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BREA GCE. 


By the Constitution of the Commonwealth of Australia, the Commonwealth 
is empowered “to make laws for the peace, order, and good government of 
the Commonwealth, with respect to,’ inter alia, ‘Census and Statistics.” In 
the exercise of the power so conferred, a ‘“‘ Census and Statistics Act’’ was passed 
in 1905, and in the year following the ‘Commonwealth Bureau of Census and 
Statistics” was created. The first Official Year Book was published early in 
1908. The publication here presented is the thirteenth Official Year Book issued 
under the authority of the Commonwealth Government. 


The inclusion of the total available information in the more important branches 
of statistics enables this publication to be used wherever it is desired to make a 
comparative survey of the evolution of this portion of the British Empire. Not 
only are the results given for the Commonwealth as a whole, but also for each 
State therein. 


The general arrangement of the work, which has received wide approval, 
corresponds with that of previous issues, and is shewn in the synopsis on pp. xi. to 


Xxvii. immediately following. 


In addition, however, to what may be called purely statistical matter, each 
issue contains special articles dealing at length with some particular subject or 
subjects of more or less permanent interest. These cannot of course be repeated 
year after year, but in some instances a brief condensation is given in subsequent 
issues. Though many articles in Year Books Nos. 1 to 12 have been reduced to 
synopses or deleted, sufficient indication is given to enable the subject to be traced 


im previous issues. 


The present issue contains a specially-contributed article dealing with ‘ Past 
Glacial Action in Australia,” and it may be read in conjunction with articles dealing 
with the geology and physical features of the continent, which appeared in previous 


issues. 


Amongst new matter incorporated in the various Sections, mention may be 
made (i) of the Conspectus of Laws relating to the Registration of Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages, which appears at the end of the Section dealing with “ Vital Statistics,” and 
(ii) of the Conspectus of the Constitution Acts of the Commonwealth and the States 
inserted in the Section “General Government.” In the Section ‘ Miscellaneous ” 
special sub-sections have been devoted to (a) an Examination of the Development of 
Australian Population and the Effect thereon of the War; (6) the recent disastrous 


Epidemic of Influenza; and (c) International Currency. 


vi PREFACE. 


The subject matter throughout is dealt with, as far as possible, from the 
following points of view, viz. :— 


(i) The development of the individual States. (ii) The progress of Australia 
as a whole from the earliest times. (iii) The statistical comparison of Australia 
with other leading countries of the world. 


The full text of the Commonwealth Constitution Act and Amendments appears 
on pages 14 to 32. 


A feature of this publication is the use made of maps and diagrams. As a 
rule, facts can be properly appreciated only by the use of graphs, and the progress of 
events, the characteristics of growth and decline, can in general be grasped much 
more readily graphically than numerically. The diagram or ‘“‘ graph” is a direct 
picture in which the relative magnitudes are preserved and by which instantaneous 
comparisons of a wide range of facts are made possible at a glance. The statistical 
data, however, are also given in extenso numerically. 


The development of Australia has been in many instances very remarkable, 
and this could be shewn only by tables and graphs dating back to its beginning 
in 1788. In most cases accurate data are not available for years much before 
1860. In such cases, therefore, it would appear sufficient at present to give 
continuous results from that year onwards, 


The great mass of material embodied in each Year Book is always carefully 
examined, but it would be idle to hope that all error has been avoided. The 
Commonwealth Statistician desires to express appreciation of the opportunity 
afforded him of perfecting the matter of the Year Book, by those who have been 
kind enough to point out defects or make suggestions. 


The corresponding years indicated in various sections of this book do not 
always necessarily refer to the same period, the year ending in some cases on 31st 
December, 30th June, 31st March, ete. The precise period for which returns are 
given is indicated where necessary. 


Recent information or returns which have come to hand since the various 
Sections were sent to press may be found in the Appendix, p. 1149, 


In conclusion, the Commonwealth Statistician desires to express his cordial 
thanks to the State Statisticians, to the responsible officers of the various 
Commonwealth and State Departments, and to others, who have kindly, and 
often at considerable trouble, supplied all desired information. 


G. H. KNIBBS, 


Commonwealth Statistician. 


COMMONWEALTH BUREAU oF Crnsus AND SraTisTIcs, 
Melbourne, 1st November, 1920. 
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XXiX 


1871 TO 1918. 


(Figures for 1919, where available, will be found in the Appendix, and, in some instances, 
have been incorporated in the various sections hereinafter.) 


Years. 
Heading. 5 
1871. | 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1916. 1918. 
| | = 
Males 928,918) 1,247,059] 1,736,617} 2,004,836} 2,377.920 2,401,064 2,473,297 
Population . Females 771,970) 1,059,677| 1,504,368] 1,820,077) 2,190,787 | 2,474,261 | 2,557,182 
Total 1,700, 888) 2,306,736| 3,240,985] 3,824,913) 4,568,707 4,875,325 5,030,479 
Births § No 63 625) 80,004 110,187) 102,945 122,193 131,426 125,739 
Bi Rate 38.00) 35.26 34.47 27.16) 27.21 26.78 25.25 
Deaths § No 22,175] 33,327 47,430) 46,330 47,869 54,197 50,249 
“2 Rate} 13.24) 14.69) 14.84 12.22 10.66 11.04 10.09 
Marriages ..§ No.| 11,623 | 17,244| 23,862) 27,753 39,482 40,289 33,141 
=i Rate 6. 94) 7.60) 7.47) 7.32 8.79 8.21 6.65 
jae | | 
Area, acs.| 1,279, 778) 3,002,064| 3,335,528} 5,115,965] 7,427,834 | 11,532,828 | 7,990,165 
Wheat = bshl.| 11,917,741) 21,443,862) 25,675,265| 38,561,619} 71,636,347 152,420,189 | 75,638,262 
| 9. 31) 7.14| 7.70) 7.54 9.64 13.22 9.47 
Alike acs. | 225, 492) 194,816) 246,129 461,430 616,857 844,140 768,152 
Oats Pes bshl.| 4,251,630) 4,795,897; 5,726,256) 9,789.854) 9,561,771 | 14,018,009 10,441,080 
18.85! 24.62) 23.27) 21.22 15.50 16.61 13°59 
Be: acs. 48, 164 75,864) 68,068) 74,511 116,466 230,253 254,869 
Barley “7 Yid., bshl.) 726,158! 1,353,380) 1,178,560) 1,519,819} 2,056,836 | 4,080,492 | 4,763,721 
Av. FY 15.08} 17.84) 17.31) 20.40 17.68 17.72 18.69 
. Area, acs.| 142,078) 165,777| 284, poe 294,849 340,065 360,072 286,812 
Maize Yid., bshl.| 4,576,635) 5,726,266) 9,261,922) 7,034,786) 8,939,855 8,526,136 6,912,153 
AV. ie 32.21) 34.54 32. 56| 23.86 26.29 23.68 24.10 
Area, acs.| 303, 274) 768,388 942, 166) 1,688,402) 2,518,288 2,671,862 2,692,904 
Hay Yld., tons | 375, 871! 767,194| 1,067, 255| 2,024,608} 2,867,973 3,507,589 2,893,602 
AV. 5, 1.24! 1.00} 1.13} 1.20 1.14 1.34 1.07 
Area, acs.| 67,911) 76,265 112,884 109,685 130,463 149,895 111,169 
Potatoes! . {Yid., | 212, 896. 243,216) 380,477 322,524 301,489 357,002 260,416 
” 3. 13, 3.19) 3.37 2.94 2,381 2.38 2.34 
Area, acs.) 11,576) 19,708) 45,444 86,950 101,010 178,190 116,138 
Sugar Cane‘ {via., tons| 176, 632) 349,627 737,573| 1,367,802} 1,682,250 1,723,072 1,789,063 
Tie ee 15.25] 17.74 16.23 15.73 16.65 21.24 15.33 
Vineyards Area, acs. 16,253 14,570 48,882 63,677 60,602 65,394 70,058 
Wine. gal.| 2,104,000) 1,488,000) 3,535,000) 5,816,087 4,975,147 5,126,268 8,692,837 
Total value all agricul-| | 
tural production £) 8,941,000) 15,519,000) 16,480,000) 23,835,000 38,774,000 | 60,207,000 | 58,080,000 
Pastoral, dairying, etc.— 
Sheep No.| 40,072,955) 65,092,719|106,421,068 72,040,211| 93,003,521 | 76,668,604 | 87,086,236 
Live Cattle » | 4,277,228] 8,010,991) 11,112,112 8,491,428] 11,828,954 | 10,467,737 | 12,738,852 
Stock ) Horses ,, 701,530} 1,088,029) 1,584,737| 1,620,420} 2,279,027 | 2,437,157 | 2,528,243 
Pigs | 586,017 703,188 845,888 931,309} 1,110,721 1,006,387 913,902 
Wool prod., Ib. greasy|179,000 000332,759,000/631,587,000/543,131,661/726,408,625° 547,702,2958 |657,011,710 
Butter production lbs. a | ave 47,433,564/101,671,066/211,573,745 |182,470,778 181,802,675 
Cheese & o Bi Ha Ss | 19,146,929] 11,575.692| 15,886,712 | 25,408.872 | 23,790,240 
Bacon and ham oe wht 35. atts 34,020,629| 53,264,652 | 51,374,776 | 66,171,428 
Total estimated value of 
pastoral and dairying | 
production .. £) 20,736,000, 29,538,000) 39,256,000 86,890,000] 69,832,000 |116,889,000 |132,036,000 
Mineral production— 
Gold £) 7,916,627| 5,194,390) 5,281,309 14,017,508! 10,551,624 7,075,980 5,408,157 
Silver and lead £ 36,528 45,622] 3,736,352| 2,367,687| 3,022,177 | 4,407,807 | 6,104,977 
Copper we Ss 830,242 714,003 367,373] 2,215,431 2,564,278 4,633,525 4,464,787 
ine AG L 24,020| 1,145,889 560,502 448,234] 1,209,973 915,506 1,432,294 
Zine ig} 369 00 2,979 4,067; 1,415,169 962,479 295,413 
Coal ae S 330,759 637,865) 1,914,026 2,602,770) 3,929,673 4,118,201 6,123,747 
Total value all mineral . 
production .. 9,190,330) 7,820,290| 12,108,759) 21,922,665] 23,494,324 | 23,606,373 | 26,155,649 
Forestry production— 
Quantity of local tim- 
ber sawn or hewn 
1,000 sup. ft. a. 3 Ls 452,131 593,345 454,363 472,394 
Manufactories— | . 
No. of factories a 14,455 15,010 15,421 
Hands employed No. 311,710 316,752 328,049 
Wages paid .. £ a La a3 z 27,528,703 | 33,828,840 38,379,268 
Total value of output £ 133,022,090 |172,574,845 |225,753,611 
Value added in process } ie 
of manufacture ie | 54,017,714 | 67,394,400 | 79,571,745 
| 


1 Partly estimated 1871 and 1881. 


effective comparison is impossible. 


ended 30th June, year follo 


wing. 


3 Information not available. 


4 Area of productive cane. 


2 Owing to variation in classification and lack of information 


5Season 
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Heading. 


Shipping— 


Oversea vessels ( No. | 


ent. & cleared / ton. 


Commerce— 
Imports oversea & 
“5 per head £ 
Exports oversea £ 
per head “9 
Total ov ersea trade 


$3 per head £ 


Customs and excise 
duties £ 
” » per head, £ 

Principal Oversea Wx- 
ports!— 

Wool § lbs. (greasy) 

id & 
5 centals | 

Wheat t £ 

. 5 tons 

Flour ) £ 

Butter ; Ibs. 

Skins and hides 

Tallow 

Meats ‘ 

Timber (undressed) 

Gold 

Silver and lead 

Copper 

Coal 


Govt. Railways— 
ber. of line open. mls. 


¢ | 


tht hhh th 


£ | 


Capital cost 
Gross revenue £ 
Working expenses £ 


Per cent. of work’g ex- 


penses on earnings % 55.17 
Postal— } 
Letters and postcards | 
dealt with No. | 24,382,000 
. per head ,, 14.54 
Pionisan dealt with | 
No. | 3,336,000 
»  perhead ,, 7.95 
Cheque-paying Banks— | | 
Note circulation £ 2,456,487 
Coin & bullion held £ 6,168,869 
Advances £ | 26,039,573 
Deposits .. £ | 21,856,959 
Savings Banks— 
Number of depositors 100,713 
Total deposits £! 3,198,285 
Aver. per depositor £ 31/14/2 
7» head of 
; population £ 1/18/9 
State Schools— 
Number of schools 2,502 
Teachers a No. 4,641 
Enrolment , . 236,710 
Aver. attendance ,,. 137,767 


1871. 


2,748 
1,312,642 


17,017,000 
10/3/3 
21,725,000 


12/19/6) 


38,742,000 
23/2/9 


176,635,800 
9,459,629 
479,954 
193,732 
12,988 
170,415 
1,812,700 
45,813 
100, 123) 
914,278| 
566,780) 


42,586 | 


7,184,833 
37,891 
598,538 


134,355) 
970 


19,269,786 
1,102,650 


| 


| 


| 
| 


| 


Years. 

1881. 1891 1901. 
3,284. 3,778 4,028} 
2,549 1364) 4,726,307, 6,541,991) 
29,067, 000) 37,711,000, 42,434,000, 
12/16/2, 11/16/0. 11/3/11) 
27,528,000, 36,043,000 49,696,000 
12/2/8} 11/5/68 13/2/2) 
56,595,000) 73,754,000. 92,130,000) 
24/18/10 23/1/6) 24/6/1, 
| | 
4,809,326) 7,440 869) 8,656,530 
2/2/5 2/6/7) 2/5/8 


1911. 


4,174 
9,984,801 


66,967,488 
14/18/38 


79,482,258 | 


17/14/1 
146,449,746 
32/12/4 


13,515,005 
3/0/2 


|328,369,200 619,259,800/518,018,100 720,364,900 
| 13,173,026 19,940,029 15,237,454 26,071,193 


608 1332| 2,141,735 


3,218,792! 5,876,875) 12,156,035| 33,088,704 
1,189,762 1,938,864) 2,774,643) 9,641,608 
49,549. 33,363) 96,814 175,891 
519,635| 328,423 589.604 1,391,529 
1,298,800 4,239,500 34,607,400 101,722,100 
39.383, 206,868) 1,451,168 4.637.362 
316,878 873.695, 1.250.988 3,227,236 
644,149 571,069 677,745, 1,935,836 
362,965 460,894 2,611,244 4,303,159 
118,117 38,448 731,301) 1,023,960 
6,445,365 5,703,532 14,315,741, 12,045,766. 
57,954, 1,932,278) 2,250,253) $3,212,584 
676,515 417,687 1,619,145) 2,345,961 
361,081 645,972 986,957 900,622 
| 
3,832 9,541| 12,577 16,079 
42,741,350, 99,764,090)123,587, 0 152,104,603 
3,910,122, 8,654,085) 11,038,000) 17,847,843 
5,630,182) 7,149,000) 11,054,383 
54.77) 65.06, 64.76 61.94 
67,640,000 157,297,000 220,858,000 458,885,410 
29.61) 49.07) 58.26) 101.08 
38,063,000, 85,280,000 102,727,000 139,603,510 
16.66 26.61, 27.10 31.09 
3,978,711) 4,417,269) 3,406,175 876,428 % 
9,108,243] 16,712,923, 19,787,572) 30,024,225 
57,732,824/129,741,583| 89,167,499 116,769,133 
58,849,455) 98,345,338) 90,965,530/147,103,081 
250,070 614,741 964,553, 1,600,112 
7,854,480) 15,536,592) 30,882,645) 59,393,682 
31/8/2! 25/5/6 32/0/4 37/2/4 
3/10/5 4/18/7 8/3/0 13/8/5 
4,494 6,231 7,012 8,060 
9,028 12,564 14,500 16,971 
432,320 561,153 638,478 638,850 
255,148 350,773 450,246 463,799 


1916. 


2,986 
7,694,442 


76,228,679 
15/12/9 
97,955,482 
20/1/10 
174,184,161 
35/14/7 


16,118,920 
3/6/0 


452,596,500 
28,953,338 
33,167,323 
13,374,511 

290,633 
3,463.363 
75,361,900 
5,338,848 
2,273,648 
1,252,266 
8,861,157 
289,728 
10,580,976 
5,000,268 
4,317,984 
415,560 


20,738 


205,167,000 


22,229,174 
16,249,387 


73.10 


584,148,939 
119.82 


146,857,674 
30.12 


251,763% 
25,919,332 
134,239,247 
196,665,369 


2,418,297 
96,284,078 
39/16/5 


19/12/10 


8,875 

23/389 
751,126 
569,306 


* Australian produce, except gold, which includes re-exports. 


i918. 


2,614 
6,180,486 


102,335,159 
20/6/10 
113,963,976 
22/18/1 
216,299,135 
42/19/1 


17,423,083 
3/9/38 


676,305,700 
42,766,755 
26,738,158 
11,334,655 

459,354 
5,551,612 
41,114,800 
3,193,086 
4,401,916 


4,826,002 
2,211,230 
387,422 


22,180 
220,301,722 
24,323,218 
17,665,661 


72.68 


553,959,000 
110,12 


135,970,006 
27.03 


224,7392 
22,032,489 
192,070,161 
244,482,941 


2,830,593 
116,786,641 
"41/5/2 


23/5/0 


9,028 
24,853 
779,687 
612,174 


* Decrease due to prohibition of re-issue 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF CHIEF EVENTS SINCE THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 


SETTLEMENT IN AUSTRALIA. 


Norg.—The Government was centralised in Sydney, New South Wales, up to 1825, when Tasmania 
(Van Diemen’s Land) was made a separate colony. In the Table, the names now borne by the States 
serve to indicate the localities. 


Year. 
1788 


N.S.W.—Arrival of “ First Fleet” at Botany Bay. Land in vicinity being found 
unsuitable for settlement, the expedition moved to Sydney Cove (now Port 
Jackson). Formal possession of Port Jackson taken by Captain Phillip on 
26th January. Formal proclamation of colony on 7th February. Population, 
1,024. Branch settlement established at Norfolk Island. French navigator 
Lapérouse visited Botany Bay. First cultivation of wheat and barley. First 
grape vines planted. 

N.S.W.—First wheat harvest at Parramatta, near Sydney. Discovery of Hawkes- 
bury River. Outbreak of small-pox amongst aborigines. 

N.S.W.—“Second Fleet” reached Port Jackson. Landing of the New South 
Wales Corps. Severe suffering through lack of provisions. First circum- 
navigation of Australia by Lieut. Ball. 

N.S.W.—First Exploration Map of Australia published. Arrival of ‘‘ Third Fleet.” 
Territorial seal brought by Governor King. 

N.S.W.—Visit of Philadelphia, first foreign trading vessel. Population, 4,203. 

N.S.W.—First free immigrants arrived in the Bellona. Virst Australian church 
opened at Sydney. ‘Tas.—D’Entrecasteaux discovered the Derwent River. 

N.S.W.—Establishment of settlement at Hawkesbury River 

N.S.W.—Erection of the first printing press at Sydney. Descendants of strayed 
cattle discovered at Cowpastures, Nepean River. 

N.S.W.—First Australian theatre opened at Sydney. Coal discovered by fishermen 
at Newcastle. . 

N.S.W.—Introduction of merino sheep from Cape of Good Hope. 

Tas.—Tasmania proved an island by voyage of Bass and Flinders. 

N.S.W.—First export of coal. First Custom House in. Australia established at 
Sydney. Flinders’ charts published. First issue of copper coin. Population, 
5,995. 

N.S.W.—First colonial manufacture of blankets and linen. 

Vic.—Discovery of Port Phillip by Lieut. Murray. §.A.—Discovery of Spencer’s 
and St. Vincent Gulfs by Flinders. Q’land.—Discovery of Port Curtis and 
Port Bowen by Flinders. 

N.S.W.—First Australian wool taken to England by Capt. Macarthur. Issue of 
“The Sydney Gazette,” first Australian newspaper. Vic.—Attempted 
colonisation of Port Phillip by Collins. Discovery of Yarra by Grimes. 
Tas.—First settlement formed at Risdon by Lieut. Bowen. 

N.S.W.—Insurrection of convicts at Castle Hill. Vic.—Abandonment of settle- 
ment at Port Phillip. Tas.—Foundation of settlement at Hobart by Collins, 
and at Yorktown by Colonel Paterson. 

N.S.W.—First extensive sheep farm established at Camden by Capt. Macarthur. 
Portion of convicts from Norfolk Island transferred to Tasmania. 

N.S.W.—Shortage of provisions. Floods. Tas.—Settlement at Launceston. 

N.S.W.—Final shipment of convicts from Norfolk Island. First shipment of 
merchantable wool (245 Ibs.) to England. 

N.S. W.—Deposition of Governor Bligh. 

N.S.W.—First post-office established at Sydney. First race meeting in Australia 
at; Hyde Park, Sydney. Population, 11,590. Tas.—First Tasmanian news- 
paper printed. 

N.S.W.—Passage across Blue Mountains discovered by Wentworth, Lawson, and 
Blaxtand. Macquarie River discovered by Evans. 
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Year. 

1814 N.S.W.—Australia, previously known as ‘‘ New Holland,” received present name 
on recommendation of Flinders. Creation of Civi! Courts. 

1815 N.S.W.—Town of Bathurst founded by Governor Macquarie. First steam engine 
in Australia erected at Sydney. Lachlan River discovered by Evans. Tas.— 
Arrival of first immigrant ship with free settlers. First export of wheat to 
Sydney. Port Davey and Macquarie Harbour discovered by Capt. Kelly. 

1816 N.S.W.—Botanie Garden formed at Sydney. 

1817 N.S.W.—Oxley’s first exploration inland. Discovery of Lakes George and 
Bathurst and the Goulburn Plains by Meehan and Hume. First bank in 
Australia opened at Sydney. Tas.—Great prosperity in wool and whaling 
industries. 

1818 N.S.W.—Cessation of free immigration. Liverpool Plains, and the Peel, Hastings, 
and Manning Rivers discovered by Oxley, and Port Essington by Captain King. 

1819 N.S.W.—First Australian Savings Bank at Sydney opened. 

1820 N.S.W.—Foundation of Campbelltown. Clyde River discovered by Lieut. Johnson. 
Tas.—First importation of pure merino sheep. 

1821 N.S.W.—Foundation of Philosophical (now Royal) Society. Population, 35,610. 
Tas.—Establishment of penal settlement at Macquarie Harbour. First 
Circuit Court held at Hobart. 

1822 N.S.W.—Formation of Agricultural Society of N.S.W. 

1823 N.S.W.—First Australian Constitution. Discovery of gold at Fish River by 
Assistant-Surveyor McBrien. Arrival in Sydney of Dr. John Dunmore Lang. 
Qld.—Brisbane River discovered by Oxley. 

1824 N.S.W.—Became a Crown Colony. Executive Council formed. Establishment of 
Supreme Court at Sydney, and introduction of trial by jury First Australian 
Enactment (Currency Bill) passed by the Parliament at Sydney. Proclama- 
tion of freedom of the press. First land regulations. First manufacture 
of sugar. Vic.—Hume and Hovell, journeying overland from Sydney, arrived 
at Corio Bay. QId.—Penal settlement founded at Moreton Bay (Brisbane). 
Fort Dundas Settlement formed at Melville Island, N. Terr. 

1825 Tas.—Proclamation of Independence of Van Diemen’s Land (Tasmania) and 
appointment of a nominated Legislative Council for the new colony. 

1826 N.S.W.—Ilawarra founded by Captaia Bishop. Vic.—Settlement at Corinella, 
Western Port, formed by Captain Wright. W.A—Military Settlement 
founded at King George’s Sound, Albany, by Major Lockyer. 

1827 N.S.W.—Colony became self-supporting. Feverish speculation in land and 
stock. Qld.—Darling Downs and the Condamine River discovered by Allan 
Cunningham. Fort Wellington established at Raffles Bay, N. Terr. Tas.— 
Copper ore discovered at Macquarie Harbour. 

1828 N.S.W.—Second constitution. First Census. Sturt’s expedition down Darling 
River. Cotton first grown in Sydney Botanical Gardens. Gas first used at 
Sydney. Richmond and Clarence’ Rivers discovered by Captain Rous. 
Vic.—Abandonment of settlement at Western Port. Qid.—Cunningham 
discovered a route from Brisbane to the Darling Downs, and explored Brisbane 
River to its source. Tas.—First land sales. 

1829 N.S.W.—Sturt’s expedition down Murrumbidgee River. New South Wales Act 
proclaimed. All English law, so far as circumstances of the Colony allowed, 
came into force. W.A.—Foundation of settlement at Swan River, under 
cammand of Lieut.-Governor Stirling. Perth also founded. 

1830 N.S.W.—Insurrection of convicts at Bathurst. Sturt, voyaging down Murrum- 
bidgee and Murray Rivers, arrived at Lake Alexandrina. Qld.—Murder of 
Captain Logan by convicts at Brisbane. Tas.—Trouble with natives. Black 
line organised to force aborigines into Tasman’s Peninsula, but failed. Be- 
tween 1830 and 1835, however, George Robinson, by friendly suasion, 
succeeded in gathering the small remnant of aborigines (203) into settlement 
on Flinders Island. 

1831 N.S.W.—Crown lands first disposed of by public competition. Mitchell’s 
explorations north of Liverpool Plains. “Arrival at Sydney of first steamer, 
Sophia Jane, from England. §8.8. S urprise, first steamship built in Australia, 
launched at Sydney. First coal shipped from Australian Agricultural 
Company’s workings at Newcastle, N.S.W. First assisted immigration to 
N.S.W. S.A.—Adelaide district discovered by Captain Barker. Murder of 
Barker by aborigines at Lake Alexandrina. Wakefield’s first colonisation 
committee. W.A.—Appointment of Executive and Legislative Council. 


First newspaper—‘ Fremantle Observer.” Lord Ripon’s land regulations in 
N.S.W., W.A., and Tas. 


Year. 
1832 
1833 
1834 


1835 


1836 


1838 


1839 


1840 


1841 


1842 


1843 


1844 


1845 


1846 


1847 


1848 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. XXXIU 


N.S.W.—-Savings Bank of N.S.W. established. 
N.S.W.—First School of Arts established at Sydney. 


N.S.W.—First settlement at Twofold Bay. Vic.—Settlement formed at Portland 
Bay by Henty Bros. Qld—tLeichhardt reached Gulf of Carpentaria. 
S.A.—Formation of’ the South Australian Association. Imperial Act 
Colonisation of S.A. W.A.—Severe reprisals against natives at Pinjarrah. 

N.S.W.—Establishment of depot at Fort Bourke on the Darling River, by Mitchell. 
Vie.—John Batman arrived at Port Phillip; made treaty with the natives 
for 600,900 acres of land; claim afterwards disallowed by Imperial Govern- 
ment. John Pascoe Fawkner founded Melbourne. 

N.S.W.—Mitchell’s overland journey from Sydney to Cape Northumberland, Vic., 
““ Squatting ” formally recognised. Vic. —Proclamation of Port Phillip district 
as open for settlement. Captain Lonsdale first Resident Magistrate. 8.A.— 
Settlement founded at Adelaide under Governor Hindmarsh. 

N.S.W.—Appointment in London of Select Committee on Transportation. Vie,— 
Melbourne planned and named by Governor Bourke. First Victorian post- 
office established in Melbourne. First sale of Crown lands in Melbourne. 
First overlanders from Sydney arrived at Port Phillip. S.A.—Adelaide 
planned by Captain Light. First newspaper published, and first sale of 
Crown lands. 

N.S.W.—Discontinuance of assignment of convicts. Drought and failure of crops. 
Frenzied speculation. Vic.—First Victorian paper published at Melbourne. 
Qld.—Settlement of German missionaries at Brisbane. S.A.—‘* Over- 
landing” of cattle from Sydney to Adelaide along the Murray route by 
Hawden and Bonney. Settlement at Port Essington, Northern Territory, 
formed by Captain Bremer. 

N.S.W.—Gold found at Vale of Clwydd by Count Strzelecki. _ Vic.—Appointment 
of Mr. C. J. La Trobe as Superintendent Port Phillip district. S.A.—Lake 
Torrens discovered by Eyre. Port Darwin discovered by Captain Stokes. 
W.A.—Murchison River discovered by Captain Grey, 

N.S.W.—Abolition of transportation to New South Wales. Land regulations— 
proceeds of sales to be applied to payment for public works and expenditure 
on immigration. Foundation of viticultural industry. Monetary crisis. 
Vic.—Determination of northern boundary. Colonists desire separation. 
Qld.—Penal settlement broken up and Moreton Bay district thrown open. 
S.A.—Incorporation of Adelaide. Eyre began his overland journey from 
Adelaide to King George’s Sound. Tas.—Visit of the Hrebus and Terror to 
Hobart. Sir J. D. Hooker investigated the island flora. 

N.S.W.—Gold found near Hartley by Rev. W. B. Clarke. Separation of New 
Zealand. W.A.—Completion of Eyre’s overland journey from Adelaide to 
King George’s Sound. Tas.—Renewal of transportation. 

N.S.W.—Incorporation of Sydney. Vic.—Incorporation of Melbourne. 8.A,— 
Discovery of copper at Kapunda. 

N.S.W.—First Representative Constitution. First manufacture of tweed. 
Financial crisis. Qld.—Moreton Bay granted legislative representation. 
Tas.—Agitation against further introduction of convicts. 

S.A.—Sturt’s last expedition inland. Qld.—Leichhardt’s expedition from Conda- 
mine River to Port Essington. 

N.S.W.—Mitchell’s explorations on the Barcoo. Qld.—Explorations by Mitchell 
and Kennedy. S.A.—Discovery of the Burra copper deposits. Sturt dis- 
covered Cooper’s Creek. W.A.—First steam vessel (H.M.S. Driver) visited 
Fremantle. 

N.§ W.—Mr. Gladstone proposed to revive transportation. Initiation of meat 
preserving. QId.—Foundation of settlement at Port Curtis. S.A.—Procla- 
mation of Nurth Australia. _W.A.—Foundation of New Norcia Mission. 

N.S.W.—Crown Land Leases Act. Iron smelting commenced near Berrima. 
Overland mai! established between Sydney and Adelaide. | Vic.—Melbourne 
created a City. Qld.—Explorations by Leichhardt, Burnett, and Kennedy. 
W.A.—Issue of regulations for leasing Crown lands. First export of guano. 

N.S.W.—Attempts to revive transportation. Influx of Chinese. Qld.— 
Leichhardt’s last journey. Kennedy speared by the blacks at York Penin- 
sula. Chinese brought in as shepherds. W.A.—Copper and lead discovered 
in the Champion Bay district by the Messrs. Gregory. 
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Year, 
1849 


L851 


1852 


1853 
1854 


1855 


1856 


1857 


1861 


1862 


1863 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 


N.S.W.—Indignation of colonists at arrival of convict ship Hashemy. Exodus of 
population to goldfields of California. Vice.—Randolph prevented from 
landing convicts. Qld.—Assignation of convicts per Hashemy to squatters 
on Darling Downs. W.A—Commencement of transportation to Western 


Australia. 
N.S.W.—Final abolition of transportation. First sod of first Australian railway 
turned at Sydney. University incorporated. Vie.—Gold discovered at 


Clunes by Hon. W. Campbell. Representative government granted. S.A.— 
Representative government granted. W.A.—Pearl oysters found by Lieut. 
Helpman at Saturday Island Shoal. Tas.—Representative government 
granted. Discovery of coal at the Don and Mersey. 

N.S.W.—Payable gold discovered by Hargraves at Lewis Ponds and Summer- 
hill Creeks. Telegraph first used. Vic. —Separation of Port Phillip—erected 
into independent colony under the name of Victoria, Discovery of gold in 
various localities. ‘‘ Black Thursday,” 6th Feb., a day of intense heat, when 
several persons died and a vast amount of damage to property was occasioned 
by fires. Qld.—Agitation for separation from New South Wales. §.4.— 
Financial depression. Tas.—Serious exodus of population to ‘goldfields on 
mainland. _ W.A.—Proclamation of Legislative Council Act. 

N.S.W.—Destruction of Gundagai by flood—77 lives lost. Arrival of the Chusan, 
first P. and’O. mail steamer from England. §.A.—First steamer ascends the 
Murray River to the junction with the Darling. Tas.—Meeting of first 
elective Council protests against transportation. Payable gold discovered at 
The Nook, near Fingal, and at Nine Mile Springs. 

Vic.—University established. Tas.—Abolition of transportation. 

N.S.W.—Russian war-scare and volunteer movement. Vie.—Opening of first 
Victorian railway—Flinders Street to Port Melbourne. Riots on Ballarat 
goldfields. Storming of the Eureka Stockade, 3rd Dec. 

N.S.W.—Opening of railway—Sydney to Parramatta. Introduction of responsible 
Government. Mint opened. Vic.—Proclamation of Constitution. Qld.— 
Gregory’s expedition in search of Leichhardt. Tas.—Responsible govern- 
ment introduced. 

N.S.W.—First elective Parliament. Pitcairn Islanders placed on Norfolk Island, 
which was placed under jurisdiction of Governor of New South Wales. Vie.— 
First Parliament under responsible government. S.A.—Responsible govern- 
ment introduced. Tas.—First Parliament under responsible government. 
W.A.—A. C. Gregory’s expedition in search of Leichhardt. 

N.S.W.—Heavy floods. Wreck of the Dunbar (119 lives lost), and Catherine 
Adamson (2) lives lost), at Sydney Heads. Select Committee on Federation. 
Vic.—Manhood suffrage established, S.A.—First Parliament under re- 
sponsible government. Exploration by Babbage and Warburton. Passage 
of Torrens’ Real Property Act. 

N.S.W.—Establishment of manhood suffrage and vote by ballot. Telegraphic 
communication between Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide. 8.A.—Stuart’s 
explorations. Qld.—The Ganoona gold rush. 

Qld.—Proclamation of Queensland as Separate colony. Tas.—First submarine 
cable, via Circular Head and King Island, to Cape Otway. 

N.S.W.—Disastrous floods on the Shoalhaven and at Araluen, Vie.—Burke and 
Wills left Melbourne on their journey across Continent. Qld.—TFirst Parlia- 
ment under responsible government. S.A.—Copper discoveries at Wallaroo 
and Moonta. 

N.S. W.—Anti-Chinese riots at Lambing Flat and Burrangong goldfields. Opening 
of first tramway in Sydney. Robertson’s Land Acts. Messrs. Parkes and 
Dalley proceeded to London as emigration lecturers. Regulation of Chinese 
immigration. Vie.—Conference of Statisticians, Melbourne. Burke and 
Wills perished at Cooper’s Creek, near Innamincka, S.A, W.A.—Exploration 
of F. Gregory in the North-west, 

N.S.W.—Raid by bushrangers on the Lachlan gold escort (£14,000 taken). 
Abolition of State aid to religion. Real Property Act. Vic.—C. Gavan 
Duffy’s Land Act. Qld.—McKinlay’s explorations. Heavy floods on Fitzroy 
River. §.A.—Stuart crossed the Continent from south to north, W.A.— 
Severe floods—damage to property, £30,000. First export of pear!-shell, 

N.S.W.—Bathurst and Canowindra “ held up” by bushranger Gilbert. Vie.— 
Intercolonial conference at Melbourne. §.A.—Northern Territory taken 
over. W.A.—TInitiation of settlement in the North-west district. Establish. 
ment of Post Office (now Government) Savings Bank, 


Year. 
1864 


1865 
1866 


1867 
1868 


1869 


1870 


1871 


1872 


1873 


1874 


1875 
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N.S W.—Frequent outrages by bushrangers. Qld.—First railway begun and 
opened. First sugar made from Queensland cane. W.A.—Messrs. Panton, 
Harding, and Goldwyer murdered by natives. Tas.—First successful ship- 
ment of English salmon ova. 

N.S.W.—Destruction by fire of St. Mary’s Cathedral, Sydney. 

N.S.W.—Passage of Public Schools Act of (Sir) Henry Parkes. Qld.—¥Financial 
crisis. S.A,—Introduction of camels for exploration, ete. 

Vic.—Imposition of protective tariff. Qld.—Discovery of gold at Gympie. 

N.S.W.—Attempted assassination of the Duke of Edinburgh at Clontarf, near 
Sydney. Qld.—Passage of Act to regulate island labour traffic. W.A.— 
Arrival of the Hougomont, last convict ship. 'Tas.—First sod of first railway 
(Launceston and Western) turned by Duke of Edinburgh. 

N.S.W.—Establishment of Eskbank Iron Company. Vic.—Reduction of property 
qualification for members and electors of Legislative Council. W.A.—First 
telegraph line opened from Perth to Fremantle. Tas.—Second cable 
opened. 

N.S.W.—Intercolonial Exhibition opened at Sydney. Imperial troops withdrawn 
Vic.—Intercolonia! Congress at Melbourne. S.A.—Commencement of trans- 
continental telegraph. 

N.S.W.—Permanent military force raised. Vic.—Increase of protective duties. 
W.A.—Passage of Elementary Education Act. Forrest’s explorations. 
Tas.—Discovery of tin at Mount Bischoff. Launceston-Western railway 
opened for traffic. 

N.S.W.—International Exhibition at Sydney. Death of W. ©. Wentworth. 
Vic.—Mint opened. Qld.—Discovery of tin at Stanthorpe, copper at Mt. 
Perry, coal at Wide Bay, gold at the Palmer. S.A.—Cable from Java to 
Port Darwin. Completion of transcontinental telegraph line. W.A.—Cyclonic 
storms—destruction of town of Roebourne. Tas.—Completion of direct 
telegraphic communication with England. 

N.S.W.—Intercolonial Conference at Sydney. First volunteer encampment. 
Inauguration of mail service with San Francisco. W.A.—Warburton crossed 
from transcontinental telegraph line to head of De Grey River. 

N.S.W.—Triennial Parliaments Act passed. Intercolonial Conference. Q]d.— 
Dalrymple’s discoveries on north-eastern seaboard. S,A.—Adelaide 
University founded. W.A.—Explorations by EK. Giles. John and Alexander 
Forrest arrived at Overland Telegraph from Murchison. 

Qid.—Transfer of Port Albany Settlement to Thursday Island. S.A.—Wreck 
of the Gothenburg—Judge Wearing and other well-known Adelaide citizens 
drowned. Education Act passed. JHxplorations by Giles, Gosse, and 
Warburton. Tas.—Conference of Statisticians, Hobart. 

N.S.W.—Completion of cable—Sydney (La Perouse) to Wellington (Wakapuaka). 
Vic.—Members of Legislative Assembly increased to 86. W.A.—Violent 
gale at Exmouth Gulf, number of pearling vessels wrecked, 69 lives lost. 
Giles crosses colony from east to west. Tas.—Death of Truganini, last 
representative of Tasmanian aborigines. 

Vic.—Deadlock on question of payment to members. W.A.—Opening of 
telegraphic communications with South Australia. Tas.—Discovery of rich 
gold-bearing quartz reef at Beaconsfield. 

N.S.W.—Seamen’s strike. Vic.—Visit to England of Victorian delegation re 
alteration of Victorian Constitution. ‘“‘ Black Wednesday ’’—wholesale 
dismissal of civil servants. Qld.—Restriction of Chinese immigration. 

N.S.W.—First artesian bore at Killara. International Exhibition at Garden 
Palace, Sydney. First steam tramway. Jirst issue of silver coin from 
Mint. W.A.—Celebration of 50th anniversary of foundation of colony. 
A. Forrest’s explorations in the Kimberley district, and discovery of the 
Fitzroy pastoral country. 

N.S.W.—Public Instruction Act passed. Sydney streets partially wood-paved. 
Vic.—Opening of first Victorian International Exhibition at Melbourne. 

Federal Conference, at Melbourne and Sydney. 

N.S.W.—Further restrictions on Chinese immigration. Vic.—Reduction of 
property qualification for members and electors of Legislative Council, number 
of members increased to 42. W.A.—Cyclone near Roebourne wrecked number 
of pearling vessels. On the Ashburton, 1,000 sheep destroyed by cyclone. 

First simultaneous Australian Census, population 2,250,194. Visit to 
Australia of T.R.H. Prince Albert Victor and Prince George of Wales. 
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1882 


1883 


1884 


1885 


1886 


1887 


1888 


1889 


1890 


1891 


1892 


1895 


1896 
1897 
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N.S.W.—Garden Palace destroyed by fire. W.A.—Nugget of gold found between 
Roebourne and Cossack. 

N.S.W.—Discovery of silver at Broken Hill. Completion of railway between 
New South Wales and Victoria. Qld.—Annexation vf New Guinea— 
repudiated by Imperial authorities. ; 

Federal Conference held at Sydney. Federal Council created. 

N.S.W.—Land legislation restricting sales by auction. Vic.—Appointment of 
First Publie Service Board. W.A.—Stockdale’s explorations. 

Federation Bill passed in Victoria and rejected in New South Wales. 
British protectorate declared over New Guinea. 

N.S.W.—Military contingent sent to the Sudan. Opening of the Broken Hill 
Proprietary Silver Mines. Qld.—Agitation for division of the colony. 
W.A.—Gold found by prospectors on the Margaret and Ord Rivers in the 
Kimberley district. Tas.—Silver-lead discovered at Mount Zeehan. 

N.S.W.—Industrial depression. Wreck of the Ly-ee-Moon, Coringamite, and 
Helen Nicol. S.A.—Celebration of jubilee of foundation of province, W.A.— 
Proclamation of Kimberley goldfields. Tas.—Discovery of gold and copper 
at Mount Lyell. 

First session of Federal Council met at Hobart on the 26th January. 


N.S.W.—Disaster at Bulli coal mine (81 lives lost). Peat’s Ferry (Hawkes- 
bury River) railway accident. S.A.—International Exhibition at Adelaide. 
W.A.—Cyclone destroyed nearly the whole pearling fleet off the Ninety-Mile 
Beach—200 lives lost. Gold discovered at Southern Cross, 

Australasian Conference in London. Australasian Naval Defence Force 
Act passed. 

N.S.W.—Destructive bush fires. Centennial celebrations. Restrictive legisla- 
tion against Chinese, imposing poll-tax of £100. Vic.—Second Victorian 
International Exhibition held at Melbourne, Members of Legislative Council 
increased to 48, and of Assembly to 95. Qld.—Railway communication 
opened between Sydney and Brisbane. W.A.—Favence’s explorations. 

Centenary of first settlement in Australia. Conference of Australian 
Ministers at Sydney to consider question of Chinese immigration. First 
meeting of the Australasian Association for the Advancement of Science held 
in Sydney. Imperial Defence Act passed. 

N.S.W.—Destructive floods, Hunter River. Qld.—Direct railway communication 
established between Brisbane and Adelaide. W.A.—Framing of new Con- 
stitution. Tas.—University founded. ° 

N.S W.—Strike at Broken Hill. Maritime and shearers’ strikes. Payment of 
members of Parliament. Destructive bush fires. Qld.—Wreck of the Quetta 
—146 lives lost. Floods and hurricanes, Industrial depression. W.A.— 
Responsible government granted. 

Meeting at Melbourne of Australasian Federation Conference. Pre-censal 
Conference of Statisticians at Hobart. 

N.S.W.—Election to Legislative Assembly of 35 Labour members. Arrival 
of Australian Auxiliary Squadron. Collapse of several building societies. 
Cessation of assisted immigration. W.A.—Discovery of gold on the Murchison, 

Federal Convention in Sydney, draft bill framed and adopted. Second 
simultaneous Australian census. Population, 3,174,392. 

N.S.W.—Broken Hill miners’ strike. Run on Government Savings Bank. 
Women’s College, Sydney University, opened. Vic.—Suspension of Rail- 
way Commissioners. W A,—Discovery of gold by Messrs. Bayley and Ford at 
Coolgardie. 

N.S.W.—Departure by the Royal Tar of colonists for ““ New Australia.” Electoral 
Act—‘‘ One man one vote.” Financial crisis, chiefly affecting the eastern 
States. Qld.—Brisbane floods. 

N.S.W.—Shearers’ strike. §.A.—Adult Suffrage Bill assented to. Industrial 
depression. 


N.S.W.—Crown Lands Act of 1895. Free-trade tariff. Land and income taxes 
introduced. 


Conference of Premiers at Hobart re Federation. 


_N.S.W.—People’s Federal Convention at Bathurst. 8.A.—Departure of Calvert 


expedition. 


S.A.—Floods and storms at Adelaide. Death of Sir Thomas Elder. Earthquake 
and hurricane in Northern Territory. Town of Palmerston destroyed. 


1897-8 Sessions of Federal Convention at Adelaide, Sydney, and Melbourne. 


Year. 


1898 


1899 


1900 


1901 


1902 


1903 


* 1904 
1905 
1906 


1907 


1908 


1909 


1910 
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N.S.W.—First surplus of wheat for export. 

Draft Federal Constitution Bill submitted to electors in Victoria, New 
South Wales, South Australia, and Tasmania. Requisite statutory number 
of votes not obtained in New South Wales 

First contingent of Australian troops sent to South Africa. Conference of 
Premiers in Melbourne to consider amendments to Federal Constitution Bill. 
Referendum—Bill accepted by New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, 
South Australia, and Tasmania. 

ae) eon pensions instituted. W.A.—Agitation for separation by gold- 

elds. 

Contingents of naval troops sent to China. 

Commonwealth Constitution Act received Royal Assent, 9th July. Mr. 
(afterwards Sir) Edmund Barton formed first Federal Ministry. 

Vic.—Old-age Pensions instituted. 

Proclamation of the Commonwealth at Sydney. First Federal Parliament 
opened at Melbourne by the Duke of Cornwall and York. Simultaneous 
Australasian Census—population of the Commonwealth, 3,773,801. Interstate 
freetrade established. 

N.S.W.—Disastrous explosion at Mount Kembla Colliery—95 lives lost. Women’s 
franchise granted. Jubilee of Sydney University. $.A.—Reduction of 
number of members of both Houses of Parliament. W.A.—Opening of 
pumping station at Northam in connection with Goldfields water supply. 

First Federal Tariff. 


Vic.—Railway Strike (Enginemen). W.A.—Coolgardie and Kalgoorlie water 
supply scheme completed. 
Inauguration of the Federal High Court. Conference of Statisticians in 
Melbourne. 


N.S.W.—Reduction of members of Legislative Assembly from 125 to 90. 


N.S. W.—Re-introduction of assisted immigration. 


Wireless telegraphy installed between Queenscliff, Vic., and Devonport, Tas. 
Conference of Statisticians of Australian States and New Zealand. Papua 
taken over by Commonwealth. 


N.S.W.—Telephone, Sydney to Melbourne, opened. 
Imperial Conference in London. Introduction of new tariff in Federal 
Parliament. Preference to United Kingdom. Allowance to Federal members 
of Parliament increased from £400 to £600. 


Vic.—Railway accident at Braybrook Junction (Sunshine)—44 killed, 412 
injured ; compensation paid, £126,000. 
Yass-Canberra chosen as site of Federal Capital. Interstate Premiers’ 
Conference at Melbourne. Visit of American Fleet to Australia. 


N.S.W.—Miners’ strikes at Broken Hill and Newcastle. Qld.—University 
established. S.A.—Clan Ranald foundered in St. Vincent’s Gulf—40 
drowned. W.A.—Cyclone at Broome. 

Imperial Defence Conference in London—Commonwealth ordered two 
destroyers and one first-class cruiser for fleet unit. Visit of Lord Kitchener 
to report and advise on Commonwealth military defence. Loss of the 
Waratah with 300 passengers and crew. 


Vic.—Railway accident at Richmond—9 killed, over 400 injured ; compensation 
paid, £129,000. _W.A.—Cyclone at Broome—several pearling vessels wrecked, 
three whites and many coloured fishermen drowned. Wreck of the Pericles 
off Cape Leeuwin. 

Rt. Hon. Sir G. H. Reid appointed High Commissioner for the Common- 
wealth in London. Referendum on financial relations between the Common- 
wealth and the States. Proclamation taking over Yass-Canberra (in New South 
Wales) as site for Federal Capital. Penny postage. Visit of’ Scottish 
Agricultural Commission. Dutch squadron visited Australia. Arrival of the 
Yarra and Parramatta, first vessels of Australian navy. Australian Notes 
Act passed and first Commonwealth notes issued. Admiral Sir R. Henderson 
visited Australia to advise on naval defence. 
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Year, 

1911 First Federal Census—population of the Commonwealth, 4,455,005. Transfer 
of Northern Territory to Commonwealth. Federal referenda relating to 
Monopolies and Industrial Legislation—proposals rejected. Introduction of 
compulsory military training. Launch of Commonwealth destroyer W arrego 
at Sydney. Establishment of penny postage to all parts of British Empire. 
Western Australian University founded. 

1912 Commonwealth Bank opened. First payments of Maternity Bonus. First sod 
turned at Port Augusta of Trans-Australian Railway (Port Augusta to 
Kalgoorlie). Administrators to Northern and Federal Territories appointed. 
Gift of £1,000,000 to charities by Mrs. Walter Hall, Sydney, N.S.W 

1913 Arrival of battle cruiser Australia, and cruisers Melbourne and Sydney. Foundation 
stone of Commonwealth Building in London laid by the King. Federal 
Capital named Canberra and foundation stone laid. Appointment of Inter 
state Commission. Visit of Empire Trade Commission. Visit of Members 
of Empire Parliamentary Association. 

1914 Visit of General Sir Ian Hamilton to report on military defence scheme. Double 
dissolution of Federal Parliament. Visit of British Assuciation for the 
Advancement of Science. Serious drought affecting almost the whole of the 
Commonwealth 

European War. Australian Navy transferred to Imperial Navy. Captured 
vessels added to Australian fleet. Submarine AE1 lost at sea whilst in service 
in the vicinity of New Britain. German Pacific possessions seized by Australian 
expeditionary force (military and naval). Australian troops offered to, and 
accepted by Imperial Government. By 31st December, 31,000 volunteers of 
all ranks had left Australia for service overseas. Portion of Australian army 
was also mobilised and kept under arms till the destruction of the German 
Pacific fleet. German Cruiser Lmden destroyed at North Cocos Island by 
H.M.A.S. Sydney. 

1915 Opening of Broken Hill Proprietary’s Ironworks at Newcastle, N.S.W. Mr. Fisher 
appointed High Commissioner for the Commonwealth. Referendum for 
purpose of giving increased powers to the Commonwealth abandoned. Navy 
Department created. Formation of Australian Wheat Board. First War 
Loan, £13,389,000. 

Australian troops landed at Dardanelles on 25th April. Loss of Submarine 
AE2 in operations at the Dardanelles. Census taken of Wealth and Income, 
and of Males in Australia between ages of 17 and 60. Australian troops 
withdrawn from Gallipoli on 19th December. 


1916 Record wheat harvest (180,000,000 bushels). Special recruiting campaign 
instituted. Australian troops transferred to France Acquisition of steam- 
ships by the Commonwealth. First Military Service Referendum—proposal 
rejected. Moratorium Regulations passed. Second War Loan, £21,656,000. 


1917 National Ministry formed. Third War Loan, £23,588,000. General strike. Kal- 
goorlie- Port Augusta railway completed. Second Military Service Referendum. 
Daylight Saving introduced and abandoned. Fourth War Loan, £21,584,000. 
Fifth War Loan, £21,214,000. 

1918 Population of Australia reaches 5,000,000. Australian troops in France formed 
into an Army Corps, commanded by Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Monash. Cessation 
of hostilities and surrender of Germany. Sixth War Loan, £42,952,000. 
Seventh War Loan, £44,084,000. Repatriation Department created, Australia 
House (Strand, London) opened by the King. Australian representative for 
United States appointed. Death of Sir G. H. Reid. Death of Lord Forrest 
of Bunbury, 

1919 Visit to Europe of Rt. Hon. W. M. Hughes, P.C., K.C., Prime Minister, as 
representative at Peace Conference. Epidemic of influenza. Seamen’s 
strike. Strike of Broken Hill miners. Aerial flight England to Australia 
by Capt. Sir Ross Smith and Lieut. Sir Keith Smith. Death of Hon. Alfred 
Deakin. Conference in London re Double Income Tax. Visit to Australia 
of General Sir W. Birdwood. Visit of Admiral Lord Jellicoe. First Peace 
Loan, £25,000,000. 

1920 Visit to Australia of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. Aerial flight England to 
Australia by Lieuts. Parer and McIntosh. Death of Rt. Hon. Sir Edmund 
Barton. Death of Rt. Hon. Sir Samuel Griffith. Imperial Statistical 

. Conference in London. Increase of allowance to Federal Members from £600 
to £1000. Second Peace Loan, £25,000,000. Total War and Peace Loans 
raised to 30th September, 1920, approximately £238,630,000. 
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OF THE 


COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA, 1919, 


AND EARLIER YEARS. 


SECTION I. 


STATISTICAL ORGANISATION AND SOURCES OF 
INFORMATION. 


§ 1. Introduction. 


1. Development of Australian Statistics—In the first issue of the Commonwealth 
Official Year Book (No. 1, 1901-1907), an account was given of the origin and develop- 
ment of Australian Statistics; vide pp. 1 to 16 therein. Owing to considerations of 
space, howeyer, this matter was considerably curtailed in succeeding Year Books, and 
appears in No. 4 on pp. 1 to 4. In the following issues, a still further curtailment has 
been made in order to make room for new matter. 

Briefly, it may be stated that to the “‘ Blue Books” compiled in Australia for the 
Imperial authorities, there succeeded, under Responsible Government, the statistics which 
each of the departments prepared for itself. State statistical departments were organised 
later, principally as collecting agencies of official and general information. 


Owing to absence of co-ordination in collection and compilation due to the organ- 
isation independently of the various States bureaux, there were difficulties in so 
combining State statistics as to get a satisfactory statistic for Australia as a whole, and 
various conferences of State Statisticians did not completely rectify the divergencies that 


had arisen. 


(i) Creation of the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics, Constitutionally, 
matters relating to “‘ Census and Statistics ” belong to the Commonwealth, and in 1906, 
under the authority of the Census and Statistics Act of 1905, providing for the taking of 
the Census and the collecting of general statistics, the Commonwealth Bureau of Census 
and Statistics was created. A conference of statistical representatives of Australian 
States and New Zealand, under the presidency of the Commonwealth Statistician, met 
in November and December, 1906. For a more or less complete presentation of 
the affairs of the Commonwealth and of its constituent parts, various desiderata were 
recognised, and a series of resolutions adopted by theconference. Identity of categories, 
simultaneity and identity in methods of collection, and uniformity in compilation, were 
the main features desired. A résumé of the resolutions of this conference is given in 


Year Book No. 1, pp. 12-16. 


(ii) Organisation of the Commonwealth Bureau of Oensus and Statistics. In the 
organisation of the Bureau, while all classes of work may at any time be relegated to 
any officer, certain fields of activity are attended to mainly by the officers mentioned 
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hereunder, who, subject to the general direction of the Statistician, supervise the work 
of the different branches :— 
Joun Stonnam, M.A, (Sydney), Chief Compiler; general administration, and 
Assistant Editorship of Official Year Book. 
Cuartes Henry Wickens, A.I.A. Supervisor of Census, Population, 
Transport and Communication, and Production Statistics. 
Epwarp Tannocn MoPuer. Shipping and Trade Statistics, 
GeraLp Licurroot, M.A. (Cambridge), Barrister at Law. Industrial and Social 
Statistics.(® 
FREDERICK DatarisH Rossirpr, M.A. (Melbourne), Defence ; general control 
of Library, &c. 
Freperick Wrirtam Barrorp, M.A. (Oxford), A.I.A. Financial and Vital 
Statistics. 
(a) Since 1916, on loan to Commonwealth Institute of Science and Industry. 


2. Sources of Information.—Statistical information is furnished (i) by the State 
Statistical Bureaux, either as a result of direct demand, or through the police and special 
collectors; (ii) by Commonwealth and State Departments (see lists of publications in 
§ 2 infra); (iii) in respect of returns of Trade, Customs and Excise, by the Trade and 
Customs Department; (iv) by scientific and technical experts, specially requisitioned 
to write on particular subjects; (v) by State Statisticians, as officers duly constituted 
under the Commonwealth Census and Statisties Act; and (vi) by information supplied 
compulsorily, on the Commonwealth Statistician’s demand. 


3. Maintenance of Secrecy.—Under no cireumstances can information supplied to a 
statistical office be used against the individual supplying it, All statistical enquiries are 
strictly impersonal, and the affairs of individuals or individual businesses are never dis- 
closed. No other Government Department can make use of the Statistical Departments 
in order to acquire detailed information otherwise unavailable. 


4. Accuracy Essential—The importance of accurate statistical information is 
emphasised. The making of untrue statements is heavily penalised. 


§ 2. Statistical Publications of Australia. 


1. Introductory.—The official statistical publications of Australia may be divided 
bibliographically into two main divisions, viz. :—(1) Commonwealth publications dealing 
both individually and collectively with the several States of the Commonwealth, and (2) 
State publications dealing with individual States only. Besides these there are many 
other reports, ete., issued regularly, which though not wholly statistical, necessarily 
contain a considerable amount of statistical information. The more important of 
these published to August, 1920, are included in the lists given hereunder. 


2. Commonwealth Publications. —Commonwealth publications may be grouped under 
two heads, viz. :—(i) Publications issued by the Commonwealth Statistician, and 
(ii) Parliamentary and Departmental Reports and Papers. 


(i) Publications issued by the Commonwealth Statistician. Tho following is a list 
of statistical publications issued from the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics 
since its inauguration up to August, 1920. The Demography, Finance, Production, and 
Transport and Communication Bulletins cover statistics from 1901. The Year Book 
contains figures from earlier years. 


Australian Life Tables, 1901-1910. Australian Joint Life Tables, 1901-1910. 


Census (1911) Bulletins.—No. 1—Population of States and Territories; No. 2— 
Persons of Non-European Race; No. 3—Ages; No. 4—Population of 
Counties, Local Government Areas, &c.; No. 5—Population of Elec- 
toral Divisions, Provinces, and Districts ; No. 6—Birthplaces; No. 7— 
Length of Residence in Australia; No. 8—Religions; No. 9—Educa- 
tion; No. 10—Blindness and Deafmutism; No. 11—Schooling ; No. 12— 
Conjugal Condition; No. 13—Localities ; No. 14—Mortality Investi- 


gation; No. 15—Families; No, 16—Occupations ; No. 17—Occupied 
Dwellings. 
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Census (1911) Resulis—Vol. I., Report, including Appendix A—Mathematical 
Theory of Population. Vol. II. (parts 1-8). Vol. IIL. (parts 9-14). Part 
1—Ages; part 2—Birthplaces; part 3—Residence; part 4—Educa- 
tion; part 5—Schooling; part 6—Religions; part 7—Infirmities ; 
part 8—Aliens; part 9—Conjugal; part 10—Families; part 11— 
Life Tables; part 12—Occupations, part 13—Dwellings; part 14— 
Summary. 

Finance—Bulletins, 1907 to 1915-16 annually ; 1916-17, 1917-18, and 1918-19 
(one vol.) ; future issues biennially. 

Inquiry into the Cost of Living in Australia, 1910-11. 

Labour and Industrial Statistics—Explanatory Memorandum on the Proposed 
Scheme. Report No. 1—Prices, Price-Indexes and Cost of Living in 
Australia, 1912. No. 2—Trade Unionism, Unemployment, Wages, Prices, 
and Cost of Living in Australia, 1891 to 1912. No. 3—Manufacturing 
Industries in the Commonwealth, 1912. No, 4—Expenditure on Living 
in the Commonwealth, November, 1913; Price Indexes, their Nature 
and Limitations, &c. Annual Reports—Prices, Purchasing Power of 
Money, Wages, Trade Unions, Unemployment, and General Industrial 
Conditions: No. 5—1913-14; No. 6—1915; No. 7—1916; No. 8— 
1917; No. 9—1918. 

Labour Bulletins—Quarterly, March, 1913 to June, 1917.* 

Local Government in Australia—July, 1919. 

Monthly Summary of Australian Statistics—Bulletins Nos. 1 to 69, from 
January, 1912 to September, 1917* (replacing the publication “ Trade, 
Shipping, and Oversea Migration”’). 

Official Year Book of the Commonwealth of Australia—Annually, 1907 to present 
issue (1920). 

Pocket Compendium of Australian Statistics, 1913, 1914, 1916, 1918, and 1919. 

Population and Vital Statistics Bulletins—Determination of the Population 
of Australia, 1901 to 1906. Commonwealth Demography, annually, 
1906 to 1910. Vital Statistics, annually, 1907 to 1910. Common- 
wealth Demography (comprising matter previously included in two 
last-named Bulletins), annually, 1911 to 1918, Vital Statistics, 
Quarterly, 1907 to June, 1911.* The Nomenclature of Diseases and 
of Causes of Death, 1907. New Edition, 1910. 

Production—Bulletins, annually, 1906 to 1917-8. 

Professional Papers—No. 1—The Classification of Diseases and Causes of 
Death, from the standpoint of the Statistician; Nos. 2 and 3—On the 
Influence of Infantile Mortality on Birthrate (2 papers); No. 4—On the 
Statistical Opportunities of the Medical Profession; No. 5—Tuberculosis 
Duration Frequency Curves, and the number of existing cases ultimately 
fatal; No. 6—The Problems of Statistics ; No. 7—The Evolution and 
Significance of the Census; No, 8—Census Takingt ; No. 9—Studies in 
Statistical Representation, I.—On the nature of the curve 


ga Age. 


No. 10—Studies in Statistical Representation, I. —Statistical Application of 
the Fourier series ; No. 11—Suicide in Australia ; No. 12—An Extension of 
the Principle Underlying Woolhouse’s Method of Graduationt ; No. 13— 
The First Commonwealth Census; No. 14—Mathematical Analysis of 
Climatological Physiology ; No. 15—The International Nosological Classi- 
fication, &c.; No. 16—Secular Progress of Pulmonary Tuberculosis and 
Cancer, &c.; No. 17—The Improvement in Infantile Mortality, &c.; No. 
18—Secular and Annual Fluctuations of Deaths from Several Diseases, &c. 

No. 19—Investigations Concerning a Law of Infant Mortalityt ; No. 20— 
Labour and Industrial Statistics§; No. 21—A Study in Proportional 
Representation||; No. 22--Studies in Statistical Representation, I1L.— 
Curves, their Logarithmic Homologues and Antilogarithmic Generatrices. 


? * Discontinued. Information now included in Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics. 


} 
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Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics—first issue, No. 70, December, 
1917 (replacing Monthly Summary of Australian Statistics). Ee 

Railway Statistics—Report on the Desirability of Improved Statistics of 
Government Railways in Australia, February, 1909. 

Shipping—Shipping and Oversea Migration, annually, 1906 to 1915-16. (Dis- 
continued.) 

Social Insurance—Report to the Hon. the Minister of Trade and Customs, 1910. 

Social Statistics—Bulletins, 1907 to 1915 annually; 1916, 1917, and 1918 (one 
vol.) ; future issues biennially. 

Superannuation for the Commonwealth Public Service—Report to the Hon. the 
Minister of Home Affairs, 1910, 

The Australian Commonwealth: Its Resources and Production—annually, 1908 
to 1915, 

Trade and Customs—Trade, and Customs and Excise Revenue, annually, 1906 
to 1918-19, 

Trade, Shipping, and Oversea Migration—monthly, January, 1907 to 

December, 1911.* 

Transport and Communication—Bulletins, 1906 to 1916 annually; 1917 and 
1918 (one vol.) ; future issues biennially. 

Wealth—The Private Wealth of Australia and its Growth, as ascertained by 
various methods, together with a Report of the War Census in 1915. 


(ii) Commonwealth Parliamentary and Departmental Reports and Papers. The 
following are the principal official reports and papers containing statistical matter which 
have been issued since the inauguration of the Commonwealth :— 


Advertising: Various publications issued by Department for External Affairs. 

Arbitration: Returns of Awards, Conferences, Agreements, &c., of Arbitra- 
tion Court. 

Bank: Balance Sheets of Commonwealth Bank, and Reports of Auditor-General. 

Bounties: Returns relating to payments. 

Defence—Commonwealth Military Journal, quarterly, April, 1911 to June, 
1916; Forces Lists—Military, Naval, Cadets; Staff and Gradation 
Lists, Australian Imperial Force; Journal of the Royal Military College ; 
Manual of War Precautions, various editions; Memorandum by Admiral 
Sir Reginald Henderson on the Naval Defence of Australia ; Report of 
Admiral Viscount Jellicoe on Naval Mission to Australia ; Memorandum 
on Australian Military Defence and its progress since Federation ; Memo- 
randum on the Defence of Australia, by Field-Marshal Lord Kitchener ; 
Military and Naval Orders; Records of Australian Contingents to the 
War in South Africa, 1899-1902, Relative Strength of Navies in the 
Pacific ; Report to Admiralty on H.M. Australian Fleet (extracts) ; Report 
on Navy Administration; Expenditure on Naval Bases; Reports on 
Camps, Canteens at Camps, Courts of Inquiry, Small Arms Factory, Royal 
Military College, Naval College, Rifle Clubs, Musketry, Universal Training, 
Cadets, Physical Training, Army Medical Corps, Organisation and Distribu- 
tion, Troopships, Naval Bases, Dockyards, Recruiting, Administration, 
Repatriation, Mobilisation, Finance, &c.; Reports of Royal Commission 
on Navy and Defence Administration; Report of Surgeon-General 
Fetherston on Army Medical Services; Report of Director of Naval 
Forces for 1906; Reports of the Military Board, 1905 and 1906 ; Report 
on an Inspection of the Military Forces of the Commonwealth by General 
Sir Ian Hamilton ; Synopsis of Report on the Business Branches of the 
Department by Mr. R. McC. Anderson; Proposals for the Home Defence 
of Australia; Tables of War and Peace Organisation and Establishments, 
Tables of Establishments, Australian Imperial Force. 

Economies Commission—Reports, &e. 


* Discontinued. Information since included in Monthly Summa of Australian Statisti 
September 1917; thoreafterin Quarterly Summary of Avsinahan Statistics’ 3 ee ae 
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Electoral—Report of Royal Commission on the Commonwealth Electoral Law 
and Administration; Returns under Representation Act 1905; Commis- 
sioners’ Special Reports; Statistics of Commonwealth Elections and 
Referenda; Statement by Commonwealth Statistician re Inflation of 
Electoral Rolls. 

Factories—Reports on Clothing, Cordite, Small Arms, Woollen Cloth, and Harness 
and Leather Factories. 

Federal Capital: Papers and Designs; Reports on Administration. 

Fisheries: Reports of the Director on Fishing Experiments carried out by the 


F.LS. ‘Endeavour’; Reports on Pearling Industry; Zoological and 
Biological Results of Fishing Experiments; Life and Work of H. ©. 
Dannevig. 


Fruit Industry : Report of Royal Commission. 

High Commissioner of the Commonwealth: Reports, annual, 1910 to 1916. 
Reports on Australian Butter Market in England. Visit to Canada and 
United States. 

Historical Records of Australia. Series I., vols. L—XIT. 

Home Affairs: Schedule of the Department—Nos. 1 to 25 (No. 26 issued 
by Department of Works and Railways). Report on the Business Branches 
of the Department by Mr. R. McC. Anderson. 

Immigrants and Immigration Restriction. Annual returns from 1902. 

Industry and Manufactures—Annual Return of Bounties Paid under Manufac 
tures Encouragement Act; Sugar Statistics, from 1901-2, re White and 
Black Labour, Production, Duties, Excise, Bounties, &¢.; Report of Royal 
Commission on Sugar Industry; Reports and Bulletins on Industries 
(Wool, Apples, Wheat, Sugar, &c.); Reports and Recommendations of 
Royal Commission on Pearl Shelling Industry. 

Inter-State Commission. Reports, annual, from 1914-15, and _ special. 
Prices Investigations (various.) 

Invalid and Old-Age Pensions: Statements and Reports. 

Lands and Surveys: Report of Conference of Commonwealth Director and 
States Surveyors-General. 

Law: Reports, various. Statutory Rules. Ordinances and Papers relating 
to administration in the various Territories. 

_ Lighthouses: Reports of Inspections, &c. 2 

Medical—Reports of Institute of Tropical Medicine; Reports on Tropical 
Diseases; Reports on Death and Invalidity ; Report on Secret Remedies ; 
Quarantine Reports. 

Meteorologist—Bulletins of Climate and Meteorology ; Rainfall Maps, Observa- 
tions, &c.; Professional Papers and Charts (various) ; Monthly Weather 
and Meteorological Reports, from January, 1910 ; The Australian Environ- 
ment, especially as controlled by Rainfall, by T. Griffith Taylor. 

Naturalization: Returns under Naturalization Act of 1903. 

New Guinea (late German): Statistics. 

Norfolk Island: Report of Administrator, annual, from 1915. 

Northern Territory—Report of the Government Resident for 1910; Annual 
Reports of Administrator from 1911; Bulletins Nos. 1 to 18; Miscellaneous 
Reports; Report of Royal Commission re Charges against Administrator, 
&e. 

Papua—Annual Reports from 1910-11 ; Handbooks, from 1904-5 ; Miscellaneous 
Reports ; Report on Three-power Rule in New Guinea (by Lieut.-Governor 
of Papua) ; Statistics of (late) German New Guinea ; Rabaul Record. 

Parliamentary Papers (miscellaneous). Reports of Committees, Commissions, 
Conferences, &c., Hansards. 

Patents and Trade Marks Statistics, 1904 to date. 

Postal: Report of Postal Services Royal Commission. 

Postmaster-General’s Department—Statement of Business transacted and 
details of Receipts and Expenditure, 1907, 1908 and 1909; Annual Reports 
of Postmaster-General’s Department from 1910; Report on the Business 
Management of Postmaster-General’s Department, by Mr.z Robert McC. 
Anderson. 
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Prices—Reports on prices investigation, fair profits, &e. 
Privy Council: Reports of Judgments. 


Public Service Commissioner—Report, 1901-4; Annual Reports from 1905 + 
and Public Service Lists, annual, from 1903. 


Public Works ; Reports of Parliamentary Standing Committee. 


Railways: Reports, various, re Gauges of Australian Railways, Unification of 
Gauges, Strategic Railways, &c.; Staff Lists; Reports of Engineer-in- 
Chief; Report of Royal Commission; Statements regarding Cost of 
Construction, Revenue, and Expenditure of Trans-Australian Railway. 


Repatriation; Report of Activities, &c.; Report of Trustees of Australian 
Soldiers’ Repatriation Fund, Repatriation (monthly). 


Science and Industry. Memo. on the Organisation of Scientific Research 
Institutions in U.S.A., by G. Lightfoot, M.A.; Reports of the Executive 
Council; Recent Developments in the Organisation of National Industrial 
Research Institutions; Bulletins, Nos. 1 to 16; Journal, monthly, 
from March, 1919. 


Shipping—Commonwealth Line of Steamships, Return of Voyages, &c. ; 
Merchant Tonnage and the Submarine ; Reports on Sea Carriage ; Reports 
of Federal Ship-building Tribunal. 


Social Insurance: Report by the Hon. Sir John Cockburn on the Hague 
Conference of 1910. 


Tariff—Tariff Guide, Annual, from 1903; also Customs and Tariff Schedules s 
Reports on Tariff Investigation; Tariff Decisions, Customs Orders. 


Taxation and Land Tax—Annual Reports of Commissioner from 1910-11 * 


Report of Royal Commission on Taxation of Leasehold Estates in Crown 
Lands. 


Trade and Customs—Report of Royal Commission on Meat Export Trade ; 
Trade and Customs Returns, 1903 to 1905 (by Government Statistician of 
New South Wales); Report of Royal Commission on Tasmanian Customs 
Leakage. 

~ Treasury—Correspondence relating to the Gold Reserve in respect to the issue of 
Australian Notes; Budget, annual, from 1901-2 ; Estimates, annual, from 
1901-2 ; also Supplementary Estimates; Treasurer’s Statements and Re- 
ports of Auditor-General, annual, from 1901-2 ; Treasury Notes issued to the 
various Banks of the Commonwealth; Treasury Statements of Receipts 
and Expenditure (issued quarterly in the Commonwealth Gazelte); Reports 
of Joint Committee on Public Accounts; War Debts of the British Empire 
(by Hon. W. A. Watt); Statements and Reports regarding Maternity 
Allowances, Invalid and Old-Age Pensions, War Pensions, Dealings and 
Transactions under Commonwealth Inscribed Stock Act. 


Water: Report on Murray River Waters Act (annual) from 1917-18, 


Wool: Reports of Central Wool Committee; Purchase of Wool Clip by 
Imperial Government. 


Works and Railways. Digest, No. 26 (Nos. 1 to 25 issued by the Department 
of Home Affairs). 


3. State Publications.—The chief publications of each State are as follows :— 
(i) New South Wales.—(a) Publications by Government Statistician :-— 


Statistical Register (annual); Official Year Book of New South Wales (annual) ; 
Statesman’s Year Book (annual); Vital Statistics (monthly and annual) ; 
Statistical Bulletin (monthly to December, 1919), thereafter quarterly ; 
Six States of Australia and New Zealand (annual) to 1905; Reports on 
Rural and Manufacturing Industries, and on Value of Production (annual 
and special) ; Population of New South Wales (quarterly) ; Comparative 


Legislation relating to the Industrial Classes; Friendly Societies’ Ex- 
perience, 1900-1908. 
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(b) Departmental Papers :— 
Annual Reports of Officials, Departments, Boards, Bureaux, &c., relating 
to— 


Reports 


Aborigines ; Accounts; Agriculture; Art Gallery ; Auditor-General ; Botan- 
ical Gardens; Brickworks; Budget; Disaster Relief; Education; Esti- 
mates; Explosives; Factories and Shops (Minimum Wage, Early Closing, 
Shearers’ Accommodation); Finance; Fisheries; Forestry; Friendly. 
Societies; Garden Suburbs; Health; Immigration; Industrial Schools ; 
Insane; Labour and Industry, and Labour Commission ; Lands—Crown 
Lands, and Western Land Board; Leprosy ; Local Government ; Medical 
Officer; Microbiology; Miners’ Accident Relief; Mines; Museum, and 
Technological Museum; National Park; Parliamentary Reports ; 
Pharmacy; Police; Printing Office; Prisons; Public Library; Public 
Service; Public Works; Railways and Tramways ; Reformatories ; 
Registrar-General ; Savings Bank ; State Children’s Relief; State Clothing 
Factory ; State Debt Commission ; State Industrial Undertakings ; Trade 
Unions; University ; Water Conservation and Irrigation. 

of Parliamentary Committees, Commissions, Conferences, &c.; Hansards ; 
Agricultural Gazette (monthly); Industrial Gazette (monthly); Trade 
Reports; Records of the Geological Survey; Return of Gold Yields 
(quarterly); Statement of Assets and Liabilities of Public Companies 
(quarterly), and of Banks (quarterly); Railways and Tramways Report 
(quarterly) ; Observatory Reports and Bulletins ; Report on Special War 
Expenditure ; Synopsis of Voting at Elections. 


(c) Reports and Statements of Local Bodies as follows :-— 
Fire Commissioners; Harbour Trusts; Hospitals; Municipalities ; University ; 


Water Supply and Sewerage Boards. 


(ii) Victoria.—{a) Publications by Government Statist :— 
Statistical Register (annual to 1916); Victorian Year Book (annual); Vital 


Statistics (annual and quarterly) ; Statistical Abstracts (quarterly to 1917) ; 
Returns of Oversea Imports and Exports (monthly); Reports on Rural 
and Manufacturing Industries, and on Value of Production (annual and 
special) ; Report on Friendly Societies (annual) ; Report on Trade Unions 
(annual). 


(b) Departmental Papers :— 
Annual Reports of Officials, Departments, Boards, Bureaux, &c., relating 


to—Aborigines ; Accident Insurance; Accounts; Agriculture, and Agricul- 
tural Colleges ; Astronomer ; Anditor-General; Budget; Charitable Tnsti- 
tutions; Coal Miners’ Accident Relief; Coal Mines; Council of Judges ; 
Country Roads; Education; Estimates ; Explosives; Factories (Work- 
rooms, Shops, &c.); Finance ; Forests ; Friendly Societies ; Health ; Inde- 
terminate Sentences ; Inebriates’ Institutions ; Insane ;' Lands and Survey ; 
Lands Purchase and Management ; Licences Reduction; Marine; Mines ; 
Neglected Children and Reformatory Schools; Observatory ; Parliamen- 
tary Reports ; Penal Establishments, Gaols, and Reformatory Prisons ; 
Public Library, Museums, and National Gallery ; Public Service ; Railways 
(Railway Construction, Parliamentary Standing Committee, &c.); Rivers 
and Water Supply; Savings Banks ; University ; Wheat Marketing. 


Reports of Parliamentary Committees, Commissions, Conferences, &c. ; 


Hansards ; Trade and Prices Reports ; Memoirs and Bulletins of the 
Geological Survey; Return of Yield of Goldfields (quarterly); Returns 
under Acts relating to Banks and Currency, Public Companies, Electric 
Light and Power, &c. ; Receipts and Disbursements (quarterly); Bank 
Liabilities and Assets (quarterly) ; Determinations of Wages Boards and 
Courts of Industrial Appeal; Summary of Wages and Conditions fixed by 
Wages Boards ;. Industrial Gazette (monthly) . 


{c) Reports and Siatements of Local Bodies as follows :— 
Fire Brigades Boards ; Harbour Trusts; Hospitals and Benevolent Asylums ; 


Municipalities; Tramway Boards; University ; Waterworks ‘Trusts ; 
Melbourne and Metropolitan Board of Works. 
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(iii) Queensland.—(a) Publications by Government Statistician :— 
Statistical Register (annual); Official Year Book, 1901; A.B.C. of Queensland 
Statistics (annual); Vital Statistics (annual and monthly); Reports on 
Rural and Manufacturing Industries (annual and special). 


(b) Departmental Papers :— é 

Annual Reports of Officials, Departments, Boards, Bureaux, &c., relating 
to—Aborigines; Accounts; Advertising; Agent-General; Agricultural 
Bank, Agriculture and Stock; Analyst; Art Gallery; Auditor-General ; 
Budget ; Education ; Estimates; Explosives; Finance; Forests; Friendly 
Societies ; Government Relief; Harbours and Rivers; Health; Hospitals 
for Insane ; Immigration ; Industrial Undertakings ; Insolvency ; Insurance ; 
Intestate Estates ; Labour (Factories, Shops, &c.); Lands; Life Insurance 
and Annuities; Machinery and Scaffolding; Marine; Medicine (Tropical 
Medicine, Inspection of Schools, &e.); Mines; Orphanages; Papers ; 
Police; Prisons; Public Library; Public Service; Public Works; 
Railways; Savings Bank; State Children’s Department; State Enter- 
prises ; Sugar Experimental Stations and Central Sugar Mills; Taxation ; 
Thursday Island; University ; Water Supply; Workers’ Dwellings. 

Reports of Parliamentary Committees, Commissions, Conferences, &c. ; 
Hansards ; Blue Book (annual); Mining Journal (monthly); Reports of the 
Geological Survey; Reports on Sugar Industry; Industrial Gazette 
(monthly) ; Determinations of Wages Boards. 

(c) Reports and Statements of Local Bodies as follows :— 

Harbour Boards; Hospitals, Sanatoria, Asylums, &c. ; Municipalities ; 

University ; Water Supply and Sewerage Boards. 


(iv) South Australia.—(a) Publications by the Under-Secretary and Government 
Statist :-— 
Statistical Register (annual); Official Year Book, 1912 and 1913; Blue Book 
(annual) ; Statesman’s Pocket Year Book (annual); Returns of Births and 
Deaths (monthly) ; Statistical Summary, 1836 to 1910; Reports on Rural 
and Manufacturing Industries (annual and special). 


(b) Departmental Papers :— 


Annual Reports of Officials, Departments, Boards, Bureaux, &ec, relating 
to—Accounts; Advances to Settlers; Agent-General ; Agriculture ; 
Astronomer ; Audit-Commissioner ; Botanic Gardens ; Budget ; Destitution; 
Education; Estimates; Factories; Fisheries, and Oyster Fisheries ; 
Forests; Gaols and Prisons; Hospitals for the Insane; Lands and 
Surveys; Local Government ; Marine; Mines; National Park; 
Observatory; Parliamentary Papers; Police; Produce Department ; 
Public Library, Museum and Art Gallery; Public Service; Publie Works 5 
Railways; Registrar-General ; Savings Bank; State Children ; Stock ; 
Trade Unions; Water’Supply ; Woods and Forests. 

Reports of Parliamentary Committees, Commissions, Conferences, * &c. ; 
Hansards ; Agricultural Journal (monthly); Bulletins and Reports of 
Department of Agriculture, and of Chemistry, and of Science and 
Industry; Review of Mining Operations (half-vyearly); Records and 
Reports of Geological Survey ; Reports of Railway Commissioners 
(quarterly); Statements of Receipts and Disbursements (quarterly) ; 
Determinations of Wages Boards; Industrial Reports, 


(c) Reports and Statements of Local Bodies as follows :— 


Fire Brigades; Health Boards ; Hospitals ; Municipalities ; Tramway Trust ; 
University. 


(v) Western Australia.—(a) Publications by Government Statistician :— 


Statistical Register (annual); Year Book, 1900-03, 1902-4, 1905 (part); Blue 
Book (annual) ; Statistical Abstracts (quarterly, previously issued monthly 
to July, 1917); Population and Vital Statistics (annual and quarterly) ; 
Statistical View of Progress (annual); Reports on Rural and Manufac- 
turing Industries, and on Trade and Shipping (annual and special). 
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(b) Departmental Papers :— 

Annual Reports of Officials, Departments, Boards, Bureaux, &c., relating 
to—Aborigines ; Agent-General ; Agricultural Bank ; Agriculture ; Analyst ; 
Astronomer ; Auditor-General; Budget; Charities and Industrial and 
Reformatory Schools; Education; Estimates; Explosives; Factories 
(Health, Medical, Early Closing, &c.); Finance; Fisheries; Friendly 
Societies (Industrial Conciliation, Arbitration, Trade Unions); Geological 
Survey; Harbours; Insane; Labour; Lands and Surveys, and Lands 
Titles; Machinery; Mines; Museum and Art Gallery; Parliamentary 
Papers, Police; Prisons; Public Library ; Public Service; Public Works ; 
Railways; Savings Bank; Stock; Taxation; Trading Concerns; Water 
Supply, Sewerage and Drainage ; Woods and Forests. 

Reports of Parliamentary Committees, Commissions, Conferences, &c.; 
Hansards ; Agricultural Journal (monthly); Gold and Mineral Exports 
(monthly); Reports and Bulletins of the Geological Survey; Bulletins 
of the Department of State Medicine and Public Health, Government 
Savings Bank Return (monthly); Financial Relations between the State of 
Western Australia and the Commonwealth ; Proceedings before Boards of 
Conciliation and Courts of Arbitration; Superannuation, Public Service ; 
Report on Principal Electoral Systems. 

(c) Reporis and Statements of Local Bodies as follows :— . 

Cemetery Boards; Fire Brigades; Harbour Trusts and Boards; Hospitals ; 

Municipalities and Road Boards; University ; Waterworks - Boards. 
(vi) Tasmania.—(a) Publications by Government Statistievan :— 

Statistical Register (annual); Statesman’s Pocket Year Book, annual, from 
1915; Statistical Summaries (annual); Vital Statistics and Migration 
(annual and monthly); Reports on Rural, &c., Production and Industries 
(annual and special). 

(b) Departmental Papers :— 

Annual Reports of Officials, Departments, Boards, Bureaux, &c., relating 
to—Accounts; Agent-General; Agricultural Bank ; Agriculture ; Auditor- 
General; Budget ; Charitable Grants; Education ; Estimates ; Explosives ; 
Factories ; Finance ; Friendly Societies and Trade Unions ; jaols; Health ; 
Industrial; Lands and Survey ; Machinery ; Mines; Museum and Botanical 
Gardens; Neglected Children; Parliamentary Papers; Police ; Public 
Library ; Public Service ; Public Works; Railways; Savings Banks ; 
Stock; Taxes; Titles; University. 

Reports of Parliamentary Committees, Commissions, Conferences, &c. ; 
Hansards; Geological Survey Bulletins; Progress of the Mineral 
Industry (quarterly); Wages Boards Determinations; Statement of 
Public Debts Sinking Fund. 

(c) Reports and Statements of Local Bodies as follows :— 

Country Libraries ; Drainage Board; Fire Brigade Board ; Harbour ‘Trusts; 

Hospitals ; Industrial Schools ; Marine Boards ; Municipalities ; University. 


§ 3. Bibliography of Recent Works on Australia. 


1. General.—It ishoped that the accompanying list of works dealing with Australia 
and Australian affairs generally, while not exhaustive, may prove of some service. The 
list refers to works published since the year 1901, and is additional to departmental 


official publications. 
qn, J. Australia. London, 1913. 

TCG MIALTEN AITAROTIC EXPEDITION. Home of the Blizzard. London, 1914. ; 
AUSTRALIAN ASSOCIATION FOR THH ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. Annual Reports of Proceedings. 
BERNAYS, OC. A., Queensland Politics during Sixty Years, 1859-1919. Brisbane, 1919. 
BRADY, H. J. ‘Australia Unlimited. Melbourne, 1918. 
BRITISH IMMIGRATION LEAGUE OF AUSTRALIA. Annual Reports. 
BucHANAN, A. W. The Real Australia. London, 1907. 
BULLEN, FRANK T. Advance Australia. London, 1907. 
CuarkK, A.T. Australian Constitutional Taw. Melbourne, 1905. 
CuaRK, Victor 8. The Labour Movement in Australasia, London, 1906. 
CoGHLAN, Sir T. A. Labour and pee n Sears London, 1918. 

. Sir George Grey. istchurch, : 
SO ee Gach ar. First boon ety of Australia and New Guinea, - Sydney, 1906. 
Cramp, K.R. State and Federal Constitutions of Australia. Sydney, ne ra enaid 
CrrED, Dr. J.M. My Recollections of Australia and Elsewhere, 1842-1914. London, i 
D’AvunET, PB. L’Aurore Australe. Melbourne, 1905 ; Paris, 1907. 
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DuNcAN, N. Australian Byways. London, 1915. 

Evarr, H. R. Federalism in Australia. Sydney and London, 1918. 

FavENC, FE. Explorers of Australia. Melbourne, 1908. 

FEDERAL HANDBOOK ON AUSTRALIA. Melbourne, 1914. 

FivoHert, Rey. Dr. W. H. The New World of the South: I. Australia in the Making; I. The 
Romance of Australian History. London, 1913. 

Fox, FRANK. Peeps at Many Lands. Australia. London, 1911. 

Fraser, J. Foster. Australia: The Making of a Nation. London, 1910. 

Gay, Frorencr. In Praise of Australia. London, 1912. 

GILLES, WM. Stories in English History for Young Australians. Melbourne, 1905. 

GLYNN, Hon. P. McM. The Federal Constitution—The Proposed Amendments. Adelaide, 1915. 

Grugory, J. W. The Dead Heart of Australia, London, 1906. Australia and New Zealand (in 
Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and Travel). London, 1907. Australia. Cambridge, 
1916. 

Grey, J. G. Australasia, Old and New. London, 1901. 

GuLLETr, H.S. The Opportunity in Australia. London, 1914. 

HARRIS, WALTER K. Out back in Australia. Second Edition, London, 1913; Berlin, 1914. 

HENDERSON, G. C. Sir George Grey. London, 1907. 

Howir?, Dr. A. W. The Native Tribes of South East Australia. London, 1904. 

IMPERIAL FEDERATION LEAGUE. Reprints of Lectures. 

JacomB, C. E. God's Own Country. London, 1914. 

JENKS, E. History of the Australasian Colonies. 3rd Rdition, Cambridge, 1912. 

JOHNS, Frep. Notable Australians. Adelaide, 1906 and 1908. Australasia's Prominent People, 
London, 1914. Fred Johns’ Annual, showing Who's Who in Australasia. Adelaide, 1912, 
1913, 1914, 

JOHNSTON, SiR H. Pioneers In Australasia. London, 1913. 

Jose, A. W. History of Australasia. Sydney, 1909 and 1911. 

KEENAN, J. J. Commonwealth of Australia Inaugural Celebrations. Sydney, 1907. 

KNOWLES, G. S. The Acts of the Parliament of the Commonwealth of Australia from 1901 to 
1911, and in foree on January 1, 1912. London, 1914. 

LER, IpA (Mrs. C. B. Marriott.) The Coming of the British to Australia. 1788-1829. London, 
1906. 

LEWIN, BE. The Commonwealth of Australia. London, 1917. 

Lona, C. R. Stories of Australian Exploration. Melbourne. Editions 1903, 1906, and 1913. 

MAIDEN, J. H. Sir Joseph Banks, the Father of Australia. Sydney, 1909. 

MANES, ALFRED. Der Soziale Erdteil : Studienfahrt eines National-Skonomen durch Australasien. 
Berlin, @. S. Mittler und Sobn. 

MANUAL OF EMERGENCY LEGISLATION. Commonwealth of Australia. Melbourne, 1916. 

Masson, E. R. An Untamed Territory—The Northern Territory of Australia. London, 1915. 

Metrix, A. Le Socialisme sans doctrines : la question ouvriére et la question agraire en Australie 
et Nouvelle-Zélande. Paris, 1901. 

Mints, Dr. R. C. The Colonization of Australia (1829-42). London, 1915. 

MONASH, Likut.-GEN. SIR JOHN. The Australian Victories in France in 1918. London, 1920, 

Moorn, W. H. The Constitution of the Commonweaith of Australia, Tondon, 1902, Second 
Edition. Melbourne, 1910. 

Moroan, B. H. The Trade and Industry of Australia. London. 1909. 

Murpocw, WALTER. The Australian Citizen. Melbourne, 1912. The Making of Australia. 
Melbourne, 1917. 

Mucrpny, H.M. Labour and Wages in Australia. Melbourne, 1917. 

NeELson, W. Foster Fraser's Vallacies. Sydney, 1910. 

Nortuoorr, C. H. Australian Social Development. New York, 1918. 

ONSLOW, 8. M, Early Records of the Macarthurs of Camden, 1789-1834. Sydney, 1914, ° 

OXFORD SURVEY OF Empire (6 vols.). Vol. V. Australasia. London, 1914. : 

PHILLIPS, Dr. MARTON. A Colonial Autocracy. London, 1909. 

Pratt, HE. A. The State Railway Muddle in Australia. London, 1912. 

PuLSFORD, E. Commerce and the Empire. London, 1903. 

QuIOK, Hon. SIR J., AND GARRAN, Stk R. R. The Annotated Constitution of the Australian 
Commonwealth. Sydney, 1901. 

QuioK, Hon. Sim J., AND Groom, Hoy. L. B. The Judicial Power of the Commonwealth, 
Melbourne, 1904, 

Raver, Epirn. Empire Builders in Australia. London, 1911. 

RANKIN, M. T. Arbitration and Conciliation in Australia. London, 1918. 

Rurves, W. P. State Experiments in Australia and New Zealand, 2 vols. London, 1902. 

are D. Australia (in Lucas’s Historical Geography of the British Colonies). Oxford, 

Rownanpd, P. Y. The New Nation. London, 1903. 

RuspEN, G. W. History of Australia. 3 vols. Melbourne, 1908. 

Sapper, Karn. Australien und Ozeanien. Leipzig, 1909. 

Somsontan, §, Aurimllen it Saki’ Weueue tan eh tee 
Jena, 1911. : : hee as - I. Jena, 1909; do. Bd. II 

Scorr, Ernust. Terre Napoléon : A History of French Explorations and Projects in Australia. 
London, 1919. Lapérouse. Sydney, 1912. Life of Matthew Flinders, R.N. Sydne 
1914. A Short History of Australia, Oxford, 1916. - RF ea 

Scorr, R. F. The Voyage of the Discovery. 2 vols. London, 1905. 


Edinburgh, 1911, 
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SEARCY, A. In Australian Tropics. London, 1907. By Flood and Field. Melbourne, 1911. 

SPENCE, W. G. Australia’s Awakening. Sydney, 1909. 

SPENCER, Sir W. B., AND GILLEN, F. J. The Northern Tribes of Central Australia. London, 
1904. Across Australia. 2 vols. London, 1912. The Native Tribes of the Northern 
Territory of Australia. London, 1914. 

SPURR, REV. F.C. Five Years Under the Southern Cross. London, 1915. 

St. LEDGER, A. Austratian Socialism. JTondon, 1909. 

TAYLOR, Dr. T.G. Australia. Physiographic and Economic. Oxford, 1911. A Geography of 
Australia. Oxford, 1914. With Scott: The Silver Lining. London, 1916. The Australian 
Environment, especially as controlled by Rainfall. Melbourne, 1918. 

THomAS, N. W. Natives of Australia. London, 1906. Kinship Organisations and Group 
Marriages in Australia. Cambridge, 1906. 

THomson, R. P. A National History of Australia and New Zealand and the Adjacent Islands, 
London, 1917. 

TILBEY, A. W. Australasia. London, 1912. 

TURNER, H. G, First Decade of the Australian Commonwealth. London, 1911. 

VAUGHAN, H. M. An Australian Wander-Year. London, 1914. 

Vossion, L. L’Australie Nouvelle et son avenir. Paris, 1902. 

WALTHAM, E. Life and Labour in Australia. London, 1909. 

WATSON, Dr. F. Historical Records of Australia, vol. 1, series I-XII. 

WHITH, RIGHT REY. GILBERT (Bishop of Willochra), Thirty Years in Tropical Australia. London, 
1918. 

WILKINSON, H. L. The History of the Trust Movement im Australia. -Melbourne, 1914. State 
Regulation of Prices in Australia. Melbourne, 1917. 

WIseE, Hon. B. R. Commonwealth of Australia. London, 1909. 2nd Edition, J.ondon, 1913. 
The Making of the Australian Commonwealth. London, 1913. 

YEAR BOOK OF AUSTRALIA. Annual. Sydney. 


2. Works on Special Subjects.—In addition to the works set out in the above 
bibliography dealing generally with the historical, industrial and personal aspects of the 
Australian people, there are a number of recent works upon special subjects, of which the 
following are amongst the more important :— 


BAKER, RICHARD T., AND SaiTH, H.G. A Research on the Eucalypts. Sydney, 1902. A Research 
on the Pines of Australia, Sydney, 1910. 
Baker, RicHsARD T. Cabinet Timbers of Australia. Sydney, 1913. Australian Fiora in Applied 
Art. Sydney, 1915. 
BURNELL, F.S. Australia versus Germany. The Taking of German New Guinea. London, 1915. 
CHAPMAN, F, Australian Fossils. Sydney, 1914. 
CueRRY, Dr. T. Victorian Agriculture. Melbourne, 1916. 
ChaRK, DonaLp. Australian Mining and Metallurgy. Melbourne, 1904. Gold Refining (with 
plates). London, 1909. 
Conner, JAMES. The Pastoral Age in Australasia. London, 1911. 
Courins, J. T., AND MEADEN, C. H. Local Government Law and Taxation. Melbourne, 1905. 
Giuizs, WM. First Studies in Insect Life in Australasia. Melbourne, 1904. 
GRAsBY, W.C. Australian Agriculture. London, 1912. 
GuILFoyiE, W. R. Australian Plants. Melbourne, 1910. 
Harn, ROBERT, AND GILLIES, W. Nature Studies in Australia. Mcibourne, 1903. Revised 
Edition. Melbourne, 1910. 
HALL, RoBertT. Useful Birds of Southern Australia. Melbourne, 1907. 
Hawkrswortn, A. Australasian Sheep and Wool. 3rd Edition. Sydney, 1911. 
Hunt, H. A., TAYLOR, Dr.T. G., AND QUAYLE, EH. T. Text Book on the Climate and Weather 
of Australia. Melbourne, 1914. 
Ineuis, GorDON. Sport and Pastime in Australia. London, 1912. 
LANE, C. G. Creature Life in Australian Wilds. London, 1913. 
Lmacu, Dr. J. A. An Australian Bird Book. Melbourne, 1911. 
Lr Sovrr, W.H.D. Wild Lite in Australia. Melbourne, 1907. 
Lucas, A. H. 8., AND LE SovEr, W. H. D. Animals of Australia. Melbourne, 1909. The Birds 
of Australia. Melbourne, 1911. : 
MAIDEN, J. H. Critical Revision of the Genus Eucalyptus. 4 vols. and 1st part of 5th vol. 
Sydney, 1903. ¥orest Flora of New South Wales. 6 vols. and 2 parts of 7th vol, 
Sydney, 1904. 
McALFINE, D. The Rusts of Australia : their Structure, Natureand Classification. Melbourne, 1910. 
Paterson, J. W. Nature in Farming. Melbourne, 1916. 
PowER, F. DANVERS.. Coalfields and Collieries of Australia. Melbourne, 1912. 
RouGHLEY, T. C. Fishes of Australia and their Technology. Sydney, 1916. 
ScuuLER, P. Ff. H. Australia in Arms. London, 1916. 
SuiTH, H.B. The Sheep and Wool Industry of Australasia. London, 1914. 
STEAD, D. G. Fishes of Australia. Sydney, 1906. 
Srrona, Dr. A. T. Australia and the War. Melbourne, nee 
canton, C. Geology of New South Wales. Sydney, 1914. 
pci, A. ny Sate Live Stock Manual. 2nd Edition. Melbourne and Sydney, 
1903. 
Taytor, Dr. T.G. Australian Meteorology. Oxford, 1920, 
 WANDANDIAN.” ‘Travels in Australasia. Birmingham, 1912. 
Warernouse, G. A., AND LYELL, G. Butterflies of Australia. Sydney, 1912. 
WHITE, CHARLES. History of Australian Bushranging. 2 vols. Sydney, 1906. 
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SECTION IH. 


DISCOVERY, COLONISATION, AND FEDERATION OF 
AUSTRALIA. 


§ 1. Early Knowledge of Australia. 


A brief, though fairly comprehensive, account of the discovery and early knowledge 
of Australia was given in Year Book No. 1 (pp. 44 to 51). This account appeared in a 
condensed form in Year Books Nos. 2, 3, and 4. Bibliographical references to the subject 
were also given in Year Book No, 1 (p. 49). Exigencies of space prevent the inclusion 
of any further reference to this subject in the present issue. 


§ 2. The Taking Possession of Australia. 


Reference was made to the more important facts relating to the taking possession 
and annexation of Australia in each of the first four issues of this book: see preferably 
Year Book No. 4 (pp. 15 and 16). In so far as the annexation of the eastern parts is 
concerned, a full historical account of the period may be found in the “‘ Historical Records 
of New South Wales,” Vol. I., parts 1 and 2. For an account of the annexation of 
Western Australia, reference may be made to the West Australian Year Book, 1905, 
Part I. 


§ 3. The Creation of the Several Colonies. 


1. Introduction.—A historical summary of the facts relating to the creation of the 
several colonies, the separation of Victoria and Queensland, and the changes in the 
boundaries of certain of the colonies has appeared in previous issues of this book: see 
Year Book No. 4 (pp. 16 to 23). The main facts in this connection may be traced by 
reference to the maps in preceding issues (see Year Book, No. 4, pp. 17 and 18). 


2. No further Creation of Colonies after 1859.—Since the separation of Queensland 
in 1859 no other creation of colonies has taken place in Australia, though the boun- 
daries of New South Wales, Queensland, and South Australia were altered later, and the 
control of the Northern Territory was transferred from South Australia to the Common- 
wealth in 1911. In 1914, the boundary between Victoria and South Australia, which 
had been in dispute, was determined by the High Court. The dates of foundation of 
the Australasian colonies, and their areas at the close of 1859, were as shewn in the 
following table :— 


DATES OF FOUNDATION OF AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES AND AREAS AS AT 
END OF 1859. 


; 5 Date of Date of | Date of First 

Colony. Annexation. Creation. : Be cat Square Biles, 
New South Wales .. a 1770 1786 1788 1,020,412 
Tasmania .. ~ 3 1788 | 1825 1803 =| 26,215 
South Australia ax - 1788 1834 1836 309,850 
Victoria .. Ee te 1770 1851 1834 87,884 
Queensland y Rad 1770 1859 1824 554,300 
Western Australia .. at 1829 1829 1829 975,920 
New Zealand ay a 1840 1841 1814 104.471 (a) 


(a) By proclamation dated 10th June, 1901, the area of the Dominion was increased by 2 
miles, making it now 104,751 square miles, by the inclusion of the Cook Group and marinara rtp 
3. Australasia, 1863 to 1900.—The immense area generally known as Australasia 
had, by 1863, been divided into seven distinct colonies, the areas of which are shewn 
below. The areas of the Northern Territory and the Federal Capital Territory, which 
are now under the exclusive jurisdiction of the Commonwealth, are given separately, 
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On the Ist January, 1901, the colonies mentioned above, with the exception of New 
Zealand, were federated under the name of the ‘‘ Commonwealth of Australia,” the 
designation of “ Colonies” being at the same time changed into that of “States.” The 
total area of the Commonwealth is, therefore, 2,974,581 square miles. The dates of 
creation and the areas of the separate colonies and territories, as determined on the 
final adjustment of their boundaries, are shewn in the following table :— 


DATES OF CREATION AND AREAS OF THE SEVERAL COLONIES AND 


TERRITORIES. 
= \] : 
Year of ~ | Year of 
| mpenae poi Bermition Present 
Colony. | - into Share Colony. into auaue 
| oes Miles. || ee Miles. 
New South Wales | 1786 309,432(a) New Zealand .. 1841 104,751 
Tasmania eS 20 26,215 || Victoria ae 1851 87,884 
Western Australia | 1829 975,920 || Queensland ate 1859 670,500 
South Australia | 1834 380,070 || Northern Territory 1863 523,620 
(proper) | | Federal Capital 
=. 1 ee IN {] Territory .. 1911 940(b) 
Commonwealth ue a 2,974,581 square miles. 
Australasia Fe ae 3,079,332 square miles. 


(a) Exclusive of Federal Capital Territory (Canberra and Jervis Bay). 
(b) Prior to 1911 included with New South Wales. 

4. British New Guinea or Papua.—Under the administration of the Commonwealth, 
but not included in it, is British New Guinea or Papua, finally annexed by the British 
Government in 1884. This Territory was for a number of years administered by the 
Queensland Government, but was transferred to the Commonwealth by proclamation on 
the lst September, 1906, under the authority of the Papua Act (Commonwealth) of 
16th November, 1905. The area of Papua is about 90,540 square miles. More extended 
reference to this dependency of the Commonwealth will be found in Section XXIX. 


5. Transfer of the Northern Territory to the Commonwealth.—On the 7th December, 
1907, the Commonwealth and the State of South Australia entered into an agreement 
for the surrender to and acceptance by the Commonwealth of the Northern Territory, 
subject to approval by the Parliaments of the Commonwealth and the State. This 
approval was given by the South Australian Parliament under the Northern Territory 
Surrender Act 1907 (assented to on the 14th May, 1908), and by the Commonwealth 
Parliament under the Northern Territory Acceptance Act 1910 (assented to on the 16th 
November, 1910). ‘The Territory accordingly was transferred by proclamation to the 
Commonwealth on the Ist January, 1911. Further information may be found in 
Section XXXII. of this book on “ The Northern Territory.” 


6. Norfolk Island.—Although administered for many years by the Government of 
New South Wales, this island was, until 1st July, 1914, a separate Crown colony. On 
that date it was taken over by the Federal Parliament as a territory of the Common- 
wealth. Further reference to the island will be found in the latter part of Section 


XXXIV. 


§ 4. Transfer of the Federal Capital Territory to the 
Commonwealth. 

On the 18th October, 1909, the Commonwealth and the State of New South Wales 
entered into an agreement for the surrender to and acceptance by the Commonwealth of 
an area of 912 square miles as the seat of Government of the Commonwealth. In 
December, 1909, Acts were passed by the Commonwealth and New South Wales Parlia- 
ments, approving the agreement, and on the 5th December, 1910, a proclamation was 
issued vesting the Territory in the Commonwealth on and from the Ist J anuary, 1911. 
By the Jervis Bay Territory Acceptance Act 1915, an area of 28 square miles at Jervis 
Bay, surrendered by New South Wales according to an agreement made in 1913, was 
accepted by the Commonwealth. Further reference to this Territory will be found in 


Section XX XI. of this book, 
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§ 5. The Exploration of Australia. 


A fairly complete, though brief, account of the Exploration of Australia was given in 
Year Book No. 2 (pp. 20 to 39). A brief summary of the more important facts relating 
to the subject was given in Year Books Nos. 3 and 4. Maps shewing the progress of 
Australian exploration may also be found in previous issues (see No. 8, p. 35). 


§ 6. The Constitution of the States. 


A brief and condensed statement of the constitutional history of the several States, 
shewing how their present Constitutions have been built up, may be found in Section II. 
of the second, third, and fourth issues of the Year Book. (See No. 4, pp. 27 to 32.) 

A conspectus of the Acts of Constitution of the Commonwealth and the several 
States is given in Section No. XXYV. 


§ 7. The Federal Movement in Australia. 


A summary was given in Year Book No. 1 (pp. 17 to 21) of the “‘ Federal Movement 
in Australia ” from its inception to its consummation; a synopsis thereof was given in 
Year Books Nos. 2, 3, and 4. (See No. 4, pp. 32 to 37.) 


§ 8. Creation of the Commonwealth. 


1. The Act.—The Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act, 63 and 64 Vic., 
Chapter 12, namely, an Act to constitute the Commonwealth of Australia, was shewn 
tn extenso in Year Book No. 1. In the Year Books Nos. 2, 3, and 4, a summary of the 
Act was given. As two amending Acts, namely, the Constitution Alteration (Senate 
Elections) Act 1906, and the Constitution Alteration (State Debts) Act 1909 have been 
passed, it was thought desirable to insert the Act, as amended, in full in Year Book 
No. 5 and subsequent issues, 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA CONSTITUTION ACT, 
63 & 64 VICT., CHAPTER 12. 


An Act to constitute the Commonwealth of Australia. [9th July, 1900.] 


J HEREAS the people of New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Queensland, 

and Tasmania, humbly relying on the blessing of Almighty God, have agreed to 

unite in one indissoluble Federal Commonwealth under the Crown of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and under the Constitution hereby established; 


And whereas it is expedient to provide for the admission into the Commonwealth of 
other Australasian Colonies and possessions of the Queen : 


Be it therefore enacted by the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present 
Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the same, as follows :— 


1. This Act may be cited as the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act, 


2. The provisions of this Act referring to the Queen shall extend to Her Majesty’s 
heirs and successors in the sovereignty of the United Kingdom. 


3. It shall be lawful for the Queen, with the advice of the Privy Council, to declare 
by proclamation that, on and after a day therein appointed, not being later than one 
year after the passing of this Act, the people of New South Wales, Victoria, South 
Australia, Queensland, and Tasmania, and also, if Her Majesty is satisfied that the 
people of Western Australia have agreed thereto, of Western Australia, shall be united 
in a Federal Commonwealth under the name of the Commonwealth of Australia, But 


the Queen may, at any time after the proclamation, appoint a Governor-General for the 
Commonwealth. 


4. The Commonwealth shall be established, and the Constitution of the Common- 
wealth shall take effect, on and after the day so appointed. But the Parliaments of the 
several colonies may at any time after the passing of this Act make any such laws, to 


come into operation on the day so appointed, as they might have made if the Constitution 
had taken effect at the passing of this Act. 
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5. This Act, and all laws made by the Parliament of the Commonwealth under the 
Constitution, shall be binding on the courts, judges, and people of every State and of 
every part of the Commonwealth, notwithstanding anything in the laws of any State ; 
and the laws of the Commonwealth shall be in force on all British ships, the Queen’s 
ships of war excepted, whose first port of clearance and whose port of destination are in 
the Commonwealth. 

6. “The Commonwealth ” shall mean the Commonwealth of Australia as established 
under this Act. 

“ The States ” shall mean such of the colonies of New South Wales, New Zealand, 
Queensland, Tasmania, Victoria, Western Australia, and South Australia, including the 
northern territory of South Australia, as for the time being are parts of the Common- 
wealth, and such colonies or territories as may be admitted into or established by the 
Commonwealth as States: and each of such parts of the Commonwealth shall be called 
“a, State.”” 

“ Original States” shall mean such States as are parts of the Commonwealth at 
its establishment. 

7. The Federal Council of Australasia Act, 1885,is hereby repealed, but so as not to 
affect any laws passed by the Federal Council of Australasia and in force at the establish- 
ment of the Commonwealth. 

Any such law may be repealed as to any State by the Parliament of the Common- 
wealth, or as to any colony not being a State by the Parliament thereof. 

8. After the passing of this Act the Colonial Boundaries Act, 1895, shall not apply 
to any colony which becomes a State of the Commonwealth; but the Commonwealth 
shall be taken to be a self-governing colony for the purposes of that Act. 

9. The Constitution of the Commonwealth shall be as follows :— 


THE CONSTITUTION. 


This Constitution is divided as follows :— 


Chapter I.—The Parliament :— Chapter I1I.—The Judicature: 
Part I—General: Chapter IV.—Finance and Trade: 
Part II.—The Senate: Chapter V.—The States: 


Part IJJ.—The House of Representatives: Chapter V1I.—New States: 
Part IV.—Both Houses of the Parliament: Chapter VII.—Miscellaneous: 
Part V.—Powers of the Parliament: Chapter VIII.—Alteration of the Consti- 
Chapter II.—The Executive Government: tution. 
The Schedule. 


CHAPTER I.—THE PARLIAMENT. 
Part 1.—GENERAL. 


1. The legislative power of the Commonwealth shall be vested in a Federal Parlis- 
ment, which shall consist of the Queen, a Senate, and a House of Representatives, and 
which is hereinafter called “‘ The Parliament,” or ‘‘ The Parliament of the Common- 
wealth.” 

9, A Governor-General appointed by the Queen shall be Her Majesty’s representative 
in the Commonwealth, and shall have and may exercise in the Commonwealth during 
the Queen’s pleasure, but subject to this Constitution, such powers and functions of the 
Queen as Her Majesty may be pleased to assign to him. . 

38. There shall be payable to the Queen out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund of the 
Commonwealth, for the salary of the Governor-General, an annual sum which, until the 
Parliament otherwise provides, shall be ten thousand pounds. 

The salary of a Governor-General shall not be altered during his continuance 11 


office. 

4, The p ) 
apply to the Governor-General for the time being, y 
appoint to administer the Government of the Commonwealth ; but no such person. sha 
be entitled to receive any salary from the Commonwealth in respect of any other office 


during his administration of the Government of the Commonwealth. 


rovisions of this Constitution relating to the Governor-General extend and 
or such person as the Queen may 
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5. The Governor-General may appoint such times for holding the sessions of the 
Parliament as he thinks fit, and may also from time to time, by Proclamation or 
otherwise, prorogue the Parliament, and may in like manner dissolve the House of 
Representatives. 

After any general election the Parliament shall be summoned to meet not later 
than thirty days after the day appointed for the return of the writs. 


The Parliament shall be summoned to meet not later than six months after the 
establishment of the Commonwealth. 


6. There shall be a session of the Parliament once at least in every year, so that 
twelve months shall not intervene between the last sitting of the Parliament in one 
session and its first sitting in the next session. 


Part II.—Tue Senaqge. 


7. The Senate shall be composed of senators for each State, directly chosen by the 
people of the State, voting, until the Parliament otherwise provides, as one electorate. 

But until the Parliament of the Commonwealth otherwise provides, the Parliament 
of the State of Queensland, if that State be an Original State, may make laws dividing 
the State into divisions‘and determining the number of senators to be chosen for each 
division, and in the absence of such provision the State shall be one electorate. 

Until the Parliament otherwise provides there shall be six senators for each Original 
State. The Parliament may make laws increasing or diminishing the number of 
senators for each State, but so that equal representation of the several Original States 
shall be maintained and that no Original State shall have less than six senators. 

The senators shall be chosen for a term of six years, and the names of the senators 
chosen for each State shall be certified by the Governor to the Governor-General. 


8. The qualification of electors of senators shal] be in each State that which is 
prescribed by this Constitution, or by the Parliament, as the qualification for electors of 
members of the House of Representatives ; but in the choosing of senators each elector 
shall vote only once. 


9. The Parliament of the Commonwealth may make laws prescribing the method 
of choosing senators, but so that the method shall be uniform for all the States. Subject 
to any such law, the Parliament of each State may make laws prescribing the method of 
choosing the senators for that State. 

The Parliament of a State may make laws for determining the times and places of 
elections of senators for the State. 


10. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, but subject to this Constitution, the 
laws in force in each State, for the time being, relating to elections for the more numerous 
House of the Parliament of the State shall, as nearly as practicable, apply to elections of 
senators for the State. 


11. The Senate may proceed to the despatch of business, notwithstanding the failure 
of any State to provide for its representation in the Senate. 


12, The Governor of any State may cause writs to be issued for elections of senators 
for the State. In case of the dissolution of the Senate the writs shall be issued within 
ten days from the proclamation of such dissolution, 


13. As soon as may be after the Senate first meets, and after each first meeting of 
the Senate following a dissolution thereof, the Senate shall divide the senators chosen 
for each State into two classes, as nearly equal in number as practicable; and the places 
of the senators of the first class shall become vacant at the expiration of [the third year] 
three years, and the places of those of the second class at the expiration of [the sixth 
year] six years', from the beginning of their term of service ; and afterwards the places 


of senators shall become vacant at the expiration of six years from the beginning of their 
term of service.® 


_ The election to fill vacant places shall be made lin the year at the expiration of 
which] within one year before the places are to become vacant. 


Norr.—For footnotes see next page, 
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For the purpose of this section the term of service of a senator shall be taken to 
begin on the first day of [January] July! following the day of his election, except in the 
eases of the first election and of the election next after any dissolution of the Senate, 
when it shall be taken to begin on the first day of [January] July! preceding the day of 
his election.?°4 


14, Whenever the number of senators for a State is increased or diminished, the 
Parliament of the Commonwealth may make such provision for the vacating of the 
places of senators for the State as it deems necessary to maintain regularity in the 
rotation. 


15. If the place of a senator becomes vacant before the expiration of his term of 
service, the Houses of Parliament of the State for which he was chosen shall, sitting and 
voting together, choose a person to hold the place until the expiration of the term, or 
until the election of a successor as hereinafter provided, whichever first happens. But 
if the Houses of Parliament of the State are notin session at the time when the vacancy 
is notified, the Governor of the State, with the advice of the Executive Council thereof, 
may appoint a person to hold the place until the expiration of fourteen days after the 
beginning of the next session of the Parliament of the State, or until the election of a 
successor, whichever first happens. 

At the next general election of members of the House of Representatives, or at the 
next election of senators for the State, whichever first happens, a successor shall, if the 
term has not then expired, be chosen to hold the place from the date of his election until 
the expiration of the term. 

The name of any senator so chosen or appointed shall be certified by the Governor 
of the State to the Governor-General. 

16. The qualifications of a senator shall be the same as those of a member of the 
House of Representatives. 

17. The Senate shall, before proceeding to the despatch of any other business, 
choose a senator to be the President of the Senate ; and as often as the office of President 
becomes vacant the Senate shall again choose a senator to be the President. 

The President shall cease to hold his office if he ceases to be a senator. He may be 
removed from office by a vote of the Senate, or he may resign his office or his seat by 
writing addressed to the Governor-General. 

18. Before or during any absence of the President, the Senate may choose a senator 
to perform his duties in his absence. 

19. A senator may, by writing addressed to the President, or to the Governor- 
General if there is no President or if the President is absent from the Commonwealth, 
resign his place, which thereupon shall become vacant. 

20. The place of a senator shall become vacant if for two consecutive months of any 
session of the Parliament he, without the permission of the Senate, fails to attend the 


Senate. 


1. As amended by section 2 of the Constitution Eieaon oe Wlections) 1906. The words 
i brackets have been repealed ; amendments are shewn in italics. f 
7 Onder sections 3 and - of the Constitution Alteration (Senate Elections) 1906, it was also 
i that— ‘ 
Be rhe taki of service of the senators whose places would, but for this Act, become vacant af the 
expiration of the year One thousand nine hundred and nine are extended until the thirtieth day of June 
sa. ine hundred and ten. . 
ae () The eee of service of the senators whose places would, but for this Act, become vacant at the 
expiration of the year One thousand nine hundred and twelve are extended until the thirtieth day of June 
nine hundred and thirteen. ae: ; 
oy Gre we. shall not be taken to alter the time’ of beginning of the term of service of any senator 
i r One thousand nine hundred and six. hs 
dba hit ee passed by the Commonwealth Parliament on the 2nd September, 1915, for the sub- 
mission to the electors of a proposed law to alter section 13 by inserting after three years the words and two 
months and after six years where mentioned the words and four months. : : 4 
4 "Tt was algo proposed by the bill alluded to above to alter the foregoing paragraph so as to rea 
thus :—For the purposes of this section the term of service of the senators elected in the year One thousand 
nine hundred and fourteen shall be taken to have begun on the first day of October, One thousand nine 
hundred and fourteen, and the term of service of a senator elected to fill a vacancy thereafter occurring 
in rotation shall be taken to begin on the day on which the place he is to fill becomes vacant, and the 
term of service of senators elected at an election next after a dissolution of the Senate shall be taken to 
begin on the day of the first meeting of the House of Representatives after dissolution. A writ was issued 
r be taken on the 11th December, 1915, at the same time as referendums for the 


to qj + : 
aoe Se oolatiie powers of the Commonwealth), but the writs were withdrawn under authority 


of Act 51 of 1915. See also note to section 51. 
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21, Whenever a vacancy happens in the Senate, the President, or if there is no 
President or if the President is absent from the Commonwealth the Governor-General, 
shall notify the same to the Governor of the State in the representation of which the 
vacancy has happened. 

22. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, the presence of at least one-third of 
the whole number of the senators shall be necessary to constitute a meeting of the Senate 
for the exercise of its powers. 

23. Questions arising in the Senate shall be determined by a majority of votes, and 
each senator shall have one vote. The President shall in all cases be entitled to a vote ; 
and when the votes are equal the question shall pass in the negative. 


Part Il..—Tue House or REPRESENTATIVES. 


24. The House of Representatives shall be composed of members directly chosen by 
the people of the Commonwealth, and the number of such members shall be, as nearly 
as practicable, twice the number of the senators, 

The number of members chosen in the several States shall be in proportion to the 
respective numbers of their people, and shall, until the Parliament otherwise provides, 
be determined, whenever necessary, in the following manner :— 


(i) A quota shall be ascertained by dividing the number of the people of the 
Commonwealth, as shewn by the latest statistics of the Commonwealth, by 
twice the number of the senators : 

(ii) The number of members to be chosen in each State shall be determined by 
dividing the number of the people of the State, as shewn by the latest 
statistics of the Commonwealth, by the quota; and if on such division 
there is a remainder greater than one-half of the quota, one more member 
shall be chosen in the State. 

But notwithstanding anything’ in this section, five members at least shall be chosen 
in each Original State. 

25. For the purposes of the last section, if by the law of any State all persons of any 
race are disqualified from voting at elections for the more numerous House of the Parlia- 
ment of the State, then, in reckoning the number of the people of the State or of the 
Commonwealth, persons of that race resident in that State shall not be counted. 

26. Notwithstanding anything in section twenty-four, the number of members to be 
chosen in each State at the first election shall be as follows :— 


New South Wales Pree South Australia i Be 
Victoria i <i RO Tasmania ee ot? © 
Queensland . 0 RY 

Provided that if Western Australia is an Original State, the numbers shall be as follows :— 
New South Wales ai South Australia st ae ae 
Victoria ty -- 23 | Western Australia aa ne 
Queensland v2 .. 9 | Tasmania ee ap 0 


27. Subject to this Constitution, the Parliament may make laws for increasing or 
diminishing the number of the members of the House of Representatives, 


28. Every House of Representatives shall continue for three years from the first 


meeting of the House, and no longer, but may be sooner dissolved by the Governor- 
General. 


29. Until the Parliament of the Commonwealth otherwise provides, the Parliament 
of any State may make laws for determining the divisions in each State for which 
members of the House of Representatives may be chosen, and the number of members 
4 be chosen for each division. A division shall not be formed out of parts of different 

tates. 

In the absence of other provision, each State shall be one electorate. 


30. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, the qualification of electors of members 
of the House of Representatives shall be in each State that which is prescribed by the 
law of the State as the qualification of electors of the more numerous House of Parlia- 
ment of the State ; but in the choosing of members each elector shall vote only once.t 


—_— 


1, The franchise qualification was determined by the Commonwealth Franchise Act 1902. 
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31. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, but subject to this Constitution, the 
laws in force in each State for the time being relating to elections for the more numerous 
House of the Parliament of the State shall, as nearly as practicable, apply to elections in 
the State of members of the House of Representatives. 

32, The Governor-General in Council may cause writs to be issued for general 
elections of members of the House of Representatives. 

After the first general election, the writs shall be issued within ten days from the 
expiry of a House of Representatives or from the proclamation of a dissolution thereof. 

33. Whenever a vacancy happens in the House of Representatives, the Speaker shall 
issue his writ for the election of a new member, or if there is no Speaker or if he is 
absent from the Commonwealth the Governor-General in Council may issue the writ. 

34. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, the qualifications of a member of the 
House of Representatives shall be as follows :— 

(i) He must be of the full age of twenty-one years, and must be an elector 
entitled to vote at the election of members of the House of Representatives, 
or a person qualified to become such elector, and must have been for three 
years at the least a resident within the limits of the Commonwealth as 
existing at the time when he is chosen : 

(i) He must be a subject of the Queen, either natural-born or for at least five 
years naturalized under a law of the United Kingdom, or of a Colony which 
has become or becomes a State, or of the Commonwealth, or of a State. 


35. The House of Representatives shall, before proceeding to the despatch of any 
other business, choose a member to be the Speaker of the House, and as often as the 
office of Speaker becomes vacant the House shall again choose a member to be the 
Speaker. 

The Speaker shall cease to hold his office if he ceases to be a member. He may be 
removed from office by a vote of the House, or he may resign his office or his seat by 
writing addressed to the Governor-General. 

36. Before or during any absence of the Speaker, the House of Representatives may 
choose a member to perform his duties in his absence. 

37. A member may by writing addressed to the Speaker, or to the Governor-General 
if there is no Speaker or if the Speaker is absent from the Commonwealth, resign his 
place, which thereupon shall become vacant. 

38. The place of a member shall become vacant if for two consecutive months of 
any session of the Parliament he, without the permission of the House, fails to attend 
the House. 

39. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, the presence of at least one-third of 
the whole number of the members of the House of Representatives shall be necessary to 
constitute a meeting of the House for the exercise of its powers. 

40. Questions arising in the House of Representatives shall be determined by a 
majority of votes other than that of the Speaker. The Speaker shall not vote unless the 
numbers are equal, and then he shall have a casting vote. 


~ 
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41. No adult person who has or acquires a right to vote at elections for the more 
numerous House of the Parliament of a State shall, while the right continues, be prevented 
by any law of the Commonwealth from voting at elections for either House of the 
Parliament of the Commonwealth. 

42, Every senator and every member of the House of Representatives shall before 
taking his seat make and subscribe before the Governor-General, or some person authorized 
by him, an oath or affirmation of allegiance in the form set forth in the schedule to this 
Constitution. 

43. A member of either House of the Parliament shall be incapable of being chosen 
or of sitting as a member of the other House. 
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44, Any person who— 


(i) Is under any acknowledgment of allegiance, obedience, or adherence to a 
foreign power, or is a subject or a citizen or entitled to the rights or privi- 
leges of a subject or a citizen of a foreign power: or 

(ii) Is attainted of treason, or has been convicted and is under sentence, or subject 
to be sentenced, for any offence punishable under the law of the Common- 
wealth or of the State by imprisonment for one year or longer: or 

(iii) Is an undischarged bankrupt or insolvent : or 
(iv) Holds any office of profit under the Crown, or any pension payable during the 
pleasure of the Crown out of any of the revenues of the Commonwealth : or 

(v) Has any direct or indirect pecuniary interest in any agreement with the 
Public Service of the Commonwealth otherwise than as a member and in 
common with the other members of an incorporated company consisting of 
more than twenty-five persons : 


shall be incapable of being chosen or of sitting as a senator or a member of the House of 
Representatives, 


But sub-section iv. does not apply to the office of any of the Queen’s Ministers of 
State for the Commonwealth, or of any of the Queen’s Ministers for a State, or to the 
receipt of pay, half-pay, or a pension by any person as an officer or member of the Queen’s 
navy or army, or to the receipt of pay as an officer or member of the naval or military 


forces of the Commonwealth by any person whose services are not wholly employed by 
the Commonwealth. 


45. If a senator or member of the House of Representatives— 


(i) Becomes subject to any of the disabilities mentioned in the last preceding 
section : or 
(ii) Takes the benefit, whether by assignment, composition, or otherwise, of any 
law relating to bankrupt or insolvent debtors : or 
(iii) Directly or indirectly takes or agrees to take any fee or honorarium for services 
rendered to the Commonwealth, or for services rendered in the Parliament 
to any person or State : 


his place shall thereupon become vacant. 


46. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, any person declared by this Constitu- 
tion to be incapable of sitting as a senator or as a member of the House of Representa- 
tives shall, for every day on which he so sits, be liable to pay the sum of one hundred 
pounds to any person who sues for it in any court of competent jurisdiction. 


47. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, any question respecting the qualifica- 
tion of a senator or of a member of the House of Representatives, or respecting a vacancy 
in either House of the Parliament, and any question of a disputed election to either 
House, shall be determined by the House in which the question arises. 


48. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, each senator and each member of the 
House of Representatives shall receive an allowance of four hundred pounds a year, to 
be reckoned from the day on which he takes his seat.! 


49. The powers, privileges, and immunities of the Senate and of the House of 
Representatives, and of the members and the committees of each House, shall be such as 
are declared by the Parliament, and until declared shall be those of the Commons House 


of Parliament of the United Kingdom, and of its members and committees, at the 
establishment of the Commonwealth. 


50. Each House of the Parliament may make rules and orders with respect to— 


(i) The mode in which its powers, privileges, and immuhities may be exercised 
and upheld ; ; 


(ii) The order and conduct of its business and 
jointly with the other House. 


1. By the Parliamentary Allowances Act 1907, the amount of the allowance was in 

year; and by the Parliamentary Allowances Act 1920 to £1,000 a year. (The ae eas 
apportioned special allowances to the President of the Senate; the Speaker of the House of 
eae ae he the Chairmen of Committees in both Houses; and the Opposition Leaders in both 


proceedings either separately or 
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Part V.—PowErs OF THE PARIAMENT.! ? 3 
51. The Parliament shall, subject to this Constitution, have power to make laws 
for the peace, order, and good government of the Commonwealth with respect to— 
(i) Trade and commerce with other countries, and among the States :1 ? 
(ii) Taxation; but so as not to discriminate between States or parts of States : 
(iii) Bounties on the production or export of goods, but so that such bounties shall 
be uniform throughout the Commonwealth : 
(iv) Borrowing money on the public credit of the Commonwealth : 
(v) Postal, telegraphic, telephonic, and other like services : 
(vi) The naval and military defence of the Commonwealth and of the several 
- States, and the control of the forces to execute and maintain the laws of the 
Commonwealth : _ 
(vii) Lighthouses, lightships, beacons and buoys : 
(viii) Astronomical and meteorologica! observations : 
(ix) Quarantine : 
(x) Fisheries in Australian waters beyond territorial limits : 
(xi) Census and statistics : 
(xii) Currency, coinage, and legal tender : 
(xiii) Banking, other than State banking ; also State banking extending beyond the 
limits of the State concerned, the incorporation of banks, and the issue of 
paper money : 


1. Two proposed laws for the alteration of the Constitution were submitted to the people for acceptance 
or rejection on the 26th April, 1911. They were (A) The Constitution Alteration (Legislative Powers) 
1910, and (B) the Constitution Alteration (Monopolies) 1910. 

(A) Constitution Alteration (Legislative Powers) 1910. The object of this proposed law was to extend 
the powers of the Commonwealth Government (under section 51 of the Constitution) in four directions, 
viz.—(a) Trade and Commerce, () Corporations, (ec) Industrial matters, and (¢) Trusts and monopolies. 

(a) Trade and Commerce. In Section 51, para. (i.) of the Constitution, it was proposed to omit the 
words “ with other countries, and among the States,”’ so as to give the Commonwealth Parliament power 
to legislate with respect to trade and comuinerce, without limitation. 

(b) Corporations. It was proposed to omit the words (para. xx.) “‘ Foreign corporations, and trading 
“ or financial corporations formed within the limits of the Commonwealth,’ and to insert in lieu thereof 
the words—‘‘ Corporations including (a) the creation, dissolution, regulation, and control of corporations ; 
“*(b) corporations formed under the law of a State (except any corporation formed solely for religious, 
“ Gliaritable, scientific or artistic purposes, and not for the acquisition of gain by the corporation or its 
“« members), including their dissolution, regulation, and control; and (¢) foreign corporations, including 
“ their regulation and control.” ‘ Niky ‘ t 

(c) Industrial Matters. In para. XXxv. it was proposed to omit the words “* Conciliation and arbitration 
** for the prevention and settlement of industrial disputes extending heyond the limits of any one State,” 
and to insert in lieu thereof the words “ labour and employment, including (a) the wages and conditions 
«© of labour and employment in any trade, industry, or calling; and () the prevention and settlement 
“ of industrial disputes, including disputes in relation to employment on or about railways, the property 
“ of any State.” 

(d) Trusts and Monopolies. It was proposed to amend Section 51 of the Constitution by adding 
at the end thereof the following paragraph :—* (x1.) Combinations and monopolies in relation to the 
* production, manufacture, or supply of goods or services.” — : 

(B) Constitution Alteration (Monopolies) 1910. The object of this proposed law was to alter the 
Constitution by inserting, after Section 51 thereof, the following section :—* 514. Wheneach House of 
“ Parliament, in the same session, has by resolution declared that the industry or business of producing, 
« manufacturing, or supplying goods, or of supplying any specified services, is the subject of any monopoly 
‘the Parliament shall have power to make laws for carrying on the industry or business by or under the 
“ control of the Commonwealth, and acquiring for that purpose on just terms any property used in con- 
« nection with the industry or business.” 

Neither of the proposed laws was approved by the people. : 

On the 31st May, 1913, the date of the Parliamentary elections, the same proposed alterations were 
again submitted to the people as five distinct laws, with an additional one whereby the conditions of 
employment and the settlement of disputes relating thereto in the several State railway services might 
be brought within the jurisdiction of the Commonwealth. All six proposed laws were negatiyed by the 

—See section XXV. §2. F Wi 
Se ere 15th July, 1915, the Commonwealth Parliament passed a hill for the subrnission to the 
electors of proposed laws to amend the Constitution in regard to the legislative powers of the Commonwealth 
Parliament. The proposed amendments differed somewhat from those submitted to the electors in the 
years 1911 and 1913. Thus in regard to (A) () Corporations (see 1 above) it was proposed to specifically 
exclude municipal and governmental corporations. (A) (¢) was modified to read thus after to insert in 
liew (in their stead) the words Including (w) Labour, (0) Employment and unemployment, (c) The terms 
and conditions of labour and employment in any trade, industry, occupation, or cailing, (d) The rights and 
obligations of employers and employees, (¢) Strikes and lockouts, (f) The maintenance of industrial peace, 
(7) The settlement of industrial disputes. With regard to railway disputes it was proposed to insert after 
paragraph (xxxy.) of section 51 the following paragraph 1—-(XXXvV. A.) Conciliation and arbitration for 
the prevention and settlement of industrial disputes in relation to employment in the railway service of a 
State. (A) (d) was modified to read (x1.) Trusts, combinations, monopolies, and arrangements in relation 
to (a) the production, manufacture, or supply of goods, or the supply of services, or (b) the ownership of 
the means of production, manufacture, or supply of goods, or supply of services. (B) (see 1 aboy e) was 
modified as follows :—After “has by resolution ”’ the words passed by an absolute majority of its 
members ” were added, and an additional subsection was inserted to the etfect that the section was not 
to apply to any industry or business conducted or carried on by the Government of a State, or any public 
authority constituted under a State. Writs wets Ee for referendums to be held on the 11th December, 
5 rere withdrawn under Act 51 0 é baw) 
reer Bika ones 1919, a further submission of proposals to alter the Constitution was decreed by 
Parliament. These also related to the extension of the legislative powers of the Commonwealth in regard 
to industrial disputes, and to the nationalization of monopolies. Neither of the proposals was approved 


by the people. 
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(xiv) Insurance, other than State insurance ; also State insurance extending beyond 

the limits of the State concerned : 

(xv) Weights and measures : 

(xvi) Bills of exchange and promissory notes : 

(xvii) Bankruptcy and insolvency : 

(xviii) Copyrights, patents of inventions and designs, and trade marks : 

(xix) Naturalization and aliens : 

(xx) Foreign corporations, and trading or financial corporations formed within the 
limits of the Commonwealth :* 

(xxi) Marriage : 

(xxii) Divorce and matrimonial causes; and in relation thereto, parental rights, and 
the custody and guardianship of infants : 

(xxiii) Invalid and old-age pensions : 

(xxiv) The service and execution throughout the Commonwealth of the civil and 
criminal process and the judgments of the Courts of the States : 

{xxv) The recognition throughout the Commonwealth of the laws, the public Acts 
and records, and the judicial proceedings of the States : 

(xxvi) The people of any race, other than the aboriginal race in any State, for whom 
it is deemed necessary to make special laws : 

(xxvii) Immigration and emigration : 

(xxviii) The influx of criminals : 

(xxix) External affairs : 

(xxx) The relations of the Commonwealth with the islands of the Pacific : 

(xxxi) The acquisition of property on just terms from any State or person for any 
purpose in respect of which the Parliament has power to make laws : 

(xxxii) The control of railways with respect to transport for the naval and military 
purposes of the Commonwealth : 

(xxxiii) The acquisition, with the consent of a State, of any railways of the State on 
terms arranged between the Commonwealth and the State : 

(xxxiv) Railway construction and extension in any State with the consent of that 
State : 

(xxxv) Conciliation and arbitration for the prevention and settlement of industrial 
disputes extending beyond the limits of any one State :t 

(xxxvi) Matters in respect of which this Constitution makes provision until the 
Parliament otherwise provides : ; 

(xxxvii) Matters referred to the Parliament of the Commonwealth by the Parliament 
or Parliaments of any State or States, but so that the law shall extend only 
to States by whose Parliaments the matter is referred, or which afterwards 
adopt the law : 

(xxxvili) The exercise within the Commonwealth, at the request or with the concur- 
rence of the Parliaments of all the States directly concerned, of any power 
which can at the establishment of this Constitution be exercised only by 
the Parliament of the United Kingdom or by the Federal Council of 
Australasia : 

(xxxix) Matters incidental to the execution of any power vested by this Constitution 
in the Parliament or in either House thereof, or in the Government of the 
Commonwealth, or in the Federal Judicature, or in any department or officer 
of the Commonwealth. 


52. The Parliament shall, subject to this Constitution, have exclusive power to make 
laws for the peace, order, and good government of the Commonwealth, with respect to— 


(i) The seat of Government of the Commonwealth, and all places acquired by the 
* Commonwealth for public purposes : 

(ii) Matters relating to any department of the public service the control of which 
is by this Constitution transferred to the Executive Government of the 
Commonwealth : 

(iii) Other matters declared by this Constitution to be within the exclusive power 
of the Parliament. 


—_—_ 


1. See footnotes 1, 2, and 8 on previous page. 
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53. Proposed laws appropriating revenue or moneys, or imposing taxation, shall not 
origmate in the Senate. But a proposed law shall not be taken to appropriate revenue 
or moneys, or to impose taxation, by reason only of its containing provisions for the 
imposition or appropriation of fines or other pecuniary penalties, or for the demand or 
payment or appropriation of fees for licenses, or fees for services under the proposed law. 

The Senate may not amend proposed laws imposing taxation, or proposed laws 
appropriating revenue or moneys for the ordinary annual services of the Government. 

The Senate may not amend any proposed laws so as to increase any proposed charge 
or burden on the people. 

The Senate may at any stage return to the House of Representatives any proposed 
law which the Senate may not amend, requesting, by message, the omission or amend- 
ment of any items or provisions therein. And the House of Representatives may, if it 
thinks fit, make any of such omissions or amendments, with or without modifications. 

Except as provided in this section, the Senate shall have equal power with the 
House of Representatives in respect of all proposed laws. 


54, The proposed law which appropriates revenue or moneys for the ordinary annual 
services of the Government shall deal only with such appropriation. 


55. Laws imposing taxation shall deal only with the imposition of taxation, and 
any provisions therein dealing with any other matter shall be of no effect. 

Laws imposing taxation, except laws imposing duties of customs or of excise, shall 
deal with one subject of taxation only; but laws imposing duties of customs shall deal 
with duties of customs only, and laws imposing duties of excise shall deal with duties of 
excise only. 

56. A vote, resolution, or proposed law for the appropriation of revenue or moneys 
shall not be passed unless the purpose of the appropriation has in the same session been 
recommended by message of the Governor-General to the House in which the proposal 
originated. 


57. If the House of Representatives passes any proposed law, and the Senate rejects 
or fails to pass it, or passes it with amendments to which the House of Representatives 
will not agree, and if after an interval of three months the House of Representatives, in 
the same or the next session, again passes the proposed law with or without any amend- 
ments which have been made, suggested, or agreed to by the Senate, and the Senate 
rejects or fails to pass it, or passes it with amendments to which the House of Represen- 
tatives will not agree, the Governor-General may dissolve the Senate and the House 
of Representatives simultaneously. But such dissolution shall not take place within six 
months before the date of the expiry of the House of Representatives by effluxion of time. 


Tf after such dissolution the House of Representatives again passes the proposed 
law, with or without any amendments which have been made, suggested, or agreed to by 
the Senate, and the Senate rejects or fails to pass it, or passes it with amendments to 
which the House of Representatives will not agree, the Governor-General may convene a 
joint sitting of the members of the Senate and of the House of Representatives. 

The members present at the joint sitting may deliberate and shall vote together 
upon the proposed law as last proposed by the House of Representatives, and upon amend- 
ments, if any, which have been made therein by one House and not agreed to by the 
other, and any such amendments which are affirmed by an absolute majority of the total 
number of the members of the Senate and House of Representatives shall be taken to 
have been carried, and if the proposed law, with the amendments, if any, so carried is 
affirmed by an absolute majority of the total number of members of the Senate and House 
of Representatives, it shall be taken to have been duly passed by both Houses of the 
Parliament, and shall be presented to the Governor-General for the Queen’s assent. 


58. When a proposed law passed by both Houses of the Parliament is presented to 
the Governor-General for the Queen’s assent, he shall declare, according to his discretion, 
but subject to this Constitution, that he assents in the Queen’s name, or that he with- 
holds assent, or that he reserves the law for the Queen’s pleasure. 

The Governor-General may return to the House in which it originated any proposed 
law so presented to him, and may transmit therewith any amendments which he may 
recommend, and the Houses may deal with the recommendation. 
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59. The Queen may disallow any law within one year from the Governor-General’s 
assent, and such disallowance on being made known by the Governor-General by speech 
or message to each of the Houses of the Parliament, or by Proclamation, shall annul 
the law from the day when the disallowance is so made known. 

60. A proposed lagy reserved for the Queen’s pleasure shall not have any force unless 
and until within two years from the day on which it was presented to the Governor- 
General for the Queen’s assent the Governor-General makes known, by speech or 
message to each of the Houses of Parliament, or by Proclamation, that it has received 
the Queen’s assent. 


CHAPTER II.—THE EXECUTIVE GOVERNMENT. 

61. The executive power of the Commonwealth is vested in the Queen and is 
exerciseable by the Governor-General as the Queen’s representative, and extends to the 
execution and maintenance of this Constitution, and of the laws of the Commonwealth. 

62. There shall be a Federal Executive Council to advise the Governor-General in 
the government of the Commonwealth, and the members of the Council shall be chosen 
and summoned by the Governor-General and sworn as Executive Councillors, and shall 
hold office during his pleasure. 

63. The provisions of this Constitution referring to the Governor-General in 
Council shall be construed as referring to the Governor-General acting with the advice 
of the Federal Executive Council. 

64. The Governor-General may appoint officers to administer such departments of 
State of the Commonwealth as the Governor-General in Council may establish. 

Such officers shall hold office during the pleasure of the Governor-General. They 
shall be members of the Federal Executive Council, and shall be the Queen’s Ministers 
of State for the Commonwealth. 

After the first general election no Minister of State shall hold office for a longer 
period than three months unless he is or becomes a senator or a member of the House 
of Representatives. 


65. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, the Ministers of State shall not exceed 
seven in number, and shall hold such offices as the Parliament prescribes, or, in the 
absence of provision, as the Governor-General directs.+ 


66. There shall be payable to the Queen, out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund of 
the Commonwealth, for the salaries of the Ministers of State, an annual sum which, 
until the Parliament otherwise provides, shall not exceed twelve thousand pounds a 
year.! 


67. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, the appointment and removal of all 
other officers of the Executive Government of the Commonwealth shall be vested in the 
Governor-General in Council, unless the appointment is delegated by the Governor- 
General in Council or by a law of the Commonwealth to some other authority. 

68. The command in chief of the naval and military forces of the Commonwealth is 
vested in the Governor-General as the Queen’s representative. 

69. On a date or dates to be proclaimed by the Governor-General after the establish- 
ment of the Commonwealth the following departments of the public service in each 
State shall be transferred to the Commonwealth :—* 

Posts, telegraphs, and telephones : Lighthouses, lightships, beacons, and buoys: 

Naval and military defence : Quarantine. 

But the departments of customs and of excise in each State shall become transferred 
to the Commonwealth on its establishment. - ; 

70. In respect of matters which, under this Constitution, pass to the Executive 
Government of the Commonwealth, all powers and functions which at the establishment 
of the Commonwealth are vested in the Governor of a Colony, or in the Governor of a 
Colony with the advice of his Executive Council, or in any authority of a Colony, shall 
vest in the Governor-General, or in the Governor-General in Council, or in the authority 
exercising similar powers under the Commonwealth, as the case requires. 


1, By the Ministers of State Acts 1915 and 1917, the Ministers of State may e 4 
not exceed nine. £15,300 annually was allotted by these Acts for their alogied cae pet densi 
each was added by the Parliamentary Allowances Act 1920. 4 re 


2. As to departments and : = i 
hanioniter: a nd dates of transfer see Section XTX.—CoMMONWEALTH TINANCR, $1 
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CHAPTER III.—THE JUDICATURE. 


71. The judicial power of the Commonwealth shall be vested in a Federal Supreme 
Court, to be called the High Court of Australia, and in such other federal courts as the 
Parliament creates, and in such other courts as it invests with federal jurisdiction. The 
High Court shall consist of a Chief Justice, and so many other Justices, not less than 
two, as the Parliament prescribes. 


72. The Justices of the High Court and of the other courts created by the 
Parliament— : 

(i) Shall be appointed by the Governor-General in Council : 

(ii) Shall not be removed except by the Governor-General in Council, on an address 
from both Houses of the Parliament in the same session, praying for such 
removal on the ground of proved misbehaviour or incapacity : 

(iii) Shall receive such remuneration as the Parliament may fix: but the remunera- 

tion shall not be diminished during their continuance in office. 


73. The High Court shall have jurisdiction, with such exceptions and subject to such 
regulations as the Parliament prescribes, to hear and determine appeals from all 
judgments, decrees, orders, and sentences— 

(i) Of any Justice or Justices exercising the original jurisdiction of the High Court : 
(ii) Of any other federal court, or court exercising federal jurisdiction ; or of the 
Supreme Court of any State, or of any other court of any State from which 
at the establishment of the Commonwealth an appeal lies to the Queen in 
Council : 
(iii) Of the Inter-State Commission, but as to questions of law only : 
and the judgment of the High Court in all such cases shall be final and conclusive. 

But no exception or regulation prescribed by the Parliament shall prevent the High 
Court from hearing and determining any appeal from the Supreme Court of a State in 
any matter in which at the establishment of the Commonwealth an appeal lies from such 
Supreme Court to the Queen in Council. ; 

Until the Parliament otherwise provides, the conditions of and restrictions on 
appeals to the Queen in Council from the Supreme Courts of the several States shall be 
applicable to appeals from them to the High Court. 

74. No appeal shall be permitted to the Queen in Council from a decision of the 
High Court upon any question, howsoever arising, as to the limits inter se of the Con- 
stitutional powers of the Commonwealth and those of any State or States, or as to the 
limits inter se of the Constitutional powers of any two or more States, unless the High 
Court shall certify that the question is one which ought to be determined by Her Majesty 
in Council. 

The High Court may so certify if satisfied that for any special reason the certificate 
should be granted, and thereupon an appeal shall lie to Her Majesty in Council on the 
question without further leave. 

Except as provided in this section, this Constitution shall not impair any right 
which the Queen may be pleased to exercise by virtue of Her Royal prerogative to grant 
special leave of appeal from the High Court to Her Majesty in Council. The Parliament 
may make laws limiting the matters in which such leave may be asked, but proposed laws 
containing any such limitation shall be reserved by the Governor-General for Her 
Majesty’s pleasure. 

75. In all matters— 

(i) Arising under any treaty : 

(ii) Affecting consuls or other representatives of other countries : 

(iii) In which the Commonwealth, or a person suing or being sued on behalf of the 
Commonwealth, is a party : 

(iv) Between States, or between residents of different States, or between a State 
and a resident of another State : f 

(v) In which a writ of Mandamus or prohibition or an injunction is sought against 
an officer of the Commonwealth : 


the High Court shall have original jurisdiction. 
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76. The Parliament may make laws conferring original jurisdiction on the High 
Court in any matter— 
(i) Arising under this Constitution, or involving its interpretation : 
(ii) Arising under any laws made by the Parliament : 
(iii) Of Admiralty and maritime jurisdiction : 
(iv) Relating to the same subject-matter claimed under the laws of different 
States. 
77. With respect to any of the matters mentioned in the last two sections the 
Parliament may make laws— 
(i) Defining the jurisdiction of any federal court other than the High Court : 
(ii) Defining the extent to which the jurisdiction of any federal court shall be 
exclusive of that which belongs to or is invested in the courts of the 
States : 
(iii) Investing any court of a State with federal jurisdiction. 

78. The Parliament may make laws conferring rights to proceed against the 
Commonwealth or a State in respect of matters within the limits of the judicial power. 

79. The federal jurisdiction of any court may be exercised by such number of judges 
as the Parliament prescribes. 

80. The trial on indictment of any offence against any law of the Commonwealth 
shall be by jury, and every such trial shall be held in the State where the offence was 
committed, and if the offence was not committed within any State the trial shall be held 
at such place or places as the Parliament prescribes. 


CHAPTER IV.—FINANCE AND TRADE. 

81. All revenues or moneys raised or received by the Executive Government of the 
Commonwealth shall form one Consolidated Revenue Fund, to be appropriated for the 
purposes of the Commonwealth in the manner and subject to the charges and liabilities 
imposed by this Constitution. 

82. The costs, charges, and expenses incident to the collection, management, and 
receipt of the Consolidated Revenue Fund shall form the first charge thereon; and the 
revenue of the Commonwealth shall in the first instance be applied to the payment of 
the expenditure of the Commonwealth. 

83. No money shall be drawn from the Treasury of the Commonwealth except 
under appropriation made by law. 

But until the expiration of one month after the first meeting of the Parliament the 
Governor-General in Council may draw from the Treasury and expend such moneys as 
may be necessary for the maintenance of any department transferred to the Common- 
wealth and for the holding of the first elections for the Parliament. 

84. When any department of the public service of a State becomes transferred to the 
Commonwealth, all officers of the department shall become subject to the control of the 
Executive Government of the Commonwealth, 

Any such officer who is not retained in the service of the Commonwealth shall, unless 
he is appointed to some other office of equal emolument in the publie service of the State, 
be entitled to receive from the State any pension, gratuity, or other ‘compensation, 
payable under the law of the State on the abolition of his office. 

Any such officer who is retained in the service of the Commonwealth shall preserve 
all his existing and accruing rights, and shall be entitled to retire from office at the time, 
and on the pension or retiring allowance, which would be permitted by the law of the 
State if his service with the Commonwealth were a continuation of his service with the 
State. Such pension or retiring allowance shall be paid to him by the Commonwealth ; 
but the State shall pay to the Commonwealth a part thereof, to be calculated on the 
proportion which his term of service with the State bears to his whole term of service, 
and for the purpose of the calculation his salary shall be taken to be that paid to him by 
the State at the time of transfer. ‘ 

Any officer who is, at the establishment of the Commonwealth, in the public service 
of a State, and who is, by consent of the Governor of the State with the advice of the 
Executive Council thereof, transferred to the public service of the Commonwealth, shall 
have the same rights as if he had been an officer of a department transferred to the 
Commonwealth and were retained in the service of the Commonwealth. 
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85. When any department of the public service of a State is transferred to the 
Commonwealth— 

(i) All property of the State of any kind, used exclusively in connexion with the 
department, shall become vested in the Commonwealth; but, in the case 
of the departments controlling customs and excise and bounties, for such 
time only as the Governor-General in Council may declare to be necessary : 

(ii) The Commonwealth may acquire any property of the State, of any kind used, 
but not exclusively used in connexion with the department; the value 
thereof shall, if no agreement can be made, be ascertained in, as nearly as 
may be, the manner in which the value of land, or of an interest in land, 
taken by the State for public purposes is ascertained under the law of the 
State in force at the establishment of the Commonwealth : 

(iii) The Commonwealth shall compensate the State for the value of any property 
passing to the Commonwealth under this section: if no agreement can be 
made as to the mode of compensation, it shall be determined under laws to 
be made by the Parliament : 

(iv) The Commonwealth shall, at the date of the transfer, assume the current 
obligations of the State in respect of the department transferred. 

86. On the establishment of the Commonwealth, the collection and control of duties 
of customs and of excise, and the control of the payment of bounties, shall pass to the 
Executive Government of the Commonwealth. 


87. During a period of ten years after the establishment of the Commonwealth and 
thereafter until the Parliament otherwise provides, of the net revenue of the Common- 
wealth from duties of customs and of excise not more than one-fourth shall be applied 
annually by the ommonwealth towards its expenditure. 

The balance shall, in accordance with this Constitution, be paid to the several States, 
or applied to the payment of interest on debts of the several States taken over by the 
Commonwealth.+ 


88. Uniform duties of customs shall be imposed within two years after the estab- 
lishment of the Commonwealth.’ 

89. Until the imposition of uniform duties of customs— 

(i) The Commonwealth shall credit to each State the revenues collected therein 
by the Commonwealth. 
(ii) The Commonwealth shall debit to each State— 

(a) The expenditure therein of the Commonwealth incurred solely for the 
maintenance or continuance, as at the time of transfer, of any 
department transferred from the State to the Commonwealth ; 

(b) The proportion of the State, according to the number of its people, in 
the other expenditure of the Commonwealth. 

(iii) The Commonwealth shall pay to each State month by month the balance (if 
any) in favour of the State. 

90. On the imposition of uniform duties of customs the power of the Parliament 
to impose duties of customs and of excise, and to grant bounties on the production or 
export of goods, shall become exclusive. 

On the imposition of uniform duties of customs all laws of the several States impos- 
ing duties of customs or of excise, or offering bounties on the production or export of 
goods, shall cease to have effect, but any grant of or agreement for any such bounty law- 
fully made by or under the authority of the Government of any State shall be taken 
to be good if made before the thirtieth day of June, one thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-eight, and not otherwise. 

91. Nothing in this Constitution prohibits a State from granting any aid to or 
bounty on mining for gold, silver, or other metals, nor from granting, with the consent 
of both Houses of the Parliament of the Commonwealth expressed by resolution, any aid 
to or bounty on the production or export of goods. 


1. This has been known as the Braddon clause. The Surplus Reyenue Act 1910 provides for the ter- 
mination of this clause as from the 31st December, 1910, and for the payment to the States of twenty-five 
shillings per head of population until the 30th June, 1920, or thereafter, until Parliament otherwise provides, 
subject to certain adjustments for the year ended 30th June, 1911. For further information see Section 


XIX. hereinafter. ; 4 
2. Uniform customs duties were imposed by the Customs Tariff 1902, as from 8th October, 1901. 
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92. On the imposition of uniform duties of customs, trade, commerce, and inter- 
course among the States, whether by means of internal carriage or ocean navigation, 
shall be absolutely free. 

But notwithstanding anything in this Constitution, goods imported before the 
imposition of uniform duties of customs into any State, or into any Colony which, whilst 
the goods remain therein, becomes a State, shall, on thence passing into another State 
within two years after the imposition of such duties, be liable to any duty chargeable on 
the importation of such goods into the Commonwealth, less any duty paid in respect of 
the goods on their importation. 


93. During the first five years after the imposition of uniform duties of customs 
and thereafter until the Parliament otherwise provides— 

(i) The duties of customs chargeable on goods imported into a State and after- 
wards passing into another State for consumption, and the duties of excise 
paid on goods produced or manufactured in a State and afterwards passing 
into another State for consumption, shall be taken to have been collected 
not in the former but in the latter State : 

(ii) Subject to the last sub-section, the Commonwealth shall credit revenue, debit 
expenditure, and pay balances to the several States as prescribed by the 
period preceding the imposition of uniform duties of customs. 


94, After five years from the imposition of uniform duties of customs, the Parliament 
may provide, on such basis as it deems fair, for the monthly payment to the several 
States of all surplus revenue of the Commonwealth. 

95. Notwithstanding anything in this Constitution, the Parliament of the State of 
Western Australia, if that State be an original State, may, during the first five years 
after the imposition of uniform duties of customs, impose duties of customs on goods 
passing into that State and not originally imported from beyond the limits of the 
Commonwealth ; and such duties shall be collected by the Commonwealth. 


But any duty so imposed on any goods shall not exceed during the first of such 
years the duty chargeable on the goods under the law of Western Australia in force at 
the imposition of uniform duties, and shall not exceed during the second, third, fourth, 
and fifth of such years respectively, four-fifths, three-fifths, two-fifths, and one-fifth of 
such latter duty, and all duties imposed under this section shall cease at the expiration 
of the fifth year after the imposition of uniform duties, 


If at any time during the five years the duty on any goods under this section is 
higher than the duty imposed by the Commonwealth on the importation of the like 
goods, then such higher duty shall be collected on the goods when imported into Western 
Australia from beyond the limits of the Commonwealth. 

96. During a period of ten years after the establishment of the Commonwealth and 
thereafter until the Parliament otherwise provides, the Parliament may grant financial 
assistance to any State on such terms and conditions as the Parliament thinks fit. 

97. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, the laws in force in any Colony which 
has become or becomes a State with respect to the receipt of revenue and the expenditure 
of money on account of the Government of the Colony, and the reyiew and audit of such 
receipt and expenditure, shall apply to the receipt of revenue and the expenditure of 
money on account of the Commonwealth in the State in the same manner as it the 
Commonwealth, or the Government or an officer of the Commonwealth, were mentioned 
whenever the Colony, or the Government or an officer of the Colony, is mentioned. 


98. The power of the Parliament to make laws with respect to trade and commerce 
extends to navigation and shipping, and to railways the property of any State. 
99. The Commonwealth shall not, by any law_or regulation of trade, commerce, or 


revenue, give preference to one State or any part thereof over another State or any part 
thereof, 


100. The Commonwealth shall not, by any law or regulation of trade or commerce, 


abridge the right of a State or of the residents therein to the reasonable use of the waters 
of rivers for conservation or irrigation. 


ee eee 

1. The Surplus Revenue Act 1908, which was amended by the Surplus Revenue Act 1910, states that 
the provisions of Section 93 of the Constitution shall expire on the date of the commencement of the Surplus 
Revenue Act 1908, that is, on 13th June, 1908, and also makes provisions in licu of the expired provisions, 


The Surplus Revenue Act 1910 repeals the greater part of the visi 2 ‘ 
PEs an p g p provisions of the Act of 1908. See footnote 
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101. There shall be an Inter-State Commission, with such powers of adjudication 
and administration as the Parliament deems necessary for the execution and mainten- 
ance, within the Commonwealth, of the provisions of this Constitution relating to trade 
and commerce, and of all laws made thereunder! 


102. The Parliament may by any law with respect to trade or commerce forbid, as 
to railways, any preference or discrimination by any State, or by any authority constituted 
under a State, if such preference or discrimination is undue and unreasonable, or unjust 
to any State, due regard being had to the financial responsibilities incurred by any 
State in connexion with the construction and maintenance of its railways. But no 
preference or discrimination shall, within the meaning of this section, be taken to be 
undue and unreasonable, or unjust to any State, unless so adjudged by the Inter-State 
Commission, 

103. The members of the Inter-State Commission— 

(1) Shall be appointed by the Governor-General in Council : 

(ii) Shall hold office for seven years, but may be removed within that time by the 
Governor-General in Council, on an address from both Houses of Parlia- 
ment in the same session praying for such removal on the ground of proved 
misbehaviour or incapacity : 

(iii) Shall receive such remuneration as the Parliament may fix; but such 
remuneration shall not be diminished during their continuance in office. 


104. Nothing in this Constitution shall render unlawful any rate for carriage of 
goods upon a railway, the property of a State, if the rate is deemed by the Inter-State 
Commission to be necessary for the development of the territory of the State, and if the 
rate applies equally to goods within the State and to goods passing into the State from 
other States. 


105. The Parliament may take over from the States their public debts [as existing 
at the establishment of the Commonwealth],? or a proportion thereof according to the 
respective numbers of their people as shewn by the latest statistics of the Common- 
wealth, and may convert, renew, or consolidate such debts, or any part thereof; and the 
State shall indemnify the Commonwealth in respect of the debts taken over, and there- 
after the interest payable in respect of the debts shall be deducted and retained from the 
portions of the surplus revenue of the Commonwealth payable to the several States, or 
if such surplus is insufficient, or if there is no surplus, then the deficiency or the whole 
amount shall be paid by the several States. 


CHAPTER V.—THE STATES. 


106. The Constitution of each State of the Commonwealth shall, subject to this 
Constitution, continue as at the establishment of the Commonwealth, or as at the admis- 
sion or establishment of the State, as the case may be, until altered in accordance with 
the Constitution of the State. 


107. Every power of the Parliament of a Colony which has become or becomes a 
State, shall, unless it is by this Constitution exclusively vested in the Parliament of the 
Commonwealth or withdrawn from the Parliament of the State, continue as at the 
establishment of the Commonwealth, or as at the admission or establishment of the 
State, as the case may be. 

108. Every law in force in a Colony which has become or becomes a State, and 
relating to any matter within the powers of the Parliament of the Commonwealth, shall, 
subject to this Constitution, continue in force in the State ; and, until provision is made 
in that behalf by the Parliament of the Commonwealth, the Parliament of the State 
shall have such powers of alteration and of repeal in respect of any such law as the 
Parliament of the Colony had until the Colony became a State. 

109. When a law of a State is inconsistent with a law of the Commonwealth, the 
latter shall prevail, and the former shall, to the extent of the inconsistency, be invalid. 

110. The provisions of this Constitution relating to the Governor of a State extend 
and apply to the Governor for the time being of the State, or other chief executive officer 
or administrator of the government of the State. 


1. The Commission was brought rato existence in 1913, under Act No. 33 of 1912, 
2. Under Section 2 of the Constitution Alteration (State Debts) 1909, the words in square brackets 


are omitted. 
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111. The Parliament of a State may surrender any part of the State to the Common- 
wealth ; and upon such surrender, and the acceptance thereof by the Commonwealth, 
such part of the State shall become subject to the exclusive jurisdiction of the Common- 
wealth. 

112. After uniform duties of customs have been imposed, a State may levy on 
imports or exports, or on goods passing into or out of the State, such charges as may be 
necessary for executing the inspection laws of the State ; but the net produce of all 
charges so levied shall be for the use of the Commonwealth ; and any such inspection 
laws may be annulled by the Parliament of the Commonwealth. 


113. All fermented, distilled, or other intoxicating liquids passing into any State or 
remaining therein for use, consumption, sale, or storage, shall be subject to the laws of 
the State as if such liquids had been produced in the State. 


114. A State shall not, without the consent of the Parliament of the Common- 
wealth, raise or maintain any naval or military force, or impose any tax on property of 
any kind belonging to the Commonwealth, nor shall the Commonwealth impose any tax 
on property of any kind belonging to a State. 


115. A State shall not coin money, nor make anything but gold and silver coin a 
legal tender in payment of debts. 


116. The Commonwealth shall not make any laws for establishing any religion, or 
for imposing any religious observance, or for prohibiting the free exercise of any religion, 
and no religious test shall be required as a qualification for any office or public trust 
under the Commonwealth. 


117. A subject of the Queen, resident in any State, shall not be subject in any other 
State to any disability or discrimination which would not be equally applicable to him 
if he were a subject of the Queen resident in such other State. 


118. Full faith and credit shall be given, throughout the Commonwealth, to the 
laws, the public Acts and records, and the judicial proceedings of every State. 


119. The Commonwealth shall protect every State against invasion and, on the 
application of the Executive Government of the State, against domestic violence. 


120. Every State shall make provision for the detention in its prisons of persons 
accused or convicted of offences against the laws of the Commonwealth, and for the 
punishment of persons convicted of sucli offences, and the. Parliament of the Common- 
wealth may make laws to give effect to this provision. 


CHAPTER VI.—NEW STATES. 


121. The Parliament may admit to the Commonwealth or establish new States, 
and may upon such admission or establishment make or impose such terms and 
conditions, including the extent of representation in either House of the Parliament, 
as it thinks fit. 


122. The Parliament may make laws for the government of any territory surrendered 
by any State to and accepted by the Commonwealth, or of any territory placed by the 
Queen under the authority of and accepted by the Commonwealth, or otherwise acquired 
by the Commonwealth, and may allow the representation of such territory in either 
House of the Parliament to the extent and on the terms which it thinks fit. 


123. The Parliament of the Commonwealth may, with the consent of the Parlia- 
ment of a State, and the approval of the majority of the electors of the State voting 
upon the question, increase, diminish, or otherwise alter the limits of the State, upon 
such terms and conditions as may be agreed on, and may, with the like consent, make 
provision respecting the effect and operation of any increase or diminution or alteration 
of territory in relation to any State affected. 


124, A new State may be formed by separation of territory from a State, but only 
with consent of the Parliament thereof, and a new State may be formed by the union 


of two or more States or parts of States, but only with the consent of the Parliaments 
of the States affected. 
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CHAPTER VII.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


125. The seat of Government of the Commonwealth shall be determined by the 
Parliament, and shall be within territory which shall have been granted to or acquired 
by the Commonwealth, and shall be vested in and belong to the Commonwealth, and 
shall be in the State of New South Wales, and be distant not less than one hundred 
miles from Sydney. 


Such territory shall contain an area of not less than one hundred square miles, and 
such portion thereof as shall consist of Crown lands shall be granted to the Common- 
wealth without any payment therefor. 


The Parliament shall sit at Melbourne until it mect at the seat of Government. 


126. The Queen may authorise the Governor-General to appoint any person, or any 
persons jointly or severally, to be his deputy or deputies within any part of the Common- 
wealth, and in that capacity to exercise during the pleasure of the Governor-General 
such powers and functions of the Governor-General as he thinks fit to assign to such 
deputy or deputies, subject to any limitations expressed or directions given by the Queen : 
but the appointment of such deputy or deputies shall not affect the exercise by the 
Governor-General himself of any power or function. 


127. In reckoning the numbers of the people of the Commonwealth, or of a State or 
other part of the Commonwealth, aboriginal natives shall not be counted. 


CHAPTER VIIL—ALTERATION OF THE CONSTITUTION.} 


128. This Constitution shall not be altered except in the following manner :— 


The proposed law for the alteration thereof must be passed by an absolute majority 
of each House of the Parliament, and not less than two nor more than six months after 
its passage through both Houses the proposed law shall be submitted in each State to 
the electors qualified to vote for the election of members of the House of Representa- 
tives.” 


But if either House passes any such proposed law by an absolute majority, and the 
other House rejects or fails to pass it or passes it with any amendment to which the 
first-mentioned House will not agree, and if after an interval of three months the first- 
mentioned House in the same or the next session again passes the proposed law by an 
absolute majority with or without any amendment which has been made or agreed to by 
the other House, and such other House rejects or fails to pass it or passes it with any 
amendment to which the first-mentioned House will not agree, the Governor-General 
may submit the proposed law as last proposed by the first-mentioned House, and either 
with or without any amendments subsequently agreed to by both Houses, to the electors 
in each State qualified to vote for the election of the House of Representatives. 


When a proposed law is submitted to the electors the vote shall be taken in such 
manner as the Parliament prescribes. But until the qualification of electors of members 
of the House of Representatives becomes uniform throughout the Commonwealth, only 
one-half the electors voting for and against the proposed law shall be counted in any 
State in which adult suffrage prevails. 


And if in a majority of the States a majority of the electors voting approve the 
proposed law, and if a majority of all the electors voting also approve the proposed law, 
it shall be presented to the Governor-General for the Queen’s assent. 


No alteration diminishing the proportionate representation of any State in either 
House of the Parliament, or the minimum number of representatives of a State in the 
House of Representatives, or increasing, diminishing, or otherwise altering the limits of 
the State, or in any manner affecting the provisions of the Constitution in relation thereto, 
shall become law unless the majority of the electors voting in that State approve the 


proposed law. 


1. The Constitution has been altered by the following Acts :—The Constitution Alteration (Senate 
Blections) 1906 (No. 1 of 1907); and the Constitution Alteration (State Debts) 1999 (Ne. 3 of 1910). 

2. The Referendum (Constitution Alteration) Act 1906-1919, provides the necessary machinery for 
the submission to the electors of any proposed law for the alteration of the Constitution. 
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SCHEDULE. 
OATH. 
I, A.B., do swear that I will be faithful and bear true allegiance to Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, Her heirs and successors according to law. So HELP ME Gop! 


AFFIRMATION. 

I, A.B., do solemnly and sincerely affirm and declare that I will be faithful and 
bear true allegiance to Her Majesty Queen Victoria, Her heirs and successors according 
to law. 

(Norr.—The name of the King or Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland for the time being is to be substituted from time to time.) 

2. The Royal Proclamation.—The preceding Act received the Royal assent on the 
9th July, 1900. This made it lawful to declare that the people of Australia should 
be united in a ‘Federal Commonwealth. This proclamation, made on the 17th 
September, 1900, constituted the Commonwealth as from the Ist January, 1901: it reads 
as follows :— 

BY THE QUEEN. 
A PROCLAMATION. 
(Signed) Vrororta R. 

WHEREAS by an Act of Parliament passed in the Sixty-third and Sixty- 
fourth Years of Our Reign, intituled “ An Act to constitute the Commonwealth of 
Australia,’ it is enacted that it shall be lawful for the Queen, with the advice 
of the Privy Council, to declare by Proclamation, that, on and after a day therein 
appointed, not being later than One Year after the passing of this Act, the people 
of New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Queensland, and Tasmania, and 
also, if Her Majesty is satisfied that the people of Western Australia have agreed 
thereto, of Western Australia, shall be united in a Federal Commonwealth under 
the name of the Commonwealth of Australia. 

And whereas We are satisfied that the people of Western Australia have 
agreed thereto accordingly. 

We therefore, by and with the advice of Our Privy Council, have thought fit 
to issue this Our Royal Proclamation, and We do hereby declare that on and after 
the First day of January One thousand nine hundred and one, the people of New 
South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Queensland, Tasmania, and Western 
Australia shall be united in a Federal Commonwealth under the name of the 
Commonwealth of Australia. 

Given at Our Court at Balmoral this Seventeenth day of September, in the 
Year of Our Lord One thousand nine hundred, and in the Sixty-fourth Year of 
Our Reign. 


GOD SAVE THE QUEEN. 


§ 9. Commonwealth Legislation. 

1. The Commonwealth Parliaments.—The first Parliament of the Commonwealth 
was convened by proclamation dated 29th April, 1901, by His Excellency the late Marquis 
of Linlithgow, then Earl of Hopetoun, Governor-General. It was opened on the 9th May 
following by H.R.H. the Duke of Cornwall and York, who had been sent_to Australia 
for that purpose by His Majesty the King; the Rt. Hon. Sir Edmund Barton, P.C., 
G.C.M.G., K.C., being Prime Minister. 

The following table gives the number and duration of Parliaments since Federation :— 


COMMONWEALTH PARLIAMENTS, 1901 TO 1920. 


—— Dateof Opening. ~ Date of Dissolution. 
First Parliament .. .. | 29th April, 1901 .. | 23rd November, 1903 
Second . ea .. | 2nd March, 1904 .. | 12th October, 1906 
Third - ei .. | 20th February, 1907 .. | 19th February, 1910 
Fourth - “4 -. | Ist July, 1910 .- | 23rd April, 1913 
Fifth - i .- | 9th July, 1913 .. .. | 30th July, 1914* 
Sixth 7 a .. | 8th October, 1914 .. | 26th March, 1917 
Seventh ,, ae .. | 14th June, 1917 .. | 38rd November, 1919 
Eighth ,, ie 


26th February, 1920 .. — 


wie 
* On this occasion, the Governor-General, acting on the advice of the Ministry, and under section 57 
of the Constitution, granted a dissolution of both the Senate and the House of shore this being 
the first occasion since Federation on which a dissolution of both Houses had occurred. 
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The Debates of these Parliaments will be found in Volumes I. to LXXXI. of the 
Parliamentary Debates, as follows :— 


First Parliament, Ist Session, Vols. Me ie: XJI., pp. 1 to 16,744 
os ae ridge x SNC XVII., , 1 ,, 6,440 
Second Parliament, Ist Pe a Ovals: NEXT Vie le OL LS 
FA me onde = 7 XEXSV See SOX le eee 
» » BiRGL As be BREXONGI a XOXV 6,491 
Third Parliament, Ist va ee See Vi er Pann a ee 141 
sh A PARCEL Bp rn NOXORViI Np) PARA bo SUV) Ioan bo2038 
= a SYRGl op XLVITI. to SUH og, 1 4, BRNO 
na ee Ath’ 3 - PXOGTONe IGiDNes oy gy PG 
Fourth Parliament, Ist es ne Vers Xen ee ale Gs893 
ne rr Onde es a LXer, IVC, ayy wy ere 
as = OTC as E 10.4 Aa SOIEXC on an LOS 
Fifth Parliament, Ist Sn = EEXe Xe. LEXI Se eae 4098 
S x hit By AR ERO BIE IGXOMIo5 5 ll og, Bedale 
Sixth Parliament, Ist An - TRXEXV eS os IENONGhs 5, lh 53 (NAO 
Seventh Parliament, Ist yy ux XX UsecPare lke 76 
Ap se 2nd =>. 1) DEX Bum PART To, SC), gy AEBS) 
Eighth Parliament, incomplete 


2, The Several Administrations—The following tabular statements shew the 
names of the several Governors-General, and the constitution of the Ministries which 
have directed the administration of the affairs of the Commonwealth since its creation :— 


Rt. 


Rt. 
Rt. 


Rt. 


Rt. 


Rt. 


Rt. 


(a) GOVERNORS-GENERAL. 


Hon. Ear or Hoperoun (afterwards Marquis oF LINLITHGOW), P.C., Ket, (GC, MGiey Gs OnViOs 
Sworn Ist January, 1901; recalled 9th May, 1902. 

Hon. HALLAM BARON TENNYSON, G.C.M.G. (Act. Governor-General). Sworn 17th July, 1902. 

Hon. HALLAM BARON TENNYSON, G.C.M.G. (Governor-General). Sworn 9th January, 1903; 
recalled 21st January, 1904. 

Hon. HENRY STAFFORD BARON NoRTHOOTE, P.C., G.C.M.G., G.C.1.E., C.B. Sworn 21st January, 
1904 ; recalled 8th September, 1908. 

Hon, WILLIAM HUMBLE EARL oF DUDLEY, P.C., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.0O., ete. Sworn 9th Septem- 
ber, 1908 ; recalled 31st July, 1911. 

Hon. THOMAS BARON DENMAN, P.C., G.C.M.G., K.C.V.O. Sworn 31st July, 1911; recalled 


16th May, 1914. 
Hon. SR RONALD CRAUFURD Munko FERGUSON, P.C., G.C.M.G. Sworn 18th May, 1914. 


(b) Barton ADMINISTRATION, Ist January, 1901, to 23rd September, 1903. 


DEPARTMENTS. MINISTERS. 
External Affairs Ye _. Rt. Hon. Sm EpMuND Barton, P.C., G.C.M.G., K.C. 
Attorney-General AS .. Hon. ALFRED DEAKIN. 


f Hon. StR WILLIAM JOHN LYNE, K.C.M.G. (to 7/8/’03). 


Home Affairs . -- Rt. Hon. Six Joun Forrest, P.C., G.C.M.G. (from 7/8/’02).* 


Treasurer 


Trade and Customs 


Defence 


Postmaster-General 


Rt. Hon. Siz GEORGE TURNER, P.C., K.C.M.G. 
{ Rt. Hon. CHARLES CAMERON KINGSION, P.C., K.C. (resigned 24/7/'03). 
Hon. SIR WILLIAM JOHN LYNE, K.C.M.G. (from 7/8/03). 
Hon. Siz JAMES ROBERT Dickson, K.C.M.G. (died 10/1/’01). 
ae ‘ne Hon. §ir JoHN Forrnst, P.C., G.C.M.G. (17/1/01 to 7/8/'03)." 
{ Hon, JAMES GEORGE DRAKE (from 7/3/’03). 
Rt. Hon. Sir Joun ForRES?, P.C., G.C.M.G. (to L/L COL) 
Son JAMES GEORGE DRAKE (5/2/’01 to 7/8/’03). 
( Hon. SIR Pune OAKLEY Fysu, K.C.M.G. (from 7/8/’03). 


Vice-President Executive Council Hon. RICHARD EDWARD O’CoNNOR, K.C, 


Without Portfolio oe --\ Hon, Siz PHInir OAKLEY Fysn, K.C.M.G. (26/4/’01 to 7/8/03). 


Hon. N. B. LEwIs (to 23/4/’01).t 


* Created Lord Forrest of Bunbury, 1918. { K.C.M.G., 1902. 


0.6644.—2 f 
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(c) Frrst DBEAKIN ADMINISTRATION, 23rd September, 1903, to 26th April, 1904. 


DEPARTMENTS. MINISTERS. 
Ixternal Affairs - .. Hon. ALFRED DEAKIN. 
Trade and Customs ie .. Hon. Sm WILLIAM JOHN LYNE, K.C.M.G. 
Treasurer ae a .. Rt. Hon. Sin GEORGE TURNER, P.C., K.C.M.G. 
Home Affairs Fg .. Rt. Hon. Sm Joun Forrest, P.C., G.C.M.G.* 
Attorney-General oe .. Hon. JAMES GEORGE DRAKE. 
Postmaster-General is .. Hon. Str PHILIP OAKLEY Fysu, K.C.M.G. 
Defence Ke Hon, AUSTIN CHAPMAN. 


Vice-President, Executive Council Hon. THOMAS PLAYFORD. 


(d) WATSON ADMINISTRATION, 26th April to 17th August, 1904, 


DEPARTMENTS. MINISTERS. 
Treasurer ae a .. Hon. JOHN CHRISTIAN WATSON. 
External Affairs 19 .. Hon. WILLIAM Morris HUGHES.t 
Attorney-General we .. Hon. HENRY BOURNES HIGGINS, K.C. 
Home Affairs as .. Hon. EGERTON LEE BATCHELOR, 

Trade and Customs... .- Hon. ANDREW FISHER. 
Defence re wi .. Hon. ANDERSON DAWSON, 
Postmaster-General ‘% Hon. Ht0@H MAHON. 


Vice-President Executive Council Hon. Grraor McGReGor. 


(e) Retp-McLEAN ADMINISTRATION, 17th August, 1904, to 4th July, 1905. 


DEPARTMENTS. MINISTERS. 
External Affairs aa .. Rt. Hon. GkorGr Hovstoun REM, P.C., K.C.8 
Trade and Customs .. Hon, ALLAN MCLEAN. 
Attorney-General ab .. Hon. Sm Jostan Henry Syuon, K.C.M.G., K.C. 
Treasurer iss 3 .. Rt. Hon. Sm GEORGE TURNER, P.C., K.C.M.G, 
Home Affairs + .. Hon. DuGanp THOMSON. 
Defence ae “A .. Hon, JAMES WHITESIDE McCay.|} 
Postmaster-General Sn Hon. SYDNRY SMITH. 


Vice-President Executive Council Hon. JAMES GEORGE DRAKE. 


(f) Second Deaxry ApMrnistRATION, 4th July, 1905, to 12th November, 1908. 


DEPARTMENTS. MINISTERS. 
External Affairs a .. Hon. ALFRED DRAKIN, 
y Hon. ISAAC ALFRED TSaacs, K.C. (to 12/10/'08). 
* (Hon. LITTLETON ERNEST GRooM (from 12/10/°06), 
fi Hon. Stk WILLIAM JOHN Lynn, K.C.M.G. (to 30/7/'07). 
* UHon. AUSTIN CHAPMAN (from 30/7/'07). 
¢ Rt. Hon. Sin JoHN Forrest, P.C., G.C.M.G. (to 80/7/"07).* 
> UHon, Sik WILLIAM JonNn Lyye (from 30/7/07). 
{ Hon, AUSTIN CHAPMAN (to 30/7/'07). 
* (Hon. SAMUEL MAUGER (from 30/7/707). 
D Hon. THOMAS PLAYFORD (to 24/1/707). 
efence ee an : 
Yon, THOMAS THOMSON Ewrna (from 24/1/°07).4 
\ Hon. LIrTLETON ERNEST GRooM (to 12/10/°06). 
.« Hon, THOMAS THOMSON EWING (from 12/10/'06 to 24/1/'07).4] 
( Hon. JOHN HENRY KRATING (from 24/1/'07). 
Hon. THOMAS THOMSON EWINe (to 12/10/"0@).© 
Vice-President, Executive Council ) Hon. Joun Wexry KEATING (from 12/19/'06 to 20/2/°07). 
Hon. Ropert WALLACE Best (from 20/2/°07).4 
Hon. J. H. Keattne (trom 5/7/°05 to 12/10/°06). 
Honorary Ministers .. .. Hon. 8. MAvGER (from 12/10/06 to 30/7/°07). 
Hon. J. Hume Cook (from 28/1/08), 


—————— 


Attorney-General as 
Trade and Customs 
Treasurer 


Postmaster-General 


Home Affairs 


eee 


___* Created Lord Forrest of Bunbury, 1918, TP.C., 1916, PCy, on Ne ‘ 
G.C.M.G,, 1911; G.C.B., 1916. || K.C.MLG., 1918, 1 K'G.M.G., wie Oe ing AON rai: 


‘ 
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(g) First Fisher ApmInrstration, 12th November, 1908, to 2nd June, 1909. 


EPARTMENTS. MINISTERS. 
Treasurer a ke -.. Hon. ANDREW FISHER.* 
Attorney-General is .. Hon. WILLIAM Morris HUGHES.} 
External Affairs 2 .. Hon. EGERTON LEB BATCHELOR. 
Home Affairs .. sn .. Hon. HUGH Manon. 
Postmaster-General on .. Hon. Jostan THOMAS. 
Defence Be a .. Hon. GEORGE FOSTER PEARCE. 
Trade and Customs a Hon. FRANK GWYNNE TUDOR. 
Vice-President Fxecutive Council Hon. GREGOR MCGREGOR. 
Honorary Minister ae .. Hon. JAMES HUTCHISON. 


(h) Totrp Deakrty ADMINISTRATION, 2nd June, 1909, to 29th April, 1910. 


DEPARTMENTS. MINISTERS, 
Prime Minister (without Portfolio) Hon. ALFRED DEAKIN. 
Defence a RS .. Hon. JOSEPH CooK.t 
Treasurer sa ene .. Rt. Hon. SiR JOHN FORREST, P-C., G.C.M.G.§ 
Trade and Customs ava .. Hon. SIR ROBERT WALLACE BEST, K.C.M.G. 
External Affairs ae .- Hon. LITTLETON ERNEST GROOM. 
Attorney-General! ae .. Hon. PATRICK MCMAHON GLYNN. 
Postmaster-General ae .. Hon. SiR JOHN QUICK. 
Home Affairs ef .. Hon. GEORGE WARBURTON FULLER. 
Vice-President Executive Council Hon. EDWARD DAVIS MILLEN. 
Honorary Minister ie .. Colonel The Hon. Justin FoX GREENLAW Foxton, C.M.G, 


(1) Seconp Fisner ADMINISTRATION, 29th April, 1910, to 24th June, 1913. 


DEPARTMENTS. MINISTERS. 
Treasurer ae a .. Hon. ANDREW FISHER.* 
Attorney-General ai .. Hon. WILLIAM MORRIS HUGHES.T 
: ( Hon. EGERTON LEE BATCHELOR (died Oct., 1911). . 
External Affairs cae + (Hon. JostaH THOMAS (from 14/10/11). 
( Hon, JostAnw THOMAS (to 14/10/11). 
Fostmaster-General .. + ( Hon, CHARLES EDWARD FRAZER (from 14/10/11). 
Defence ave ae .. Hon. GEORGE FOSTER PEARCE, 
Trade and Customs at .. Hon. FRANK GWYNNE TUDOR. 
Home Affairs .. Hon. KING O’MALLEY. 


Vice-President Precitive Camae Hon. GREGOR MOGREGOR. 
( Hon. EDWARD FINDLEY. 
. ) Hon. CHARLES EDWARD FRAZER (to 14/10/11). 


Honorary Ministers 
( Hon. ERNEST ALFRED ROBERTS (from 23/10/11). 


(j) Cook ApminisTRATION, 24th June, 1913, to 17th September, 1914. 


DEPARTMENTS. MINISTERS. 
Home Affairs Be .. Hon. JoSEPH CooK.{ 
Treasurer ie .. Rt. Hon. Sir JoHN ForRzEsT, P.C., G.C.M.G.§ 
Attorney-General bo .. Hon. Wini1AM Hity Irvine, K.C.|| 
Defence Be .. Hon. EDWARD DAVIS MILLEN. 
External Affairs Ao .. Hon. PATRICK MCMAHON GLYNN, K.C. 
Trade and Customs so .. Hon. LITTLETON ERNEST GROOM. 
Postmaster-General .. Hon. AGAR WYNNE. 


Vice-President Hxecutive Gaareau Hon. JAMES Hiers McCoLt. 
{ Hon. JOHN SINGLETON CLEMONS. 


Honorary Ministers .. +: (Hon, WiInLIAM HENRY KELLY. 


* PC, 10ll. + P.C,, 1918. $P.C., 19145 G.C.M.G., 1918.  § Created Lord Forrest of 
Bunbury, lous: | K.C.M.G., 1914. 
PA ES 
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(tk) Tarrp Fisher ADMINISTRATION, 17th September, 1914, to 27th October, 1915. 


DEPARTMENTS. MINISTERS. 
Treasurer a iv .. Rt. Hon. ANDREW FISHER, P.C. 
Attorney-General = .. Hon. WILLIAM Morris HUGHEs.* 
Defence xe a .. Hon. GEORGE FOSTER PEARCE. 
Trade and Customs i .. Hon. FRANK GWYNNE TUDOR. 

( Hon. JoHN ANDREW ARTHUR (died December, 1914). 

External Affairs -- | Hon, HuGH MAHON (from 14/12/14). 
Home Affairs .. as .. Hon, WILLIAM OLIVER ARCHIBALD. 
Postmaster-General ear .. Hon. WILLIAM GUTHRIE SPENCE. 
Minister for the Navy .. Hon. JENS AUGUST JENSEN (from 12/7/15). 


Vice-President Executive ¢ ry Hon. ALBERT GARDINER. 
( “Hon. HuGH MAHON (to 14/12/14). 
Assistant Ministers = Hon. JENS AUGUST JENSEN (to 12/7/15). 
“| Hon. EDWARD JOHN RUSSELL. 


(1) First Hugues ADMINISTRATION from 27th October, 1915, to 14th Nov., 1916. 


DEPARTMENTS. MINISTERS. 
Prime Minister and Attorney- . 
Jeneral .. _— .. Hon, WILLIAM MORRIS HUGHES.* 
Defence ss we .. Hon. GEORGE FOSTER PEARCE. 


¢ Hon. FRANK GWYNNE TupoR (to 14/9/16). 


Trade and Customs - (Hon. WILLIAM Morris HuGues (from 29/9/16). 


Treasurer a ee .. Hon. WireniaM Guy Hieas.t 
Minister for the Navy .. .. Hon. JENS AUGUST JENSEN. 
Home Affairs ee .. Hon. Kine O'MALLEY. 
External Affairs as .. Hon, HugH Manon. 
Postmaster-General e . Hon. WILLIAM WEBSTER. 
Vice-President Executive Coauall Hon. ALBERT GARDINER.t 
Assistant Minister wife .. Hon, EDWARD JOHN RUSSELL.t 


(m) Srconp Hucues ApMINISTRATION from 14th Noy., 1916, to 17th Feb., 1917. 


DEPARTMENTS. MINISTERS. 

Prime Minister and Attorney- 

General .. os .. Rt. Hon. WmLIAM Morris Hueues, P.C. 
Minister for Defence .. .. Hon, GEORGE FOSTER PRARCE, 
Minister for the Navy .. .. Hon, JENS AUGUST JENSEN. 
Postmaster-General ot .. Hon, WILLIAM WEBSTER. 
Treasurer i .. Hon, ALEXANDER POYNTON, 
Minister for Trade and Caden: .. Hon, WILLIAM OLIVER ARCHIBALD. 
Minister for Home Affairs .. Hon, FREDERICK WILLIAM BAMFORD. 
Minister for Works 25 Hon, PATRICK JOSEPH LYNCH. 


Vice-President Executive Canc Hon, WILLIAM GUTHRIE SPENCE. 
( Hon, PpwarD JOHN RUSSELL. 


Anslzbant Danisters * (Hon, WinniaM Henry Larrp SMiru. 


(n) AusTRALIAN NatTionaAL WAR GOVERNMENT from 17th February, 1917, 
to 8th January, 1918. 


DEPARTMENTS. MINISTERS. 
Prime Minister and Attorney- 
General .. is .. Rt. Hon, Wm11AM Morris Hugues, P.C. 
Minister for the Navy .. .. Rt. Hon. Josern Coo, P.C.t 
Treasurer oe Rt. Hon. Sik JOHN Forrest, P.C., G.C.M.G.§ 
Minister for Defence .. .. Hon. GEORGE FosTER PEARCE. 


: ex Hon. EpwWarD Davis MILLEN. 
Vice-President Executive Council tan LITTLETON ERNEST GROOM (from 16/11/17) 
Minister for Repatriation Ifon. EpWaRkD DAVIS MILLEN (from 28/9/17), 
Minister for Works and Railways Hon. WIMLIAM ALEXANDER WATT.|| 
Minister for Home and Territories Hon. PATRICK MCMAHON GLYNN, K.C. 
Minister for Trade and Customs .. Hon. JENS AUGUST JENSEN. 
Postmaster-General Hon, WILLIAM WEBSTER. 
Honorary Ministers { Hon, LITTLETON ERNEST GROOM. 
ie Hon. EDWARD JOHN RUSSELL. 


*P.0., 1916. R 
Sankey, ine: ry ig Cony 27/10/16. ¢t G.O.M.G., 1918. 


§ Created Lord Forrest of 


Prime Minister and 
General 
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(0) AusTRALIAN Natrona War Government from 10th January, 1918. 
DEPARTMENTS. MINISTERS. 
Attorney- 
z 5 -. Rt. Hon. Winttam Morris HuGuss, PCs Ke 
Minister for the Navy .. Rt. Hon. Josppu Cook, P.C.* 
j Re, Hon. LorD Forrest, P.C., G.C.M.G. (to 27/3/18; died 4th 


Treasurer Ens 

| Hon 
Minister for Defence Hon 
Minister for Repatriation 
on 
on 


, Hon, 


Caer oa ‘ H 
Minister for Works and Railways ; H 


Minister for Home and Territories 


Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 

( Hon. 
_. f Hon. 
\ Hon. 
Hon. 


Minister for Trade and Customs .. 
Postmaster-General 


Vice-President Executive Council j Hon 


{ Hon. 
| Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 


Honorary Ministers 


: 


September, 1918). 
- WILLIAM ALEXANDER WATT (from 27/3/18; resigned 15/6/20). 
. GEORGE FOSTER PEARCE. 


Hon. EDWARD DAVIS MILLEN. 


. WILLIAM ALEXANDER WATT.+ 

. LITTLETON ERNEST GROOM (from 27/3/18). 

PATRICK MCMAHON GLYNN, K.C. (to 3/2/20). 

ALEXANDER POYNTON (from 4/2/20). 

JENS AUGUST JENSEN (to 13/12/13). 

WILLIAM ALEXANDER WATT} (from 13/12/18). 

WALTER MASSY GREENE (from 17/1/19). 

WILLIAM WEBSTER (to 3/2/20). 

GEORGE HENRY WISE (from 4/2/20). 

LITTLETON ERNEST GROOM. 

. EDWARD JOHN RUSSELL (from 27/3/18). 

EDWARD JOHN RUSSELL (to 27/3/18). 

ALEXANDER POYNTON (from 26/3/18 to 4/2/18). 

GEORGE HENRY WISE (from 26/3/18 to 4/2/18). 

WALTER MASSY GREENE (from 26/3/18 to 17/1/19). 
RICHARD BEAUMONT ORCHARD (from 26/3/18 to 31/1/19). 
SiR GRANVILLE DE RyYRIE, K.C.M.G., C.B., V.D. (from 4/2/20). 


Hon. WILLIAM HENRY LAIRD SMITH (from 4/2/20). 


* G.C.M.G., 1918. f 2:0. 1920: 


A further list of the Ministers of State for the Commonwealth, arranged according 
to the respective offices occupied, is given in the section of this book dealing with the 
subject of General Government (see Section X XV.). 


3. The Course of Legislation.—The actual legislation by the Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment up to the end of the 1919 session is indicated in alphabetical order in “ Vol. XVII. 
of the Acts of the Parliament of the Commonwealth of Australia, passed in the session 
of 1919, with Tables, Appendix and Indexes.” A “ Chronological Table of Acts passed 
from 1901 to 1919, shewing how they are affected by subsequent legislation or lapse of 
time”’ is also given, and further “A Table of Commonwealth Legislation,” for the 
same period, “in relation to the several provisions of the Constitution,” is furnished. 
Reference may be made to these for complete information. The nature of Common- 
wealth legislation, up to December, 1919, and its relation to the several provisions of 
the Constitution, are set forth in the following tabular statement :— 


ANALYTIC TABLE OF COMMONWEALTH LEGISLATION 
FROM 1901 to DECEMBER, 1919, IN RELATION TO THE SEVERAL PROVISIONS 
OF THE CONSTITUTION.+ 


pee Short Title of Commonwealth Act.* 
AMENDMENT OF THE CONSTITUTION. 
Constitution Alteration {Senate Hlections) 1906. 
Constitution Alteration (State Debts) 1909. 
PARLIAMENTARY AND ELECTORAL LAW. 
8—30 PARLIAMENTARY HRANCHISE—— 


Commonwealth Franchise Act 1902.* 
Commonwealth Electoral (War-time) Act 1917-1919. 
Commonwea!th Electoral Act 1918-1919. 


a * have been repealed or have expired. 


* titl re printed in italics with 
Tee ne ee ae Solicitor-Genera! to the Commonwealth. 


+ This table has been prepared by Sir Robert Garran, 
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COMMONWEALTH LEGISLATION. 


Section of 


Constitution. 


Short Title of Commonwealth Act.* 


9—34 


24 


47 


48 


49 


aii) 


PARLIAMENTARY AND ELECTORAL LAW—continued. 


| EL.ectrons— 


Commonwealth Electoral Act 1902—1911.+ 
Senate Elections Act 1903. 
Commonwealth Electoral (War-time} Act 1917-1919. 
Commonwealth Electoral Act 1918-1919. 
DETERMINATION OF Number oF Mempers oF House oF REPRESEN- 
TATIVES— 
Representation Act 1905. 
Representation Act 1916. 

DispuTED ELECTIONS AND QUALIFICATIONS— 
Commonwealth Electoral Act 1902-1911, Part XVI. 
Disputed Elections and Qualifications Act 1907.* 
Commonwealth Electoral Act 1918 -1919, ss. 183-201. 


ALLOWANCES TO MEMBERS— 


Parliamentary Allowances Act 1992.* 
Parliamentary Allowances Act 1907. 


| PriviteGEes or PARLIAMENT— 


Parliamentary Papers Act 1908. 


GENERAL LEGISLATION. 


| TRADE AND CoMMERCE—EXTERNAL AND INTERSTATE— 


Sea Carriage of Goods Act 1904 [Bills of Lading). 
Secret Commissions Act 1905, 
Commerce (Trade Descriptions) Act 1905 [Merchandise Marks]. 
Australian Industries Preservation Act 1906-1910 [Trusts and 
Dumping). 
Spirits Act 1906-1918. 
Seamen's Compensation Act 1909.* 
Customs (Inter-State Accounts) Act 1910. 
Northern Territory Acceptance Act 1910-1919 (s. 13). 
Seamen’s Compensation Act 1911. 
Navigation Act 1912 1919. 
Norfolk Island Act 1913 (s. 15). 
Trading with the Enemy Act 1914-1916. 
Meat Export Trade Commission Act 1914. 
Enemy Contracts Annulment Act 1915. 
Freight Arrangements Act 1915-1917. 
River Murray Waters Act 1915. 
Sugar Purchase Act 1915-1917. ° 
TAXATION— 
Machinery Acts— 
Customs Act 1901-1916. 
Beer Excise Act 1901-1918, 
Distillation Act 1901-1918. 
Excise Act 1901-1918. 
Spirits Act 1906-1918. 
Excise Procedure Act 1907. 
Australian Notes Act 1910-1914 (s. 12). 
Land Tax Assessment Act 1910-1916. 
Estate Duty Assessment Act 1914-1916. 
Income Tax Assessment Act 1915-1918. 
Entertainments Tax Assessment Act 1916. 
War-time Profits Tax Assessment Act 1917-1918. 


* Acts whose short titles are printed in italics with a * have been repealed or have expired, 
t With the exception of s. 210 of the Commonwealth Electoral Act 1902, and s. 18 of the Commonwealth 


Kilectoral Act 1905, the Commonwe 
Mlectoral Act 1918. 


p. 401. 


alth Electoral Act 1902-1911 has been repealed by the Commonwealth 
See Gazette, 25th November, 1918, p. 2257, and. Gazelle,” Zist March, 1919,. 
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Section of 
Constitution, 


51 (ii) 


(iii) 


{iv) 


Short Title of Commonwealth Act.* 


GENERAL LEGISLATION—continued. 


TAXATION—continued. 
Taxing Acts— 


Customs Tariff 1902. 

Customs Tariff 1906 [Agricultural Machinery].* 

Customs Tariff (South African Preference) 1906; amended by 
Customs Tariff 1908 (s. 9). 

Customs Tariff 1908; amended by Customs Tariff Amendment 1908, 
and Customs Tariff 1910, and Customs Tariff 1911. 

Excise Tariff 1902; amended by Sugar Rebate Abolition Act 1903, 
Excise Tariff 1905,* Excise Tariff (Amendment) 1906,* Excise 
Tariff 1908; and Hacise (Sugar) Act 1910.* 

Excise Tariff 1906 [Agricultural Machinery]; 1906 [ Spirits}. 

Excise Tariff 1908 ; amended by Excise Tariff (Starch) 1908. 

Bank Notes Tax Act 1910. 

Land Tax Act 1910-1918. 

Sugar Excise Repeal Act 1912. 

Excise Tariff 1913.* 

Estate Duty Act 1914. 

Income Tax Acts 1915. 

Income Tax Act 1916. 

Entertainments Tax Act 1916-1919. 

Customs Tariff Validation Act 1917 

Excise Tariff Validation Act 1917. 

War-time Profits Tax Act 1917. 

Income Tax Act 1917. 

Income Tax Act 1918. 

Income Tax Act 1919. 

Land Tax Act 1919. 

Customs Tariff Validation Act 1919. 

Excise Tariff Validation Act 1919. 


Bounties ON PropucTION on Exrort— 


Sugar Bounty Acts 1903,* 1905,* 1910,* 1912.* 
Bounties Act 1907-1912. 

Manufactures Encowragement Act 1908—-1914.* 
Shale Oil Bounties Act 1910.* 

Sugar Bounty Abolition Act 1912. 

Wood Pulp and Rock Phosphate Bounties Act 1912-1917. 
Sugar Bounty Act 1913.* 

Iron Bounty Act 1914-1915.* 

Shale Oil Bounty Act 1917. 

Apple Bounty Act 1918. 

Tron and Stee! Bounty Act 1918. 


Borrowing Monry on THD Pusric CrepiT or tHE COMMONWEALTH— 


Commonwealth Inscribed Stock Act 1911-1918. Loan Act 1911-1914, 
1912-1914, 1913-1914, 1914, 1915, 1918, 1919. 

Naval Loan Act 1909.* 

Naval Loan Repeal Act 1910. 

Treasury Bills Act 1914-1915. 

War Loan (United Kingdom) Act 1914-1917. 

War Loan Act (No. 1) 1915. 

War Loan (United Kingdom) Act 1915-1917. 

War Loan Act (No. 3) 1915. 

Sugar Purchase Act 1915-1917. 

Freight Arrangements Act 1915-1917. 

States Loan Act 1916. 

War Loan Act (No. 1) 1916. 

War Loan Act (United Kingdom, No. 2) 1916. 

States Loan Act 1917. 

War Loan Act 1917. 

Loans Sinking Fun’ Act 1978. 

War Loan Act 1918. 

War Loan Securities Repurchase Act 1918. 

Tasmanian Loan Redemption Act 1919. 

Loans Securities Act 1919. 


* Acts whose short titles are printed in italics with a * have been repealed or have expired. 
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ANALYTIC TABLE OF COMMONWEALTH LEGISLATION, ETC.—continued. 


Section of | 


sober Short Title of Commonwealth Act.* 
Constitution. | 


GENERAL LEGISLATION—continued. 
51 (v) | Postan, TeLecRapHic, AND TELEPHONIC SERVICES— 
Post and Telegraph Act 1901-1916. 
Post and Telegraph Rates Act 1902-1918. 
Wireless Telegraphy Act 1905-1919. 
Tasmanian Cable Rates Act 1906. 
Telegraph Act 1909. 
Postal Rates Act 1910. 
| Purchase Telephone Lines Acquisition Act 1911. 
Pacific Cable Act 1911. 
NAVAL AND Minirary DEFENCE— 
General— 
Naval Agreement Act 1903-1912. 
Naval Loan Act 1909.* 
Nava! Loan Repeal Act 1910. 
Defence Act 1903-1918. 
Telegraph Act 1909. 
Naval Defence Act 1910-1918. 
Defence Lands Purchase Act 1913. 
Control of Naval Waters Act 1918. 
Deceased Soldiers’ Estates Act 1918-1919. 
War Legislation— 
Patents, Trade Marks and Designs Act 1914-1915. 
Trading with the Enemy Act 1914-1916. 
War Precautions Act 1914-1918. 
War Census Act 1915-1916. 
Enemy Contracts Annulment Act 1915. 
| War Pensions Act 1914-1916. 
Australian Soldiers’ Repatriation Fund Act 1916.* 
Military Service Referendum Act 1916. 
Daylight Saving Act 1916.* 
Patents Act (Partial Suspension) Act 1916. 
Unlawful Associations Act 1916-1917. 
| Wheat Storage Act 1917. 
Daylight Saving Repeal Act 1917. 
Australian Soldiers’ Repatriation Act 1917-1918. 
Defence (Civil Employment) Act 1918. 
War Service Homes Act 1918-1919. 
Commercial Activities Act 1919. 
Moratorium Act 1919. 
Treaty of Peace Act 1919. 
Termination of the Present War (Definition) Act 1919. 
Land, Mining, Shares and Shipping Act 1919, 
Legal Proceedings Control Act 1919. 
(vii) | Liegnrnouses, Liautsutps, Beacons anpD Buoys— 
Lighthouses Act 1911-1919. 
(viii) | ASTRONOMICAL AND MEeTwOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS— 
Meteorology Act 1906. 
(ix) | QUARANTINE— 
Quarantine Act 190S—1915. 
(xi) | Census anp StTaTistics— 
Census and Statistics Act 1905. 
War Census Act 1915-1916. 
(xii) | Currency, Corvacr, AND Leaat TENDER—- 
Coinage Act 1909. 
Australian Notes Act 1910-1914. 
(xiii) | Banxrne, OTHER THAN State Bankrnea, Erec,— 
Commonwealth Bank Act 1911-1914. 
(xiv) InsuRANCE— 
Life Assurance Companies Act 1905. 
Marine Insurance Act 1909. 
(xvi) | Bris or Excuanar anp Promissory Notes-— 
Bills of Exchange Act 1909-1912. 


(vi) 


* Acts whose short titles are printed in italics with a * have been repealed or have expired. — 
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F ANALYTIC TABLE OF COMMONWEALTH LEGISLATION, ETC.—continued. 


Section of 
Constitution 


51 (xviii) 


(xix) 
(xxu) 
(xxiii) 


(xxiv) 


(xxv) 


(xxvi) 


{xxvll) 


{Xxyviil) 
(xxix) 


(xxx) 


(xxx1) 


(xxxil) 


(xxxiv) 


Short Title of Commonwealth Act.* 


GENERAL LEGISLATION—continued. 
Copyricut, Parents, Destans, AND TRapE Marks — 
| Customs Act 1901-1916 (s. 52 (a), 57). 
Patents Act 1903-1909. 
Trade Marks Act 1905-1919. 
| Copyright Act 1905.* 
Designs Act 1906-1912. 
Patents, Trade Marks and Designs Act 1919. 
Copyright Act 1912. ; 
Patents, Trade Marks and Designs Act 1914-1915. 
Patents Act (Partial Suspension) Act 1916, 
NATURALIZATION AND ALIENS— 
Naturalization Act 1903-1917. 
MARRIAGE AND DivorcE— 
| Matrimonial Causes (Expeditionary Forces) Act 1919, 
| INVALID AND OLD-aGE PENSIONS— 
| Invalid and Old-age Pensions Act 1908-1919. 
SERVICE AND EXECUTION THROUGHOUT COMMONWBRALTH OF PROCESS AND 
JUDGMENTS OF StTaTE CouRTs— 
| Service and Execution of Process Act 1905.* 
| 


| 
| 
zit 
| Bes hs. 
| 
| 


Service and Execution of Process Act 1901-1918. 

RECOGNITION OF STATE Laws, Recorps, Eto.— 

State Laws and Records Recognition Act 1991. 

PEOPLE OF ANY RACE, OTHER THAN ABORIGINAL—SPEcrIAL Laws— 
Pacific Island Labourers Act 1901-1906. 
Commonwealth Franchise Act 1902* (s. 4). 
Naturalization Act 1903-1917 (s. 5). 

Commonwealth Electoral Act 1918-1919 (s. 39). 

IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION-— 

| Immigration Act 1901-1912. 

Pacific Island Labourers Act 1901-1906. 

| Contract Immigrants Act 1905. EKmigration Act 1910. 

INFLUX OF CRIMINALS— 

Immigration Act 1901-1912 (s. 3 (ga), (gb) ). 

EXTERNAL AFFAIRS— 

Extradition Act 1903. High Commissioner Act 1909. 

RELATIONS WITH Pacrric [sLANDs— 

Pacific Island Labourers Act 1901-1906. 
Nauru Island Agreement Act 1919. 

ACQUISITION OF PROPERTY FOR Pupriic Purroses— 
Property for Public Purposes Acquisition Act 1901.* 
Seat of Government Act 1904.* 

Lands Acquisition Act 1906-1916. 

Lands Acquisition Act 1912. 

Seat of Government Act 1908. 

Seat of Government Acceptance Act 1909. 

Seat of Government (Administration) Act 1910 (s. 10). 
Northern Territory (Administration) Act 1910. 
Defence Lands Purchase Act 1913. 

Purchase Telephone Lines Acquisition Act 1911. 
Kalgoorlie to Port Augusta Railway Lands Act 1918. 
Lands Acquisition (Defence) Act 1918. 

War Service Homes Act 1918-1919 (s. 16). 

ConTroL or Ramways FoR DerENcE PurrosEes— 
Defence Act 1903-1918 (ss. 64-66, 80, 124). 

War Precautions Act 1914-1918 (s. 4 (1) (¢) ). 

RarLwAy CONSTRUCTION AND EXTENSION IN ANY STATH WITH THE CONSENT 

OF THAT STATE— 
Kalgoorlie to Port Augusta Railway Act 1911-1912. 
Commonwealth Railways Act 1917. 


* Acts 


whose short titles are printed in italics with a * have been repealed or haye expired. 
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ANALYTIC TABLE OF COMMONWEALTH LEGISLATION, _ETC.—continued. 


Section of 
Constitution. 


| 


Short Title of Commonwealth Act.* 


5] (xxxv) 
(Xxxix) 
65 

67 

71—-80 

73 


; GENERAL LEGISLATION—<continued. 


or [INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES EXTENDING BEYOND THE LIMITS OF ANY 
ONE STATE— 

Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act 1904-1918, 

Matters INcipeNTAL TO THE Execution or PowERS— 

Acts Interpretation Act 1901-1918. 

Punishment of Offences Act 1901.* 

Acts Interpretation Act 1904-1916. 

Amendments Incorporation Act 1905-1918. 

Rules Publication Act 1903-1916. 

Commonwealth Public Service Act 1902-1918. 

Jury Exemption Act 1905. 

Royal Commissions Act 1902-1912. 

Evidence Act 1905. 

Commonwealth Salaries Act 1907. 

Excise Procedure Act 1907. 

Statutory Declarations Act 1911. 

Arbitration (Public Service) Act 1911. 

Commonwealth Inscribed Stock Act 1911-1918. 

Maternity Allowance Act 1912. 

Commonwealth Workmen’s Compensation Act 1912. 

Committee of Public Accounts Act 1913. 

Commonwealth Public Works Committee Act 1913-1914. 

Meat Export Trade Commission Act 1914. 

Crimes Act 1914-1915. 

Commonwealth Public Service (Acting Commissioner) Act 1916- 

Solicitor-General Act 1916. 

Commonwealth Public Works Committee Act 1917. 

Committee of Public Accounts Act 1917. 

Australian Soldiers’ Repatriation Act 1917-1918, 

Sugar Industry Commission Act 1919. 


EXECUTIVE GOVERNMENT. 
Number or Mryisters— 
Ministers of State Act 1915.* 
Ministers of State Act 1917. 
APPOINTMENT AND REMOVAL OF OFFICERS— 
Commonwealth Public Service Act 1902-1918. 
Papua Act 1905 (s. 19). 
Defence Act 1903-1918 (s. 63). 
High Commissioner Act 1909 (ss. 8, 9). 
Northern Territory Acceptance Act 1910-1919 (ss. 11, 12). 
Norfolk Island Act 1913 (ss. 7, 9). 
Commonwealth Publie Service (Acting Commissioner) Act 1916. 
Solicitor-General Act 1916. ri 
Jommonwealth Railways Act 1917 (ss. 5-15, 46-54). 
Defence (Civil Employment) Act 1918, 
War Service Homes Act 1918-1919, ss. 5-15. 


THE JUDICATURE. 
ConstiTUTION AND ProcEDURE OF THE Hiau Court— 
| Judiciary Act 1903-1915. 
| High Court Procedure Act 1903-1915. 
| APPELLATH JuRtISDICTION oF THE HiaH CourtT— 
| Judiciary Act 1903-1915, 
Papua Act 1905 (s. 43). 
Inter-State Commission Act 1912 (s. 42). 
Land Tax Assessment Act 1910-1916 (s. 46). 
Norfolk Island Act 1913 (s. 11). 
Estate Duty Assessment Act 1914-1916 (s. 28). 
Income Tax Assessment Act 1915-1918 (s. 37). 


War-time Profits Tax Assessment Act 1917-1918 (s. 29). 


* Acts whose short titles are printed in italics with a * haye been repealed or have expired. 
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ANALYTIC TABLE OF COMMONWEALTH LEGISLATION, ETC.—continued. 


FSection of 


Gonstitution. 


Short Title of Commonwealth Act.* 


(ii) 


(iit) 


47 (ii) 
(iii) 


78 


THE JUDICATURE—continued. 


ORIGINAL JURISDICTION oF Hien CourtT— 
(1) In matters arising under the Constitution or involving its interpre- 


tation— 


Judiciary Act 1903-1915 (ss. 23, 30). 


(2) In matters arising under Larvs made by the Parliament— 


Customs Act 1901-1916 (ss. 221, 227, 245). 

Excise Act 1901-1918 (ss. 109, 115, 134). 

Post and Telegraph Act 1901-1916 (ss. 29, 43). 

Property for Public Purposes Acquisition Act 1901* (ss. 12-17, 25, 
52, 55 (b), 58). 

Commonwealth Electoral Act 1902-19117 (ss. 193, 20644). 

Judiciary Act 1903-1915. 

Defence Act 1903-1918 (s. 91). 

Patents Act 1903-1909 (ss. 47, 58, 67, 75-77, 84-874, 111) 

Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act 1904-1918 (s. 31). 

Trade Marks Act 1905-1919 (ss. 34, 35, 44, 45, 70-72, 95). 

Copyright Act 1905* (s. 73 (2)). 

Copyright Act 1912 (s. 37 (2)). 

Australian Industries Preservation Act 1906-1910 (ss. 10, 11, 12, 21, 
22, 26). 

Referendum (Constitution Alteration) Act 1906-1919 (ss. 27, 381). 

Lands Acquisition Act 1906-1916 (ss. 10, 11, 24, 36-39, 45, 46, 50, 54, 
56, 59). 

Disputed Elections and Qualifications Act 1907* (ss. 2, 6). 

Navigation Act 1912-1919 (ss. 383, 385). 

Trading with the Enemy Act 1914-1916 (ss. 9c, 9p). 

Commonwealth Electoral Act 1918-1919 (ss. 183, 202). 


(3) In matters of Admiralty and Maritime Jurisdiction— 


Judiciary Act 1903-1915 (ss. 30, 30a). 


EXCLUDING JURISDICTION OF STATE CouRTS— 


Judiciary Act 1903-1915 (ss. 38, 384, 39, 57, 59). 


Investine STATE CouRTS WITH FEDERAL JURISDIOTION— 


Customs Act 1901-1916 (ss. 221, 227, 245). 

Excise Act 1901-1918 (ss. 109, 115, 134). 

Post and Telegraph Act 1901-1916 (ss. 29, 43). 

Punishment of Offences Act 1901.* 

Commonwealth Electoral Act 1902-1911+ (s. 193). 

Claims against the Commonwealth Act 1902.* 

Defence Act 1903-1918 (s. 91). 

Judiciary Act 1903-1915 (ss. 17, 39, 68). 

Patents Act 1903-1909 (ss. 30, 47, 58, 67, 75-77, 84-87, 111). 

Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act 1904-1918 (ss. 
44-46, 48). 

Trade Marks Act 1905-1919 (ss. 34, 35, 44, 45). 

Copyright Act 1905* (s. 60, 73). 

Designs Act 1906-1912 (s. 25, 39). 

Copyright Act 1912 (ss. 14-17). 

Land Tax Assessment Act 1910-1916 (s. 44). 

Navigation Act 1912-1919 (ss. 91, 92, 318-20, 380-3, 385, 395). 

Estate Duty Assessment Act 1914-1916 (s. 24). 

Income Tax Assessment Act 1915-1918 (s. 37). 

War-time Profits Tax Assessment Act 1917-1918 (s. 28). 


Riaut To PRocEnD AGAINST COMMONWEALTH OR StaTE— 


Judiciary Act 1903-1915 (ss. 56-67). 


* Acts whose short titles are printed in italics with a * have been repealed or have expired. 
+ See footnote ft at Dp. 38 supra. 
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ANALYTIC TABLE OF COMMONWEALTH LEGISLATION, ETC.—continued. 


Section of 
Constitution. 


Short Title of Commonwealth Act.* 


101-104 | 


11s 


119 


* Acts whose short titles are printed in italics witha 


FINANCE. 


APPROPRIATION OF MoNEYS— 
Appropriation and Supply Acts 1901-1914. 
Audit Act 1901-1917 (ss. 36-37, 62a). 
PAYMENT oF MonrEys— 
Audit Act 1901-1917 (ss. 31-37, 62a). 
CREDITING OF REVENUE AND Desrtiya oF ExpenDITURK— 
Surplus Revenue Acts 1908, 1909, 1910. 
DistRIBUTION OF SuRPLUS REVENUE— 
Surplus Revenue Acts 1908, 1909, 1910. 
ASSISTANCE TO STATES— 
Tasmania Grant Act 1912. 
Tasmania Grant Act 1913. 
Aupit oF Pustic Accounts— 
Audit Act 1901-1917. 


| NAVIGATION AND Surpprng—- 


Sea-Carriage of Goods Act 1904. 

Navigation Act 1912-1919. 

River Murray Waters Act 1915. 
Use oF Watrers— 

River Murray Waters Act 1915. 


_ Inver-State Commissron— 


Inter-State Commission Act 1912. 


THE STATES, 


\ECOGNITION OF State Laws, Recorps, Erc.— 
State Laws and Reeords Recognition Act 1901. 
PROTECTION OF STATES FROM INVASION AND VIOLENCE— 
Defence Act 1903-1918 (s. 51). 


TERRITORIES, 


GOVERNMENT OF ‘TERRITORIES— 
Papua Act 1905, 
Wireless Telegraphy Act 1905-1919. 
Seat of Government Acceptance Act 1909. 
Patents Act 1903-1909 (s. 4a). 
Northern Territory Acceptance Act 1910-1919, 
Seat of Government (Administration) Act 1910, 
Northern Territory (Administration) Act 1910. 
Pine Creek to Katherine River Railway Survey Act 1912. 
Pine Creek to Katherine River Railway Act 1913. 
Norfolk Island Act 1913. 
Jervis Bay Territory Acceptance Act 1915. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Suar or GovERNMENT— 
Seat of Government Act 1904.* 
Seat of Government Act 1908, 
Seat of Government Acceptance Act 1909. 
Seat of Government (Administration) Act 1910. 
ALTERATION oF ConstrruTIoN— 
Referendum (Constitution Alteration) Act 1906-1919. 
Constitution Alteration (Senate Elections) Act 1906. 
Constitution Alteration (State Debts) Act 1909. 
Compulsory Voting Act 1915.* 


* have been repealed or have expired, 
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SECTION II. 


PHYSIOGRAPHY. 


§ 1. General Description of Australia. 


1. Geographical Position—The Australian Commonwealth, which includes the 
island continent of Australia proper and the island of Tasmania, is situated in the 
Southern Hemisphere, and comprises in all an area of about 2,974,581 square miles, 
the mainland alone containing about 2,948,366 square miles. Bounded on the west 
and east by the Indian and Pacific Oceans respectively, it lies between longitudes 113° 
9’ E. and 153° 39’ E., while its northern and southern limits are the parallels of latitude 
10° 41’ S. and 39° 8’S., or, including Tasmania, 43° 39’ 8. On its north are the 
Timor and Arafura Seas and Torres Strait, on its south the Southern Ocean and Bass 
Strait. 


Tropical and Temperate Regions. Of the total area of Australia the lesser 
portion lies within the tropics. Assuming, as is usual, that the latitude of the Tropic 
of Capricorn is 23° 30’ S.,2 the areas within the tropical and temperate zones are 
approximately as follows :— 


AREAS OF TROPICAL AND TEMPERATE REGIONS 
or SraTes AND TERRITORY WITHIN TROPICS. 


| le 
| | 


Areas. | Queensland. | Western Northern Total. 
| Australia. | Territory. | 
Sq. miles. Sq. miles, Sq. miles. Sq. miles. 
Within Tropical Zone 359,000 | 364,000 426,320 1,149,320 
Within Temperate Zone ‘$03 311,500 | 611,920 97,300 1,020,720 
Ratio of Tropical part to whole State 0.535 | 0.373 | 0.814 | 0.530 
Ratio of Temperate part to whole State 0.465 | 0.627 | 0,186 0.470 


Thus the tropical part is roughly about one-half (0.530) of the three te 
above, or about five-thirteenths of the whole Commonwealth (0.386). 
Meteorology—page 53. 


2, Area of Australia compared with that of other Countries.—That the area of 
Australia is greater than that of the United States of America, that it is four-fifths of 
that of Canada, that it is nearly one-fourth of the area of the whole of the British 
Empire, that it is more than three-fourths of the whole area of Europe, that it is more than 
25 times as large as any one of the following, viz., the United Kingdom, Hungary, 
Italy, the Transvaal, and Ecuador, are facts which are not always adequately realised. 
Tt is this great size, taken together with the fact of the limited population, that gives to 
the problems of Australian development their unique character, and its clear compre- 
hension is essential in any attempt to understand those problems. 

The relative magnitudes may be appreciated by a reference to the following table, 
which shows how large Australia is compared with the countries referred to, or vice versa. 
Thus, to take line 1, we see that Europe is about 1,5 times (129828) as large as 
Australia, or that Australia is about three-quarters (more accurately 0°77) of the area 


of Europe. 


See hereafter 


eme points are “ Steep Point ’’ on the west, “ Cape Byron’ on the east, “ Cape York * 
en ane ees Wilson's Prontdittar » on the south, or, if Tasmania be included, * South Hast Cape.” 
The limits, according to the 1903-4 edition of “ A Statistical Account of Australia and New Zealand, 

2, and according to Volume XXV. of the Encyclopedia Britannica, tenth edition, p. 787, are 
Peapectively 113° 6’ H., 153° 16’ E., 10° 89° 8.,and 30° 114° S., but these figures are obviously defective. 
A similar inaccuracy appears in the XJ. edition of the Encyclopedia, 

2. Its correct value for 1920 is 23° 26’ 58.89%, and it decreases about 0.47” per annum, 
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SIZE OF AUSTRALIA IN COMPARISON WITH THAT OF OTHER COUNTRIES. 


Commonwealth of Australia 


2,974,581 square miles. 


Australian ob 
Country. Area. po sing PE co n 
vit— C’wealth. 
Sq. miles. 
Continents— 
Europe .. a i oe os 3,861,992 | 0.77 1.29833 
Asia... 2 “s ae -- | 16,742,231 0.18 5.62843 
Africa .. ie — ~ os | 3S13,717 | 0.24 4.13965 
North and Central America and West Indies. . 8,547,598 | 0.35 2.87355 
South America A - 7,355,087 0.40 | 2.47265 
Australasia and Polynesia eee a 3,457,472 0.86 1.16234 
Total, exolusive of Arctic and Antarctic Conts. 52,278,097 | 0.06 | 17.57495 
Europe— 
Russia (inclusive of Poland, Ciscaucasia & 

Finland) re =. én : 2,122,998 1.40 0.71371 
Austria-Hungary (inclusive of Bosnia & 

Herzegovina) .. i oe ay 261,259 . 11.39 0.08783 
Germany T ae ‘ge i 208,780 14.25 0.07019 
France .. a Me che oe 207,054 14.37 0.06961 
Spain .. ss + $s o 194,778 15.27 0.06548 
Sweden a or a8 «i 173,035 17.19 0.05817 
Norway 2 5 a “2 124,643 | 23.86 0.04190 
United Kingdom “i ot ee 121,633 24.46 0.04089 
Italy .. i i # - 110,632 26.89 0.03719 
Denmark (inclusive of Iceland) es af 55,291 53.80 0.01859 
Rumania oh ey eis i 53,489 55.61 | 0.01798 
Bulgaria bie $3 - oe 47,750 62.29 0.01605 
Greece .. a as ne A 41,933 70.94 0.01410 
Portugal oa bis 53 es 35,490 83.81 0.01193 
Serbia .. a oe uae “i 33,891 87.77 0.01139 
Switzerland s bes i ne 15,976 186.19 0.00537 
Netherlands my cf or “ 12,582 236.42 | 0.00423 
Albania a os bs .. | 11,500 | 258.66 0.00387 
Belgium ¥ t 2 .. | L378 261.55 0.00382 
Turkey .. i 4 es ¥. 10,882 273.35 | 0.00366 
Montenegro ie y aw 5,603 | 530.89 0.00188 
Luxemburg _. ‘ ¥ mo 998 2980.54 0.00034 
Andorra x a % “ 191 15573.72 | 0.00006 
Malta .. fe * a i 118. 25208.31 0.00004 
Liechtenstein... ae < A) 65 45762.78 | 0.00002 
San Marino sire Re = ae 38 | 78278.45 0.00001 
Monaco +. wis = | 8 | _371822.63 “s 
Gibraltar me ee 5 ve | 2 | 1487290.50 

Total, Europe .. ce a -» | 3,861,992 0.77 1.29833 

Asia— 
Russia (inclusive of Transcaucasia, Siberia, 

ciate Transcaspia, Turkestan and inland | 

waters de ar ce fb 6,641,587 
Seen oe ane tis Pe it 3,913,560 rer eae 
holes i ia Pe 5 ae 1,093,074 2.72 | 0.36747 
Independent Arabia < ns a 1,000,000 2.97 0.336 
Beudatory Indian States <. 7 .. | "709,555 4.19 | nesand 

ersia .. EE j 
Torkey . ‘: ni a ee fy 4.74.) 0.21112 
Dutehi Rast Indies i 5 -. | 583,210 ate 0.19008 

apan (and Dependencies). , me 261,276 11.38 | 0.08784 


a th A ah ee ee 
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SIZE OF AUSTRALIA IN COMPARISON. Ww ITH OTHER COUNTEIES—contimuad. 


| Australian In Feat 

Coie. | Kaieae Commonwealth | Sen es 

. Y er ae |Australian 

| C’wealth. 

Asta—continued— | Sq.miles. | 
Afghanistan ae x <i ay 245,000 | 12.14 0.08236 
Siam ae 195,000 | 15.25 0.06556 
Philippine Islands (incl: of Sulu Archipelago) | 114,400 | 26.00 0.03846 
Laos Be : = ah ae | 111,940 | 26.57 0.03763 
Bokhara me ae = — 83,000 | 35.84 0.02790 
Oman .. ae ss 82,000 | 36.28 0.02757 
British Borneo a] Sarawak as aa 73,106 | 40.69 0.02458 
Cambodia te ee oe el 67,724 | 43.92 0.02277 
Annam .. aE Sie . Sen 61,718 48.20 0.02075 
Nepal : = : =. 4 54,000 55.08 | 0.01815 
Tonking ais ae Bo, | 46,223 64.35 0.01554 
Federated ey States .. ae re 27,506 108.14 | 0.00925 
Ceylon .. a ae eet 25,481 116.74 0.00857 
Khiva .. Se 24,000 123.94 0.00807 
Malay Protectorate (including Fohore ne 23,486 126.65 0.90790 
Cochin China ae ad! 21,988 | 135.28 0.00739 
Bhutan ne sis wea 20,000 148.73 0.00672 
Aden and Dependencies an el 9,005 330.33 0.00303 
Timor, &c. a Indian Archipelago) | 7,330 405.81 0.00246 
Brunei .. + | 4,000 743.64. 0.00134. 
Cyprus .. os a 3,584 829.96 0.00120 
Kiauchau (Neutral Zone) . ae al 2,500 1189.83 | 0.00084 
Goa, Damao, and Diu oe Se eal 1,638 1815.98 0.00055 
Straits Settlements ae BY. 1,600 1859.11 0.00054 
Sokotra an Suk 1,382 2452.37 0.00046 
Hong Kong and Dependencies Pe an 391 7607.62 0.00013 
Wei-hai-wei ot ie Bie 285 10437.13 0.00010 
Bahrein Islands .. - a yal 250 11898.32 0.00008 
Kiauchau (German) ae me 200 14872.91 0.00007 
French India (Pondicherry, &e) BS | 196 15176.43 0.00007 
Kwang Chau Wan oes a tae 190 | 15655.67 0.60906 
Macao, &e. oe es ane i 4 | 743645,.25 As. 
Total, Asia at = ae .. | 16,742 231 0.18 5.62843 
Africa— | 

, ae as 1,544,000 1.93 0.51906 
ca wet mi 3 a yA. 114,400 2.93 | 0.34102 
Belgian Congo .. a ze ~ 909,654 3.27 0.3058) 
French Equatorial Africa .. ie ae 669,000 | 4,45 0.22491 
Senegambia and Niger... ar a 568,273 5.23 | O.19104 
Angola .. a 517,000 §.75 0.17381 
French Military District of the Niger os 502,000 | 5.93 OES 
Union of South Africa... i 473,096 6.29 | 0.15905 
Rhodesia o m6 2 440,000 | 6.76 | 0.14792 
Portuguese Hast Africa aa oe as 428,132 6.95 ome 
Tripoli and Benghazi Ae bf 65 406,000 7.33 | 0.13649 
Abyssinia * %, -. | 400,000 7.44 | 0.13447 
German East Africa i“ Bs i. 384,180 7.14 | 0.12915 
Egypt .- i x .. | 350,000 | 8.50 | 0.13766 
Meprotenis 1. | 344,967 8.62 | 0.11597 
Algeria (including ‘Algerian Sahara) ne 343,500 ee . ae 
Nigeria and Protectorate .. aes Be 336,000 Be La at 
German South-west Africa a we the ee ify = pore 
Bechuanaland Protectorate Be a Ae me pe stile 
aes ieee eoy Pee "* | 9313500 12.85 | 0.07783 
ae dee 228,000 13.05 | 0.07665 


Kamerun 191,130 15.56 | 0.06425 
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SIZE OF AUSTRALIA IN COMPARISON WITH OTHER COUNTRIES—continued 


Australian In tek 
Country. ieee, | ene ih 
: ustralla 
with— | “C'wealth. 
A¥Rica—continued— Sq. miles. | 
Italian Somaliland 139,430 21.33 | 0.04687 
Ivory Coast a 125,000 23.80 0.04202 
Rio de Oro, &c. .. 109,200 27,24 0.03671 
Uganda Protectorate 109,119 27.26 0.03668 
French Guinea e gfe : 95,000 31.31 0.03194 
Gold Coast Protectorate (with Nth. Territories) | 80,000 | 37.18 0.02689 
Senegal 74,012 | 40.19 | 0.02488 
Batich Somaliland 68,000 43.74 0.02286 
Tunis 50,000 59.49 | 0.01681 
French Somali Coast 46,000 64.66 | 0.01546 
Eritrea .. 45,800 64.95 | 0.01540 
Liberia .. 40,000 | 74.36 | 0.01345 
Nyassaland Prote olorate 39,573 | 75.17 | 0.01330 
Dahomey 39,000 76.27 0.01311 
Togoland 33,700 | 88.27 | 0.01133 
Sierra Leone and Pp rotectorate 31,000 95.95 | 0.01042 
Portuguese Guinea 25,000 118.98 | 0.00840 
Basutoland : 11,716 | 253.89 0.00394 
Spanish Guinea (Rio Muni, &e. ) 9,470 | 314.11 0.00318 
Swaziland : : } 6,678 445.43 0.00225 
Gambia and I rotectorate ep 4,504 660.43 0.00151 
Cape Verde Islands | 1,480 2009.85 0.00050 
Zanzibar % 1,020 2916.26 0.00034 
Réunion 4 970 3066.58 | 0.00033 
Fernando Po, &c. * Al 814 3654.28 | 0.00027 
Mauritius and Dependencies 4 809 | 3676.86 0.00027 
Comoro Islands ce | 650 4576.25 | 0.00022 
St. Thomas and Principe Islands 454 | 6551.94 | 0.00015 
Seychelles ¥, 156 | —-19067.83 | 0.00005 
Mayotte, &c. 140 21247.01 0.00005 
Spanish North and West Africa 87 | 34190.59 0.00003 
St. Helena a ay 47 | 63288.96 0.00002 
Ascension | 34 87487.68 | 0.0000 
| : " 1 
Potal, Africa | 12,313,717 0.24 4.13965 
Ae cee Central America and West Indies — 
nada 7 
United States (exclusive of Alaska, &e. ) pe ce ed 
adic. aries a 0.99977 
Alisa | woe aaa nite 0.25792 
Newfoundland and Labrador | 162,734 | 18.28 pte 
Nicaragua 49,200 60.46 Perel 
Guatemala | 48.290 | 61.60 Rae 
®Civeonland | pe Hh | 0.01623 
Honduras 44.275 67. ; meee 
Cuba meer ; 18 0.01488 
Costa Rica 23,000 190'33 neers 
- San Domingo 18,045 16 ey poet 
Salvador 13.176 te ated’ 
Haiti : Sant é 

British Honduras | ce 201-51 0.00343 
Bahamas | 4.404 opt ae 
Jamaica | 4.207 pt bc 0.00148 
Porto Rico | 3.606 eal eee 
Trinidad and Tobago | 1974 Shara O.0018! 
baa Islands .. 715 4160.38 rtd 
Guadeloupe and De nendenei 6 0002 
Windward Islands : d a oe eb pape 
5644.37 0.00018 


* 
Danish colony only, Total aroa ins been estimated as between 827,000 and 850,000 square miles. 
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Country. 


N. & C. America & W. 
Curacao and Dependencies 
Martinique ts 
Turks and Caicos Islands 
Barbados 
Virgin Islands of U. s. A, 
St. Pierre and Miqnelon 
Bermudas 


Total, N. and C. 


South America— 
Brazil 
Argentine Republic 
Peru 
Bolivia .. 
Colombia (exc lusive of Pane :ma) 
Venezuela 
Chile 
Paraguay 
Eeuador 
British Guiana 
Uruguay 
Dutch Guiana 
Panama 
French Guiana 
Falkland Islands 
South Georgia 


Total, South America 


Australasia and Polynesia— 
Commonwealth of Australia 
Dutch New Guinea 
New Zealand and Dependencies 
Papua .. 

Kaiser Wilhelm Land 

Bismarck Archipelago 

British Solomon Islands 

New Caledonia and Dependencies 
Fiji 

Hawaii .. 

German Solomon Islands, &c. 
New Hebrides 


America and W. 


Inpres—continued— 


, late Danish West Indies 


Indies 


French Establishments i in Oceania ; 


German Samoa 

Tonga 

Guam .. ae 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands ae 
Samoa (U.S.A. part) 
Norfolk Island 


Total, Australasia and Polynesia 


British Empire 
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a Australian | sees 

res | ena [tik 

% AUStralle 
| with Cwealth, 

Sq. miles. | 

403. | 7381.09 | 0.00014 
385 7726.18 | 0.00013 
224 13279.38 | 0.00008 
166 17919.16 | 0.60006 
132 22534.70 | 0.00004 
93 31984.74 | 0.00003 

19 156556.89 
8,547,598 | 0.35 | 2.87355 
3,275,510 | 0.91 | 1.10117 
1,153,119 2.58 | 0.38766 
722,461 4.12 | 0.24288 
514,155 5.79 | 0.17285 
440,846 6.75 | 0.14820 
398,594 7.46 | 0.13400 
289,829 10.26 | 0.09744. 
165,000 18.03 | 0.05547 
116,000 25.64 | 0.03900 
89,480 33.24 | 0.03008 
72,153 41.23 | 0.02426 
46,060 64.58 | 0.01548 
32,380 91.86 | 0.01089 
32,000 92.96 | 0.01076 
6,500 457.63 | 0.00219 
1,000 2974.58 | 0.00034 
7,355,087 0.40 | 2.47265 
2,974,581 1.00 | 1.00000 
151,789 19.60 | 0.05103 
104,751 98.40 | 0.03522 
90,540 32.85 | 0.03044 
70,000 42.49 | 0.02353 
15,570 191.05 | 0.00523 
14,586 203.93 | 0.00490 
8,548 347.99 | 0.00287 
7,083 419.96 | 0.00238 
6,449 461.25 | 0.00217 
5,160 576.47 | 0.00173 
5,100 583.25 | 0.00171 
1,520 1956.96 | 0.00051 
1,000 2974.58 | 0.00034: 
250 11898.32 | 0.00008 
225 13220.36 | 0.00008 
208 14300.87 | 0.00007 
102 29162.56 | 0.00003 

10 297458. 10 

3,457,472 0.86 | 4.16234. 
12,780,381 | 0:23 | 4:29653 


It should be noted that in the table above the! figures quoted for areas teen ine) 


conditions prevailing prior to the outbreak of war. 
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3. Relative Size of Political Subdivisions.—As already stated, Australia consists 
of six States and the Northern and Federal Territories. The areas of these, in relation 
to one another and to the total of Australia, are shewn in the following table :— 


RELATIVE SIZE OF STATES, TERRITORIES, AND COMMONWEALTH, 


Ratio which the Area of each State and Territory bears to 
State | that of other States, Territories, and Commonwealth. 


or Territory, | 


| N.S.W.| Vic. | Q’land.| S.A. | W.A. Tas, | N. Ter. | C’with. 


Sq. miles. | 
New South Wales| 309,432 1.000 | 3.521 | 0.461 | 0.814 | 0.317 11.804 | 0.591 | 0.104 


Victoria | 87,884 | 0.284 | 1.000 0.131 | 0.231 0.090 | 3.352 0.168 | 0.030 
Queensland .. | 670,500 | 2.167 | 7.629 | 1.000 | 1.764 0.687 25.577 | 1.280 | 0.225 
} ] 


South Australia | 380,070 | 1.228 | 4.325 0.567 1.000 | 0.389 | 14.498 | 0.726 | 0.128 


West. Australia | 975,920 | 3.154 | 11.105 | 1.456 | 2.568 | 1.000 | 37.228 | 1.864 | 0.328 

| | | | 

Tasmania .. | 26,215 0.085 | 0.298 | 0.039 | 0.069 0.027 | 1.000 | 0.050 | 0.009 
| 

North. Territory | 523,620 | 1.692 | 5.958 | 0.781 | 1.378 | 0.537 | 19.974 


= 
S 
ee 
~I 
a 


Federal Territory 940 | 0.003 | 0.011 | 0.001 | 0.002 | 0.003 | 0.036 | 0.002 | 0.0008 
| } } 


——— SS 


5.681 | 1.000 


Commonwealth |2,974,581 | 9.613 | 33.847 | 4.436 | 7.826 3.048 | 113.469 


| 
| | j 
} | | | 


1. The correct decimal is 0.0003. , 

Thus, looking at the top line, New South Wales is seen to be over three-and-a-half 

times as large as Victoria (3.521) and less than one-half the size of Queensland (0.461) ; 

or again, looking at the bottom line, the Commonwealth is shewn to be more than nine- 

and-a-half times as large as New South Wales (9.613), and nearly thirty-four times as 
large as Victoria (33.847). 


These relative magnitudes are shewn in the small diagram below. It may be added 
that Papua (or British New Guinea), with its area of 90,540 square miles, is 0.030 of the 


area of the Commonwealth. The comparatively small size of the Federal Territory 
prevents its being shewn in this diagram. 


%on NSW. V. Qld, S.A. N.T. W.A. Tas. 
total .. 10 3 22 13 18 33 1 


4. Coastal Configuration.—There are no striking features in the configuration of 
the coast; the most remarkable indentations are the Gulf of Carpentaria on the north 
and the Great Australian Bight on the south. The Cape York Peninsula on the extreme 
north is the only other remarkable feature in the outline. In Year Book No. 1, an 
enumeration of the features of the coast-line of Australia was given (see pp. 60 to 68). 
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(1) Coast-line. The lengths of coast-line, exclusive of minor indentations, both of 
each State and of the whole continent, are shewn in the following table :— 
SQUARE MILES OF TERRITORY PER MILE OF COAST LINE. 


Stares, TERRITORY, AND CONTINENT. 


r & ‘ | Area = || +, | Area — 
State. Coast-line. | Coast-line. | State. | Coast-line. Goasteines 
7 , Miles. Sq. miles, | | Miles. Sq. miles. 
New South Wales! 700 443 || South Australia | 1,540 247 
Victoria we 680 129 | Western Australia | 4,350 224. 
Queensland oe 3,000 223 +|| Continent? = PIERSON | 261 
Northern Territory | 1,040 503 || Tasmania 50 | 900 29 
1. Including Federal Territory. 2. Area 2,948,366 square miles. 


For the entire Commonwealth this gives a coast-line of 12,210 miles, and an average 
of 244 square miles for one mile of coast-line. According to Strelbitski, Europe has only 
75 square miles of area to each mile of coast-line, and, according to recent figures, 
England and Wales have only one-third of this, viz., 25 square miles. 

(ii) Historical Significance of Coastal Names. It is interesting to trace the voyages 
of some of the early navigators by the names bestowed by them:on various coastal 
features—thus Dutch names are found on various points of the Western Australian 
coast, in Nuyt’s Archipelago, in the Northern Territory and in the Gulf of Carpentaria ; 
Captain Cook can. be followed along the coasts of New South Wales and Queensland ; 
Flinders’ track is easily recognised from Sydney southwards, as far as Cape Catastrophe, 
by the numerous Lincolnshire names bestowed by him ; and the French navigators of 
the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth century have left their 
names all along the Western Australian, South Australian, and Tasmanian coasts, 


5. Geographical Features of Australia.—In each of the earlier issues of this Year Book 
fairly complete information has been given concerning some special geographical element. 
Thus No. 1 Year Book, pp. 60-68, contains an enumeration of Coastal features ; No. 2, 
pp. 66-67, deals with Hydrology ; No. 3, pp. 59-72, with Orography; No. 4, pp. 59-82, 
with the Lakes of Australia; No. 5, pp. 51-80, with the Islands of Australia; No. 6, 
pp. 55-66, with the Mineral Springs of Australia ; No. 7, pp. 56-58, with the Salient 
Features in the Geological History of Australia, with special reference to changes of 
climate. A special article dealing with the plains and peneplains of Australia appeared 
in No. 12 Year Book, pp. 82-88. This practically completes the description of the 


ordinary physical features. 


§ 2. The Fauna of Australia. 


An authoritative article describing in some detail the principal features of the 
Fauna of Australia was given in Year Books No. 1 (see pp. 103 to 109) and No. 2 
(see pp. 111 to 117), while a synoptical statement appeared in No. 3 (see pp. 73 to 76). 
Considerations of space, however, preclude the inclusion in this issue of more than 


a passing reference to the subject. 


§ 3. The Flora of Australia. 


In Year Books No. 1 (see pp. 109 to 114) and No. 2 (see pp. 117 to 122) a fairly 
complete though brief account was given of the Flora of Australia, and in Year Book 
No. 3 similar information in a greatly condensed form will be found on pp. 76 to 78. 
Space in this issue will not permit of more than a mere reference to preceding volumes. 

A special article dealing with Australian fodder plants, contributed by J. H. Maiden, 
Esq., F.L.S., Government Botanist of New South Wales, and Director of the Botanic 
Gardens, Sydney, appeared in Official Year Book No. 6, pp. 1190-6. A special 
article on the grasses and saltbushes of Australia, contributed by E. Breakwell, B.A., 
B.Se., Agrostologist at the Botanic Gardens, Sydney, appeared in Year Book No. 9, 
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pp. 84-90. Year Book No, 10 contained two special articles ; one dealing with Australian 
eucalyptus timbers, contributed by R. T. Baker, F.L.S., appeared on pp. 85 to 92, and 
one by H. G. Smith, F.C.S., dealing with the chemical products of Australian eucalypts, 
appeared on pp. 92-8. 


$ 4. Seismology in Australia. 
A brief statement regarding the position of seismology and seismological record in 
Australia appeared in Year Book No. 4, pp. 82 and 83. 


$ 5. The Geology of Australia. 


1. General.__Independent and authoritative sketches of the geology of each State 
were given in Year Books No. 1 (see pp. 73 to 103) and No. 2 (see pp. 78 to 111). 
Want of space has precluded the insertion of these sketches in the present issue of the 
Year Book, and it has not been considered possible to give anything like a sufficient 
account of the geology of Australia by presenting here a mere condensation of these 
sketches. Reference must, therefore, be made to either Year Book No. 1 or No. 2, 
ut supra, 


2. Geological Map of Australia.—The map shewing the geographical distribution of 
the more important geological systems and formations, which appeared on page 51 of 
Year Book No. 12 and in preceding issues, has been discontinued pending the preparation 
of a new map embodying later information. 


3. The Plains and Peneplains of Australia—A special article dealing with this 
subject appears on pp. 82-88 of Year Book No, 12. 


4. The Building Stones of Australia.—Independent and authoritative descriptions 
of the building stones of each State (with the exception of Queensland) will be found in 
Official Year Book No. 9, pp, 446-466. 

A special article dealing with “ The Building Stones of Queensland” will be found 
on pp. 89-95 of Year Book No. 12. 


5. Past Glacial Action in Australia.—A special article on this subject will be found 
in Section XXXIV. (Miscellaneous) hereinafter. 


§ 6. Climate and Meteorology of Australia.’ 


1. Introductory.—In preceding Year Books some account was given of the history 
of Australian meteorology, including reference to the development of magnetic observa- 
tions and the equipment for the determination of various climatological records. (See 
Year Book No. 3, pp. 79, 80.) In Year Book No. 4, pp. 84 and 87, will be found a short 
sketch of the creation and organisation of the Commonwealth Bureau of Meteorology and 
a résumé of the subjects dealt with at the Meteorological Conference of 1907. " 


} 3 Space will 
not permit of the inclusion of this matter in the present issue. 


2. Meteorological Publications. —The following publications are issued daily from 
the Central Meteorological Bureau, viz. :—(i) Weather charts. (ii) Rainfall maps. 
(iii) Bulletins, Victorian and Interstate, shewing pressure, temperature, wind, rain, 
cloud extent, and weather. Similar publications are also issued from the divisional 
offices in each of the State Capitals. 

The Bulletins of Climatology are as follow :—No. 1,—A general discussion of 
the climate and meteorology of Australia, illustrated by one map and diagrams. 
No. 2.—A discussion of the rainfall over Australia during the ten years 1897-1906 
compared with the normal, illustrated by one map. No. 3.—Notes and statistics of the 
remarkable flood rains over south-eastern Australia during the winter of 1909, illustrated 
by five maps and diagrams. No. 4.—A discussion of the monthly and seasonal rainfall 
over Australia, illustrated by one map and diagram. No. 5.—An investigation into the 
possibility of forecasting the approximate winter rainfall for Northern Victoria, illus- 
trated by two diagrams. No. 6.—The physiography of the Federal Teneitor 
at Canberra, illustrated by a relief map and 21 plates. No. 7.—On the climate of the 
Yass-Canberra district, illustrated by one map. No. 8.—Physiography of Eastern 


1. Prepared fi ‘ feteorologist, H. A. Hunt, Esquirc 
Ree pe from data supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorologist, TH. A. Hunt, Esquire, 
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Australia, with 28 text illustrations. No. 9.—The climate of Australia, with charts and 
diagrams, prepared for the Federal Handbook of Australia. No. 10.—Relation between 
cirrus directions as observed in Melbourne and the approach of the various storm 
systems affecting Victoria, illustrated by a number of charts. No. 11.—The climatic 
control of Australian production, with 43 illustrations. No. 12.—A graphical method of 
shewing the daily weather, and especially cloud types, with two graphs. No, 13.—Initial 
investigations in the upper air of Australia, with 35 illustrations. No. 14.—The control 
of settlement by humidity and temperature, with 21 charts and diagrams. 
No. 15.—Tropical Control of Australian Rainfall, illustrated by maps and diagrams. 

Commencing with January, 1910, the “ Australian Monthly Weather Report,” 
containing statistical records from representative selected stations, with rain maps and 
diagrams, &c., is being published. Complete rainfall and other climatological data are 
published in annual volumes of meteorological statistics for each State separately. 

The first text book of Australian meteorology, “‘ Climate and Weather of Australia,” 
was published in 1913. 


3. General Description of Australia—In the general description of Australia, 
page 45, it is pointed out that a considerable portion (0.530) of three divisions of the Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth is north of the tropic of Capricorn, that is to say, within the States 
of Queensland and Western Australia, and the Northern Territory, no less than 1,149,320! 
square miles belong to the tropical zone, and 1,020,720 to the temperate zone. The whole 
area of the Commonwealth within the temperate zone, however, is 1,825,261° square 
miles, thus the tropical part is about 0.386, or about five-thirteenths of the whole, or the 
‘temperate ” region is half as large again as the “ tropical” (more accurately 1.591). 
By reason of its insular geographical position, and the absence of striking physical 
features, Australia is, on the whole, less subject to extremes of weather than are regions 
of similar area in other parts of the globe ; and latitude for latitude Australia is, on 
the whole, more temperate. 

The altitudes ot the surface of Australia range up to a little over 7,300 feet, hence its 
climate embraces a great many features, from the characteristically tropical to what is 
essentially alpine, a fact indicated in some measure by the name Australian Alps given 
to the southern portion of the great Dividing Range. 

While on the coast the rainfall is often abundant and the atmosphere moist, in some 
portions of the interior the rainfall is very limited, and the atmosphere dry. The distri- 
bution of forest, as might be expected, and its climatic influence, is consequently very 
variable. In the interior there are on the one hand fine belts of trees, on the other there 
are large areas which are treeless, and where the air is hot and parched in summer. 
Again, ‘on the coast, even as far south as latitude 35°, the vegetation is tropical in its 
luxuriance, and also somewhat so in character. Climatologically, therefore, Australia 
may be said to present a great variety of features. The various climatological charac- 
teristics will be referred to in detail. 


4. Meteorological Divisions.—The Commonwealth Meteorologist has divided 
Australia, for climatological and meteorological purposes, into five divisions. The 
boundaries between these may be thus defined :—(a) Between divisions I. and II., the 
boundary between South and Western Australia, viz., the 129th meridian of east longitude ; 
(Lb) between divisions 1I. and IIL, starting at the Gulf of Carpentaria, along the Norman 
River to Normanton, thence a straight line to Wilcannia on the Darling River, New 
South Wales ; (c) between divisions IL. and TV., from Wilcannia along the Darling River 
to its junction with the Murray ; (d) between divisions I. and Y., from the junction 
of the Darling and Murray Rivers, along the latter to Encounter Bay; (e) between 
divisions III. and IV., starting at Wilcannia, along the Darling, Barwon, and Dumaresq 
Rivers to the Great Dividing Range, and along that range and along the watershed 
between the Clarence and Richmond Rivers to Evans Head on the east coast of Australia 5 
(f) between divisions IV. and Y., from the junction of the Darling and Murray Rivers 
along the latter to its junction with the Murrumbidgee, along the Murrumbidgee to the 
Tumut River, and aleng the Tumut River to Tumut, thence a straight line to Cape Howe ; 


(g) division V. includes Tasmania. 


{. In the article ‘‘ Australia” in the Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. II. p. 946 (XI. edition), this 
area is given as 1,145,000 square miles. 


2, Given as 1,801,700 square miles 
said ‘‘ to refer only to the continental St 


in the work above quoted, where, however, the statistics are 
ates of the Federation, not to Tasmania. 
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The population included within these boundaries at the Census of the 3rd April, 1911, 
was approximately as follows : 


Division 1 Adie II. IV. ¥, 
Population 282,000 429,000 607,000 1,540,000 1,597,000 


In these divisions the order in which the capitals occur is as follows :—(i) Perth, 
(ii) Adelaide, (iii) Brisbane, (iv) Sydney, (v) Melbourne and Hobart; and for that 
reason the climatological amd meteorological statistics will be set forth in the indicated 
order in this publication. 


Special Climatological Stations. The latitudes, longitudes, and altitudes of special 


stations, the climatological features of which are graphically represented hereinafter, 
are as follows :— 


SPECIAL CLIMATOLOGICAL STATIONS. 


| Height . Height | 
Locality. | above | Latitude. Longitude. | Locality. above | Latitude. | Longitude. 
| Sea | } | Sea | 
Level. 8. E. | Level. | 8. Bh. 


| 
| Feet. ideg. min, | deg. min. Feet. | deg. min.| deg. min. 


Perth .. | 197] 32 57] 115 60 || Darwin i 97 | 12° 28 | 130 51 
Adelaide “s 140 34 56 138 35 Daly Waters 691 | 16 16 | 133 23 


Brisbane .. | 137) 27 28) 153 2), Alice Springs | 1;926 | 23 38 / 133 37 


Sydney .. | 13833 52/151 12 || Dubbo .. | 870] 32 18| 148 35 
Melbourne | 115 | 37 49] 144 58 _ Laverton, W.A. | 1,530 | 28 40 122 23 
Hobart .. | 177 | 42 53) 147 20 || Coolgardie .. | 1,889 30 57. 121 10 


5. Temperatures.—In respect of Australian temperatures generally it may be pointed 
out that the isotherm for 70° Fahrenheit extends in South America and South Africa as 
far south as latitude 33°, while in Australia it reaches only as far south as latitude 30°, 
thus shewing that, on the whole, Australia has a more temperate climate when compared 
latitude for latitude with other places in the Southern Hemisphere. 


The comparison is even more favourable when the Northern Hemisphere is included 
therein, for in the United States the 70° isotherm extends in several of the western States 
as far north as latitude 41°. In Europe the same isotherm reaches almost to the 
southern shores of Spain, passing, however, afterwards along the northern shores of 
Africa till it reaches the Red Sea, when it bends northward along the eastern shore of 
the Mediterranean till it reaches Syria. In Asia nearly the whole of the land area south 
of latitude 40° N. has a higher isothermal value than 70°. 


The extreme range of shade temperatures in summer and winter in a very large 
part of Australia amounts to probably only 81°. In Siberia, in Asia, the similar 


range is no less than 171°, and in North America 153°, or approximately double the 
Australian range. 


Along the northern shores of the Australian continent 
equable. At Darwin, for example, the difference in the means for the hottest and 


coldest months is only 8.3°, and the extreme readings for the year, that is, the highest 


maximum in the hottest month and the lowest reading in the colde 
difference of under 50°. S st month, shew a 


the temperatures are very 


ae 
Coming southward the extreme range of temperature increases gradually on the 
coast, and in a more pronounced way inlan i 


T 
at 
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The detailed temperature results for the several capitals of the States of Australia are 
shewn in the Climatological Tables hereinafter. 


(i) Hottest and Coldest Paris. A comparison of the temperatures recorded at coast 

° ee areas : < * 5 5 . > 
and inland stations shews that, in Australia as in other continents, the range increases 
with increasing distance from the coast. 


In the interior of Australia, and during exceptionally dry summers, the temperature 
occasionally reaches or exceeds 120° in the shade, and during the dry winters the major 
portion of the country to the south of the tropics is subject to ground frosts. An exact 
knowledge of temperature disposition cannot be determined until the interior becomes 
more settled, but from data procurable it would appear that the hottest area of the 
continent is situated in the northern part of Western Australia about the Marble Bar 
and Nullagine goldfields, where the maximum shade temperature during the summer 
sometimes exceeds 100° for days, and even weeks, continuously. The coldest part of the 
Commonwealth is the extreme south-east of New South Wales and extreme east of 
Victoria, namely, the region of the Australian Alps. Here the temperature seldom, if 
ever, reaches 100°, even in the hottest of seasons. 


Tasmania, although occasionally hot winds may cross the Straits and cause the 
temperature to rise to 100° in the low-lying parts, as a whole enjoys a most moderate and 
equable range of temperature throughout the year. 


(ii) Monthly Maximum and Minimum Temperatures. The mean monthly maximum 
and minimum temperatures can be best shewn by means of graphs, which exhibit the 
nature of the fluctuation of each for the entire year. In the diagram (on page 65) 
for nine representative places in Australia, the upper heavy curves shew the mean 
maximum, the lower heavy curves the mean minimum temperatures based upon daily 
observations. On the same diagram the thin curves shew the relative humidities (see 


next paragraph). 


6. Relative Humidity.—Next after temperature the degree of humidity may be 
regarded as of great importance as an element of climate; and the characteristic 
differences of relative humidity between the various capitals of Australia call for special 
remark, For six representative places the variations of humidity are shewn on the 
graph on page 63, which gives results based upon daily observations of the dry and wet 
bulb thermometers. Hitherto difficulties have been experienced in many parts of Australia 
in obtaining satisfactory observations for a continuous period of any length. Yor this 
reason it has ‘been thought expedient to refer to the record of humidity at first order 
stations only, where the results are thoroughly reliable, Throughout, the degree of 
humidity given will be what is known as relative humidity, that is, the percentage of 
aqueous vapour actually existing to the total possible if the atmosphere were 


saturated, 


The detailed humidity results for the several State capitals are given in the 
Climatological Tables hereinafter. From these, it is seen that, m respect of relative 
humidity, Sydney and Hobart have the first place, while Brisbane, Melbourne, Perth, and 
Adelaide follow in the order stated, Adelaide being the driest. The graphs on. page 
65 shew the annual variations in humidity. It will be observed that the relative humidity 
is ordinarily but not invariably great when the temperature is low. 


7. Evaporation.—The rate and quantity of evaporation in any territory is influenced 
by the prevailing temperature, and by atmospheric humidity, pressure and movement, 
In Australia the question is of perhaps more than ordinary importance, since in its drier 
regions water has often to be conserved in “tanks”! and dams. The magnitude of the 
economic loss by evaporation will be appreciated from the records on pages 67 and 75 to 
80, which shew that the yearly amount varies from about 32 inches at Hobart to 95 
inches at Alice Springs in the centre of the Continent. 


(i) Monthly Evaporation Gurves, The curves shewing the mean monthly evapora- 
tion in various parts of the Commonwealth will disclose how characteristically different 


1. In Australia artificial storage ponds or reservoirs are called “ tanks.” 
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are the amounts for the several months in different localities. The evaporation for 
characteristic places is shewn on the diagram shewing also rainfalls (see page 66). 


(ii) Loss by Evaporation. In the interior of Australia the possible evaporation 
is greater than the actual rainfall. Since, therefore, the loss by evaporation depends 
largely on the exposed area, tanks and dams so designed that the surface shall be a 
minimum are advantageous. Similarly, the more protected from the direct rays of the 
sun and from winds, by means of suitable tree planting, the less will be the loss by 
evaporation: these matters are of more than ordinary concern in the drier districts of 
Australia. 


8. Rainfall.—As even a casual reference to climatological maps, indicating the 
distribution of rainfall and prevailing direction of wind, would clearly shew, the rainfall of 
any region is determined mainly by the direction and route of the prevailing winds, by 
the varying temperatures of the earth’s surface over which they blow, and by the 
physiographical features generally. 


Australia lies within the zone of the south-east trade and prevailing westerly winds. 
The southern limit of the south-east trade strikes the eastern shores at about 30° south 
latitude, and with very few exceptions, the heaviest rains of the Australian 
continent are precipitated along the Pacific slopes to the north of that latitude, 
the varying quantities being more or less regulated by the differences in elevation of the 
shores and of the chain of mountains, upon which the rain-laden winds blow, from the 
New South Wales northern border to Thursday Island. The converse effect is exemplified 
on the north-west coast of Western Australia, where the prevailing winds, blowing from 


the interior of the continent instead of from the ocean, result in the lightest coastal rain 
in Australia. 


The westerly winds, which skirt the southern shores, are responsible for the very 
reliable, although generally light to moderate, rains enjoyed by the south-western portion 
of Western Australia, by the south-eastern agricultural areas of South Australia, by a 
great part of Victoria, and by the whole of Tasmania. 


(i) Factors determining Distribution and Intensity of Rainfall. 
(ii) Time of Rainfall. 


In Year Book No. 6 (see pp. 72 to 74) some notes were given of the various 
factors governing the distribution, intensity and period of Australian rainfall. 


(iii) Wettest and Driest Regions. The wettest known part of Australia is on the 
north-east coast of Queensland, between Port Douglas and Cardwell, where three stations 
situated on, or adjacent to, the Johnstone and Russell Rivers have an average annual 
rainfall of between 148 and 166 inches. The maximum and minimum falls there are :-— 
Goondi, 241.53 in 1894 and 67.88 inches in 1915, or a range of 173.65 inches ; Innisfail, 
211.24 in 1894 and 69.87 inches in 1902, or a range of 141.37 inches ; Harvey’s Creek, 
238.45 in 1901 and 80.47 inches in 1902, or a range of 157.98 inches. 


On four oecasions more than 200 inches have been recorded at Goondi, the last of 


these being in 1910, when 204.82 inches were registered. The record at this station covers 
a period of 33 years. 


Harvey’s Creek in the shorter period of 20 years has twice exceeded 200 inches, the 
total for 1910 being 201.28 inches. 


The driest known part of the continent is about the Lake Eyre district in South 
Australia (the only part of the continent below sea level), where the annual average is 
but 5 inches, and where the fall rarely exceeds 10 inches for the twelve months. 


The inland districts of Western Australia were at one time regarded as the driest 
part of Australia, but authentic observations in recent years over the settled districts in 
the cast of that State shew that the annual average is from 10 to 12 inches. 


(iv) Quantities and Distribution of Rainfall generally. The departure from the 
normal rainfall Increases greatly and progressively from the southern to the northern 
shores of the continent, and similarly also at all parts of the continent subject to capricious 
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monsoonal rains, as the comparisons hereunder will shew. The general distribution is 
, ‘ © "9 « al aa 1ee 1 

ce one from the map on page 72, shewing the areas subject to average annual rainfalls 

ying between certain limits. The areas enjoying varying quantities of rainfall determined 

from the latest available information are shewn in the following table :-— 


DISTRIBUTION OF AVERAGE RAINFALL. 


| ae ie 
| | | 


Average Annual 


eh NS.W. | Victoria. Queens outh | Northern Western Tas Common 


land. ee story Australia. | mania. wealth. 
%* * 


| 
| | 
| ae | | 
sqr. mils. | sqr. mls.|sqr. mls. | sqr. mis. | sqr. mls.) sqr. mis. | sqr. mls.| sqr. mls. 


Under 10 inches | 44,997) nil | 91,012 [317,600 |138,190| 513,653] nil 1,105,452 


10—15 ,, | 77,268| 19,912] 87,489 | 33,405 |141,570 | 232,815] nil 592,459 
15-20 ,, | 57,639 | 12,626 |112,738| 14,190 | 62,920] 89,922) 937] 350,972 
30" 5, 77,202 | 29,317 |213,779 | 13,827 | 93,470| 95,404| 7,559| 530,558 
3040 ., 30,700) 14,029 | 69,880 984 | 40,690} 40,750} 4,588) 201,621 
Over 40 __,, 22,586 | 12,000 | 95,602} 64 | 46,780} 3,376 / 10,101) 190,489 
Total area .. (310,372) $7,884 |670,500 |380,070 |5 
| | | | 


523,620 | 975,920 | 26,215 | 2,974,581 


* Over an area of 3,030 square miles no records are available. 


Referring first to the capital cities, the complete records of which are given on the 
following page, it is seen that Sydney with a normal rainfall of 48.40 inches occupies 
the chief place, Brisbane, Perth, Melbourne, Hobart and Adelaide following in that order, 
Adelaide with 21.01 inches being the driest. The extreme range from the wettest to the 
driest year is greatest at Brisbane (72.09 inches) and least at Adelaide (19.48 
inches). 


Tn order to shew how the rainfall is distributed throughout the year in various parts 
of the continent, the figures of representative towns have been selected. (See map on 
page 71.) Darwin, typical of the Northern Territory, shews that in that region nearly 
the whole of the rainfall occurs in the summer months, while little or none falls in the 
middle of the year. The figures for Perth, as representing the south-western part of the 
continent, are the reverse, for while the summer months are dry, the winter ones are very 
wet. In Melbourne and Hobart the rain is fairly well distributed throughout the twelve 
months, with a maximum in October in the former, and in November in the latter. The 
records at Alice Springs and Daly Waters indicate that in the central parts of Australia 
the wettest months are in the summer and autumn. In Queensland, as in the Northern 
Territory, the heaviest rains fall in the summer months, but good averages are also 
maintained during the other seasons. 


On the coast of New South Wales, the first six months of the year are the wettest, 
with a maximum in the autumn; the averages during the last six months are fair 
and moderately uniform. In general it may be said that one-third of the area of the 
continent, principally in the eastern and northern parts, enjoys an annual average rainfall 
of from 20 to 50 or more inches, the remaining two-thirds receiving generally from about 
10 to 20 inches. 


(v) Curves of Rainfall and Evaporation. The relative amounts of rainfall and 
evaporation at different times through the year are best seen by referring to the graphs 
for a number of characteristic places. (See page 66.) It will be recognised at once how 
large is the evaporation when water is fully exposed to the direct rays of the sun, and to 
wind. 


(vi) Tables of Rainfall. The table of rainfall for a long period of years for each of 
the various Australian capitals affords information as to the variability of the fall in 
successive years, and the list of the more remarkable falls furnishes information as to 
what may be expected on particular occasions. 
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RAINFALL AT THE AUSTRALIAN CAPITALS, 1840 TO 1919. 

PERTH. ADELAIDE. | BRISBANE. SYDNEY. | - MELBOURNE. HLOBART. 
cD Ma ee Ee OWE We mt ee Ba il. a ate he 
gi | gi | Ee | | z | ES | 
al | a | ial | » > £ 

1 er eo | - fiend 3 * Pa ee fe ihe 3 - i a hs < — 
Year| — | A z. Sere Be ata Pee eae ee een r= ogg Re 

| Bis| 84) Biehse! Ble] Sei e/e)] Sd) gis] 8] 2/3) Se 

| Belucel PB) Se lecele eed Be leah Coda ejected SoM Lois bas hee, ies Nak cee 

a/z\ce|a4i2| 2s ale|Sei<lx|Ssi<4/24] Ss q|4| A 

: ees oe es —|— | | - 

"in. in, | in. in | in| | im | in| | im | tu in, | in in. 

1840 | .. ve (2423) OO) ., 1208 |~.. [58:52/150) .. |22.57 be. os Re 4 ie 
1 | 17.96] 93} .. |49.31| 76.31 142 | 30.18) .. 13.95 ns 
2] 20,921199) .. [28.81 | 48.32! 138 31.16} .. 23.60 
ay 17.19/104| .. {51.67 | 62.78) 168 21.54) .. | 13.43 87| 
4] /16.88)136) .. (63.20) .. | 70.66) 156+ | 30.74 a 4 
| Spee] S| ike RMN A) Sag | 3. AMES ae 
6 | | 26.89) an ; Bed Wetted ny | 3U.08) | a9 
7 | 27.61'109} .. | .. | .. |\(7yr.)/42.81/142' .. |30.18 .._ |13.86 as 
8 | |19.74|114| 21.07 |42.59) .. | 2. |59.17)155| 58.27 |33.15]'.. | 28.22 |23.62.115| 19.24 
9 | 25.44)110 (9 yr). |21.49) 140) (9 yr.) 44.25). (0 yr.) 33.52, 108) (8 yr.) 

} | ; 

1850 | |19:56| 84] .. |44.88 157 126.98] .. | 114.51] 70) .. 
1 30.86 128 .. | | 35.14) 142) ce | 17.98 107). 
2.| 27.44/118} .. | / 43.79) 143 | | oN 23.62 119). 
3 27.08)128) 46.12 130) 14.52 113) .. 
"| |15.35'105] .. | /29.29 136 bey et, 30.54/109, .. 
5 | }23.15|124} .. | | |52.86 138 28.21) .. | 118.25'181| .. 
6 | at 24.93/118| .. | eee /43.31/ 116 29:76 134) |22.73-152) 
7 | Peat 61) a eer ae }50.95)135| .. | 28,90)138} W118) 
8 | 21.55) 107| 23.75 |43.00) .. /39.60 129! 40.75 | 26.01) 158 33.07, 129] 22.59 
9 .| 14.85] 95]. [85.00 .. |42.01) 137) | 21.82) 156 | eae as 4 

| } | i | } | 

1860 /19.67/ 119 /54.63/144) .. | 82.76)180) | 25.38} 133 | |21.05 142. 

1. 24.04] 147 69.45.155.. 59.36, 157) 29.16, 159 |28.19 167, 

2 | /21.85/119| 28.27; 98] ., |23.99/108/ 22/08) 139) |21.72 148} 

3 (23.68) 145 68.83 148) .. | 47.08) 152| |36.42} 165 40.67 163 

4 (19.75 121 47.00,114) ., |69.12) 185 (27.40 144 28.11 142 

5 | 15.51) 108 21.11) 52! .. |36.15|140 15.94) 119 23.07 146 

6 20.11 116 51.18'142! .. | 36.91) 156) }2z\41|107| : |23.55'127 

i 19,05/112} .._ |61.04/112! ..  |59.56/140/ .. |25.79/183| ..  |22.97/139) .. 

8 | /19.99 113) 19.85 35.98 110| 47.55 |42.98/161| 49.99 18.27 120) 24.47 18.08 112) 25.00 

9 jpe-re) ah bie 64.80, 114) +. |48.00) 150 a i oi Cad IST eG 
1870 | |23.94)1194 |79.06 154) ., | 64.47, 179) )33.77/129 5, 27.53, 123) 

1, | Zl | 23.25) 137 145.45 119] . 52.27| 141 30,17)125|  ., | 18.25) 131 

2 at 22.66 146 49.22 131) |. )87.12161 |32.52'136! .. |31.76'160) 

3} 21.00) 139 |62:02.138, .. |73.40)176 |25.61)134| .. | 23.43, 157| 

4 | 17.231127|  .. |88.71135| .. |63.60/178 \28.10)134/ .. |21.09/138 

1 eee }20.21/157} ..  |67.03' 162! 46.25 153 32.87/158} .. |20,25/182 

6 (23.78 100 13.43] 110 53.42 130) 45.69/156) ., [24.04134) .. [23.63 173 

7 /20.48 103) |... 24.95)135) |. |30.28 119)... /59.66,147| .. (24.10)124| .. (20.82 165. 

8 (39.72 143) 20.64 | 22.08) 112) 21.24 /56.33 134) 58.59 | 49.77/129| 54.03 |25.36/116) 28.11 |29.76 183) 25.24 

9 |41.34) 106 (3 yr.) 20.69)130) .. [67.30.157, .. 63.19, 167) ., | 19.28 as om |21.07)210). .. 

| 

1880 31.79 116 22.48) 142 (419.12 134 20.51 142 lade tu PD a cia a 
1 |24.78 101 18.02) 135 /29.39 117 40.99, 163 |24QB)LS48) ne fies obieeidy” oe 
2 |35.68 109 15.70) 134 42.62 121 42.28 112 22.40/181] .. |80.69}..| .. 
3 39.65 122 26.76 161 132.92 114 46.92 157 28.71/130; ., |24,05/161] .. 
4 |31.96 92 |18.74) 138 43.49 136 44.04) 159 25.85)128), ..  |21.55)171| .. 
5 ge aaitad 15.89 183 26.86 112 39.91 145 26.91)123! .. | 28.29 176) Ke 

8. é 53.66, 152 39.43] 152 24.00)128! .. |21.39'180| .. 
7 (37.52 105}. |25.70}164} .. |81.54/212) .. |60.16/190| .: |32\30/158| 1) j24em\174| |: 
8 }27.83 117) $3.29 |14.55/ 131) 19.30 33.08 143) 45.93 | 23.01 182] 42.94 |10.42/123) 24.66 |18.45\151! 23.71 
9 139.96,123) .. |80.87)143) .. |49.36.155| .. |57.16186) .. |27.14/125| .. |30.80/180/| (8 yr.) 
| 

1890/}46.73 126; .. |25.78)139! .. |73.02 162 81.42 184 24.24140}, ... | 27.51/73) ,.. 
1 |30.83, 93) .. |14.01/113] 1. | 41.68 143 55.30 200 26.73|126| .. |23.95/160| ;. 
2''/31,23'122) .,  /21.58/187] .. (64.98! 146 69.26 189 24.06/124] .. |18.62/120) ... 
3 |40.12 145] ..  /21.49)129| .. |98.96/147 49.90 209 26.80)140) .. |27.46/146) .. 
4 |23.72 103) ., |20.78)184) .. |44.02'148 38.22 188 22.60/188} .. |27.80\f41/ .. 
5 /83.01 123) .. |21.28/130) .. |59.11/105 31.86 170 17.04|181] ., |25.40/121) .. 
6)/31.50 103 15.17|121] .. | 44.97) 121 42.40 157 25.16)123}, .. |21.62/135| .. 
7 |27.17,106) ..  |15.42)119| .. |42.53/115| .. (42.52 186] .. |25.851117) .. |20.45/158| .. 
8 [31.76 118) $3.55 | 20.75) 116) 20.71 |60.06 131) 56.80 |43.17| 143) 51.12'|15.61|102) 23.61 |20.10/164| 24.29 
9 }82.40,107/ .. |18.94)119/' .. [38.85/141) .. |55.00/174) .. |28.87)116| .. |20.68/170) .. 

1900 |$6.61 124 21.68/188} .. |34:41/110] .. vosictie 28.09) 139 19.14) 135 
l ae 18.01/124] ., |38.48)110] .. |40.10,149| .. |27.45/113| :: |25.11/149|. -2. 
ae .06| 93 16.02/123] .. |16.17| 87 43,07)180} ., |23.08)102/ .. |21.85/150| .. 
85.60)140 25.47/184| .. |49.27)136 38.62)173| .. |28.48)180| .. |25.86/189) .. 
4 en 125 20.31)117/ .. |33.28/124} .. |45.93,158]' .. |29.7211981 1. je2aiiz0| _; 
5 bal 116 22.28/131) .. |36.76 108] .. |85.03|145| .. |25.64)120| ©. |32.09|168|, °: 
ee i 121} .. |26.51)127/! 42.85}125] .. |31.89 160 22291174) .. |23:81/ 165] .. 
& 180.52! 108) 94.05 [ee col tee ‘eft \encoilte| ag bs {46-051 167| 48-41 [ty 7eliset sal cmeelteal os: 

5 A ab 25 ‘ Li 45. A , 
__ 9 (89.111207| .. 127-691 138 34.06 111. [39491177] ee (Be OBlTAL ee aa ee 
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RAINFALL AT THE AUSTRALIAN CAPITALS—continued. 
PERTH. ADELAIDE. BRISBANE. SYDNEY. MELBOURNE. HOBART. 
| os | = ee eaee al a | ee y 
ee > iS Ke w ao 
Weary.) |=), 5 alesis S| + = | S a 
21a oe | Sloe ar eae | 8 #/A| 2 2lAal? ae eel 3 
Bese | 8 tel s2! sols) se | 8 ls) se 8 js) se j-8 leis 
S| =| pis S co ESI. ) mo a ie A a tS || 2 Bio] 23 
Cae ey amieet es vee sl a | | ete a he ie eee 
4 4| 88 | <|4| 8 | 4|2)| 8a | = | 4 Se) a 2\Sa4 a4. aes 
ise | onal ition etn Tien |r ima) 0 |i |in. | in. i ir Sin 
1910 |37.02.185| .. |24.62/116] .. |49.00,133] .. |46.91160) ., | 24.61) 167 ee 4opo21206| .. 
11 [23.38 108 | 15.99) 127 35.21) 128 50.24) 155 36.61/168| .. |26.78/193) .. 
12 |27.85 123 |19.57|116 41.30/114 47.51| 172 20.37) 157 (23.14/181 
13 |38.28 141 18.16 102 40.81 115 57.70| 141 21.17] 157 19.36) 165 
14 |20.21|128 11.39] 91 |33.99| 141 56.42) 149 18.57 129 15.42) 154 
15 | 43.61 164 19.38/117| .. |25.66) 93 34.83) 117 20.95| 167 20.91) 196 
16 |35.16 123 | 28.16/142| .. |52.80\136 44.91] 161 38.04| 170 43.39) 208 
17 |45.64/146| 1. |28.90|153| .. |40.02)127) .._ |52.40)151| .. 130.57) 171) |. |30.62/214) _ 
18 |39.5R,138| 34.98 |17.41 107] 21.18 |24.95 121| 37.87 | 42.99| 149] 46.64 |27.13/ 160] 26.39 |26.04)17¢ 25.82 
19 130.66120' .. |17.21/108} .. 119.36) 96) .. |58.71/152| .. |24.89/141| ..  |22.48/153) 
es Be 282-4000 a ee 2OB6d Te eo ee 8 a0 a le | 20E i 8 oa) 28.08 
No.o | | | | | 
Yrs. | (44) J (81) | (70) (80) (76) (77) 


NovE.—The above average Rainfall figures for Brisbane, Sydney, and Melbourne differ slightly fromthe mean 


annual falls given in the Climatological Tables on pp. 75-80, which are for a less number of years. 


9. Remarkable Falls of Rain.—The following are the more remarkable falls of rain in 
the States of New South Wales, Queensland, Western Australia, Victoria, and Tasmania, 
and in the Northern Territory, which have occurred within a period of twenty-four hours :— 


HEAVY RAINFALLS, NEW SOUTH WALES, UP TO 1919, INCLUSIVE. 


| 
| | F 
| ins. |f ins. 

Anthony 28 Mar., 1887| 17.14 || Maitland W. 9 Mar., 1893 | 14.79 
es = 15 Jan., 1890 | 13.13 || Major’s Creek 14 Feb., 1898 | 12.32 
Araluen .. 15 Feb., 1898 | 13.36 || Marrickville 9 Mar., 1913} 10.40 
Bega 27 ~-«,, +1919 | 17.88 || Morpeth. . 9 ,, 1893 | 21.52 
Bellingen | 4Mar., ,, | 13.16 | Mount Kembla 13 Jan., 1911 | 18.25 
Berry ae 13 Jan., 1911 | 12.05 | Mt. Pleasant 24 Mar., 1914 | 10.30 
Billambil. . 14 Mar., 1894 | 12.94 || Murwillumbah 29 May, 1919 | 10.10 
Bomaderry 13 Jan., 1911 | 13.03 || Nepean Tunnel 14 Feb., 1898 | 12.30 
Broger’s Creek 14 Feb., 1898 | 20.05 || Nethercote 27 ~~, 1919) 14.39 
= | 19 July, 1910 | 12.22 || Nowra 13 Jan., 1911 | 13.00 
ie oA | 13 Jan., 1911 | 20.83 || Numbugga 27 Feb., 1919 | 17.87 
ee » | 24 July, 1918 | 10.30 || Orara Upper 4 Mar., 1919 | 14.00 
- a3 | 26 Feb., 1919 | 11.01 | Padstow Park 9 ,, 1913 | 10.64: 
Bulli Mountain 13. ,, 1898 | 17.14 || Prospect 28 May, 1889 | 12.37 
Burragate 27 ,, 1919 | 16.38 || Raleigh Central 10 Noy., 1917) 13.20 
Camden Haven 22 Jan., 1895 | 12.23 || Richmond 28 May, 1889 | 12.18 
Candelo .. 27 Feb., 1919 | 18.58 || Rosemount 23 Mar., 1914 | 12.62 
Castle Hill .. | 28 May, 1889 | 13.49 || Rooty Hill 27 May, 1889 | 11.85 
Colombo Lyttleton 5 Mar., 1893 | 12.17 || Taree 28 Feb., 1892 | 12.24 
Comboyne .. | 18 May, 1914] 10.68 | Terara .. 7, 126 4.  USiBa ery 
Condong 27 Mar., 1887} 18.66 | The Hill(Shell Harb.) 24 Mar., 1914 | 12.00 
Cordeaux River 14 Feb., 1898 | 22.58 |) Tomago 5 TO ny US Abe 
a a 13 Jan., 1911 | 14.52 | Tongarra Farm 14 Feb., 1898 | 15.12 
Dapto West 14 Feb., 1898 | 12.05 || Toothdale DH NENG) esol 
Dunhevyed 28 May, 1889 | 12.40 || Towamba .. | 5 Mar., 1893 | 20.00 
Dunoon 9 Nov., 1917] 10.02 || Tweed River Head 9 Nov., 1917) 13.50 
Eden ae 27 Feb., 1919 | 11.05 || Sherwood 17 June, 1914) 10.00 
Holy Flat 12 Mar., 1887} 12.00 || Stockyard Mt. _ | Nie, 45 |) ears 

te 28 Feb., 1892 | 12.24 | South Head (near 
Jamberoo . | 23 Mar., 1914| 10.22 Sydney) 29 Apr., 1841 | 20.12 
5 o|) PERS ee oy) Welles) av 6 16 Oct., 1844 | 20.41 
Katoomba 7 Apr., 1913 | 10.50 | Unanderra 24 Mar., 1914 | 11.68 
Kembla Heights 13 Jan., 1911 | 17.46 |) Urunga .. 9 Nov., 1917} 10.29 
Kingswood . 26 Feb., 1919 | 13.55 || Verona . 27 Feb., 1919 | 10.91 
Leconfield 9 Mar., 1893 | 14.53 || Wollongong 24 Mar., 1914 | 12.50 

Madden’s Creek 13 Jan., 1911 | 18.68 
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HEAVY RAINFALLS, QUEENSLAND, UP TO 1919, INCLUSIVE. 


»» 1904] 18.24 | Glen Prairie —.. | 18 Apr., 1904 | 12.18 
3 Apr., 1911 | 12.84 | Gold Creek Reservoir 14 Mar., 1908 | 12.50 
22 Jan., 1918 | 13.92 | Goldsborugh(Cairns) 31 Jan., 1913 | 19.92 


” 


Carmilla. ; 


ae Me or | Dato Amnt. | RD edie a Date. Amnt. 
| | 
ins. ins. 
Adelaide Park .. | 23Jan., 1918 | 12.00 || Collaroy -- | 23 Jan., 1918 | 18.06 
Allomba (Cairns) 130 ,, 1913; 13.50 |, Cooktown -- | 22 ,, 1903) 12.40 
Anglesey .. | 26 Dee., 1909) 18.20 .- | 23 5). 1914] 13.98 
Reet Abs .. | 10 Feb., 1915 | 12.00 | Cooran .. .. | 1 Feb., 1893 | 13.62 
Atherton (Cairns) .. | 81 Jan., 1913 | 16.69 ve ea .. | 26 Dec., 1908 |} 14.08 
Ayr neh .. | 20 Sep., 1890 | 14.58 || Cooroy .. .. | 9 June, 1893 13.60 
Babinda (Cairns) .. | 31 Jan., 1913| 12.79 |) ,, - 10 Jan., 1898 | 13.50 
* a at 1 Feb., .. | 20.51 || Crohamhurst 
A .. | 24 Jan., 1916 | 22.30 (Blackall Range) | 2 Feb., 1893 | 35.71 
nth SE tg ay DO ae ey ee 
3 = .. | 19 ,, 1918) 13.53 ‘5 .. | 9dan., 1898 | 19.55 
Banyan (Cardwell) | 31 ,, 1913) 13.79 ma is + | G6 Mar... 4; 16.01 
Barrine (Cairns) .. | 31 ,, me 13.34 de im .. | 26 Dec., 1909 | 13.85 
Batheaston .. | 27 Dec., 1916} 10.00} _,, # .. | 10 Feb., 1915 | 12.98 
Bloomsbury .. | 14 Feb., 1893 | 17.40 | Crow’s Nest ..| 2 Aug., 1908 | 11.17 
re .. | 10 Jan., 1901} 16.62 || | Croydon. | 29 Jan., ,. 15.00 
Blue Mountain .. | 22 ,, 1918) 13.00 Cryna (Beaudesert) 121 ,, 1887) 14.00 
53 * tal a ey | 13.00 | Dungeness .. [16 Mar., 1893 | 22.17 
Bowen .. .. | 13 Feb., 1893] 14.65 || __,, .. | 17 Apr., 1894 | 14.00 
Boynedale ws f Og) LOTS) 13-20) Dimine << -. | 9 Jan., 1898 | 18.45 
Bracewell digit eas a 11.59 ||} ., s6 so 1) Se Gy! ie 15.95 
Brisbane 21 Jan., 1887} 18.31 | Eddington (Clone’ry) 23 Jan., 1891 | 10.33 
Bromby Park(Bowen) 14 Feb., 1893 | 13.28 || Emscote Farm .. | 10 Feb., 1915 | 13.22 
Brookfield .. | 14 Mar., 1908} 14.95 || Emu Park 18 Jan., 1913 | 12.75 
Buderim Mountain — 11 Jan., 1898 | 26.20 Enoggera Railway | 14 Mar., 1908 | 12.14 
Bundaberg .. 16 ,, 1913} 16.94 | Ernest Junction .. | 14. ,, sh FS00 
Burketown .. |15_,, 1891] 13.58 || Fairymead Planta-. 
i .. | 12 Mar., 1903) 14.52 || tion (Bundaberg) | 16 Jan., 1913 | 15.32 
Burnett Head | Finch Hatton .. 23 ,, 1918) 11.06 
(Bundaberg) .. | 16 Jan., 1913 | 15.22 | ss aa.|) LE Mars. 9, bel tlok 
Burpenyary .. | 10 Feb., 1915 | 11.11 || Flat Top Island .. | 22 Dec., 1909 | 12.96 
Bustard Head Pou Liwdan,. Los | 14.93 | Floraville oh 6 Jan., 1897 10.79 
Cairns .. .. | Ll Feb., 1889 | 14.74 || a .- | 11 Mar., 1903} 12.86 
. ae .. |21 Apr, ,, | 12.40 || Flying Fish Point.. | 7 Apr., 1912 | 16.06 
owe A 1.8. fens lee »» ve | 81 Jan., 1913 | 16.10 
ee a. .. | Ll Feb., 1911 | 15.17 | Gatcombe Head | | 
= aK .. | 2Apr, ,, | 20.16 || (Gladstone) axe 4 ee gs +» «| 12.88 
¥5 ae re | 31 Jan., 1913 | 13.94 || Gin Gin.. -« | 16 4, L906) 13,61 
+ +2 we etsy, “SOLO Te esa A i «= {16° 5, LOTTI 27 
Calliope | 9 Feb., 1915 | 12.09 | Gladstone .. | 18 Feb., 1888 | 12.37 
Cape Grafton 5 Mar., 1896 | 18.37 || __,, .- | dl dan., 1893 | 14.62 
Carbrook | 11 Jan., 1918 | 14.03 et .. | 4 ¥Feb., 1911} 18.83 
te Pe ae 22.68 || ,, ~ | DB 55 JOLBi L000 
g | a 15.77 | Glen Boughton .. | 5 Apr., 1894 | 18.50 
Cardwell 30 Dec., 1889 12.00 va mn .- | 31 Jan., 1913 | 14.92 
iS | 23 Mar., 1890 | 12.00 | 124 ,, 1916} 14.03 
| 18 
| 
| 


oa Be = 3s Bs ae 15.92 || 1 Rebs" Gare 28 

7 ae sch ee eee 13.73 Goodwood(Bund’b’g) 16Jany, ,, "| 13.07 
Clare me ve 126 ,, 1896) 16:30 | Goondi Mill(Innisfail) 6 Apr., 1894 | 15.69 
Clermont .. | 28 Deo., 1916 | 12.28 5 se 1/18 ,, 1899) 14.78 
Coen We .. | 17 Feb., 1914 | 12.08 = rr 24 Jan., 1900 | 13.30 
Collaroy .. | 80 Jan., 1896 | 14.25 | a * 29 Dec., 1903 | 17.88 
a -. | 28 Deo,, 1916} 12.79 fl. ,, 5 10 Feb., 1911 | 17.68 

. .. |22Jan., 1918} 111711 |; sé | 31 Mar, ,, | 12.38 
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HEAVY RAINFALLS, QUEENSLAND—continued. 
ua oe Date. Amnt. ee eh Date. Amnt. 
ins. ins. 
Goondi Mill(Innisfail) 1 Apr., 1911 13.60 | Innisfail (formerly 
» ss 6 ,, 1912) 15.55 Geraldton) .. | 11 Feb., 1911 | 14.48 
Goondi 30 Jan., 1913 | 24.10 a a ADRS wees 12.35 
Goorganga 128 4, Loveys ~ Fe Oe ss » | 15.00 
Granada (formerly 3 ss Toes ee EOU2F 20:50 
Donaldson) ee SOL IES 9 , a Sis ee E215) 
e ss B sg. | OULU 1350 # 7. os # | 81 Jan,, 1913 | 20.91 
a zs Otis: Bi: 14.30 || Invicta (Kolan R.) | 16 ,, ag | Weliiaxe) 
Halifax 5 Feb., 1899 15.37 | Isis Junction 6 Mar., 1898 | 13.60 
S 6 Jan., 1901 15.68 Kabra .. | 23 Jan., 1918 | 10.28 
45 “e oy 8 Apr., 1912 12.75’ Kamerunga (Cairns) | 20 ,, 1892 | 13.61 
Hambledon Mill 13 Jan., 1909 | 13.80 A 6 Apr., 1894 | 14.04 
” s: 2) 5, 191 sro. FP = Sie LOODRLZ 3. 
a PP 10 ¥eb.;-, 13.97 Fe * | 11 Feb., 1911 | 13.07 
> 5 30 Mar., ,, {13.04 ss ee IANO, 5, || WO) 
= aaa ee a 14,95 ; 5, oh fp a 21.00 
p. a F IAT. ease 19.62 eS - | 31 Jan., 1913 | 16.00 
- a . | 30 Jan., 1913 17.32 || Koumala 23 ee ONS 22.3) 
Hampden . |23 ,, 1918) 17.30 - ) eee » | 20.65 
b let La oe. 17.19 | Kulara (Cairns) ee LOS 2.69 
Harvey Creek 8 Mar., 1899 | 17.72 | Kuranda (Cairns).. | 6 Mar., 1899 | 14.12 
on oa . | 25 Jan., 1900 | 12.53 sp Pp 20 Apr., 1903 | 14.16 
2 - . | 25 May, 1901 | 14.00 | 5 *9 14 Jan., 1909 | 12.37 
¥ £ . | 14 Mar.,1903|12.10 || ,, Aa 11 Feb., 1911 | 16.30 
35 = | 11 Jan., 1905 | 16.96 | -. % Ly Maire.) ss 15.10 
os + 98 ,, 1906 | 12.29 | a aA oe es 18.60 
5 Ms 1A Uo 0 a a |) Wane, 55 eal 
i > eh ay ODI eee smal y . (2 », | 28.80 
a 2 ieeb.. et 2.88 a . | 81 Jan., 1913 | 16.34 
- es Apr, 13.61 | Lake Nash 10 ,, 1895) 10.25 
i : HP, 5, Ge PL OAS , 20 Mar., 1901 | 10.02 
sf bs | 31 Jan., 1913 | 24.72 Landsborough 2 Feb., 1893 | 15.15 
Ae — op | 2k: 5 1916 | 13.17 | is _ | Dalene, 5, | aso 
Haughton Valley 26 ,, 1896 | 18.10 | i | 26 Dec., 1909 | 14.00 
Herberton .. 131 ,, 1913 14.00 || Low Island 10 Mar., 1904 | 15.07 
Hillcrest (Mooloolah) | 26 Dec., 1999 | 13.35 | + 31 ,, 1911 |14.70 
Holmwood(Woodf’d), 2 Feb., 1893 | 16.19 | 9 1 Appr lo.30) 
“ e 10 Jan., 1898 12.40 | Lucinda.. 17 Feb., 1906 | 13.35 
Homebush 3 Hebi nae a2: 0485 3, Pc .. | 10 Mar., 1906 | 14.60 
Howard . | 15 Jan., 1905 | 19.55 | Lyndon(via Brixton)| 3 ,, 1917 | 17.00* 
Huntley Pee Ce nO UG, | 18.94 || Lytton .. .. | 21 Jan., 1887 | 12.85 
Ingham .. . | 18 Jan., 1894 | 12.60 | Mackay .. .. | 23 Dec., 1909 | 13.96 
55 Wa: 52 el 901 13.59) 5; a8 .. | 21 Jan., 1918 | 24.707 
a8 25 Dec., 1903 | 12.30 || _,, A aa || 22 9p Hs 17.25} 
* ae 11 Mar., 1918| 12.68 ||_,, = + ellie aero es 13.61 
Inkerman .. | 21Sep., 1890 | 12.93 | Sugar Experimental | 
B _ | 24 Jan., 1918| 12.70 || Farm, Mackay .. | 23 Dec., 1909 | 12.00 
Inneshowen | | 5 | 21 Jan., 1918 16.80 
(Johnstone River) | 30 Dec., 1889 | 14.01 |) 3 2) er 17.20 
Innisfail (formerly || a W235) 35 13.61 
Geraldton) .. |11 Feb, ,, | 17.13 Maenade Mill 118 ,, 1894 | 12.56 
re See Pon SL Dect ys8 | 22-40 a |17 Apr., ,, | 14.26 
os 5 § Apr., 1894 | 16.02 % | 6 Feb., 1899 | 15.20 
a * 18 ,, 1899 | 13.20 || 45 | 6 Jan., 1901 | 23.33 
Ks A 24 Jan., 1900 | 15.22 | - | 7 Mar., 1914 | 12.44 
6 29 Dec., 1903 | 21.22 es 4 ,, 1915 | 22.00 


* Mr. Jas. Laidlaw, of Lyndon, states that this fell in 4 hours. 


+ 374 hours. 


t 22% hours. 
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HEAVY RAINFALLS, QUEENSLAND—continued. 


Name of Town or 


gas eee de or Date. Amnt. Locality. Date. Amnt. 
ins ins. 
Maleny 26 Dec., 1909 14.76 Port Douglas 17 Mar., 1911 | 16.10 
Mapleton 14 Mar., 1908 14.29) ,, * LApr., ,, | 31.53 
~ 26 Dec., 1909 | 15.72 | Princhester 93 Jan. 1918 | 10.00 
se 10 Feb., 1915 12.75 Proserpine 23 | 18.17 
Marlborough 17. ,, 1888 14.24 Ravenswood 24 Mar., 1890 17.00 
Wy 22 Jan., 1918 13.70 Redcliffe 21 Jan., 1887 14.00 
Milton 14 Mar., 1908 | 12.24 6 16 Feb., 1893 17.35 
+ 9 Feb., 1915 10.15. Reid River 2. .. “L1IT4 236 
Mirani 12 Jan., 1901 16.59 Rosedale 6 Mar., 1898 | 12.60 
a 23 4. 1018.) 13.50 . 16 Jan., 1913 | 18.90 
2 a eee 12.25 Sandgate 16 Feb., 1893 | 14.03 
Miriam Vale (B’ be srg) | 17 ,, 1913 | 15.80 | Sarina 23 Jan., 1918 | 22.60 
x 9 Feb., 1915 10.22 , Somerset 28 ,,. 1903 | 12.02 
Mooloolah 13 Mar., 1892 | 21.53 | Spill Creek 21 , 1918 | 11.07 
Pa 2 Feb., 1893 | 19.11 | Stanwell y | re 11.70 
f re 6 Mar., 1898 | 14.43 + ree p.- ae a 11.05 
Mornington Island +18 Jan., 1919 | 14.85 St. Helens(Mackay) 24 Feb., 1888 | 12.00 
Mount Crosby 14 Mar., 1908 | 14.00 St. Lawrence LIA. oo fh l210 
Mount Cuthbert 8 Jan., 1911 | 18.00 > 30 Jan., 1896 | 15.00 
Mount Molloy 31 Mars, 20.00 Tewantin 30 Mar., 1904 | 12.30 
is 1 Apr., ,, | 20.00 || The Caves 23 Jan., 1918 | 12.60 
i ES + | 20.00 || The Hollow(Mackay)| 23 Feb., 1888 | 15.12 
Mount Mee 10 Feb., 1915 | 12.00 | Thornborough 20 Apr., 1903 | 18.07 
Mourilyan 14 Jan., 1909 | 13.00 | Townsville 24 Jan., 1892 | 19.20 
nn 3 5. L9lL} 12.70 =~ 28 Dec., 1903 | 15.00 
a LL Bebra 17.40 Victoria Mill 6 Jan., 1901 | 16.67 
* 1 Apr., ,, | 13.20 || Walsh River : 1 Apr., 1911 | 13.70 

; 7 ,, 1912] 18.97 |) Warren State 
x 31 Jan., 1913 | 15.05 Farm .. 22 Jan., 1918 | 11.42 
Mundoolun 21 ,, 1887 | 17.95 || Woodford ; 2 Feb., 1893 | 14.93 
Musgrave 6 Apr., 1894 | 13.71 | Woodlands (Yepp °n) | 25 Mar., 1890 | 14.25 
Nambour 9 Jan., 1898 | 21.00 p. eA 31 Jan., 1893 | 23.07 
FF 7 Mar.) 5, | 128 - . 9 Feb., 1896 | 13.97 
4 . | 27 Dec., 1909 16.80 e Pa 7 Jan., 1898 | 14.50 
Nerang .. .. 15 June, 1892 | 12.35 |) Woody Island 16"..,,:.» $9184. 52.66 
Netherdale . | 22 Jan., 1918 | 19.50 || Woombye 26 Dee., 1909 13.42 
‘ Li Man? 6 a 12.25 || Wootha .. 10 Feb., 1915 | 15.93 
North Kolan Wycarbah 21 Jan., 1918 10.80 
(Bundaberg) 6 Jan., 1913 | 12.90 | e 22 10.64 
North Pine | 16 Feb., 1893 | 14.97 |) Yandina 1 Feb., 1893 20.08 
Nundah - | 14 Mar., 1908 | 12.00 || ,, 9 June, 5) hae 
Oxenford | 14 15.65: 11) sy 9 Jan., 1898 19.25 
Palmwoods 4 Feb. 7 1893 12.30 |! 55 7 Mar.,. 5, | 18.52 
e 10 Jan., 1898 | 15.85 || ,, 28 Dec., 1909 15.80 
2% 7 Mar., LB O2 | Yarrabah 11 Feb., 1911 12.00 
| 25 Dec., 1909 | 17.75 | aa 2Apr., ,, | 30.65 
Peachester | 26 a ot 14.91 ¥ 24 Jan., 1916 | 27.20 
Pialba(Marybor’ gh) | 16 Jan., 1913 | 17.221) __,, QB uke » | 18.60 
Pittsworth 11 Mar., 1890 | 14.68 | Yeppoon $1.4) < 1898 1:20.05 
Plane Creek (Mackay) | | 26 Febi, 1918 27.73 Ii j, 8 ,, 1898} 18.05 
Point Archer . | 23 Jan., 1914 113.47 |) ,, 3 Feb., 1906 14.90 
Port Douglas - | 5 Mar., 1887 | 13.00 aie 3,,. W911 | La.92 
fs xs ve | 110 ,, 1904 | 16.34 By -. | 18 Jan., 1913 + 13.00 
iS . . | 11 Jan., 1905 | 14.68 | 8 Oct., 1914 | 21.70 

| 


_— + 


Norr.—In Queensland falls of 12 or more inches within 20 miles of the coast or 10 or more inches 


inland are taken. 
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ea Sa Ne EN, BLESS UP TO 1919, DUNE ee 
Prkccune e oF Date Amnt. | Same of oy wine Date. | Amnt. 
ins. ins, 
Ascot 8 Feb., 1912 8.85 || Point Torment 17 Dec., 1906 | 11.86 
6 ea 9 5 5.85 || Port George IV. | 17 Jan., 1915 )-11.24 
Balla Balla 21 Mar., , 1899 | 14.40 | Roebourne 3 Apr., 1898 | 11.44 
Bamboo Creek Ye ee re ROI _Roebuek Pl ains Tanne LO AsO 
Boodarie. . Pall ees bs i Pe OME LOL a2 536 
Broome 6 Jan., 1917 | 14.00 | Tambray 6 Mar., 1900 | 10.00 
* he pk MOREA! 10S ee eo ee LOU aL Onag 
Carlton Ty 3 1806") 10-64); Thangoo .. | 17-19 Feb.’96 | 24.18 
Cossack 3 Apr., 1898 | 12.82 | 55 .. | 28 Dec., 1898 | 11.55 
i a3 16 ~,, 1900 | 13.23 || Whim Creek 2 Apr., 1898 | 7.08 
Croydon .. 3 Mar., 1903 | 12.00 || — ,, os Oy: 5 eee 
Derby 29 Dec., 1898 | 13.09 || __,, a 6 Mar., 1900 | 10.03 
we ie eerily is S| 3 ,, 1903 | 10.44 
- 6 Jan., 1917 5.97 | Woodbrook .. | 2Apr., 1898] 3.80 
% ae I ee ead ial 2 lanes 3 3 9G, S98) 18e78 
Exmouth Gulf 2 Feb., 1918 | 12.50 || Woodstock ae |) 2 Wiles USE P UESIOXG 
Fortescue 3 May, 1890 | 23.36 |) Wyndham . | 27 Jan:, 1890 | 11.60 
Frazier Downs 3 Mar., 1916.| 12.25 es | 4 Mar., 1919 | 12.50 
Kerdiadary 7 Feb., 1901 | 12.00 = 2. | Li dam, 1903)) 69598 
Meda 2 Mar., 1916 | 10.55 4 ea le ue, 6.64 
Millstream 5 ,, 1900} 10.00 || Yardil Creek 3 Feb., 1918 10.00 
Obagama 28 Feb., 1910 | 12.00 || Yeeda 2 Mar., 1916 | 10.70 
Pilbarra. sx. 2 Apr., 1898 | 14.04 || ,, Fh as 6 ase 1917 | 10.20 
Point Cloates 20 Jan., 1909 | 10.87 || _,, i oY | Tess oly regi bale 
HEAVY BAN EALAS MORTEERS PEBRILORY. Ee TO 1919, EUS IE: 
iy ate | 
v | Name of Tow ’ 
parent ag a Date. Amat. | aa of Town oes | Date. | Amnt. 
- s i = 
ins. || | ins 
Bonrook .. | 24 Dec., 1915 10.60 Cosmopolitan Gold | 
Borroloola | 14 Mar., 1899| 14.00) , Mine .. | 24 Dec., 1915 | 10.60 
Brock’s Creek | 4 Jan., 1914 10.68 | ake Nash 21 Mar., 1901) 10.25 
as re | 24 Dec., 1915 | 14.33 | | Pine Creek | 8 Jan., 1897 | 10.35 
Burrundie 4 Jan., 1914 | 11.61 | Darwin .. ee Ey RSI ALON 
| 
ee RAS, Pes the ip BAe INCLUSIVE. 
ae be — 
| Name of Town or oak 1 
Oe ee oe Date. | Amnt. | ; Locality. Date. | Amnt. 
| . 
ins. ins. 
Balook 26 Sept.,1917| 5.32 | Mt. Buffalo 6 June, 1917 8.53 
’ wy ” 29 7.23 ” i ” ” 6.56 
id Pome oe 81a 98 | | 
HEAVY RAINFALLS, TASMANIA, UP TO 1919, INCLUSIVE. 
7 | Name of Town or 
ae (le Date. Amnt. ieiosciity, Date. Amnt. 
ins. rg 
> G iS > 5.7 
Gould’s Countr 8-10 Mar., ’11 | 15.33 Mathinna 8-10 Mar.,’11| 15. 
Lottah 2 8-10 ,, ., | 18.10 || The Springs 30-31 Jan.,’16) 10.75 
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10. Snowfall.—Light snow has been known to fall even as far north, occasionally, as 
latitude 31° S., and from the western to the eastern shores of the continent. During 
exceptional seasons it has fallen simultaneously over two-thirds of the State of New South 
Wales, and has extended at times along the whole of the Great Dividing Range, from 
its southern extremity in Victoria as far north as Toowoomba in Queensland. During 
the winter snow covers the ground to a great extent on the Australian Alps for several 
months, where also the temperature falls below zero Fahrenheit during the night, and 
in the ravines around Kosciusko and similar localities the snow never entirely disappears. 

The antarctic “V-shaped disturbances are always associated with our most 
pronounced and extensive snowfalls. The depressions on such occasions are very steep 
in the vertical area, and the apexes are unusually sharp-pointed and protrude into very 
low latitudes, sometimes even to the tropics. 


11. Hail.—Hail falls throughout Australia most frequently along the southern shores 
of the continent in the winter, and over south-eastern Australia during the summer 
months. The size of the hailstones generally increases with distance from the coast, 
a fact which lends strong support to the theory that hail is brought about by ascending 
currents. Rarely does a summer pass without some station experiencing a fall of stones 
exceeding in size an ordinary hen-egg, and many riddled sheets of light-gauge galvanised 
iron bear evidence of the weight and penetrating power of the stones. 

Hail storms occur most frequently in Australia when the barometric readings indicate 
a flat and unstable condition of pressure. They are almost invariably associated with 
tornadoes or tornadic tendencies, and on the east coast the clouds from which the stones 
fall are generally of a remarkable sepia-coloured tint. 


12. Barometric Pressures.—The mean annual barometric pressure (corrected to sea- 
level and standard gravity) in Australia varies from 29.80 inches on the north coast to 
29.92 inches over the central and 30.03 inches in the southern parts of the continent. 
In January the mean pressure ranges from 29.76 inches in the northern and central areas 
to 29.95 inches in the southern. The July mean pressure ranges from 29.90 inches at 
Darwin to 30.12 inches at Alice Springs. Barometer readings, corrected to mean sea- 
level and standard gravity, have, under anticyclonic conditions in the interior of the 
continent, ranged as high as 30.77 inches (at Kalgoorlie on the 28th July, 1901) and 
have fallen as low as 27.55 inches. This lowest record was registered at Mackay during 
a tropical hurricane on the 21st January, 1918. An almost equally abnormal reading of 
27.88 inches was recorded at Innisfail during a similar storm on the 10th March, 1918. 
The mean annual fluctuations of barometric pressure for the capitals of Australia are 
shewn on page 67. 


13. Wind.—Notes on the distinctive wind currents in Australia were given in 
preceding Year Books (see No. 6, page 83) and are here omitted to save space. 


14. Cyclones and Storms.—The “elements” in Australia are ordinarily peaceful, 
and although severe cyclones have visited various parts, more especially coastal areas, 
such visitations are rare, and may be properly described as erratic. 

During the winter months the southern shores of the continent are subject to cyclonic 
storms, evolved from the V-shaped depressions of the southern low-pressure belt. They 
are felt most severely over the south-western parts of Western Australia, to the south- 
east of South Australia, in Bass Straits, including the coast line of Victoria, and on the 
west coast of Tasmania. Apparently the more violent wind pressures from these cyclones 
are experienced in their northern half, that is, in that part of them which has a north 
westerly to a south-westerly circulation. 

Occasionally the north-east coast of Queensland is visited by hurricanes from the 
north-east tropics. During the first four months of the year these hurricanes appear to 
have their origin in the neighbourhood of the South Pacific Islands, their path being a 
parabolic curve of south-westerly direction. Only a small percentage, however, reach 
Australia, the majority recurving in their path to the east of New Caledonia. 

Very severe cyclones, popularly known as ‘‘ Willy Willies,” are peculiar to the north- 
west coast of Western Australia from the months of November to April inclusive. They 
apparently originate in the ocean, in the vicinity of Cambridge Gulf, and travel in a 
south-westerly direction with continually increasing force, displaying their greatest 
energy near Cossack and Onslow, between latitudes 20° and 22° South. The winds in 
these storms, like those from the north-east tropics, are very violent and destructive, 
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GRAPHS SHEWING ANNUAL FLUCTUATIONS OF MEAN MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM 
TEMPERATURE AND HUMIDITY IN SEVERAL PARTS OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
AUSTRALIA. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE GRAPHS OF TEMPERATURE AND Humipiry.—tIn the above graphs in which 
the heavy lines denote “‘temperature’ and the thin lines “humidity,” the fluctuations of mean 
temperature and mean humidity are shewn throughout the year. These curves are plotted from the 
data given in the Climatological Tables hereinafter. The temperatures are shewn in degrees Fahrenheit, 
the inner columns giving the corresponding values in Centigrade degrees. Humidities have not been 
obtained for Darwin, Daly Waters, and Alice Springs. 


For the thin lines the degree numbers represent relative humidities, or the percentages of actual 
saturation (absolute saturation = 100). 


The upper temperature line represents the mean of the maximum, and the lower line the mean of the 
minimum results ; thus the curves also shew the progression of the range between maximum and minimum 
temperatures throughout the year. The humidity curves shew the highest and lowest values of the mean 
monthly humidity at 9 a.m. recorded during a series of years. 


INTERPRETATION OF THE GRAPHS.—The curves denote mean monthly values. Thus, taking for 
example, the temperature graphs for Perth, the mean readings of the maximum and minimum temperatures 
for a number of years on 1st January would give respectively about 83° Fahr. and 62° Fahr. Thus the 
mean range of temperature on that date is the difference, viz., 21°. Similarly, observations about Ist 
June would give respectively about 66° Fahr. and 51° Fahr., or a range of 15°. 


In a similar manner it will be seen that the greatest mean humidity, say for March, is about 66° and 
the least mean humidity for the month 46°; in other words, at Perth the degree of saturation of the 
atmosphere by aqueous vapour for the month of March ranges between 66% and 46%. 
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_ EXPLANATION OF THE GRAPHS OF RAINFALL AND EVAPORATION.—On the preceding graphs thick 
lines denote rainfall and thin lines evaporation, and shew the fluctuation of the mean rate of fall per 
month throughout the year. The results, plotted from the Climatological Tables hereinafter, are shewn 
in inches (see the outer columns), and the corresponding metric scale (centimetres) is shewn in the two 
inner columns. The evaporation is not given for Darwin and Daly Waters. se 


a BM Perth, Adelaide, Brisbane, Melbourne, Hobart, Alice Springs, and Coolgardie the results have 
erat Suan from a sunk in the ground. At Sydney and Dubbo sunken tanks without 
yater jackets are used, whilst at Laverton (W.A.) the records are taken from a small portable jacke 

evaporation dish of 8 inches in diameter. ; Bay ean 


INTERPRETATION OF THE GRAPHS.—The distance for any date from the zero line to the curve 
represents the average number of inches, reckoned as per month, of rainfall at that date. Thus, taking 
the curves for Adelaide, on the Ist January the rain falls on the average at the rate of about four-fifths 
of an inch per month, or, say, at the rate of about 9} inches per year. “Tn the middle of June it falls at 
the rate ot nearly 3 inches per month, or, say, at the rate of about 36 inches per year. At Dubbo the 
evaporation is at the rate of nearly 11} inches per month about the middle of January, and only about 
14 inches at the middle of June. iy aK 


TABLE SHEWING MEAN ANNUAL RAINFALL AND EVAPORATION IN INCHES AT THE 
PLACES SHEWN ON PRECEDING PAGE, AND REPRESENTED BY THE GRAPHS. 


Evapora- Evapora- 


— Rainfall. ~- Raintall. 


tion. tion. 
Perth 65.86 Darwin we (oO 763} —_ 
Adelaide 54.47 Daly Waters .. PAT sae — 
Brisbane 51.20 Alice Springs .. 10.6) 95.42 
Sydney 37.86 Dubbo ae 22.20 66.37 
Melbourne 38.74 Laverton, W.A. 9.90 141,42 
Hobart 32.38 Coolgardie oy 10.16 Biante 


GRAPHS SHEWING ANNUAL FLUCTUATIONS OF MEAN BAROMETRIC PRESSURE FOR 
THE CAPITALS OF THE SEVERAL STATES OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE GRAPHS OF BAROMETRIC PRESSURH.—On the above graphs the lines representing 
the yearly fluctuation of barometric pressure at the State capital cities are means for long periods, and are 
plotted from the Climatological Tables given hereinafter. The pressures are shewn in inches on about 


' 21 times the natural scale, and the corresponding pressures in centimetres are also shewn in the two inner 
columns, in Which each division represents one millimetre. 


INTERPRETATION OF THE BAROMETRIC GRAPHS.—Taking the Brisbane graph for purposes of 
illustration, it will be seen that the mean pressure on Ist January is about 29-87 inches, and there are 
maxima in the middle of May and August of about 30-09 inches. 


Chart indicating the area affected and period of duration of the Longest Heat Waves when the Maximum 
Temperature for consecutive 24 hours reached or exceeded 90° Fah. 


Nors.—The figures on the lines indicate number 
of consecutive days. 


Diagram showing the greatest number of consecutive days on which the Temperature in the shade Was 
over 100° and also over 90° at the places indicated, 
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DIAGRAM SHEWING THE MEAN MONTHLY, AND MEAN ANNUAL TEMPERATURES OF THE 
PRINCIPAL AUSTRALIAN CITIES FROM 1911 TO 1919. 
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EXPLANATION OF GRAPH, 


The six light continuous curves shew the fluctuations of mean monthly temperatures of the Aus- 
tralian capitals from 1911 to 1919. 


The six heavy curves similarly show the fluctuations of the mean annual temperatures of the Aus- 
tralian capitals from 1911 to 1919. 


The base of each small square denotes one month, and the vertical side 2° Centigrade or 3-6° 
Fahrenheit, 
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causing great havoe amongst the pearl-fishers. The greatest velocities are usually to 
be found in the south-eastern quadrant of the cyclones, with north-east to east winds. 
After leaving the north-west coast, these storms either travel southwards, following the 
eoast-line, or cross the continent to the Great Australian Bight. When they take the 
latter course their track is marked by torrential rains, as much as 29.41 inches, for example, 
being recorded in 24 hours at Whim Creek from one such occurrence. Falls of 10 inches 
and over have frequently been recorded in the northern interior of Western Australia 
from similar storms. 

Some further notes on severe cyclones and on “‘ Southerly Bursters,” a characteristic 
feature of the eastern part of Australia, will be found in previous issues of the Year Book 
(see No. 6, pp. 84, 85, 86). 


15. Influences affecting Australian Climate—Australian history does not cover a 
sufficient period, nor is the country sufficiently occupied, to ascertain whether or not the 
advance of settlement has materially affected the climate as a whole. Local changes 
therein, however, have taken place, a fact which suggests that settlement and the treat- 
ment of the land have a distinct effect on local conditions. For example, the mean 
temperature of Sydney shows a rise of two-tenths of a degree during the last twenty 
years, a change probably brought about by the great growth of residential and manu- 
facturing buildings within the city and in the surrounding suburbs during that period. 
Again, low-lying lands on the north coast of New South Wales, that originally were 
seldom subject to frosts, have, with the denudation of the surrounding hills from forests, 
experienced annual visitations, the probable explanation being that, through the absence 
of trees, the cold air of the high lands now flows, unchecked and untempered, down the 
sides of the hills to the valleys and lower lands. 

(i) Influences of Forests on Climate. As already indicated, forests doubtless exercise 
a great influence on local climate, and hence, to the extent that forestal undertakings 
will allow, the weather can be controlled by human agency. The direct action of forests 
is an equalising one; thus, especially in equatorial regions and during the warmest portion 
of the-year, they considerably reduce the mean temperature of the air. They also 
reduce the diurnal extremes of shade temperatures by altering the extent of radiating 
surface, by evaporation, and by checking the movement of air. While decreasing 
evaporation from the ground, they increase the relative humidity. Vegetation greatly 
diminishes the rate of flow-off of rain and the washing away of surface soil. Thus, when 
a region is protected by trees, a steadier water supply is ensured, and the rainfall is better 
conserved. In regions of snowfall the supply of water to rivers is similarly regulated, 
and without this and the sheltering influence of ravines and “* oullies,’” watercourses 
supplied mainly by melting snow would be subject to alternate periods of flooding and. 
dryness. This is borne out in the inland rivers. Thus, the River Murray, which has never 
been known to run dry, derives its steadiness of flow mainly through the causes above 
indicated. 

(ii) Direct Influences of Forests on Rainfull. | Whether forests have a direct influence 
on rainfall is a debatable question, some authorities alleging that precipitation is 
undoubtedly induced by forests, while others contend the opposite. 

Sufficient evidence exists, however, to establish that, even if the rainfall has not 
increased, the beneficial effect of forest lands in tempering the effects of the climate is 
more than sufficient to disclose the importance of their protection and extension. 

It is the rapid rate of evaporation, induced by both hot and cold winds, which injures 
crops and makes life uncomfortable on the plains. Whether the forest aids in increasing 
precipitation there may be doubt, but nobody can say that it does not check the winds 
and the rapid evaporation due to them. 

Trees as wind-breaks have been successfully planted in central parts of the United 
States, and there is no reason why similar experiments should not be successful in many 
parts of our treeless interior. The belts should be planted at right angles to the direction 
of the prevailing parching winds, and if not more than half a mile apart will afford shelter 
to the enclosed areas. 

In previous issues some not 
(see Year Book No. 6, pp. 86 and 95). ” 

16. Comparison of Rainfalls and Temperatures.—For the purpose of comparison 
the following lists of rainfalls and temperatures are given for various important cities 
throughout the world, for the site of the Federal capital, and for the capitals of the 
Australian States. 
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COMPARISONS OF RAINFALLS AND TEMPERATURES 
or Crrrms or THE WoRLD WITH THOSE OF AUSTRALIA, 
| Annual Rainfall. Temperature. ss 
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Amsterdam 6 | 27.29 40.59 17.60 63.2 36.8 io ne an’& oe 
Auckland ad lat ee ee HN te real Bee) arte) BR de I ky 47.5 
, 351 15.48 33.32 4.55 79.2 49.1 2 . ee . 
Athens oD 3 5 6.8 | 34.5 88.5 4.8 57.9 | 38.6 
Bergen 146 | 89.10 | 102.80 | 73.50 | 56.8 | 34.5 rete 13:0. | 66.0 | 30:0 
Berlin 115 | 22.95 | 30.0% 14.25 | 64.7 $2.2 0836 Ett. | 08-0 | 28.8 
Berne . 1,877 36. 58.23 24.69 62.2 3 OL inee ae Hie ae 
Bombay 3 71.15.| 114.89 33,41 83.5 75. a -0 Bhi es Mee 
Breslau .. 482 22.00 | 28.01 16.45 63.9 80.0 100.0 M6 | GES eee 
Brussels 328 | 28.35 | 41.18 17.73 | 62.6 36.0 Se tie 1 ele 
Budapest Oe | ce ae | anon Lance wee ace Moet Tea aa eee 
Buenos Ayres Tee | G.8S 1 See Yager) aatar) oer banate alia ee ane 65.5 
Caleutta 21 | 61.98 | 89.32 | 39,38 84.9 | 67.1 uss Seca =t Gereet aioe 
Capone 40 | 25.50 | 36.72 17.71 | 68.1 54.7 1neo ae ome lane 
Caracas .. 8,420 | 30.03 | 47.36 | 23.70 68.3 65.3 37-8 5088 | Oe 
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Johannesburg 5,750 31 a | ee Leh 4 —rig og vate “re oe 
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London .. 18 | 24.04 | 38.20 18.23 | 61.2 39.3 | 100.0 | 9.4 | 62.8 | 38.7 
Madras .. 22 40.06 | 88.41 | 18.45 86.7 76.0 | 113.0 | 57.5 | 87.6 | 73-8 
Madrid 2,149 | 16.28 | 27.48 | 9.18 | 78.0 | 41.2 | 107.1 | 10.5 | 75.7 ! one 
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Paris. .| 165 | 21.92) 20.66 | 16.44 | 68.5 | $7.1 | 101.1 |—14.1 65.8 | 36.1 
Pekin .. - | 148 | 24.40 | 36.00 | 18,00 | 77.7 | 26°6 | 114.0 |— 5.0 | 79.2 | 23.6 
Quebec . ; 206 | 40.46.) 47.57 | 32.12 | 63.5 | 12.4) 95.5 |-34.3 | 66.3 | 10.1 
Rome » | 166 '| 82,57 | 57.89 | 12.72 | 74.3 | 46.0 | 104.2 17.2 | 76.1] 44.6 
San Francisco : 155 | 22.83 | 38.82 | 9.31 | 59.0 | 51.0 | 101.0 | 29.0 61.0 | 50.0 
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Adelaide, . ie 140 | 20.96 | 30.87 | 11.39)| 73.1 | 53:0) 116.8 $2.0 | 74.2 | 61.6 
iirisbane ++ | 187 | 45.60 88.26 | 16.17 | 76.7 | 50.7 | 108.9 | 36.4 | 77.2 | 68-3. 
Sydney .. 183 | 48.19 | 82.76 | 21.49' 71.0 | 53.6 | 108.5 85.9" | 7.7 | 62.5 
Melbourne +» | 115 | 25,55 | 44.25.) 15.61 | 66.6°| 50.0 | 449.2 27.0) | 67.5 | 48.6 
Hobart .. : 177_| 28.74 | 48.80 | 18.48 | 61.7 | 46.7 27.0 | 62.4. | 45.4 


17. Climatological Tables.—The means, averages, extremes, 
of climatological elements have been determin 
Australian capitals up to and including the 


following. 


» * Mean of the three hottest month 


‘ + Mean of the three coldest months. 


totals, &e., for a number , 
ed from long series of observations at the- 
year 1919, These are given in the tables’ 


ft 


as 


THe CLIMATE AND MergoroLtoGy or AUSTRALIA. 75 
CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA FOR PERTH, W.A. 
Lat. 31° 57’ S., Lone. 115° 50’ E. Hurent apove M.S.L. 197 Fr. 
BaRoMETER, WrinpD, Evaporation, Ligurnine, CLoups, AND Crnmar Days. 
Reerced ae Be ae 
| SAPS ge | l | BS a ieee! 
Hepes tae: | <Aneee Mean os Tien |S) ee 
Month. | React | Greatest | Bo ©) se ry| & 
| SE Soa = Number of | ess Total | Prevailing) “ are Ae 457 < 
eaeugs| Miles in sure, | Miles, 7 Direction.| Ba | Cs ae S| 
beSior Ors Ors one day. ‘bed | Sia | c+ eee] os 
;|ReAcin (Ibs.) | Seah 2o0| 4A 
No. of yrs. over which | 35 so cee ae ee? on | 
observation extends | 3 fis Son | ee 22 | 2b | 22 23 23 
January 29.906 | 797 27/98! 0.69 | 11,323 TS | ea) eRe | ae 
February .. 25.926 650 6/08 | 0.63 9,883 SSH 885583 |) a4 2,9) = |= tie 
March 29.989 651 6/13 | 0.54 | 10;075 SSE FAO) ||| aS) Byes I aids 
April 30.073 955 25/00 | 0.42 8,510 Soe 4270) ee eas 73 
May 30.085 768 5/12 | 0.36 S082 Ib eee) 2.77) ean Oy |esoull 5.4 
June 30.061 861 27/10 | 0.38 8,036 N IS | PO I BE 3:2 
July 30.092 949 11/99 | 0.39 8,447 N 1 160: | 235 5.4 5.0 
August 30.084 966 15/03 | 0.42 8,854 WwW | 287 1.6 5.3 4.8 
September. . 30.060 864 1/05 | 0.49 9,203 Si Wn eese Wed 4.9 5.6 
October 30.032 | 809 6/16 | 0.54 9,949 | SSW 5.22 | 1.1 4.8 5.8 
November 29.989 Falke 18/97 | 0.60 | 10,224 Ss Tees | me. 3.8 7.9 
December .. 29.929 672 31/98 | 0.65 | 10,952 8 9.78 | 1.5 Pe | sea 
Totals = = ES \tisses |S) =| esse 19.0 |p ee 
Year< Averages 30.019 + 0.51 | 9,464 iS} Weegee — 4.2 _ 
Extremes == 966 15/8/03 — = eo | ee —_ 
TEMPERATURE AND SUNSHINE. 
| Mean Tempera- Extreme Shade Extreme 
ture (Fahr.). Temperature (Fahr.). | o Temperature (Fahr.). Ho 
oars Ey eee 
Month. | | 2 bp a aa 
|Mean' Mean eae ate Highest Lowest S58 
| Max.| Min. Mean. Highest. | Lowest. ae in Sun. on Grass. Soe 
No. of yrs. over which | ie allies 92 | 
observation extends | ae go Ne = ae Be aes | zi ee 
January | 84.3 | 63.2 | 73.8 | 107.0 Hee |50.6 25/01| 56.4|177.8 22/14| 42.4 25/02] 324.5 
& 9/18 | 
February .. 84.6 | 63.3 | 74.0 | 107.38 12/15 47.7 1/02] 59.6 | 169.0 4/99 | 39.8 1/13 | 273.0 
March 81.1 | 60.7 |.70.9 |106.1 6/14 | 45.8 8/03 | 60.3 | 167.0 19/18 | 36.7 8/03 | 267.8 
April 75.8 | 57.0| 66.4| 99.7. 9/10) 39.8 20/14] 60.4|157.0 8/16 | 31.0 20/14 | 215.6 
May 168.6 | 52.3|/-604| 90.4 2/07)84.38 11/14] 56.1 |.139.1 .7/14/25.38 11/14) 181.4 
June | 63.8 | 49.4} 56.61 81.7 2/14)36.3 29/14| 45.4 |135.5 9/14) 29.0 20/16 | 144.2 
July 62.6 | 47.6 | 55.1 | 74.1 17/19|34.2 7/16] 39.9) 183.2 18/15/25.2 6,7/16| 169.3 
August we 63.8 | 48.1| 56.0} 81.0 12/14 35.3 31/08 | 45.7 | 143.2 23/18 | 27.9 10/11 | 186.3 
September. . 66.0 | 50.3 | 58.1 | 90.9 30/18 | 38.9 17/13 | 52.0 | 153.6 29/16 | 29.2 21/16 | 203.3 
October | 69.1 | 52.7| 60.9] 93.4 17/06| 40.9 4/17 |.52.5 | 154.0 29/14] 30.5 4/17 | 236.0 
November .. 75.2 56.5 | 65.8 | 104.6 24/13 42.0 1/04 ).62.6 | 166.6 23/15 | 35.5 * | 289.6 
December .. | 80.6 | 60.5 | 70.6) 107.9 20/04 | 48.0 2/10 |.59.9 | 168.7 25/15 | 39.1 2/10 | 326.8 
¢ Averages | 73.0 | 55.1 | 64.0 — | = = = = 2818.07 
Year ( Extremes ee SS Satay | 34.2 Wont Wie Tao 5 — 
| 20/12/04 | 7/7/16 22/1/14| 6, 7/7/16 


* 6/1910 and 14/1912. 


+ Total for Year. 


Humrpiry, RarnrauL, anD Drew. 


Rel. Hum. (%) | Rainfall (inches). Dew (inches). 
- 4 ; Dine 
& [o} 4> Bs (sy #5) nas oF 
= Giae TA. pes a : Zo 
i rad ag|&¢4 @a| oe lass 22 ee £2. az ane 
See ees) fe lees 86 a5 Oe |880| 82 
Bo|HE | Ha | a4 aor oe ae oA 246) 3A 
No. of yrs. over which Py er ; / 44 4 air 98 
observation extends | 7° ea ae ae a al — eee eee 30 co j mie oes 
ps | el | 42 | 0.84) 8 | 217 1879 | nil eye 28/70 | = Z 
tee See | 65 | 460) 046 | 2 | 208 =dods | nil + | 1.63 26/15 | — 3. 
March 57 | 66 | 46 | 0.72] 4 | 4.50 1896 | nil je SS Ty | 5.7 
April ea | 72 | 52 | 163] 7 | 407 1882|0.05 {| |262 30/04) — 9.2 
May | vo | 1 | @1 | 4:70) 14 | 1213 1870 | 0.98 1908 |:280 20/79 | — | 1265 
June 73 | 93 | 72 | 6.76| 17 | 1201 1890°| 2.16 1877 | 2.65 16/00| — | 11.8 
July 7g | 94 | 72 | 652| 17 | 11.29 1917) 242 1876 | 3.00 4/91| — | 13.3 
August .. v4 | 79 | 67 | 6.64| 18 | 10.83 1882] 0.46 1902 | 2.79 7/03} — | 113 
Septem ber. . ga | 7s | 68 | 333] 14 | 7.72 1908 | 0.84 1916 | 1.78 23/09) — 9.4 
October 62 | 75 | .54 | 213 | 12 | 787 1890 | 0.49 1892 | 1.38 15/10 | — 5.6 
Novem ber 55 | 63 || 60 | 0.79| 6 | 2.78 1016 | nil 1801 | 1.11 30/03 | — 44 
December .. 52 | 62 | 44 | 058) 4 | 8.05 2888 | nil 1886) 1.72 1/88) — 3.0 
Totals SG SS er = = | = 24 | 004 
Got Neal eee alae — = = =) = 
vous | Averages leet eee) ates 5/7 | ail —.§. -| 2100. afzai | 
1911. { 1885, 1891, 1896, 1903, and 1913. { 1877, 1884, and 1886. || 1890 and 1894. 


* 1888, 1894, 1897, and 
1 § January, February, March, 


November, and December, various years. 


§ January, February, 


March, and December, 


various years. 


76 THE CLIMATE AND MrtrEoroLoGy or AUSTRALIA. 
CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA FOR ADELAIDE, S.A. 
Lat. 34° 56’ S., Lona. 138° 35’ E. Hetent asove M.S.L. 140 Fr. 
BAROMETER, WIND, Evaporation, LIGHTNING, CLouDS, AND CLEAR Days. he 
= Wind. | 28 +2 5 E 
g — ee — | 2 =] | 
2 Mean 25 = bb Spe s 
Month E, Greatest = Hourly f.| Ag | ges] 5 
2 S > Number of P Y Total Prevailing | “ 53 / «8 Sa| Se 
i i” Miles in res- | Miles. Direction. 8&5 | C= | 888) Ss 
q One Day aes Sieed (octet so A OS 
at (Ibs.) Sot| ZH |eSea| ZA 
No. of yrs. over which ‘ é 2 a 2 59 
observation extends 63 42 2 = — x aa P a aes 
. January = 29.916 758 7,914 s 8.98 oS | Ss | 8.2 
February .. oh a 29.952 691 6,821 SSE 7.3% 2.0 3.4 7.0 
March 30.036 628 6,761 s 5.80 23 4.0 | 6.7 
April 30,120 773 6,177 Sx W 3.39 Ly 5.0 3.9 
May 30.126 760 6,227 N 2.01 1.8 5.8 1.7 
June 30.099 750 6,638 N 1,24 2.1 6.1 1.4 
July 30.131 674 6,793 N 1.30 pA 4 5.8 1.7 
August a 30.098 773 7,196 NN W 1.87 £2 5.6 2.3 
September. . 30.040 720 7,378 Ww 2.84 2.4 5.2 3.1 
October 29.999 768 7,971 SWxW)| 4.76 3.4 4.9 3.9 
November 29.975 677 7,600 SSW 6.52 3.7 4.6 5.1 
December .. 29.920 675 7,968 sSW 8.45 2.7 3.8 7.3 
Totals = = a i = 54.47 | 28.2 | — ‘| 62.3 
Year? Averages .. 30.034 | = 0.23 7,120 'SWxs ms — 484], = 
- Wi Extremes oo -- 778° _ _ _— — = ae _ 
* 10/4/96 and 31/8/97. 
: TEMPERATURE AND SUNSHINE. 
Mean Tempera- Extreme Shade Extreme 
ture (Falir.). Temperature (Fahr.). 2 Temperature (Fahr.). 3 3 
Month. mall i: ’ 2 Ae “| Sag 
Mean Mean a ee 25s Highest Lowest, Bs 
_ Max. Min. wee Highest. Lowest. a3 in Sun. on Grass. $38 
No. of yrs.over which |... | ao | Ny Xs . - a 
observation extends - 63 63 | 63 63 63 63 42 59 38 
January .. | 86.5 | 61.6 | 74.1 116.3 26/58 45.1 21/84 71.2 | 180.0 18/82 36.5 14/79 | 309.6 
February .. -. | 86.1 | 62.1 | 74.1 | 113.6 12/99 | 45.5 23/18 | 68.1 | 170.5 10/00 36.7 t 263.2 
March -- | 80.7 | 58.9 | 69.8 | 108.0 12/61) 44.8 -/57 | 63.2°| 174.0 17/88 | 33.8 27/80 237.4 
April -. | 73.2 | 54.6 | 63.9 | 98.0 10/66 39.6 15/59 | 58.4 | 155.0 1/83 | 30.2 16/17 177.4 
May -- | 65.5 | 50.1) 57.8) 88.3 5/66) 36.9 = 51.4 | 148.2 12/79 25.9 10/91 148.6 
June . -- | 60.3 | 46.7 | 53.5 | 76.0 28/65 | 32.6 27/76 | 43.5 | 188.8 18/79 | 22.9 12/13 121.2 
July his +. | 58.8) 44.5 | 51.6) 74.0 11/06 | 32.0 24/08 | 42.0 | 184.5 26/90 | 23.8 25/11 | 187.8 
August -- | 62.0 | 45.9) 54.0) 85.0 31/11 | 32.3 17/59 | 52.7! 140.0 31/92 | 23.5 7/88 162.4 
September. . .. | 66.8 | 47.8 | 57.0) 90.7 23/82) 32.7 4/58 | 58.0 | 160.5 23/82 | 26.2 15/08 184.3 
October “A | 72.5 | 51.4 | 61.9 | 102.8 30/19) 36.0 -/57 | 66.8 | 158.8 19/82) 27.8 2/18 | 227.9 
November 5 | 73.6 | 55.3 | 67.0 113.5 21/65 40.8 2/09 | 72.7 | 166.9 20/78 | 31.5 2/09 262.0 
December .. < | 83.5 | 58.9 71.2 | 114.2 14/76} 43.0 t 71.2 | 175.7 7/99, $2.5 4/84 304.0 
: Averages | 72.8 | 58.2 | 63.0 | —_ = — = = 5 
Year{iytrenes oe | ae ee | — W116.5 32.0 80. | 22.9 renga. 
at er ne eel 26/1/58| 24/7/08 | __ 18/1/82' 12/6/18 | + 
* 26/1895 and 24/1904. t 16/1861 and 4/1906. ¢ 24/78 and 23/18. § Total for year. 
tn Sif Humrprry, RAINFALL, AND Drew. 
Rel, Hum. (%) | _ Rainfall (inches). ~ Dew (inches). 
we : te oF a ae 
x R » = a2 Re 2 ¢ | ee en > 
cag ad|2d/8d| e@lasca| 23 ee Se. loekiae 
§a| 23/58] 88 | 385 $s a8 go | 88a] ge 
Zo|Ha|ss| ae [ssa| os na | OSA |Sa5] 38 
No. of yrs. over which | 
‘observation extends | 52 | 2 | 52) 81 | 81 BL ot og BE 81 28h ag 
January .. .. | 88 | 69 | 80] O71 | 4 |400 res0ln  * eae 
February |. :. | 41 | 56 | 88 | 0.65| 4 | 289 io19/n + | gee ays |. ee 
March aN aa 47 58 86 1.04 6 4.60 1878 | nil os 3.50 5/78 — il 
April ats ri 56 72 |+ 44 1.81 9 6.78 1853 | 0.06 1910 | 3.15 5/60 - 14 
May . 68 76 49 2.72 14 7.76 1875 | 0.20 1891 | 2.75 1/53 — 16 
June . 77 84 69 3.08 15 8.58 1916 | 0.42 1886 | 1.97 26/16 — 16 
July 76 87 69 2.63 LY. 5.38 1865 | 0.37 1899 | 1.75 10/65 —_ 1 
August x 69 77 54 2.51 16 6.24 1852 | 0.85 1914 2.23 19/51 +f 
September 61 72 44 1.98 14 4.64 1840 | 0.45 1896 1.42 25/93 a i 
October 51 67 29 1.72 il 3.83- 1870 | 0.17 1914 2.24 16/08 if 
oven 43 57 37 1.15 8 3.55 1851 | 0.04 1885 1.88 28/58 ne ; 
eit. 389 50 83 0.96 6 3.98 1861 | nil 1904 | 2.42 23/13 _ 6 
Totals ae _ —_ — | 20.96 _ —_ roel page, 
oat’ Averages Reet tn esa hae ae = = m2 = as wine 
{ Extremes .. = 87 | 29 — — _|858 6/16 | nil § 3.50 5/3/78} — — 
1848, 1849, 1878, and 1906. ft 1848, 1860, &e. $1859, &e. 


THe CLIMATE AND MetTEoroLoGy or AUSTRALIA. Ha 
CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA FOR BRISBANE, QUEENSLAND. 
Lat. 27° 28’ S., Lone. 153° 2’ HE. Huignt apove M.S.L. 137 Fr. 
Barometer, WIND, Evaporation, LIGHTNING; CLOUDS, AND CLEAR Days. 
Perr) ; = ‘Wind. ia 28 rend 
Sa ag as B.|BPa| § 
|\2=83a2| Greatest Mean eS. | 42 | sas 5 
atone |S& Soa, | Number of pow, Total | Prevailing] “$8 | a | S55) a. 
“NSgg a |” Miles in Pres- | Miles. | Direction.| Gag | °4 | god ca 
S56 y . ee se erst a-| os 
|ES8SHe | MedY | Cbs.) | sé | 25 |S8a| 24 
No. of yrs. over which aa | | ae ae | 8 
‘observation extends | °? ie Ds a a ee 
January . 29.869 315 24/14 | 0.09 | 4,154 B 6588 Ee | oer | ea 
February .. 29.894 340 10/15 0.13 4,412 | SE 5.149 | 5.2 | 5.8 1.9 
March 29.948 305 29/16 | 0.08 | 3.966 | SH&S | 4622 | 43 | 5.3 | 44 
April 30.043 252 13/19] 0.08 | 3,566 | s | Beis, | eee} fee || Gal 
May 30.086 245 29/19 | 0.07 | 3,632 | s Zao | 2.Be ead ese 
June 30.061 307 28/16 | 0.07 | 3,452 Ss DaKoy) | Paik) Beil i) S86 
July] 30.068 279 19/17| 0.07 | 38,506 Wy 2 ola eit ed 
August .. 30.090 250 22/17 | 0.08 | 3,794 | Ss 2765 | wb 9) 48.50 1s 
September. . 30.028 239 25/17 | 0.08 | 3,575 | Ss 31688 | om |) son |) 122 
October .. 29.998 325 25/18| 0.09 | 4,184 | N—E7 5.108 | 68 | 4.0 | 7.9 
November 29.950 | 265 27/14| O11 | 4,277 |N&NE| 5.906 | 81 | 48 | 5.9 
December .. 29.886 295 21/13) 0.14 | 4,980 |NEG&E| 6.522 | 83 | 5.2 | 28 
Totals : = -- — — | Sto 8 511987-57.8. 4) — 86-5 
Year< Averages .. 29.993 — 0.09 eee | galtel SUB) |) 4.6 — 
_ Extremes .. = 340 10/2/15 | a = — — 
TEMPERATURE AND SUNSHINE, 
7 | ‘Mean ‘Tempera- Extreme Shade Extreme : 
| ture (Fahr.). Temperature (Fahr.). | o | Temperature (Fahr.). 39 
| — = Ag aa 
Month | | | © & | ’ a#e 
; | Mes | | ; |ea Highest Lowest ae TS 
“re es Mean.| Highest. Lowest. ae in Sun. on Grass. Sag 
No. of yrs. over which | 35 | 33 | 33 | Cy nh 33 33 38 ul 
observation extends | eo mel | Aes anew ik He : ry 
eh ees | no | 5A ‘ 9 4/93 | 218. 
ates | 85.5 | 68.8 77.2 | 108.9 14/02) 588 4/93 | G97 | Tesa -e/10| 49.3 9/80 | 199.9 
oe * | 35°41 6641 74.41 99-4 5/19| 52.4 29/13 | 47.0|160.0 1/87) 45.4 29/13 | 198.3 
EE. Pietic a brad one pra ise i7/00 | 46.6 | 153.8 aie 37.0 17/00 204.7 
April ". | 79.1] -61.6| 70.4 | 95.2 tT | 48. ii 6 7 
2 as | : : | 41.3 24/99 | 47.5|147.0 1/10] 29.8 8/97 | 189.7 
May a »| | 73.4! 55.3| 64.4 | 88.8 18/97] 41.3 24/' | 0} 29 selmi il eo 
June ** | g9'3 | 50.8 | 60.1 | 88.9 19/18] 36.3 29/08 | 52.6) 136.0 3/18) 25.4 23/ 1583 
July | 68.4 | 48.2) 58.3 | 83.4 28/98| 36.1 t | 47.3 | 146.1 20/15 | 23.9 11/00 0.6 
August 71.3 49.8| 60.6 | 87.5 28/07| 37.4 she cou) is ae 27.4 pe ae 
Re 5471653 | 95.2 1 0.7 ¢ : 5.5 3 | 30. Bil, 
September.. | 75.9 | 54.7 | 65.8 | 95.2 16/12) 4 Obey |is74 31/18| 34.0 28/89 | 247.8 
October "* | 79.9 | 59.9 | 69.9 | 101.4 18/93 | 43.3 3/99 | 58.1 | 15/7. 7799| 38:8 1/05 | 230.5 
** | 93°0 | 64.1 | 73.6 | 106.1 18/13| 48.5 2/05 | 57.6 | 162.3 7/89 | 38. 5 | 236.! 
Dosave s | 82:3 | 67.4 | 76.4 | 105.9 26/93| 56.4 13/12 |.49.5| 160.4 7/14] 49.1 3/04 241.2 
Average 78.2 | 59:6 | 68.9 = | | 23 2535.0 
GAT eee eh aie he ell ce eal RG | 36.1 | 72.8 | 166.4 23.9 = 
| xtremes = MANO een. 11 /n/0e eae ees 11/7/90 
*10 and 11/04. 79/96 and 5/03. + 12/94 and 2/96. 
Humripity, RAINFALL, AND Drw. 
| Rel. Hum. (%). Rainfall (inches). Dew (inches). 
; ; : oF 
are ba ia) a7 a] 2 Aa 
Month. | a ee a |ae. oa 3 ee, 20 
adi ag/ Sd) ge ides) 32 23 soy | #88) 28 
22\gS| 8s) 33 ase) os as SaA |Ba3| 24. 
No. of yrs. over which 33 33 | 33 68 60 68 68 = 33 
observation extends Pe eg Te SITS i 
‘ 67 | 79 | 58 | 6.42] 14 | 27.72 1895 | 0. ¢ i 3 : 
aeMHiary i ‘ 70 | 82 | 55 | 6.48 | 14 | 40.39 1893 | 0.58 1849 oS oe = 47 
ere 73 | 85 | 56 | 5.92 | 16 | 34.04 1870 | nil 1849 | 11. / 
eee : 73 | 79 | 60 | 3.60| 12 | 15.28 1867 | 0.04 1897) 4.47 13/16| > | 10.9 
ee ; v4 | 85 | 64 | 2.94] 10 | 13.85 1876 | nil 1846 | 5.62 9/79 = ie 
sit ae | 43 | soley | 256) 89 | 1403 j873-\-mil 1847) 6.01 9/08): — | Oe 
July = pe) Ta eaten 2.228) 8h 8.46 s800 | atl teats) 8 one — | 10 
August. :. | 70 | 80 | 61 | 221) 8 | 12-67 Teeo | 0.10 1907| 246 2/04) — | 8.5 
September. . Panna eam 0om) 2m G.4ot 1886) 0.10. 1007+ 288 rice 
Ocideer 2 e1 | 72 | 49 | 2.65 | 9 | 9.99 1882 | 0.14 AG 16/86) = | 38 
oven bora | go | za) 46 | 3.63 10/1240 io17 | nil 1842) 4. Aye ated Ra 
December | 63 | e7 | 52 | 4.91 | 12 | 13.99 1910} 0.85 1865 | 6.60 28/ lee 
Totals an —_— —_ — | 45.60) 129 = = eat = | a 
eMears Averages vs. abe COM ii | a am nal 18.31 PPI toe 
{ areros Volta ase) 46 "|. -¢= 39 5/1893 t 21/1/87 | 


* 1862, 1869, 1880. 


+ 15/76, 16/89. 


¢ March, May, June, J uly, August, and November, various years, 


18 Tur Crmate AND MperroroLoGy oF AUSTRALIA, 
CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA FOR SYDNEY, 'N.S.W. 
Lat. 83° 52’ §., Lone. 161° 12’ E. Hetewr asove ML8.L. 133 Fr. 
Barometer, Winn, Evaporation, Lignrnrna, CLoups, AND CLEAR Days. 
==. $a op Wind. | 8 BE 
32358 zs So |. |ge5 » 
eons 52 bm. | oSCa! s 
To =} s= Greatest Mean ge. Ag Exes 5 
Month. SH Fai Number of os Total | Prevailing “= = <3 i] So 
LHSyEs Miles in Jnl Miles. | Direction. ERS fs. a5 a se 
sess one day. (Ibs.) S3e | 49 |Ssea| BA 
No. of yrs. over which | Re ne 5: 53 ) 6 5 56 
observation extends: anal 58 em ap — Sah z i = seat 
ea 29.902 721 1/71 | 0:86 | ‘S;172 NE | 6238) 4.7 | 5.8 | 20 
nee i 29.946 | 871 12769 0.32 | 7/007 NE | 4.056, 48 | 61 | 43 
March 30.011 943 20/70 | 0.25 6,777 NE 3477) 4.2 6.6] 10 
April 30.075 803 6/82 | 0.22 | “6,146 NE 2489] 4.0 | 5.0] 28 
May 30.084 758 6/98 | 0.22 | 6,3874% WwW 1.702} 3.4 48 | 3.2 
June 30.061 712 7/00 0.28 6,976 Ww | 1.389; 2.2 4.8 3.6 
July 80.080 930 17/79 0.28 7,130 Ww 1487 | 2.5 44 44 
August .. 30.076 756 22/72 0.25 6,862 Ww 1:812| $3.2 4.1 4.5 
September. . 30.012 964 6/74 | 0.29 | 7,132 Ww 2.621) 4.1 43 | 4:2 
October 29.972 926 4/72 | 0.82 °7,750 NE $:755| 49 | 56.0 | 236 
November 29.930 720 13/68 0.33 7,619 NE 4.511/| 5.5 5.6 1.6 
December .. 29.886 938 3/84 | 0.36 | 8,047 NE 5.321] 5.7 | 5.6 1.9 
Totals — — — _ -- 37.858 | 48.7 
Year< Averages .. 30.003 — 0.28 7,166 NE _— _— 
Extremes .. = (eee BO rd) Fe — a 
TPMPERATURE AND SUNSHINE. 
Mean Tempera- Extreme Shade Extreme 
ture (Fahr.). Temperature (Fshr.). ° Temperature (Fahr.). 
— — _ : _ 
eae | Mean! M Es Highest Lowest | 
ean Mean 4, + “ : = = Highes' owes 
Max. Min. |Mean’ Highest. Lowest. | Aa | in Sun. on Grass. 
No. of yrs. over which [| 
“observation extends 61 61 | 61 | 61 4 61 61 1 Ts. ~ 
January .. -- | 78.5 | 64.9 | 71.7 | 108.5 18/96 | 51.2 14/65 | 57.3 | 164.8 26/16 | 44.2 18/97 | 
February .. »» | 77.4 | 64.9 | 71.2 101.0 19/66 49.8 28/63 51.7 162.1 16/98) 43.4 25/91 
March _ .. -. | 75.5 63.0 | 69.3 | 102.6 3/689 48.8 14/86 53.8 150.3 4/89 | 39.9 
April te -» | 71.1 | 68.1 | 64.6 | 89.0 4/09|44.6 27/64 | 444| 144.1 10/77 | 33.3 
ay - | 65.1 | 52.1) 68.6) 86.0 1/19/ 40.2 22/59 48.3 | 129.7 1/96 | 29.3 
June ++ | 60.6 | 48.2) 54.4) 74.7 24/72 38.1 20/62 36.6 123.0 14/78 | 28.1 
July -- | 59.1 | 45.8 | 62.5) 74.9 17/71 | 35.9 12/90) 39.0 | 124.7 19/77 | 24.0 
August... -- | 62.4 | 47.6 | 54.0) 82.0 $1/84/36.8 3/72) 45.2 | 149.0 30/78 | 26.1 
September. . +» | 66.7 | 51.4 | 69.1 92.3 27/19) 40.8 18/64) 50.8 | 142.2 12/78 30.1 
October - | 71.1 | 55.8 | 63.5 | 99.7 19/98 | 48.3 2/99 | 66.4 | 151.9 . 6188.7 
November 74.4 | 59.6 | 67.0 | 102.7 21/78) 45.8 1/05 | 56.9 | 158.5 28/99 | 36.0 183. 
December .. 27.38 | 62.9 | 70.1 | 107.5 21/04 | 49.3 2/59 | 58.2 )171.5 4/88 | 41.5 191.8 
== Fal Seer Kea oe ee > eee 
Averages .. | 69.9 56.2 | 63.0 — _ | — —_ _ 1959.5 
Year(iytroces | — | —| — {2085 35.9 | 72.6 | 171.5 24.0 . ' 
|__| __ 18/1/96 | _12/7jeo |_| 4aeyan | 4/7/as | 
* 30 and 31/14. J Total for year, 
Humrprty, Raryrarn, and Dew. 
Rel. Hum, (%). Rainfall (inches). Dew (inches), 
/ | os ‘ ; y =| 
, » | 2 2D ba » 
th. fe (ae) 2 | ee 4 a t = 
eal ag $4) 3. | se aig $3 +s Ba. 
$a/@3/Es| 85 |s8d| 8 28 BOR 
Bo |He|Ss| Se issel om ne SAA 
No. of yrs. over which 
observation extends. | 61 | 61 | 61 | 61 | 61 61 61 61 
January .. 69 | 78 | 58 | 3.56] 140| 15.26 1011 |\042 esa | 7.08 is/il 
February .. 72 | 81 | 59 | 4.55] 14.2] 18.56 1878 |-0.84 902 | 8.90 2773 
Mareh ans 74 85 63 5.11) 15.0] 18.70 1870 |:\042 1876-] 6.62 9/13 
April ‘ r 77 87 63 5.43} 13.4] 24.49 1861 | 0.06 1868 | 7.52 29/60 
y 76 90 66 5.21) 15.1] 23.03 1919 | 0.18 1860 | 8.386 28/89 
June 78 89 68 5.00; 12:7] 16.80 1885 |.0.19 1902 | 5.17 16/84 
July ne 88 65 4.83] 12:5] 13.21 1900 | 0.12 1862 | 5.72 28/08 
August P 73 84 56 8.09) 114] 14.89 1899 | 0.04 1885 5.33 2/60 
September 69 79 49 2.93! 12.0] 14.05 1879 | 0.08 1882 | 5.69 10/79 
October a 67 77 47 2.97] 12:7| 11.14 1916 | 0.21 1867 | 6.37 13/02 
November Bia 66 79 42 2.89} 125) 9:88 1865 |0.07 10918 | 4.93 19/00 
December .. mit on 77 62 2.62 | 12.9} 847 1910 |.0.23 1913 | 4.75 18/10 
Potals © .. |-— | — | —.] 48.191 ges, nS = ; 
Year| ‘Averages .. | 725 — | — ae “ = Ts es. 
Extremes .. | — | 90 | 42 — — | 24.49 0.04 
AD 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA. FOR MELBOURNE, VICTORIA, 


ar, 37° 49° S:, Lone. 144° 58° BE Herenr anove M.S:i..115 Er 
Barometnr, Wind, Evaroration, Ligutnine, Cuoups, AND CLEAR Days: 
| S a a : ii Wi | — fo Se 
See oo @ ind. te 
= ne zg | D zs SI) os 
ord eas | Mean | | : | ce 5 
Bae as Greatest | eel : Ag |sa42/ 5 
ae SHeSo é Number of | ee Total | Prevailing | ae | Siete aun 
| 333 ea ae Pee | Sure, | Miles. | Direction. goa ES a A & 
Haein) fo Ibs) 5 |S 2A 
No. of yrs. over which | ; P ; | | 
observation extends sie ve 48 43 | 48 47 12 62 12 
January .. 29.913 5838. «10/97 | 020 | 7,301 |SW,SH| 6404) 1.9 | 50 | 8a 
February .. 29.961 566 8/68 | 0.27) | 6347 | SW, SH || &019)| 24 | 5.0. | 72 
March 30.032 677 9/81 0.22 GiS13) HES Wi Sl Bi) ae9861)|— 1-9 (3) 5.0 
April 30.103 597 7/68 0.19 5,697 |S W, N Wi 2.346 0.8 5.8 4.2 
May 30.106 693 12/65 0.19 5894 | NW, NE} 1-67) 0.5 6.5 3.0 
June 4 30.077 | 761 13/76 0.24 Gs87 ji WwW, Nai o31035 |= 1k Loews 2.0 
July ae 30.096 |) ‘Tob 8/74 0.22 G350' | NOW, N Hy) 1:0581)|' 0:8 6.3 3.0 
August fe 30.066 | 637 14/75 0.25 6,813 | NW,N E| 1.476 0.8 6.3 2.6 
September.. 29.997 617 11/72 0.28 6,993 | NW, 8S Wi 2.307 Del 6.1 3.5 
October 29.967 899 5/66 | 0.29 Ws2tt | SW Wi) 3.3384 2A 6.0 4.4 
November 29.950 734 13/66 0.28 7,000 |& W,S E| 4.536 2.3 5.9 3.6 
December .. 29.898 655 1/75 | 0.80 7439 (cor Wi, S Bi Be 7b7 2.0 5.5 4.7 
Totals ee =S = —_— — — 38.743 | 18.7 = 51.3 
Year~ Averages .. 30.014 — | @.25 6,651 |S W, NW — — 5.9 — 
Extremes .. — 899 5/10/66 | — = = — = = 
TEMPERATURE AND SUNSHINE. 
Mean Tempera- | Extreme Shade : | Extreme | 
ture (Fahr.) | Temperature (Fahr.). 2 Temperature (Fahr.). o| g 
Month. we | | 2 ] 284 
Mean Mean | een P 4 Highest Lowest cle S| 
| Max.| Min. Mean.! Highest. Lowest. | Be in Sun, on Grass. Sie 
| { 
No. of yrs. over which ; a 9 
observation extends | be | el eis 3 x ve A a P= pe By af oe , 
January .. | 78:2 | 56.7 | 67.5 | 111.2 14/62 | 42.0 28/85 | 69.2.| 178.5 14/62 | 30.2 28/85 | 246.0 
February .. .. | 77.9| 57.0) 67.4 |109%5 7/01 | 40.3 9/65 | 69.2'| 167.5 15/70 | 30.9 6/91 | 206.6 
March a .. | 74.4| 54:71 64.5 | 105.5 2/93 | 37.1 17/84 | 68.4 | 164.5 1/68 | 28.9 La 171.8 
April 7 ra) 68.4 | 50.7 | 59.5. 94.0 6/65 | 34.8 24/88 | 59.2|152.0 8/61 | 25.0 23/97 | 135.5 
May “| 645|-46.7 | 54.1 |-88:7 7/05. | 29.9 29/16)| 58:8'| 142.6 2/59 | 21.1 26/16 107.7 
June 56.8 | 44,0 | 50.4 | 72.2 1/07°| 28.0 11/66 | 44.2.) 129.0 11/61 | 20.4 17/95 83.3 
July | 5o.b-| 41:77) 48:6 68.4 24/78 | 27.0 21/69 | 41.4 | 125.8 27/80 | 20.5 12/03 98.9 
August oe .~ | 58:8) 48.4.1 51.1 77.0 20/85 | 28.3 11/63 | 48:7 | 187.4 29/69 | 21.8 14/02.) 123.8 
September. . .~. |.62.6'| 45.6} 54.1 85.0 19/19 | 31.1 16/08 | 53.9 | 142.1 20/67 | 22.8 8/18 145.1 
p | : 
October ee | 67.0 | 48:1 | 57.6 98.4 24/14 | 32.1 8/71 | 66.8) 154.8 28/68 | 24.8 22/18 L577 
November ee | cdot oS | 61.3 | 105-7 27/94 | 36.5 2/96 | 69.2 | 159.6 29/65 | 24.6 2/96 | 207.3 
December .. 75.4| 54.1-| 64.8 110.7 15/76 | 40.0 4/70 | 70.7 | 170.8 20/69 | 33.2 1/04 | 2382.1 
f Averages ... | 67.3 | 49.5 | 58.4 -- —- |j—| — | -- 1933.3t 
Year| Hxtremes .. | — | — | — | 1112 27:0 | 84.2 | 178.5 20.4 = 
| 14/1/62 | 21/7/69 | | way ilar, 17/6/95 
*17/1884 and 20/1897. + ‘otal for year. 
Humipity, RAINFALL, AND Dew. 
Rel. Hum. (%) Rainfall (inches). Dew (inches). 
é i ae 
- |o6 ae ' 4 + See 
Month | fe.| 2 |28 pe 2 ae #2| 22 
4 Aa|ed|2@d/ es | sha oy | So py ad52| da 
EN aE EE £6 oo SOR || ae eee 
SolHs|ge i Ss |ac0m oF He 6.80 sas] Fa 
“No. of yrs. over which | 49 2 4 6 64 61 ~~ 12 
fe ear extends st os ‘ Ga 4 2 : 9 . % Sa es | 2 ers 4. Re eat 
y : 57 65 50 1.85 ih 5.68 1904,| 0.04 1878 | 2.97 9/97 _— D 
Re aera 6. | 69 | 68 | L72| 7 | 624 1904,/ 0.03 1870 | 3.37 18/19; — | 38 
March 65 | 71 | 57 | 226] 9 | 7.50 1911] 0.18 1859 | 3.55 5/19; — | 7.9 
Anril a 71. | 7 | 66 | 225| 11 | 6.71 1901 | 0.28 1908 | 228 22/01) — | 94 
May : 7g | 3a | 73 | 218| 18 | 431 1862:| 0.45 1901 | 1.85 7/91| — | 88 
June 83 87 Gal, 2.09 14 4.51 1859-| 0.73 1877 | 1.74 21/04 _— 971 
suly ns "| g2 | ga | 76 | 1.83 | 14 | 7.02 1891 | 0.57 1902] 2.71 12/01) — | M1 
‘August... 76 | g& | 70 | 1.81 | 14 | 3.59  1909| 0.48 1903 | 187 17/81; — | 84 
September. . 63° 73 60. 2.41 14 7.93 1916 | 0.52 1907 | 2.62 12/80 _ thers 
October 62 65 56 2.59 13, | 7.61 1869:| 0.29 1914 | 3.00 17/69 —_— 7.2 
November be GO Nene 2s pela egal 1916 | 0.25 1895. | 2.57 16/76 _ 2.0 
December os 57 69 Gal 2.34 9 7.18 1863 | 0.11 F 1904 | 2.62 28/07 _— Wan 
Totals eee) 125.55 | 186 = — ae BS eicel 
irene 63 ae fame = ie od pe oe eed = 
Year jeaebeertes ear So.) = | | F98~ - 9/16-| 0103- 2/701) 3.66. 5/3/19F — + = 


at 
s 
ne 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA FOR HOBART, TASMANIA, 
Lav. 42° 53’ S., Lona. 147° 20’ E. Hetcat asove M.S.L. 177 Fr. 


3AROMETER, Wind, Evaporation, Licutrnina, Croups, AND Crear Days. 


aSe 2& Wind. of | 
Eee at ha | : Ee w Be 
ps7 ae Mean ae ze bk E 
B= Sage Greatest | ; ER.| ag |§s2/ 5 
Month. Sx aes ms Number of = Total | Prevailing “ 82 es 43 >) a - 
Sa gh Miles in -res- | Miles, | Direction.| a5) [CS (858) Ss 
gosaee one day. (Ibs.) ssi Sa esol £4 
No. of yrs. over which ar | ¢ i { 5 A 5 : 
“observation extends aes : : : - P - “ - 
January .. v. | 629.028 ©«=©| 500 30/16 0.20 5,984 NWe& SBE 5.54 0.6 5.94). 8a 
February .. at 29.924 393 19/13 0.12 4,365 |SE&N_ 3.90 1:3 5.9 2.7 
March oe i 29.938 406 8/15 0.12 4,730 N&SE | 3.02 1.3 5.9 1.9 
April Bs + 29.956 432 7/17 0.13 4,750 NW&SE) 1.98 0.9 6.0 1.7 
May , : 411 3/16 0.12 4,677 |N&NW)| 1.34 0.6 6.0 1.8 
June | 415 17/12 0.12 4,632 |N&NW) 0.83 0.8 6.0 1.6 
uly |306 17/11 | 0.12 | 4,623 |N&NW| 087 | O04 | 5.7 | 26 . 
August 459 30/11 0.13 4,905 _N&NW_. 1.22 0.8 5.9 2.2 
September. . | 516 26/15 0.19 5,768 |N&NW) 2.01 1.0 6.1 | 18 ; 
October | 461 8/12 0.19 56.847 NWESE! 3.10 0.9 63 | 1.5 
November an | 508 18/15 0,19 5,745 NWE&SE) 3.92 0.9 6.3 | 1.8 | 
December .. si 29.809 _ 375 21/16 | 0.19 5,738 NW&«&SE) 4.64 15 6.2 | 1.3 
ee ee PS. hs Calor 
Totals : — _ { o— 61,827 _- $2.37 | 11.0 — | 24.0 
Year< Averages .. 29.895 — } 0.15 — N _ — 60 | —3gZ 
Extremes .. — _| 516 26/9/15 -- Ja — — | — =< 
TEMPERATURE AND SUNSHINE. 
| Mean Tempera- Extreme Shade “Extreme — 2 i | 
ture (Fahr.). Temperature (Fahr.). ° Temperature (Fahr.). = ¢ 
Month. ‘ia 5 & = 2 ee £4 
| Mean Mean|,, yes. oe ss Highest § Lowest | 52 
vA Max.) Min. ens Highest. Lowest. ad | in Sun. on Grass, 555 
No. of yrs. over which, . | me *c P . a 
observation extends es bd a | ve nes sh a a a5 | 
January ..  .. | 71.5 | 53.0 | 62.2| 105.0 1/00| 403 * | 64.7/160.00 °+ | 30.6 19/97 | 209.6 
February .. .. | 71.5 | 53.2 | 62.4 | 104.4 12/99 | 39.0 20/87 | 65.4 165.0 24/98 | 28.3 ia | 1772 
March a .. | 68.0 |) 50.8} 59.4) 98.8 5/46 36.0 31/05 | 62.8 150.0 3/05 27.5 30/02 } 166.8. 
April i .. | 62.6 | 47.6 | 55.1] 90.0 2/56 | 30.0 25/56 | 60.0 | 142.0 18/93) 25.0 -/86 | 135.3 
May 57.3 | 43.6 | 50.4) 77.5 1/41 | 20.2 20/02 | 48.3)128.0 ¢ | 20.0 19/02 | 127.2 
June , .. | 52.7| 40.9 | 46.8) 75:0 7/74 | 28.0 22/79 | 47.0 | 122.0 12/94 | 21.0 6/87 | 98.6 . 
July re -. | 51.8 | 89.1 | 45.4] 72.0 22/77 | 27.0 18/66 | 45.0 | 118,7 19/96 18.7 16/86 | 121.1 
August .. .. | 54.9 | 41.0 | 48.0} 77.0 38/76 | 30.0 10/73 | 47.0|129.0 -/87| 20.1 7/09 | 1389.2 . 
September. . | 58.7 | 43.0 | 50.8) 80.0 9/72 | 30.0 12/41 | 50.0 | 138.0 23/93 | 22.7 —/86 139.8 
October .+ | 62.7 45.3 | 54.0) 92.0 24/14 32.0 12/89 60.0 156.0 9/93) 23.8 § 163.2 . 
November -. | 66.2 48.2 | 57.2} 98.0 20/88 | 35.2 5/13 | 62.8 | 156.0 16/19} 26.0 1/08 191.8 
December .. -» | 69.5 | 51.2 | 60.4 | 105.2 30/97 | 38.0 138/06 | 67.2 ,157.0 30/18 | 27.2 -/86 189.9 . 
rear S Averages .. | 62.8 | 46.4 | 64.3 | —_ SS (a = Ses | 
Veer Extremes ..| — | — | — | 105.2 27.0 78.2 | 165.0 | 18.7 sete, | 
| See We a 80/12/97 | 18/7/66 24/2/98 | 16/7/86 . 
* 3/72 and 2/06. + 5/86 and 13/05, ¢ -—/88 and —/92. § 1/86 and —/99. || Total for year, 
Humipity, RAINFALL, AND Dew. 
Fel. EA (%) | Rainfall (inches). Dew (Inches), 
ae l i | ar 
Month. i aap Eile (oot ee | | Be| ae 
saa\86)/8e!) eS iaes| Greatest | Least Greatest in BB} 28 
84|3%3|23| 88 |g9| Monthly. | Monthly. | One Day. |gSA| $8 
So\/8S|S5| S83 Ss ss) 28 
No. of yrs. over which 
observation extends 80.) 80 | 80 | /77 76 7 7 53 = 10 
January .. —.. | 64 | 75 | 51 | 1.79 | 9 | 5.91 1893 | 0.03 1841 | 2.06 30/16 | — 
February .. 65 | 76 | 61 | 145 | 8 |9.15 1854] 0.07 1847 | 4.50* 25/54 = a 
March | .. +. | 70 | 76 | 59 | 1.70) 10 | 7.60 1854] 0.02 1848 | 2.70 6/19| — | a5 
April 3 +» | 74 | 85 | 60 | 1.89] 11 | 6.50 1909 | 0.07 1904 | 5.02 20/09) — | 10.2 
ay aa re 79 90 68 1.86 13 6.37 1905 | 0.10 1848 | 3.22 14/58 _ 13.2 
June xe -. | 83 ) 04 | 73°] 2.20) 14 | 8.15 1889 | 0.22 1852 | 4.11 14/89 | — 7.3 
July a +. | 81 | 97 | 74 | 214] 14 | 5.98 1849 | 0.80 1850 | 2.00 27/78 | — 8.4 
August .. +. | 78 | 92 | 64 | 184] 14 10,16 1858] 0.28 1854 | 4.85 12/58 | — 7.6 
September. . ; 72 | 87 | 60 | 218] 14 | 7.14 1844 | 0.89. 1847 | 8.50 29/44 | — 4.0 
October .. 67 | 75 | 51 | 226] 15 | 6.67 1906 | 0.26 1850 | 2.58 4/06 | — 3.3 
oe 64 | 73 | 51 | 252] 14 | 8.92 1849] 0.16 1868 | 3.97 6/49 | — 1.5 
ecember .. 62 | 73 | 49 | 106] 11 | 9.00 1875 | 0.11 1842 | 2.48 13/16 | — Tal 
Totals) ce] tee | Sel me aR me oat le ee Nae 
Year] Avera Pee eal ena an = so pe as BE fatca:s * 
xtremes :. | — | 07 49 | — | — |roae 0.02 5.02 eee ee 
: PRES ; 8/1858 3/1813 | 26/4/09 | 


* 4,18, 26/54 also. 
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SECTION IV. 
POPULATION. 


§ 1. Commonwealth Population—Its Distribution and 
Fluctuation. 


1. Present Population—The estimated population of the several States of the 
Commonwealth at the end of each of the five years 1915-19 is shewn in the following 
table :— 


POPULATION OF COMMONWEALTH, ON 3ist DECEMBER, 1915-19. 


| 


States. | Territories. | 
| 
Year. a+ l a ; | Common- 
| New South | Wictoria | Queens- South | Western | Tags | North- Taderal | wealth. 
Wales. | 2) WS lanide | Australia. | Australia. mania. | ern. eal 
| | | | 
MALES 


957 2,496,140 


923,608 | 666,036 | 344,557 | 201,998 | 159,998 99,839 | 3,839 


1915 | 953,160 | §93,650 | 359,541 212,080 | 171,304 | 101,761 | 3,687 

1916 | | 1,194. | 2,401,064 
1917 | 935,384 671,382 | 345,615 | 201,433 | 158,701 | 101,520 | 3,886 | 1,080 | 2,419,001 
1918 | 957,723 | 684,906 | 353,091 | 205,823 161,464 | 105,434 | 3,677 | 1,179 | 2,473,297 
1919 | 1,011,481 | fae 378,904 | 224,631 | 176,902 | 112,448) 3,978 | 1,008 | 2,649,836 

FEMALES. 
| Wes ; i 1. Shae Tig 
1915 | 917,259 | 725,526 | 319,134 | 226,205 | 146,712 | 99,264 | 876 872 | 2,435,848 
1916 934,941 le 732,848 | 324,910 | 230,711 | 148,808 | 100,086 | 928 | 1,029 | 2,474,261 
1917 | 955,270 | 739,622 | 332,212 | 234,781 | 150,722 | 101,657 | 1,022 | 1,024 | 2,516,310 
1918 | 972,517 | 745,852 | 341,349 | 239,885 | 151,983 | 103,439 | 1,104 | 1,053 | 2,557,182 
1919 | 991,150 755,054 | 346,316 | 243,563 154,708 104,303 | 1,128 | 911 | 2,597,183 
| | | 
TOTAL. 

> : = - | : ee ee . 

1915 | 1,870,419 | 1,419,176 | 678,675 | 438,285 | 318,016 | 201,025 | 4,563 | 1,829 4,931,988 
1916 | 1,858,544 | 1,398,884 | 669,467 | 432,709 308,806 | 199,925 | 4,767 | 2,223 4,875,325 
1917 | 1,890,654 | 1,411,004 | 677,827 | 436,214 309,423 | 203,177 | 4,908 | 2,104 | 4,935,234 
1918 | 1,930,240 | 1,430,758 | 694,440 | 445,708 313,447 | 208,873 | 4,781 2,232 | 5,030,479 
1919 | 2,002,631 | 1,495,938 725,220 | 468,194 | 331,660 | 216,751 | 4,706 | 1,919 | 5,247,019 

| | | : | 


2. Growth of Population.—(i) 1788 to 1824. From 1788, when settlement first took 
place in Australia, until December, 1825, when Van Diemen’s Land (now Tasmania) 
became a separate colony, the whole of the British Possessions in Australia were regarded 
as one colony, viz., that of New South Wales. The population during this period 
increased very slowly, and at the end of 1824 had reached only 48,072. 
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Irs DisrRIBUTION AND FLUCTUATION. 


The population with which settlement in Australia was inaugurated, and that at 
the end of each year until 1824, are as follows :— 


POPULATION OF COMMONWEALTH ON 3ist DECEMBER, 1788 TO 1824. 


Year. Males. Females. Total. Year. 
1788¢ 1,024 1806 
1788 859 1807 
1789 645 1808 
1790 2,086 1809 
1791 2,873 1810 
1792 3,264 1811 
1793 3,514 | 1812 
1794 3,579 || 1813 
1795 ea si 3,466 | 1814 
1796 2,953 1,147 4,100 1815 
1797 3,160 1,184 4,344 1816 
1798 3,367 1,221 4,588 1817 
1799 3,804 1,284 5,088 1818 
1800 3,780 1,487 6,217 1819 
1801 4,372 1,573 5,945 1820 
1802 5,208 1,806 7,014 1821 
1803 5,185 2,053 | 7,238 1822 
1804 5,313 2,285 | 7,598 1823 
1805 5,395 2,312 7,707 1824 


a On 26th January. 


Males. 


5,389 
5,939 
6,822 
7,618 


30,206 
36,871 


Females. 


Total. | 


(ii) 1825 to 1858. The period extending from 1825 to 1859 witnessed the birth of the 
colonies of Tasmania (then known as Van Diemen’s Land), Western Australia, South 
Australia, Victoria, and Queensland. The years in which these came into existence as 
separate colonies were as follows :—Tasmania, 1825; Western Australia, 1829; South 
Australia, 1834 ; Victoria, 1851; Queensland, 1859. 


The estimated population of the Commonwealth at the end of each year of this 
transition period is as follows :— 


Year. 


1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 

1839 
1840 
1841 


Males, 


40,288 
41,289 
43,053 
44,778 
46,946 
52,885 
57,037 
62,254 
71,669 
76,259 
81,929 
89,417 
94,881 

105,271 

115,480 

127,306 

144,114 


Females. 


12,217 
12,593 
13,247 
13,419 
14,988 
17,154 
18,944 
21,683 
26,426 
29,297 
31,425 
35,703 
39,607 
46,597 
54,459 
63,102 
76,854 


Total. 


52,505 
53,882 


56,300 | 


58,197 


61,934 | 


70,039 
75,981 
83,937 
98,095 
105,556 


113,354 | 


125,120 
134,488 
151,868 
169,939 
190,408 
220,968 


Males. 


153,758 | 87,226 | 


158,846 | 
165,034 | 


173,159 
181,342 
190,265 
201,612 
221,978 
238,683 
256,975 
304,126 
358,203 
414,337 
470,118 
522,144 
574,800 
624,380 


Females. 


92,002° 


99,253 
105,989 
111,907 
118,532 
130,716 
151,384 
166,673 
180,690 
209,670 
242,789 
280,580 
323,142 
354,585 
395,487 
426,448 


POPULATION OF COMMONWEALTH ON 3st DECEMBER, 1825 TO 1858. 


Total, 


240,984 
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(iii) 1859 fo 1919. From 1859; the year in which Queensland came into existence 
as a separate colony, until the beginning of 1901, when the Commonwealth of Australia 
was inaugurated under the provisions of the Commonwealth Constitution Act, Australia 
consisted of six States, practically independent of each other in all matters of government 
During this period, the population of the Commonwealth increased! from 1 050,828 i 
the end of 1858 to: 3,765,339 on the 3lst December, 1900. The particulars fonvghiils period 
are given in the table hereunder. 

During the nineteen years that have elapsed since the federation of the States was 
effected the population of the Commonwealth has increased by 1,481,680, from 3,765,339 


on 31st December, 1900, to 5,247,019 on 3lst December, 1919, as shewn hereunder :— 


POPULATION. OF COMMONWEALTH ON 31st DECEMBER, 1859 TO 1918. 


Year. Males. Females. Total. Year, Males. | Females. | Total. 
1859 644,376 452,929 
1860 668,560 477,025 
1861 669,373 498,776 


,097,305 | 1890 | 1,692,831 | 1,458,524 | 3,151,355 
,145,585 | 1891 | 1,736,617 | 1,504,368 | 3,240,985 
,168,149 || 1892 | 1,766,772-|" 1,538,981 | 3,305,753 


1862 683,650 523,268-| 1,206,918 || 1893 1,791,815 1,570,080 | 3,361,895 
1863 704,259 555,033 1,824,217 | 1,602,543 | 3,426,760 


1864 740,433 584,750 


1 
1 
1 
1 
l 
1,325,183 |, 1895 
1865 773,278 | 616,765 | 1, 
1 
1 
1 
] 
] 
1 


90,043 | 1896 
43,955 || 1807 
,483,848 || 1898 9 | 1 
539,552 || 1899 | 1,959,074 | 1 
,592,157 || 1900 | 1,976,992. | 1 

} 

1 


55,539 | 1,636,082 | 3,491,621 
87,174 | 1,665,924 | 3,553,098 
17,460 | 1,700,323 | 3,617,783 
,727,086 | 3,664,715 
,756,914 | 3,715,988 
,788,347. | 3,765,339 
8 


1 

1 

2 
,2095292 1894 
3 

3 

4 


1866 800,648 643,307 
1867 819,127 664,721 
1868 849,272 | 690,280 
1869 875,139 717,018 
1870 | 902,494 745,262 
1871 | 928,918 771,970 


fe 
<> 00 CO 


647,756 | 1901 | 2,004,836 | 1,820,077 | 3,824,913 
,700,888 || 1902 | 2,028,008 | 1,847,310 | 3,875,318 
1872 947,422 | 795,425 | 1,742,847 || 1908 | 2,045,144 | 1,871,448 | 3,916,592 
1873 972,907 | 821,613'| 1,794,520 || 1904 | 2,072,783 | 1,901,367 | 3,974,150 
1874 | 1,001,096 848,296 1,849,392 | 1905 | 2,100,118 | 1,932,859 | 4,082,977 
1875: | 1,028,489 | 869,734 1,898,223 1906 | 2,126,730 | 1,964,755 | 4,091,485 
1876 | 1,061,477 | 897,202. | 1,958,679 1907 | 2,160,213 | 2,001,509 | 4,161,722 
1877 | 1,102,340 | 928,790 | 2,031,130 || 1908 | 2,193,981 | 2,038,297 | 4,232,278 
1878 | 1,132,573 | 959,591 | 2,092,164 | 1909 | 2,242,215 | 2,081,745 | 4,323,960 
1879 | 1,168,781 | 998,562 | 2,162,343 | 1910 | 2,296,308 | 2,128,775 | 4,425,083 
1880: | 1,204,514 | 1,027,017 | 2,231,531 | 1911 | 2,377,920 | 2,190,787 | 4,568,707 


1881 | 1,247,059 | 1,059,677 | 2,306,736 || 1912 | 2,466,968 | 2,266,391 | 4,733,359 
1882 | 1,289,892 | 1,098,190 2,388,082, 1913 | 2,536,530 | 2,335,529 | 4,872,059 
1883 1,357,423 1,148,313 2,505,736 | 1914. | 2,551,431 | 2,389,521 | 4,940,952 
1884 1,411,996 1,193,729 2,605,725 | 1915 | 2,496,140 2,435,848 | 4,931,988 
1885 | 1,460,394 | 1,234,124 | 2,694,518 || 1916. | 2,401,064 | 2,474,261 | 4,875,325 
1886 1,510,954 | 1,277,096 | 2,788,050 | 1917 2,419,001 | 2,516,310 | 4,935,311 
1887 | 1,559,118 1,322,244 2,881,362 | 1918 | 2,473,297 | 2,557,182 | 5,030,479 
1888 | 1,610,548 | 1,371,129 2,981,677 1919 | 2,649,836 | 2,597,183’ | 5,247,019 
1889 1,649,094 | 1,413,383" 3,062,477 


It will be seen from the foregoing tables that the population of Australia attained its 
first million in 1858, seventy years after settlement was first effected ; its second million 
nineteen years later, in 1877; its third’ million twelve years later, in 1889; its fourth 
million sixteen years later, in 1905; and its fifth million thirteen years later, in 1918. 
The fifth million was expected in 1915, but owing to the war and the consequent dispatch 
of men out of Australia this result was not attained. As a matter of fact, through the 
retardation of immigration and the departure of troops consequent upon the war, the 
total population of Australia diminished during 1915 by 8,964 persons. Taking the 
sexes separately, there was a decrease of 55,291 males and an increase of 46,327 females 
during that year. In 1916 there was a further decrease of 56,663, the males decreasing 
by 95,076, and the females increasing by 38,413. In 1917 there was a recovery of 59,986 
in the total population, made up of 17,937 males and’42,049 females. In 1918 there was 
an increase of! 95,168 in the total population, made up of 54,296 males and 40,872 females, 
and. the fifth million was attained in September of that year. In 1919)the population 
increased! by 216,540, of whom 176,539 were’ males and 40,001 were females. The 
large increase in’ males was mainly due to the number of returning soldiers. 

The growth of the total’ population of the Commonwealth generally, and: of each 
State: therein, is graphically shown on page 105, and of each sex considered separately 
on pages:106 and 107. 
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§ 2. Influences affecting Growth and Distribution of Population. 


1. Mineral Discoveries.—The discovery of gold in Australia in 1851 was undoubtedly 
sne of the most influential factors in bringing about a rapid settlement of the country- 
its effect may be gauged by a comparison of the increase during the ten years preceding, 
with that during the ten years succeeding the discovery. From 31st December, 1840, to 
31st December, 1850, the increase was only 214,948 (viz., from 190,408 to 405,356). The 
rush of people to the newly-discovered goldfields during the succeeding decennium caused 
an increase of no less than 740,229, the population advancing to 1,145,585 on 31st 
December, 1860. In 1861, owing to the opening up in that year of the New Zealand 
goldfields, a rush of population from Australia set in, the result being that the net 
increase of population of the Commonwealth, which in 1855 amounted to 98,343, 
and even in 1860 was as much as 48,280, fell in 1861 to 22,564. In fact, during the year 
1861 the departures from Australia exceeded the arrivals by 6,283, the gain of 22,564 
being due to the births exceeding the deaths by 28,847. 


In more recent years the gold discoveries of Western Australia in 1886 and subsequent 
years led to such extensive migration to that State that its population, which on 31st 
December, 1885, amounted to only 35,959, increased in 34 years by no less than 295,701, 
totalling 331,660 on 3lst December, 1919. In this case, however, the additions to the 
population of the western State were largely drawn for some years from those of the 
eastern States, so that the actual gain of population to the Commonwealth was relatively 
slight. 


2. Pastoral Development.—Very early in the colonisation of Australia it was 
recognised that many portions were well adapted for pastoral pursuits, and pastoral 
developments have led to a considerable distribution of population in various directions. 
As the numbers engaged in connection therewith, compared with the value of the 
interests involved, are relatively small, and as pastoral occupancy tends to segregation 
rather than aggregation of population, the growth of the pastoral industry is but slightly 
reflected in the population statistics of the Commonwealth. 


3. Agricultural Expansion.—At the present time the area annually devoted to crops 
in the Commonwealth is over 13} millions of acres. Although considerable in itself, this 
area, viewed in relation to the total area of the Commonwealth, is relatively small, and 
represents considerably less than 1 per cent. of the total area. Per head of population of 
the Commonwealth the area under crop, however, is about 2} acres, a fairly high 
amount when allowance is made for the recency of Australian settlement. About 80 
per cent. of the area under crop in 1918-19 was devoted to the production of wheat and 
hay, both of which for profitable production in Australia require a considerable area 
in the one holding. Thus, on the whole, the agricultural districts of Australia are somewhat 
sparsely populated, though in a less marked degree than is the case in the pastoral areas. 


4. Progress of Manufacturing Industries.—One direct effect of the development of 
manufacturing industries is the concentration of population in places offering the greatest 
facilities for the production of the particular commodities. In Australia, where manu- 
facturing industries are as yet in their infancy, the tendency throughout has been to 
concentrate the manufacturing establishments in each metropolis. This has accentuated 
the growth of the capital cities, which growth, when compared with that of the rest of 
the country, appears somewhat abnormal. 


5. Influence of Droughts.x—The droughts, which at times so seriously affect the 
agricultural and pastoral prospects of Australia, have a marked influence on the distri- 
bution of population. Districts, which in favourable seasons are fairly populous, 
occasionally in times of drought become more or less depopulated until the return of 
better conditions. This movement, however, ordinarily affects only the internal distri- 
bution of the population and not the total, but severe drought may even make its 
influence felt in the statistics of the total population of Australia. Thus in the case of 
the drought of 1902-3, the departures from the Commonwealth exceeded the arrivals 
for the two years 1903 and 1904 by 12,859. It may be noted also, that for the former of 
these years, the natural increase of population by excess of births over deaths was 
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abnormally low, being only 51,150, as compared with 54,698 in the preceding and 60,541 
in the succeeding year. As the solution of the problem of dealing with droughts is 
advanced, their influence will be less marked, 


6. Other Inflaences——(i) Commercial Crises. The effect on population of a com- 
mercial crisis, such as that which occurred in Australia in the early years of the final 
decade of the last century, is clearly indicated on comparing the migration statistics of 
the Commonwealth for the five years 1887-91 with those for the five years 1892-96. 
During the former period, the arrivals in the Commonwealth exceeded the departures 
by no less than 146,872. In the latter period, the corresponding exeess amounted to 
only 2,064. 

(ii) War. The war in South Africa has left its impress on the population statistics 
of the Commonwealth, the departures during 1899 and 1900 exceeding the arrivals for 
the same period by 10,546. A similar but much more marked result is being shewn in 
connexion with the European war. Thus, for the four years 1914, 1915, 1916 and 1917 
taken together, the departures exceeded the arrivals by a total of no less than 264,265. 
In 1918 and 1919, however, the arrivals exceeded the departures by 179,858. In this 
connexion it may be mentioned that during 1919 the, arrivals of members of the 
Expeditionary Forces exceeded the departures of such members by 162,376. 

A reference to the graphs of population on pages 105 to 110 will illustrate the 
preceding observations. 


§ 3. Special Characteristics of Commonwealth Population. 


1. Sex Distribution.—In respect of the relative proportions of the sexes in. its 
population, Australia has, since the first settlement of the continent in 1788, differed 
materially from the older countries of the world. In the latter, the populations have, 
in general, grown by natural increase, and their composition usually reflects that fact, 
the numbers of males and females being in most countries approximately equal, with a 
more or less marked tendency, however, for the females to slightly exceed the males. 
The excess of females arises from a variety of causes, amongst which may be mentioned 
—(a) higher rate of mortality amongst males ; (b) greater propensity on the part of males 
to travel; (c) the effects of war; (d) employment of males in the army, navy, and 
mercantile marine ; (e) preponderance of males amongst emigrants. On the other hand, 
the-last-mentioned cause has tended naturally to produce an excess of males in Australia, 
since the majority of those emigrating to Australia have been males. The circumstances 
under which the colonisation of Australia was first undertaken, and the remoteness of 
this country from Europe, have combined to accentuate this feature. 

There is little doubt that the continent presented few attractions to the explorers 
who visited its shores, mainly on the west and north, during the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and early part of the eighteenth centuries, and it was only when the Declaration of 
Independence of the United States, in 1776, closed to the British prison authorities the 
North American plantations, which had previously been used as receptacles for the 
deportation of convicts, that the overcrowding of the gaols caused them to consider the 
advisability of converting the great southern continent into a convict settlement. This 
idea was put into practice in 1787, when the first consignment left England, arriving in 
Sydney Cove on the 26th January, 1788. Reports concerning the number of persons 
actually landed are conflicting, but it appears that the total may be set down approxi- 
mately at 1,024, including the military. Details as to the sexes are not available, but 
the males must have largely preponderated. Indeed, nearly nine years later, on the 
31st December, 1796, in a total population of 4,100, there was an excess of 44 males in 
every 100 of the population. 

The subsequent progress of Australia resulting from extensive mineral discoveries 
and the development of its great natural resources, pastoral, agricultural, forestal, &c., 
have tended to attract male rather than female immigrants, particularly in view of the 
distance from the principal centres of European population. Even at the Census of 3rd 
April, 1911, after more than 123 years of settlement, there was an excess of 3.84 males 
in every 100 of the population, and this notwithstanding the equalising tendency due to 
additions to the population by means of births and to deductions therefrom by the deaths 


of immigrants. 
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In the second issue of this publication, on pages 163 to 165, an extended table was 
published showing the masculinity of the population of each of the States for each year 
from 1796 to 1907. In the fifth issue, on page 123, the figures in this table for the years 
1901-7 were modified to agree with the corrected estimates of the population, consequent 
on the Census of 3rd April, 1911. The figures given in the tables mentioned represent 
the number of males to each 100 females. 

A more satisfactory representation of masculinity, however, may be obtained by 
computing the ratio of the excess of males over females to the total population. This 
ratio expressed as a percentage has now been adopted by the Commonwealth Bureau 
of Census and Statistics as the “ masculinity’ of the population, and the ratios so 
computed are given hereunder for intervals of 5 years from 1800 to 1915 and for the 
four years 1916, 1917, 1918 and 1919 for the Commonwealth and each of-its component 
States and Territories :—— 


MASCULINITY OF THE POPULATION, 1800 TO 1919. 


(Excess or Mates over Frmaues Per 100 of PoPpuLATiIoN.) 


States. Territories. 
Seer ‘ | C’wealth, 
| N.S.W.(a) Victoria. | Q’land. 8.A.(b) W. Aust. | Tasmania.’ North’rn eee 
(e) (d) 
1800 | 44.91 44,91 
1805 40,00 40.00 
1810 31.16 31.16 
1815 | 30.76 30.76 
1820 41°81 8 - 21 up = 41.81 
1825 | 53.00 a <a ni = 54.72 53.46 
1830 52.06 | oa “x a 49,66 49.17 51.02 
1835 45.71 a . .. 31.10 43.13 - 2 44,55 
1840 | 34,25 13.08 24.10 39.31 “e oa | -8oy 72 
1845 21.05 14.07 20.07 36.63 oe: ese 24.06 
1850 16.13 . 12.72 21.51 28,44 <ck oie 17.76 
1855 Ll, [4 30.41 0.31 31.87 10.57 ae aa 18,53 
1860 3.53 22,74 19.88 2.47 25.07 10.56 ae. = 16.72 
1865 9.12 12.89 22.62 4.36 26.98 7,59 ois aS 11.26 
1870 9,29 9,74 20.10 2.84 23, 42 3.09 a os 9.54 
1875 | 8.71 6, 74 20,838 3.49 19,55 5, 47 8.36 
i880 9.28 4,95 17.63 6,69 14,92 5, 83 | 7.95 
1885 | 9,89 5.04 18.02 5,02 15.06 5,09 8.40 
1890| 8.28| 5.06| 13,87] 4.12-| 18.98| 5.61 7.43 
1895-| 6.45] 2.55| 12.34] 9.46] 11.72] 3.92 | 6.28 
1920 B52 0,61 1) ,.24 | 1.98 | 22.34 | 3,83 | 76.57 ee 5.01 
1905 6,24 | —1.17 9.81 0.08 | EZ. ta 2.96 66.49 ate 4.15 
1910 4,41 —0.65 8.69 I, 64 14,13 | 2.08 | 65. 89° | Pita 3.79 
1915 1.92 | —2.26 5.95 | —3.19 a 1.24 | 61.60 | 4.65 — 1,22 
1916 | —0.61 | —4.71 2.93 | —6.86 3.62) | —G, 12 | 61.06 TA? 1.50 
1917 | —1.05 | —4.84 1.98 | —7.64 | 2.53 | —0. 07 58.35 2.66 —1.97 
1918'| —0.77 | —4.26| 1.69 | —7.64| 3.02 0.96 | 53:82.| 5.65:| —1.67 
1919 1.02) | —0. 96 |} 4,49 | —4.04 ' 6.68 Sui | 62, 06: 5.05 1.00 
} | | 


—_ . 


(a) Including Federal Territory prior to 1911. b) Ineluding N i 
(e) Included with South Australia prior to 1900. (a) part of New South Wales ie iar 


Norr.—The sign — denotes excess of females over males per 100 of population. 


The influence of the war will be observed in the decline of the masculini 

of the States and the Commonwealth, and the introduction of aaleatetl pan Nr 
cases of South Australia, New South Wales, Tasmania and the Commonwealth 
indicating an excess of females there, as well as in Victoria, where this phenomenon was 
in evidence as far back as 1905. The effect of the demobilization of soldiers during 1919 
has been to restore the excess of males in every State, except Victoria and South Australia, 

| The curious inequalities of the increases. in the number of males and in the number 
of females for the Commonwealth as a whole, and for the individual States respectivel 
will be seen by referring to the graphs on pages 106 and 107. a e 


ae 
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The significance of the rates of masculinity shewn in the above table will perhaps 
be better understood by a comparison with the corresponding information for other 
countries. This has been made in the next table, which shews, for some of the principal 
countries of the world for which such particulars are available, the masculinity of the 
population according to the most recent statistics :— 


MASCULINITY OF THE POPULATION OF VARIGUS COUNTRIES. 
: ae 


| Excess of || , | Excess of 
| | Males over || | Males over 
Country. | Year. | Females in | Country. | Year. | Females in 
each 100 of || | each 100 of 
| Population. |) Population. 
| : | 
Canada x ee lacey 6.07 | Russia (European) .. | 1914 | 1.05 
Serbia aE set LOLs 3.27 || Prussia we ~. | 1910 | —1.17 
United States of America| 1910 | 2.93 | German Empire .. | 1910) —1.30 
India (Feudatory States) | 1911 | OSS iit irelandine eas -. | 1915 | —1.36 
British India. . .. | 1911} 2.24 | Switzerland -+ | 1910) |) -=i:66 
Bulgaria : se |) SOLON 1.75 —|) France 7 ee |) SA ree 
New Zealand xe | ROU) 1.15 |) Italy Me .. | 1911 | —L81 
Japan 3 -- | L927 1.06 || Austria | 1912 | —1:865 
Rumania... .. | 1913 1.05 | Sweden Bo eco || LSIE ec 
Australia. . oe |) LOLS) 1.00 | Spain ee .. | 1910 | —2.64 
Greece br ae | ESOT | 0.68 | Scotland .. -. | FOTT | —8.0E 
Poland (Russian) ef O14 | 0.41 Denmark .. se | HOG | awn 
Netherlands .. .. | 1917 | —0.53 Norway .. .. | 1910 | 8.36 
Belgium ae .. | 1912 | —0.76 Portugal .. -. | 1911 | —5.08 
Hungary 1910 | —0.94 England and Wales (a) | 1917 | —16.43 
Norr.—The sign — denotes excess of females over males in each 100 of population. 


(2) Civil population only. 


2. Age Distribution.—The causes which operated to bring about an excess of males 
in the population of the Commonwealth were equally effective in rendering the age 
distribution essentially different for many years from that of older countries. The 
majority of the immigrants, whether male or female, were in the prime of life, and 
as the Australian birth-rate in earlier years was a comparatively high one, the effect 
produced was a population in which the proportion of young and middle-aged persons 
was somewhat above, and the proportion for advanced ages somewhat below the normal. 
With the progress of time, however, the age distribution for Australia has fallen more 
and more into line with that for the older countries, and now, except in shewing asome- 
what lower proportion at old age and a slightly higher at young ages, does not differ 
essentially therefrom. 


Thus in the Commonwealth at the Census of 3rd April, 1911, the age distribution 
of the population was as shewn in the table hereunder; that for England and Wales for 
the same Census is given also for the sake of comparison :— 


AGE DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION. 
CoMMONWEALTH, AND ENGLAND AND Wates In 1911. 


* | . 
Populstion | Percentage | BOpwation of | percentage 
bE F $ on Total 
Age Group. COMMONWEALTH, 0” Total WALES, 


3rd April, 1971. | Population. / 3rq april, 1911. Population. 


31.65 11,050,867 30:63 


Under 15.. me Ae 1,409,823 | 
15 and under 65... ed 2,854,753 | 64:08 23,141,109 64.16 
65 and upwards... aa 190,429 | 4.27 1,878,516 5.21 


Total eb 38 4,455,005 — 100.00 | 36,070,492 100.00 
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During the past 50 years, the age distribution of the Australian population has 
varied considerably, as will be seen from the following table, which gives for each sex the 
proportion per cent. of the total population in the age groups “ under 15,” “ 15 and under 
65,” and “ 65 and over.’ The figures upon which these percentages have been computed 
are those furnsished by the Censuses of the several States and the Commonwealth Census 
of 1911. Those for 1861 include the results of the Western Australian Census of 1859, 
while those for 1871 include the results of the Western Australian and Tasmanian 


Censuses of 1870 :— 


AGE DISTRIBUTION OF COMMONWEALTH POPULATION, 1861 TO 1911. 


Males. Females. Persons. 
Census | | ¥ : a ee F (ie 
Year. | Under’ 15 and) 65 Under l5and 65 Under |15and)| 65 ’ 
15 | under and | Total. 15 under and Total. 15 under and Total. 
inane | 65. over. Years. 65. over. Years. | 65. over. 
| % | % | % | % 1% | % | % | % || % | % | % | % 
1861.. | 31.41 | 67.42 | 1.17.| 100 |) 43.03 | 56.20 | 0.77 | 100 36.28 | 62.72 | 1.00 | 100 
1871.. | 38.84 | 59.11 |} 205} 100 || 46.02 | 52.60 | 1.38 | 100 || 42.09 | 56.17 | 1.74 | 100 
1881.. | 36.37 | 60.85 | 2.78 | 100 || 41.89 | 56.07 | 2.04 | 100 || 38.91 | 58.65 | 2.44 | 100 
1891.. | 34.77 | 62.02 3.21 100 | 39.36 | 58.08 2.56 100 | 36.90 | 60.20 | 2.90 | 109 
1901. 33.87 | 61.82 | 4.31) 100 36.50 59.85 | 3.65 100 | 35.12 | 60.88 4.00 100 
1911.. | 30.84 | 64.82 | 4.34) 100 | 32.652 | 63.28 | 4.20 100 31.65 | 54.08 | 4.27 | 100 
| 


The excess of males over females, which existed prior to the war, was found mainly 
in ages of 21 and upwards. In the total population under the age of 21 there was, at the 
date of the last Census, an excess of males over females amounting to less than 1.3 in 
each 100 of population, while in that aged 21 and upwards the excess of males over 
females was more than 5.8 in each 100 of population. 


3. Race and Nationality.—(i) Constitution of Australia’s Population. As regards 
race, the population of the Commonwealth may be conveniently divided into two main 
groups, one comprising the aboriginal natives of Australia, and the other the various 
immigrant races which, since the foundation of settlement in 1788, have made the 
Commonwealth their home. Under the head of “immigrant races” would, of course, 
be included not only those residents of Australia who had been born in other countries, 
but also their descendants born in Australia. 


(a) Aboriginals. It would appear that the aboriginal population of Australia was 
never large, and that the life led by them was, in many parts of the country, a most 
precarious one. With the continued advance of settlement the numbers have shrunk 
to such an extent that in the more densely populated States they are practically negligible. 
Thus, at the Census of 1911 the number of full-blood aboriginals who were employed 
by whites or were living in proximity to settlements of whites was stated to be only 
19,939. In some cases, however, more particularly in Queensland, Western Australia, 
and the Northern Territory, there are, in addition, considerable numbers of natives still 
in the “savage ” state, numerical information concerning whom is of a most unreliable 
nature, and can be regarded as little more than the result of mere guessing. 

Ethnologically interesting as is this remarkable and rapidly-disappearing race, 
practically all that has been done to increase our knowledge of them, their laws, habits, 
customs, and languages, has been the result of more or less spasmodic and intermittent 
effort on the part of enthusiasts either in private life or in the public service. An enumer- 
ation of them has never been seriously undertaken in connection with any Australian 
Census, though a record of the numbers who were in the employ of whites, or 
living in contiguity to the settlements of whites, has on the occasion of the recent 
Censuses usually been made. As stated above, various guesses at the number 
of aboriginal natives at present in Australia have been made, and the general 
opinion appears to have prevailed that 150,000 might be taken as a rough approximation 
to the total. More recent estimates, however, have given results considerably below this 
figure. Thus, in his report of April 30, 1915, the Queensland Chief Protector of Aborigines 
estimates the total at 61,705, distributed as follows :—New South Wales, 6,580 ; Victoria, 
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283 ; Queensland, 15,000; South Australia, 4,842; Western Australia, 32,000; Northern 
Territory, 3,000. In his report of April 20, 1917, the Chief Protector of Aborigines in 
Queensland estimated their number in that State to be 16,600 in 1916. A somewhat 
similar estimate made at an earlier date by Dr. Roth, formerly Chief Protector of Aborigines 
in Queensland, gave Queensland at least 18,000; Western Australia at least 24,000, 
and the Northern Territory from 20,000 to 22,000. In view of these figures it would 
appear that the number of aboriginal natives in Australia may be said to be less than 
80,000. The whole matter, however, is involved in considerable doubt. 

The number of aboriginal natives enumerated in the several States and Territories 
of the Commonwealth at the Census of 1911 was as shewn hereunder, the figures given 
relating as before stated only to those in a civilised or semi-civilised condition. 


ABORIGINAL NATIVES ENUMERATED AT CENSUS OF 1911. 


l 
| 
| | } 
ae _ | Vic- | Queens- South | West | Tas- | North Federal ’ 
Particulars. ee toria. | land. | Australia, | Australia, jaan Penstony. \uematory. C'wlth. 
| | 
| | | | 
Males x- | lsib2 |. 103 “515 802 | 3,433 |2 743 5 | 11,385 
Females -. | 860] 93 | 3,542 | 637 |) 23936" | 1 480 5 8,554 
Total .. | 2,012] 196 |8,687| 1,439 | 6,369 | 3 | 1,223 | 10 [19,930 
Masculinity (a) 14.51 5.10 | 18.45) 1147 | 7.80 | 33.33] 21.80 | 0.00 | 14.20 
| | | | 


(a) Excess of males over females per 100 of the sexes combined. 


These figures, as noted above, refer only to those natives who were, at the date of 
the Census, in the employ of whites or were living in contiguity to the settlements of 
whites. 

In the Commonwealth Constitution Act provision. is made for aboriginal natives to 
be excluded for all purposes for which statistics of population are made use of under the 
Act, but the opinion-has been given by the Commonwealth Attorney-General that “in 
reckoning the population of the Commonwealth half-castes are not aboriginal natives 
within the meaning of section 127 of the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act, 
and should therefore be included.” It may be added, however, that as ‘‘ half-castes,”’ 
living in the nomadic state, are practically indistinguishable from aboriginals, ib has 
not always been found practicable to make the distinction, and further, that no authori- 
tative definition of “ half-caste ” has yet been given." 

(b) Immigrant Races. As regards the immigrant races, it may be said that they con- 
sist mainly of natives of the three divisions of the United Kingdom and their descendants. 
The proportion of Australian-born contained in the population of the Commonwealth 
has, in recent years, increased rapidly, and at the Census of 3rd April, 1911, out 
of a total population of 4,424,535 persons whose birthplaces were specified, no fewer 
than 3,667,670, or 82.90 per cent., were Australian born, while of the remainder, 590,722, 
or 13.85 per cent., were natives of the United Kingdom, and 31,868, or 0.72 per cent., 
were natives of New Zealand, that is, 96.97 per cent. of the total population at the date 
of the Census had been born in either Australasia or the United Kingdom. The other 
birthplaces most largely represented in the Commonwealth were Germany, 32,990 (0.75 
per cent.) ; China, 20,775 (0.47 per cent.) ; Scandinavia (comprising Sweden, Norway 
and Denmark), 14,700 (0.33 per cent.) ; Polynesia, 3,410 (0.08 per cent.) ; British India, 
6,644 (0.15 per cent.) ; United States of America, 6,642 (0.15 per cent.); and Italy, 
6,719 (0.15 per cent.). The total population of Asiatic birth was 36,442 (0.82 per cent.), 
of whom 3,474 were born in Japan. 

(c) Non-Huropean Races. The Census taken on the 3rd April, 1911, was the first 
occasion on which a systematic attempt had been made to ascertain the number of 
persons of non-European races in Australia. On former occasions the inquiry did not 
usually extend further than a request that in all cases in which the person enumerated 


icl the Aborigines of Australia, specially written for the Year Book by W. Ramsay Smith, 
Bree Peas ata eis B,, Permibnent Head of the Department of Public Health of South Australia, 
will be found in Year Book No. 3, Section IV., § 12, page 158. 
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was an Aboriginal or a Chinese, whether of the full blood or of the half-blood, the fact 
should be specially noted in the column on the Census schedule relating to birthplace. 
At the last Census the inquiry as to race was made one of the leading items, and all persons 
of non-European race were required to have their race specified. From the figures so 
obtained the following table has been compiled :— 


PERSONS OF NON-EUROPEAN RACE IN THE COMMONWEALTH, 3rd APRIL, 1911. 
(Exctustve oF FuLL-BLOooD ABORIGINALS.) 


aes Asiatic. African. American. Polynesian. Indefinite. Total. 


| — — 

States and | Half- 
Territories. easte Full- Half- Full- Half- Full- Half- Full- Half-| Full-)Half-| Full- Half- 
Abori- blood.| caste. blood caste. blood caste. blood caste. blood caste. blood. caste. 


ginals, 
States— 
N.S. Wales... | 4,512 |10,983 1,390 | 169 166 10 rd 343, 70 2 111,607 6,145 
Victoria .. | . 447 | 5,972 | 1,056 58 63 6 9 12 5 1 2 | 6,049) 1,582 
Queensland... | 2,508 9,123) 940 53 65 37 5 |2,123) 142 11,336 3,660 
8. Australia 692 | 1,049} 175 18} 21 5 1 5 4 2 | 1,079 893 
W. Australia 1,475 | 5,578! 129 48 | 15 ih 2 25 3 5,658 1,624 
Tasmania .. 227 532! 127 4 6 ae a ee 2 541 362 
Territories— . 
Northern’... | 244) 1,594] 85] 7) «| . fa. [eal 4 | 1,612 280 
Federal oe | 8 7). ; : . 7 8 
Total et 10,113 (34,838 |3,852 357 336 65 24 2,524) 227 5 2 37,789 14,554 


The proportion of population of non-Huropean race (exclusive of full-blood 
aboriginals) in each State is shewn in the following table, full-blood and _half-caste 
non-Europeans being shewn separately :— 


PROPORTION OF NON-EUROPEAN RACES IN THE COMMONWEALTH, 3rd APRIL, 


1911, 
(ExcLUstve oF FULL-BLOOD ABORIGINALS.) 


Non-European Race, 


ee 


————— er ee 


Full-blood, Half-caste. Total. 
States and Territories.) _, Total i. x oe 
Population. | Number Number | Number 
|| Number. et of Number. ny of Number. | ge of 
Population, | Population. | Population. 
States— 
N. 8. Wales .. | 1,646,734 || 11,507 | 6.99 6,145 3.73 | 17,652 | 10.72 
Victoria .. | 1,315,551 | 6,049/ 4.60 | 1582) 1.20 | 7,681 | 5.80 
Queensland .. | 605,813 || 11,336 18.71 | 3,660 6.04 14,996 | 24.75 
8. Australia .. | 408,558 | 1,079 264 | 693| 229 1,972 4.83 
W. Australia 282,114 5,658 20.05 | 1,624 | 5.76 | 7,282 25.81 
Tasmania .. 191,211 541 2:83. |. :362 1.89 903 | 4.72 { 
Territories— | | 
Northen... 3,810 1,612 | 487.01 | 280 84.59 1,892 571.60 
Federal aid 1,714 | 7 | 4.08 | 8 4.67 15 8.75 
| 


14,554 | 3.97 | 52,948! 12075 


(ii) Biological and Sociological Significance. As regards race and nationality, 
therefore, the population of Australia is fundamentally British, and thus furnishes an 
example of the transplanting of a race into conditions greatly differing from those in 
which it had been developed. The biological and sociological significance of this will 
ultimately appear in the effects on the physical and moral constitution produced by the 
complete change of climatic and social environment, for the new conditions are likely to 
considerably modify both the physical characteristics and the social instinets of the 
constituents of the population. At present, the characteristics of the Australian popula- : 
tion, whether physical, mental, moral, or social, are only in the making, and probably 
it will not be possible to point to a distiuct Australian type until three or four genera- 


Total C'wealth.. | 4,455,005 || 37,789! 8.48 


tions more have passed. Even then, it is hardly likely that, with the great extent of ay 
territory and varying conditions presented by the Commonwealth there will be but one : y 
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type ; on the contrary, a variety of types may be expected. The Australian, at present, 
is little other than a transplanted Briton, with the essential characteristics of his British 
torbears, the desire for freedom from restraint, however, being perhaps somewhat 
accentuated. The greater opportunity for an open-air existence, and the absence of 
the restrictions of older civilisations, may be held to be in the main responsible for this. 


4, Differences among the States and Territories—(i) Sex Distribution. The varying 
circumstances under which the settlement of the several States has been effected, and 
the essentially different conditions experienced in the due development of their respective 
resources have naturally led to somewhat marked differences in the constitution of their 
populations. In the matter of sex distribution, the States in which the normal condi- 
tion of older countries is most nearly represented are those of Victoria, South Australia, 
and Tasmania, in the first-mentioned of which, the females have, for some years past, 
with the exception of the year 1913, exceeded the males. This was also the case in South 
Australia in the years 1914 to 1919. In Western Australia and Queensland, on the other 
hand, the position of affairs has been somewhat abnormal, the excess of males over 
females in each 100 of population in 1915 being respectively 7.73 and 5.95. In 1916 
and subsequent years, these rates were much reduced, having fallen in 1918 to 3.02 and 
1.69 respectively. However, the rates for 1919 have risen to 6.68 and 4.49 respec- 
tively, indicating that the pre-war conditions are again in force. In 1916 there was 
an excess of females over males for the first time in New South Wales to the extent of 
0.61 in each 100 of the population, followed in 1917 by an excess of 1.05, and an excess of 
0.77 in 1918. In 1919, males again were more numerous than females to the extent of 
1.02 in each 100 of population. 

In the Northern Territory, owing to lack of settlement, the masculinity has always 
been large, the figures for 1919 giving an excess of males over females in each 100 of 
population of slightly over 52. 

The variation in the masculinity of the estimated population of the several States 
and Territories and of the Commonwealth as a whole will be seen in the table on page 86. 

(ii) Age Distribution. The disparity in sex distribution exhibited by the several 
States is accompanied by a corresponding inequality in the matter of age distribution. 
For the purpose of convenient comparison in this respect the several populations may 
each be divided into three groups, indicative of dependence on the one hand, and ability 
to support on the other. The usual division for this purpose is into an initial group of 
“ under 15” classed as ‘“‘ dependent age,” a second group of “15 and under 65” classed 
as “ supporting age,” and a final group of “ 65 and upwards ” classed “‘ old age.” From 
certain points of view the division might be into two classes, the “‘ supporting ” and the 
“dependent,” as the majority of those aged “65 and upwards” strictly belong to the 
dependent class. The number of persons in each State at the Census, 3rd April, 1911, 
in each of the three groups mentioned, and the proportion of same to the total for each 
State and the Commonwealth, were as follows :— 


NUMBER AND PROPORTION OF PERSONS IN THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
DEPENDENT, SUPPORTING, AND OLD AGE, ON 3rd APRIL, 1911. 


Number of Persons of— Een OF eo 
se oP 2 | = 2 a el a 
State or Territory. iS g Secs eae Bee z 3 5 | Bee ay S 
8 3 8 85 | sa Ey & S| gee | see 
Boe Bens | tak = Seq | feo | Sok 
ae Bene | ose i APS | Axe | OSs 
| 
ee eee 09 | 1,646,734 ie aie ne 
New South Wales 526,625 | 1,053,400 | 66,7 ,646, ai. : : 
Victoria ae 400,260 847,700 | 67,591 | 1,315,551 || 30.42 | 64.44 | 5 14 
Queensland a 200,020 383,330 | 22,463 605,813 || 33.01 | 63.28.) 3.71 
South Australia 127,290 262,356 | 18,912 408,558 || 31.15 | 64.22 | 4.63 
Western. Australia 87,884 187,574 6,656 282,114 || 31.15. | 66.49 | 2.36 
Tasmania ne 66,708 116,604 7,899 191,211 || 34.89:| 60.98 | 4.13 
eae ae 485, 2,708: 117 3,310 || 14.65 | 81.81) 3.54 
Federal a 551 1,081 82 L714: || 32.15,| 63.07 | 4.78 
Commonwealth .. | 1,409,823 | 2,854,753 190,429 | 4,455,005 || 31.65 | 64.08 | 4.27 
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In Western Australia the proportion of its population of supporting age was larger 
than in any other State, whilst the corresponding Tasmanian proportion was the lowest 
for the Commonwealth. On the other hand, in Tasmania the proportion of dependent 
age was the highest for the Commonwealth, while the Victorian proportion was the 
lowest. Victoria had the highest and Western Australia the lowest proportion of persons 
aged 65 years and upwards. 

In the Northern Territory the proportions are quite exceptional, the percentage of 
those of dependent age being much lower, and that for supporting age being much higher, 
than in any other part of the Commonwealth. ; 

(iii) Birthplaces. The following table exhibits, in a very condensed form, the 
distribution of the population of the several States and Territories according to birth- 
place :— 

BIRTHPLACES OF POPULATION AT CENSUS OF 3rd APRIL, 1911. 
(COMMONWEALTH. ) 


Population of Commonwealth at Census. 


States. Territories. 


PSD Wye 6) OA Mp caer eee 
. C’wealth. 
N.8.W. | Victoria. | Qld. |S. Aust. |W. Aust.) Tas. |North-| Fede- 


Australia... 1,377,219 1,108,945 446,695 350,261 209,050 172,497 1,505 1,498 3,667,670 
New Z’ land 13,963 | 10,067 2,576 986! 3,054; 1,200 18) 4| 31,868 
United | 

Kingdom | 204,394 157,436 120,015 44,431 50,552 13,472, 262, 160 590,722 
Other | 


European 

Countries| 19,771 | 15,346 | 20,227) 7,989) 9,428) 1,134) 49) 5} 73,949 
Asia or 11,463 | 6,676 8,867) 1,244) 5,996 778 1,413) 5 36,442 
Aftion = % 5. | 1,999 | 1,498 527 357 423 145 9} ...| 4,958 
America .. | 4,424 | 2,983 | 1,688 764, 1,123 279, 12) 5| 11,278 
Polynesia 1,204 | 279 | 1,728 55 88 44/ 12) 2» 3,410 
AtSea .. 1,479 1,303 629 422 281 122 oe 4,238 


Unspecified 10,818 | 11,018 | 2,861) 2,049| 2,119; 1,640; 28) 37) 930,470 


Total .. 1,646,734 1,315,551 605,813 408,558 282,114 191,211 3,310 1,714 4,455,005 


The proportions for the several States and Territories for each of the birthplaces 
shewn in the foregoing table expressed as percentages of the total population, the birth- 
places of which were specified, are as follows :— 


PERCENTAGE OF COMMONWEALTH POPULATION ACCORDING TO BIRTHPLACE, 
3rd April, 1911. 


Percentage of Total Population, 


| States. | Territories. 


Birthplace. 


N.S.W. |Victoria,| Qld. S. Aust. |W. Aust.) Tas. | North- _ Fede- i sei 
| | | ern, | ral. «! 


o/ | ww o/ o/ | of o/ Lo yy ta) 0 
JO | /O / 

Australia .. | 84.19| 85.01| 74.09) 86.16| 74661 90.95! 45-86 | + Pe 

New Zealand, 0.86) 0.77) 0.43| 0.24| 1.10) 0.63, 0.55!) 0.24| 0.72 

U. Kingdom | 12.49| 12.07| 19.90] 10.93| 18.05) 7.10, 7.98| 9.54| 13.36 


4 
1 
8 
Other I’ pean 
1.18) 3.385) 1.97] 3. 
2 
0 


Countries 1.21 | 87 | 0.60:)> 149] 20:80.) 187 
Asia | O70) O81) 1 L471 O38) 14] 0.41] 43.05| 0.30] 0.82 
Africa 0.12} 06.11] 0.09! 0.09 15| 0.08}. 0.27) .. 0.11 
America .. | 0.27| 0.23} 0.28) 0.19] 040! 615! 0.87! 0.801] 0.25 
Polynesia... 0.07, 0.02) 0.29) 0.01} 0.03, 0.02) 037) .. | 0.08 
At'Sea- =... | 0.09; 0.10/ 0.10) 0.10) 0.10) 0.06] 0.06; .. 0.10 


_ Total -« | 100.00 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 100.00 | 100.00 


As regards distribution in the States according to birthpl i 

bw s place, the population of N 
South Wales is very similar to that of Victoria, the proportions born in the United Kingdom 
and Asia being slightly higher, and that born in Australia slightly lower, in the case of 


New South Wales. There is also a rough similarity between the birthplace distributions 
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of ;Queensland and Western Australia. In both, the Australian-born represent a much 
smaller, and those born in the United Kingdom, in “ Other European Countries” and 
in Asia, a much larger proportion than is the case with the remaining States. Polyne- 
sians were, however, more numerously represented in Queensland at the date of the 
Census than in any other State. Natives of New Zealand were, proportionately, most 
numerous in Western Australia. Tasmania had the largest proportion of Australian- 
born population, viz., 91 per cent., while Queensland, with 74 per cent., had the smallest. 
On the other hand, nearly 20 per cent. of Queensland’s population consisted of natives 
of the United Kingdom, while only 7 per cent. of the population of Tasmania had been 
born there. For the Commonwealth as a whole, over 98% per cent. of the population 
were from Australasian or European birthplaces. 

In the case of the Northern Territory, about 46 per cent. of the population were 
Australian born, while 43 per cent. were of Asiatic birth. 


§ 4. Elements of Growth of Population. 
1. Natural Increase.—The two factors which contribute to the growth of a popula- 
tion are the “natural increase’? by excess of births over deaths, and the “net 
immigration,” i.e., the excess of arrivals over departures. While the relative potency of 
these factors depends upon a variety of causes, it may be said that, in general, in the 
case of a new country “net immigration” occupies an important position as a source 
of increase of population, while in an old country “ natural increase,” modified more or 
less by “net emigration,” or excess of departures over arrivals, is the principal element 
causing growth of population. The table hereunder gives the total natural increase, 
as well as that of males and females :— 
NATURAL INCREASE (a) OF THE POPULATION 
OF Sratzs, TERRITORIES, AND COMMONWEALTH, FROM 1861 ro 1919. 


States. | Territories. | 
Period. | North- | Fede-| C’wealth. 
| N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. |S. Aust. |W.Aust.| Tas. | erm. ral. 
(b) | lee atc | (d) (e) | 
MALES. 
1861 to 1865 | 22,055 | 34,286 | 2,444 9,645 765 | 3,893 acu 73,088 
1866 t0 1870 | 25,850 | 34,997 | 5,739 | 10,881 | 754 3,281 ace | 81,502 
1871 to 1875 | 30,067 | 35,1382 | 6,704 | 9,979 EON AUER cao eae 85,669 
1876 to 1880 | 34,040 | 31,985 | 7,960 | 13,676 | 1,023) 3,472) .. a 92,156 
1881 to 1885 42,658 | 33,614-| 7,986 | 16,969 | 1,002 | 5,284; .. | .. 107,513 
1886 to 1890 | 54,753 | 39,528 | 17,872 | 16,519 | 1,755.) 6,093) .. | .. | 136,520 
1891 to 1895 | 56,834 | 45,606 | 20,525 | 15,758 | 1,486 | 6,889) .. | .. 147,048 
1896 t0 1900 | 48,692 | 33,645 | 17,724 12,562 | 3,402 | Gratieh|| “oo 9) me 122,398 
1901 to 1905 | 51,179 | 34,332 | 16,628 | 12,149 | 8,283 | 7,955 (— 223 | +s 130,308 
1906 to 1910 | 64,127 | 38,948 | 21,415 | 14,500 (10,762 | 8,703 |—264 | +s 158,191 
1911 to 1915 | 77,070 | 46,160 | 27,497 18,673 |12,730| 9,386 —201 | 78 | 191,393 
1916 to 1919 | 56,428 | 31,800 | 21,181 13,049 | 7,692 | 6,820 —108 | 71 136,933 
| | = 
1861 to 1919 | 563,753 | 440,033 173,675 164,360 50,314 (71,226 |\—796 149 1,462, i14 


FEMALES. 


1861 to 1865 | 26,343 | 39,615 3,566 | 9,987 | 1,105 | 4,608 | 85,224 
1866 to 1870 | 30,327 40,919 7,571 | 11,223 | 1,301 | 4,451) :. Bc 95,792 
~ 1871 to 1875 | 35,567 | 41,472 9,706 | 10,944 | 1,255 | 4,192) .. £ 103,136 
1876 to 1880 | 40,276 | 37,551 | 12,291 | 14,608 | 1,585 | 4,699 | .. oe 111,010 
1881 to 1885 | 50,204 39,833 | 15,262 18,033 | 1,738 | 6,364) .. | «. | 131,434 
1886 to 1890 | 62,090 | 48,131 | 24,238 17-320 11.2,609 | 7,228)... tae | 161,616 
1891 to 1895 | 63,930) 53,190 | 25,757 1G OD | SG TEI |) oe i) ne | 170,826 
1896 to 1900 | 57,107 | 40,474 | 24,037 13,443 | 7,054 6,718) 6. |. = | 148,833 
1901 to 1905 | 59,163 | 39,831 | 22,910 12,701 |11,468 | 8,027 28 | 38 154,128 
1906 to 1910 | 71,297 | 42,629 | 26.048 14,754,|13,354 | 8,522 ge Aeon et 
1911 to 1915 | 87,074 | 50,258 | 33,453. 19,318; 16,262 9,604 |) 3 O74, 73 J 216,119 
1916 to 1919 | 64,394 | 33,093 | 25,677 13,244 10,519 6,970 “Tis | 67 154,082 
1861 to 1919 | 647,772 | 506,996 230,520 1172,367 |71,826779, 264°) - 24% | 145 + 1,708,837 


: a . : ae ’ ry “DOr to aq? 219/ ae ‘nding 
f births over deaths. (6. Including Fedezal Territory ‘ovior to 111. (c) nei 
Ct ST ienmlenitore prior to 1901, (ay Ineuded in South: Australia, prior ty 1991. , 
*(e) Part of New Souch Wales prior to 1911. 
Notu.—Minus sign (—) denotes excess of deaths over births. 
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NATURAL INCREASE(a) OF THE POPULATION 
or Sratzes, TERRITORIES, AND COMMONWEALTH, FROM 186r: TO 1 10—continued! 


states. Territories: 

Period. North- | F i C' wealth. 
N.S. W. | Victoria.) Q’land. ; 8. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. ern. 
(By (vr) | | (d) x o 
PERSONS. 

1861 to 1865 | 48,398) 73,901) 6,010 19,632) 1,870 8,501 158,312 
1866 to 1870 56,177| 75,916 13,310) 22,104 2;055: 7,732 177,294 
1871 to 1875 65,634 76,604 16,410 20,923 1,965) 7,269 188,805 
1876 to 1880 74,316) 69,536) 20,251 28,284 2,608) 8,171 203, 166 
1881 to 1885 | 92,862) 73,447 23,248) 35,002 2,740) 11,648) 238,947 
1886 to 1890 | 116,843) 87,659 42,110 33,839 4,364 13,321 298,136 
1891 to 1895 | 120,764! 98,796) 46,282) 32,550 4,812) 14,670 317,874 
1896 to 1900 | 105,799) 74,119 41,761) 26,005, 10,456 13,091, .. 271,231 
1901 to 1905 | 110,342; 74,163) 39,538) 24,850 | 19,751) 15,982;—195 284,431 
1906 to 1910 | 135,424! 81,577) 47,463 29,254! 24,116, 17,225) —231 = 334,828 
1911 to 1915 | 164,144) 96,418) 60,960) 37,991 | 28,992! 18,999'—139 | 156 407,512 
1916%to 1919 | 120,822! 64,893) 46,858) 26,293 | 18,211) 13,790) 10 138 291,015 
| 1 pee BBE ureeetd PET ee sss 
1861 to 1919 11,211, 525 947, 029 404, 201 336,727 121,940 150, 390) — 294 | 3,171,551 


(a) Excess of births over des aths. (b) Inc luding Federal Territory prior to 1911. (¢) Including 
Northern Territory prior to 1901. (d) Included in South Australia prior to 1901. 
(e) Part of New South Wales prior to 1911. 


Nore.—Minus sign (—) denotes excess of deaths over births. 

With two exceptions, viz., Tasmania for the period 1906 to 1910 and the Federal 
Territory for the period 1916 to 1919, the natural increase of females exceeded that of 
males throughout the years referred to in the foregoing table. The quinquennial period 
in which the largest natural increase of population took place was that of 1911-15 with a 
total for the Commonwealth of 407,512. For the individual States the quinquennia of 
maximum natural increase were as follows:—New South Wales, Queensland, South 
Australia, Western Australia, and Tasmania, 1911-15; and Victoria, 1891-5 


2. Comparison with other Countries.—Notw ithstanding its olinagincatieie low birth- 
* rate, Australia has a high rate of natural inerease. owing to the fact that its death-rate 
is a very low one. ‘he following table furnishes a comparison between the average 
rates per annum of natural increase for some of the principal countries of the world for 
which such information is available, and those for the several States of the Common- 
wealth and the Dominion of New Zealand :— 


NATURAL INCREASE PER ANNUM PER 1,000 OF MEAN POPULATION. 
(Various Counrnres. ) 


| | ig 


Natural | Natural } Natural 
Country. Increase Country. Increase — Country. Tnerease 
per 1,000, | | per 1,000. i per 1,000. 
Australasia _Europe—continued. | | Europe—continued. 
(1915-19)— Serbia . (0) 14.12 | England & Wales(h) 6.19 
Tasmania 17.42 Prussia . (c) 13.63) Treland w (A) 412 
Queensland .. 17.29) Denmark . (e) 12.87) France o» (dp O48 
New South Wales 16.25.) Germany (d):12.30 | 
Western Australia 15.34) Finland (@):12.25:)|\,, . 
South Australia 15.17) Norway (e) 11.82 ra 
Commonwealth 14.99) Hungary (6) 11.77 Japan. vv (dy 13.42 
New Zealand 13:85! Austria .. (b) 10.64) Ceylon +» |e), 6.46 
Victoria 11.80 Italy (g) 8.11 
Sweden (g) 8.10 | America— 
Europe .-) +, Ar woes Switzerland . (f). 7.89) Jamaica (g) 12.56 
Mulpetia=": erat aek PRI sean te) KB)E 7.83'|) Canada(Provine 
Rumania — | ., (d)17.39 | Spam e569 GI 7.BD of Ontario)  (e) 11.18 
Netherlands’ ort t Lecanle Scotland: iba 7.07, Chile. (f) 10.29 
(a) 1907- LL. 0) jaobe az. 7" 96 16.8 ei (e) 1911-15. (fy: 1912216. (g) 1913-17" 


- 
. =) . 


This ‘graphs: of inatuiral’ inigrense foreach, es “tha "States, 


wealth, are shewn on page 110, 


Ld), 191 4- 


as well as for the Common- 


a 
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3. Net lmmigrationThe other factor of mcrease in' the population, viz., the excess 
of arrivals over departures, known as “net immigration,” is, from its nature, much more 
subject to marked and extensive variation than is the factor of “natural increase.” 
These variations are due to numerous causes, many of which have already been referred 
to in dealing with the influences which affect the growth of population. An important 
cause, not yet referred to, is that of assisted immigration. The number of persons so 
introduced varies considerably in different years. 


NET IMMIGRATION, GR EXCESS OF ARRIVALS OVER DEPARTURES, 
Srates, TERRITORIES, AND COMMONWEALTH, FROM 1861 To 1919 INCLUSIVE. 


States. | Territories. 
io | ‘North- | Fede- | Common- 
Period. | apsiw. |-vietoria.| and. | 3. Aust. |W. Aust. | tas. || om. | sak | Wealth. 
| | | .@ | | (2) | -1(¢) 
MALES. 

1861 to 1865) 2,984\-15,871, 34,031 10,270, B;2038\=—2-0911| sae | nets 31,630 
1866 to 1870 23,381 13,516 10,190 — 249, ib 7R9 |S S131. an 47,714 
1871 to 1875) 20,346 — 8,093 26,236) 3,833 — 80\— 4, 916) ne Ae 40,326 
1876 to1880| 48,378 — 5,696 13,892 25, ‘056/— 179/ 2,418 .. _ 83,869 
1881 to 1885) 70,996) 19,925 54,867 — 1,982) wy ,701| 1;860 | Pr, 148,367 
1886 to 1890| 29,345) 51,894) 18,514—-— 12,895 OAT 23648) —, ar 95,917 
1891 to 1895) 8,671'— 33,192) 5,088)/— 1, 493) 39, 443| = a STs. in 15,660 
1896 to 1900! — 854 39,805) 8,095 — 8, 239) 36, 953 2,900) ere aller a 945 
1901 t0 1905) 15,671|-37,971 495 —11, 031) 28,127 — ‘: Tal | EB OT Lae) ah 
1906 to 1910) 11,157) 9,400' 12,291, 10,590) T= Sh 784 = NO ae 37,999 
1911 to 1915 18,878)  -2;223) °6,531/—14, 365) 603|— 6,491) 1/150\— 990 8,439 
1916 to 1919. 1,893 15,434 —1 818 — 498 — 2, 094 3,867, — hi— 20 16,763 


| eel | | 
1861 t0 1919 250,846 — 28,236 188,412 — 996 116,991 — 8,431 86|— 110 518,562 


FEMALES. 
1861 to 1865 8,578) 21,527) 18,824 5,993 952|— 3808/2 | «- 54,516 
1866 to 1870 - 928 16,702) 4,851) 1,207 = 00) aN 32,705 
1871 to 1875 9,395, 2,498 11,187 774\— I8|—2,500) .. | .. 21,336 
1876 to 1880, 25,081 — 169 7, 792, 12,977 130 462 | We 46,273 
1881 to 1885 38,867 7,861! 27, 526|— 100) 957, 562; .. | ee 75,673 
1886 to 1890, 23,220, 34,337) 14,811/—11, 310, 1,768 — 42) ce hey ae 62,784 
1891 to 1895 12,793 — 13,656 — 422} 1,964, 7,758|/— 1,705 we are 6,732 
1896 to 1900 — 143 - 23 slid G27\— 71,6271 325048\< 2,000) . 25 i) -.- 3,432 — 
1901 to 1905) 1,566 |— 21,984 — 2,398 — 8,448) 22,293 — 726) Sl; .. — 9,616 
1906 to 1910 9,390, LO 7. 780) 4,408} 1,867|— 4,023,— 148) .. 19,279 
1911 to 1915) 45,187) 20, 342, 12,168) 6,576) 11,589 — 5,277 251 118) 90,954 
1916 to 1919) 9,497 — 3, 565 1, 505 4.114 — 2,473)— 193) 134;— 28 75253 
1861 to 1919 193,359 40,126, 104,551! 10,523) 77,383 - 15,029, 318 90) 411,321 
PERSONS. 
1861 to 1865| 11,562| 5,656) 52,855| 16,263 4,165|\— 4,355) .. Ab 86,146 
ea 40 1870| 33,309| 30,218) 15,041 965) 1,699\— 813) .. rae 80,419 
1871 to 1875! 29,741|— 5,595, 37,423} 4,607 — 98)— 4,416) .. Re 61,662 
1876 to 1880| 73,459|— 5,865) 21,684 38,033|\— 49) 2,880) .. as 130,142 
1881 to 1885! 109,863] 27,786 82,393 — 2,082) 3,658) 2,422) .. Ae 224,040 
1886 to 1890! 52,565) 86,231) 33,3825 —24,205| 8,179) 2,606) .. ae 158,701 
1891 to 1895 21,464|- 46,848) 4,666 A471| 47,201|— 4,562) .. ie 22,392 , 
1896 to 1900/—  997|-63,582| 9,022— 15,866) 68,996) 4,914 .. a 2,487 
1901 t0 1905) = 17,237|-59,955|— 1,903|- 19,479| 50,420)— 2,497| — uy 5 dpa role 
1906 t0 1910) 20,547) 9,410) 20,071 14,993} 2,578/— 9,807| — 514, .. oie 
1911 +0 1915) 64,065) 22,565 18,699|— 7,789) 12,192|- 11,768 1,401 28 99,393 
1916 t0 1919, 11,390) 11,869)— 313 3,616 —4,567| 1,936) _ 133;— 48 24,016 
1861 to 1919 444,205, 11,890 292,963) 9,527| 194,374|- 23,460 404,— 20) 929,883 


Norr.—The minus sign (—) Signifies that the number of departures was in excess of arrivals. 


1900. 
Territory up to 1900. (8) Included in South Australia up to 
ha pants green of N few Souths Wales prior to 1911. 
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During the period 1861-1919, viz., 59 years, the gain to the Commonwealth popula- 
tion by excess of arrivals over departures was 929,883 persons, while the gain by excess 
of births over deaths for the same period was 3,171,551. That is, 23 per cent. of the 
increase for the Commonwealth during the past 59 years has been due to “‘ net immigra- 
tion” and 77 per cent. to “ natural increase.” In regard to the contribution by indivi- 
dual States to the total net immigration of 929,883, every State has shewn an increase 
with the exception of Tasmania, where the loss by emigration has been 23,460. 


The quinquennial period in which the greatest net immigration to the Common- 
wealth occurred was that of 1881-5 with a total of 224,040, whilst in the period 
1901-5, the departures exceeded the arrivals by 16,793. The quinquennial periods in 
which maximum net immigration occurred in the several States were as follows :—New 
South Wales and Queensland 1881-5, Victoria 1886-90, South Australia 1876-80, Western 
Australia and Tasmania 1896-1900. In all the States quinquennial periods have occurred 
in which the departures for the five years have exceeded the arrivals. The periods in 
which such net emigration from the several States was greatest were as follows :—New 
South Wales and Victoria 1896-1900, Queensland 1901-5, South Australia 1886-90, 
Western Australia 1916-1919, and Tasmania 1911-15. In the four years 1916, 1917, 
1918 and 1919 a net immigration of 24,016 was experienced, all the States having 
contributed to that total except Queensland and Western Australia, where there was 
an excess of emigration. The smallness,of the gain by immigration during the period 
1916-19 was largely due to the restrictions placed on travelling during the war period. 


4, Total Increase.—The total increase of the population is found by the combination 
of the natural increase with the net immigration. 


In the following table are set out the figures shewing the total increase in 
each quinquennium from 1861 to 1915 and for the four years 1916 to 
1919 :— 


TOTAL INCREASE OF THE POPULATION OF THE STATES, TERRITORIES, AND 
COMMONWEALTH FROM 1861 TO 1919. 


States. Territories. 
Period. = a = es Common- 
| wealth, 
N.S.W. | Victoria. Q'land. 8. Aust. W. Aust. Tas, | North) Fede- | 
7 | (a) (0) (c) 
Maes. 

1861 to 1865, 25,039 18,415 36,475 19,915 3,978 896 | 104,718 
1866 to 1870) 49,231 48,513) 15,929) 10,639, 1,936) 2,968) .. ~» | 120,216 
1871 to 1875) 50,413) 27,039, 32,940. 13,812, OBO TLGL ss 2 wel eas | 125,995 


1876 to 1880) 82,418 26,289) 21,852) 38,732, 844 5,890 176,025 


1881 to 1885| 113,654! 53,539] 62,853; 14,987| 3,703) 7,144, .. | _. 255,880 
} 


1886 to 1890 84,098) 91,422) 36,386 3,624 8,166 8741 |. | 

1801 to 1895| 65.505| 12'414l 25,613| 14,265] 40'879| a’032| |. |<. | e270 
1896 to 1900, 47,838|— 6,160, 25,819, 4,323, 40,355 9,978, .. .. | 191,453 
1901 to 1905, 66,850 — 3,639, 17,123, 1,118, 36,410 6,184/— 920 |. | 123,126 
1906 to 1910 75,284) 48,348, 33,706 25,090 11,473, 2.919, 630, |. | 196,190 


1911 to 1915) 95,948) 47,168) 34,028, 5,523) 13,333) 2,895] 949|\— 12 199,832 


1916 to 1919) 58,321) 47,234) 19,363 12,551, 5,598 10,687;— 109 51) 153,696 


1861 to 1919 814,599 410,582 362,087, 164,579) 167,305! 62,795) — 710, 39) 1,981,276 
eee aay { 


Norr.—The minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 


(a) Including Northern Territory up to 1900 (b) Included in South Australi 
g ) \ ali 
(c) Part of New South Wales prior to 1911. pinta be 
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TOTAL INCREASE OF THE POPULATION OF THE STATES, TERRITORIES, 
AND COMMONWEALTH FROM 1861 TO 1919—continued. 


States. Territories. 
Period. ao aL - = | Common- 
| NS.W. | Victoria! Q'iand. |S. Aust. |w.Aust.| Tas, | North-| Fede- oe 
tay ern. ral. | 

er ae Oo) a 

FEMALES. 
1861 to 1865) 34,921) 61,142 22,390 15,980) 2,057) 35250 139,740 
1866 to 1870; 40,255) 57,621) 12,422) 12,430 1,818 3,951 eZ 8x4 977 
1871 to 1875} 44,962) 43,970} 20,893) 11,718 1,237 1,692) | 194,472 
1876 to 1880; 65,357| 37,382) 20,083 27,585) 1a by Aoill | 157,283 
1881 to 1885! 89,071) 47,694) 42,788) 17,933) 2,695) 6,926 207,107 
1886 to 1890) 85,310) 82,468, 39,049) 6,010 4,377 7,186 224,400 
1891 to 1895) 76,723) 39,534) 25,335) 18,756) 11,134) 6,076) Wi7,058 
1896 to 1900, 56,964! 16,697) 24,964) 5,816) 39,097) 8,727) .. | 152,265 
1901 to 1905| 60,729; 17,847) 20,512) 4,253) 33,761) 7,301 109. 144,512 
1906 to 1910! 80,687} 42,639] 33,828) 19,157| 15,221/~ 4,499,— 115) 195,916 
1911 t0 1915) 132,261) 70,600, 45,631) 25,894) 27,851; 4,327) epilles 196| 307,073 
1916 t0 1919 73,891) 29,528) 27,182 17,358) 8,946) 5,039) 252 39 161,335 
1861 to 1919, 841,131 547,122, 335,077 182,890 149,009 64,135 559, 235) 2,120,158 

PERSONS. 
1861 to 1865 59,960 79,557 58,865 35,895 6,035) 4,146 244,458 
1866 to 1870; 89,486 106,134) 28,351) 23,069 3,754 6,919 207 iLo 
1871 to 1875) 95,375, 71,009, 53,833 25,530 1,867 2,853 250,467 
1876 to 1880) 147,775) 63,671) 41,935, 66,317 2,559) 11,051) 333,308 
1881 to 1885 202,725) 101,233 105,641) 32,920, 6,398) 14,070 | 462,987 
1886 to 1890 169,408 173,890 75,435 9,634 12,543 15,927) | 456,837 
1891 to 1895 142,228) 51,948) 50,948 33,021] 52,013) 10,108} 340,266 
1896 to 1900) 104,802) 10,537) 50,783 10,139 79,452 18,005) I Baile: 
1901 to 1905) 127,579 14,208 37,635 5,371 70,171, 13,485)\— 811 | 267,638 
1906 to 1910 155,971 90,987, 67,534 44,947 26,694, 7,418|\— 745 .. | 392,106 
1911 t0 1915) 228,209 117,768 79,659 31,417 41,184, 7,222 262 184, 506,905 
1916 t0 1919, 132,212, 76,762 46,545, 29,909 13,644, 15,726 143 9¢) 315,031 

| | | | 
i | a aa : | 4 

1861 to 1919 1,655,730, 957,704 697,164 347,469 316,314 126,930 — 151) 274| 4,101,434 


Nors.—The minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 


(a) Including Northern Territory up to 19060. (b) Included in South Australia up to 1900. 
(c) Part of New South Wales prior to 1911. 


As regards the Commonwealth as a whole, the greatest increase in any quinquennium 
up to 1910 was that for the period 1881-5, viz., 462,987. These figures were, however, 
closely approached by those for the succeeding quinquennium, viz., 456,837. The rate of 
increase fell off, however, in the three subsequent quinquennia, the increase for the years 
1901-5 being 267,638. In the following quinquennium an improvement set in, the 
increase in that period being 392,106. This was followed by a further improvement 
in the quinquennium 1911-15, the first three years of which gave increases of 143,624, 
164,652, and 138,700 respectively. In the two succeeding years a falling-off was recorded, 
but this must be taken as having been caused by the war, there having been an excess 
of departures over arrivals in the two years of 17,370 and 91,053 respectively. In spite 
of this adverse influence, the increase for the quinquennium 1911-15 was 506,905, the 
highest quinquennial increase yet recorded for the Commonwealth. 

As regards the individual States the maximum increases in any quinquennium are 
as follows:—New South Wales, 228,209, in 1911-15; Victoria, 173,890, in 1886-90 ; 
Queensland, 105,641, in 1881-5; South Australia (including the Northern Territory), 
66,317, in 1876-80; Western Australia, 79,452, in 1896-1900 ; Tasmania, 18,005, m 


1896-1900. 
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As regards the minimum quinquennial increases, it will be seen that they have 
occurred as under —New South Wales, 59,960, in 1861-5; Victoria, 10,537, in 1896-1900 ; 
Queensland, 28,351, in 1866-70; South Australia, 5,371, in 1901-5; Western Australia, 
1,867, in 1871-5; Tasmania, 2,853, in 1871-5. 

In the three years 1916, 1917 and 1918 the net increase was small, viz., 98,491, 
but this is mainly due to the net emigration of 136,164 in those years, to which allusion 
has already been made. In 1919 the net gain was 216,540, the great increase over the 
total of the three previous years being very largely due to the return of soldiers after the 
war. 

The graphs shewing net increase, both for the Commonwealth as a whole and for 
each of the States, will be found on pages 108 and 109. 


5. Rates of Increase.—{i) Rates for various Countries. The table heteunder furnishes 
particulars concerning rates of increase in population ~for the Commonwealth, its 
component States, and other countries :— : 


RATES OF INCREASE IN POPULATION, 1881 TO 1919 (VARIOUS COUNTRIES). 


Mean Annual Rate of Increase in Population during period— 


Countries. be : ~ 
1881 to | 1886 to | 1891 to | 1896 to | 1901 to.) 1906 to | 1911. to | 1916to 
1886. | 1891. | 1896. | 1901. | 1906. | 1911. | 1916. | 1919. 
% | 0/ o/ 0/ ap! i % oy of 
70 /o i) i) () 70 10 
AUSTRALASIA— 
Commonwealth .. 3.86 3.06 L386 1.49 1.38 2.03 | 1.79 1.56 
New South Wales(a) 4.83 3.23 1.99 1.57 1.99 2.03 2.36} 1.71 
Victoria. . ar 2.60 212 0.37 0.52 0.18 2.17 1.31 1,33 
Queensland ms 8.42 | 3.80 2.49 2.25:| 1.36.) 2:76. | 1.98 | 1.67 
South Australia (b) | 1.41) 1.15 1.63 0.77 0:27.| 2:46 111 | 1,65 
Western Australia 6.13 | 5.54) 20.81 7.25.| 6.22) 2.43 1.88 1,06 
Tasmania -» | 218] 287) 1.06] L838) 183.) G65 0.81 1.90 
New Zealand os 3.31 1.47 2.41 1.98 2.86 ) 2.56. | 1.61 L31 
Europr— | 
England and Wales 1 1.11 1.15 1.15 1.04 1.04 | —0.95 | 
Scotland ..| 0.76| 0.75) 1.06} 1.06) 0.65.) 0158.) G31 | 
Treland .. ++ —0.95 | —0.94 | —0.60 | — 0.43 | — 0.22 | —0.06 | —0.21 
Austria ate ve OTS 0.83 | 0.79 1.05 | 6.87 | 0.86 | (c) 0.80 | 
Belgium 1 WASe|* 0-76) KG.) GOR 1.26 | 0.69 | (d) 0.99 | 
Denmark .- | 1.06] 087} 0.09] 1.82]>-1.12] 1.96 |(f) 1.16 
Finland -»| 142/ KEL] 120] b4b} 2.36.) 1.43 }(e)122'| 
France .. -. 0.34) 0.06 0.09) 0.24) 0.15 0.16 | (d) 0.12 
Germany 0.74) 1.09) 117) 151) 146) 1.36 |(e) 1.24 
Hungary 1.09} 1.01 |) 092] 1.03) 0.77] 084.| (2).0.84 
Italy *.. 0.66) 0.71 | 068, 661) 0.52 0.80 |(f) 1.18 
Netherlands soe a dsozil) ) Oo 1.28 | 1.30 1.53 1.22 1,72 
Norway -» | 0:36 0.54 0:96 | 1.31 0:52 0.66 | (f) 0.98 
Prussia . . vo] ON | ERTS 1.29 1.59 1.57 1.48 | (d) 1.29 
Rumania ooh eeu ae 1.34 L126) |) baz 1.46 1.48 | (e) 2.80 
Serbia he oe | 2.30 2.08 1.37 1.57 1.52 1.65: | (c), 1.72 Sis 
Spain .. eH 0.54 0.48.) 0.45 0.45 0.52 0.87 0.66 a 
ane 4 es ris 0.40 | 0.61 0.86 0.61 0.84 | (f)) 0.69 sa 
n ae i ; 22, ; 
ao 0.40 | 1 1.10 1.28 ds ea, Mf) 0,65 oy 
ee AR rial oad 1.35 1.41 2.03 1.62 1.20 Lh es 
we + i 12 2 ; . . 
‘Sen 1.12'| 0.96 1.25 1.29 1.08 1.42 (g)1.60 
Canada .. <6 | DDO) DOB) -OT L198) 290} 2:09 3.87 
Chile .. rf 2.97 | O72 2.66} 0.90 1.58 1.56. 2 1.66 * 
Jamaica aS 0.77 1.37 1.66 Laz |, 1.63), O25 1.36 As 
United States .. 2.27 2.15 1.93 2.02 2.00 1.82 1.67 es 


NovtE.—The minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 


(a) Including Federal Territory. (b) Including Northern Terri 91 
(2) 1911 to 1913. (e) 1911 to 1914, (f) 1911 to 1913. oe: ” 1018 A to 
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(11) Variations in the Commonwealth Rate. During the twenty-five years 1881-1906 
the annual rate of increase in the population of the Commonwealth exhibited a 
marked decline, falling from an average of 3.86 per cent. for the-five years 1881-6 to an 
average of 1.38 for 1901-6. During the succeeding quinquennium, however, an improve- 
ment took place, the rate of increase being 2.03. In the following quinquennium there 
was a decline owing to the war. As regards the separate States of the Commonwealth, 
it will be seen that though the rates of increase for the quinquennium 1911-16 were in 
all cases lower than those for the quinquennia 1881-6 and 1886-91, it is only in the case 
of Western Australia that the 1911-16 rate represents the minimum for the seven 
quinquennia under review. 


(iii) Comparison of Rates of Increase. It may be noted that the highest rates of 
increase for the period 1906-11 are those for Canada, New Zealand, and the Common- 
wealth of Australia in the order named. The United States, Chile and Serbia rank next 
in order. 


6. Density of Population—From one aspect population may be Jess significant in 
respect of its absolute amount than in respect of the density of its distribution. The 
Commonwealth of Australia, with an area of 2,974,581 square miles, and a population on 
3lst December, 1919, of 5,347,019, including aboriginals, has a density of only 1.80 
persons to the square’ mile, and is therefore the most sparsely populated of the civilised 
countries of the world. For the other continents the densities are approximately as 
follows :—Europe, 123; Asia, 54; Africa, 11; North and Central America, 17; and 
South America, 8. The population of the Commonwealth has thus about 22 per cent. 
of the density of that of South America; about 16 percent. of that of Africa; about 104 
per cent. of that of North and Central America ; about 3} per cent. of that of Asia; and 
about 12 per cent. of that of Hurope. 


Particulars concerning the number and density of the population of the various 
countries of the world for the latest dates for which such information is available are 
given in the following table. These figures have in the main been derived from the 1919 
issue of the “ Statesman’s Year Book,” and in some instances, more particularly in the 
case of Africa, must be considered as rough approximations-only, complete data not being 
obtainable. As already mentioned on page 49 ante the areas dealt with in the following 
table are those which prevailed as at the outbreak of war:— 


NUMBER AND DENSITY OF THE POPULATION OF THE YARIOUS COUNTRIES 
OF THE os 


Population. | | Population. 
{ 
Country. | Country. 
eae Density. || | t Density 
Number. (a) A Number. (a) 
i ests | EUROPE—continued. 
ee. me ae | | 474,949,204 122.98 Rumania a2 a 7,508,009 | 140,37 
Asia xa i. | 911,562,998 54.45 || Netherlands .. .. | 6,724;663 é 
Africa | 139,921,966 11.36 || Portugal ae re, 5,957,985 
North & Central America || Sweden of 5,800,847 
and the West Indies 144,234,982 16.87 || Bulgaria & ©. Roumelia 5,517,700 
South America | 60,371,071 8.21 || Greece ee i pueke) eae 
a j 8,436,034 2.38 | Serbia fj ; 5615,. 
‘Australasia & Polynesia | Weare orien 5,087 000 
739,476,255 | 33.27 || Denmark (incl. } Teeland) 3,032,975 
Total ... .. |1,789,476,255 3 | nena ( eG Laks 
Europ Turkey ae rr 1,891,000 coe 
i 850,000 73.9 
Russia (including Poland Albania a Si i 1 
sia (inn & Finland)| 153,041,100 72.09 Montenegro .. he ee 77.96 
Germany 67,812,000 | 324.80 Luxemburg .. a ae 260.41 
Austria- ‘Hungary (incl. Malta ae Bic ee oH 
Bosnia & Herzegovina)| 52,290,566 | 200.15 Monaco we oe 22,9 ae a 
United Kingdom ae 42,698,000 | 351.04 Gibraltar an on 16,549 8,274.50 
‘France oh ae 89,700,000 | 191.74 San Marino .. Ne 11,648 306.58 
Italy 36,740,000 | 332.09 Liechtenstein | at ES rises 
Spain (incl. Canary and sp anerubaal Medea Andorra ae ae 5,281 pari 
Bue 2 is 7,571,377 | 665.73 Total .. .. | 474,949,204 | 122.98 


‘ (a) Number of persons per square mile. 
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NUMBER AND DENSITY OF THE POPULATION OF THE VARIOUS 
COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD—continued. 


Population. Population. 


Country. ; Country. ars 
ensity. . ensity. 
Number. eer itig Number.  (@) 
| 
| | 
Asia— ArricaA—continued. ite 
China & Dependencies .. | 340,653,000 87.04. Ivory Coast 1,559,251 SE 
British India .. .. | 244,267,542 223.47 Gold Coast and Protect. 1,503,386 18.7 
Japan & Dep. (incl. Korea) 77, "894.540 298.13, Sierra Leone and Protect. erate es 
Feudatory Indian States | 70,888,854 | 99.91) Senegal 1,247,979 ea 
Dutch Bast Indies .. | 46,800,000 80.25 Nyassaland Protectorate 1,141,122 8.84 
Russia in Asia .. | 29,141,320 4.39), Togoland . 1,032,088 30.63 
Turkey in Asia bis 19,082,900 27.72. Portuguese Guinea = 1,000,000 40.00 
Arabia (Independent) .. 12,000,000 12.00 Dahomey ~ 900,000 23.07 
Persia ze 9,500,000 15.13 Military Territory of the 7 
Philippine Islands Zi 9,000,000 78.67 Niger (French) : 850,094 1.69 
Siam ‘ ne 8,827,000 45.27, French Sahara = 800,000 | 0.52 
Afghanistan .. -+ | 6,880,500 26.04. Riode Oro & Adrar_.. 800,000 7.33 
Tonking “s oe 6,119,720 132.40 Tripoliand Benghazi .. 528,176 1.30 
Nepal Me ae 5,600,000 103.70 | Eritrea us 450,000 | 9.83 
Annam Ea is 5,200,000 84.25 Italian Somaliland ak 450,000 | 3.23 
Ceylon ; .. |> 4,632,400 181.80 Basutoland 405,903 34.65 
Cochin China .. | 8,050,785 138.75| Mauritius and. Depend. a 884,951 475.84 
Cambodia + oh 1,634,252 24.13 British Somaliland oot 300,000 4.41 
Bokhara 1,250,000 15.06 Mauretania . 256,164 | 0.74 
Kiauchau, Neutral Zone 1,200,000 | 480.00 French Somali Coast, ce. 208,061 4.52 
Federated Malay States 1,036,999 87.70, Gambia & Protectorate 208,000 46.18 
Malay Protectorate .. 926,951 $9.47. Rio Muni & C. San Juan | 200,000 21.12 
Straits Settlements  .. | 820,871 | 513.04) Zanzibar x 196,733 | 192.88 
Borneo and Sarawak .. 808,183 11.06 Réunion va 173,822 179.20 
Khiva af Pre, 646,000 26.92|| German S. W. Africa .. 164,830 0.51 
Laos 640,877 5.73|| Cape Verde Islands... | 149,793 101.21 
eta Kong & Territory’ 535,100 1,368.54) Bechuanaland Protect. | 125,350 0.46 
$e + 515,772 851.10) Swaziland... wail 99,959 14.97 
ere 4 ea 500,000 6.10 Comoro Tslands | 84,117 129.41 
Timor, &e, .. in| 377,815 51.54|| Spanish N. & W. Africa 70,778 813.54 
Cyprus . es 298,775 83.26 St. Thomas & Prince Is. 42,103 92.74 
French India .. a 266,917 | 1,361.82.) Seychelles % a 24,528 157,23 
Bhutan | 250,000 12.50, Fernando Po, &c. a) 23,844 29.29 
Kiauchau (German) .. 192,000 960.00, Mayotte a a! 13,500 96.43 
Kwang Chau Wan a's 168,000 | 884.21), St. Helena .. _ 3,634 77.32 
Wel-hal-wel .. 147,177 | §16.41|| Ascension - 196 5.76 
Bahrein Islands Bt 103,000 412.00 | Se 
Macao, &e. a, 74,866 (18,716.50 | Total ik .- | 139,921,966 11.56 
Aden & Dependence ee 46,165 | 5.138 oe ee 
Damao and Diu Pye | 32,700 | 193.49 
Brunei 30,000 | 7.50) 
Socotra & Kuria Muria Ts, 12,000 | 8.68 | 
Tientsin i : 10,017 |50,085.00)) 
otal” a ws .» | 911,562,998] 54.45 
| —____—__—__ ——__—__||North & Central America & 
| West Indies— nae 
| United States.. .. | 105,253,300 | 35.39 
| | Mexico ae ne 15,501,684 | 20.21 
Canada x dy $8,593,000 2.380 
Africa— Cuba an oe 2,627,536 59.49 
Northern and Southern Haiti at * 2,500,000 245.00 
Nigeria Protectorate 16,500,000 49.11) Guatemala .. ae 2,003,579 41.49 
Belgian Congo ++ | 15,000,000 16.49|| Salvador an es 1,287,722 97.73 
Egypt a 12,710,120 36.31 Porto Rico... ae 1,184,489 328.48 
French Equat. Africa .. 9,000,000 13.45|| Jamaica ae 893,884 | 212.41 
Abyssinia . ‘ie 8,000,000 20.00), Nicaragua 3 + | 800,000 16.26 
German East Africa .. 7,665,234 19.95} San Domingo oe 708,000 39.24 
Union of South Africa . 6,121,842 12.94, Honduras ‘ a 613,758 13.86 
Morocco 6,000,000 25.92]; Costa Rica .. + 454,995 19.78 
Upper Senegal and N iger 5,646,409 9.93|| Trinidad and Tobago .. 877,021 190.99 
Algeria 5,563,828 16.20) Newfoundl’d & Labrador 256,495 1.58 
Angola 5,000,000 9.67 Guadeloupe and tate 212,430 308.76 
Madagascar & _ Adjacent Martinique .. 198,087 501.52 
islands P 8,545,264 15.55|) Barbados “S 55 186,656 | 1,124.43 
Sudan iy 3,400,000 3.85), Windward Islands x 178,093 337.94 
Uganda Protectorate se 8,361,117 80.80}, Leeward Islands 7 127,198 177.89 
Portuguese Hast Africa 3,011,600 7.08|| Bahamas a ag 59,928 13.61 
British Hast Africa Prot. | 2,807,000 11.37|| Curacao ie <3 57,619 | 142.97 
Kamerun a8 2,540,000 13.29); Alaska wi 45,000 0.08 
Tunis ae 1,953,000 39.06) British Honduras 42,732 4.97 
French Guinea ee 1,808,893 19.04| Virgin Island of U.S.A. (b) 26,051 197.36 
Liberia te s 1,800,000 45.00| Bermudas +8 oe 21,629 | 1,138.37 
Rhodesia - ++ | 1,686,165 8.83|| Greenland .. oe 13,449 0.29 
(a) Number of persons per square mile. (b) Late Danish West Indies. 
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NUMBER AND DENSITY OF THE POPULATION OF THE VARIOUS 


| Population. Population. 
Country. Sri Country. es = 7 
Number. aie | Number. a ty. 
NORTH & CENTRAL AMERICA | | Australasia & Polynesia— | 
& Wxst INDIzS—contd. || C’wealth of Australia .. | (b)5,347,019 1.80 
Turks & Caicos Islands 5,600 25.00) New Zealand .. ry | (c)1,226,981 | 11.71 
Cayman Islands cf 5,400 | 60.67, Kaiser Wilhelm Land .. att || 
St. Pierre & Miquelon .. 4,652 50.02 Bismarck Archipelago .. | 
Caroline & Pelau Islands | RL AUT. | a 
EON oa, .. | 144,234,982 16.87) Marianne Islands se eee | ae 
: || Solomondslands | | 
South America— Marshall Island 
Brazil (inel. Acre) as 27,473,579 8.39, Hawaii a | 250,627 38.86 
Argentine Republic .. 8,284,266 7.18}| Papua i ul 201,274 2.22 
Colombia (excl. Panama) | 5,071,101 11.50) Dutch New Guinea... | 200,000 | 1.32 
Peru a .. | 4,620,201 6.40, Fiji “ -. | 165,901 |_ 28.48 
Chile _ ae a 3,870,002 13.35) Solomon Islands (British) | 150,660 10.34 
Bolivia = .. | 2,889,970 5.62) New Caledonia and | i 
Venezuela ef ay 2,844,618 7.24) Dependencies ae 72,008 | 8.42 
Ecuador = oe 2,000,000 17.24|| New Hebrides | 70,000 13.738 
Uruguay ie as 1,407,247 19.50) Samoa (German) S| 41,128 | 41.13 
Paraguay ee is. 1,050,000 6.36), French Establishments | 
Panama 7 < 401,554 12.40) in Oceania .. ee 31,477 | 20.71 
British Guiana BA 313,999 3.51) Gilbert & Ellice Islands 31,018 | 149.13 
Dutch Guiana - 92,284 2.00) Tonga ©: ae 23,766 | 95.06 
French Guiana ~ 49,009 1.53|| Guam es | 143440 68.70 
Falkland Islands and ; Samoa (American) ae | 7,5p0 || 74.02 
South Georgia A 3,241 0.43 Norfolk Island ae | 764 | 76.40 
Total .. .. | 60,371,071 | 8.21 Total | 8,436,034 | 2.38 


(a) Number of persons per square mile. (b) Inclusive of an allowance of 100,000 for Aboriginal 
Natives. (c) Inclusive of Maoris and population of Cook and other Pacific Islands. 


§ 5. Seasonal Variations of Population. 

1. Natural Increase.—For the Commonwealth as a whole the natural increase of the 
population is greatest in the quarter ending 30th September, and least in that ending 
31st December. The birth rate is usually at its highest, and the death rate at its 
lowest, in the September quarter, and vice versa in the March quarter. The average 
natural increase in population of the several States for each of the quarters, based 
upon the experience of the ten years 1910 to 1919, is given in the following table, from 
which it will be seen that the quarter in which the rate of natural increase was highest 
is that ended 31st March in New South Wales, 30th June for Queensland, that ended 
30th September for South Australia and Western Australia, and that ended 31st 
December for Victoria and Tasmania. The quarters shewing lowest rate of natural 
increase were that ended 30th June in New South Wales and Tasmania, that ended 30th 
September in Victoria, and that ended 31st December, in the three remaining States. 


AVERAGE QUARTERLY NATURAL INCREASE, STATES AND COMMONWEALTH, 
1910 TO 1919. 


(a) Average Natural Increase for Quarter ended on 
Average 


4 last day of— NAT lelne 
State. oo EES ee a - —— crease per 
Annum, 1910-19. 


March. | June. September. December. 


Pergons.| °/°° | Persons.| °/°° | Persons. | S/N PersOUsa\ c/a Persons. | 
New 8S. Wales (b) 8,083 | 4.50) 7,615 | 4,21 7,896 | 4.84) 7,861 | 4.29 31,455 | 17.48 
Victoria i, | 42,4510) 3,28 | 4,453 | 3.21 | 4,378 | 3.15 | 4,519 | 3.24|17,801 12.90 
Queensland .. | 2,934 4.52 3,046 4.66 3,010 4.54 2,834 | 4.25 11,824 | 18.21 
S. Australia (c) 1,745 | 4.04| 1,817 | 4.20) 1,829 | 4.22 1,673 | 3.83 | 7,064 | 16.34 
W. Australia .. | 1,302 | 4.29| 1,312 | 4.30 1,375 | 4.46| 1,216 | 3.92 5,205 | 17.14 
Tasmania me 879 | 4.41 871 4.40) 908 | 4.62 966 | 4.90 | 3,624 18.18 


0/09 


Commonwealth | 19,394 | 4.07 | 19,114 | 3.99 |19,396 4.03 | 19,069 | 3.94 | 76,973 16.16 


(4) The symbol °/°° denotes ‘ per thousand.”  (b) Including Federal Territory. 
(c) Including Northern Territory. 
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2. Net Immigration.—For the Commonwealth as a whole for the decennium 1910-19, 
arrivals exceeded departures in the March, June and September quarters, while departures 
were in excess in the December quarters. New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, and 
Western Australia experienced excesses of arrivals in three of the four quarters, South 
Australia in two, and Tasmania in one only. Particulars concerning the average net 
immigration of the several States are as follows :— 


AVERAGE QUARTERLY NET IMMIGRATION, STATES AND COMMONWEALTH, 
1910 TO 1919. 


Quarter ended on last day of— ‘averenn Sek 


Immigration 


State. per annum, 
March. June. September. December> 1910-19. 
Persons. °/°° | Persons. eta Persons.. °/°° |‘Persons.| °/°° | Persons.| °/°° 
N.S. W.(a@)| 3,544 1.97, 1,420 0.78| 3,321 1.83|— 675 —0.37 7,610, 4.23 
Victoria 1,249 0.91|—1,685 |-— 1.22 1,848 1.33| 2,678 1,92 4,090 2.96 
Q and 1,976 3.04) 5,726 8.75 1,573 2.37 |—6,362 —9.53 2,913, 4.49 


1,929| 442 586) 1.36 
1,394 4.59 


S.Aust.(4) —1,255 — 2.90|—1,018 — 2.35 930, 2,14 
W. Aust. | ~ 344 4.13) 1,352 4.43) 1,089 3.54;)—1,391 |—4.48 


Tas, .. |—2,270/—11.39|—2,167 |—10.95!— 485'—2.46| 3,661/ 18.55 —1,261/—6.33 
C wealth 3,588; 0.75) 3,628 0.76; 8,276) 1.72|/— 160\—0.03 | 15,332) 3.22 


~ Norm.—The minus sign (—) denotes that the departures were in excess of arrivals, and ope 4 
denotes * per thousand ” of population. 
(a) Including Federal Territory. * (6) Including Northern Territory. 


§ 6. Urban Population. 


1. The Metropolitan Towns.—A feature of the distribution of population in Australia 
is the tendency to accumulate in the capital cities. To such an extent is this metropolitan 
aggregation carried, that in every State the population of the capital far outnumbers 
that of any other town therein, and ranges between 20 and 55 per cent. of the entire 
population of the State. The estimated populations of the several capitals on 31st 
December, 1919, and the percentages of such populations on the totals for the respective 
States, are shewn in the table hereunder. As might be expected, the proportion of 
males resident within the metropolitan areas of the Commonwealth is less than that for 
females. Of the total male population of the Commonwealth 39.19 per cent. live in the 
capital cities, while the corresponding figure for females is 44.93 per cent. That this 
metropolitan concentration is phenomenal may be readily seen by comparing the per- 
centage on the total population with the similar figures for the principal countries of 
Europe, also given in the table hereunder :— 


METROPOLITAN POPULATION. 
- ,_ (Vartous Countrins.) 


~ (a) Population of Greater London in 


1914 was 7,419,704, 


Percentage 
State or Country. Metropolis. Year. | Population. ig Peng ; 
| Country. 
; eee, Et 
| ° 
New South Wales Sydney al f 828,700 att 
~ Victoria Melbourne . om = | 743,000 49.67 
Queensland. . Brisbane. .. at | ° 189,576 26.14 
South Australia Adelaide $ 256,660 54.82 
Western Australia Perth A 142,000 42.81 
Tasmania Hobart % 45,390 20.94 
Commonwealth ° (6 Cities) oc 23205,326 42.03 
New Zealand | Wellington 1919 100,898 8.67 
Denmark | Copenhagen 1916 605,772 20.02 
England London (a) 1914 4,518,021 12:22 
Saxony Dresden ‘1914 551,697 ‘11.07 
Norway Christiania .. 1918 259,445 9.86 
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METROPOLITAN POPULATION. 
(VARIOUS CoUNTRIBS)—continwed. 
Percentage 


l 
State or Country. Metropolis. Year. Population, on total of 
State or 

| Country. 

| o/ 
Netherlands Amsterdam 1917 640,993 9.54 
Treland Dublin 1911 403,030 9.18 
Belgium Brussels 1912 663,647 8.77 
Bavaria Munich 1910 596,467 | 8.66 
Portugal Lisbon 1911 435,359 | 7.31 
France Paris ee 1911 2,888,110 |. 7.29 
Sweden Stockholm .. aah wel Ol Suan 413,163 | Fld 
Austria Vienna es 1910 | 2,031,498 ao 
Scotland Edinburgh .. 1918 | 383,883° | 6.83 
Greece Athens 1907 _| 167,479 . | 6.36 
Prussia Berlin 1916 1,779,107 4.33 
Hungary Budapest 1910 880,371 4,22 
Spain : Madrid 1917 648,760 3,11 
Switzerland Berne 1915 96,900 2.50 
Russia (European) Petrograd 1915 2,318,645 L.76 
Italy | Rome 1915 590,960 1.64 


2. Urban Population Generally —In connection with the particulars shewing the 
tendency in Australia to concentrate population in the metropolis, it should be borne in 
mind that in most of the European States the capital is but one of many populous cities, 
and in some instances is by no means the most populous. In Australia, on the other 
hand, the metropolis is in every instance the most populous city, and, in some of the 
States, is also the only town of considerable magnitude. 

In the following table will be found particulars of all localities in the Commonwealth 
returned at the date of the Census, on 3rd April, 1911, as having a population of over 
3,000. From this it will be seen that there were, in all, 29 localities in the Commonwealth 
returned as having a population upwards of 20,000. Of these 11 were in New South 
Wales, 13 in Victoria, 1 in Queensland, 1 in South Australia, 1 in Western Australia, 
and 2 in Tasmania. 

The figures given in this table relate to the localities specified as defined by the 
residents therein. It must be understood that no clearly defined boundaries exist in 
these cases, and the population given for any locality represents the number of persons 
who returned themselves as belonging to that locality. For the population within the 
boundaries of the principal Local Government Areas in the States, reference should be 
made to paragraph 3 following. 


POPULATION OF PRINCIPAL TOWNS IN THE COMMONWEALTH, 


3rd APRIL, 1911. 
State in | Approx. || State in | Approx. 
Town. which Popula- || Town. which Popula- 
Situated. tions | Situated.| tion. 
| 
100,000 and over— kg a Kinz |20,000 ae ee 100,000— 
dne; Ao NS. 3 continued. 
Seen : Hobart Tas 27,505 
,000 and under ~ 000— Launceston 5 20,937 
: aa VOee aa S.A. 32,981 Leichhardt N.S.W 24,139 
Ballarat Wie: 38,686 Marrickville a 25,998 
Balmain ; NES We 31,961 Melbourne Vie. 88,293 
Brisbane South . ae Qld. 21 ba Melbourne South : 46,016 
Broken Hill . oi) |) SNe 30,953 Newtown N.5.W 26,427 
Brunswick e Vic. 32,201 Paddington cs 24,150 
Carlton ys iC 5 27,476 Perth=.. W.A. 31,300 
Collingwood fc as sf 20,254 Petersham N.S5.W 20,407 
Fitzroy oe Are on 34,141 Prahran Vic. 25,489 
Footscray ao me 5 21,933 Redfern N.S. W 24,275 
Geelong - 21,630 Richmond Vie 38,559 
Glebe .. N.S.W 21,444 St. Kilda 7 25,449 
Hawthorn Vic | 24,353 Sydney North N.S.W. | 32,764 


- 
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POPULATION OF PRINCIPAL TOWNS IN THE COMMONWEALTH, 


Town, 


10,000 and under 20,000— 


Annandale 
~ Ashfield 
Bendigo 
Botany 
Boulder 
Brighton 
Brisbane 


Charters Tow ers 


Essendon 
Goulburn 
Gympie 
Ipswich 
Kalgoorlie 
Kew .. 
Malvern 
Manly 


Malbourks North 


Mosman 
Newcastle 
Northcote 
Parramatta 


Port Melbourne or 


Randwick 
Rockhampton 
South Yarra 
Toowoomba 
Townsville 
Waverley 
Williamstown 
Woollahra 


5,000 and under 10,000 — 


Abbotsford 


Adelaide North Ea 


Albury 
Alexandria 
Ararat 
Armidale 
Arncliffe 
Ascot Vale 
Auburn 
Bathurst 
3exley.. 
Bundaberg 
Burwood 
Cairns .. 
Camberwell 
Castlemaine 
Caultield 
Chatswood 
Claremont 
Coburg 
Cottesloe 
Drummoyne 
Dubbo 
Paglehawk 
Elsternwick 
Erskineville 
Flemington 
Fortitude Valley 
Fremantle 
Fremantle South 
Glenelg 


Grafton and Grafton South | 


Granville 
Hamilton 


Hurstville 
Inverell 
Kensington 
Kogarah 
Leederville 
Lismore 
Lithgow 
Mackay 


Maitland West .. 


Maryborough 


” 
Moonee Ponds 


3rp APRIL, 1911—continued. 


State in 
which 


Situated. 


Approx. 


Popula- 
tion. 


11,250 
12,096 
17,883 
10,228 
12,833 
11,096 
17,715 
15,037 
10,087 
10,187 
11,718 
10,445 
13,488 
11,143 
15,319 
10,687 
17,750 
13,189 
12,816 
17,491 
127520 
13,471 
15,793 
15,451 
10,060 
16,160 
13,678 
18,961 
12,114 
12,816 


9,308 
9,300 
5,862 
9,491 
5,402 
6,530 
5.034 
5,655 
5,602 


5,368 


7,090 
6.406 
6,253 
5,003 
6,123 
6,938 
6,944 
5,551 
5,112 
§,1381 
7,341 
6,300 
5,499 
7,609 
6,991 
6,135 
7,395 
9,410 
5,804 
8,065 


Town. 


5,000 and under 10,000—cont. 


Mount Morgan .. 
New Farm i 
Newtown 
Norwood 

Orange 
Paddington 
Parkside 

Port Pirie 
Preston 

Rockdale 
Rookwood 

St. Peters 
Subiaco 
Tamworth 
Toowong 

Wagga Wagga 
Wallaroo 
Warrnambool 
Warwick 
Waterloo rr 
Woolloongabba .. 


3,000 and under 5, se - 


Albany 

Armadale 
Bairnsdale 
seechworth 
3enalla 

Bunbury ¥ 

Camperdown... 


Campsie 
Canterbury 
Casino 
Cessnock 
Clifton Hill 
Cobar .. 
Colac * 
Concord 
Coonamble 
Cootamundra 
Cowra 
Darlington 
Daylesford 
Devonport 
Dulwich Hill 
Eehuca 
Enfield 
Forbes ‘ 
Fremantle East 
ns North 
Gawler 
Geraldton 
Glen Innes 
Goodwood 
Grenfell 
Guildford 
Gunnedah 
Hamilton 
Hindmarsh 
Horsham 
Ithaca 
Junee .. 
Kangaroo Point... 
Katoomba ee 
Kensington = 
Kurri-Kurri 


Kyneton = 
Liverpool i 
Maldon oe 
Merewether ; 
Midland Junetion 
Mildura Ap 
Moonta ey 
Moree .. : 
Mount Gambier 
Mudgee AG 
Narrabri 


State in 
which 


Situated. | 


Approx. 


Popula- 
tion. 


9,772 


5,863 
9,454 


5,273 


7,968 
5,025 


5,374 
7,037 
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GRAPHS OF TOTAL POPULATION OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 
AND HACH STATE THEREIN, 1788-1919, 
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(See Tables pages 81 to 83.) 


EXPLANATION OF GRAPHS, 1788-1860.—The base of each small square represents two years’ interval 
for both States and Commonwealth, and the vertical height for the States 25,000 persons, and for the 
Commonwealth 50,000 persons. 


1860 onward.—The base of each small square represents one year’s interval for both States and 
Commonwealth, and the vertical height for the States 50,000 persons, and for the Commonwealth 100,000 
persons. 


In both graphs the zero line for the States is the bottom line ; for the Commonwealth it is the line 
marked ‘‘ Zero for Commonwealth.” The scales on the right above the Commonwealth zero line relate 
to the Commonwealth, and those on the left relate to the States. 


Where the population falls suddenly the fall denotes the creation of a new colony, e.g., New South 
Wales 1825, loses the whole population of Tasmania, then erected into a separate colony. 


The curves are as follows :—Commonwealth, an unbroken line; New South Wales, — — —; 
Victoria, — -— -— 2 Wace == ; South Australia, — -- —- - —; Western 
Australia, — — — - — — — - CMMI SOME Gl, = ; the names on the curves also shew, which 
State each represents. 
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GRAPHS OF MALE AND FEMALE POPULATIONS, COMMONWEALTH OF 
AUSTRALIA, 1796-1919. 
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(See Tables pages 81 to 83.) 


EXPLANATION OF GRAPHS.—1796-1860. The base of each small square represents two years’ 
interval, and the vertical height 50,000 persons, The distances upward from the zero line denote the 
number of males, and downward the number of females. 


1860 onward. The base of each small square represents one year's interval, and the vertical height 
100,000 persons. 


From 1860 onward is shewn, for purposes of comparison, the manner in which the numbers of each 
sex in the Commonwealth would have grown from 1860, if, during that period, there had been in operation 
the rate of increase actually experienced in the United States:from 1790 to 1860. 


The asymmetry of the two series of graphs reveals the want of uniformity in the inerease of the two 
sexes. 
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GRAPHS OF MALE AND FEMALE POPULATION OF THE STATES OF 
AUSTRALIA, 1796-1919. 
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(See Table page 81.) 


EXPLANATION OF GRAPHS.—1796-1860. The base of each small square represents two years’ interval, 
and the vertical height 20,000 persons. The distances upward from the zero line represent the number 
of males, and downward the number of females. 


The sudden falls denote the creation of new colonies. 


1860 onward.—The base of each small square represents one year’s interval, and the vertical height 
50,000 persons. 


The names on the curves denote the States to which they refer, and the curves are as follows :— 
New South Wales, — — —; Victoria, — - — - — ; Queensland, — — -- —— -- ; South Australia, 
= Ses oe ==) Western Australia, ———— —— = —— ; Tasmania, — — - — — - ; af 


The asymmetry of the two series of graphs reveals the want of uniformity in the increase of the two 
sexes. 


GRAPHS SHEWING 
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TOTAL INCREASE OF POPULATION OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF 


AUSTRALIA AND THE STATES OF NEW SOUTH WALES AND VICTORIA, 1860-1919. 
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(For explanation sce foot of next page. 
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GRAPHS SHEWING TOTAL INCREASE OF POPULATION OF THE STATES OF QUEENSLAND, 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, AND TASMANTA, 1860-1919. 
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EXPLANATION OF GRAPHS SHEWING TOTAL INCRHASE.—The base of each small square represents an 
interval of a year for both States and Commonwealth ; the vertical height represents 5,000 for the 
Commonwealth and the States. In the first graph (on page 103) three zero lines are taken (i) for the 
Commonwealth, (ii) for New South Wales, and (iii) for Victoria. In the second graph four zero lines 
are taken (i) for Queensland, (ii) for South Australia, (iii) for Western Australia, and (iv) for Tasmania, 


DECRRASES in population are shewn by carrying the graph in such cases below the zero line, the 
@istance of the graph below the zero line indicating the extent of the decrease. The scales in these 
instances are on the right hand of the graph. 


The names above thie curves denote the States to which they belong. 


(See Table page 97.) 
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GRAPHS OF NATURAL INCREASE OF THE POPULATION OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
AND STATES OF AUSTRALIA, 1860-1919. 
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EXPLANATION OF GRAPHS.—The base of each small square represents one year for both States and 
Commonwealth, and the vertical height 1,000 persons for the States and 2,000 persons for the Commonwealth. 


The distances upward from the zero line, marked 0 for both Commonwealth and States, denote the 
excess of births over deaths. The scale on the left relates to the Commonwealth, and that on the right 
to the States. The names shew the States to which the curves refer, they are as follows -—Common- 
Wealth - > New South Wales, -—:; Victoria, — - =; Queensland, — — --——.-.« 


South Australia, — - -—---—--; Western Australia, ——-—-—-——-: "Yasmania, —_-——- 


(See Table page 94.) 
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GRAPHS SHEWING MASCULINITY OF THE POPULATION OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
AND STATES OF AUSTRALIA, 1796-1919. 
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(See Table page 86.) 


resents an interval of two years and 
The basic lines (shewn thickened) for 
al equality of the sexes. 


EXPLANATION OF GRAPHS.—The base of each small square re} 
the vertical height an excess of five males per 100 of population. 
Commonwealth and all the States are at zero, equivalent to a numeric 


outh Wales, and the Commonwealth in the years 1916, 
2 and 1914 to 1919, South Australia in the years 1902 
and 1917, the curves are below the zero line, 


It will be noticed that in the case of New 5 
1917, and 1918, Victoria in the years 1903 to 191 
to 1904 and 1914 to 1919, and Tasmania for the years 1916 
thus shewing an excess of females over males. 


DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION THROUGHOUT THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
AUSTRALIA, ACCORDING TO CENSUS OF 1911. 


OF THE 


COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTAALIA 


The above map furnishes a graphic representation of the distribution of 
the Commonwealth at the date of the census of 1911, For this purpose the density of the population 
has been computed for the counties of each State, and the ‘reas representing these counties have been 
shaded in accordance with the following seale of density : 


the population of 


A— Less than 1 inhabitant in 16 sq. miles 
Brom 1 inhabitant in 16 sq. miles to less than 1 in 4 sq. miles 
4 


a ” ¥y st 1 in 1 sq. mile 
dD a ol = 1 sq. mile ce 2in Len, 

1D) » 2inhabitants in 1 * as 4 inl +3 
F— , 4 8 1 s vi 8 inl 


a) 3 1 ‘ os 16 in 1 ; 
M16 inhabitants and upwards in 1 sq. mile 


The cross within the concentric circles, the centre of which is practically on the longitvde of 
Melhourne and the latitude of Sydney, represents the “ centre of gravity " of the population of the 
Commonwealth, and the cross within the single cirele in each State represents the ‘centre of 
fravity " of the population of such State. 
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POPULATION OF PRINCIPAL TOWNS IN THE COMMONWEALTH, 
38RD APRIL, 1911—continued. 
{ ears i | = if “> die - 
| | } 
ie | State in | Approx. State in | Approx. 
Town. | _ which | Popula- || Town. which Popul: 
| Situated.| tion. || | Situated. tion, 
| | za 
3,000 and under 5,000—cont. | | /3,000 and under 5,000—cont. 

Newtown os wl) STAs; 3,382 || Stawell on - Vie. 4,843 
Northam W.A 4,205 || Strathfield N.S.W. 3,093 
Oakleigh a ate 3,341 || Summer Hill oo 3,854 
Parkes (ON.oews | So yalt || Temora se 3,561 
Perth North | W.A. | 4,895 |} Toorak Vic. 8,630 
Perth West i 3,291 || Unley .. we S.A. 4,397 
Port Adelaide S.A 3,386 || Wangaratta 5 | vie 4,136 
Prospect % 3,998 || Waratah | N.S.W. 3,597 
Queenstown Tas 3,659 || Wellington . 4,409 
Roma .. Qld. 3,157 || Willoughby Bs 4,693 
Ryde .. | N.S.W 3,247 || Windsor Vic. 3,953 
St. Arnaud | Vic. 4,096 || Wollongong N.S.W. 4,725 
Sale .. | ee 3,491 || Wonthaggi Vic. 3,223 
Semaphore | §.A. | 3,495 || Wyalong N.S.W. 3,301 
Shepparton Vic. |- 4,049 Young an 3,619 
Singleton | N.S.W. | 3,655 Zeehan Tas. 3,951 

| | 


Many of the towns contained in the foregoing table are credited with population 
which is not really urban in character, owing to the fact that in the compilation of this 
table all persons stating that they resided in a given town were classed as part of its 
population, although certain of them may have dwelt a considerable distance from its 
business centre. For the purpose of providing a more satisfactory comparison of the 
urban populations of the several States, the following table has been compiled from the 
1911 Census data, shewing the area and population of incorporated districts of an urban 
character. The incorporated areas included consist solely of those of the type of 
boroughs having a population of 2,500 and upwards. In all the States except Tasmania, 
the local government areas, although variously designated, are divided into two types— 
(a) boroughs (mainly urban), (b) shires (almost entirely rural). In the case of Tasmania, 
Hobart and Launceston correspond to the “ borough” type, but several of the other 
“‘ municipalities ’? contain towns which, under the scheme in force in the other States, 
would be classed as boroughs, and are certainly urban in character. Six of these, viz.— 
Beaconsfield, Burnie, Devonport, Newtown, Queenstown and Zeehan, have consequently 
been included at the figures shewn for them as localities, and an area of four square 
miles (2,560 acres) has been arbitrarily adopted for each. In all other cases the areas 
are those of the incorporated districts concerned. 

URBAN POPULATION OF AUSTRALIA, 3rd APRIL, 1911. 


{ 


Population of Urban Area. 

ercentage 
Number. aye ee Ives a Total 

echo: Population. 
Acres. Of 4 
New South Wales 571,215 903,254 1.58 54.85 
Victoria 153,880 710,418 4.62 54.00 
Queensland 112,928 215,602 1.91 35.59 
South Australia 29,322 153,927 5.25 37.68 
Western Australia 30,061 119,591 3.98 42.39 
Tasmania 23,744 68,434 2.88 35.79 
Commonwealth 921,150 2A 226 D6) 48.74 


3. Municipal Population.—In the following table the population of the Local 
Government Areas in the several States will be found set out. It includes only those 


areas having a population over 5,000. 
C.6644.—4, = 
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By the term “ Local Government Areas ”’ is meant those districts which have been 
incorporated for municipal purposes. These districts or the controlling bodies are 
variously known in the several States as Cities, Towns, Boroughs, Shires, Municipalities, 
Corporations, District Councils and Road Districts. 


POPULATION OF PRINCIPAL LOCAL GOVERNMENT AREAS IN THE 
COMMONWEALTH, 3rd APRIL, 1911. 


| 
State in Approx. | State in | Approx. 
Loral Government Area. which Popula- Local Government Area. which Popula- 
Situated. tion. | Situated. tion. 
| 
| | 
100,000 and upwards == | | 10,000 & under 20,000—cont. 
Sydney .. | N.S.W. [112,921 || Parramatta wa -. | N.S.W. | 12;468 
Motasurne on ne Vic. 103,593 Port Melbourne ka Vic. 13,515 
Queenton <j oth Qld. 14,277 
Randwick <a oat! MBs 19,463 
| Rockdale ce ce ee 14,095 
20,000 and under = 000— | Rockhampton .. pik Qid. 15,456 
‘Adelaide ae S.A. 42,294 | Toowoomba ue ar ‘i 13,119 
Ashfield me <f N.S.W. 20,431 l Townsville * oe a 10,636 
Ballarat (City) .. ae Vic. 22,017 || Waterloo a oid a 10,072 
Balmain a =a | teats Wee 32,038 | Waverley at a sb 19,831 
Bendigo a ree Vie. 28,539 | Williamstown .. +" Vic. 15,275 
Brisbane — Qld. 39,917 Willoughby oa me a 13.036 
Brisbane, South. es id 80,051 Woollahra : os Ss 16,989 
Broken Hill + ae N.S.W. 30,972 | | 
Brunswick a sb Vie. 82,215 | 
Cessnock te -. | N.S.W. | 21,018 | 
Collingwood an oe Vie. 34,190 ! 
Essendon ‘ ** rf 23,749 5,000 and under a sha | 
Fitzroy ae is ne 34,283 Alberton i Vic. 5,479 
Footscray 5% - " 23,643 || Albury at -. | NSW. 6,309 
Glebe .. he x N.S.W. 21,943 | Ararat (Shire) .. at Vic. 6,335 
Hawthorn Sri ee Vic. 24,450 Auburn me o W.8.W. 6,559 
Hobart x A Tas. 27,526 || Bairnsdale x vi Vie. 8,190 
Latnceston “e ‘s Pe 20,754 | Bathurst ee Sem fe BS a 8,575 
Leichhardt .. | N.S.W. | 24,254 Beechworth =... ae Vic. 5,978 
Marrickville “4 ra a 30,653 || Bellingen od vo} WR 9,124 
Melbourne, South ed Vic. 46,190 Bonalla aia a Vic. 7,688 
Newtown re +» | NSW. | 26,498 || Berwick _ - ee 6,632 
Paddington : oy N 24,317 || Bexley es oe NS.W. 6,517 
Perth (Municipality) at W.A. 35,767 Bland . at S% - 5,522 
Petersham ae be Mae Wa |), Bee Bl: vxland or s 9,661 
Port Adelaide .. +* S.A. 24,015 Blue Mountains — ‘% ‘ 6,902 
Prahran ~ a Vio. 45,367 || Boree .. 9 ae = 6,111 
Redfern nf a« | NSW. | 2h ee7 Borung ae +3 Vic. 5,412 
Richmond a if Vie. 40,442 || Botany, North .. .. | N.S.W. | 6,886 
St. Kilda ¥- oe és 25,334 || Bright ue es Vie. 5,943 
Sydney, North .. -» | N.S.W. | 34,646 | Bundaberg ws Qld. 5,516 
Unley .. - ae S.A. 23,773 | Buninyong (Shire) Buel: Vio; 5,594 
| Burnside * S.A. 9,416 
| ees sa med» a so. We 9,380 
yron .. es eM 
10,000 and under * 000— | Caboolture - a Qia. 5750 
’Alexand lria ; + N.S.W. 10,123 | Cairns (Town) .. wh 5.164 
Annandale ny . 11,240 Canoblas - .. | NSW. | 5,140 
Ballarat, East .. Pe Vie. 15,962 Castlemaine oe ae Vic. 5,228 
Boulder ea .. | W.A. | 10/824 || Clifton - | Qld. 7,099 
Brighton ae a Vic. 12,083 Coburg aie Ke Vic. 91505 
Bulli... i .. | N.8.W. | 10,193 |} Coolamon 3 .. | N.S.W. | 5,600 
Camberwell |. .. | Vie. | 12551 || Crookwell Bi - 6.223 
Canterbury a +» | N.S.W. | 11,835 || Dandenong Se im Vie. 5,134 
Caulfield us .. | Vie. | 15,919 |} Deloraine fe .. | Tas. 5,779 
Colac .. 5 be 14,212 || Dimboola 5 oF 5,796 
Fremantle (Municipality)... W.A. | 14,499 || Dorrigo i .. | W.8.W. | 7984 
Geelong Vie. 13,618 Drummoyne ., m 8,678 
Goulburn - .. | N.S.W. | 10,093 || Eaglehawk |” .. | _ Vie. 7,588 
Hindmarsh .. | S.A. | 121835 |] Brina .. * .. | NSW. | 9176 
thaca Qld. | 15,756 || Erskineville || “a 7,299 
Kalgoorlie (Road District) | W.As 12,061 i) ae ie Qia 5.575 f 
orca and nik ir S.A. 13,892 Euroa .. sf - Vie. 5,130 
Kew |. .. | Vie. { 11152 || Gtengalian a os | is 5,982 
cr “ss Macquarie . «+ | N.S.W, 14,610 Gobang és Ae ee Of 5.326 
wats rn =i Re Vic. 15,969 Goolman si, a Qld. | 5,289 
oe a .. | NSW. 10,465 || Granville na .. | NSW. | 7281 
5 ab - : uyra .. "5 ee 
~ fake pllames ++ | Vie. | 12,757 Gympie i‘ va eee 038 
Mosman a .. | N.S.W. | 13,948 |] Hamilton st .. | N.S.W. | 73908 
oe . “ e 11610 || Hampden Yat el ee 9,829 
= +. | Vie. | 17/519 || Hastings . .. | NSW. | 6746 
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POPULATION OF PRINCIPAL LOCAL GOVERNME 
NT AREAS IN THE 
COMMONWEALTH, 3rp etl 1911—continued. 


i] 
State in | Approx. | State in | A 
‘ re ae | A oe 
Local Government Area, | which Popula- || Local Government Area. which Bovale. 
|Situated.| tion. || Situated tion 
\| 
| i| 
Ds se recon: 10, ao | 5 | | 5,000 and under 10 ,000—coné. 

ae erg Vic. 8,610 | Perth (Road District) an W.A. 5,066 
s zi ds Ag -- | Qld. 5,656 || Phillip Island & Woolamai Vic. 7,067 
Hornsbs .. | N.S.W. | 8,901 || Pioneer Qld. 9,752 
tad s Hill é oo | 6 5,013 | Poowong and Jeetho a Vic: 7.449 
ae ille , Aaa Pe 6,533 Port Germein .. ey S.A. 5,210 
lawarra, Central oe Ee 5,000 Portland (Stee) oe Vic 5,291 
Illawarra, North * = 5,157 Port Pirie ; wa | Seb 9,385 
Imlay . th 7 =) 85 bee Preston be Sl eavics 5,049 
Ipswich 2 -. | Qid. | 9,528 || Prospect e Abhay. 6,813 
Jondaryan woes 7,469 || Rodney = ay uC 6,718 
Kadina (District Council) © S.A. 8,096 Rookwood aks N.S W 5.418 
Kalgoorlie siete ci reecsea | W.A. | 8,781 || Rosalie ae ay Qld ‘ 7,982 
Karkarooc : | Vic. | 5,743 || Ryde .- “i Pa aNESS We 5,281 
Kentish * ..| Tas. | 5,571 || St. Peters E SA "| 8'410 
Kerang “d Senha vies 8,969 || - on, | 9,073 
Kogarah = Oe Se 6,953 || Severn le ae || INS YS 6,885 
Korong ne oe Vic. | 5,517 || Shepparton 20 51) Vic: 6,099 
Ku-ring-gai. .. | N.S.W. | 9,458 || Stephens . eal @ids 5,415 
Kyneton 4 Big. Wi, 6,904 | Stroud = . | MSW. | 5,417 
Leederville Ay euilee Wests 5,457 || Subiaco os 3 W.A. 8,926 
Leven .. zs 1. | Das. 5,450 || Swan Hill * itil Vie: 6,795 
Lilydale fu, 22h. Vie. 6,329 Tamworth che ous N.S.W. 7.145 
Lismore a .. | N.S.w. | 7,381 Tarampa oh Old 6,699 
Lithgow s ¥ 8,196 Tarro .. .. | N.S.W. | 6,492 
Liverpool Plains is 5,651 Tenterfield (Shire) ot ie 5,153 
Livingstone... ol Gd. 5,656 || ‘Terania a ) 5,621 
Lyndhurst Bs .. | N.S.wW. | 6,740 Thebarton = Sell sak 8,720 
Mackay et ae Qld. 5,141 || Thuringowa Ra ~ Qld. 5,095 
Macleay a N.S.W. | 6,679 || Tintenbar Ma oi N.S8.W. 5,865 
Maitland, West . IN ba 8,210 Toombul a se Qld. 6,791 
Marong ei 9 Vic. 6,646 Toowong Pe aa Re 6,286 
Maroochy = ae Qld. 5,288 || Towong ae ath Vic. 6,418 
Maryborough .. a Vie. 5,675 Tungamah ar i os 5,376 
— “3 -- | Qld. 9.673 || Tweed ok sata Neca Via 7,308 
Mildura a0 ae Vic. 6,119 || Wagga Wagga .. ss : 6,419 
Mitcham kg ae S.A. 5,035 Wallarobba sa Ee be 5,619 
Mount Morgan .. ae Qld. 8,504 || Wambo ne ae Qld. 6,749 
Mulwaree =f .. | NS.W. 7,009 || Waranga an Vic. 5,291 
Namoi do De EP 8,092 Warrnambool (Shire) ne 6 8,653 
Nanango as ae Qld. 6,433 Warrnambool ee a a 7,010 
Narracan ae mg Vic. 5,408 Warwick ot Qld. 5,248 
New Norfolk . Me Tas. 6,124 Waugoola oe at INGSas Wie 5,262 
Newtown and Chilwell a Wic: 5,831 Wickham ae ae - 8,434 
Numurkah ie AN - 6,844 Windsor en aa Qld. 8,970 
Nunawading a tte a 7,120 Woodville ne 2 S.A. 7,787 
Patrick’s Plains Be ifeas VK. 6,894 || Zeehan a3 Pe Tas. 5,726 


§ 7. Assisted Immigration. 

In the earlier days of settlement in Australia, State-assisted immigration played an 
important part.> Such assistance ceased for the time being in Victoria in 1873, in South 
Australia in 1886, and in Tasmania in 1891. In New South Wales, general State-aided 
immigration was discontinued in the year 1887, but those who arrived under that system 
and were still residing in New South Wales might, under special regulations, send for 
their wives and families. A certain amount of passage money, graduated according to 
the age of the immigrant, was required to be paid in each case. Under the provisions 
of these regulations, immigrants to the number of 1994 received State assistance during 
the years 1888 to 1899 inclusive. From 1900 to 1905 no assistance of any kind was 
‘given, but from 1906 onwards assistance has again been afforded. In Queensland and 
Western Australia, such assistance, although varying considerably in volume from year 
to year, has been accorded for many years past. Assistance to immigrants, which in 
the case of Victoria had practically ceased in 1873, has recently been again afforded. 
In South Australia the principle of State assistance was again introduced in 1911, and 
in Tasmania in 1912. 

The number of assisted immigrants for the years 1914 to 1919, and the total from 
the earliest times up to the end of 1919, are given in the following table :— 
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ASSISTED IMMIGRANTS DURING THE YEARS 1914 TO 1919, AND UP TO THE 
END OF 1919. 


STATES AND COMMONWEALTH. 


Tas. | C’wilth. 


State .. ” .. | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Qid. | 8. Aust. | W.A. | 

—_— = = | | = } ee ' 

No. Assisted during 1914| 6,655 | 7,496 | 4,096 | 644 | 1,729 | 185 | 20,805 
s £ » 1915] 1,695 | 1,724] 1,599 79 635 | 64 | 5,796 
‘ » 1916} 649 327 | 300 ne 103 18 | 1,397 
af ‘ =. J0lF 239 | 146 91 4 26 2 504 
i : 1918 199 | 101 | 100 1 ae 26 -. |. #26 
: ; 1919 67 | 139 | 30 i° 4s = “a 245 

| 
| 


| 
= ss . = | 
Total to end of 1919 .. | 272,001 | 186,894 | 214,186 | 102,707 | 41,821 22,183 | 839,792 


§ 8. Enumerations and Estimates. 

1. Musters.—Actual enumerations of Australia’s population, of varying accuracy, 
have been made from the earliest times onward. These were originally known as 
““Musters,” and were first undertaken with a view to estimating the food and other 
requirements of the settlements. They appear to have been very unreliable, and to 
have been carried out at least annually from 1788 to 1825, when they were discontinued. 

2. Census-taking.—The first regular Census in Australia was that of New South 
Wales, in November, 1828. The dates on which Censuses have been taken in the several 
States, and the populations enumerated thereat, are shewn in the table on the next page. 

3. The Census of 1901.—A conference of the Government Statisticians of Australia 
and New Zealand was held in Sydney in February and March, 1900, with the object of 
securing uniformity in the collection and compilation of the Census of 1901. The 
householder’s schedule which it drafted made provision for the collection of information 
in all the States under the following heads, viz. :—Name, Sex, Age, Conjugal Condition, 
Relation to Head of Household, Occupation, Sickness and Infirmity, Birthplace, Length 
of Residence in Colony, Religion, Education, Materials of Houses and Number of Rooms. 
In addition to these, it was agreed that States so desiring might include further inquiries 
relating to Land, Live Stock, Crops, and certain other matters. 

Provision was made for uniformity in the classification and compilation of the data 
by formulating rules for dealing with cases in which differences of opinion as to methods 
of treatment might exist. Thus, although conducted by six different States, the Census 
of the Commonwealth, as taken in 1901, was carried out on a fairly uniform plan, and 
consequently furnished data in many ways suitable for purposes of aggregation or 
comparison. A detailed examination of the results, however, gives many indications of 
departure from a common line of action, which, in the absence of a central authority, 
ean hardly be avoided in an undertaking of this nature. 

4, The Census of 1911.—Under Section 51, sub-section (xi.) of the Constitution Act, 
power is given to the Parliament of the Commonwealth to make laws with respect to 
“Census and Statistics.” This power was brought into requisition in 1905, when the 
Census and Statistics Act of 1905 became law, being assented to on 8th December, 1905. 
Under this Act provision is made for the appointment of a Commonwealth Statistician, 
and amongst other duties that officer is charged with the taking of a Census in the year 
1911 and in every tenth year thereafter. 

The particulars which the Act requires to be included in the Census schedule are 
almost identical with those which were contained in the 1901 schedule, the principal 
alterations being that “‘ Length of Residence in Australia ” is specified instead of “ Length 
of Residence in the Colony of Enumeration,” that “ Duration of Marriage’ has to be 
asked in all cases, and that nationality has to be ascertained in addition to birthplace. 
The Census was taken as at 3rd April, 1911. 

In each State a Census supervisor was appointed to control the collection within 
that State under the direction of the Commonwealth Statistician, Each State was then 
divided into Census districts, each of which was placed in the charge of an enumerator, 
and each Census district was further subdivided into collectors’ districts, one collector 
for each district, 

It should be noted, in connexion with the Census of 1911, that a slight change in 
defining the date of reference has been made in order to accord with the English practice. 
In previous Australian Censuses the date of the Census has been taken to be that of the 
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LNG 


day preceding the midnight which is adopted as the determining point. Thus, at the 


Census of 1901, where the figures given relate a 
31st March and the 1st April, the Australian Ce 
March, while in a precisely similar case in Engla 
At the Census of 1911, taken as at midnight bet 
the Census has, 


in accordance with the English practice 


and that day was gazetted as the day of the Census. 
5. The Census of 1921.—The third Australian Census since the commencement of the 
century will be taken as at midnight between the 3rd and 4th April, 1921, under the 


Census and Statistics Act. 


1911: 


pproximately to midnight between the 
nsus was stated to be that of the 31st 
nd it was stated to be that of Ist April. 
ween the 2nd and 3rd April, the date of 
, been stated to be the 3rd April, 


On this occasion it is intended to utilize the Federal Electoral 
organization for collecting purposes, and to tabulate the results, as far as possible, 
machinery. The questions to be asked will not differ greatly from those 


by 


at the Census of 


The total populations enumerated at the several Australian Censuses are shewn in 
the following table :— 


AUSTRALIAN CENSUSES. 


Population Enumerated (exclusive of Aboriginals). 


| 
Census | ie ; : 
eto | | | | Common- 
Year. | New Soutl ae ti a Soutl West Se ee gel me 
| ake. a | Victoria. Queensland. | Hers eee | Tasmania. (Teta). 
(Nov.) | 
1828 36,598 | 
(2nd Sept.) | 
1833 | 60,794 | | | 
| (2nd Sept.) | | | 
1836 | 77,096 | | eee 
(2nd March) | | (27th Sept.) 
1841 130,856 eee =, 50,216 
| | (26th Feb.) 
1844} 2 17,366 
(2nd March) | | Oe ae | 
j 9,609 | | Le ie 
ae eee | (31st Dec.) 
| - 70,164 
ui (10th Oct.) 
| = 4,622 ae 
ries | (ist Mar.) (a) | (ist Jan.) (1st Mar.) 
1851 | 268,344 | ay | 63,700 Ae 70,130 
(26th Apr.)(b) (30th Sept.) 
1854 228 me 11,743 
| | | (31st Mar.) 
1855 | ne | 85,821 
| (ist March) | 
5 269,722 a, | a 
Ba oc (29th Mar.) | (at Mar) 
7 08,99 58 5492 
1857 408,998 | | es 
ee eee Pins WA oe ve 14,837 a 
| (7th April) | (7th April) |(7th April)(b)| (7th April) (7th April) 
4861 | 350,860 538,628 | 30,059 126,830 89,977 
| (1st Jan.) 
| 61,467 wha 
ex | | (26th Mar.) 
j 5 163,452 
ae | (2nd Mar.) 
OL a ae 
et oe (31st Mar.) | (7th Feb.) 
1870 : A ie ig 24,785 | 99,328 
(2nd April) (2nd April) Ge cee en 
99 730,198 120, Fs 
1871 | 502,998 3 ee goth iee 
Ge » 5.8 173,283 || 213,27 a ‘ut oi 
a (c) 749,825 861,566 | 213,525 279,865 29,708 115,705 | 2,250,194 
a4 ‘ (1st May) 
1886 | ins fe 322.85: ae = ti a ay 
1891 (d)| 1,123,954 | 1,139,840 | 393,718 oe Lone 146,667 3,174,892 
¢ )| 1,354,846 | 1,201,070 | 498,129 | 363,1é 84,12 ; 3.773, 
tn in ] 646,734. tele lovaoil 605,813 eat 282,114 191,211 | 4,455,005 
(a) 1.714 } (h) 8,310 


(a) Including Port Phillip District, which afterwards became the Colony of Victoria. (b) Previously 


i i March. (f) 3rd April. 
i i South Wales. (c) 3rd April. (d) 5th April. (e) 31st : Apr 
Oy Beloien arsvors ie aa auc with New South Wales. (h) Northern Territory, previously 


included with South Australia. 
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6. Estimates of Population.—In the absence of an annual enumeration of the popu- 
lation, it becomes necessary to adopt some method of estimating it for intercensal periods, 
basing such estimates on the results of the most recent Censuses. The manner in which 
this is effected varies, however, in different parts of the world. In England, for example, 
the assumption usually made is that the rate of increase of the preceding intercensal 
period will continue unchanged during the current period. Again, in the United States, 
it has been assumed, in certain cases, that the numerical increase per annum ascertained 
for the preceding intercensal period will hold good for the current period. From the 
earliest times in Australia, ‘ statistics of fluctuation ” have been obtained from the records 
of births, deaths, arrivals and departures. With reasonable thoroughness in the collection 
of such statistics, the deduced estimates possess much greater weight than those based om 
the mere assumption of a continuation of the increase experienced in the preceding period. 
In most cases, however, estimates of population, based on statistics of fluctuation, are 
found to be in excess at the Census, thus furnishing. evidence of a uniform tendency to 
over-estimation, and indicating the necessity for a correction. In the population figures. 
given in the earlier portion of the present section, the estimates of the population of the 
several States have been carefully revised, the results of the various Censuses being 
taken in conjunction with the records of births, deaths, arrivals and departures. It is- 
believed that by this means the population of the Commonwealth from the date of 
settlement onwards has been obtained with a high degree of accuracy, and that the 
figures supplied represent a reasonably close approximation to the actual numbers. A 
detailed account of the adjustment for the decennium 1901-10 will be found on pp. 112-118 
of Year Book No. 6. Particulars for the several States from the date of settlement 
onwards are given in the following tables, and are shewn by graphs on pages 105 to 
107 :— 


COMMONWEALTH POPULATION FROM EARLIEST DATE. 


Estimated Population at end of Year. 


Year. | States. Territories. 
: Common- 
; wealth, 
| N.S.W. Victoria. Q'land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust Tas, Northern Federal, 
= 
MALEs. 

ceeese oe ae of . , | 3,780: 
1395 | : ; 5.305 
1810 7,585 [a se? Ties 7,585 
1815 9848 hese § ; s aa | ones 
1820 | 23,784 | sn Ol ae “ees e 23,784 
1825 | 29,300 | | .. _ |b) 10,970 | 40,288 
i880 33,900 | 877 18,108 | 52,885. 
835 | 51,949 if 1,231 | 28,749 | 81,929 
1840 85,560 | 8,272 | 1.484} — 323040 s 127,306 
1845 | 113,739 12,810 2.689! 43.921) ° 2. 173,159 
1850 | 154,976 A 35,002, 8,576 | 44,999| |. 238,683: 
1855 | 147,822 |(0) 226,462 | | 48,843 | 8.311) 38680| .. 470,118 

1860 | 197,851 | 330,302 (b) 16,817 | 64,340 | 91597 | 49,653 | i 668,5 
1865 | 222,890 | 848,717 | 53,202 | 84,255 | 13,575 | 560,549 | 1 te 773,278 
870 | 272,121) 897,280 | 69,921 | 94804 | 15,511 58,517 | .. 902,494 
1875 | 322/534 424,269 | 102.161 | 108,706 | 16,141 54,678 s ; 1,028,489 
1880 | 404,952 | 450,558 | 124,013 | 147,438 | 16,985 | 64,568 : 1,204,514 
1885 | 518,606 504,097 | 186,866 | 162,425 | 20,688 67,712 |. 1,460,394 
1890 602,704 595,519 223,252 166,019 | 28'854 76,453 | .. » | 1692)831 

g ; ‘ 180,314 | 69,733 | 80.485 | .. 5 ; 
1900 716.047 | 601,773 | 274,684 | 180,319 | 110,088 | 89,768 ((c) 4,288 ‘ 1076 ope 
tod | basi | Gaaass | Sas'ua [Sposer | tsvont | eee | dae | | aQQaas 

0 58, : (657 | 157,971 | 98,866 | 2.738 22 
1915 | 953,160 | 693650 | 359°541 | 212°080 | 171'30 . “9 aan 
1916 | 923,603 | 666,036 | 344’557 | 201.998 |150'008 | gy’a99 | s'oam (a ony | savetao 
1917 | 935,384 671,382 | 345/615 | 2017433 | 158.7 GLiemo {Babe dntoea | egoxoee 
: 382 ’ } 58,701 | 101,520 | 31886 | 1,080 | 2.41 
1918 | 957,723 | 684,908 | 353,001 | 205;823 | 161, 5, f ; "473.207 
‘ : y ‘ 464 | 105,434 

1919 | 1,011,481 | 740,884 | 378,904 | 224631 176/902 | 112'448 ser ous eeua ses 


a ee 
(a) Details as to sex not available for earlier 
quinquennial dates, (b) Provio: 
New South Wales. (c) Previously included with sole Per Be ca gs 


ce ial 
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COMMONWEALTH POPULATION FROM EARLIEST DATE—continued. 


| : Hstimated Population at end of Year, 


Year. | States. Territories. 

ors E eaaeaat ; — <i Common- 

N.S.W. | Victoria. Q'land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust. Tas. Northern Federal. | Mi 

I'EMALES. 
¢4)1800 1,487 | ae, 1,437 
1805 2312 rey) i 2’312 
1810 3.981 ict ial 3981 
1815 {| «+5215 | Pit 5,215 
1820 9,759 | oe | ae ee < fre | 9759 
1825 9,004 | ae ae aes | oe (b) 3,213 mae aa | 12°17 
1830 | 10,688 * NR hion ew 20§ 6,171 = a 17,154 
1835 | 19,355 rad || e.My: 617 11,423 = - 31425 
1840 41,908 KS i 6,358 877 13,959 ce i 63,102 
1845 | 74,179 a | < | 9,650] 1,790 20,370 ae ne 105,989 
1850 | 111,924 a | me | 27,798] 2,310 24,641 it = 166,673 
1855 | 118,179 |(6) 120,843 | = 48,544| 4,294 31.282 ie .. | 323,142 
13860 | 150,695 207,932 (b) 11,239 | 61,242} 5.749} 40,168 i He 477,025 
1865 | 185,616 | 269,074 | 33,629 | 77,222] 7,806! 43.418 a fe 616,765 
1870 | 225,871 | 326,695 46,051 | 89,652] 9,624 | 47,369 ~ e 745,262 
1875 | 270,833 370,665 | 66,944 | 101,370! 10,861 49,061 be e, 869,734 
1880 | 336,190 408,047 | 87,027 | 128.955 | 12,576 54,222 a 2 1,027,017 
1885 | 425,261} 455,741 | 129,815 | 146,888] 15,271 61,148 7 it 1,234,124 
1890 | 510,571 538,209 | 168,864 | 152,898] 19,6(8 68,334 A - 1,458,524 
1895 | 587,294 577,743 | 194,199 |171,654| 30,782 74,410 a a 1,636,082 
1900 | 644,258 | 591.440 | 219,163 | 176,901| 69.879 83,137 | (e) 569 H 1,788,347 
1905 | 704,987 | 612,287 | 239,675 | 181,154 | 103,640 90,438 678 a 1,932,859 
1910 | 785,674 273,503 | 200,311 | 118,861 94,937 563 i 2,128,775 
1915 | 917,259 | 319,134 | 226,205 | 146,712 99,264 876 \(v) 872 | 2,435,848 
1916 | 931,941 324,910 | 230,711 | 148,808 | 100,086 928 | 1,029 | 2,474,261 
1917 | 955,270 332,212 | 231,781 | 150,722 | 101,657 | 1,022] 1,024 | 2,516,310 
1918 | 972,517 745,852 | 341,349 | 239,885 | 151,983 | 103,439] 1,104 | 1,053 | 2,557,182 
1919 | 991,150 755,054 | 346,316 | 243,5631154,758 | 104,303} 1,128 911 | 2,597,183 
PERSONS, 

1788 859 - — bys a x - - » 859 
1790 2,056 he ae es ts A; as 2,056 
1795 3,166 a - - i - 2 3,466 
1800 5,217 oe i 2, ca id io, 5,217 
1805 7,707 ce ie is - - my rm 7,707 
1810 11,566 a + A ie if iui st 11,586 
1815 15,063 Ae sé es ey a es e: 15,063 
1820 33,543 a 4 f a és i rs 33,543 
1825 38,313 5 i a ..  (b) 14,192 oe oe 52,505 
1830 44,588 ae v 7 1,172 24,279 oy if 70,039 
1835 71,304 sf 2 ‘ 1,878 40,172 ee a 118,354 
1840 | 127.468 a ss 14,630| 2,311 45,999 my oe 190,408 
1845 | 187,918 em Be 22,460| 4,479 64,291 ee i 279,148 
1850 | 266,900 % x 63,700 | 5,886 68,870 ips i 405,356 
1855 | 266,001 |(b) 347,305 ‘¢ 97,387 | 12,605 69,962 es ar 793,260 
1860 | 348,546 538,234 |(b) 28,056 | 125,582| 15,346 89,821 * .. .| 1,145,585 
1865 | 108,506 617,791 86,921 | 161,477] 21,381 93,967 fs; i 1,390,043 
1870 | 497,992 723.925 | 115,272 | 184,546] 25,135 | 100,886 - Be 1,617,756 
1875 | 593,367 794.934 | 169,105 | 210,076} 27,002 | 103,739 ne i 1,898,223 
1880 | 741,142 858,605 | 211,040 | 276,393 | 29,561 | 114,790 ie a 2,231,531 
1885 | 913,867 959.838 | 316,681 | 309,313| 35,959 | 128,860 a 5g 2,694,518 
1890 | 1,113,275 | 1,133,728 | 392,116 | 318,947] 48,502 | 144,787 7 is 3,151,855 
1895 | 1,255,503 | 1,185,676 | 443,064 | 351,968] 100,515 | 154,895 “~ <2 3,491,621 
1900 | 1,360,305 | 1,196,213 | 493,817 | 357,250| 179,967 | 172,900 |(c) 4,857 ee 3,765,339 
1905 | 1,497,884 | 1,210,421 | 631,482 | 362,621 | 250,138 | 186,385 | 4,046 fe 4,032,977 
1910. | 1.613,855 | 1,301,408 | 599,016 | 406,868 | 276,832 | 193.803 | 3,301 sy 4,425,083 
1915 | 1,870,419 | 1,419,176 | 678,675 | 438,285 | 318,016 | 201,025 | 4,563 |(b) 1,829 | 4,931,988 
1916 | 1.858.544 | 1,398,884 | 669,467 | 432,709 | 308,806 | 199,925 | 4,767 | 2,228 | 4,875,325 
1917 | 1,890.654 | 1,411,004 | 677,827 | 436,214 | 309,423 | 203,177 | 4,908 | 2,104 | 4,935,311 
1918 | 1,930,240 | 1,430,758 | 694,440 | 445,708| 313,447 | 208,873 | 4,781 | 2,232 | 5,030,479 
1919 | 2,002,631 | 1,495,938 | 725,220 | 468,194 | 331,660 | 246,751 | 4,706 | 1,919 | 5,247.019 


(a) Details as to sex not available for earlier quinquennial dates. (b) Previously included with 
New South Wales. (c) Previously included with South Australia, 


The tables on this and the preceding page, shewing the quinquennial and other figures 
for the male, female, and total population of each State and the Commonwealth, give 
sufficient indication, for general purposes, of its progress. A reference to the diagrams 
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given hereinbefore (pp. 105 to 107), on which the graphs shew the particulars for each year, 
is also desirable. ‘The characteristics of the fluctuations of each element, or of the totals, 
will be more readily perceived by reference to the graphs than they possibly can by 
reference to these numerical tables. The earliest date for which particulars as to sex 
were available is 1796. The figures from 1788 to 1825 inclusive, as already mentioned, 
are based upon the results of the musters taken in those years; those for subsequent 
years are founded upon estimates made on the basis of the Census results and the annual 
returns of births and deaths and immigration and emigration. 

The following table furnishes particulars relative to the increase of population of the 
Commonwealth during each decade, and the percentage of such increase on the population 
at the commencement of the decade :— 


INCREASE OF COMMONWEALTH POPULATION. 


Increase during Decade— 


So apodeme Numerical. Percentage. 

Males. | Females. Persons. Males. Females. Persons. 

| | | | of o/ o/ 

1790 .. oa 1 hey ee ee ae ee ee ps 
1800 .. at (a) (a) 3,161 (a) (a) | 153.75 
[SlOn. earl) = 33805 2,544 | 6,349 100.66 177.04 121.70 
1820... .. | 16,199 5,778 21,977 | 213.57 145.14 190.01 
1830... ie | S2010l ie 7,396 36,496 122.36 75.78 108.80 
1840 .. .. | 74,421 | °46,948 120,369 {| 140.72 267.86 171.86 
1850 .. eee) | oa RR er 103,571 214,948 87.49 164.13 | 112.89 
1860 .. ae Neto 877 310,352 740,229 ; 180.10 | 186.20 | 182.61 
LSTO se. .. | 238,984 | 268,237 502,171 | 34.99 56.23 43.84 
1880 .. .. | 802,020 | 281,755 583,775 | 33.47 37.81 | 35.43 
1890 .. .. | 488,317 | 431,507 919,824 | 40.54 | 42.02 | 41.22 
1900 .. bil eet Lod 329,823 613,984 16.79 22.61 19.48 
TSO)... om S108 1G 340,428 | 659,744 16.15 | 19.04 17.52 


(a) Not available. 


§ 9. Census of 3rd April, 1911. 


1. Numbers Enumerated.—As already mentioned, the Census for the whole of the 
Australian Commonwealth was taken as for the night between the 2nd and the 3rd of 
April, 1911, and was the first Census under the provisions of the Commonwealth Census 
and Statistics Act 1905, which provides for the enumeration of the whole of Australia 
being dealt with from one centre, instead of each State being responsible for its own 
count as on previous occasions. ‘The numbers recorded in the several States and 
Territories of the Commonwealth were as follows :— 


POPULATION OF THE COMMONWEALTH, 3rd APRIL, 1911. 
(ExcLusiIveE OF FULL-BLoopD ABORIGINALS.) 


States and Territories. Males. | Females. Persons. 
States— ba 
New South Wales Be 857,698 789,036 1,646,734 
Victoria es oe 655,591 659,960 1,315,551 
Queensland + . 329,506 276,307 605,813 
South Australia .. ni 207,358 201,200 408,558 
Western Australia or 161,565 120,549 282,114 
asmania “i ee 97,591 
Territories— ch sbi 
Northern H 2,734 576 
u oo , 3,310 
Federal ue Fo 992 722 1,714 
Total Commonwealth 7 2,313,035 2,141,970 4,455,005 


Ko __. 
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_ 2. Growth during fast Three Decennia.—The total increase of population of the 
Commonwealth between the Census of 31st March, 1901, and that of 3rd April, 191] 
was 681,204, of which 335,107 were males and 346,097 were females, as compared ae 
a total increase of 599,409, comprising 273,889 males and 325,520 females, for the 
preceding ten years. The population of each sex enumerated at the Censuses of 3rd 
April, 1881, 5th April, 1891, 31st March, 1901, and 3rd April, 1911, was as follows :— 


POPULATION OF COMMONWEALTH AT LAST FOUR CENSUSES. 


(ExcLUSIVE oF FULL-BLOOD ABORIGINALS.) 


Date of Census. Males. | Females. | Persons. | (@) Masculinity. 
= nes were Beek bg Bt) 
3rd April, 1881. .. | 1,214,913 | 1,035,281 | 2,250,194 | 7.98 
5th April, 1891 = ae 1,704,039 | 1,470,353 | 3,174,392 | 7.36 
3lst March, 1901 .. nti 1,977,928 | 1,795,873 | 3,773,801 4.83 
3rd April, 1911... .. | 2,318,035 | 2,141,970 | 4,455,005 | 3.84 


(a) Excess of males over females per 100 of population. 


The increases in the populations of the several States during the past three intercensal 


periods have been as follow :— 


INTERCENSAL INCREASES IN THE TOTAL POPULATION. 


1881-1891. | 1891-1901. | 1901-1911. 


State and 

Territory. / 
| | | | 

| Numerical. | Per cent. Numerical. | Per cent. Numerical. | Per cent, 


N.S. Wales (a).. | 374,129 49.90 | 230,892 90.54 | 293,602} 21.67 
Victoria ie 2S 274 32.30 61,230 | 5.37 | 114,481 | 9.58 
Queensland .. 180,193 84.39 | 104,411 | 26.52 | 107,684 21.62 
West Australia.. | 20,074 67.57 | 134,342 | 269.86 | 97,990) 53.22 
Tasmania .. | 30,962 26.76 25,808 | 17.60 | 18,736| 10.86 


N. Territory .. 1,447 41,93 |(b)— 87 |(b)—1.78 |(6)— 1,501 |(6)— 31.20 


| 
| 
| | 
| 
South Australia 39,119 | 14.15 42,813 13.67 | 50,212 | 14.01 
| 
| 


Commonwealth... | 924,198 | 41.07 | 599,409 | 18.88 681,204 18.05 
| | 


(a) Including Federal Territory. (b) Decrease. 


For the Commonwealth as a whole, the increase in population during the period 
1901-11 was greater by 81,795 than that for the period 1891-1901. The rate ot 
increase per cent. was, however, not so great, being 18.05 per cent. for 1901-11, as against 
18.88 for 1891-1901. The former corresponds to an increase of 1.67 per cent. per annum, 
the latter to an increase of 1.74 per cent. per annum. 


As regards the separate States, the numerical increases in the case of New South 
Wales, Victoria, Queensland, and South Australia were greater for 1901-11 than for 
1891-1901, On the other hand, Western Australia and Tasmania experienced greater 
numerical increases in the earlier than in the later decennium, while the Northern 
Territory, which exhibited an actual loss of population in both decennia, experienced a 
much heavier loss in 1901-11 than in 1891-1901. In the matter of rates of increase per 
cent. New South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia were higher in 1901-1] than in 
1891-1901, while Queensland, Western Australia, and Tasmania were lower, and the 
rate of decrease in the Northern Territory was much heavier. 


' 
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§ 10. Principal Results of Census of 1911. 
1. Census Results.—In the first issue of the Official Year Book tables are giver 
shewing in some detail particulars concerning the Census of 1901 for the several States 
under the headings of Ages, Birthplaces, Occupations, Religions, and Conjugal Condition- 
(See Year Book No. 1, pp. 164 to 179.) In the Official Year Book No. 6, pp. 143 to 171. 
similar and a few additional particulars appeared as to the Census of 3rd April, 1911. 
In the following tables this information is given in a condensed form. 
2. Ages.—The numbers of persons of each sex at each age enumerated in the several 4 


States of the Commonwealth at the Census of 3rd April, 1911, are as follows :— 


AUSTRALIAN POPULATION AT 3rd APRIL, 


Age Group. 


Total 


O-4 
5-9 

10-14 

15-19 

20-24 

25-29 

30-34 

35-89 

40-44 

45-19 

50-54 

55-59 

60-64 

65-69 

70-74 ort 

75-79 ne 

80-84 aie 

85-89 

90-94 

95-99 wh 
100 and upwards 
Unspecified  .. 


Total, 


Sal 
| 


1911, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING 
‘TO AGE. 


(ExcLusivE or FULL-BLOOD ABORIGINALS.) 


States. Territories. | 
| Total 
Seni. 
N.S.W.. | Victoria. } Q’land. | S. Aust. W. Aust.) Tas. Srth'n, Federal 
MALES. 
102,003 | 73,061 | 37,724 | 24,109 17,709 | 12,636 85 | 267,412 
85,137 65,615 | 32,068 20,470 14,807 11,307 89 229,586. 
79,136 | 63,586 | 31,454 | 19,589 | 11,789 | 10,086 99 | 215,804 
82,981 | 67,804 | 32/648 | 21,524 | 11,787 | 9,913 95 | 226,831 
87,314 | 61,895 | 33,600 | 21,564 | 14713 | 81843 104 | 228179 
76,430 | 51,955 | 29,053 | 19,020 | 15,487 | 7.731 90 | 199°922 
64,228 | 44,928 | 24,445 15,057 | 15,641 | 6,570 75 171,119 
55,121 | 41,308 | 21:411 | 12:287 | 15.551 | 5,911 70 | 151,872 
50,940 | 42,612 | 20,086 | 11,468 13,928 | 5,555 43 | 144.867 
46,638 | 41,015 | 18,769 | 10,300 | 10.758 | 5.157 58 | 133,079 
39,345 | 81,866 | 15,202 | 9,543 7,345 | 4/368 48 | 108,132 
27,544 | 19,486 | 10.271 | 7,253) 4199) 3,019 48 | 72,058 
20,023 | 13,884 | 7,474 | 4/971 | 2'788! 2'115 27| 51.416 
15,370 | 11,432 | 5,889 | 4,006 | 1,869 | 1/581 26} 40,227 
10,611 | 9,415 | 4,200) 21555 | L124 | 1041 18 | . 29.063 
6,658 | 7,275 | 2103} 1.529 576 | 678 5 | 18,831 
2719 | 3,903 | "768 818 254 341 3 8,808 
771| 1133) 236 289 64 144 1) 2638 
185 267 52 | 68 25 43 ade 640 
35 34 9 19 3 | 16 6 
19 8 2 1. 1| 4 35 
4,490 | 3,259! 1,982 918 1152S 12,401 
857,698 | 655,501 | 329,506 | 207,358 | 161,565 | 97,591 992 | 2,313,035 
FEMALES, 
98,863 | 70,417 | 35,980 | 23,421 | 17,215 | 12,144 | 955 s9 
83,120 | 63,904 | 31418 | 191850 | 14’387 | 10802 1 | ore tan 
77,998 | 62,523 | 30,995 | 19,412 | 11/627 | 9/653 89 | 212'357 
81,015 | 67,719 | 30,888 | 21;350 | 10/806 | 9°765 92 221’705 
82,850 | 65,217 | 29,407 | 20,636 | 10,084 | 9/293 59 | 218/091 
72,300 | 55,651 | 23,508 | 18,517 | 10,420 | 7'872 41 | 188454 
59,896 | 48,694 | 19,280 | 14:707 | 101582 | 6.579 44) 150°841 
50,708 | 44,549 | 16,738 | 12,213 9/917) 5°361 39 | 139,560: 
43,455 | 42,480 | 14,607 | 11,204 7'924 | 4’a99 44} 124°651 
37,583 | 38,477 | 12,246 | 10,012 | 51648 | 42488 29) 108'537 
29,064 | 29,420 | 0,519 | 8348 | 3745 3°755 25| 84.787 
20,005 18,457 | 6,356 | 6,190) 2°427| 9'558 21) 56,923 
16,352, 14,316 | 4,918} 43626 1/818 928 13, 43/974 
13,014 | 12,603) 4,160) 3,734 1'390| 1614 15 | 36,464 
8,585 | 9,972 | 2792 | 2717 813) 1119 8! 26,007 
5,242 | 6,034] 1,411] 1,815 376 719 3| 16,601 
21993 | 3387 596 971 139 369 4 7°689 
783 | 1,120 232 378 59 128 2 2:706 
241 265 50 99 10 37 702 
te} tn et TL oe all J soabd ppiead 
2 | ‘ 2 2 ‘ 
8,803 | 3,780 | 1,184 954 720 530 "8 | 10,988 
789,036 | 659,960 | 276,307 |201,200 120,549 | 98,620 | 722 | 2,141,970 
2 RS 
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AUSTRALIAN POPULATION AT 3rap APRIL, 1911, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING 
TO AGE. 


(ExcLusive oF FuLL-BLoop ABORIGINALS)—continued. 


| 
| States. Territories. 
NEN OLS , — — —~- | | _ Total 
| | | | C’ wealth. 
| N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. Nrth’n.| Federal. 
| | 
PERSONS 
| | 

0-4 | 200,866 | 143,478 | 73,704 | 47,530 | 34,924 | 24,780 171 180 525,633 
5-9 168,257 129,519 | 63,486 | 40,820 | 29,194 | 22,109 181 180 453,246 
| 10-14 .. | 157,184 | 126,109 | 62,449 | 39,001 | 23,416 | 19,739 125 188 428,161 
15-19 a 163,996 | 135,523 | 63,536 42,874 | 22,593 | 19,678 149 187 448,536 
20-24 oy 170,164 | 127,112 ; 63,007 | 42,200 | 25,297 | 18,136 191 163 446,270 
25-29 148,820 107,606 | 52,561 | 37,537 | 25,916 | 15,603 202 131 388,376 
30-34 .. | 124,124 | 93,622 | 43,734 | 29,764 | 26,223 | 13,149 225 119 330,960 
35-39 .. | 105,829 | 85,857 | 38,149 | 24,500 | 25,468 11,272 248 109 291,432 
40-44 .. | 94,395 | 84,992 | 34,693 | 22,672 | 21,847 | 10,454 378 87 269,518 
45-49 .. | 84,221 | 79,492 | 31,015 | 20,342 16,406 9,645 408 87 241,616 
50-54 .. | 69,309 | 61,286 | 24,72% | 17,891 | 11,090 8,123 426 73 192,919 
55-59 -. | 48,449 | 37,943 16,627 | 13,443 6,626 Meware 247 69 128,981 
60-64 .. | 86,375 | 28,150 | 12,392 | 9,597 4,606 4,043 187 40 95,390 
65-69 .. | 28,384 | 24,035 10,049 | 7,740 3,189 3,195 58 41 76,691 
70-74 .. | 19,196 | 19,3887 | 7,052 | 5,272 1,937 2,160 40 26 55,070 
75-79 .. | 115900} 14,209) 3,514 3,344 952 1,397 8 8 85,332 
80-84 Sm | 4,942 | 7,290 1,364 1,789 | 393 710 2 il 16,497 
85-89 Pe 1,554 | 2,262 | 468 662 123 272 es 3 5,344 
‘90-94 S 426 | 532 | 102 | 167 35 | 80 bie ae 1,342 
95-99 69 | 90 19 | 38 4 | 23 = ae 243 
100 and upwards | 31 | 18 5 | 3 3 4 dc 3 64 
Unspecified “+ | 8,293 7,039 | 3,166 | 1,872 1,872 1,062 64 16 23,384 
Total .. {1,646,734 11,315,551 | 605,813 | 408,558 | 282,114 1191,211 | 3,310 | 1,714 | 4,455,005 

| { | 


FZ 3. Birthplaces.—In the next table particulars are given of the populations of the 
several States of the Commonwealth on 3rd April, 1911, classified according to sex and 
birthplace, the birthplaces being grouped under the five continental divisions of the 
globe, with two additional headings for those born in Polynesia, and those born at sea. 
Of the total population of 4,455,005, those of unspecified birthplace numbered 30,470, 
or slightly less than 7 per thousand :— 


AUSTRALIAN POPULATION AT 3rd APRIL, 1911, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING 
TO BIRTHPLACE. 


(ExciustvE oF FuLL-BLOOD ABORIGINALS.) 


| 
| States. Territories. 
. | 4 = — J Botal 
oe a o. l | O'weulth. 
North-| Fede- 
N.8.w. | Vic. | Q'and. S. Aust. he Gee ee al ate gals | 
| | s ia — 
MALES. 
es 269 | 86,948 | 1,029 | 844 | 1,840,053 
Australia .. | 691,736 | 541,659 | 232,757 | 173,811 | 111,269 ay j 4 | 1,840,05 
New Zealand .. 7,296 4.968 | 1,632 564 | 1,819 574 17 2 16,862 


United Kingdom | 121,046 82,927 | 68,406 | 24,283 | 32,191 LepHit 224 113 336,767 
Other European 


163)" 9). 15,507 11,501 | 12,997 5,636 8,080 776 45 4 54,546 
oe: oc 10,386 5,939 8,378 1,033 5,605 579 | 1,359 5 33,284 
Africa ate 1,087 747 332 193 244 70 9 BO 2,682 
America Re 3,111 1,874 1,218 523 813 183 12 4 7,738 
Polynesia AiG 676 121 1,567 23 57 21 vA or 2,476 
At Sea ars 817 630 342 211 146 62 1 ai 2,209 
Unspecified .. 6,036 5,225 1,877 1,091 1,341 801 27 20 16,418 


Total .. | 857,698 | 655,591 | 329,506 | 207,358 | 161,565 97,591 | 2,734 992 | 2,313,035 
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AUSTRALIAN POPULATION AT 3rxp APRIL, 1911, 


TO BIRTHPL 


tESULTS OF CENSUS OF 19]1. 


CLASSIFLED ACCORDING 
ACE. 


(ExcLusIVE OF FULL-BLOOD ABORIGINALS)—continued. 


States. Territories. 
Total 
Birthplace. 7 C'wealth. 
| . North- | Fede- 
N.S. W. Vic. | Q"land. 8. Aust. W. Aust. Tas, dese | 
FEMALES. 
a en se 25 : —— ; 
| | = | a=4 | ‘ 
Australia 685,483 | 567,286 213,938 176,150 97,781 | 85,549 476 654 | 1,827,617 
New Zealand 6,667 | 5,099 914 432 1,235 _ 626 1 2 913,006 
United Kingdom 83,348 74,509 51,609 | 20,148 18,361 5,895 38 | 47 | 253,955 
Other European a 
Counthes” ‘ 4,261 3,845 | 7,230 2,368 | 1,348 358 4 | 1| 19,403 
Asia .. : 1,077 737 | 489 211 391 199 | 54 onl 3,158 
Africa ; 912 751 | 195 164 | 179 (Co ey eres | 2,276 
America ‘ 1,313 1,109 470 241 | 310 et eo | oi 3,540 
Polynesia “t 528 158 161 | 32 | 31 23 | Mae be a gai 934 
At Sea 662 673 287 | 211 135 60 | Se | 2,029 
Unspecified 4,782 | 5,793 984 958 778 739 | z | if | 14,052 
Total + | 789,036 | 659,960 276,307 | 201,200 | 120,549 | 93,620, 578 | 729 | 2,141,970 
PERSONS. 
Australia 1,377,219 |1,108,945 | 446,695 350,261 | 209,050 | 172,497 1,505 | 1,498 | 8,667,670 
New Zealand 3,963 10,067 2,576 | 986 8,054 | 1,200 18 4 81,868 
United Kingdom — 204,394 | 157,436 | 120,015 | 44,431 | 50,552 | 18,472) 262 160 590,722 
Other European | 
Countries 19,771 15,346 | 20,227 | 7,989 | 9,428 | 1,134 | 49 5 73,949 
Asia . 11,463 6,676 | 8,867 1,244 5,996 | 778 | 1,413 5 36,442 
Africa 1,999 | 1,498 | 527 357 423 145 9 ee 4,958 
America 4,424} 2,983 | 1,688 764 1,128 | 279 | 12 | 5] 11/278 
Polynesia 1,204 279 1,728 55 83 44 12 = 3,410 
At Sea 1,479 1,308 629 |. 422 281 | 122 2 ee 4,238 
Unspecified 10,818 11,018 | 2,861 | 2,049 2,119 | 1,540 28 37 80,470 
Total 1,646,734 1,815,551 | 605,813 | 408,558 282,114 | 191,211 | 3,310 | 1,714 | 4,455,005 
| | 


4. Occupations.—In the compilation of the 1 
the populations of the several States and Territoriv 
in the following classes :-— 


(i) Professional. Embracing all persons not otherwise classed 


the government and defence of the country, and 
social wants of its inhabitants, 
(ii) Domestic. | Embracing all persons © 
and in rendering personal services for whie 
(iii) Commercial. 
transfer, distribution, storage, and security of pre 
(iv) Transport and Communication. 
of persons or goods, or in effecting commu 


(v) Industrial. 


Embrac 


Embracing all persons not 


engaged in various works of utility, or in specialities cor 
construction, modification, or alteration of materials so 


for the various uses of man, but excluding, 
engaged in the service of commer 


as far 
cial interchange. 
(vi) Agricultural, Pastoral » Mine 
persons mainly engaged in the cultivation or 
other raw materials from natural sources, 
(vii) Independent. 


Embracing all persons 
occupation. 


nication, 


al, and other Primary Producers. 
acquisition of food products, 


esults of the Census of 3rd April, 1911, 
*s were tabulated according to occupation 


+ mainly engaged in 


in satisfying the moral, intellectual, and 


ngaged in the supply of board and lodging, 
h remuneration is usually paid. 


Embracing all persons directly connected w 


ith the hire, sale, 
yperty and materials, 


‘ing all persons engaged in the transport. 


otherwise classed who are principally 


inected with the manufacture, 
as to render them more available 
as possible, all who are mainly or solely 


Embracing all 
and in obtaining 


of independent means having no specific 
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(viii) Dependents. Embracing all persons dependent upon relatives or natural 
guardians, including wives, children, and others, not otherwise engaged in pursuits for 
which remuneration is paid, and all persons depending upon private charity, or whose 
support is a burthen on the public revenue. 


Particulars concerning the number contained in each of these classes are given in the 
table hereunder :— 


AUSTRALIAN POPULATION AT 3rd APRIL, 1911, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING 
TO OCCUPATION. 


(EXCLUSIVE OF FULL-BLOOD ABORIGINALS.} 


| | 
| States. |i Territories. 
i eS oe vee | ctl 
alia a | | | |. |, |C’wealth. 
N.S.W. | Vic. Q’land. | S. Aust./W.°Aust.| Tas tee ee 
i heen | ae AOE | 
MALES. 
Class | | | . 
I. Professional .. | 36,763 26,607 | 11,403 | 6,644 6,746 | 3,350 73 52 91,638 
II. Domestic ee} 28;898 13,619 6,354 3, 418 | 4,319 | 1,489 127 itil 48,235 
Iii. peers e | 88,208 | 74,448 | 28,905 | 22304 15,378 7,041 196 19 | 286,499 
TV. Transpo and | | | 
bp need ioe ra 60,367 | 37,629 | 22,521 | 15,523 | 11,900 | 4,407 194 13 152,554 
V. Industrial ry, | 171,921 141,317 | 56,949 | 44,385 24,043 | 14,710 208 | 210 | 453,743 
VI. Prima Pro- | | 
Haeeds A eH 199,143 | 139,221 | 98,721 | 47,642 | 53,059 | 30,413 | 1,673 896 | 570,268 
VII. Independent . 5,507 | 4,546 | 2,027 | 931 478 436 9 5 13,939 
VIII. Dependents .. | 265,731 | 202,357 | 98,359 | 62,275 48,913 | 33,630 236 | 272 | 706,773 
Unspecified .. | 11,160 | 15,847 4,267 4,236 1,729 2,115 18 14 39,386. 
Total a 857,698 | 655,591 | 329,506 | 207. 358 | 161,565 | 97,591 | 2,734 | 992 2,313,035. 
| | | | : | el int || PER eS 
FEMALES. 
= = wos = oe 
Class | ah leg peel eet ; 
fessional .. | 19,377 17,212 | 6,250 | 4,529 3,453 2,131 13 | & | 52,978 
iL Bese "| 54483 | 48,556 | 20,216 | 14,060 | 9,303 | 6,375 74| 64 | 158,131 
III. Commercial .. | 18,112 | 17,163 | 5,659 4,674 2,906 1,671 oe | 3 50,188 
TV. Transport and | | , 
Conmmnnntention| 1,597 1,609 | 621 B47 | 326 | 331 a6 6 4,837 
Vy. Industrial | 36,093 | 46,456 | 11,313 | 8,181 | 3,985 2,558 4 4 | 108,594 
7 Pro- | : 
ae ac 4,950 5,163 | 3,183 1,406 528 614 12 | 24 15,880 
OA 8 Independent . as 8,401 8,507 ep 731 | 761 272 443 50 il eae 
VIII. Dependents .. 650,480 | 518,780 227,711 | 166,432 | 99, 554 | 79,171 473 | 612 {1,743,213 
Unspecified .. 543 | 1,514 | 623 810 222 326 ois ne 4,038 
Total _. | 789,036 | 659,960 | 276,307 | 201,200 | 120,549 | 93,620 | 576 | 722 |2,141,970 
} | | 
| Pes iJ = s += = SS SS ee 
PERSONS. 
ae 7 = i a 
Class xa | 5,48 6 60 | 144,611. 
si Dio 56,140 43,819 | 17,653 bliss |) siete) 5,481 8 i 
iL am cp 73,381 62,175 | 26,570 17,478 | 13,622 7,864 201 ue rite 
iil. Commercial .. 106,320 91,611 | 34,564 26,978 | 18,284 8,712 196 22 | 286,68 


oe ene 61,964 39,238 | 23,142 | 15,870 12,226 4,738 194 19 | 157,301 


V. Industrial A 208,014 187,773 | 68,262 | 52,566 28,028 | 17,268 212 | 214 | 562,837 


VI. Primary Pro- j 2 5 20 | 586,148 
+ |101,904 | 49,048 | 58,587 | 31,027 | 1,685 | 420 | 5 
ducers | «- | 204,098 | Mees | 2758 | 1602| 750| ‘879 | | 9) 6 | 28,055 


petra Rest 7 | 112,801 | 709 | 884 2,449,98¢- 
"* | g1g’211 | 721,137 | 326,070 | 228,707 | 143,46 : 
pus rad ate 708 17361 | 4/800 | 5,046) 1,951 | 2441 | 18 | 14| 43,424 


—— 


Total .. (1,646,734 |1,315,551 | 605,813 408,558 | 282,114 | 191,211 | 3,310 1,714 |4,455,005 
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5. Religions.—In the Act under which the Census of 1911 was taken in the several 
States, persons enumerated were required under penalty to furnish replies to all the 
inquiries contained in the schedule, with the exception of that relating to religion. In 
this case, any person objecting to give such particulars was allowed to insert the words 
“Object to state” in the space provided for religion. Of the total population of 
4,455,005 there were 83,003, or 1.86 per cent., who availed themselves of this option. 
There were also 36,114, or 0.81 per cent., concerning whom no particulars as to religion 
were obtained. 

Of the remainder, 4,274,414, or 95.95 per cent., were members of the various Christian 
denominations, 36,785 were members of non-Christian religions, 14,673 were of indefinite 
religious belief, and 10,016 stated that they were of no religion. 

Amongst the Christian denominations, that most numerously represented was the 
Church of England, with 1,710,443 adherents, the next in order being the Roman 
Catholic (921,425), the Presbyterian (558,336), the Methodist (547,806), the Baptist 
(97,074), the Congregational (74,046), the Lutheran “(72,395), the Church ‘of Christ 
{38,748), and the Salvation Army (26,665). 

The principal non-Christian religions represented in Australia were the Hebrew, 
Confucian, Mohammedan and Buddhist, the members of the Hebrew congregation 
totalling 17,287. 

Those included under the head of ‘‘ Indefinite ” in the attached table consist mainly 
of persons who stated that they were “ Freethinkers” or “ Agnostics,” or returned 
themselves as being of “No Denomination,” while under the head of “ No Religion ” 
are given those who were so returned on the schedules as well as a small number who 
stated that they were “ Atheists.” 


AUSTRALIAN POPULATION AT 3rd APRIL, 1911, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING 


TO RELIGION. 
(ExcLusive or FuLL-BLoop ABORIGINALS.) 


States. Territories. : 
Religion, | : / S — 
| | a | C’wealth 
| Ws.w. | Tha oF Ss - , 7 f North: | Fede- | - 
N.S. W | Vic. | Q'land. 18. Aust. hi ‘ Aust. Tas. ert | ral. | 
MALEs. 
Christian ++ 820,484 | 623,789 | 805,929 | 192,825 147,116 | 92,902 | 1,050! 901 | 2.18 0 
Non-Christian 8,965 | 6,618 | 5.627 989 | 4013 | 265 | 1’os¢ ip te 37834 
Indefinite =. | 3,068 3,347 1,662 791) 1223) 284 20 3 10,308 
No Religion |; 2)471 2110 | 15595 787 | 1,074 169 31 2) —-g'939 
Object to state 14,989 | 14,212) 8,981 | 9,930 | 4'547 | 3,008 86 13 55,766 
Unspecified .. 7721 6,515 | 5,712 | 2,036 | 21692 | °'963 | 22) 18 257942 
Total —.. | 857,698 | 655,591 | 329,506 | 207,358 | 161,565 | 07,501 2,734 | 992 2,813,035 
FEMALEs. 
Christian .. | 773,845 | 643,264 | 269,895 | 198,718 | 116,644 90,988 349 | 
Non-Christian || 3,808, 8.224 563 | 442 087 “71 | 106 | hte ae 
Indefinite |! 1,143 | 1,877] 485| 844] 982} — 149 2 4,275 
No Religion |) 481 581 | 311 221 186 41 6 | 1,777 
Object to state 6,997 | 7,758 | 3,611 5,831 | 1,598 | 1,921 12 | 27,237 
Unspecified, , 2,762 | 8,306 | 1,492 1144 852 507 | 101 | 8 10,172 
Total .. | 789,036 | 659,960 | 276,807 (201,200 120,549 | 93,620 | 576 | 722 | 2,141,970 
PrERsons, 
Christian .. (1,594,829 |1,267,053 | 575,824 | 386.548 | 263,760 | 183,840 | re ae 
Non-Christian .. | "12,773 |” 91842 | 67190 | 1°431 5860 | S80 | 1368 | et wee 
Indefinite ../ 4,211 | 6,224] 2007) 1185 | 1'566 | 426| "22 3; 14,673 
No Religion |. 2,952 | 2,641 | 1906 1/008 | 1/960 210 37 2 10,016 
Object to state 21,086 | 21,970 | 12,502 | 15,261| 6,145 | 4,929 98. 22| 83/008 
mepecified ..| 10,483 | 9,881 | 7204) 8,480] 8544] Layo} gos 20] 986,114 
Potal =... 1,646,734 1,315,551 | 605,818 | 408,558 (282,114 (191,211 | 8,310 | 1,714 | 4,455,005 
ae a = | 


Sine ee 
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‘The accompanying table furnishes for the Censuses of 1891, 1901, and 1911, a com- 
parison of the numbers recorded in the principal denominations and religions. An 
unsatisfactory feature of the table is the large number who stated their religion simply 
as ‘‘ Protestant”? or “ Catholic.’ Presumably,’ the majority of the latter were “ Roman 
Catholic,’ but an appropriate allocation of the undefined Protestants could nob readily be 
made. The returns for 1911 included no fewer than 109,861 Protestants (undefined) and 
75,379 Catholics (undefined). 


POPULATION OF THE COMMONWEALTH AT THE CENSUSES OF 1891, 1901, AND 1911, 
CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO RELIGION AND SEX. 


(ExcLusIvE oF FULL-BLOOD ABORIGINALS.) 


| MALES. FEMALES. PERSONS. 
| i} i) 
| | 
. | \| 
- aH (a a. 
RELIGION. | | | | | 
| game a 2 wot I] quot cane ret 3 tea zi 
ae os o® SE cH | 8% oF Sa) lcs 
ne as ne mn ia | mB ny | pies | mB 
o—d = es mat ety Ea pejoetl tte Br. SNP yy fa (cf ee 
| Dis Qo | mM el Dstt ye MW et Di i at 
Aaa aao Bro [=Banor Emo | Aon [= rarer) Ane Soo 
O30 2-2 LD 2330 D1 DHS 243 0 D D> ORD 
Owe Omn Onn Ow Cn Om Omon Omnr Ons 


I. CHRISTIAN— 
Church of nema 660,126 | 783,413 | 884,634 || 574,087 | 714,163 | 825,809 |/1,234,213 1,497,576)1,710,443 


Presbyterian . | 187,328 | 221,601 | 289,591 || 164,592 | 204,504 | 268,745 || 351,920 426,105 558,336 
Methodist .. | 199,597 | 251,611 | 269,641 || 197,769) 252,490 | 278,165 || 397,366 504,101; 647,806 
Baptist .. ct 35,129| 42,662) 45,661 37,149| 46,676) 51,413 72,278 | 89,338 97,074 
Congregational an 36,289 | 35,603) 35,367 36,426] 37,958! 38,679 72,715 | 73,561 74,046 
Lutheran .. ae 41,795 43,329 40,993 || 29,081 31,692 31,402 70,826 75,021 72,395 
Church of Christ .. 73128)| 11,265.) 17, "3.82 | 7,714} 12,927) 21,366 14,842] 24,192 38,748 
Salvation Army 16,806 14,802| 12, 322 | 16,625 16,298 14,343 33,431 381,100 26,665 
Seventh Day Adv ut’s. 336 1,411 2,536 | 377 1,921 3,559 7138 3,332 6,095 
Unitarian .. 2,501 1,620; 1,307 1,388 1,009 868 | 3,889 2,629 2,175 
Protestant (undefined) 17,416 11,485 63,079 12,449 9,073 46,782 29,865 20,558 | 109,861 
Roman Catholic .. | 363,780 | 433,504 | 465,803 || 341 ,627 | 417,116 | 455,622 || 705,407 | 850,620} 921,425 

yreek Catholic =F 559 1,075 2,172 63 239 474 622 1,314 2,646 
Catholic Soisdh ecamont 4,351 2,748 88,772 4,089 2,431 36,607 8,440 5,179 75,379 
Others at : 10,252 | 10,944) 15,796 9,150) 10,879} 15,524 19,402; 21,823 31,320 

TOTAL .. .. |1,583,393/1,867,073)2,185,056 1,432,536 1,759,376 2,089,358, 3,015,929 3,626,449)4,274,414 


II. Non-CHRISTIAN— . : | 


Hebrew .. ext 7,634| 8,137) 9,165 6,171 7,102| 8,122 || 13,805) 15,289] 17,287 
Confucian oon 158 | Ae 
Mohammedan A a p 202 all 8,908 
Buddhist .. 41,427 | 34,712 37110 1,339 954 159 \ 42,766 | 35,666 37269 
Pagans. 1,422 25 1,447 
Others ae ae 303 1,784 5,195 69 682 485 372 2,466 5,680 
TOTAL _. | 49,364| 44,633] 27,634 |/ 7,579) 8,788) 9,151 | 56,943| 63,871| 86,785 
| it: 2a Oe ae 
| 
HI. INDEFINITE— | ; J 
Freethinker Pe 12,551 7,863 2,753 2,934 1,319 5OL 15,485 9,182 | 3,264 
Agnostic .. AS 728 834 2,546 134 137 538 | 862 | 971 | 3,084 
No Denomination .. 9,408 | 13,620 1,568 8,824 6,137 1,120 13,232} 19,757 | 2,688 
Others on NC 1,078 638 BOL 653 463 2,116 1,731 1,101 | 5,647 
TOTAL .. | 23,765| 22,955| 10,398 7,645| 8,056| 4,275 || 81,810) 31,011 | 14,673 
| | 
{ i 
| ‘| 
| | 
. No RELIGION— | : < e 
ae ache ie 5,648| 5,149) 7,559 1,421] 1,333] 1,692 7,069| 6,482 9,251 
Atheist ef 574 245 516 213 29 63 787 274 | 579 
Others Ald ae 169 19 164 59 4 22 228 23 | 186 
TOTAL 6,391| 5,418] 8,289 1,693] 1,366) 1,777 8,084) 6,779) 10,016 


26,307) 28,443) 55,766 13,093 | 13,688] 27,237 39,400} 42,151 | 83,008 


V. OBJECT TO STATE i 
VI. UNSPECIFTED He 14,819 9,411) 25,942 7,907 4,649 | 10,172 22,726 | 14,060 36,114 
'1,977,928|2,313,035 1,470,353|1,795,873)2,141,970 3,174,392)3,778,801|4,455,005 


—— 


Granp Toran .. {1,704,039 
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6. Conjugal Condition.—In the following tables particulars are given concerning the 
population of the several States and Territories on 3rd Avril, 1911, classified according to 


conjugal condition and age :— 


AUSTRALIAN POPULATION AT 3rd APRIL, 1911, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO 


CONJUGAL CONDITION AND AGE. 


(ExcLusive or FULL-BLOOoD ABORIGINALS.) 


MALES. 
States. | ‘Territories. 
Age G re wa Site Total 
Age xFOILp, 7 2 a _ | C’wealt P 
| V8.0 | Vie. | Q'land. |S. Aust.iW. Aust.) Tas, | North-| Fede- | 
Never Marrrep. 
Under 15 .. '266,274 202,261 |101,246 | 64,168, 44,305 /34,029 249 273 | 712,798 
15 & under 21 | 99,446 80 ,655 | 39,270 25,648) 14,432 11,630 106 119 | 271,306 
21 nA 45 |153,938 | 113,648 | 65,276 36,380, 38,446 14,707 733 225 | 423,353 
45 “ 65 | 27,381] 18,713] 13,684) 4,749 7,294: 2,158) 862 52 74,893 
65 & upwards 7,222| 5,527| 2,954 938 942 413 63 10. ‘18,069 
Unspecified .. 2 see 1,800 1,148 459 641 263 54 4 6,458 
Total .. 556,350 422.604 223,578 132,342 106,060 63,200 2,060 | 683 1,506,877 
MARRIED, 

Under 15. | 2 | ee “ ¥ Tah ae : 3 
15 & under 21 1,097 | 566 | 260 210 99 114 | 1 os, ae 2,347 
21 + 45 |157,224 |111,942 | 54,549 | 37,708 | 32,725 17,488; 236 125 411,997 
45 oa 65 | | 95,496 | 79,536 | 34,056 | 24,987 | | 15,630 /11,291! 304] 114 | 261,414 
65 & upwards — 20,086) 18,594) 7,159 5,879 | 1,997 | 2,389 32 33 56,169 
Unspecified .. | 1,523} 1, lll} 522 318 | 251 188 2 | 4 3,919 


Total .. pee 5,428 Qu 750 96,546 69, 102 | 50,702 31,470) 575 


WIDOWED. 


Under l5 | 


15 & under 21 8 | 2 | 2 2 1 a we 
21, «= 453,951 | 2,956 | 1,540 | 865 | 1,153 402) 12 
45 ,, 65 | 9,855 tnd 3,740 | 2,268 | 2,029 1,102 | 46 
65 & upwards | 8,903 | 9,220 3,169 | 2,457 962 /1,021! 6 
Unspecified .. | 170] 146 | 62) 35 | 35] 28 1 
Total .. | 22,887 19,820 | 8,513 | 5,627 | 4,180 | 2,553) 65 
' | 


Wocerlo Gat ici) oe na eit Saal 
15 & under 21 een ae oes | 1 ht aang 
fiee..” ak 569 | 258 P Ie a8 les 24 
45  ,, 63-| 586 | 


65 & upwards | 81 | 41 9 7 6 3 
Unspecified .. 14 | 9 | 9 1 4 1 
| ii 
Total ..| 1,230! 5875 | 2]4 93] 1871 69) 1 


276 | 735,849 
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AUSTRALIAN POPULATION AT 3np APRIL, 1911—continwed. 
MaLes—continued. 
| States Territories. | 
Age Group. ~ = = ase —s ein 
N.S.W Vie. Q’land. | S. Aust. w Aust.) Tas Ss eee ans 
ae = 
Under 15 ; ee a | 
15 & under 21} .. | .. a soy ag en eae eee 
21 So 45 ,| 781 ST 231 61 | 146 | 158 | Pe | 2 1,775 
45 ne 65 2521 189 | 155 24 | 60 Tart | 8 | 765 
65 & upwards 76 85 99| 4! 9| 22 i | 225 
Unspecified .. 694 193 241 105] 221 52 3 1,509 
| ! | 
Total 1,803 | 842] 655] 194| 436] 309| 33| 2| 4,274 
FEMALES. 
NrveER MARRIED. 
os = i ee 
Under 15 259, 975 |196, 838. 98, 389 62,681 | 43,229 |32,598| 235 275 | 694,220 
15_& under 21 | .90, 844} 78,170| 34, 851 24, 409 | 11,969 ‘lo, 919 63 104 | 251,329 
21 - 45 103, 042 101,293 | 32,510 | 28, 098 12,199 |11,209 43 66 | 288,460 
45 35 65 10,689 | 15,274! 2,030} 3,288] | 1,048 | | 1,563 2 1 33,895 
65 & upwards | 1,868} 2,027; 322) 543 | 10) 330) © 1 5,201 
Unspecified .. 1,185) 1,255 317 | Sith | 252 | 174 3 4 3,561 
Total : 467,603 394,857 168 47 9 119, 330 | 68, 807 | 156,793 | 346 e209 1,276,666 
MARRIED. 
Under 15. | 6 | 6 a > er tllaanee ble ae 19 
15.& under 21 | 6,977| 3,303) 2,280 | 1,166 988 818) 18 2 15,552 
2 PP 45 |181,426 |134,801 | 62,181 | 43,392 | 33,554 |20,063| 147 141 | 475,705 
45 - 65 | 74,473| 65,795 | 24,769 | 20,798 | 9,945 | 9,048 39 70 | 204,937 
65 & upwards 11,245) 10,748] 3,998 | 3,521 917 | 1,338 2 16 31,785 
Unspecified .. | 2,089 1,812 682 506 376 305 | 4 5,775 
Total .. 276,216 216,465 | 93,914 69,385 | 45,780 31,573) 207 | 233 | 733,778 
WIDOWED. 
= ——- : - EV io eee Pee z 
Under 15... Somme» exes ie Pee bc ag a, : : 
15 & under 21 29 | 25 9 6 7 5 os & 81 
21 Pe 45 | 6,936 | 6,143 | 2,487 | 1,469 | 1,407 666 9 5 19,122 
45 nS 65 | 19,234 | 19,329 | 6,200 | 5,090 | 2,617 | 2,060 6 iy 54,553 
65 & upwards | 16,959 | 21,515 | 4,924 5,657 | 1,692 | 2,306 4 15 53,072 
Unspecified .. 413 504 100 112 62 49 i 1,240 
Total 43,57 | | 47,516 | 13,720 | 12,334 | 5,785 | 5,086 19 ay | 128,068 
DIVORCED. 
Under 15 Pe s we | 
15 & under 21 4 4 ae Beal ra nm : 8 
a _ 45 774 396 “BT 34 76 21 1 1,359 
45 ¢ 65 360 231 24 24 | 26 12 677 
65 & upwards 36 27 4 3 see | ip, ye 
Unspecified .. 16 a 1 1 25 
Total 1,190 665 85 62 | 108 34 1} 2,140 
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Age Group. 


Under 15 

15 & under 
21 
45 


or 


” 


2] 
45 
65 


65 & upwards 
Unspecified .. 


Total 


SUMMARY OF PERSONS RECORDED 
THE COMMONWEALTH AT THE CENSUS OF 3rd APRIL, P11, 


PrincyPAL Resuuts or C 


POPULATION 


AT 3rp APRIL, 


ENsus or J911. 


1911—continued. 


FEemMALes— continued. 


Total 


C' wealth 


States. Territories. 
| NSW. | “Vie. | Q'land. |S. Aust. /W. Aust.’ Tas. ae oa 

Nov STATED. 
‘96| 62! 20) 2] 10] 9 2 
186 | 113 $2 29 32 59 2 
48| 41 16 6 2 46 
26 | 39 | 6 6 l 18 
100 | 202 25 24 | 29 2 ; 
456 | 457 109 89 74 134 4 

IN EACH STATE AND TERRITORY OF 


ACCORDING TO CONJUGAL CONDITION AND SEX. 


Conjugal 
Condition. 


2 


Never married 
Married 
Widowed 
‘Divorced 

Not stated 


Total 


Never married 
Married 
Widowed 
Divorced 

Not stated 


Total 


Never married 
Married 
Widowed 
Divorced 
Not stated 


Total 


sansa or FULL-BLOOD 5 abetanacsteas sid 


CLASSIFIED 


| States, Territories. 
| = ay 
| | | | Bede. | C™wealth. 
| N.S8.W. | Victoria. | Q'land. Is. Aust. /W. Aust. | Tas, | Nore) Rede 
MALEs, 
556,350 22,604 , 223,578 | 132,342 | {106,060 | 63,200 | :2,060 683 1,506,877 
275,428 | 1211,750 , 96,546 | 160,102 | 50,702 | 31,470 675 276 =—- 785,849 
22,887 19,820 | 8513 | 5,627] 4.180 | ‘2,558 65 | 30 63,670 
1,230 | 575 | 214 93 187 59 1 1 | 2,883 
1,803 | 842 | 655 | 194 436 B09 » 33 2 | 4,274 
857,698 | 655,591 | 329,506 | 207,358 | 161,565 | 07,591 | 2,734 992 “2,313,035 
FEMALES. 
: 2 Eee eS ae 
| 467,603 | 394,857 | 168,479 | 119,330 | 68,807 | 56,793 346 451 | 1,276,666 
| ‘276,216 | 216,465 | 93,914 | 69,385 | 45,780 | 31,573 207 233 | 783,723 
| 43,571 47,516 | 13,720 | 12,884 | 5,785 | 5,086 19 37 28, 
1,190 665 85 62 103 34 | . 1 | 2.040 
456 | 457 | 109 89 m1 na) "4 1,323 
789,036 | 659,960 |.276,307 | 201,200 | 120,549 | 93,620 576 722 | 2,141,976 
le he a i 7 2 
PERSONS. 
| 1,023,058 | 817,461 | 392,057 | 951,672 174,867 119,993 2,406 | 1,134 | 2,783,543 
551,644 | 428,215 | 190,460 | 138,487 96,482 63,043 | 782 | 509 1,469,622 
66458 | 67.336 | 22,233 | 17,961 | 9,965! 7,639 B4{ 67 | 191,743 
2420! 11240! ‘299 155 290 93 | 1 2) 4.500 
2,259 | 1,299 | 764 283 | 510 443387 2 | 5,597 
| 1,646, 734 1,815,551 | 605, 813 408, 558 | | 282, 114 | 191,211 3,310 | 1,714 | 4,455;005 


ig Bllicatian eee the followitaged table are contained midickeny of the saison of 
the population of the States and Territories of the Commonwealth as at the date of the 


Census of 3rd April, 1911. 


Of the total population of 4,455,005, there were 3,650,030, or 


81.93 per cent., who were able to read and write in the English language, and 26/210, or 
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0,59 per cent., who were able to read and write in a foreign language, though unable to 
read or write English. Of the remainder no fewer than 525,633 weve recorded as being 
under five years of age, all of whom were classed at the Census under the head of 
* Cannot read.” 


EDUCATION OF THE POPULATION OF THE STATES AND TERRITORIES -OF 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA AT THE CENSUS OF 3rd APRIL, 1911. 


(ExcLusivEe OF FuLL-BLOOD ABORIGINALS.) 


l 

English Languag | Foreign 
glish Language. Language only. 
= Cannot | Not 


| 

= |e 3 : ne 
| | Read. Stated. Total. 
| 


States and Territories. 
Read and Read | Readand| Read | 


Write. only. Write. | only. | | 
MALES. 
STaTES— | | | 
New South Wales... 696,258 , 2,565 5,889 497 | 134,215 | 18,274 857,698 
Victoria .. nal) erie | sep 3,572 | 532 | 88,995 | 13,468 655,591 
Queensland ~.| 265,896 | 1,136 | 6,185 | 678] 49,406 | 6,205 329,506 
South Australia .. 169,508 | 556 | 1,156 102 | 31,891 | 4,145 207,358 


Western Australia 128,648 311 | 4,371 | 303 | 22.524 | 5,408 161,565 


Tasmania ..| 76,247|° 456) -181 | 20] 18,244 | 2,443 97,591 
TERRITORIES— es | | 

Northern. . ae 1,126 4| 852 29} 642 | 81 2,734 

Federal .. yh 820 | 9 | Shine 140 | 21 992 


Total Commonwealth | 1,886,256 | 6,308- 22,208 | 2,161 | 346,057 | 50,045 | 2,313,035 


FEMALES. 
StaTES— | | | 
New South Wales .. 445,022 | 3,140 | 650 | 61 | 123,808 | 16,855 789,036 
Victoria .. Da) DDD-O%o |) 2,626, | 665 66 | 84,449 | 16,479 659,960 
Queensland ae 225,086 ATT (eal Sr 252 | 43,787 | 4,138 276,307 
South Australia .. 165,634 | 993 Dol | 88 | 29,987 | 3,967 201,200 
Western Australia | 96,702 | 256 3I7-| 15 | 20,724 | 2,535 120,549 
Tasmania ae 74,795 409 30 4 | 16,235 | 2,147 93,620 
TERRITORIES— | | | | | 
Northern. . al 20° Ja ae | Sic) Puteenal 208 | 44 576 
Federal .. oA 568 Gein we. Mew e 132 17 722 
{ cane i —— 
Total Commonwealth | 1,763,774 | 8,701 4,002 486 | 319,325 | 45,682 | 2,141,970 


PERSONS. 

SratTEs— F . 
New South Wales ..| 1,341,280 | 5,705 6,533 558 | 258,023 | 34,629 | 1,646,734 
Victoria .. ..| 1,103,428 | 3,897 | 4,287 | 598 | 173,444 | 29,047 | 1,315,551 
Queensland ..| 490,982 | 2,408 7,957 930 | 93,193 | 10,343 605,813 


South Australia ..| 335,142) 1,549) 1,687 190 | 61,878 | 8,112 408,558 
Western Australia 225,350 567 4,688 | 318 | 43,248 | 7,943 282,114 


Tasmania 151,042 865 911 | 24 | 34,479 | 4,590 191,211 
TERRITORIES— 

Northern. . Saal 1,418 4 889 29 845 125 3,310 

Federal .. * 1,388 14 2 *% 272 38 1714 


Total Commonwealth | 3,650,030 | 15,009 | 26,210 2,647 | 665,382 95,727 4,455,005 
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From the following table, which gives for the Commonwealth as a whole particulars 
of education in conjunction with age, it will be seen that the major portion of those who 
were unable to read were under the age of 9. Of persons aged 20 and upwards only 
about 2} per cent. were unable to read. ; 


POPULATION OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA AT THE CENSUS OF 
3rd APRIL, 1911, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO EDUCATION AND AGE, 


(xc.ustvE OF FULL-BLOOD ABORIGINALS.) 


Foreign 
Language only. | | 
| | 


Ave. | = nage : Cannot Not | Total. 


English Language. 


Read, Stated, 
Read and Read Reidand Read 
Write. only. Write ouly. 
| 
MALES. 

o4 fe x ree Ole o .. (267,411 | .. | 267,411 
5-9 ie hs 177,463 | 1,131 53 24 | 39,764 | 11,151 229,586 
10-14 av rat 212,935 89 146 9 1,444 | 1,181 | 215,804 
15-19 ‘x6 -»| 221,279 | . 109 800 46 1,813 2,784 226,831 
20 and upwards ..| 1,266,625 | 4,911 | 20,813 | 2,062 | 34,307 | 32,284 | 1,361,002 
Unspecified. . a 7,954 | 68 396 | 20); 1,318 | 2,645 | 12,404 
Total .. -+| 1,886,256 | 6,308 | 22,208 | 2,161 | 346,057 | 50,045 2,313,035 


FEMALES. 


"9 ae een tr eed | we PS58,222 |. 2 A aea aes 
5-{ wv ..| 178,667 | 1,116 | 46 8 _—- 36,536 | 12,387) 223.660 
10-14 e ..| 209,904 | 75 | 9) 6 1,062) 1,215) 212,357 
15-19 2 .-| 218273} 50] 101! 6&| 847 | 2499! 291,705 
20 and upwards —.. | 1,153,611 | 7,375 | 3,735 462 21,819 | 28,041) 1,215,043 
Unspecified. . 4 8,419 | 85 26 | 5 | 839 1,610 10,983 
Total .. -. | 1,763,774 | 8,701 | 4,002 | 486 | 319,325 | 45,682) 2,141,970 

| | | | | Cie 

PERSONS. 
| | a he 

0-4 . 0 x 525,633 | | §25,63% 
pneed ie os 1620, 72. W O36,633 
5-9 % -+| 351,030 | 2,247 | 99 | 32} 76,300 | 23,538 | 453,246 
10-14 ce ..| 422,830 | 164 — 24L 152,506 2,396 428,161 


| 
isi? ©, ..| 439,652 | 159| 901] 51] 2660 | 5.213 
7 | ? | my < 44, > 
20 and upwards 2,420,236 12,286 24,548 | 2,524 | 56,126 | 60,325 2.576045 
Unspecified. . --| 16373} 158] 421| 95] 9157 | 4955 | | 93,384 
’ ’ 
| 


Total .. -+ 3,650,030 | 15,009 | 26,210 | 2,647 | 665,382 | 95,727 | 4,455,005 
| 5 
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8. School Attendances.—In the following table are set out particulars of school 
attendances of children aged last birthday from 6 to 13 years at the Census of 3rd April, 
191] :— 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCES OF CHILDREN AGED LAST BIRTHDAY FROM 6 TO 13 
YEARS IN THE STATES AND TERRITORIES OF THE COMMONWEALTH le 
AUSTRALIA AT THE CENSUS OF 3rd APRIL, 1911. 


(EXCLUSIVE OF FULL-BLOOD ABORIGINALS.) 


Nore.—In this table the term ‘‘ State School ’’ comprises all schools, whether primary or 
secondary, which are under the direct control of the Sti ate, 


Number being educated at— | Sunt / Number 
< Bate Ade not indi- 
States and Territories. i os | os | ae | ‘Total. 
State Private ee instruc 
School. School. Home. Bas ee | tion. 
MALES. 
a a eee ee eee. beer z 
SraTEs—- | | | oo 
New South Wales .. 91,979 19,107 3,436 | 3,809 | 11,574 | 129,905 
Victoria .. ee 78.1850 2-367 1,198 1,826 | 6,031 | 102,607 
Queensland Se atepllley 5,184 | 1b l7 5 904 | 5,089 50,861 
South Australia Seay la 3,048 521 380 | 4,409 SLs 
Western Australia .. 15,289 3,239 | 558 | 508 | IEGaom | 21,247 
Tasmania .. ea 11,042 | B33 459 485 | 2.832 | 16,931 
TERRITORIES— | 
Nortberm .. ae 32 | 25 | 9 | 1} 56 123 
Federal .. ie 98 ea 22 | 4 25 149 
Total Commonwealth... | 257,609 | 48,583 | 7,720 | 7,917 oll 669 | 352, 498 
| Ie ; ee |e, 7 
a 
SraTEsS— F | ; Te | 9en9o | 199-7 
New South Wales .. | .84,129 23,329 | 4,191 | 3,279 12,802 | 127,730 
Victoria .. . | 73,136 | 17,447} 1,602} 1,832 | 6,493 | 100,510 
Queensland ‘i 35,656 | 6,765 | METAR 3) 1,032 | 4,759 | 49,925 
South Australia it 91,343 4,005 631 762 | 4,293 | 31,034 
Western Australia .. 13,906 | 4,015 681 | 404 | 1,813 | 20,819 
Tasmania .. Serle L026) 2,496 | 594 ATT | 2,501 | 16,335 
TERRITORIES— | | . i a 
Northern .. aN 32 | 20 | 6 | e | 69 127 
Federal .. aA 85 | Be 134 5 | 27 133 
Total Commonwealth .. | 238,554 58,080 | 9,431 | 7,791 32,107 3.46, 6h 3 
——— : -— se — 
PERSONS. 
SraTEs— | A Ma ee. Poe: 
New South Wales 176,108 | 42,436 7,627 | 7,088 | 24,376 257,639 
Victoria 1ol;321 32,814 | 800 3,658 12,524 203,117 
Queensland 73,823 11,949 | 3,230. | 1,936 | 9,848 | 100,786 


44,160 7,553. | 1,152 | 1,142 | 8,702 62,709 


tee aa 99195 | 7,254| 1,239; 912] 3,466 | 42,066 


Western Australia .. | 


' Tasmania 21,309 | 4,609 | 1,053 96, 5,333 33,266 
TERRITORIES— | 
‘ e 35) 9 52 282 
Federal .. te 183 3 35 5 : 


| 
| 

Northern .. ‘: | 64 45 165 | l 125 250 
| 


Total Commonwealth .. | 496,163 | 106,663 17,151 15,708 64,426 | 700,111 
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9. Blind Persons and Deaf Mutes.—The following table contains particulars of the 
number of blind persons and deaf mutes as recorded at the date of the Census of 3rd 
April, 1911 :— 


NUMBER OF BLIND PERSONS AND DEAF MUTES IN THE SEVERAL STATES OF 
THE COMMONWEALTH AT THE CENSUS OF 3rd APRIL, I9II. 


(ExcLUSIVE OF FULL-BLOOD ABORIGINALS.) 


Blind. Deaf and Dumb. 
States. 
Males, Females. Persons. Males. Females. Persons. 
New South Wales at 591 420 1,011 330 310 640 
Victoria — xe 595 507 1,102 280 255 535 
Queensland a a 213 170 383 160 97 257 
South Australia .. ov 192 166 358 134 112 246 
Western Australia ot 85 57 142 40 36 76 
Tasmania os ae 78 68 146 54 44 98 
Total Commonwealth .. 1,754 1,388 3,142 (a) 998 854 61,852 (a) . 


(a) Including 21 blind deaf mutes. 


§ 11. Naturalization. 


1. The Commonwealth Act.—The Commonwealth Constitution empowers the 
Commonwealth Parliament to make laws with respect to ‘‘ Naturalization and Aliens,” 
a power which was exercised when the ‘ Naturalization Act of 1903” was passed. This 
Act was assented to on 13th October of that year, and came into force on Ist January, 
1904, in accordance with a proclamation by Gazette of 14th November, 1903. 


In 1917 it was considered advisable to make more stringent the provisions of the 
Act, notably with reference to the question of dual nationality, cireumstances arising 
out of the war having clearly demonstrated that while many naturalized persons of 
enemy birth were enjoying the rights, privileges, and protection guaranteed to Australian 
citizens, they were still pledged to allegiance to their Mother Country. As a result the 
“Naturalization Act 1917,” containing a number of new and important provisions, was 
passed by Parliament and was assented to on 20th September of the same year. 


Prior to the passing of the original Act the issue of certificates of naturalization had 
been a function of the State Governments, carried out under Acts of the several State 
Legislatures, which, however, did not difler materially from each other, and furnished 
the basis on which the Commonwealth Act was drafted. From Ist January, 1904, when 
the Commonwealth Act of 1908 became operative, the right to issue certificates of 
naturalization in the Commonwealth has been vested exclusively in the Federal 
Government, but all certificates or letters of naturalization issued under the several 


State Acts prior to that date entitle the recipients to be deemed to be naturalized under 
the Commonwealth Act. . 


The grant of a certificate of naturalization entitles the recipient within the limits of 
the’Commonwealth to all the rights and privileges, and renders him subject to all the 
obligations of a natural-born British subject, with the exception that where, by any 
Commonwealth or State Constitution or Act, a distinction is made between natural-born 
British subjects and naturalized persons, such distinction shall hold good in the case of 
all persons naturalized under the Commonwealth Act. 
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ithe Naturalization Act 1903-1917” (2.2, the “Naturalization Act 1903” as 
amended by the “ Naturalization Act 1917”) provides that applications for certificate of 
naturalization must be made to the Governor-General, the qualifications required 
in an applicant being :— 
(i) That he is not a British subject. 
(ii) That he is not an aboriginal native of Asia, Africa, or the Islands of the Pacific, 
excepting New Zealand. 
(iii) That he intends to settle in the Commonwealth. 
(iv) (a) That he has resided in Australia continuously for two years immediately 
preceding his application for naturalization ; or 


(6) That he has obtained in the United Kingdom a certificate or letters of 
naturalization. 


An applicant who has already obtained a certificate or letters of naturalization in 
the United Kingdom is required to furnish, in support of his application— 
(i) His certificate or letters of naturalization. 
(ii) His statutory declaration— 
(a) That he is the person named in the certificate or letters. 
(b) That he obtained the certificate or letters without fraud or intentional 
false statement. 
(c) That the signature and seal thereto are, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, genuine. 
(d) That he intends to settle in the Commonwealth. 


If the applicant is not already naturalized in the United Kingdom the particulars 
which he is required to furnish in support of his application are as follows :— 
His own statutory declaration stating— 
(2) Name; (b) Age; (c) Birthplace; (d) Occupation; (e) Residence ; 
(f) Length of residence in Australia; (g) Intention to settle in the 
Commonwealth ; (k) Such other particulars as are prescribed. 


An applicant, whether naturalized in the United Kingdom or not so naturalized, 
must furnish— 
(i) Newspapers containing copies of an advertisement, as prescribed, of his intention 
to seek naturalization. 
(ii) Certificates of character from three natural-bora British subjects, two of whom 
must be householders, and the third a Justice of the Peace, Postmaster, 
State School Teacher, or Police Officer. 
(ii) Satisfactory evidence that he is able to read and write Knglish. 


Any person may make representation by statutory declaration with regard to an 
applicant for naturalization, the contents of such declaration not to be disclosed other 
than with the consent of the person making the declaration, except for the purpose of a 
prosecution for perjury. { 


The Governor-General in Council is authorised to grant or withhold a certificate of 
naturalization, with or without assigning any reason, as he thinks most conducive to the 
public good; but the issue of a certificate of naturalization is not admissible until the 
applicant furnishes a certificate signed by a Justice of the High Court of Australia, a 
State Judge, or a Magistrate, certifying that he has renounced allegiance to the country 
of which he was a subject at the time of his application for naturalization, or at the time of 
his naturalization in the United Kingdom, and that he has taken an oath or affirmation 
of allegiance to the Crown in accordance with the Constitution. The grant of a certificate 


is made free of charge. 
In addition to naturalization by grant of certificate, the Act makes provision for— 
(i) Naturalization by marriage. 


(ii) Naturalization by residence with naturalized parent. 


2 


at, 
J 
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The former relates to the case of a woman who is not herself a British subject, but 
is married to a British subject ; the latter to that of a person who is not a natural-born 
British subject, but who has resided at any time during infancy in Australia with a father 
or mother who at the time was a naturalized British subject. In each instance the 
person concerned is deemed to be naturalized under the Commonwealth Act. 


The Governor-General may revoke any certificate of naturalization where— 
(a) it is proved to have been obtained by any untrue statement of fact or 
intention ; or 
(b) the Governor-General is satisfied that it is desirable for any reason that a 
certificate should be revoked. 


Where a wife and any minor children have acquired British nationality under the 
certificate issued to the husband and father and such-certificate is subsequently revoked, 
the wife and children remain British subjects unless the Governor-General otherwise 
declares, or unless they themselves elect to make a declaration of alienage. 


In accordance with the Act, a list of persons naturalized, with their addresses, is 
published in the Commonwealth Gazetie from time to time. 


The administration of the Act is carried out by the Home and Territories Depart- 
ment, and the Governor-General is authorised to make such regulations as are necessary 
or convenient for giving effect to the Act. 


2, Statistics of Naturalization.—Particulars relative to the nationalities of the 
recipients of certificates of naturalization issued under the Act during each of the five 
years 1915 to 1919, and to the countries from which such recipients had come, are shewn 
in the following table :-— 


COMMONWEALTH NATURALIZATION CERTIFICATES GRANTED, 1915 TO 1919. 


No. of Certificates Granted. | Countries from No. of Certificates Granted. 
Nationalities of / betta sd 
Recipients. | | Certificates had | | | 
| 1915. | 1916. 1917. 1918. 1919. | pdgcaa 1915. | 1918. 1917. 1918.) 1919. 
en a ae ee $$$ pn —}- ——— 
Italian es 251 42 35 8 34 Great Britain .. 27 184 
Swedish .. | 247] 152 |) 57 | 88] 82 || Italy .. oe 230 | 84 30 * 30 
Danish mi 193 | 174 65 52 50 | Germany on) 389°) «Te 36 13 13 
Russian 187 | 58 50 30 20 | America (North) 184 85 42 12 28 
German on 179 | 106 | 48 15 11 | Sweden satd TARE So 21 12 8 
Norwegian ee 140 | 95] 54 36 | 17) Denmark -- | 208] 96) 82 19 18 
Gireek <% 90 3 ch 21; 49 || Norway ot AS 48 25 22 10 
American (North) 79 65 24 | 11 Greece yey i: 8 3 6 13 35 
Dutch Sh 72| 42] 383 21; 10 || France aed 69 ay 15 10 8 
Swiss alk 45 36 24 12 14 | Egypt <4 38 rat 4 1 10 
French oi 44 30 27 11 8 | America (South) 86 24 6 5 
Spanish Al) SbtSuleetl al eit Talia 6 |) Holland eselie a9kalic80 I 35 v1 aie | eee 
Belgian | 17] 6] 4] 5| 4! Bussta eS bs Gs lk bl 
Bulgarian * 15 As ak et -. || South Africa .. 29 23 7% 5 “9 
Rumanian is 10 4 os 2) 1 | Belgium ot 28 9 7 7 6 
Portuguese... 3 4, i oa 1 | New Zealand .. 26 18 6 a 6 
American (South) 3 6 ae | eer wa Switzerland s Be |) 20 15 3 6 
Austrian < 2 5 1 1 2 || Spain o 15 4 6 2 | 
Mexican = 1. | 2] 1] ..] ..| 1 ]) Austria | and) ae bees 
Pailaa, 2s ee -» || India 7 Bia Cas: Race 
wuxemburger .. l AN ae Yi aie | 7 a : 
Chinese . 1 3 ‘ 1 ed Reger - 3 3 : : | oe 
pret te 1 2 1 Co ees China. . * 3 - =e in : 
celandic 1 Ne Pe Dell ale fe 9 *3 ; rT 
Bt Ohl thd So ae remand Woe ees Sa oc he 
Poravian AE I ae ire (Pes: |e: Finland ey ice 3 H Rd pes 
Turkis & oe ee * 33 4 145 27 “3 
ee . 2 - sha ngs Other Countries | 145 76; 40 27 37 
Syrian ae ar 1 ate is | I | 
Polish os Rs he = 6 | 
Finnish ras e wk aS Zo 16 | | 
aaa Es eS ie CW ues eo 
Total .. |1,602 | 842 | 445 | 261 295 Total or | 1,602 | 842 | 445 261 | 295 
as a are eee os oe a ‘ 
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: The following table furnishes particulars concerning the States in which the 
recipients of Commonwealth certificates of naturalization during the years 1909 to 1919 
were resident :— 


NATURALIZATION CERTIFICATES GRANTED BY COMMONWEALTH, 1909 TO 1919. 


| | | | | | 

Year. | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q'land. | §, Aust. Kg au, Tas. eee C’wealth. 

- SSS 
1909 6445 ne BOT 1 9378 «| 60001 221 | 81 - 2,431 
1910 665 | 329 | 383 | 299 |. 187 | 36 he 1,849 
1911 565 | 491 | 469 | 282 | 248 oreo a 2,077 
1912 | 565 295 | 464 | 343 | 243 | 35 i 1,945 
1913 603 434 BS) Ph Sang ir 949= 30 2 | 2,291 
1914 1,327 | 1,202 | 625 | 5852 | 620 43 Be eee 
1915 Ais de sTs S45 260 | 191 16 1 | 1,602 
1916 260 241 9) 152... 82.-q—sls 20 2 842 
1917 131 131g fT 84. Yrs 45: E40 | 7 1 445 
1918 85 70 59 19 | 25 | 38 ry, 261 
1919 103 70 67 21 | 29 | 5 ig 205 

| | 


3. Census Particulars.—On the Personal Card used at the Census of 3rd April, 1911, 
an inquiry as to naturalization was made, all persons who were British subjects by 
naturalization being required to indicate the fact by inserting the letter N in the place 
provided for the purpose on the card. In addition, in checking the cards in the Census 
Bureau, instructions were given that cases of women naturalized by marriage to British 
subjects, and of children naturalized by residence with parents who have become British 
subjects, should be duly taken into account by the insertion of the letter N if originally 


omitted. The results of the tabulation will be found in the following table :— 


NUMBER OF NATURALIZED BRITISH SUBJECTS RECORDED AT THE AUSTRALIAN 
CENSUS OF 3rd APRIL, 1911. 


States. Territories. 
Particulars. — - > 3 i a oa = —— 7, ee | |C Wealkbhe 
w.s.w. | Victoria.| Q'land. |S. Aust.|W. Aust.| Tas, | N°" rederal. 
Males 11,333 | 8,445 11,025 | 4,141 | 3,544 734 457 4 39,553 
Females 2,808 2,182 | 5,562 | 1,763 646 293 13 1 13,268 
Persons 14,141 | 10,627 16,587 | 5,904 4,190 | 1,027 470 5 52,951 


§ 12. Graphical Representation of Growth of Population. 


1. General.—The nature of the fluctuations of the numbers representing 
(b) births and deaths from year to year, or (c) the 


population, or those representing 


natural increase, i.e., the difference of births and deaths, or (d) 
of which taken together make up the element o 
readily discerned from mere numerical tables. 

to furnish a series of graphical representations, 


of these elements from 1788 to 1919, and in ot 
es taking place, 


furnish at a glance a clear indication of the chang 


from year to year. 


past, or their meaning for the future. 


The great importance of suc 
means can the most recent changes be justly appre 


f increase of total population, 
It hag been deemed desirable, therefore, 
shewing in some cases the characteristics 
hers from 1860 to 1919. The graphs 
and of their significance 
h representations is that only by their 
hended, either in their relation to the 


(a) total 


the net immigration, all 
cannot be 
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2. Graphs of Total Population (page 105).—These graphs furnish interesting evidence 
of the comparatively slow rate of growth of the several States and of the Commonwealth 
as a whole, during the period from the foundation of settlement in 1788 until 1832. 
From that year onwards to 1851, a moderately increased rate of progress was experienced, 
In 1851 gold was discovered in Australia, and the effect of this discovery on the 
population of the Commonwealth is shewn by the steepness of the curves for New South 
Wales and Victoria, and for the Commonwealth, from this point onwards for a series 
of years. The sudden breaks in the continuity of the curves for New South Wales 
indicate the creation of new colonies, and their separation from the mother colony. 
Thus, Tasmania came into existence in 1825, Victoria im }85}, and Queensland in 1859. 
Owing to the extensive gold discoveries in Victoria, its population increased so rapidly 
that in 1854 its total passed that of New South Wales, and remained in excess until 
1892, when the mother State again assumed the lead, which it has since maintained. 
‘The rate of increase in New South Wales is large, but the State is still only sparsely 
populated. A feature of the New South Wales curve is its comparative regularity as 
compared with that of Victoria, the population of which State increased with great 
rapidity from 1851 to 1860, less rapidly from 1861 to 1878, with a further period of 
increased rapidity from 1878 to 1891, and a period of very slow and finctuating growth 
from the latter year to 1914. In 1915 and 1916 the population decreased, but in 1917, 
1918, and 1919 increases were again recorded. Victoria, however, has a population density 
more than double that of Tasmania, and nearly three times that of New South Wales. 

In the case of Queensland, the curve indieates a rate of growth which, though varying 
somewhat, has on the whole been satisfactory, and at times very rapid Periods of 
particularly rapid increase oecurred from 1862 to 1865, from 1873 to 1877, and from 
1881 to 1889. With the exception of the year 1916 the population of this State has 
always inereased each year up to 1919. The population of Queensland passed that of 
Tasmania in 1867, and that of South Australia in 1885. The population density of 
Queensland is about one-sixteenth of that of Victoria. 

The curve for South Australia indicates that with fluctuations more or leas marked, 
the population increased at a moderate rate from the date of the effective settlement of the 
colony in 1836 until 1884, and that from that point onwards, a diminished rate of inerease 
was experienced, with slight decreases in 1886, 1888, 1900, 1902, 1915, and 1916. In 1917, 
1918, and 1919 increases were again recorded. The population of South Australia passed 
that of Tasmania in 1852. Its density is nearly one and one-fifth of that of Queensland, 
about one-fifth of that of New South Wales, and about one-fourteenth of that of Victoria. 

The curve for Western Australia indicates that the population increased regularly 
but very slowly until 1886, when the discovery of gold in the Kimberley division caused 
an influx of population. The effects of the further rich discoveries of gold in the 
Murchison and Coolgardie districts in 1891 and 1892, are clearly shewn in the rapid 
increase of population in those and subsequent years to 1897. Two years of retarded 
progress then occurred, followed by a satisfactorily rapid rate of inerease from 1899 
to 1906, a slight decline in 1907, and a further advance in 1908 and subsequent years to 
1914. Decreases occurred in 1915 and 1916, with increases in 1917, 1918,and 1919. The 
population of Western Australia became greater than that of Tasmania in 1899. Its 
density is little more than one-fourth of that of South Australia, one-third of that of 
Queensland, one-nineteenth of that of New South Wales, and about one-fiftieth of that 
of Victoria, 

The Tasmanian population curve indicates a comparatively slow rate of growth 
throughout. Its most noticeable feature is a retardation in increase in 1852 and 
subsequent years, brought about by the discovery of gold on the mainland. The 
population density of Tasmania is about 30 per cent. greater than that of New South 
Wales, and a little less than half of that of Victoria. 


3. Graphs for Commonwealth of Male and Female Population (page 106).—These 
curves shew the relative growth of male and female population of the Commonwealth, 
and it will be seen that the former are far more liable to marked fluctuations than the 
latter. The curves representing an increase of population on the basis of the United 
States rate for 1790 to 1860, indicate that on the whole the female rate of inerease in the 
Commonwealth has been a fairly satisfactory one, and that from 1860 to 1893 the same 
might be said of the male population. From 1893 onwards, however, the male population 
of the Commonwealth has fallen considerably below this rate. 
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Although the rate of inerease of the female population from 1860 onwards is on the 
whole very satisfactory, it should be noted that the total number at the beginning of this 
period was relatively very small, and that from 1894 onwards there is a falling-oft 
in the rate of increase, similar to that experienced in the case of males, 


4, Graphs for each State of Mafe and Female Population (page 107).—These graphs, 
shewing the relative progress in male and female population for each of the ‘States, 
disclose the fact that in all cases the female population is much less liable to marked 
fluctuations than the male, and further, that in cases where rapid increases have taken 
place in the latter, a similar, but much more gradual, increase is in evidence in the 
former, commencing usually, however, somewhat later than in the case of the males. 
A comparison of the graphs of each of the States with that of the Commonwealth shews 
that the fluctuations in the latter case are smaller than in the former. This is largely 
due to internal migrations of the male element of the population, brought about by 
various causes, amongst which mining developments figure prominently. 


5. Graphs for Natural Increase of Popuiation, Commonwealth and States (page 
110).—The graphs indicate that, with the exception of certain marked variations, the 
natural increase of the population of the Commonwealth, 7.¢., the excess of births over 
deaths, advanced with fair rapidity from 1860 to 1892, in which year it attained its 
maximum, and then fell rapidly till 1898. A subsequent rise to 1900 was followed by a 
continuous fall for the three years succeeding, viz., to 1903. The recovery shews a fairly 
rapid rise to 1909, during which year the natural increase was 16.35 per 1,000 of mean 
population. In succeeding years a correspondingly high rate was maintained with minor 
fluctuations until 1914, when a record of 17.54 was obtained. In 1915 and 1916 the 
rate declined to 16.59 and 15.74 respectively, but improved to 16.71 in 1917. In 1918 
it declined to 15.16, and in 1919 a further heavy decline to 10°96 was experienced. 
In 1912° a rate of 17.42 was obtained; this was, however, an over-statement 
of the true natural increase for the year, owing to the fact that the introduction of 
“ Maternity Allowances” in 1912 resulted in expediting the registration of births. 
The years in which the natural increase of the Commonwealth was at its highest 
were 1865, 1871, 1881, 1892, 1900, and 1914, and the years of extraordinarily low rates 
of natural increase were 1866, 1875, 1882, 1898, 1903, and 1919. The low rate of 
1898 was due in large measure to a phenomenally high death rate experienced in 
practically all the States in that year, when an epidemic of measles was prevalent 
throughout the Commonwealth. The low rate of 1903 was brought about by the low 
birth rates and the high death rates which accompanied the drought of 1902-3, while 
the advance in the rate of natural increase since 1903 has been collateral with the marked 
improvement in material conditions experienced throughout the Commonwealth during 
that period. The very low rate for 1919 was due to a low birth rate and a very high 
death rate, caused by an epidemic of influenza. 


a 

6. Graphs shewing Total increase of Population (pages 108 and 109).—The graphs 
disclose the fact that the most notable years of large total increases of population of the 
Commonwealth as a whole were 1864, 1877, 1883, 1888, 1909, 1910, 1911, 1912, and 1919. 
The total increase for 1910 was higher than for any year since 1883, while that for 1919 
was the highest on record. The years in which low total increases were noticeable were 
186], 1867, 1872, 1878, 1889, 1893, 1898, and 1903. ‘The decreases in the years 1915 
and 1916 are a direct effect of the war. The great increase in 1919 was due very largely 
to the return of soldiers after the cessation of hostilities in Europe. 

The graph for New South Wales indicates a high total increase of population between 
1876 and 1894, advancing to a maximum in 1883, and then declining to 1901. From 
the latter year onwards to 1907 an advance in the total increase was in evidence, followed 
by a decline in 1908, and a recovery in 1909, which was maintained in subsequent years 
to 1912. In 1913, 1914, and 1915 the figures fell continuously, followed in 1916 by a 
decrease, and a rapid increase since 1917. 

Some features of the graph shewing the Victorian total increase are the height 
attained in 1864, 1870, 1888, 1901, and 1912, the smallness of the increase for the years 
1861 and 1875, and the decreases for 1896, 1902, and 1903. The increase fell of in 1913 
and 1914 and a decrease was experienced in 1915 and 1916, followed by an increase in 
1917, 1918, and 1919. 
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For Queensland it will be seen that the years of high total increases were 1863, 1875, 
1883, 1895, 1901, 1909, 1910, 1911, 1913, and 1919 while the years in which these were 
at very low level were 1869, 1878, 1891, and 1903. In 1914, 1915, and 1916 there was a 
progressive decline, followed by an increase in 1917, 1918, and 1919. 


In South Australia the total increases were exceptionally high in 1865, 1876, 1877, 
1878, 1883, 1892, 1908, 1910, 1911, 1912, and 1919, and correspondingly low in 1870, 1885, 
1896, and 1903, while actual decreases took place in 1886, 1888, and 1902. In 1913 
there was a slight decline in the total increase, followed by decreases in the years 1914, 
1915, and 1916, an'd increases in 1917, 1918, and 1919. 


In Western Australia the total increase graph indicates no very marked advance 
until about 1884, from which it rises somewhat rapidly to 1886, and then declines to 
1888, This is followed by an exceedingly rapid rise to 1896, and a subsequent fall to 
1899, succeeded by a further rise to 1902, and a fall thereafter to 1907, followed by a 
rise to 1911, a further fall in 1912, and a rise in 1913. Decreases took place in 1888, 
1907, 1914, 1915, and 1916. 


In the case of the Tasmanian graph, indications of a very varied total increase are in 
evidence, the principal high points being those for the years 1887, 1891, 1897, 1902, 1907, 
1912, 1913, and 1919 while actual decreases were experienced in 1874, 1875, 1892, 
1906, 1911, 1914, 1915, and 1916. 


7. Graphs shewing Masculinity of Population, Commonwealth and States (page 
111).—These graphs furnish information concerning the variations which have taken 
place in the relative numbers of males and females in the populations of the Common- 
wealth and the several States during the years 1796 to 1919, and incidentally serve to 
indicate special features of growth in the respective populations. In general it will be 
noted that in recent years there has been a marked tendency towards a masculinity of 
zero, that is, to a condition in which the numbers of males and females in the population 
were equal, but that with the exception of Victoria and South Australia the masculinity 
had never fallen below zero prior to the outbreak of war. In 1916 and 1917, however, 
it fell below zero in all the States except Queensland and Western Australia, and in 
the Commonwealth as a whole. In 1918 the rates were below zero in the Commonwealth 
as a whole, and in the States of New South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia. 
During the year 1919, the Commonwealth as a whole, and all the States except 
Victoria and South Australia, had an excess of males. The early experience 
of the Commonwealth exhibits a fairly rapid decline in masculinity to 1812, 
followed by an even more rapid rise to 1828 and a subsequent fall with a more 
gentle slope to 1850. From 1850 onwards the decline in masculinity has been fairly 
continuous though subject to fluctuations. It should be noted that the great 
variations of the earlier as compared with the later years have been due to a considerable 
extent to the fact that, owing to the*smallness of the population, any considerable influx 
of male immigrants had a marked effect in increasing the masculinity of the population, 
while an influx of female immigrants tended to considerably reduce it. Two points of 
special interest in the graphs of the separate States are the maxima attained in 1852 in 
Victoria and 1896 in Western Australia, as the result of extensive male immigration 
consequent on the gold discoveries in the respective States. 
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SECTION V. 
VITAL STATISTICS. 


NOTE.—The rates quoted throughout this Section for the years 1913 to 1919 have been 
calculated in accordance with the corrected populations as determined by the 
results of the Census of 1911. 


§ 1. Births. 


1. Male and Female Births, 1913 to 1919.—The total number of male and female 
births registered in the Commonwealth during the years 1913 to 1919 is shewn in the 
two tables hereunder :— 


TOTAL MALE BIRTHS, COMMONWEALTH, 1913 TO 1919. 


14] 


) | 
| 


| North. | Federal | Common- 


Year. N.S.W. Victoria. | Q’land. |S. Aust. |W. nats Tas. Terr. | Territory.| wealth. 
| | 
| | 
1913 .. | 26,624 | 18,434 | 10,041 | 6,505 | 4,710 | 3,071 27 22 69,434 
1914 .. | 27,452 | 18,545 | 10,120 | 6,668 | 4,663 3,094 Sill all 70,604 
1915 .. | 27,085 | 17,820 | 10,444 | 6,076 | 4,578 | 2,991 33° |) 22 69,049 
1916 .. | 26,615 | 17,623 9,673 | 6,200 | 4,439 873 44 | 38 67,505 
1917 .. | 27,002 | 17,220 | 10,053 | 5,762 | 4,058 | 2,720 42 PAA 66,883 
1918 .. | 26,002 | 16,172 , 10,080 | 5,787 3,615 | 2,717 59 26 64,458 
1919 .. 24,924 | 16,225 | 9,746 | 5,776 S477 |) 2.018 55 10 62,931 
TOTAL FEMALE BIRTHS, COMMONWEALTH, 1913 TO 1919. 

— = = - < pe Wee Ss 

Year. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. |S. Aust. iw. Aust.| Tas. | ous Bie ae 

| | | | 

1913 25,562 | 17,536 9,690 6,122 | 4,508 | 2,815 25 22 66,280 
1914 26,189 | 17,677 | 9,762 6,236 | 4,541 | 2,923 27 24 67,379 
1915 25,846 | 17,189 | 9,719 5,722 | 4,439 | 2,854 28 25 65,822 
1916 95,465 | 16,612 9,239 5,657 | 4,124 | 2,769 30 25 63,921 
1917 25,446 | 15,813 9,729 5,564 | 3,824 | 2,656 | 27 23 63,082 
1918 24,707 | 15,425 9,456 5,570 | 3,491 | 2,563 46 23 61,281 
1919 23,608 | 15,394 8,953 5,284 | 3,460 | 2,592 51 1h 59,359 


2, Total Births, 1913 to 19! 
was higher in 1914 than in any of the prece 
years shew a falling off for the Common 
1914, the births recorded for 1919 being t 


wea 


ding years, 


9.—The total number of births for the Commonwealth 
but the figures for the last five 
Ith as compared with those for 1913 and 
he lowest for any year since 1911. 
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TOTAL BIRTHS, COMMONWEALTH, 1913 TO 1919. 
| | | | 
Year. | x.S.w. | Victoria. | -Q’land. | 8, Aust. | W. Aust. | ‘Tas. megs) Bob ed C'wealth. 


| 
SB) as 52,186 | 35,970 | 19,731 | 12,627 9,218 | 5,886 | 52 44 | 135,714 
fold el 33,641 36,222 | 19,882 | 12,904 9,204 6,017 | 58 | 55 | 137,983 
1915 .. | 52,931 | 35,009 | 20,163 11,798 9,017 | 5,845 | 61 | 47 | 134,871 
1916 .. | 52,080 | 34,235 | 18,912 | 11,857 8,563 | 5,642 | 74 | 63 | 131,426 
1917 .. | 52,448 | 33,033 | 19,787 | 11,326 7,882 | 5,376 | 69 | 44 129,965 
1918 .. | 50,709 | 31,597 | 19,536 | 11,357 7,106 5,280 | 105 49 | 125,739 
1919 .. | 48,532 | 31,619 | 18,699 | 11,060 6,937 | 5,310 | 106 27 | 122,290 

| 


3. Birth Rates, 1913 to 1919.—(i) Crude Birth Rate. The most notable feature of 
the table shewing the crude birth rate is the continual fall since 1913. This feature, 
which is doubtless due to the war, is exhibited in all the States. The rates in the Terri- 
tories shew considerable fluctuation, but the numbers are too small to allow of any dedue- 
tions therefrom. 


CRUDE BIRTH RATE (a), COMMONWEALTH, 1913 TO 1919. 


| | | | 
| | 


Year. |.N.8.W.| Vie. |Q'land.|S. Aust.|W.Aust,) ‘Tas, | North. Temitony, | Cwith. 
] | } 
gas | | are 
Th an -+ | 28.86 | 85.82 | 30.24 | 29.12 | 29.36 | 30.03] 14.21) 17.97 | 28.95 
1914 ie -+ | 28.96 | 25.45 | 29.46 | 29.33 | 28.45 | 30.33 115.46 | 20.79 | 28.05 
1915 se -- | 28.33 | 24.55 | 29.35 | 26.84 | 27.97 | 29-32 | 13.85 19.05 | 27.25 
1916 Re -- | 27.89 | 24.29 | 27.91 | 27.39 | 27.21 | 28.47 | 15.26 24.11 | 26.78 
1917 kis + | 28.06 | 23.50 | 29.09 | 26.21 | 25.54 | 27.03 | 13.92 17.65 | 26.51 
1918 <s -+ | 26.53 | 22.29 | 28.37 | 25.80 | 22.84 | 25.91 | 21.03 20.19 | 25.25 
1919 =f .- | 24.68 | 21.56 | 26.23 | 24.27 | 21.44 25.12 | 22.05 11.68 | 23.78 
Density (b) (No. per | 

square mile) .. | 6.47 / 17.02] 1.08] 1.23] 0.34 8.27 | 0.009 2.04) 41.76 
---—-~ —— ! | 


(a) Number of births per 1,000 of the mean annual population, (4) On 31st December, 1919. 


The population density of each State and of the Commonwealth ‘has been given for 
the purpose of considering the influence, if any, of concentration of population on birth 
rate, in connection with the disparities of the rate in different parts of Australia, 


(ii) Objections to Crude Birth Rate. The figures just given represent the “ erude 
birth rate,” i.e., the number of births per thousand of mean annual population. ‘The 
number of births per thousand of the female population of child-bearing ages, i.e, from 
15 to 45, furnishes, however, a more Significant rate. This calculation has been made for 
' the four last Census periods, and covers in each ease the Census year, together with the 

year immediately preceding and the year immediately following. The following results 
have been obtained for the four Census periods :—Total births per 1,000 women (married 
and unmarried) of ages 15 to 45 :—Years 1880-82, 169.69; years 1890-92, 158.81 3 years 
1900-02, 117.26; years 1910-12, 117.22. Nuptial births per 1,000 married women of 


ages 15 to 45 :—Years 1880-82, 320.96 3 years 1890-92, 332.03; years 1900-02, '235.84 ; 
years 1910-12, 236.06. 
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4. Birth Rates. of Various Countries—A comparison with other countries shews 
that. the Australian States. occupy a rather low position, which is, however, fortunately 
counterbalanced by a still lower position in regard to their death rates; as will be seen 
frem. the table hereinafter in. the section dealing with ‘“‘ Deaths.’ It will be noticed 
that, owing to the difficulty of procuring statistics in regard to the belligerent countries 
in the late war, many of the rates quoted for continental countries are for rather remote 
years. Consequently it is not suggested that the comparison instituted in the attached 
table is exact. This does not however affect the general proposition that, Australia takes 
a low position amongst the countries of the world both as regards erude birth rate and: 
crude death rate. 


CRUDE BIRTH RATE (a) OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


| 
| | | 
Country. | Year. Rate. || Country. | Year. Rate. 

| ( es, 

| \| | 
Russia, European .. | 1909 | 44.0 | NewSouth Wales .. | 1919 24.7 
Rumania... .. | 1914 | 42.5 || South Australia .. | 1919 24.3 
Balgaria Me .. | 1911, | 40.2 || Netherlands ins 1919, 24,2. 
Ceylon Me .. | 1918 | 39.2 || Denmark .. ae 1915 24.2 
Serbia bi =a. 1912 380 | Australia .. - | 3919 | 23.8 
Chile: a .-, |) 1914 37.0 || Norway .. -. | JOS 23.8 
Hungary .. oe i} LOL 36.3. | New Zealand cee Hons 23.4. 
Jamaica ve ae Sil 34.6, | Ontario (Canada) .. 1917 22.6 
Japan - -. | 1913 3g || Belgium .. a |), WO 22 6 
Austria ea oe ES 33 || Wictoria .. i ee 21.6 
Italy x a |) ils 3L.i || Sweden .. ae te HONS 21.6 
Spain me ose PALOUA. 29.8 || Western Australia .. 1919 21.4 
Prussia e .. | 1913 | 28.2 || Scotland .. haf LOU 20.1 
German Empire Oe), Loy ade. | a trelam cds. aot Ange i) ) 
Finland 5s aig |) ARES 26.9 || Switzerland .. | 215 19.5 
Queensland .. .. | 1949 26.2 || France .. an | BONS: 19.0 
United States .. | L9LO(6)) 254 | United Kingdom .. 1917 18.2 
Tasmania .. .. | 1919 25.1 | England and Wales 1917 17.8 

(a) Number of births per 1,000 of the mean population. (L) Figures for “ provisional birth-registration 


area,” which includes about 31 per cent. of the population. 


The wide discrepancies among the crude birth rates of the various countries are, to 
some extent, due to. differences in sex and age constitution and im conjugal condition. If 
the birth rates be calculated per 1,000. women of child-bearing ages, the comparison shews 
very different results. The report for 1908 of the Registrar-General for England and 
Wales contains a table shewing the nuptial births per 1,000 married women of ages 
15 to 45 in a number of countries, and the information here given in regard to the 
period 1900-1902 is taken therefrom. 


NUPTIAL BIRTHS PER 1,000 MARRIED WOMEN, AGED 15-45 YEARS, 1900-1962. 


Country. Rate. | Country. Rate. 
Netherlands = ee 314.6 Switzerland oe ‘is 265.9 
Norway .. ae a 302.8 Denmark ae oe, 259; I 
Prussia. ag 56 290.4 Spain a ne 258.7 
Ireland .. ae ae 289.4 Belgium “a 2 250.7 
German Empire .. Ba 284.2 New Zealand ea he 243.2 
Austria... st er 283.7 Australia a m 285.8 
Scotland .. ac oc 271.8 England and Wales Be 235.5 
Italy ei g Oe 269.4 France .. a of 157.5 
Sweden .. of as 269.0 
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5. Masculinity at Birth.—The masculinity of births, i.e., the excess of males over 
females per 100 births, registered during the last seven years in the several States of 
the Commonwealth has, apart from the Northern Territory and the Federal Territory, 
the figures for which are useless for comparative purposes on account of the smallness of 
the returns on which they are based, varied from 0.25 in Western Australia in 1919 


to 4.58 in South Australia in 1916. 


The following table, which gives the values for 


the States and Commonwealth for 1913 to 1919, shews that for the Commonwealth 
there was a steady inerease of masculinity from 1913 to 1917, with a sharp fall in 
1918, and a recovery in 1919. 


MASCULINITY (2) OF BIRTHS REGISTERED, COMMONWEALTH, 1913 TO 1919. 


Year. N.S.W. Vict. 
1913 2.04 | 2.50 
1914 | 2.35 | 2.40 
1915 | 2.34 1.80 
1916 221 | 2:95 
1917 2.97 | 4.26 
1918 2.55 | 2.36 
1919 2.71 | 2.63 


Q’lar 


wre Onwoo-+i 
BOSBSSOMW 


ad. 


S. Aust. 


i ge Se oe 


wm CO ~1 O1 wo 
Re AwDeone 


| 
| 


W. Aust.' Tas. 

| | 
2.19 | 4.35 | 
1.33 | 2.84 | 
1.54 | 2.34 | 
3.68 | 1.84 
2.97 | 1.19 | 
Lis || 39291 
0.25 | 2.37 


| Northern | Federal 


| Territory. | Territory. 


3.85 | 0.00 
6.90 12.73 
8.20 —6.38 
18.92 | 20.63 
21.74 —4.55 
12.38 | 6.12 

| 3.77 | —25.93 


(a) Excess of males oyer females per 100 total births. 


| 
! 


C'wealth. 


There is ordinarily a very small difference between the masculinity of nuptial and 
ex-nuptial births. Thus, according to Bodio, whose figures are quoted in the following 
table, for the period about 1887-1891, the masculinity ranged from 3.98 to 1.77, and 
from 3.80 to 0.79 for total and ex-nuptial births respectively. 


Country. 


Spain 

Rumania 
Portugal 

Austria 

Italy 

Norway 

Treland 
Netherlands 
Scotland 

Russia, European 


Masculinity of 


MASCULINITY OF BIRTHS IN VARIOUS 


Births.(a) 
| | 
All |Ex-nuptial|| 
Live Live 
Births. Births. 
| 
3.98 | 3.80 
3. TL 1.67 
3.61 3.10 
2.82 2.68 
2.82 2.15 
2.82 2.87 
2.68 2.34 
2.68 2.29 
2.68 2.87 
2.63 2.20 


COUNTRIES. 


Masculinity of 


| Births.(a) 
Country. See 
All Ex-nuptial 
/ Live Live 
| Births Births. 
| German Empire 2.53 | “2.29 
Finland 2.44 2.53 
Hungary .. 2.44 1.43 
Sweden 2.44 2.10 
Denmark .. |} 2.34 2.44 
Serbia 2.30 Lae 
France 2.25 1.43 
Belgium 2.20 1.08 
Switzerland 2.20 0.79 
England Leu 2.15 


(a) Excess of males over females per 100 total births, 
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The masculinity of ex-nuptial births in the Commonwealth was as follows :— 


MASCULINITY (a2) OF EX-NUPTIAL BIRTHS REGISTERED, COMMONWEALTH, 
. 1913 TO 1919, 


| 
Year | N.S.W.| Vic. | Q'land. | S.-Aust.| W.Aust.| Tas, |Nothern| Federal | qpith, 


| Territory.| Territory. 


1913 >.) 


0.75 | 2.81] 3.09] 4.92] 4.93] 18.694 14.29 0.00 | 3.01 
1914 ..| 4.44] 3.92] 2.267 5.20/ 3.61] 0.85] 14.29 3.73 
1915 ..|—0.72 | 1.09 |—0.37/} 0.85] 0.26] 0.32 |—17.65 * 0.00 
1916 ..| 1.67 | 4.71 | 6.83) 5.68 | 0.31 | —5.26| —6.67| 33.93 | 3.22 
1917 ..| 2.21] 3.61 | 3.43] 0.00 | —7.65] 5.63] 25.00 |—100.00 | 2.34 
1918 ..| 1.33 |—1.68 | 5.07 |—6.14 | —5.59 | —0.36 | 14.29 0.24 

4 0 8 4.84 | —2 4.03 


1919... 4.93 | .22| 8.91| 4.84| —2.74] 7.98.) 0.00 |—100.00 


(a) Excess of males over females per 100 total births. 


It is curious to note that while, so far as the total births are concerned, there has 
always been an excess of male births over female births in the period under review, this 
has not been the case in regard to ex-nuptial births, since in Tasmania, South Australia 
and Western Australia a large negative masculinity has been experienced. Little weight, 
however, can be attached to those results on account of the small totals on which they are 
based, and for the same reason the figures for the Northern Territory and J edera] 
Territory are not taken into consideration. 


6. Ex-nuptiality of Births——The number of ex-nuptial births reached its maximum 
in 1913. From that year there was a sharp fall till 1916, with a subsequent slight recovery. 


It is, of course, possible that the number of ex-nuptial births is somewhat under- 
stated, owing to diffidence in proclaiming the fact of ex-nuptiality, and it is not unlikely 
that the majority of unregistered births are ex-nuptial. 


TOTAL EX-NUPTIAL BIRTHS REGISTERED IN THE COMMONWEALTH, 
1913 TO 1919. 


° : North Federal " 
Year. N.8.W. Vic. | Q’land. | S. Aust.| W. Aust.| Tas, Pernilory. Menritory. C’ wealth. 


1913° ..| 2,793 | 2,169 | 1,228 | 528 | 406 305 a | 2 7,438 
1914 ~..| 2,836 | 2,015 | 1,148 | 500 388 355 4 aN 7,263 
1915. (' 2;633: | -2,012' | 1,082 | 472 383 311 WE is oe 6,910 
1916 ..| 2,461 | 1,763 966 | 458 321 285 Isy 3 6,272 
1917 ~—«..|: :2,485 | 1,826 992 | 448 327 284 16 1 6,379 
1918 ..| 2,625 | 1,849 | 1,066 | 456 286 2719 Palle 8 ee 6,582 
TOTO 2:4 95m) 18260) LOT Sa 433 292 326 26 1 6,477 


(i) Rate of Ex-nuptiality, 1913 to 1919. The rate of ex-nuptiality, 2.e., the percentage 
on ex-nuptial to total births, has been fairly stationary during the last seven years on 
the whole, although the middle period shewed a decline. 


C.6644.—5 
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PERCENTAGE OF EX-NUPTIAL ON TOTAL BIRTHS, COMMONWEALTH, 
1913 TO 1919. 


j j j | 


Year. | N.S.W.| Vic. | Q’land. | S. Aust. |W. Aust.) Tas. Somtioey.| Teretorg.| C'wealth. 
| 
| | 
Bete = | 

OF % Gr % % ye a4 % 
1913 5.36 | 6.08; 6.22| 4.18 | 4.40] 6.18| 13.46| 4.55 | 5.48 
1914 5.29 | 5.66) 5.77] 3.87 4.22] 56.90] 36.21 Et 5.26 
1915 | 4,97 | 5.74) 5.36) 4.00) 4.24] 6.32] 24,87 . 5.12 
1916 | 4.73| 6.16, 5.11 | 3.80! 3.75 | 5.05] 20.27}~4.76 4.79 
1917 | 4.74! 6.59!) 5.OR|] 3.96 4.15) 5.28] 23.19) 2:27 4.91 
1918 | 5.18 | 5.86 5.46] 4.02) 4.02 '~5.28] 20.00 5.23 
1919 5.14} &77 | 5&.76| 3.92) 4.22) 6.14} 24.53! 3.70 | 5.20 


A comparison of greater significance is obtained by ealculating the number of 
ex-nuptial births per thousand of the single and widowed female population between 
the ages of 15 and 45. The calculation has been made for the last four Census periods, 
and covers in each case the Census year, together with the year immediately preceding 
and the year immediately following. The number of ex-nuptial births per 1,000 
unmarried women of ages 15. to 45 has been found to be as follows :—Years 1880-82, 
14.49 ; years 1890-92, 15.93 ; years 1900-02, 13.30; years 1910-12, 12.53. Corresponding 
figures for the countries the nuptial birth rates of which were shewn in a preceeding. 
paragraph are here given for the sake of comparison :— 


EX-NUPTIAL BIRTHS PER 1,000 UNMARRIED WOMEN AGED 15-45 YEARS, 
1900 TO 1902. 


Country. Rate. | Country. Rate. 
eo ee ee ee ee incites aii 

Austria ae cn Ee 40.1 | Spain . ae o. | Be 
German Empire = -. | 27.4 || Scotland .. ae <9 13.4 
Sweden Ts on .. | 24.3 || Australia .. os sts, | Le 
Denmark... ae a 24.2 | Switzerland tae os 9.8 
Prussia ae an .. | 23.7 || New Zealand cs aA 8.9 
Italy ra e .» | 84 | England and Wales .. a 8.5 
France te ae Bee | eh ea Netherlands ; = 6.8 
Belgium ae its a 17.8 Treland ay rs ie |e: 
Norway - om as 17.2 


(ii) Comparison of rates. Since the rate of ex-nuptiality might appear to increase 
by the mere decrease in the general birth rate, the following table has been prepared :— 


CRUDE EX-NUPTIAL, NUPTIAL, AND TOTAL BIRTH RATES (a), 
COMMONWEALTH, 1913 TO 1919. 


| ie - 
Rates. | 1913. 1914. 1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918, 1919. 

- - | —— | | 
Ex-nuptial | 155 | 143 | 240] nas | nse} 2132 1.26 
Nuptial . | 26.70 | 26.57 | 25.85 | 25.50 | 25.91 | 23.93 | 29-59 
Total .. _—.. |_ 28.25 | 28.05 | 27.25 | 26.78 | 26.51 | 25.25 | 93.78 


(a) Number of births per 1,000 of mean population. 


7. Multiple Births.—Among the total number of 122,290 births registered in the 
Commonwealth in 1919 there were 119,629 single births, 2,612 twins, 45 triplets, and 
4 quadruplets. The number of cases of twins was 1,311, there being 10 still births, the 
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number of cases of triplets 15, and of quadruplets 1. The total number of mothers 
was, therefore, 120,956, the proportion of mothers of twins being one in every 92, and 
of mothers of triplets one in every 8,064 of total mothers. The proportion of multiple 
births is a fairly constant one. In 1914 they numbered 1,401, or one in 97; in 1915, 
1,417, or one in 94; in 1916, 1,383, or one in 95; in 1917, 1,477, or one in 863 in 1918, 
1,370, or one in 91 ; and in 1919, 1,327, or one in 91. The number of cases of triplets 
is so small that a slight alteration in the total will completely change the proportion. 
Thus, they were one in 12,415 in 1914; one in 13,444 in 1915; one in 10,952 in 1916; 
one in 7,558 in 1917; one in 15,545 in 1918; and one in 8,064 in 1919. A case of quad- 
ruplets occurred in 1917, and another in 1919. 


8. Ages of Parents.—The relative ages of the parents of children registered in 1919 
have been tabulated separately for male and female births, twins and triplets being 
distinguished from single births, and are shewn for single ages and for every State in 
“ Bulletin of Population and Vital Statistics, No. 37; Commonwealth Demography, 
1919 and previous years.” In the present work the exigencies of space allow only the 
insertion of corresponding tables shewing the relative ages of parents in groups of five 
years. It will be seen from the tables that the largest number of single births occurred 
where the ages of both father and mother were between 25 and 29. The largest number 
of mothers was also found at ages 25 to 29. 


AGES OF PARENTS IN CASES OF SINGLE BIRTHS, COMMONWEALTH, 1919. 


| Ages of Mothers. 
Total = ae ee ee 


Ages of Fathers. |piidren ] | 
‘| Under) 15 to | 20to | 25to | 80-to | 35 to | 40to | 45 and Un- 
ets Maelo: ZS || || 32's 39. 44, |upwards.|specified 
2 ‘ | | | | 
Males... | Cpa sa he LOD] 54 | 8 a | - 
Under J Females| 252) |. | 162 84 | 5 ee | | ae - 
20, | Total... | 505 | |. 353] 138 14 | - 
Males 4,915 2/ 955] 3,136] 722 86 13 1 * 
20to 244 Females | 4,683 1/| 889) 2994 | 697 81 20 1 ~ 
Total ..| 9,598 3 | 1,844] 6130 | 1,419] 167 33 2 : 
Males .. | 14,181 1| 7519 | 5.355} 6,792 | 1,327 | 169 18 : 
25 to 294 Females | 13,473 1 535 | 5,042 | -6,427 | 1,282) 172 3 1 
Total .. | 27.654 | 21 1,054 | 10,397 |13,219 | 2,609 | 341 31 i 
Males 15,528 | 171 | 2,194 | 6,212 | 5,886) 988 75 2 
30 to 344 Females | 14,494 | 141] 2,051 | 5,902 | 5,378 | 939 83 
Tota 30,022 | 312 | 4.245 | 12,114 | 11,264 | 1,927] 158 2 
Males... | 11,476 | 50 | 652 | 2,522 | 4,460 | 3,392 | 388 10 2 
35 to 394 Females | 10,775 | | 46| 622 | 2,377 | 4,130 | 3,265 326 9 “> 
Total ., | 22°251 | | 96 | 1,274 | 4:899 | 8,590 | 6,657 | 714 19 2 
(Males..| 6536; 1) 12) 180] (703) 1,897] 2,555 | 1,142 44 2 
400 442 Females | -6.239| .. | 11| 210| 709] 1,720 | 2,446 | 1,102 39 2 
a wa | 12,775 1 23| 390| 1,412 | 3,617 | 5,001 | 2,244 83 4 
(Males..| 3,522/ .. | 10 62) 290 715 1,339 970 135 1 
3349 | ... 4 83| 296| 6 ‘ . 
5: ee aetal asv7i| .. | 14| 145] 586 | 1,344] 2,643 | 1,877 261 1 
Males . 131i | .. 1 35 92 | 252] 423 | 425 82 1 
50+to 542 Females | 1,178/| .. | 4 21 93 | 209] 381| 388 82 a 
Total PHI ee | 5 56| 185 | 461| 804] 813 164 
(Males .. 387 | 9 3 77 | 118| 102 46 
55 to 592 Females 381 | 6 26 77 122) 119 31 
Total 768 15 61| 154) 240| 221 "7 
(Males .. 118i) & y) 9 22 41 41 y 1 
60 to 644 Females bem ces. | 3 ee hes 39 a ao 7 
Total 932) .. 3 16 40 80 82 0 
65 and ( Males.. 47 2 e ae 2 a . 
up- Females 38 2 F 12 ae ot te 
wards | Total .. 85 4 E 3 ‘ 
NOE Males . : a : : i 
Females or ae Vs 2 _ A 
stated i Total .. 12 pe ’ ae 1 2 5 1 | 1 
¢ ‘ ‘ 2 330 9 
xpti 233 4 | 1,909 | 11,680 | 17,889 | 14,738 | 9,052 | 3,17 
eeeial rates a 079 2| 1,792 | 11,118 | 16,545 | 13,531 | 8,700 | 2,092 207 i 
dren | Total 113,262 6 | 8,701 |-22,798 eae eee Ms oe i "0 
Ex- (Males..| 3,317 14 820 | 1,250 a 70 5 7 2 
i 3.050 3 | 760| 1,157| 684) 30: 
saptia | rare 6367 | 22| 1,570 2,407 | 1,209| 629| 378| 120 16 16 
339 19 
18 | 2,729 | 12,930 |18,014 | 15,064 | 9,251 | 3,236 
Chit pee ae 10 | 27542 | 12.275 | 17,129 | 13,834 | 8,879 | 3,048 304 38 
Gren | Total .. | 119,629 | 28 | 5,271 | 25,205 | 35,143 | 28,898 | 18,130 | 6,284 2 
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AGES OF PARENTS OF TWINS, COMMONWEALTH, 1919. 


Ages of Mothers. 
Ages of Fathers fda ae (er Bee ee, Shy a 
gee eae Children.’ vader | 20to | 25to | 30to | 35 to | 40 to | 45 and 
20. | 24. 29. 34. 39. | 44. jupwards. 
| Mere ee TS TTS. | 
Males .. eof | “ a eS 3 6 : 
Fi | P; 3 5 : 2 °, 
ie -{ Feats a 141 22 a9) 12 Pe : ; 
Males .. ae 252 2 | 77 2 g ) ‘ 
5 ..4 Females s 239 6 95 106 | 21 11 - 
Bim ee os] Rt) oS ae eee lel tee 
Males .. sia 331) .. 38 102 5 | 7 
emales aot 320 4 48 104 137 24 3 ‘ 
he Ga tee sees 4] 86 | 207 | sa8 | 60) 8 
Males .. all 299 as 10 53 | 18 | 7 : 
my) $18 | 12 47 120 | 126 | 13 ; 
ab alice ie] | 8] 48] Wlede eoiees 
Males 184 1 18 53 0 | 2 ane 
40 to 44 Females el 169 1 12 29 105 | 22 oa 
Total .. al 353 2 30 | os 8s : _ 
Males .. 79 ae 1 4 | 31 | : 1 
45 to 49 Females oe 82) «. 3 | 12°} 3 31. 30 3 
Total .. S 161 us 4 | 16 | " be S : 
Males .. “7 231° « om 2 | 
54 ..* Females Roe ed ee as 4 | 4 ll 8 | 4 
Be Total me rt es 55 6 | 8} 22) 12] 6 
Males ate Le ee se 2] 4 3 | eas 
55 to 59 Females as 16 | 3 2 2 8 | 9 | 
Total 30 | 4 6 | 6 | 14 id 
Males .. 5 | 1 2 | 2 | ie . 
60 and over Females Ae 3 | 1 ne cre 
{x Total .. «se Si, <4 2 | 2 2 2 . 
ee lee ae ne aes PE ——s 
Nuptial Males .. a 1,265 11} 181] 321 386 | 269 | 94 3 
children + Females «| 124] $8) g04} 201) 318] 812 87 7 
Total .. ae 2,506 | 34) 885) 612 708 | 580] 181 10 
Males .. af 48 | 8 20 9 2 se] * 
Ex-nuptial / Females . 58 4 20 19 9 | 6 hess : 
prime morte ae oe ae 106 12| 40 28 18 8 | : 
Total Males .. = 1,818 19| 201! $30 395 271 94 3 
hildr Females e 1,299 27 | 924] 3810 $27 317 87 7 
os sp total 5. -. | 2,612} 46] 425| 640| 722| 588| 181 10 
| | ; | 


AGES OF PARENTS OF TRIPLETS, COMMONWEALTH, 1919, 


ond Ages of Mothers. 
= otal =| 
Ages of Fathers. Children. |-——— ae WG Sz SS 
20 to 24, 25 to 29. 30 to 34. 35 to 39. 40 to 44, 
Males .. : we +6 a Ss “ . 
25 to 29 .. 4 Females ws ; 9 3 6 * ae , 
Total .. e os | 9 3 6 we Ie oe 
Males .. : 9 ‘ 2 7 R | a 
30 to 34 Females , ate 9 4 5 ds 
Total .. 5 s 18 6 12 . 
Males .. f Bie 4 a a 2 1 , 
35 to 39 Females . 5 8 | 2 < 4 2 > 
Total . : 13) SA ak 6 3 Se 
Males .. : 1 a a “% 1 
40 to 44 Females as 2 ‘ os is a 2 
Total $a ae 3 F ie as 3 
Males .. Se = : oy a i ie 
45 to 49 Females a <P 8 +3 s : ah 3 
Total .. cs x5 3 ae = ° a 3 
Nuptial {Males .. A or oe 1 2 9 ind, s 
ane Females “’ a 31 5 10 9 2 5 
Total .. ait ait 45 6 12 18 3 6 
rr Ag 14 | 1 
Total children {Fen remales aS oe 31 5 0 3 2 5 
te ave es 45 6 12 18 3 6 


No conclusions can, 
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of course, be drawn from one year’s 
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figures as to variations in 


the masculinity of the births at different ages of the parents, but so far as the figures go 


they indicate a few conclusions which may be mentioned, viz. : 


In cases where the 


father is older than the mother the masculinity has a tendency to be above the average, 
while in cases where both parents belong to the same age group, or where the father is 


younger than the mother, the masculinity is rather below the average. 
the average in cases where the father, or both 


father and mother, 


is above the average where the mother alone is under 25. 


9. Birthplaces of Parents.—The relative 
whose births were registered during the year 1919 will be found tabulated in 
A summary of the results of the tabulaticn is here given :— 


before-mentioned. 


SEE sos) OF PARENTS Aug CHILDREN, COMMONWEALTH, 


Fathers. 


Mothers of Nuptial 


are under 2 


birthplaces of the parents 


It is also below 


Pape aemnuel si 


of children 
the Bulletin 


1919. 


Mothers of Ex- 


Children. nuptial Children. 
Birthplaces. ee = SP 
Births. | Tims. | Jets” pie ;Dwinss Tae | Bite, | Ewin |e, 
|———|— : : S. 
AUSTRALASIA— 
Commonwealth of | 
Australia— 

-~ New South Wales | 36,083 406 | 1 | 38,694 431 AL | Oe sy Te 
Victoria | 29,659 | 357 | 7 | 29,498 | 368 5 1,688 IG 
Queensland .. | 11,907| 91] 3) 14,068 | 108 4 974 il 
South Australia | 11,006 | 118 | 1 | 10,948 | ~124 2 444 3 1 
Western Australia 1,454 14 1,973 18 162 
Tasmania | 5,165 57 5,308 60 395 6 
North. Territory 27 1 36 26 | 

New Zealand 976 1155 y, (I $17 5 30 

EURO PE— | 

England sa 10,019 123 | 1 7,652 94 2311 3 

Wales | 301 ay) : 202 3 6 

Scotland. . | 2,295 28 | 1 1,802 18 66 1 

Ireland . | 1,430 Pail | sl) 867 17 28 
Isle of Man : 18 | 9 
Other European Bri- | 

tish Possessions... | 64 , 29 
Austria- DESIG 66 3 | 4} 2 | i 3 
Belgium 11 st | 12 | a 
Denmark | 141 1 | 46 1 2} I 

France 55 oe | 36 | | 

Germany | 535 uf 226 ] 4 | 

Greece 128 aie 70 ] ‘ 

Italy a 319 J 188 1 Hea 

Netherlands 61 1 23 1 a 

Norway .. 84 1! 17 2 | 

Portugal. . ate ; - 3 

Russia 274 J 136 3 

Spain 24 1 23 

Sweden .. 143 2 Wl 2 | 

Switzerland 31 17 

Other European 
Countries 20 12 

ASTA— S 

British India 114 3 50 2 f ; 

Ceylon 8) 6 

Hong Kong : 1 

Straits Settlements 8 5 

Other Asiatic British 
Possessions 1 3 

Afghanistan 
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BIRTHPLACES OF PARENTS OF CHILDREN—continued. 


i phers Ex- 
Fathers. gaggia moniter gy et 
Birthplaces, | —$________—— a =e : aa = =e 
ai ‘ ts "4 noe Sing ; uad- 
Single | qwing,| THP | Single irwins.| Tete | Sirens. | Twine. ee 
ASTA— continued. : 
Arabia .. a 2 a * ] os ae a = ry 
Ching, <. fic 111 A «s 24 <3 oS 1 ssa 
Japan 20 “9 10 
Java a ae 6 ee a 3 | 
Philippine Islands. . 3 ee ae 2 n f. es ss A aye 
Syria .. ae 68 Hs $ 47 =: ae = ee | 
Other Asiatic Coun- 
tries  .. x Ee are ee 10 os oy 1 
AFRICA— 
Mauritius . 10 a an os a ee oe 
S. Africa, Union of 83 a ae 87 ae * 4 
Egypt .. soa) 8 10 1 
Other African Brit- - 
ish Possessions . . ae “x es a a a ay 75. on 
Other African Coun- 
tries .. es ye | aie ee See 4 ] ite 
AMERICA— 
Canada .. we 98 | 21 2 
Jamaica bee i 1 
Newfoundland = 2 1 | 
Other American Brit- 
ish Possessions . . 8 3 
Argentine Republic 2 1 
Brazil .. oc 3 m 
Chile 2 3 1 
Mexico 4 ] 
Peru te on l a 
United States of 
America x 159 2 “ ved 9 ~~ l 
Other American 
Countries me 36 On oe 18 
POLYNESIA— 
Fiji. a 25 20 6 | 
Friendly Islands .. 34 1 
Papua te 2 2 
Other Polynesian 
British Possessions G4. a. tee ] 
New Caledonia .. A aimees “< 7 
New Hebrides a 34 1 
Samoa .. Sara 2] 
Other Polynesian | | 4 | : 7 
Islands 3 a We ages Aelia SS eee ee Vea : 
South Sea Islands : - o 
(so described) .. ce gee ee us x: era 
AtSea.. hal) SOAs hae 40 Vi. | aoe i 
Unspecified a oe es aa 40) 55s Tee 19 
| = a 
Total : | 113,262 | 1,258 15 | 113,262 | 1,258 15 6,367 53 1 
| 


10. Occupations of Fathers—A summary of the occupations of the fathers a all 
nuptial children, whose births were registered in 1919, will be found in the following 
table. The figures include all the States and Territories of the Commonwealth. 
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OCCUPATIONS OF FATHERS OF ALL NUPTIAL CHILDREN, COMMONWEALTH, 1919. 


| Number 


Number 
Occupations. = RY Occupations, ot 
Fathers. | Fathers. 

Crass I.—PROFESSIONAL. Cuass II.—Commerciat—contd. 

General Government .. 549 || Stone, Clay and Glass 34 
sleet Government 103 Gold, ‘Silver, and Precious Stones 1 

efence 987 Ironmongery : i, 167 
Law and Order 1,106 || Merchants, Importers. He 392 
Religion 379 | Shopkeepers and Assistants .. 1,085 
Charities 3 | Dealers and Hawkers 340 
Health 982 | Agents and Brokers = 524 
Literature 114 | Clerks, Bookkeepers, &c. | 4,161 
Science oi a6 85 | Commercial Travellers, Ra leganen | 1,416 
Civil Engineering, Arelitecture, | Others engaged in Commercial | 

and Surveying 343 Pursuits oe 1,305 
Education 709 | Speculators on Chance Evente . . 51 
Fine Arts 123 | Storage we ae Poa val 

7 99 | = 

ee a : oe Total Commercial 16,501 
Total Professional 6,063 Crass I[V.—TRANSPORT AND 
Cuass I].—Domesttic. COMMUNICATION. 
Hotelkeepers and Assistants 825 || Railway Traffic ie Ae i eee! 
Others engaged in providing board | Tramway Trafiic fe 993 
and lodging 158 | Road Traffic as spss 5,269 
House Servants : 13 | Sea and River Traffic 1,578 
Coachmen and Grooms 106 | Postal Service | 598 
Hairdressers 516 | Telegraph and Telephone Servic ice | 525 
Laundrymen 42 || Messengers, &c. | 18 
tbo coepeed ta domestic occu 59x | Total Transport & ; Communication — 13,73: 
pations 5 225 | 
Total Domestic __ 1,885 _| Crass V.—InpvusTRIAL. 

Cuass IJ.—Commerciat. } Books and Publications sn 739 
Banking and Finance 478 | Musical Instruments .. | 66 
Insurance and Valuation 531 | Prints, Pictures and Art Mater ials | 56 
Landed and House Property 155 || Ornaments and Small Wares 144 
Property Rights n.e.i. 3) Equipment for Sports and Games 4 
Books, Publications, Advertising 144 | Medals, Type, and Dies 36 
Musical Instruments .. 9 || Watches, Clocks, and Sciensine | : 
Prints, Pictures and Art Materials 1 I Instruments ns Sen 135 
Ornaments and Small Wares 5 | Surgical Instruments .. aoa 17 
Watches, Clocks, Jewellery 59 | Arms and Ammunition el 34 
Surgical Instruments .. 2 || Engines, Machines, eons and | 
Arms and Ammunition 1 Implements | are 
Machinery .. F | 27 || Carriages and Rielicleas 1,09 
endl Vehicles | 4] | Harness, eee & Leatherware | 401 
Harness, Saddlery & Leatherware .. | Ships, Boats, weal 145 
Ships and Boats sant 14 | Furniture oe ne ul 645 
Building Materials | 16 | Building Materials | i 
Furniture ? 51 || Chemicals and By-products | 
Chemicals and By- products | 9 | Textile Fabrics #6 aol ae 
Paper and Stationery 48 || Dress As ow | ‘ 
Textile Fabrics eo | es Material bea e 
Dress : We Animal Food Be | 5 
Fibrous Materials 6 || Vegetable Food é | 1,454 
Animal Food 2,199 I Groceries, Drinks, Narcotica, Heel | a 
Vegetable Food 0 589 || Stimulants : 33t 
Cetin Drinks, Narcotics, aonurdl | Animal Matter not elsewhere clsd. | 303 

Stimulants 1,245 || Workers in wood not elsewhere clsd 163 
Living Animals 171 | Vegetable Produce for Fodder .. | +" 
Leather, Raw Materials 35 || Paper cal ( 

_ Wool and Tallow 62 || Stone, Clay, Glass, ie. . em ae 
Hay, Corn, &c. 188 || Jewellery and Precious tones .. 
Other Vegetable Matter, n.é.i, 98 | Metals, other than Gold & Silver 2,704 
Wood and Coal 159 | Gas, Electric Lighting, &c. 910 
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> lea OF FATHERS OF ALL NUPTIAL CEDARS see 


Number J Number 


| 
ecupations f Occupations. of 
cate sont Fathers. eee | Fathers. 
Crass V.—Inpustriat—contd. Ciass VI.—AGRICULTURAL, 
Building— PASTORAL, MINING, ETc. 
Builders dee wa 479 | Agricultural 7 <% 19,134 
Stonemasons we ts 183 Pastoral as a ea 3,849 
Bricklayers ae ats 480 Dairy Farming 1,093 
Carpenters si es 2,520 Bees, Fisheries, and W ild Animals | 44] 
Slaters .. cd - 62 Forestry ie | 775 
Plasterers eA ae 258 Water Conservation and Supply lll 
Painters rae a 1,008 Mines and Quarries .. Py 4,188 
Plumbers .- .* 678 Total Primary Producers 29,591 
Signwriters ss ae 71 
Others .. - 6 Crass VIL—INpDEFINITE. 
Roads, Railways, E tarthworke .. 183 Independent Means, having no 
Disposal of the Dead .. ns 34 specific occupation .. Ex 54 
cea Te ‘ : = 106 Occupation not stated a 48 
ther Industrial Workers — ; S155 = 
Manufacturers, etc. = 491 Total Indefinite | 102 
} } | 9) QA : = aa 
ee a sata Crass VIII.—DeErenpeEnts. 
‘ ra *oo- » Dependent Relatives .. - 1 
9° 
phraeagr mametiaedt > Be Dependent on State .. és 21 
o ty a Total Dependents a 22 
Total Industrial = 46, 636 Total all Occupations .. 114,535 


11. Mother’s Age, Duration of Marriage, and Issue.—A tabulation has been made 
shewing, in age-groups, the duration of marriage and issue of mothers. The total 
number of nuptial confinements in 1919 was’ 114,535, viz., 113,262 single births, 1,258 
cases of twins, and 15 cases of triplets. Account has been taken in the number of births 
of only 2,506 twins (not 2,516), 10 cases of still births having been excluded, From this 
number 79 mothers must be deducted, in whose case the necessary particulars either as 
to date of marriage or as to previous issue were not stated. The tables refer, therefore, 
to a total of 114,456 mothers. They exclude children by former marriages and still-born 
children, but include ex-nuptial children, previous issue by the same father. The tables 
cannot be given in eaxtenso, but the following are their most salient features. The 
complete tabulations: are shewn in ‘“‘Commonwealth Bulletin of Population and Vital 
Statistics, No. 37 ; Commonwealth Demography, 1919, and previous years.” 


DURATION OF MARRIAGE AND ISSUE OF MOTHERS OF ALL AGES, 
_ COMMONWEALTH, 1919. 


Duration Total Total | Average | Duration | Total Total Average 
Marchage. | Mothers. | Issue, | Numberot || ¢ of | scotners. | taoue, | Number of 
Years. | Years. 
0-1 .. | 15,958 | 16,199 1.01 18-19... 1,391 | 10,446 7.51 
1-2 ee 7,762 8,660 112 |) 19-20 .. 1} 1,293 | 10,061 fy 
2-3 .. | 7,509 | 12,996 33. A OS 918 | 7,601 8.28 
3-4 ro 9,526 | 19,172 2.01 21-22 .. 672 5,745 8.55 
4-5 = 9,367 | 22,606 2.41 || 22-23 .. | 479 4,298 8.97 
5-6 me 8,903 | 25,025 2.81 23-24 .. | 342 3,251 9.51 
6-7 es 7,527 | 23,885 S07) Baap o eee | 242 2,335 9.65 
7-8 os 7,035 | 24,812 3.53 25-26 .. | 193 1,941 10,06 
8-9 = 5,948 | 22,909 3.85 26-27 .. 113 1,166 10.32 
9-10 ~ 5,361 | 22,908 4.27 27-28 .. 78 817 10.47 
10-11 ch 4,504 | 20,873 4.63 || 28-29 .. 46 492 10.70 
11-12 a 4,020 | 20,041 4.99 || 29-30 .. 36 417 11.58 
12-13 Bie 3,662 | 19,450 6.31 30-31 .. 12 116 9.67 
13-14 Bis 3,074 | 17,476 5.69 31-32). 4 55°] 13.76 
14-15 a6 2,646 | 16,126 6.09 S230. wa 3 39 13.00 
15-16 ng 2,276 | 14,546 6.39 35-36 .. 2 23 11.50 
16-17 SA 1,784 | 11,805 6.62 SS 
17-18 mt 1,770 | 12,457 7.04 Total .. | 114,456 | 380,739 3.33 


- 


Brirrus. tay) 
AGES AND ISSUE OF MOTHERS, COMMONWEALTH, 1919, 
: | | Average || | | Zeno 
Ages of Total | Total Number Ages of Total | Total | NeaneE 
Mothers. Mothers. | Issue. of Mothers. Mothers. Issue. | of 
| 


| Children. | Children. 


| | | 
| | | } | 


| | | 
| | | 


: a a | | 
Under 20 years 3,723| 4,440) 1.19 || 40-44 years .. | 6,254) 40,849) 6.53 


20-24 years .. | 22,968 | 40,883 | W784! 45 yrs. and over 632! 5,069} 8.02 
25-29°,,  .. | 34,233] 91,202| 2.65 | | | 
30534) _,, .. |-28,611|107,541| 3.76 ae | 
35-39 ,,  .. | 18,035| 90,755] 5.03 All ages == fil4, 456 380,739) 3,33 


PREVIOUS ISSUE OF MOTHERS OF VARIOUS AGES, COMMONWEALTH, 1919. 


Mothers’ Ages. 


Previous - Se 


Issue. | 
ee Under 20-24 25- 29 30-34 | 35-389 40-44 | 45 Years | Total 
| 20 Years.| Years. Years. Years. Years. | Years. | and Over. | ; 
0 3,085 | 11,584 8,802 | 3,619 1,341 | 318 | 18 | 28,767 
1 580; 6,724 9,266 | 5,136 |} 1,970 | 347 | 20 | 24,043 
2 55 | 3,317 | 7,384] 5,769 | 2,494 | 495 | 29 | 19,543 
+ Zl O7T0N |) 945766 1 2 8liel 2584) 601 | 44 | 13,884 
4 1 220) 923476 | 3,767 | 2.439%) 696 | 51 | 9,651 
5 45 | 1,004 | 2,645) 2,171 673 | 65 | 6,603 
6 Te 388 | 1,603 | 1,799 762 5D) e614. 
7 Wis? | 773 | 1,354 | 693 71 3,004 
8 oes se 26 304 | 906 573 59 1,868 
9 Paes ee 5 | ABS 507 | 427 | 59 Vea 
10 AS ee 3 30 | 290 | 308 | ge | 683 
il Vee eee ss ilgh 103 190 | 35 345 
ips aces tie SE | 6 | 44 | 87 | 31 168 
13 ee fi aa en 25 17 | 48 | oie! 88 
Een ieee «mo lg dee | 5 22) iT | 44 
15 | 6 10 5 21 
16. | | 3 | 2 5 
17 | | | 2 1 3 
18 | | | | oe Sih 1 i 
Total | | | 
Mothers 3,723 | 22,968 | 34,233 | 28,611 | 18,085 | 6,254. 632 | 114,456 
| J | ! 


The tables shew a fairly regular increase in the number of children up to the period 
where the marriage has lasted twenty years, and it appears that the average interval 
between successive confinements up to that period was rather more than two years and 
eight months. The average number of children of all marriages was 3.33, the corresponding 
figures for 1918 having been 3.34; for 1917, 3.29; for 1916, 3.29; for 1915, 3.26; for 
1914, 3.22; and for 1913, 3.21. 

A similar table has been prepared shewing the previous issue of mothers of twins 
and triplets, from which it appears that 255 mothers had twins at their first confinement ; 
232 at their second; 215 at their third; 167 at their fourth; 138 at their fifth; 82 at 
their sixth; 59 at their seventh; 40 at their eighth; 33 at their ninth; 14 at their 
tenth; 12 at their eleventh; 4 at their twelfth; 5 at their thirteenth; 2 at their four- 
teenth; and 1 at the seventeenth. 5 

Of the 15 cases of triplets, 1 occurred at the first confinement; 3 at the second ; 
4 at the third; 1 at the fourth; 2 at the fifth; and one each at the sixth, seventh, ninth, 


and twelfth. 
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12. Interval between Marriage and First Birth.—The following table shews the 
interval between marriage and first birth. Twins and triplets are included, the eldest 


born only being enumerated :— 


INTERVAL BETWEEN MARRIAGE AND FIRST BIRTH, COMMONWEALTH, 1919. 


Number | Number Number Number 
Interval. | of First | Interval. | of First Interval. of First Interval. of First 
Children. | Children. Children. Children. 
Under 1 mth. 421 13 mths. 928 3 years 1,450 15 vears 8 
I month .. 447 LAST ke 825 - eee 789 2a ss 10 
2 months .. 607 is 3 757 ieee 403 MY ite 3 
3 es ad 809 Neary 637 i 264 18 «3 6 
4 984 be 516 A leedaes 187 LD 3: 4 
3 1,299 1S 35 499 a. ° ss 137 BT <x t 
6 1,678 ae 443 Oo, 82 >) ie Z 
éf 1,643 et) Gas 394 10 8, 51 Be ss 3 
8 a ae oie 1 2 oy 291 |) aa 44 ae 1 
9 ee i‘ 2,805 pee 256 tes. Dab 26° 5; 2 
10 + a 2,276 yee 162 IS eas 16 —_—— 
iii} -) 1708 2 years | 2,369 || 14 ,, 16 | Total | 28,767 
12 | 1,299 i ; 


Of these 28,767 children, 14,786 were males and 13,981 were females ; the masculinity 
of first births was therefore 2.80 as compared with 2.92 for total births. : 

The previous issue of mothers of ex-nuptial children is not recorded, but for the 
purposes of the following table all ex-nuptial births have been assumed to be first 
births. The table shews the ages of mothers of ex-nuptial births, of nuptial births 
occurring less than nine months after marriage, and of nuptial births occurring nine 
months or more after marriage. A comparison of the combined total of the first two 
columns with the total of nuptial children born nine months or more after marriage 
reveals the fact that for all ages the ratio of the two was about as4isto5. At all ages up 
to and including 21, however, there was a great preponderance of ex-nuptial births 
and of births following on ante-nuptial conception. It must, of course, be understood 
that a certain number of premature births are necessarily included among the births 
which occurred less than nine months after marriage, but there is no means of arriving 
at the proportion of those births. 


AGES OF MOTHERS AND INTERVAL BETWEEN MARRIAGE AND FIRST 
BIRTH, ETC., COMMONWEALTH, 1919. 


Nuptial Nuptial Nuptial 


Ave of Mother | 1 eae ae < i i 
Se | ecyes| Bee | else eee een 
‘hild. soos columns. ~~ | First Births. Ex-nuptiat 
@ ; | and later. | | Births, 
- years i 5 | 5 5 
ss 17 6 23 ; 2: 
1B. ". . 62 i 73 | 2 here 
8, > 156 | 76 | 232 | 7 83 239 
re,, i 301° | 327 | ‘ea | 48 405 | 706 
18 ,, 4 481 | 718 1,199 274 992 «173 
10 ., b, 570 1,049 1,619 537 | 1,586 | 2,156 
20, a 578 995 1,673 «| (S96 1770 | 2,348 
2h i, is 537 | 1,120 1,657 | 1,146 2,266 2,803 
22, ae 491 | 973 .| 1,464 1,593 | 2,666 3,057 
28, - 418 | 838 1,256 1721 | 2559 | 2977 
24 v4 “e 383 | 619 1,002 | 1,804 2,423 | 2,806 
25 ee B14 IS 829 1,704 | 2919 | 92.533 
6 a 285 | 430 715 1.617 2047-2338 
27 |. o 192 | 302 494 1,389 1.691 ‘1.883 
28, « 237 | = 254 491 1,283 | 1,587 | L774 
2, a isl | 195 376 1,113 1,308 1,489 
| | 
= 
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AGES OF MOTHERS AND INTERVAL BETWEEN MARRIAGE AND FIRST 


BIRTH—continwed. 
| Nuptial | | Nuptial | Nuptial 
Age of Mother Ex-nuptial | Births less | Total of two, Births nine Total First Births 
at Birth of Births. | than nine preceding | months after _Nuptial and | 
Child. jmonths after columns. | Marriage | First Births.| Ex-nuptial 
| Marriage. | and later. Births. 
30 years + 169: | 155 324 -| 929 1,084 1,253 
oie 4s A 130 | tlo | 240 691 801 931 
Se ee oe 131 | 91 222, | 639 730 861 
By ee ae 107 62 169 481 543 650 
SP ies ae 92. | 65 157 396 | 461 553" 
305 ee bei bi 91 48 139 357 405 496 
Se See 77 30 107 268 298 375 
ae i 72 31 103 205. | 236 308 
ve, es <2 3 ily 90 | 226 | 243 316 
a eae 65 16 81 | 143 | 159) 224 
Ae | 46 17 63 104 121 167 
4] | mA 5 29 59 67 88 
42 25 10 35 62 72 97 
43 | 23 3 26 3k | 34 57 
44 D + 9 20 | 24 29 
45. 5. 10 2 12 6c | 8 18 
AG es 5 3 S| 2 5 10 
AT 1 1 3. - | 4 4 
48 , 1 1 : | I 1 
5 ages = ne me oa 4 | 
esa Me gee we Ke | coe Fee ae | 
Se Ws oe fhe | At aie es 
Spa & aa 1 | = I | I 
Not stated ae 16 sy 16 - | i, 16 
Total .. 6,367 | 9,102 | 15,469 | 19,665 | 28,767 35,134 


These results have sometimes been wrongly interpreted. In order to make their 
true significance clearer, it may be pointed out that during the seven years 1908 to 
1914 inclusive there was, in an average female population between the ages 12 to 54 
inclusive of about 1,377,108, an annual average of 114,832 nuptial and 6,935 ex-nuptial 
confinements. Of the former, about 31,431 were first births, of which 10,952 occurred 
within 9 months of marriage (and 19,105 within 12 months), leaving 90,336 which were 
either not first confinements, or were ex-nuptial confinements. The female population 
between 12 and 54 inclusive was characterised as follows :— 

“Never married” .. : 690,845 “ Married ” .-. 639,570 
“* Widowed ” .. 44,764 ** Divorced ” at 1,929 

Thus the female population between the age limits mentioned, not living in the 
state of marriage, was 737,538 or 53.56 per cent., the married being 46.44 per cent. 
In the course of the period mentioned, the proportion of married women giving birth 
during the interval of 0 to 9 months from marriage was 0.34843 of the total nuptial first 
confinements, or 0.09537 of the total nuptial confinements. During the same period 
269,452 marriages were consummated, the brides aged 12 to 54 inclusive being 267,852 
in number. ‘Thus the relative numbers can be set out as follow, the basis being 1,000,000 
females of the ages of 12 to 54 inclusive, 


CHARACTERISTICS OF FERTILITY IN AUSTRALIA, 1908-1914. 


Confinements, Average aos 1 —— | : c 
1,000,000 Females, ages 12 to b4 || —— Pp ae ay anaes = | BEA nee 12-54 
lusive. | Firs 5 
a | Confinements. All Confinements. | 
= = ana | - a 7 i Eg | . 
en ace Danae |e | siren kg 5 
ee he ace es ae ics log) a). S eas 
= _— = | Hy eee + | 3 
efehle |) & | $8428) 2 | F lael 3 E | Bes 
See aan a “a= |FS/-a8 || 4 [aa] 8 | = OR 
| z 9 | 5 ae 5 o [4 ay 
464,430 501,663 32,5 506 1 4011, 000,000 14,871) 7,963) 92,824'| 83,387 a 88,422 | 194,503 159,769 
, , | 
i cS d 
464,430 535,570 Hi, 000,000 || (6,516) (3,484) (10,000) ape (5, 694) (100,000)|| (100,000) (82,142) 
x0e08"" 1,000,000 | | 9 | 9,401] : 
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If the total ex-nuptial cases in the 7 years (48,546) be added to the total nuptial 
cases born within 9 months of marriage (76,662), the grand total is 125,208, which is 
equivalent for 7 years to 90,921 for the 1,000,000 females of ages 12 to 54 inclusive. 
The ratio of the sum of the ex-nuptial children and those born within 9 months of 
marriage in one year to the total unmarried (i.e., never married, widowed, and divorced) 
is consequently 0.02425, or about one-fortieth, while the ratio of the births within % 
months of marriage to the total unmarried females is 0.01485, or about one-seventieth. 
The matter may be put another way. In a female population of 1,000,000 of ages 
12 to 54, there are on the average per diem 62.48 first births, the ex-nuptial births are 
13.79 per diem; and the nuptial births, occurring within 9 months of marriage, are 
21.77 per diem, the total births being 242.06 per diem, of which 228.27 are nuptial. 


13. Interval between Birth and Registration of Birth.—Information was obtained 
during 1919 as to the period elapsing between birth and registration. The law relating 
to maternity allowances has tended to accelerate the registration of births; and during 
the year under review it was found that 36 per cent. approximately were registered in 
the first week. 


INTERVAL BETWEEN BIRTH AND REGISTRATION, COMMONWEALTH, 1919. 


= Nuptial | Bx- Total : Nuptia sits ‘ots 
“ape Births, | GUD! Birch. jaeeye Binths. Births. Births 
Under | day 1,403 LO4 1,507 39 days .. 485 20 5O5 
liday ...| 5,114 493. 5,607 PY ae 522 15 537 
2 days re 6.968 620 7,588 41° ., Bue 495 20 515 
5a’, buch L402 515 | 8,007 AD. =e 430 18 448 
ae ~e Wy 1330 330 | 7,663 AS 3 ie 321 i om De 
5 6,710 273 | 6,983 ow 321 7 328 
Ca vo Op4e 227 6,569 45° ie 305 9 314 
Oe aS 5,803 188 5,991 46 ,, ae 272 10 282 
Since ia 5,210 1O4 5404 47 4 “x 236 9 245 
ere aa 4,665 180 4.845 48, co 244 12 256 
LO 943 Pe 4,364 203 4,567 49 ,, *% 248 1) 259 
ay .. | 4,404 267 | 4,671 Bite) ck 205 13 218 
id. seals acta | 300 4,471 EA eet 209 7 216 
is 5 ok hee 309 4,492 Peas 193 \4 207 
Tee .. | 8,682 260 | 3,942 Sex 164 4 168 
ic, 210% 1o6 932 | 3,357 a 163 14 177 
UG va ae ‘as 2,723 196 2.919 BO oy ys 165 16 ISL 
ik aes .. | 2,369 157 | 2,526 66,5) ee 166 5 171 
1” ay .« 92,288 114} 2,860: |) BY jea” as 166 ll 177 
9, .. | 1,987 105 2,092 Ye i) 18 198 
OG 5. .. | 1,880 06 | 1976 “| “Be 180 14 194 
PASTS we tna Be 8 88 | 1,836 60, + 109 eS Neue 73 
v2 ,, na ee) Ok ee? ee Bl to 69days 267 21 288 
ae wee 73 | 1,515 Jk ee FO 129-1) old 136 
BA. rl 278 68 4.1986 | 805; “S85 Ma |icet® sie “SO 
95 ins, veil | BIRR BL | 1,250 |] 90 4, 90», 23.4 Soa] 36 
26. 4, .. |.1,185 | 48 {1,181 || 100,, 109 ,, 25 5 30 
ae ciel 1,005.) 4 80 Al Sal SO ok ID. 15 | 4 19 
mB, | 979 45 | 1,024 || 120,, 129 ,, o 1 9S 1s 
29. ,, me 943 49 992 || 130 ,, 139 ,, 1 | 7 22 
90 4, tele B87 1 oe aBBudy “RRO pall Dit dea 5 3 “8 
BiOA, ea 705 | 28 | S23 -| Too 160 7 1 8 
Pet Peilegetod 38.915 970 A160 SyiGO" 4. 9 3 | 12 
ee ee 22 | 718 170,179 ,, | 8 ee aa 
34, seul BESS 24 | 656 || 180,,365 ,, | 22 4 26 
35 a -. | _ 603° | 18 | 621 | 1 to 2 years | re : : 
RE ig, -» | 582 20 602 | 2yearsandover 2 1 3 
Si ah ine Bas 20 | 668 | es eee 
Stn ue] 308 4 | 512 | Total Births 115,813 6,477 122,290 


g 
The wel hted average interval between the dates of birth and registration has been 
found to be about ie days both for nuptial and ex-nuptial children since the gra 
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2. Marriages. 

1. Marriages, 1913 to 1919.—The number of marriages registered in the Common- 
wealth in 1915 was 45,224, the highest number ever recorded. In 1914 the 
number of marriages and the marriage rate increased in all the States with the 
exception of South Australia and Tasmania, and in 1915 there were further increases 
both in the actual number of marriages and in the marriage rate in all States, with the 
exception of South Australia and Western Australia. A considerable decrease, however, 
took place in 1916, and a still further fall in 1917 and 1918, the actual number of 
marriages in the latter years being about the same as in 1909. In 1919 there was a 
substantial recovery to the figures of 1916. The number of marriages in each State since 
1913 is shewn below :— r 


TOTAL MARRIAGES, COMMONWEALTH, 1913 TO 1919. 


| North. Federal | Common- 


Mears |) NeSay- Victoria. Q’land. |S. Aust. W. Aust.) Tas. Tae rien Cashel 
| | 

TONS oe | ho, oOM | 11,324 | 5,655 | 4,094 | 2,572 ¥-1,620 16 6 | 41,594 
1914 .. 17,357 | 11,829 | 5,894 | 4,010 | 2,660 | 1,543 17 1 43,311 
1915 .. | 18,095 | 12,832 | 6,135 , 3,965 | 2,581 | 1,600 12 4 45,224 
AOLG | LG 5aL6 11,342 | 5,208 ! 3,602 | 2,365 | 1,433 19 4 40,289 
1917 .. | 13,246 | 9,505 | 4,868 | 3,252 | 1,621 | 1,138 3t 2 33,666 
1918 .. | 13,194 | 9,156 | 4,815 | 3,190 | 1,612 | 1,131 39 + 33,14] 
1919 .. | 15,809 | 11,706 | 5,429 | 3,855 | 2,194 | 1,513 25 3) 40,540 


2. Marriage Rates, 1913 to 1919.—The number of marriages registered per thousand 
of mean population is shewn in the following table for the same period ;— 


CRUDE MARRIAGE RATE (a), COMMONWEALTH, 1913 TO 1919. 


aE : : ) 
| 


North. | Federal | Common- 


| | 
Year. N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land. | S. Aust.| W. Aust.! Tas. Terr, | Terr. | wealth. 
| | 

a a | | Fh: eae 
1913 .. | 9.02 Sats | 8.67 | 9.44 8.19 8.27 | 4.37 2.45 | 8.66 
19146. --9:37 | 8:31 | Seyiay. || aoa 8.22 7.78 | 4.53 0.38 | 8.80 
191s . 9.68 9.00 8.93 9.01 8.01 $103) 1 2.73: | 1.62 | 9.14 
1916... | 8.74 8.05 7.69 8.32 ipoyl TB) Wy Roy 1.53 8.2 
NOM eee | 9 6.76 7.16 7.52 5,25 5.72 | 6.86 0.80 | 6.87 
Ooh er 6.90 6.46 6.99 7.25 5.18 5.p5 | 7.81 | 1.65 6.65 
7.62 8.46 6.78 TO" |) be 2) 3.89 | 7,88 


1919 .. | 804 | 7.98 | 
| | | | 


(a) Number of marriages (not persons married) per 1,000 of mean annual population. 


As in some international tabulations the marriage rates are calculated per 1,000 of 
the unmarried population of 15 years and over, the corresponding rates have been worked 
out for the Commonwealth for the four last Census periods. The figures comprise in 
each case the Census year with the year immediately preceding and the year immediately 
following, and are as follows :—Years 1880-82, 48.98; years 1890-92, 45.74 ; years 
1900-02, 42.14; years 1910-12, 50.10. These rates refer, of course, to persons married 
and not to marriages, as is the case in the preceding table. 


3. Marriage Rates in Various Countries.—A comparison of the Australian marriage 
rate with that of European countries shews that until 1915 it was once or twice surpassed 
by the rate for Ontario, and equalled by the rate of some of the countries of the East 
of Europe, and that it was higher than the rate of the countries of Central and Western 
Europe, and especially than the rate of countries of the North of Europe. Since 1915 
it has fallen considerably, as might be expected, but figures for European countries not 
being available for the last few years, a strict comparison cannot at present be made. 
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CRUDE MARRIAGE RATES.—VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


Country. 


Serbia 

Bulgaria 
Hungary 
Rumania 

South Australia 
Japan 

Belgium 

Prussia 
New South Wales 
Victoria 
Australia 

Russia (European) 
Ontario (Canada) 
German Empire 
Queensland .. 
France 

Austria 
Tasmania 


Year. 


1911 
1911 
1912 
1914 
1919 
1913 
1912 
1912 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1909 
1917 
1913 
1919 
1913 
1912 
1919 


| Crude 
| Marriage 
| Rate. 


_ 
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> 


{| 
a 

| 

| 


| 


England ar 


Italy ie 2% 
nd Wales 


Country. 


Denmark .. 


Western Australia .. | 


Netherlands 
United Kingdom 
Norway 
Spain 
Scotland 
Sweden 
Finland 


New Zealand 


Chile 
Ceylon 
Switzerland 
Treland 
Jamaica 


SARAAAAAMARHOAASARAS 
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4, Age at Marriage.—(a) The age at marriage of bridegrooms and brides will be 
found in the following table, the previous conjugal condition of the contracting parties 


being distinguished. 


females was 6,983. 


It will be seen that no less than 1,614 males who were less than 
twenty-one years of age were married during 1919. The corresponding number of 


At the other extreme there were 191 men of sixty-five years 


and upwards, who described themselves as bachelors, and 44 spinsters of corresponding 


age. 


AGES AND CONJUGAL CONDITION OF PERSONS MARRIED, 


Age at 
Marriage. 


14 years .. 
15 


OF ays 6 
es 57 
H * 229 

> 484 
ZO 837 
aos 2,040 
“e 2,214 

aa 2,564 
4 aes 2,833 
25° ,; 3,099 
ZO 5 3,066 
27, 2,835 
2B, 44 2:72) 


Bachelors. 


COMMONWEALTH, 1919, 


Bridegrooms. 


Widowers. | Divorced.) Total. 
| | a 
57 
229 
484 
838 | 
2 is 2,042 
3 x 2,217 
I; . } 2,o(L 
8 i} 2,846 
14 5 3,118 
20 6 8,092 
31 7 2,873 
48 13 2,782 


Spinsters. 


Brides. 
Widows. Divorced. 
| 

J . 

2 1 
4 1 
23 2 
38 4 
58 6 
43 10| 
81 8 
77 16 
83 16 
98 24 


Total. 
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AGES AND CONJUGAL CONDITION OF PERSONS MARRIED, 
COMMONWEALTH, 1919—continwed. 
ae Bridegrooms. Brides. 
Marriage. — Lanes a) -- | SS ee SS 
Bachelors. Widowers. Divorced. Total. Spinsters.; Widows. Divorced.) Total 

29 years .. 2,332 70 14] 2416 | 1,420 86 | 15 | 1,521 
30K), 1,973 58 14 | 2,045] 1,080 113 | 26 |- 1,219 
Si), 1,563 60 19 | 1,642 764 88 | pon = S74 
32 aes 1,380 68. 21} 1,469 665 100 31 796 
Bue i 1,043 92 | See kad 552 84. | 17 | 653 
nee 974 76 19} 1,069 | 470 85 | 24 579 
Sue 793 90 16 899 | 352 69 | 18} 439 
Bbw tke 661 74. | 15 750 320 88 | 17 425 
Eve ae 539 86 22 6a | . 257 66. 92) 845 
Eee 541 87 14 642 229 101 | 16) 346 
39°, 463 102 16 581 |-— 208 7S | 14 295 
40 ,, 352 88 14 454 177 82 | || Bas 
AN in 246 81 9 336 107 43 | 6| 156 
Le 226 91 13 330 | 114 Tab | 18 | 203 
Ate 176 64 IL 251 | 94 68 ee) 
445, 162 67 12 241 | 68 53 | 5 | 126 
4. ay L7w 96 5 278 | 78 54 6| 138 
46 ,, 117 76 7 200 | 67 64. | 61) 37 
ah 128 69 Bel 3205.) 40 | 48 | 5 | 93 
iS 115 78 8} 201 AT | 50 5 | 102 
49 ,, 127 77 te || ary 32 | au | 6 | 75 
50 ,, 78 61 7 146 | 33 | 37 | i Te 
SL; 49 53 3 | 105 | 19 } 2a | 3 49 
ya 53 | 63 4| 120 22 | 31 | 2 | 55 
SF es, 46 61 | 3 | 116 ips | 25 ian 38 
5A, 27 | 65 5 | 97 | iia 29 3 43 
BD 40 62 2 | 104. | 9 | 19 1 29 
Br: 19 58 =| 79 9 16 | 3 26 
ar *, 93, | 55 4 | 82 | 5 9 | 1 1d 
5S a; 25 36 | Y 63 | 6 D, 26 
59 , a 38° | 4 | 59 | Te 14 21 
60... 13| 36 | 2) 50 3 | 15 ee 
él, 8 3 | Deluve odo 2| 4 16 
62, 9| 26 Ble ai SIS 20 
nies ole pols i 0 3 7 eG 
645 3) 25 | 28 | ie) J2 13 
65m 8 22 30 | 1 | 10 ai 
cone Bly. 28 30 | 1 8 9 
67. 6 18 | 24 i 4 | 5 
Gets. 2) 18 | i) 4 4 
69 4, 2 Lou 17 | 4 | ts 
qo, 1 12 | | 13 2 
lee: 1 | 6 ne 7. 2 5) 
ae 3 : 3 | 2 2 
73 ” : | 7 ‘ a | uh i 
ee 2 7 | 9 1 1 
We 7 7 2 2 
Tone 4 4 
vier if 10 Bi 12 
ieee, 3 le : 
81 9° : 2 me 2 ‘ ' ] : ] 
So : . . 
84 ,, 1 1 
ge, 1 : 
Bd oe. ths : L : oe UW 
Not stated 6 1 : 

Total 37,521 | 2,650 369 40,540 37,756 | 2,374 410 | 40,540 
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(b) The relative ages of bridegrooms and brides are shewn for single years in 
“ Dulletin of Population and Vital Statistics, No. 37”; a condensation into age-groups 
of five years is here given :— 


Ages. 
Under 29 
20 to 24... 
g 25 to 29 .. 
8 | 30 to 34 .. 
& | 35 to 20 .. 
©! 40 to 44 .. 
A) 45 to 49 .. 
2 50 to 54 .. 
% | 55 to 59 .. 
60 to 64 . 


| 65 and upwards 
Not stated 


Total Brides 


| Total 


RELATIVE AGES OF PERSONS MARRIED, COMMONWEALTH, 1919. 


Ages of Brides. 


| Bride- | | 
| grooms. | | 
[Under | 15 to 20to 25 to 30to|35to | 40to| 45 and | Not 
| 15. 19. 24. 29. 34. 39. 44. jupwards. stated . 
| 
| eS ei. eo. 2 
776| | 582) 225 16 1 1 
10,514 6 | 2,470 | 6,629 1,254 | 125 18 9 1 2 
| 14,281 | 3 1,166 | 6,649 5,343 | 921 153 33 10 3 
7,381 | 2) 325 | 2,256 |2,810 |1,514| 879 64 27 4 
8,519; 1] 111/ 708/1,088] 828| 570) 146 | 70 2 
| (1,612 1 30 196 361) 396 | 305 | 212 | 111 
} 1,099 | 18 75 | 168! 198| 246) 212 182 
578 3 23 56 89 106 113 188 
| 387 2 10; 24 32 | 41] 90 188 
105 4 8 8 19 30 125 1 
191 1 1 5 9 13 21 141 
7 1 1 5 
. | 40,540} 14 | 4,658 | 16,776 11,129! 4,121 1,850 | 932; 1,048 | 17 


5. Previous Conjugal Condition.—In a previous table the total number of bachelors 
and spinsters, widowed and divorced persons, who were married during the year 1919, 
was shewn. In the following table the relative conjugal condition of the contracting 


parties is given :— 


RELATIVE CONJUGAL CONDITION OF PERSONS MARRIED, COMMONWEALTH, 1919, 


Conjugal Condition. 


Bachelors 
Bridegrooms <~ Widowers 


Divorced 


Total Brides 


6. Birthplaces of Persons Married. 
who were married in 1919 was not o 
following figures refer, therefore, 


Australia, 


Brides, 
Total 
Bridegrooms, | 
Spinsters. Widows, | Divorced, 
| 
37,521 35,637 1,576 308 
2,650 1,831 | 742 77 
369 288 56 25 
| 
40,540 37,756 PACK eee | 410 


—Information as to the birthplaces of persons 
btained in the State of Western Australia; the 
only to New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, South 


Tasmania, the Northern Territory and Federal Territory. As might 


La 
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be expected, there were more brides than bridegrooms who were natives of the Com- 
monwealth. In “ Bulletin No. 37, Commonwealth Demography,” the relative birth- 
places of bridegrooms and brides will be found tabulated. 


BIRTHPLACES OF PERSONS MARRIED, COMMONWEALTH (a), 1919. 


= ST EEE Ga se = 


| 
| | 


Birthplaces. fh | Brides. Birthplaces. | ae Brides. 
ays z Wes ei 
AUSTRALASIA— | ASTA—continued. | 
New South Wales 12,127 | 13,668 Philippine Islands .. | nage 
Victoria 10,669 | 11,108 Syria a he 12 | 10 
Queensland 4,041 4,682 Other Asiatic | 
South Australia 3.521 | 3,667 Countries a 1| 
Western Australia .. 100 123 
Tasmania .. : 1,702 1,802 || AFRICA— | 
Northern Territory 10 14 Union of South Africa | 47 | 277 
Federal Territory .. 1D ess: Mauritius .. ail ie t 
New Zealand 391 249 Other African British | | 
Possessions Bite oe 
EUROPE— Egypt —~. = | 4 2 
England 3,452 1,920 Other African Coun- | | 
Wales 93 45 tries Bs clon | i 
Scotland 775 459 
Treland.. 416 273 || AMERICA— 
Isle cf Man 9 4 Canada Dou 5 
Other European Jamaica 1 | 
British Possessions 20 12 | Newfoundland | 3) 
Austria-Hungary fy) 3 || Other American Bri- | | 
Belgium 9 | 3 tish Possessions | 5 | 1 
Denmark .. pile | 11 || Argentine Republic... — a l 
France 28 15 || Brazil ca 
Germany .. 138 51 Chile 3 
Greece 62 17 || Mexico . ron | 
Italy 56 17 | United States 106 18 
Netherlands 33 | 7 | Other American 
Norway AA | 3 || Countries 8 | 3 
Portugal 1 eee 
Russia 100 — 27 | POLYNESIA — | 
Spain 13 | 3 | Fiji 5 11 | 12 
Sweden 5A | 4 || Friendly Islands 2 
Switzerland : 17 | 1 Other Polynesian | 
Other European | | | British Possessions 2 2 
Countries | 15 | 4 || New Caledonia 3h 8 
| | || New Hebrides iy 1 
ASIA-— Samoa .. ae | 1 
British India 35 | 18 || Other Polynesian Is- | 
Ceylon Ne ar, Ae || Beli lands .. ae I 
Straits Settlements | 1 | South Sea Islands | | 
Other Asiatic British | | | (so described) oa 3 1 
Possessions a 
Afghanistan | At sea o 19 14 
Arabia eae . _|| Not stated .. 10 17 
China eal 31 7 : 
Japan ae ae | 4 | Total 38,346 38,346 
Java | a) | A er eA S 
(a) Exclusive of Western Australia. 
7. Occupations and Ages of Bridegrooms.—A tabulation has been made of the 


occupations and ages of all males married in the Commonwealth in the years 1913 to 
1919. In “Bulletin No. 37” the 1919 tabulation is shewn for orders of occupations ; 
here it is repeated for classes only, with a subdivision of the Industrial class and of the 
class of Primary Producers. The average ages of the persons falling under those twelve 
subdivisions were determined, and it appears that, apart from the Indefinite class, which 
consists chiefly of persons who have retired from business and who are living on their 
own means, and where a high average age may naturally be expected, the average age 
ranges from 28.16 in the Transport and Communication class to 30.82 years in the 
Domestic class. The results obtained are shewn in the following table :— 
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OCCUPATIONS AND AGES OF BRIDEGROOMS, COMMONWEALTH, 1919. 


Industrial. Primary Producers. 
Es : ] 

= me les a = hey ee 

Aves at Marriage. z 3 2 5 = 3 5 ; z . gy 3 

3/13) @ | ee 3) 2] Sasa se 

Boilh eee bers = = & |g | BEl Sa) & 

im A = = AO < oo ae) Om —_ 

Rear | ann Ge 1 Qs 1 i OF 
re iv ee ee o| “isi 6 40) .. 168 1 1 ; 

18: <5 a ce 7 9 99 32 58 8 57, 48 3 9 5 l 

19 |, s ** | 48} as} eal «58 Ol «02885, 47, RB 
20 3, x i 38° +18 «+116 «+113 263 «37; «+201; 90, 18 36) 12 1 
ols, * "* | 459° 95 308) 201) 421 @ 468 214) 20 68 17 «1 
92” « ‘* | 349! 35! 357] 300 477 110 436, 28 40 53) 25 4 
BS}, a "| 189, 81 418 285 552 146 496 298 50 74) 28 4 
Behe a "| 954! g@\ 461] 355 576 162) 494 357) 58} 61) 29 3 
Shak: & "* | 983 49 584 355. 633 145) 617, 873] 72) 70) 33 4 
26 |) EK "- | 980 «40, 550, 361! 617 154) ~ 470 433) - 76) “70; 38 2 
27 ey ‘* | 305, 52, 658° 306 543! 138 409 407) 62) 65) 20 8 
28 |. - "| 975 45 494 292 580 188 412/ 428) 86) 54) 26 2 
29 °° ee “* | 955| 44 425! 263, 487; 111 364) 379) 60) 49| 27 2 
30 ., i **) 913\ 41 371| 209 356, 111) 286 329 71) 34) 21) 3 
31) ae ‘* | T72 41 305, 152 296 89 222 253, 65) 33) 13 2 
32 | ee ** | 448) 33) 250, 149, 250, 75, 238 221) 59) 30) 12 3 
a0. = ** | 109 14 226) 121; 182) 57 172 187) 50 21) 17 1 

Sd) ct “ 91. 21/ 186. 110 179) 52) 166.184 48) 28) 12 .. 
35 to 39 years... "* | 360 77 6587; 335 599, 156 532 603, 156 70, 42) 4 
Aude nt a "* | [46 42° 283) 152 254 62 236 288 70| 54) 14 9 
45, 49 4, ee "* | “gg 32, 197) 87 169 44 160 193 70 41) 15 Il 
50 years and upwards se 107 40, 217| 122 216 62 187 200 88 43 2 57 
Not stated ee a en ae xe Sd ~~ Me 1 a, 1 lj 1 
Total _, 3,604 735. 6,999 4,455 7,611 1,950 6,666 5,752 1,232 990 423 123 


Average age—year 1919 .. 29-69 30°82 20-33 28-16 28-35 29-04 28-41 30-1730-40.29-36 20-17)40-41 


The average age at marriage of brides has remained fairly stationary during the 
period at an average of nearly 26 years, The figures for the seven years are :—1913, 
25.78 years; 1914, 25.78 years; 1915, 25.75 years; 1916, 26.07 years; 1917, 26.22 
years ; 1918, 26.11 years; and 25.77 years in 1919, For the five years 1907-11 the 
average age was 25.70 years, compared with an average of 25.92 years for the five 
years 1912-16, and 25.77 years for 1919. As the average age of all bridegrooms during 
1919 was 29.10 years, it follows that brides are on an average rather less than three 
years and one-half younger than bridegrooms, 


8. Fertility of Marriages.—The quotient obtained by division of the nuptial births 
registered, say during the five years 1915 to 1919, by the number of marriages registered 
during the five years 1910 to 1914, i.e., the period antecedent by five years to the period 
of the births, has been called the “ fertility of marriages.” This works out at 3.01, or 
in other words, the number of children to be expected from every marriage in the Com- 
monwealth is about three, This method, while not professing any claim to accuracy, 
generally furnishes results which agree fairly well with those found by more elaborate 
and careful investigation. For the period 1907-11 the result was 3.43; for the 
year 1913, 3.94; for the year 1914, 3.87; for the year 1915, 3.50; for the year 1916, 
3.17; for the year 1917, 2.93; for the year 1918, 3.02; and for the year 1919, 2.86. 


9. Registration of Marriages.—In all the States of the Commonwealth marriages 
may be celebrated either by ministers of religion whose names are registered for that 
purpose with the Registrar-General, or by certain civil officers—in most cases district 
registrars. The great majority of marriages in every State are celebrated by ministers 
of religion. The figures for the individual States in 1919 were : New South Wales, 95.42 
per cent. ; Victoria, 96.68 per cent. ; Queensland, 96.70 per cent. ; South Australia, 96.24 
per cent.; Western Australia, 81.81 per cent.; and Tasmania, 98.29 per cent., the 
percentage for the Commonwealth being 95.35, The registered ministers in 1919 belonged 
to more than forty different denominations, some of which, however, can hardly be 
regarded as having any valid existence. A number of these have been omitted from 
the tabulation, and are bracketed under the heading “* Other Christians.” The figures 
for 1919 are shewn in the following table :— 
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MARRIAGES IN EACH DENOMINATION, COMMONWEALTH, 1919. 

| | | 
Denomination, NS.W. | Vie. | Qld | S.A | W.A. | Tas “ten Tes en 

| | | 
Church of England . | 6,930 |3,369 |1,603 | 947 | 794 | 608! 6 iene 14,264 
Roman Catholic Church.. | 3,189 | 1,966 | 1,187 484, | 334,/ 292, 6) 2 7,390 

Presbyterian Church of | | | 
Australia. .« | 2,065- |} 2,180.) 800) 19% | 179) 155)... | 7] 5570 
Methodist. Church 1,891 | 1,804 | 886 | 1,199 | BIEL | 2X |) Wl 5s. || BBA 
Congregational Church .. 360 871 «:137/) 189) 86 55 (Patt. eal OS 
Baptist Church 244 | 549 | 166 | 269 38 | 76 | aw) 2842 
Church of Christ 162 288 Sue ISO} [2h ers" | 703 
Lutheran Church xs 20 i) Og || Oe 1 | 24) | 356 
Greek Orthodox Church. . 12 5 1 ig a a ee | 2 
Unitarian Church ‘ 1 a ee | ie eee Sn | 15 
Salvation Army oie 73 62 tte) so I ay! 6 | 234. 
Seventh-Day Adventists. . 28 8 6 9 4) 3 58 
Other Christians < S77 11S") 23800 at ee es us feae 533 
Hebrew on 42 4] 64 1 2 DN ln ae 104. 
Registrar’s Office 715 389 199 145 | 399 36 ANT ee eles Six 
Unspecified 27 Sve 14 | oe | lorries | ae 41 
Total 15,809. | 11,706. 5,429 | 3,855. | 2,194 | 1,513 | 25 9 | 40,540 


10. Mark Signatures.—The marriage registers afford some clue, even if an imperfect 
one, to the illiteracy of the adult population, since a small and constantly diminishing 
percentage of bridegrooms and brides sign the registers with marks. 

(i) Males and Females, 1913 to 1919, The percentage of mark signatures by males 
and females during the last six years have been very even, with a slight preponderance 
in the case of males :— 


PERCENTAGE OF MARK SIGNATURES AT MARRIAGE, COMMONWEALTH, 
1913 TO 1919. 


Year 1913 1914 1915 1916. 1917. | 1918. | 1919. 
Male 0.36 0.41 | 0.27 0:37 | 0.37 | 0.33 | 0.27 
Female 0.38 0.3 e27 | 032 | 081 | 0.29 | 0.27 


(ii) Mark Signatures in Commonwealth States, 1913 to 1919. ‘The following table 
shews that while the Tasmanian percentage has been the highest, and the Victorian 
percentage up to 1917, the lowest, there has been a marked decrease in almost every 


State :— 


PERCENTAGE OF MARK SIGNATURES AT MARRIAGE, COMMONWEALTH, 
1913 TO 1919. 


Year. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’lond. | 8. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. | Novtly | Federal cyeqttn. 
! | 

1913 033 | o17 | 0.45 | 0.34 | 0.78 | 120] 38.38 0.37 
1914 0.36 0.19 | 0.59 0.45 0.53 1.00 1.47 0.39 
1915 0.25 O.1k: | 0:26 0.32 0.43. | 1.47 ¥) 0.27 
1916 0.41 0.18 0.32 0.35 0.32 0.98 | 10:53 | O35 
1917 0.4.1 0.16 0.32 0.25 0.49 1.14 noo | | 0,34 
1918 0.37 (183 0.12 0.34 0.43 1.41 5.13 | 0.31 
1919 0.29 | 0.18 | 0.17 | 0.25 | 0.32 | 0.89 | 16.00 | | 0.27 


A complete disappearance of mark signatures is hardly to be expected, for the 
available information tends to show that about two-thirds of those who sign with marks 
are natives of their respective States, who apparently have not made use of the 
advantages offered to them by the State schools. 
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§ 3. Deaths. 


1. Male and Female Deaths, 1913 to 1919.—The total number of deaths registered 
in the Commonwealth from 1913 to 1919 inclusive, gives an annual average of 30,742 
males and 22,786 females, the details being as follow :— 


MALE DEATHS, COMMONWEALTH, 1913 TO 1919. 


North. | Federal 


Year. N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land. 8. Aust. W. Aust. Tas. Terr. Tarr C’ wealth. 
1913 .» | 11,508-} 8,495 | 4,195 | 2,563 171,852 | 1,189 53 4 | 29,859 
1914 .. | 10,984 | 9,017 | 4,132 | 2,621 | 1,942%) 1,063 69 7 29,835 
1915 .. | 11,439! 8,860 | 4,695-| 2.587 | 1,887 | 1,083 89 14 30,654 
L916 .. | 11,500} 8,901 | 4,653 | 2,721 1,981 | 1,148 108 6 31,018 
1917 .. | 10,445 | 7,952 | 4,027 | 2,398 | 1,802 926 52 if 27,609 
1918 .. | 10,914! 8,079 4,359 2,430 1,774 959 66 4 28.585 
1919 «- | 15,256'| 10,508 | 5,337 |. 2.927 | 2.3407) 1,176 82 | 7 37,632 


Rate(a),1919 15.47 | 14.69 | 14.54 | 13.61 | 13.77 | 10.83] 22.23 | 5.54 | $14.66 


(a) Number of deaths per 1,000 of mean population. 


FEMALE DEATHS, COMMONWEALTH, 1913 TO 1919, 


| 
Year. N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust. Tas. North. Federal 


Maca Tarr. C’ wealth. 
1913 a 8,191 6,979 2,588 2,130 1,082 942 ll Z 21,930 
1914 7,736, 7,486 2,599 2,092 1,101 855 12 4 21,885 
LOLS = 8,146, 6,963 2,864 2,107 1,105 932 8 3 22,128 
L916 a 8,346! 7,588 2.861 2,356 1,104 908 14 2 23,179 
1917 Ae" 7,496 6,603 2,528 1,967 967 842 mi: 6 20,420 
L918 a3 7,902) 7,098 2,792 1,960 1,059 8438 8 2 21,664 
1919 y- | 11,088; 8,862 | 3,519 2,548 1,250 1,017 3 ll 28,298 


Rate (a), 1919} 11.31) 11.80 | 10.18 | 10.58 8.14 9.88 2.68 10.51 10.98 


(«) Number of deaths per 1,000 of mean population. 
2. Male and Female Death Rates, 1919.—The crude male and female death rates for 
1919 only are given in the last line of the preceding tables. New South Wales has the 
highest rate for males, and Victoria for females, while Tasmania has the lowest male, 
and Western Australia the lowest female death rate. The rates for the two Territories 
are based on very small numbers, and comparisons with the States would be misleading. 


Owing to differences in the age constitution of the six States, the crude rates are not 
however, strictly comparable, but for the purpose of calculating .the ‘ Index of 
Mortality” (see page 176) a distribution into five age-groups has been made, and the 
death rates are shewn for males and females in each State in five-year age groups for 


the three years 1910-1912, that is, for the census year and for the year immediately 
preceding and following, on page 171. 


3. Death Rates of Various Countries.—A comparison with foreign States is, for the 
same reason, apt to shew the Commonwealth in too favourable a light, but even if an 
allowance for the different age constitution were made, it would still be found oceupying 


a very enviable position. The following table gives particulars of the crude death rates 
of various countries for the latest available years :— 
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DEATH RATES(a) OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 
Crud . 
Country. Year. Death Country. Year nae 
Rate. : " Rate 
Pasmania 1919 10.4 Prussia 1913 14.9 
Western Australia 1919 WES German Enip re LOTS, bye 0) 
South Australia 1919 a0) Finland 1914 Ton 
Queensland 1919 12.4 Treland 1917 16.8 
Australia 1918 12.8 France 1913 rae! 
Denmark 1915 12.8 Italy 1914 17.9 
Victoria 1919 13.2 Japan 1913 19.5 
Netherlands 1919 lege Austria 1912 20.5 
Norway : 1915 IG Tae Serbia 1912 PALA 
Switzerland .. 1915 13.3 Bulgaria 1911 Pah 
New South Wales 1919 13.4 Jamaica 1915 206 
United States (regis- Spain 1914 2205 
tration area) 1915 Lien Hungary 1912 CRIS 
Scotland E 1917 14.3 | Rumania 1914 DBAS 
England and Ww ales 1917 14.4 Chile 1914 27.8 
Sweden : 1915 14.6 Russia, European 1909 28.9 
United Kingdom 1917 14.7 Ceylon 1918 ll) 
Belgium 1912 14.8 
(a) Number of deaths per 1,000 of mean population. 
4. Total Deaths, 1913 to 1919.—The total number of deaths in each of the 
Commonwealth States during the seven years 1913 to 1919 is shewn below :— 
TOTAL DEATHS, COMMONWEALTH, 1913 TO 1919. 
Me . | ee 
Year N.S. W. Victoria. Q'land. |S. Aust.|W. Aust.) Tas. | ; Gas eee C’ wealth. 
1913 19,689 | 15,474 6,783 | 4,693 | 2,934 | 2,13) od: | LI olens9 
1914 18,720 16,503 6,731 | 4,713 | 3,048 | 1,918 81 Tie role 720) 
1915 19,585 15,823 7,559 | 4,694 | 2,992 | 2,016 | 97 | 17 | 652,782 
1916 19,846 16,489 7,514 | 5,077 | 3,085 | 2,056; 122 | 8 | 54,197 
1917 17,941 | 14,555 | 6,555 | 4,365 | 2,760 | 1,768 | 63) 19) 48,029 
1918 18,816 15,177 | 7,151 | 4,390.; 2,833 | 1,802 Ta | 6 | 50,249 
919 26,344 | 19,370 8,856 5,475 8,590 | 2,192 85 | 18 | 65,930 
5. Crude Death ae 1913 to 1919.—The death rate for the Commonwealth 
during the period under review reached its maximum in 1919 owing to the outbreak of 
influenza Further reference is made to this hereinafter. 
CRUDE DEATH RATE (a), COMMONWEALTH, 1913 TO 1919. 
| | | | | i adacat | 
Year N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | 8. Aust. | W. amet Pass «| Ten, eae Cwealth, 
| a 5 
1913 10.89", 11.11 | 10.39 | 10.82 | 9.34 | 10.87 | 17.49| 4.49 | 10.78 
1914 i011 | 1169 | 9.97| 10.71| 9.41] 9.67 | 21.59 | 4.16 | 10.51 
1915 LO Asai Oo | 11.00 | 10.68 | 9.28 | 10.11 | 22.03 | 6.89 | 10.66 
1916 TOC 3mm Oma OO Weer | 9.80 | 10.38 | 25.16 | 3.06 | 11.04 
1917 9.56 | 10.36 (Qi7fBy || TORINO) |) feeerl | 8.89 | 12.71 | 5.21 | 9.80 
1918 9.84 | 10.70 | 10.39 | 9.97 | 9.11 8.84 | 14.82 | 2.47 | 10.09 
1919 13. 40 | 13.21 | pA, 12. Ol | LOM LO! Suaniee lide 68 | 7.79 | 12.82 


6. Male and Female Death Rates, 1913 to I 


as already stated, to an exceptional 
remarkably steady, averaging about 12 


cause. 


(a) Number of deaths per 1,000 of mean population for year. 


919.—The large death rate in 1919 was due, 


The rates in the period 1913-18 were 


per 1,000 for males, and 9 per 1,000 for females. 
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MALE AND FEMALE DEATH RATES (a), COMMONWEALTH, 1913 TO 1919. 


Year. | 1913. 1914. 1915. 1916. | 1917. 1918. | 1919. 
‘Male rate . | 41.93 | 11.67 | 12.08 | 12.65 | 11.47 11.70 | 14.66 
Female rate 2 9.53 9.27 9.16 9.44 8.18 8.54 | 10.98 
Crude total rate ..| 10.78 | 10.51 | 10.66 11.04 9.80 10:09 | 12.82 


(a) Number of deaths per 1,000 of mean population. 


7. Infantile Death Rate.—(i) Deaths and Death Rates of Male and Female Infants, 
1913 to 1919. Steady improvement in the infantile death rate was shewn during the 
period under review until 1919, when the rate suddenly rose to a figure almost as great as 
in 1913. In the following table, which shews both the total number of deaths of 
children under one year and the rate per thousand births since 1913, males and females 
are distinguished. The universal experience that during the first few years of life the 
excess of male births tends to disappear as a consequence of the higher death rate of 
male infants, is confirmed by the fact that out of 470,864 male infants born from 1913 to 
1919, 34,579 died during their first year of life, while of 447,124 female infants the number 
who died was only 26,526 :— 


NUMBER OF INFANTILE DEATHS AND RATES OF INFANTILE MORTALITY, 
COMMONWEALTH, 1913 TO 1919. 


Registered Deaths under one year. Rate of Infantile Mortality (a). 
Year 

Males. Females. Total. Males. Yemales. Total. 
I9Is .. ae 5,472 4,328 9,800 78.81 65.30 12,2} 
1914 .. wt 5,582 4,279 9,861 79.06 63.51 71.47 
TSES ae 5,127 3,980 9,107 74,25 60.47 67.52 
1916). re 5,186 4,057 9,243 76.82 63.47 70.33 
1917 .. ae 4,232 3,034 7,266 63.27 48.10 55.91 
1918 .. aie 4,178 3,186 7,364 64.82 51.99 58.57 
1919 .. ‘Ka 4,802 3,662 8,464 76.31 61.69 69.21 


(a) Number of deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births registered. 


(ii) Infantile Mortality, 1913 to 1919. Divided among the States and Territories, 
che rates of infantile mortality during the last seven years were as follows :— 


RATES (a) OF INFANTILE MORTALITY, COMMONWEALTH, 1913 TO 1919. 


7 oar Ww Ho 1: : , ; ; North. Federal | Com’- 
Year. N.S.W. Vic, Q’land. |S. Aust. W. Aust. |. Tas. Terr. Territory. wealth. 


| Saga anag aay | 
70.30 | 70.68 |115.38 | 76.92] 72.21 


1913 +. | 77.78 | 70.63 | 65.35 | 69.98 
1914 -. | 69.29 | 78.27 | 63.93 | 75.79 | 68.12.) 71.46 | 61.72 | 22.73) 71.47 
1915 .. | 67.67 | 68.78 | 64.33 | 67.04 | 66.54 | 72.37 | 65.57 | 42.55) 67.52 
1916 .. | 67.15 | 74.63 | 70.27.| 73.21 | 66.22 | 74.97 | 40.54 15.87 70.33 
1917 ap : 56.93 | 56.82 | 563.87 | 53.06 | 57.09 | 52.27 | 43.48 45.45 | 55.91 
1918 ++ - 59.02 | 61.75 | 566.66 | 51.25 | 57.13 | 60.80 | 28.57 | 20.41 | 58.57 
1919 +» | 71.83 | 67.90 | 71.88 | 64.01 


4.01 61.12 | 64.97 | 66.04 | 111.11 | 69.21 
(a) Number of deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births registered. i 


The movement has been a fairly regular one, except in 1919, shewing slight 
increases in the rates during 1913, 1916, and 1918. In 1914 the rates increased 
in every State except New South Wales and Western Australia, the increases 
in Victoria and South Australia being particularly noticeable. In 1915 the rate 
decreased in New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, and Western Australia, 
and increased slightly in Queensland and Tasmania, while in 1916 it increased 
in every State with the exception of New South Wales and Western Australia. 
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A considerable decrease is shewn by every State during 1917, and the rates for 
that year are the lowest on record in every State and in the Commonwealth as a 
whole, whilst only a very slight increase was registered in 1918. In 1919 mereases 
occurred in every State, especially in New South Wales. 

The total number of births, and of deaths of children under one year of age, and the 
average rate of infantile mortality for the seven years 1913 to 1919 are shewn in the 
following table for each of the fifty-nine districts for which the vital statistics of the 
Commonwealth have been tabulated during that period. To afford a better idea of 
the geographical position of the districts, the name of a town situated in a fairly central 
part of each district has been added. The figures for the Federal Territory and for 
Lord Howe Island are included for the sake of completeness, but are too small to be used 
in comparison with others. 


INFANTILE MORTALITY FOR THE SEVEN YEARS 1913 TO 1919. 


; 
| | Total | | Av erage 
| Deaths of Infantile 


S | Total 
States and eats | ee SOE Children | Mortality 
Territories. Districts. i Towns. baie under per 1,000 
eS one year, | Births, 
| 7913-19. | 1913 119) 
| : | 
New South Wales .. | Metropolitan an ok Sydney ae 144,462 | 10,063 69.66 
5 .. | North Goast .- -. | Grafton A: 29,522 | 1,508 | 51.08 
0 | Lower Hunter*.. .. | Neweastle 9.) Stout Oe) | eraliretaes 
- Cumberland ne .. Parramatta .. 18,136 | Tlie 61.26 
= | South Coast se Nowra «| Ae | 857 57.99 
- Northern Tableland .. | Armidale Pele tOtGOSe i lecie 61.91 
os Central Tableland .. | Bathurst Pe) 2ae22 ee 72.75 
“A | Southern Tableland .. | Goulburn “ghe 19,165 | 1,204 62.82 
- | North-Western Slope -- | Moree a 7,988 | 546 68.35 
> Central-Western Slope .. | Dubho peel) etlteyat ees} 884 67.26 
i .. | South-Western Slope .. | Temora s» | 64868" | 779 54.22 
; .. | Riverina ws Hay et 7,815 449 57.46 
¥ .. | Plains East of Da arling ,. -| Cobar ni 3,221 | 285 88.48 
e .. | Trans-Darling Plains .. | Broken Hill .. | 8,113 | 933 117.47 
3 .. | Lord Howe Tsland ee —_— e| ae ae ‘ Peis ae 
vi gt eae .. | Metropolitan .. .. | Melbourne .. 20,829 | 9,35 ; 
ee rat oli Central rs .. | Geelong Pe 22,280 | 1,410 63.28 
i A .. | North-Central .. .. | Kyneton ery | 9,957 | 596 59.86 
| Western A .. | Hamilton acl pase |} 1,542 60,62 
sj ; .. | Wimmera | Horsham aie 10,131 | 591 68.34 
: .. | Mallee - ‘. | Ultima | 6907 | 408 | 59.07 
ae he '* | Northern as  \Roetester .. | 22,329: | 1448 | et86 
a - North-Eastern .. .. | Beechworth .. | 7,484 | 385 51.44 
Snes :) | Gippsland x ‘! | Sale | Bel | 57d. 60.88 
Queensland .. | MetropoMtan .. .. | Brisbane ie 38,733 | 2,909 75.10 
.. | Moreton a ie Ipswich see 020 898 52.70 
: .. | Wide Bay . ‘| | Maryborough | 17,002 899 | 52.88 
se :) | Port Curtis ‘. | Rockhampton 11,293 | 761 | 67.39 
- ‘1 | Edgecumbe "| Townsville .. | 13,785 766 | 55.57 
as 5 Rockingham ofr .. | Cairns Arad 6,822 | 378 55.40 
Ee : York Peninsula F Cooktown 73, 1,054 65 61.67 
“ .. | Carpentaria .. | Croydon .. | 2,499 207 | 82.83 
g :. | Central-Western ‘. | Winton as | 69 | 92.87 
x .. | South-Western .. uA Charleville | 1,772 165 87.47 
ei Central is ‘, | Blackall sealt 4,136 252 | 60.93 
* Maranoa ae .. | Roma eat 2,735 172 62.89 
i .. | Downs i .. | Toowoomba .. | 19,096 1,188 59.33 
South Australia .. | Metropolitan .. .. | Adelaide we 40,991 2,959 ae 
,. | Central ae .. | Gawler as 17,145 852 49.69 
io 1] | Lower North .. 1) | Redruth = .. | 12,975 986 | 75.99 
A ‘| | Upper North .. ‘1 | Port Augusta 4,122 256 | 62.11 
z .. | South-Eastern .. .. | Mount Gambier | 4,380 208 47.49 
= :. | Western = oe Port, Lincoln eal ae i we te 
Vf a ; ia.. | Metropolitan. Be | Rer DE! Bey || 2a 3945 F 
‘agg oper é een Agricultural .. | Geraldton .. 8,343 482 57. oe 
': | South-Western .. ‘) | Katanning .. | 13,216 eal | 47.75 
a ‘) | Hastern Goldfields .. | Kalgoorlie .. 7,335 | Be 
ss ‘! | Northern Goldfields Pilbara . 1.408 | Tide 38 
i .. | North-Western .. .. | Roebourne .. | aie | ve re 
« .. } Broome ae a | 
He Bt Nee be Hobart Et 9,497 777 | 81.82 
Tasmania .. | Hobart on ac one WE 74.39 
.. | Launceston Bi .. | Launceston .. 5,9 Bas Cee 
i North-Eastern .. ~ .. | Scottsdale .. 4,386 25 58. 
ate . 5 9,777 573 58.61 
.. | North-Western .. .. | Stanley - ? 590 64.20 
‘ Midland * ‘) | Zeehan ~ 4,517 29 2 
zt - Sorell sia 4,043 229 56.64 
.. | South-Eastern .. at , 48 69 6040 
“ South-Western .. .. | Franklin a5 1,1 60. 
» 3 Dace Se 525 29 55.24 
Northern Territory BE 
Hears bores i) = nanos a 309 | 10 31.25 
t 
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(iii) Infantile Moriality in Various Countries and Cities. Compared with European 
4nd American countries, the cities and States of the Commonwealth occupy a very 
favourable position. It may be pointed out also in connexion with the rates hereunder 
that a high birth rate is often, though not invariably, accompanied by a high infantile 
death rate. The figures in the subjoined tables relate to the latest years for which 
returns are available :— 


RATE(a) OF INFANTILE MORTALITY IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


Rate of Rate of 
Infan- Crude Infan- Crude 
Country. | Year. | Mor Kate. Country. Year. Mor Rate. 
tality. » tality. 

(a) (b) | (a) (6) 

New Zealand .. | 1918 48 23.4 Finland .- | 1915 | 104 26.9 
Western Australia | 1919 61 21.4 Scotland ooh AOLT 107 20.1 
South Australia 1919 64 24.3 Belgium 2c) UOL2 120 22.6 
Tasmania we |e dele 65 25.1 Italy .. -- | 1913 137 31.7 
Victoria .- | 1919 68 21.6 Prussia <s PEGTS 146 28.9 
Norway ap os 68 25.2 Serbia .. ~. | 1911 146 36.2 
Australia eulskoLe 69 28.8 | Japan .. .. | 1913 | 1650 33.3 
Sweden «| 20s 70 23.2 German Empire.. 1913 151 27.5 
New South Wales 1919 72 24.7 Bulgaria sed OL 156 40.2 
Queensland .. | 1919 72 26.2 Spain .. et Love 158 33.6 
France oe Loe 78 19.0 Jamaica .» | 1916 175 34.6 
Treland v6 || BOLG 83 21.1 Austria *}, 1913 180 31.3 
Netherlands et LOL 87 26.2 Hungary .. | 1912 186 36.3 
United Kingdom | 1916 91 21.1 Fumania ore eke 187 42.5 
Switzerland .. | 1914 91 22.5 Ceylon .. | 1918 188 39.2 
Ontario (Canada) 1917 92 22.6 Russia, European 1909 | 248 44.0 
Denmark 1915°| 95 24.2 Chile .. .. | 1914 286 37.0 


England and Wales 1917/96 17.8 


(1) Number of deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births registered. (0) Number of births per 1,000 of 
mean population. 


RATE (a) OF INFANTILE MORTALITY IN VARIOUS CITIES. 


Rate of Rate of 

Infan- _ Infan- 

City. Yoar. Rook City. Year. | o. 

tality. | tality. 

(a) |. te 

Ziirich - .. | 1916 55 | Birmingham so} 116 |} 118 
tome ate a» | 1015 56 Milan os <a, |) AOLO eee 18a. 
Amsterdam .. .. 1916 58 | Paris a | 1916 | 125 
Rotterdam .. ee is LOLS 65 Genoa ae st ote ee ba 
Adelaide fs 1919 | 66 Belfast ere —s ) LOLS 129 
Perth es ae 1919 | 66 | Manchester i | A9I6” Ie te 
Hobart a voy LOD 69 | Hamburg .. s» | £912 130 
Geneva ne set. LOLE TS 73 Leipzig ac e« {| 11S dy” 183 
Melbourne .. vee LOLS 78 | Munich Ss oo 4p ROLE: 134 
Sydney * ee jie enh 79 || Antwerp... 5 | ae 140 
Stockholm .. oe) LOLS 80 | Budapest .. wor p #912 141 
Copenhagen .. .. | 1915 | 92 || Berlin so .. | 1912 142 
Toronto... ve ekely 92 Chicago .. oh 10t6 145 
Brisbane... 7 1919 94 | Dublin na ee LOLS 147 
Buenos Aires Br 1916 94 | Vienna ae sa | -LOLZ hl STAG 
Edinburgh .. eee Lolo 100 | Marseilles .. ent) OLB ee Lier 
New York a .. | 1918 | 102 || Brussels .. ae 1912 166 
Washington .. a: 1916 106 Rio de Janeiro ¥ 1912 174 
Christiania .. -. | 1912 | 108 || Madrid .. |, JOLS: aaa as 
London Me a 1915 | 110 || Bucharest .. fe | i OLy 185 
Glasgow an are) ALG! Wy See D Florence .. mre 1) LOG 192 
Monte Video -. | 1916 | 111 || Montreal .. hee} OUT 242 
Aberdeen... + | 1916 112 Petrograd .. a. 1912 249 
Lyons = -» 1916 | 115 || Moscow. .. | 1915 317 
Liverpool .. | 1916 | 117 || Bombay ..| 1915 | 329 

(a) Number of deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births registered. _—- 
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8. Deaths in Age-Groups, 1913 to 1919.—A distribution into age-groups has been 
made of the 374,696 deaths which occurred in the Commonwealth from 1913 to 1919, and 
the results have been tabulated for each State. It is, however, sufficient here to shew 
the results for the Commonwealth as a whole, which are as follows :— 


DEATHS IN AGE-GROUPS, COMMONWEALTH, 1913 TO 1919. 


| | 
| Percentage | Percentage | Percentage 
Ages. Males. Females. Total. | of Total | of Total of 

| Males. | Females. Total. 
Under | year a 34,579 26,526 61,105 | 1ELO7 1 V6R63: 16.3 
lyearandunder5 .. 11,954 | 10,434 22,388 | 5.00 6.54 5.98 
5 years and under 20 .. 11,145 | 9,322 | 20,467 5.18 5.84 | 5.46 
20 years and under 40 29,785 DUD DO, 13.84 | IG MZ, 14.83 
40 years and under 60 A8 474 | 28,939 | 77,413 | 22753 | 18.14 20.66 
60 years and under 65 14,898 8,545 | 23,443 6.92 | Duo 6.26 
65 years and over = 63,996 49,887 | 113,883 29.74 | 31.28 30°39 
Age not stated ae 361 59 | 420 (Dey | 0.04 Oru 

Total .. | 215,192 } 159,504 | 374,696 | 100.00 100.00 100.00 


9. Deaths at Single Ages and in Age-Groups, 1919.—The 65,930 deaths which were 
registered in the Commonwealth in the year 1919 will be found tabulated under single 
years, and in groups of five years for each State and Territory, in ‘** Bulletin No. 37, 
Commonwealth Demography, 1919.” It has been thought advisable to tabulate the 
deaths during the first two years of life in greater detail. The first month has, therefore, 
been shewn in weeks, and the twenty-three months up to the end of the second year in 
months. ‘This tabulation shews that a great number of children died during the first week, 
the number gradually diminishing towards the end of the second year. The particulars 
relating to the Commonwealth are given in the following table :— 


DEATHS AT SINGLE AGES AND IN AGE-GROUPS, COMMONWEALTH, 1919. 


LB a 
2 ; : | 2 : 
Ages. & = 2 Ages. & g z 
& © S Ss o © 
pn) le ated, fH A & I 
| | 
Under 1 week... .. | 1,765 | 1,286 | 3,051 || 16 months and under 17 ..; 80 63 143 
1 week and under 2 aa 298 229 B20 | 17 5 ag: ee | 61 40 OL 
2 wecks ,, eA Bi ae 190 150 340 || 18 3 oy os 19... | 81 61 142 
mess ses ..| 148] 104] 252 )/ 19 ,, ie oe oD ae 34 92 
20 At eon yy Le el 47 55 102 
Total under 1 month ..| 2,401 | 1,769] 4,170 || 21 ,, We) 22 ae Bes 47 95 
Coe ee Pe 2S 35 80 
23°, meno ns, 37 25 62 
1 month and under 2 368 304 672 
OP monvwus \s) +. © 303 | 230) 533 Total under 2 years vik 5,757 | 4,415 | 10,172 
Gi A Sh Rose Oe 303} 206] 509 
Fe alee Ge 247| 203| 450 
5s eae 0 197| 168] 365 || 2 years .. oo) BIS etal 
Cie: ce OP Becl ARUBA Seka IGN ig cc | 255| 220) 475 
th a Carers ECSie 125i) 803) ss 200} 205 405 
ce OS Se 158| 144] 302 | = 
a ee, LO 183| 125] 308 Total under 5 years _—...} 6,627 | 5,206 | 11,833 
Oe Ae. cheese 139| 106; 245 * | 
i; eS i 128) 111) 3239) 
5 years .. se el te ES 800 
é .. | 4,802 | 3,662 | 8,464 (ee Taye Mata Bes * a 22 2 
Be pn : (ne ese 0S) nO 7a eG 
12 months and under 13... 236 181 417 Ch ae ee a api) dats 96 | 214 
Wee a5 aan ene Wel canis 84 60} 144 Oe aro en el 97 e|| alr 
Ne eee 15 eee LOR 84] 185 | - 
oars a Ue eee 87 68 155 Total 5 yearsandunder10) 622 647 | 1,169 
| | \ 
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Ages. 2 a 3 

Ss 2 AS 

a = e 
years 4 oP 2 Be sor 
years . | He id E43 
12g 97 75| 172 
1S 102/ 88) 190 
TH ie * a | OE; 94) 195 
Total LO years and under 15) 488 | 389! 877 
15 years 110 86 = «196 
18.) 153| 129} 282 
apie 162; 125 287 
St 164| 123| 287 
EM oy 218; 180) 898 
Total 15 yearsand under 20 807 643 1,450 
20 years 174 161 335 
Bh o3 931! 210} 441 
22 221; 236) 457 
DE Ds 254 269 523 
24, 288; 297 585 
Total 20 years and under 25) 1,168 1,173 2,341 
25 years 333 276 609 
ZH gs 368 335 703 
ZT) ay 379 343 722 
28 (Cy 453) 386 839 
Be. ‘us 436 33t 767 


Total 25 years and under 30) 1,969 1,671 | 3,640 


30 years 370 824 | 
Sly: 386| 327| 713 
se bd | 504 330) 834 
8 | *: .. | 466; 347] 813 
30 7. eg -. | 453) 283) 736 
‘Total 30 years and under 35) 2,263 | 1,657 | 3,920 
35 years .| 433| 397! 815 | 
36 > B85 312 697 
37, 377| 276! 653 | 
38 od 448| 304, 752 
Clg bt 474| 311] 786! 
Total 85 years and under 40, 2,172 1,530 3,702 | 
40 years mit 464 331 | 795 || 
ae =n 346| 207) 553 
(Cos # 394 301! 695 
43, ° 395 224) 619 
44, 370| 234) 604 


1,969 | 1,207 3,266 | 


Total 40 years and under 45, 


45 years 509, 267| 776 || 
46 «Cs, 403) 241 644 | 
SP ngs 398 | 266 664 — 
48 ~,, ee 433 295 | 728 || 
49 ~—C«y, <> 449 276 725 } 
Total 45 years and under 50, 2,192 | 1,345 | 8,637 \ 
50 years e .. | 573] 319} 892] 
Gk 4) oy -. | 3869] 243) 602) 
2 = |} 483), 296 779 | 
aS 5, a 7. } 464 281) 735} 
oA. ss ea 479 337) 816) 
Total 50 yearsand under 55) 2,348 | 1,476 / 3,824 | 
55 years “fn PE 469 298 767 
Ce; “ia ei 637} 320} 867 
Gt 5, ey aS 462 287) 749 
bag, ie 518 368 886. 
we ‘Ga ee 625, 331 856 
Total 55 years and under 60) 2,511 | 1,604 4,115 
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60 years 
61 
62 
63 
64 


” 
” 
” 


Total 60 years and under 65) 


” 


1919—conlinued. 


_j 4 
Bg 

= 7) 
= rs 
621) 374] 
420| 201 
526| 349 
557| 360 
509! 338 


2,633 | 1,712 


586 372 
451 282 
434 3i4 
449 394 
487 3804 
2,457 1,666 
549 380 
352 279 | 
408 299 
451 348 
462-386 


Total 70 years and under 75 2,222 | 1,692 


75 years 
ae. acs 


489) 417 
440-361 
435 369 
413) 366! 
412) 324| 


i] 


4,345 


4,123 


920 
631 
707 
799 
848 


3,914 


906 
801 
804 
779 
736 


Total 75 yearsand under 80 2,189 1,837 ) 4,026 


80 years 
81 
82 
83 
84 


Total 80 years and under 85, 1,558 | 1,509 


85 years 
86 
87 
88 
89 


” 


Total 90 years and under 95 


95 years “5 as 


” oa oa 


Total 95 yrs. and under 100 


100 years a si 
Mt es ee 
me ,, 

103, . 
104—C,, S ; 
EO6 ‘ : 
168 5; aie 

ith Gs ee aie 
TiS. 37 : we 


Age not stated. . ae 
Total all ages .. 


417} 353 | 
235) 244) 
344 |. 313 
279-283 
283, 316 
284, 239 | 
227) 934 
177| 177 
156| 144 
147| 137 
991 931 
115| 96 | 
44| 61) 
54| 64] 
42) 62 
35/49) 
290 | 312 | 
22 | $T 
V7 14 
rift 

9 = 13 

4 | 8 
58 | 76 
4 2 

1 3 
* 2 
s 1 

2 1 

vier 

1 1 

‘ 1 
; 1 
Z| 12 
Su ts 


770 
479 
657 
562 


esse 
= 
Reon 


602 


PRN KW PED 


els 


.. | 87,632, 28,298) 65,930 


Eg 
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The following tables shew the death rate per 1,000 living at each age for the three 
years 1910, 1911 and 1912, viz. the Census year 191], and the years immediately 
preceding and following. The Northern Territory is included with South Australia, 
and the Federal Territory with New South Wales :— 


AVERAGE ANNUAL DEATH RATES PER 1,000 LIVING IN VARIOUS 
AGE-GROUPS, 1910 TO 1912. 


| 
Age Group. N.S.W. Victoria.) Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. Mas: |C’wealth. 
| | 
MALEs. 

Oto 4 years 25.40 24.71 23.30) Dine 28.44 | 24.65 24.71 
yh Sem - Zod 2.39 2.39 1.85 | 2.61 | P4593) P4740) 
LO st Vip T. 69 1.74 Rae eon eo) ile 
DSS, - 2.42 ele ae 2.43) 2.86 2.09 2.52 
DOs oe EO aif) We USER BOO | maeiliy aaa 3.65 
25 os Deh. 413 Died) aati 1siatela) 4.49 4.35 
30 ,, 34 4.90 4.83 5.96 5.40 | Gaui Seiad 6.20 
SD eecos ms 6.08 6.31 7.54 Ha ills | tejodzll 6.28 6.68 
40 ,, 44 ,, oe 8.25 8.26 9.65 | 8.31 LORDS? ale eral 8.58 
AB JAD) 55 et 10.91 di 05 | 13.83.) 10.27 | 14.96 9,25 11.58 
BE) oc oe Bois ie 14.78 | 15.33 D7 ola, 131,02 17.66 14.08 15.36 
BB 55. 48D ioe sot) BARES | aula al 23.01 19.99 24.65 16.24 PAN OM 
GOe,, G4 55 oe 30.99 | 31.52 Bil AAs) 31.94 35.06 28.39 31.38 
Gay, 62> .. | 45.80 | 50.53 51.53 | 45.94! 45.96 | 38.29 47.69 
TQ) & Ass, ae 71.49 | 74.28 | 70.94 | 58.38 78.74 58.79 70.88 
BO. pele Vee wa) 207.05 | 115.68-)112.40 | 99.49 | 110.54 | 108.60 | 114.04 
SOc Bee as .. | 181.34 | 174.56 | 190.89 | 165.68 185.23 | 148.67 | 176.32 
SD: shoo ews .. | 252.58 | 270.76 | 202.56 | 225.42 | 328.21 313.87 | 257.73 
90 and over. ee ooo 965.88 | 272.73 | 279.57 | 321.43:.| 465.61 | 357.11 

FEMALES. 

—+* ees | | ee ee ee 
Oto 4 years _ | 20.96 | 19.79 | 20.07 | 16.96 | 21.76 | 21.27 | 20.22 
Et eal Se 1.78 Hera 74 22)) Wat 2.58 1.88 | 2.04 
ce 1.41 Los! ee le eee C97 2.51! 1.59 
lie LO. 1.96 2.42 2.20 Pie 18) Ph LO 3.47 | 2.22 
use, 5528 3.974] 3:76 | 3.44.| 3,.82u\ 4.09 | 3.58 
DAs bce PS 4.02 4.31 4.68 | 4.79 4.42 4.66 | 4.31 
B05 Of, Ss 4.51 4.98 4.46 | 4.92 4.88 4.93 4.73 
Aap BE an 5.84 6.02 Heyy | my gib |  Weiks 7.68 | 5.97 
BO 55, CEE ye 6.24 6.63 fie LAL 80 | Bete 5) (87) 6.44 
45 ,,49 ;, 7.63 8.05 9.07 7.91) 8.40 T O02 Ts: 
50 ,, 04 5, os ]1.22 11.30 Wes Ona ae tal SG aOR, 
Dae ga eo) ss a 14.38 15.55 14.13 12.63 | 14.18 | 15.80); 14.60 
6055, 640 5. 21.69 22.27 21.64 | 20.54 20.44 19.50 | 21.60 
(Biv BS 31.81 36.48 34.69 35.01 34.59 35.09 | 36.47 
70 We 55.75 58.36 57782 48 .28 | 54.52 I }5y del! 56.13 
1 Danae Une sh 97.62 98.27 86.11 91.32 92.45 93.30 95.91 
80 ,, 84 ,, USER | Se IG) |) WSs Wawa | 144.14 150.77 | 151 89 
8b 589. _. | 184.60 | 225.65 |-200.82 | 202.17 | 186.67 | 254.45 208 .59 
90 and over _. | 307.43 | 361.44 | 351.52 | 328.17 | 858.97 817.88 | 334.87 
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AVERAGE ANNUAL DEATH RATES PER 1,000 LIVING, IN VARIOUS 
AGE-GROUPS, 1910 TO 1912—continued. 


Age-Group. N.S.W. Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. C’ wealth. 
PERSONS. 

) to ears 23.21 22.29 ea Ey 19.16 25.15 23.00 22.50 
5 a oo 1.95 200 2.34 1.78 2.60 | 2.21 2°18 
Ove. da: 1.58 1.75 1.60 icoo 1.97 |-~.2.10 1.66 
tip yeh) 2.19 2.42 2.67 2.31 2.45 3.03 2.37 
DO. 24. 3.30 3.51 4.33 aes 4.60 3.84 3.59 
BD eee a 3.96 4,22 ee Wy | 4.17 5.29 4.58 4.33 
Bi eamet a5 4.71 4.92 5.29 5.16 6.00 4.34 | 4.97 
30 4; OU 5.97 6.16 6.78 6.44 7.51 6.94 6.34 
40 ,, 44 7.31 7.44 8.58 7.09 9.06 5.94 7.59 
oe _ 9.45 9.59 | 11.95; 9.14) 12.73 8.20 9.96 
50. bt= ~ oe al325 13.40 15.48 11.49 15.64 11.63 | 13.48 
DS 59: oe. cial ek oete 18.52 19.59 16.67 20.87 16.04 18.52 
G0) olen. ex 26.79 26.86 | 27.44 | 26.48 29 .25 24.08 | 26.87 
Gi 69s, .. | 42.18 | 43.26] 44.44] 40.68 | 41.22 36.66 | 42.37 
DU as, Fe ace ae 64.41 65.98 65.87 53.36 68 .67 56.91 | 63.91 
7B 55 19 1-108.56 | 107.11 | 101.89 | 95.17 | 103.30 | 100.66 | 105.58 
80 ,, 84 | 169.10 | 171.29 | 166.15 | 150.82 | 170.12 | 149.75 | 164.97 


ge G9 _. | Q17.51 | 248.40 | 201.72 | 211.72 266.67 | 284.83 | 232.64 
90 and over .. | 337.70 | 363.94 | 308.54 | 307.81 | 333.33 | 404.98 | 345.44 


The tables shew a high death rate for children under five years of age, which rapidly 
diminishes until, at ages 10 to 14, a rate of 1.66 per 1,000 is shewn, which is the lowest 
at any age. The rate then gradually rises with increasing age until, at the ages 90 and 
over, more than one-third die every year. 


10. Deaths of Centenarians, 1919.—Particulars as to the twenty-four persons who 
died in 1919, aged 100 years and upwards, ave given in the following table. It must, of 
course, be understood that while the Registrars-General of the various States take the 
greatest care to have statements as to abnormally high ages verified as far as possible, no 
absolute reliance can be placed on the accuracy of the ages shewn, owing to the well- 
known tendency of very old people to overstate their ages. No attempt has been made 
by the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics to verify the truth of the state- 
ments made, The fact must not be disregarded in connexion with this question, that 
while parish registers in the United Kingdom often date very far back, com- 
pulsory registration of births dates practically only from 1874, the Act passed in 1836 
having left many loop-holes open for those unwilling to register the births of their 
children :— 


DEATHS OF CENTENARIANS, COMMONWEALTH, 1919, 


ae l l ] = = 


Ocaey vi | Birtt Reshier oe 

ocality where ; | : | rth- esidence 

Age. Death occurred. State. Cause of Death. | Occupation. | place. in Common- 
| wealth. 

MALEs. 

Yrs, rs 7 ea " a in a | - 

108 | Granville ; N.S.W. Senility a .. | Labourer.. | Seotland | 75 years 

105 Maclean F mA Cerebral hamorrhage Farmer | Ireland DB as, 

104 | Sydney Serif is -. Senility ‘ -. | Tailor | England | 50 ,, 

104 | Perth .. . | W. Australia iA Sailor -. | Scotland | 57 ,, 

103 | Gunnedah foe) Que. Wie oe ae _ Unspecified | N.S.W. Native 

103 | Burnett - | Queensland “" | None -. | Ireland 70 years 

103 | Liverpool poles aWauke oil x s3 | Mariner England | 64° ,, 

101 Clifton Hill Victoria .. | Pneumonia Labourer Treland Unspecified 

100 | Hill End RS. | Senility None sie Pr 80 years 

100 | Randwick ae Tey, << — Blacksmith 78 Unspecified 

100 | Geelong Victoria .. ‘5 . | Labourer. ag ns 

100 | Portland ; ” _ None .. | England | 65 years 
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DEATHS OF CENTENARIANS, COMMONWEALTH, 1919—continued. 


Locality where 


A8e-| Death occurred. 
vost 

112 | Manilla 
111 | Broken Hill 
108 | Auburn 
104 | Albury 

103 | Enoggera 
102 | Goulburn 
102 | Launceston 
101 | Cooma 

101 Hawthorn 
101 Warwick 
100 | Petersham 
100 | Boort .. 


State. 


NCS. W. 


2 


Queensland 
N.S.W. 
Tasmania 
N.S.W. 
Victoria .. 
Queensland 
NEW. GS 
Victoria .. 


Cause of Death. 


FEMALES. 


Pneumonia 
Senility 


” 


Bronchitis .. 


Senility 


” 


Bronchitis .. 


| 
| 


| Occupation. | 
| 


Length of 


Birth- Residence 
place. | in Common- 
| wealth. 
| 
| 
N.S.W. | Native 
Ireland | 71 years 
England 59 ,, 
Ireland | 33 ,, 
Scotland | 86 ,, 
England | 65 ,, 

» Oe) 45 
Scotland 62, 
Treland Hl) SO). 5p 
N.S.W. Native 
Ireland 64 years 


11. Length of Residence in the Commonwealth of Persons who Died in 1919.—The 
length of residence in the Commonwealth of all persons whose deaths were registered 
in the year 1919 has been tabulated for all the States, and a summary of the results is 


shewn below :— 


LENGTH OF RESIDENCE IN COMMONWEALTH OF PERSONS WHO DIED 


IN 1919. 
= ——— : = a = = = = = 
| 1) | 
| 
ee. Male |Female| Total _ af Male |Female| Total 
Length of Residence. ‘Deaths. Deaths. |Deaths. |) Length of Residence. Deaths.|Deaths.)Deaths. _ 
| 
= I) 
Born in the C’wealth 23,960 | 19,857 | 43,817 | Resident 25 to 29 years 455 219 674 
Resident under 1 year .. 123 33 156 || ie DOUONSA 5; | 1,267 627 1,894 
5H 1 year 54 28 82 | ra 35 to 39, 1,090 692 1,781 
» ZA years 55 18 73 || 4, 40to44 ,, 1,076 551 | 1,629 
Cae 56 27 g8 || 4, 45t049 ,, 587 384 970 
Pe tae 94 49 TB} || ge EOE ey | 940 703 | 1,641 
eerie; 155 86 || mm SA) | sii) 700) i513 
A err 222 145 367 || fe 60 to 64 ,, | 1,205 | 1,244 2,447 
= as 242 132 374 || Hn 65 yrs.and over | 1,431 | 1,499 2,932 
& (sh Sp 188 122 310 | Length _ of residence 
eG Ee 144 60 204 || not stated .. .. | 2,404 695 | 3,099 
» 10 to 14 years.. 400 154 554 |) 
eee a0 ie ear || 632 | 28,298 | 65,930 
i LONtO 24 eam Be 410 157 567 Total 37, ; Dy 
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12. Birthplaces of Persons who Died in 1919.—In the following table are shewn 
the birthplaces of persons w hose deaths were registered in 1919 :— 


BIRTHPLACES OF 


PERSONS WHO mee IN 1919, COMMONWEALTH. 


Birthplace. 8 3 3 Birthplace. & F z 
AUSTRALASIA— ASTA—continued. 
Commonwealth of Philippine Islands 10 ih 10 
Australia— Syria : 19 4 23 
New South Wales | 9,612 8,003 17,615 Other Asiatio 
Victoria . | 7,515 | 6,105 |13,620 Countries 15 1 16 
Queensland 2,612 | 2,110 | 4,722 —_—— 
South Australia 2,247 | 1,974 | 4,221 
Western Australia 675 602 | 1,177 
Tasmania 1,276 | 1,156 | 2,432 
Northern Territory | 23 | 30 AFRICA— 
-_——— Union of Sth. Africa 29 19 48 
New Zealand 239 157 396 Mauritius : 5 i | 12 
Other African Brit. 
Possessions .. a 1 1 
Egypt .. or 2s) 2 
Other African oe l (a 
Countries 
EUROPE— Sa ae 
England 5,718 | 3,738 | 9,456 
Wales .. 225 108 333 
Scotland 1,526 | 1,091 | 2,617 
Treland 2,511 | 2,377 4,888 | AMERICA— 
Isle of Man 13 6 19 Canada 54 16 70 
Other European | Jamaica a 2 1 3 
Brit. Possessions 46 22 68 Newfoundland .. 3 1 4 
Austria- a et 70 9 79 Other American | 
Belgium ; 10 ] ll Brit. Possessions 12 4 16 
Denmark 107 29 136 eee Republic 2 2 
France. . 78 31 109 Brazil . Rie l i! 2 
Germany 603 78; 881 Chile 2 | i 3 
Greece oe 53 5 58 United States of } 
Italy .. el 130 18; 148 America 104 42 146 
Netherlands 21 4 25 Other American 
Norway a 64 9 73 Countries 37 | 8} 45 
Portugal ~ ‘ieee 8 es 
Russia w 117 35 152 || | 
Spain . 16 ] \7 
Sweden 126 16 142 
Switzerland 36 9 45, POLYNESIA— 
Other European | | Fiji 13 if l4 
Countries 17 | 4 21 || Papua... 5 5 
Other Polynesian | 
Brit. Possessions | 9| 1| 10 
| New Caledonia .. 9 | 3 | 12 
New Hebrides a+ Say 4 3 
| Samoa i NE O} 2 
ASTA— | Other Polynesian 
British India 86 Wi L184 Islands 5 2 | 
Ceylon 19 . | 19|| South Sea Islands 
Straits Settlements 5 | 6) 11) (so described) 51 9 60 
Other Asiatic Brit. | | ; eee 
Possessions .. 4 | ll 5 || At Sea 59 63 122 
Afghanistan ap 2 ‘ 2 | 
China ., 381 7 388 | Not stated 947] 263 /-1,210 
Japan . aC 37 | 1 38 
Java .. oh 6 ; 6 Total Deaths .. 37,632 28,298 | 65,930 
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13. Occupations of Male Persons who Died in 1919.—Information as to the occupations 
of the 37,632 males who died in the Commonwealth in 1919 is contained in the following 


statement :— 


OCCUPATIONS OF MALES WHO DIED IN 1919, COMMONWEALTH. 


Occupation. eR Occupation. | he 
Cuass J.—PROFESSIONAL. Cuass I[1I.—CommurciraL—cont. 
General Government 170 | Dress 54 
Loeal Government 32 | Fibrous materials 1 
Defence 468 | Animal food 378 
Law and order 285 Vegetable food : 137 
Religion 138 | Groceries and stimulants 210 
Charity 2 Living animals a 48 
Health 262 | Leather, raw material .. 8 
Literature 61 | Wool and tallow 19 
Science 20 | Hay, corn, &c. 41 
Civil and mechanical engineering, Other vegetable matter 19 
architecture and surveying 114 | Wood and coal 26 
Education 149 || Stone, clay, glass 6 
Fine arts 49 | Ironmongery .. 40 
Music ts 54 | Merchants 119 
Amusements .. 140 | Shopkeepers and assistants 258 
= Dealers and hawkers 195 
Total Professional 1,944 Agents and brokers 1 WA 
——) Clerks, bookkeepers, &c. | » 940 
Commercial travellers and salesmen) 296 
Crass I].—DomestIc. | Others engaged in commercial | 
| pursuits .| 248 
Hotelkeepers and assistants 582 | Speculators on chance events 28 
Others engaged in providing board | |—-—-—. 
and lodging 68 Total Commercial . | 3,694 
House servants 4 ‘a 
Coachmen and grooms .. oe 
Hairdressers 97 | Crass I[V.—TRANSPORT AND 
Laundrymen .. all 23 || COMMUNICATION. 
Others engaged in domestic occu- | 
pations | 214 | Railway traffic | 690 
\——_——-| Tramway traffic ; 121 
Total Domestic | 1,059 | Road traffic | 367 
- —| Sea and river traffic | 797 
| Postal service. | 140 
Crass III.—CommeErciat. | Telegraph and telephone service. . | 75 
| Messengers, &c. 16 
Banking and finance 138 | 
Insurance and valuation 91 Total Transport and Commu- | 
Land and household property 59 nication. . | 2,706 
Property rights, n.e.1. oe Se 
Books, publications and advertising 42 | 
Musical instruments = 4 2 Crass V.—INDUSTRIAL. 
Ornaments, small wares 1 | 
Storage 2 Le 2 | Books and publications | 208 
Gold, silver and precious ‘stones .. 3 | Musical instruments i4 
Machines, tools and implements. . 7 | Prints, pictures and art materials i 
Carriages and vehicles . . 7 | Ornaments and small wares 37 
Harness and saddlery .. 3 | Designs, medals, type and dies .. | 10 
Ships and boats 1 | Watches and clocks 47 
Building materials 6 | Arms and ammunition 16 
Furniture , 10 || Engines, machines, tools, &c. 278 
Paper and Stationery 21 | Carriages and vehicles .. 194 
Textile fabrics 90 | Harness, saddlery and leatherware 101 
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OCCUPATLONS OF MALES WHO DIED IN 1919, COMMONWEALTH—continued. 


No. of No. of 


Occupation. Deaths. Occupation. Deaths. 
Cuass V.—INDusTRIAL—continued. Crass VI.—AGRICULTURAL, Pas- 
TORAL, MINING PURSUITS, ETC. 
Ships, boats and equipments... ) 66 es 
Furniture AD Re "s 126 Agricultural .. aa ~» | 3,630 
Building materials “he és 106 Pastoral Ka a vs» | 1,049 
Chemicals and by-products a 6 Dairy farming ‘7 ae 114 
Textile fabrics as ie 26 Bees, fisheries and wild animals .. 133 
Dress oe - ne 546 Forestry 4 se ss 103 
Fibrous materials ki Me 2 Water conservation and supply | 26 
Animal food .. “as at 48 | Mines and quarries or .. | 1,908 
Vegetable food RA i 258 — 
Groceries and stimulants an 87 Total Primary Producers .. | 6,966 
Animal matter z on 98 oo 
Workers in wood not elsewhere 
classed “e s hy 60 
Vegetable produce for fodder .. 1 
Stone, clay, glass 3 ea 114 
Jewellery and precious stones .. 54 
Metals, other than gold and silver 615 Ciass VIL—INvEFINITE. 
Gas, electric lighting, &c. ae 135 
; Independent means, having no 
Buildings— specific occupation .. ie 365 
Builders... * ey 146 Occupation unspecified eur] 2 kOe 
Stonemasons - e 86 - 
Bricklayers my ie 103 Total Indefinite .. o» | L829 
Slaters Ss Ae A 8 — 
Carpenters .. as . 599 
Plasterers .. - a 72 
Painters and glaziers a 280 
Plumbers .. ote oF 149 
Signwriters as <2 16 Crass VILI.— Derenpents. 
Others mis is uy 10 
Roads, railways and earthworks 47 Dependent relatives (including per- | 
Disposal of the dead .. oe 18 sons under 20 years of age with | 
Disposal of refuse x0 se 29 no specified occupation) sx ily Cpaes 
Supported by voluntary and State 
Other industrial workers— contributions : we fy 25D 
Manufacturers oe +3 50 | —— 
Engineers, firemen .. aa 515 Total Dependents ws! be Sypaed 
Contractors - “s 224 — 
Labourers, undefined liebe 
Others os oss oo | 67 | 
Total Industrial .. ea. (ISSOT Total Male Deaths -. | 37,632 


14, Index of Mortality—The death rates, those for age-groups on page 171 
excepted, so far shewn are crude rates, i.e,, they simply shew the number of deaths per 
thousand of mean population, without taking the age constitution of that population 
into consideration. It is, however, a well-known fact that the death rate and age con- 
stitution of a people are intimately related; thus, othef conditions being equal, the 
death rate of a country will be lower if it contain a largé percentage of young people 
(not infants). In order to have a comparison of the mortality of various countries on 
a uniform basis, so far as age constitution is concerned, the International Statistical 
Institute in its 1895 session recommended the universal adoption of the population of 
Sweden in five age-groups, as ascertained at the Census of 1890, as the standard popu- 
lation by which this “‘ Index of Mortality,” as distinguished from the crude death rate,, 
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GRAPHS SHEWING TOTAL ANNUAL BIRTHS IN THE COMMONWBALTH AND STATES OF 
AUSTRALIA, 1860-1919. 
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(See Table page 141.) 


EXPLANATION OF GRAPHS.—The base of each small square represents an interval of one year for both 
Commonwealth and States, and the vertical height represents 2,000 persons for the Commonwealth 
and 1,000 for the States. 


The scale on the left relates to the Commonwealth, and that on the right to the States. 


The distances upward from the common zero lines of the States and Commonwealth, marked 0, 
denote the total annual number of births in the States and Commonwealth, the scale of the latter being 


reduced. one-half, 


The names of the States to which the graphs refer are written thereon, and the characters of the lines 
used are as follows :—Commonwealth, —————-—_; New South Wales, — — — — — — ; Victoria, 
PES ee ore > Queensland, -- -- - South Australia, — - - — - - —--—,; Western 


Australia, - - Tasmania, - - - 
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GRAPHS SHEWING TOTAL ANNUAL MARRIAGES IN THE COMMONWEALTH ANI 
sd ; STATES OF AUSTRALIA, 1860-1919. 


(See Table page 157.) 


EXPLANATION OF GRAPHS.—The base of each small square represents an intery 
both Commonwealth and States, and the vertical height represents 
and 250 for the States. 


al of one year for 
500 marriages for the Commonwealth 
The scale on the left relates to the Commonwealth, and that on the right relates to the States. 


The distances upward from the zero line, marked 0, denote the total ann 
in the States and Commonwealth, the seale of the latter being reduced one-half. 


The names of the States to which the graphs refer are written thereon, and the lines used are similar 
fo those for births on page 177. 
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GRAPHS SHEWING TOTAL ANNUAL DEATHS IN THE COMMONWEALTH AND STATES OF 
AUSTRALIA, 1860-1919. 
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(See table on page 165.) 
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GRAPHS SHEWING GENERAL BIRTH, NATURAL INCREASE, DEATH (MALE, GENERAL, 
AND FEMALE) AND MARRIAGE RATES IN THE COMMONWEALTH OF !AUSTRALIA, 
1860-1919, 
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(See pages 142, 157, and 165.) 


EXPLANATION OF GRAPHS.—The base of each small square represents one year’s interval, and the 
vertical height, according to the character of the curve, one half per thousand of the population—the 
basic line being five per thousand of the population. 


BIRTH RATE GRAPHS. (See next page.) 


EXPLANATION OF GRAPHS.-The base of each small square represents one year’s interval, and the 
vertical height one birth per thousand of the population—the basic line for each State being twenty per 
thousand of the population. 


DEATH RATE GRAPHS. (See next page.) 
EXPLANATION OF GRAPHS.—The base of each small square represents one year's interval, and the 


ati height one death per thousand of the population. The zero for each State is shewn by a thickened 
ine 
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GRAPHS SHEWING BIRTH RATES IN THE STATES OF NEW SOUTH WALES, VICTORIA, QUEENSLAND, 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, AND TASMANIA, 1860-1919. 
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GRAPHS SHEWING DEATH RATES IN THE STATES OF NEW SOUTH WALES, VICTORIA, QUEENSLAND, 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, AND TASMANTA, 1860-1919. 
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(See Table page 165.) For explanation of above graphs see page 181). 


GRAPHS SHEWING GENERAL MONTHLY DEATH RATES 1907-1912. 
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GRAPHS SHFWING INFANTILE MONTHLY DEATH RATES, 1907-1912. 
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General ,, 2 = 
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1&5 


should be ascertained. The calculation for 1919 is shewn below for each of the States 
and Territories and for the Commonwealth, the distribution of the mean population 
of 1919 into age-groups being in accordance with the distribution as found at the Census 


of 1911 :— 


INDEX OF MORTALITY, STATES AND UU MUSR EEUU: WA 


| Mean Popula- | 


| 


————"“ a 
| | E 


a ae | |No. of Deaths) 
ion, 9, ne r 1,000 Arar 5 
eee Number of | Pet. st | 
Age-Group. distributed | Deaths, of Mean | ect Index of 
according to : Population, 22 2 Mortality 
1919 49) | ~ Standard fe) ity. 
Results of Z | 1919, in each| andard | 
Census of 1911. | | Age-Group. | Population. | 
| | 
NEw SOUTH WALES. 
Under 1 year 3,493 64.61 25).1> 1.65 
1 year and under 20 2.657 | 3.43 398.0 1.36 
20 years ,, 40 5,882 | 8.93 269.6 2.41 
40 “5 as GO" 2. 5,749 | 16.16 192.3 Biel 
60 ,, and upwards | 8,563 | 69.36 | 114.6 7.95 
Total 1,966,209 | 26,344 | 13.40 | 1,000.0 16.48 
| | 
VICTORIA. 
Under 1 year 34,690 2,148 61.92 DD 1.58 
1 year and under 20 564,384 1,873 Beas 398.0 ee 
20 years ,, 40 464,125 3,969 8.55 269.6 2.30 
40 93 a 60 295,501 4,383 14.83 192.3 2.85 
60 ,, and upwards .. 107,542 6,997 | 65.06 114.6 | 7.46 
Total 1,466,242 19,370 | 13.21 1,000.0 | 15.51 
QUEENSLAND. | | | 
Under 1 year 19,278 | 1347 | 69.87 2555 le LenS 
1 year and under oS 292,056 | 1,159 | 3.97 5080 ae 1.58 
oe years ,, 233,584 | 1,574 | 6.74 269.6 1.82 
ie 80 * 126,647 1,953 | 15.42 192.3 | 2.97 
60 ” and upwards 41,363 2,823 | 68.25 144.6 | 7.82 
Total : 712,928 8,856 | 12.42 | 1,000.0 |) tb O% 
SouTH AUSTRALIA. 
Under 1 year LAA TBE | 708 60.32 | Paes 1.54 
1 year and under 20 178,472 | 562 3.15 | 398.0 1.25 
20 years’ ,, 40 150,173 1,060 7.06 | 269.6 190 
40 cA 60 83,321 1,057 12.69 | 192.3 2.44 
CON = xy and upwards .. 32,065 2,088 65.12 | 114.6 7.46 
Total 455,768 5,475 12.01 | 1,000.0 , 14.59 
WESTERN AUSTRALI4. 
Under 1 year Oe 8,649 426 | 49.25 | 25.5 1.26 
1 year and under on ae 118,478 | 371 Byil5} 398.0 1,25 
20 years ,, : 118,789 | 783 6.59 269.6 1.78 
AO ad na a an 64,609 1,116 727 192.3 3.32 
60 ,, and upwards .. 12,977 894 68.89 | 114.6 | 7.89 
Total 323,502. | 3,590 11.10 | 1,000.0 | 15.50 
TASMANIA. 
Under 1 year 5,943 | 345 58.05 25.5 1.48 
1 year and under 20 90,016 | 245 2.72 398.0 1.08 
20 years ,, 40 64,665 339 5.24 269.6 | 1.41 
4035 COs 37,579 459 12.21 192.3 2.35 
cos and upwards .. 13,213 804 60.85 114.6 6.97 
Total Ene 211,416 2,192 10.37 1,000.0 13,29 
NORTHERN TERRITORY. 
Under 1 year He 43 7 162.79 25.5 415. 
1 year and under 20 884 5 5.66 398.0 2.25 
20 years ,, 40 1,283 13 10.13 269.6 2.738 
40 = 60 2. 2,161 43 19.90 192.3 3.83 
60 =,, and upwards .. 437 17 38.90 114.6 4.46 
Total 4,808 85 17.68 1,000.0 17.42 
| 


C.6644.—6 
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INDEX OF MORTALITY, STATES AND COMMONWEALTH, 1919—continwed. 


| 


' 
Mean Popula- No. of es Age 
tion, 1919, . ‘ per 1,00! Distribution 
; distributed pt se hed of Mean ar 1.000 of Index of 
Age-Group. according to 1919.” Population, | Standard | Mortality. 
Results of | 7 1919, in each Population. 
Census of 1911. Age-Group. | 
| 
FEDERAL TERRITORY. | 

Under 1 year ne he 53 3 56.60 25.5 1.44 
1 year and under 20 .. at | 947 3 $.17 398.0 | 
20 years ,, £0 is ned 710 3 4.23 209.6 apr 
40 (Cs, ” OB a ae 430 5 11.63 192.3 ae 
60 ,, and upwards .. a 171 4 23.39 114.6 2.6 

Total a ee | 2,311 18 7.79 1,000.0 | 8.76 

COMMONWFEALTH. 

Under 1 year a Wi 134,460 8,477 63.04 25.5 1.61 
1 year and under 20 .. os 2,019,507 6,875 3.40 398.0 1.35 
20,years ,, 40-0 a 1,692,080 13,623 8.05 269.6 2.17 
4 rf ‘3 60... es 965,912 14,765 15.29 192.3 2.94 
60 ,, and upwards .. Se 331,225 22,190 66.99 114.6 7.68 

Total oe S65 5,143,184 65,930 12.82 1,000.0 15.75 


Nore.—The small number of persons whose ages were not ascertained at the 1911 Census have been 
proportionately distributed among the various age-groups, and the same plan has been followed in regard 
to the persons who died in 1918, and whose ages were not stated in the certificates of death. 


It will be seen that among the States in 1919 New South Wales had the highest 
index and the highest crude rate, while Tasmania had the lowest index and crude rate. 
The range of the indexes was above that of the erude rates, the latter varying from 10.37 
per thousand in Tasmania to 13.40 per thousand in New South Wales, a range of 3.03 per 
thousand, while the index varied from 13.29 per thousand in Tasmania to 16.48 per 
thousand in New South Wales, a range of 3.19 per thousand. 


For purposes of comparison with previous years the index of mortality is shewn in 
the following table for each of the seven years 1913-1919 :— 


INDEX OF MORTALITY, STATES AND TERRITORIES, 1913-1919. 


} | 
es a ere | o s | Northern | Federal |... 
Year. N.8.W. Victoria.| Q’land. S. Aust. |W. Aust. Tas. | Yerritory. | Territory. C’ wealth. 
| 


{ 
i 
| 
i 


1913... | 13.61 | 13.60 | 13.25 | 13.25 | 12:58.) 13.64.| 20.17 6.13 


| 13.47 
ROLL | L272) 14.2T |}, 12.70 | 1F.08 | 12666 |) 1211 20.35 5.17 | 13.18 
1915... | 18.24 | 13.54 | 14.30 | 13.09 | 12.79 | 13.04 21.62 7.15 | 13.47 


1916 =... | 13.48 | 14.28 | 14.37 | 14.45 : 
1917... | 12.45 | 12.81 | 12.64 | 12.65 | 12.93 | 11.78 13.42 6.70 | 12.63 
1918 .. | 12.86 | 13.28 | 18.94 | 12.53 | 12.66 | 11.70 15.40 2.37 | 13.07 
1919 =... | 16.48 | 15.51 | 15.97 | 14.59 | 15.50 | 13.29 17.42 8.76 | 15.78 
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15. Monthly Variations in Death Rates.—(i) General Death Rates. The annual 
death rates, corresponding to the number of deaths registered in each equalised month, 
have been calculated for the six years 1907-1912, and a series of diagrams shewing 
the results for each State and the Commonwealth as a whole appears on page 182 of 
this issue, distinguishing the rates for males, females, and persons. The curves shewing 
the male and female rates exhibit in each State a fairly parallel course, irregularities 
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being, however, more strongly marked in the case of the male curve. The minimum 
rates in New South Wales and Queensland fall within the autumn months, from March 
to May, while in Victoria, South Australia, Western Australia, and Tasmania they fall 
in the spring months, October and November. In no case is there, however, a very 
great difference between the rates in spring and in autumn, the figures for the Common- 
wealth being 10.19 per thousand in March, and 10.34 per thousand in October. The 
maximum rates in New South Wales, Victoria, and Tasmania are experienced in August, 
and in Queensland in September, with the rates for December and January as secondary 
maxima. In South Australia the maximum rate of 11.33 per thousand falls in January, 
the rate for August standing next with 10.80 per thousand. In Western Australia the 
maximum rate is found in May. 


(ii) Infantile Death Rate. A similar series of diagrams, shewing the monthly 
variations in the infantile death rates, appears on page 183. With the exception of 
Western Australia, where the maximum occurs in May, the maxima are found in the 
summer months in every State. The rates gradually decrease from January to March, 
shewing in several States a slight increase in April, with a further diminution until July. 
In July and August the rates rise to some extent, to fall again until October or November. 
From that time a rapid rise takes place, until the maximum is reached in December or 
January. Tasmania, where the seasons are rather later than in the continental States, 
shews two distinct minima in May and November, with a summer maximum in February, 
and a fairly high rate in September. In Western Australia the rates are moderately high 
in December and January, and drop until March, to rise rapidly in April and May, when 
the maximum is reached. From May to September there is a gradual decrease, with 
a quick rise from the latter month until December. 


16. Causes of Death.—(i) Information regarding the changes in the classification of 
causes of death will be found in previous editions of this Year Book (eg., Year Book 
No. 6, pages 222 and 223). The statement will suffice, therefore, that the classification 
adopted by the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics is that of the Inter- 
national Institute of Statistics, as amended by the Committee of Revision which met in 
1909. The detailed classification groups causes of death under 189 different headings 
in fourteen categories, as follows :— : 


i. General Diseases. | viii. Diseases of the Skin and Cellular 
ii. Diseases of the Nervous System and Tissue. 

Organs of Special Sense. | ix. Diseases of the Organs of Locomo- 
iii. Diseases of the Circulatory System. | tion. 


iv. Diseases of the Respiratory System. x. Malformations. 
v. Diseases of the Digestive System. xi. Infancy. 
vi. Diseases of the Genito-urinary System | xii. Old Age. 
and Adnexa. | xiii, Violence. 
vii. Puerperal Condition. | xiv. Ill-defined Diseases. 


(ii) Compilation of Vital Statistics for 1907 and Subsequent Years in Commonwealth 
Bureau. The vital statistics of the Commonwealth from the year 1907 onward have 
been tabulated according to this classification in the Commonwealth Bureau, and the 
system is being employed in all the State offices in the preparation of their monthly and 
quarterly bulletins of vital statistics. 


(iii) Classification of Causes of Death, 1913 to 1919, according to Abridged Inter- 
national Classification. An abridged classification, which enumerates thirty-eight diseases 
and groups of diseases according to the revised classification, is in use in many European 
and American States, while the Commonwealth statistics have been compiled on the 
detailed classification of 189 headings. A table has been compiled showing the causes of 
death according to the abridged classification, so that the results may be compared with 
those of countries which use the abridged index. 

The compilations for the years 1913 to 1919 will be found in full in “ Bulletins Nos. 
31 to 37 of Population and Vital Statistics” ; here it will suffice to give the 
abridged classification under thirty-eight headings for the year 1919. 

62 
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CAUSES OF DEATH, COMMONWEALTH, 1919. 
(a) Mates. 
Cause. N.S.W.| Vic. | Q'land. §. Aus. W. Aus. Tas “Ter. | Ter| ert 
1 Typhoid Fever 75-4. 20 42 10 15 a: | 169 
2 Typhus ‘ : : : |. nf 
3 Malaria 3 Le 1 9 25 
4 Small-pox <3 : : , : 
5 Measles 4 Ll 3 bs Six i 22 
6 Searlet Fever 6 l4 3 2 1 2 28 
7 Whooping Cough 45 15 22 3 5 7 97 
8 Diphtheria and Croup 67 98 48 47 \7 i 289 
9 Influenza 3.518 | 1,940 606 29 341 121 | 12 1 | 6,836 
10 Asiatic Cholera ; 
11 Cholera Nostras ; ; | : ; : a i 
12 Other Epidemic Diseases 27 17 26 7 23 a 103 
13 Tuberculosis of the Lungs 770 595 61 165 220 62 | 17 2,090 
i4 Tuberculosis of the Men- 
inges ae 43 41 1 12 - 9 109 
15 Other forms of Tuber- 
culosis 44 49 17 20 12 10 152 
16 Cancer and othe r Malig- 
nant Tumours 929 GO 309 15 157 cK | 3 2,29 
17 Simple Meningitis 120 64 41 26 2 10 282 
18 Congestion, Haemorrhage 
and Softening of Brain 464 364 208 129 63 47 1,275 
19 Organic Diseases of the 
Heart 1,147 925 489 27 233 or 5 3,239 
20 Acute Bronchitis 98 50 39 15 5 1 215 
21 Chronic Bronchitis 210 200 69 39 22 10 2 552 
22 Pneumonia .. 655 450 175 143 $3 43 4 1,553 
23 Other Diseases of the 
Respiratory System 
(Tuberculosisexcptd.) 509, 543 168 88 8 42 | 2 1,433 
24 Diseases of the Stomach 
(Cancer excepted) 69 79 56 29 19 ll 263 
25 Diarrhmwa and Enteritis 
(children under 2 years 
only) 626 | 259| 2308| 118; 76| 27|..|..| 1,414 
26 Appendicitis & Typhlitis 87 | 49 35 20 10 0 ek eee 
27 Hernia, Intestinal Ob- | 
structions ; 103 fu 49} 22 22 is| 1 | 292 
28 Cirrhosis of the Liver TSA Ba 52 18 14 Bare k | 218 
29 Nephritis and Bright's | | | | 
Disease 18 | 415 214 101 62 36 desi 1,346 
30 Non-cancerous Tumours 
and other Diseases of | 
Female Genital Organs, 
31 Puerperal Septiceemia | 
(Puerperal Fever, | 
Puerperal Peritonitis, 
Puerperal Phlebitis) a ae 
32 Other Puerperal Acci- | 
dents of Pregnancy | | 
and Confinement .. | oa) : A 
33 Congenital Debility and | | | 
Malformations 921°) 611 | 302 195 | 106 87 | 3] 1) 2,226 
34 Senile Debility 1,016 | 763 | 317 241 120 82) 4) 2) 2,545 
35 Violence 770 | 507 | 408 194 | 200 Fd LO Mek e264 
36 Suicide : 172d). 904 90 1. 8S.1) 9 88 |) Sdieculn. £240 
37 Other Diseases 2,083 |1,481 | 908 | 894] 321] 167/11) 1] 5,316 
38 Unspecified or Ill- defined | 
Diseases 131) 119 | 59 67 41 10) | 438 
m | | Pes Pera Were = as 
Total—Males ++ | 15,256 10,508 5,337 | 2,927 2, $40. 11,176 1.82. 7 | 37,632 
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CAUSES OF DEATH, COMMONWEALTH, 1919. 
(b) FEMALES. 


| 
| 
Cause. N.S.W.| Vic. | oranal|s. Aus. 
| 


| | W. Bas Tas. | ae Yel | C’wlth. 

1 Typhoid Fever Bi sag") Sis} a7 er ee ee rn ee 

2 Typhus be a | ne ag ei | ‘ | a Belo | te 

3 Malaria. so ae et a gl | 4 

4 Small-pox .. ee ae ee | be | : 

5 Measles au tee | 4 14 | 5 6 “99 

6 Scarlet Fever ais 10 Zi 1 || ) ‘ln 41 

7 Whooping Cough Ses 59 18") 2a! 6 | 2 5 | 114 

8 ore and re 71 | 112 49 35 16 9 hon hited ue 202 

9 Influenza... . 12,265 1,515 | 4 99) | 171 | ee cle te 
10 Asiatic Cholera Pe a et : | ie es eae 
11 Cholera Nostras : ae sa. Sighs a - & 
12 Other Epidemic Diseases) _ 23 6 131 a 6 ) "Bd. 
13 Tuberculosis of the Lungs) 486 453 147 172.1" 75 | sek je al 886 
14 Tuberculosis of the Men- | ie cae 

inges : 26 25 8 1] 2 fi oe 79 
15 Other forms of Tuberet u- | ; 

losis : 38 5] 10 18 4 8]. 129 
16 Cancer and other Malis o- \taieeadta |oscomine| 
a nant Tumours ae 777 668 260 226 | 97 100s nat 1/1 2,130 
17 Simple Meningitis Ae 76 56 28 19 10 ey |... | 199 
18 Congestion, Hemorrhage wt) vi 

and Softening of Brain 429 359 159 140 53 een 1,192 
19 Organic Diseases of the : 

: Heart ay ms 906 861 ABA 288 L2O Cee AS ce eee) ee 2625 
20 Acute Bronchitis i 109 4] Ae, 20 7 GriGs Spee 205 
21 Chronic Bronchitis .. 204 170 44 Bl | 15 | ii atl ee 495 
22 Pneumonia .. seoe eS) Ane") Tis 43! 84.) Ne P1108 
23 Other Diseases of the | 

Respiratory System | 

(Tuberculosis excptd.) 390 351 89 Oy) CRA SS ye aay eekY 
24 Diseases of the Stomach | | 

(Cancer excepted) .. 70 60 48} 18 12 Ties Wee Ne 2S 


25 Diarrhcea and Enteritis 

(children under 2 yrs. 

only) | 488 | 205 | 232) 115 47 18 | ..| 14 1,106 
26 Appendicitis & Typhlitis | 53 38 15 19) | ° | « 
27 Hernia, Intestinal Ob- 


structions : 84 78 23 PAS || ANG (oye |. th ] 238 
28 Cirrhosis of the Diver: 38 24 19 10 5 Pi eeset'| esa 97 
29 Nephritis and Bright’s | | | 
Disease .. | 302) 279) 1ST) 71) 38"| | 875 
| 


tbo 
lee) 


30 Non-cancerous Tumours | | 
and other Diseases of | | 
the Female Genital | | 
Organs... . 43} 31 19| 14] 16 G45 Nie $82 

31 Puerperal Septicemia | | | | | | 
(Puerperal Fever, Puer- | | | 

eral Peritonitis, Puer-. | | 
peral Phiebitis) ..| 73 | 38) 27) 13) 

32 Other Puerperal Acci- — | | 
dents of Pregnancy | | | | | 
and Confinement ..| 154] 106| 64] 42) 28| 10)..|..) 404 


33 Congenital Debility and _ | | | | | | 
Malformations .. | 657 | 478 | 206 | 146 83.) . 88 00h vel e659 
34 Senile Debility .. | 823 | 890} 203 Sib) | 660) OSM 2. (le 1525205 
35 Violence eee) kt) 10 9 Beg 87 18s) a. [eae 638 
36 Suicide é 49| 30] 11 5 fo | aa aoe LOG 
37 Other Diseases _. 41,516 |1,290 | 597 | 337 | 181 | 148 | 5 | 4,074 

38 Unspecified or IIl- dened | | | | 
Diseases ee NF 267) 400 = Tb 1G) eh 260 
11,088 | 8,862 | 3,519 | 2,548 | 1,250 11,017 | 3 | 11 | 28,298 


y Total—Females 
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CAUSES OF DEATH, COMMONWEALTH, 1919. 
(c) Torar—Mans aND FEMALES. 
Cause. N.S.W. Vic. | Q’land. $. Aus. W. Aus. Tas. aoa rea. 
1 Typhoid Fever 122 33 69 17 20 11 
2 Typhus : ; es , ; 
3 Malaria 3 1 19 1 10 
4 Small-pox ce ne Bm e : 
5 Measles 8 25 8 9 J 1 
6 Scarlet Fever 16 35 4 8 Z 3 
7 Whooping Cough 104 33 46 9 7 12 jnws 
8 Diphtheria and oo 138 | 210 97 82 33 21 | .. 
9 Influenza 5783 3,455 | 1,046 518 512 225 | 12 1 
10 Asiatic Cholera ; bis — a af se 
11 Cholera Nostras : a ] i 2 ae . ats 
12 Other Epidemic Diseases 50 ‘23 39 11 29 i jee. 
13 Tuberculosis of the Lungs 1,256 1,048 408 337 295 Whe ey a Fae | 
14 Tuberculosis of the Men- 
inges . 69 66 9 23 5 16 
15 Other forms of Tuber- 
culosis : 82 100 27 38 16 18 
16 Cancer and other Malig- | 
nant Tumours ,706. | 1,269 569 44] 254 177 4 1 
17 Simple Meningitis 196 | 120 69 45 31 2D tas 
18 Congestion, Hemorrhage 
and Softening of the 
Brain ; 893 | 723 | 367) 269) 116 99; ..| 
19 Organic Diseases of Heart 2,053 | 1,786 | 81l 562 | 362 | 284)| 6 J 
20 Acute Bronchitis 207 91 61 35 12 13 Ly]: sro 
21 Chronic Bronchitis 414 370 113 90 37 21 ee 
22 Pneumonia .. 1,140 | 761 291 256 | 126 ae 4). 2] 
23 Other Diseases of the 
Respiratory System | 
(Phthisis excepted). . 899 894 , 257 168 | 123); 70); 2] 
24 Diseases of the Stomach | 
(Cancer excepted) .. | 139 139 104 | 47 31 18 
25 Diarrhoea and Enteritis | | 
(children under 2 years | 
only) .. {1114 | 464) 540) 233) 123 45 | i 
26 Appendicitis & Typhlitis | 140} 87 50 | 39 1B i VF dh eed eae 
27 Hernia, Intestinal Ob- | 
structions «| 18%.| “156 78)| 4) 901-87) See 
28 Circhosis of the Liver... | 117| 75) 71, 28| 19 4| 1 
29 Nephritis and Bright’s | | faa | 
Disease 820 | 694 | 371 | 172| 100] 64 
30 Non-cancerous Tumours | | 
and other Diseases of | | 
the Female Genital | | 
Organs + 43, 31 19} I4 16 es [ae 
31 Puerperal Septicamia = a 
(Puerperal Fever, Puer- 
peral Peritonitis, Puer- | 
peral Phlebitis) ; 73 | 38| 27 13 ll 4 
32 Other Puerperal <Acci- 
dents of Pregnancy 
and Confinement .. 154 | 106 64 42 28 10 
33 Congenital Debility and 
Malformations 1,578 | 1,089 | 6508 | 341 | 189] 175; 3] 2 
34 Senile Debility 1,839 | 1,653 | 520| 456] 186] 180] 4] 2 
35 Violence 1,026 | 679 | 509 | 248) 9287 89} 10| L- 
Fe awe S 220 | 128:/ LOL} © 8 ) 45 | “3h Pom toe 
er Diseases 3,549 | 2,771 | 1, q 
38 Unspecified or IIl- defined ; ri ay i ne oe : 
Diseases 206 | 216 85 107 56 85 | Dadeats 
~ Total—Males and Females 26.344 19, 370 | 8,856 8. 856. 5,475 | 3,590 | 2.192 | 85 | 18 


——ES ee 
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(ad) The classification for the years 1913 to 1918 is shewn for the Commonwealth in 
the following table, and for purposes of comparison the figures for the year 1919 have 
been repeated from the preceding table. Male and female deaths for 1914 are shewn 
on pages 188 and 189 of the ninth issue, for 1915 on pages 198 and 199 of the 
tenth issue, for 1917 on pages 204 and 205 of the eleventh issue, and for 1918 on pages 
197 and 198 of the twelfth issue of this book. : 


CAUSES OF DEATH, COMMONWEALTH, 1913 TO 1919. 


Maes AND FEMALES. 


Cause. 1913. | 1914. | 1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. 


1 Typhoid Fever 

2 Typhus a os se lh ees! ce ll beer Tee ie . 

3. Malaria ee aie se eat 24 | 22 | 30 | 50 49 

4 Small-pox . o ee 1 3 1 | 1 cs bye 
5 Measles : ais = | 186] 155) 439) 211 72 82 51 
6 Scarlet Fever .. zo Sie os 39 | 29 104; 134 64 81 | 69 
7 Whooping Cough oe cs ote 560 | 3820; 185) 426 282 234 211 
8 Diphtheria and Croup .. via a 808 | 716 703 | 893 646 645 581 
9 Influenza st + as oe 341} 331) 389 278 | 168 848 | 11,552 
10 Asiatic Cholera er ¥s A ee | i | ; a 
11 Cholera Nostras ied ne - | al 2 2 4 | 1 2 1 
12 Other Epidemic Diseases Fir os | 285) 176 205 249 144 174 157 
13 Tuberculosis of the Lungs a, -. | 8,252 | 3,111 | 3,064 3,198 | 2,883 | 8,085 8,479 
14 Tuberculosis of the Meninges ae ha) | Srey) XO G1 als) 215 206 208 188 
15 Other forms of Tuberculosis ye +. | 296 256 278 310 275 292 281 
16 Cancer and other Mal. Tumours .. -- | 8,603 | 3,675 | 3,702 | 3,979 | 4,022 | 4,246 | 4,427 
17 Simple Meningitis 753 | 812] 1,209 | 1,201 690 | 583 | 481 

| 
2,281 | 2,204 | 2,118 | 2,280 | 2,214 | 2,297 | 2,467 


the Brain .. a 
19 Organic Diseases of the Heart 
20 Acute Bronchitis 
21 Chronic Bronchitis 
22 Pneumonia Pe = ws Se 
23 Other Diseases of the Respiratory System 
(Tuberculosis excepted) 


18 Congestion, Hemorrhage and Softening of 
a ae itt 
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24 Diseases of the Stomach (Cancer excepted) 447 368 351 263 394 409 478 
25 Diarrhea and Enteritis (Children under 

two years only) ae a .. | 8,176 | 3,506 | 2,815 | 3,018 | 1,719 | 1,732 | 2,520 
26 Appendicitis and Typhlitis wy mie 364 874 356 | 321 321 371 352 
27 Hernia, Intestinal Obstructions .. be 436 460 488 501 449 543 530 
28 Cirrhosis of the Liver ae on | acta 380 376 309 835 297 315 


29 Nephritis and Bright’s Disease .. ae 
30 Non-cancerous Tumours and other Diseases 

of the Female Genital Organs se 
31 Puerperal Septicemia (Puerperal Fever, | 

Peritonitis, Phlebitis) aa ite 182 282 250 183 166 
82 Other Puerperal Accidents of Pregnancy and 

Confinement 6 as ac 
33. Congenital Debility, &c. 
34 Senile Debility. 


35 Violence a ail a .. | 8,168 | 3,121 | 2,851 | 2,712 | 2,656 | 2,641 2,799 
36 Suicide os oF + 26 647 643 658 577 502 498 546 
87 Other Diseases. . SE on .. | 8,241 | 8,670 | 9,090 | 9,433 | 8,871 | 9,226 9,390 
38 Unspecified or Tl-defined Diseases oe 614 644 717 633 667 664 707 


Total .. ar An .. | 51,789] 51,720) 52,782| 54,197] 48,029) 50,249 | 65,930 


17. Certification of Deaths.—Information was obtained in 1919 as to the persons 
by whom the 65,930 deaths which occurred in the Commonwealth were certified. The 
result of the enquiry shews that approximately 91.5 per cent. (in 1914, 88.8 per cent. ; 
in 1915, 89.3 per cent. ; in 1916, 89.5 per cent. ; in 1917, 89.3 per cent.; and in 1918 
89.9 per cent.) were certified by medical practitioners, and 8.2 per cent. (in 1914, 10.7 
per cent.; in 1915, 10.2 per cent. ; in 1916, 9.9 per cent. ; in 1917, 10.3 per cent.; and 
in 1918, 9.8 per cent.) by coroners after inquests or magisterial enquiries, while in 0.3 
per cent. (in 1913, 0.5 per cent.; in 1914, 0.5 per cent.; in 1915, 0.5 per cent. ; m 
1916, 0.6 per cent. ; in 1917, 0.4 per cent.; and in 1918, 0.3 per cent.) of the cases there 
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was either no certificate given or particulars were not forthcoming. The results are 
shewn in detail in Bulletin No. 37; a short summary will therefore suffice here :-— 


CERTIFICATION OF DEATHS, COMMONWEALTH, 1919. 


| ; , Nor. | Fed. a, 
Death Certified by— N.S.W. | Victoria. Q'land. 5S. Aust. W. Aust. Tas. Ter. | Ter. C'wlth. 


Medical practitioner 24,217 17,476 8,298 4,975 3,22 2,042 | 58 | 17. 60,307 
Coroner eo 1,888 394 484 339 140 | 27 1 5,384 
Not certified or not 

stated We 16 6 164 16 27 10 ee: ba 239 


Total Deaths 26,344 19,370 8,856 5,475 3,590 2,192 85 18 65,930 


Of the cases certified by coroners, violent deaths numbered 2,488, senile decay 417, 
organic heart disease 445, ill-defined causes 287, congenital debility 143, cerebral hamorr- 
hage and apoplexy 118,pneumonia 140, Bright’s disease 91, diarrhcea and enteritis 107, 
pulmonary tuberculosis 85, diseases of arteries, aneurisms, &c., 141, broncho-pneumonia 
72, acute and chronic alcoholism 49, puerperal diseases 38, and infantile convulsions 47 ; 
a total of 4,528 out of 5,384. 

Of uncertified causes of death, violent deaths numbered 35, congenital debility 26, 
senile debility 36, ill-defined causes 28, infantile convulsions 10, and pulmonary tuber- 
culosis 4; a total of 139 out of 239. 


1&8. Deaths from Special Causes.—The table on p. 191 furnishes comparisons for 
the last seven years only, and comparisons will, therefore, generally be restricted to that 
period. 


(i) Typhoid Fever. Of the 272 deaths recorded in 1919, 122 occurred in New 
South Wales, 33 in Victoria, 69 in Queensland, 17 in South Australia, 20 in Western 
Australia, and 11 in Tasmania. There has been a marked diminution since 1916, 


(ii) Typhus. No deaths from typhus have been registered from 1913 to 1919. 


(iii) Malaria. Deaths from malarial diseases are practically confined to the tropical 
districts of Northern Queensland and Western Australia, and to the Northern Territory, 


19 out of 34 deaths registered in 1919 having occurred in Queensland and 10 in Western 
Australia, 


(iv) Small-pox, The number of deaths from small-pox in Australia is very small, 
six deaths only resulting in the seven years under review. 


(v) Measles, No serious epidemic of measles has occurred for several years; the 
deaths in 1914 totalling 155. A large increase in the number of deaths occurred in 
1915, but in 1916 the total fell again to 211, and in 1917 to 72, rising slightly in 1918 
to 82, but falling in 1919 to 51. 

(vi) Scarlet Fever. The mortality from this source is very light, the average of 
deaths from 1913 to 1919 being less than 90 per annum. 


(vii) Whooping Cough. In 1913 the number of deaths was 560, falling to 185 in 
1915, and increasing again to 426 in 1916, with a further fall to 282 in 1917, of which 
142 occurred in New South Wales and 67 in Victoria. The number registered in 1919 
was the smallest in the period under review except in 1915, 


_(viii) Diphtheria and Croup. Deaths from this cause reached a figure of 808 in 
1913. The numbers declined to 716 in 1914 and 703 in 1915, but increased to 893 in 
1916, and fell to 645 in 1918, and 581 in 1919, of which 138 were registered in New 


South Wales, 210 in Victoria, 97 in Queensland, 82 in South Australia, 33 in Western 
Australia, and 21 in Tasmania. 


(ix) Influenza. In 1914, 331 deaths were registered from this cause; in 1915, 389 ; 
in 1916, 278 ; and in 1917, 168. In 1918 there was rather a serious outbreak, the 
deaths rising to 848. In 1919 Australia experienced the full effect of the world-wide 


epidemic, the number of deaths reaching the unprecedented figure of 11,552, of which 
almost exactly one-half occurred in New South Wales. ‘The deaths in States were as 
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follows :—Ordinary influenza—New South Wales, 568 ; Victoria, 345; Queensland, 247 ; 
South Australia, 47; Western Australia, 42; Tasmania, 29: and Northern ara: 
tory, 11; total, 1,289. Pneumonic influenza—New South Wales, 5,215; Victoria, 3,110; 
Queensland, 799; South Australia, 471; Western Australia, 470; Tasmania 196 : 
Northern Territory, 1; and Federal Territory, 1; total, 10,263. , 

A special feature of the epidemic was that the deaths occurred principally at the 
younger and middle ages, and not at the older ages as in ordinary influenza. ‘This is 
illustrated in the following table :— 


DEATHS FROM INFLUENZA, COMMONWEALTH, 1919. 


Ordinary Influenza. i Pneumonic Influenza. 
Ace Groups. 7 | 5 
; see | Percentage of | . oe ' Percentage of 
Schein Total Deaths. | Number. Total Deaths. 
Deiths under 5 - Sail 144 rs ee ee 348 3.39 
3 5-19 .. <3 aaa 4 102 ye | 665 6.48 
a 2UESOR. a 4 41} 31.89 syn | 53.93 
3 40-59 .« oe Bizet 350 HA SIMs) 2,889 | 28.15 
aa 60 andaboyve .. Say | 282 21.88 | 826 | 8.05 


Total .. oe 1,289 100.00 | 10,263 | 100.00 


Further reference to deaths, etc., from influenza will be found in Section xxxiv., 
Miscellaneous. 

(x) Asiatic Cholera. No cases of Asiatic cholera have ever occurred in the Com- 
monwealth. 

(xi) Cholera Nostras. Isolated cases only of choleriform diarrhoea occurred in each 
of the seven years. One death from this cause was registered during 1917, and 2 in 
1918. 

(xii) Other Epidemic Diseases. The number of deaths registered under this heading 
was 185 in 1913, 176 in 1914, 205 in 1915, 249 in 1916, 144 in 1917, 174 in 1918, and 
157 in 1919. The list in 1919 includes the following diseases :—Dysentery 88, 
erysipelas 56, leprosy 8, other epidemic diseases 5. There have been no deaths from 
plague in the Commonwealth since 1912. 

(xiii) Tuberculosis of the Lungs and Acute Miliary Tuberculosis. The deaths in 
1919 numbered 3,365; viz., 2,027 males and 1,338 females. The figures for the years 
1913 to 1918 were 3,252, 3,111, 3,064, 3,198, 2,883, and 3,035 respectively. Of 
the deaths in 1919, 1,207 occurred in New South Wales, 1,015 in Victoria, 396 in Queens- 
land, 327 in South Australia, 289 in Western Australia, 114 in Tasmania, and 17 in the 
Northern Territory. 

(xiiia) Tuberculosis of the Respiratory System. Of the various forms of tuber- 
culosis prevalent in the Commonwealth, that which has attracted the most attention 
and has been the subject of the widest comment is phthisis, or tuberculosis of the lungs. 
The intimate relation, however, between tuberculosis of the lungs and that of other 
parts of the respiratory system renders it desirable that all forms of tuberculosis of the 
respiratory system should be brought under one head for various investigations 
concerning the age incidence and duration of this disease. 

In the matter of the age incidence of death from tuberculosis of the respiratory system, 
diagrams were given in Year Books 2, 3, and 4, pp. 239, 217, and 206 respectively, showing 
the frequency of deaths at successive ages in England and Wales during 1906 (Fig. 1) 
and in the Commonwealth during 1907 (Fig. 2). These were superseded by a fuller 
reference based on later results in Year Book No. 5, pp. 230, &c. The results given 
depended upon intercensal estimates of population, and these having been adjusted to 
agree with the Census of 3rd April, 1911, some slight amendments of the figures in previous 
issues were made in Year Book No. 5. 

(xiv) Tuberculosis of the Meninges. The number of deaths ascribed to this cause 
has varied very slightly during the last six years. The greatest number of deaths, 


yiz., 252, occurred in 1913, and the least number, viz., 188, in 1919. 
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(xv) Other Forms of Tuberculosis. The deaths in 1919 include the following 
forms of tuberculosis :—Abdominal tuberculosis, 121; Pott’s disease, 53 ; white 
swellings, 17; tuberculosis of other organs, 42; and disseminated tuberculosis, 48. 


(xva) All Forms of Tuberculosis. A complete tabulation of all the different tuber- 
cular diseases from which deaths occurred in 1919 will be found in Bulletin No. 37 of 
Population and Vital Statistics. Here it will suffice to shew a few of the features of the 
tabulation mentioned. The total number of deaths due to tubercular diseases was 3,948, 
viz., 2,351 males and 1,597 females. The following table shews the ages of these 3,948 


persons :— 
AGES OF PERSONS WHO DIED FROM TUBERCULAR DISEASES, 
COMMONWEALTH, 1919. 


Ages. | Male. |Female. Total. Ages. Male. Female. Total. 


| | 
Under 5 years .-| 87) 72| 159 | 55 yearsand under 60 182| 58), 240 
5 years and under 10| 19 28 47 || 60 - ss 667 132 40, 172 
KO Pas ps NG 19 31 48/65 ,, 5 404.72 28 100 
tS bers » 201.83 | 121] 204/70 ,, eee 19 54 
Pom oh , 95/179 | 225| 404/175 ,, . 80 19 7| 2% 
Ope » 30| 250| 260} 510/| 80  ,, over ..| 7 $|} 10 
30 ” o> 35 | 288 201 | 489 | 
ee » 40 289 194| 483 | Unspecified Oe on & (oe 3 
dia ee 3. 45/242 | 182) 374 te | 
a » 60| 286} 108] 344 | | 
50 ‘5 ssbb | 211) 70.) 231 7 Total Deaths .. | 2,351/1,597 | 3,948 


A tabulation has been made of the occupations of males dying from tubereular 
diseases during 1919. A summary is here given :— 


OCCUPATIONS OF MALES WHO DIED FROM TUBERCULAR DISEASES, 
COMMONWEALTH, 1919. 


Occupation. take a Occupation. ei 
Professional class - =f 214 Agricultural class Pi ov} > 168 
Domestic class 7 a 71 | Pastoral class i eh 44 
Mercantile class MC .. | 348 | Working in mines and quarries .. 234 
Engaged in transport and commu- || Other primary producers a 9 
nication .. oe a 191 Independent means... om 9 
Manufacturing class .. = 266 | Dependents .. ‘A .-| 184 
Engaged in building and construc- | Occupation not stated .. ) 52 
tion Ss ey a4) 98 — 
Other industrial workers weal Oe | Total Male Deaths <2] 2,000 
| 


The length of residence in the Commonwealth of persons who died from tubercular 


diseases has been tabulated for the year 1919 for all the Commonwealth States, with the 
following results :— 


LENGTH OF RESIDENCE IN COMMONWEALTH OF PERSONS WHO DIED FROM 
TUBERCULAR DISEASES, 1919. 


Length of Residence in | ) ¥ i 
ee Sealdones Male, | Fem. |Total.|| length of Residence in bacial Fem. | Total. 


Born in Commonwealth .. 1,652 |1,342 | 2,994 | 
Reuttent Guten yee ss Resident 10 years & under 15 51 22, 73 


9 
‘ 6 2 
Sawant; 5 Be al ae 6 a a as OP A Ot 
9 
1 
6 


: 0 over ..| 817 112 |. 42 
¥ oP beng hia x : - Length of residence not stated) 144 26 170 
{oe ae RAM oa 5| Qt 

» 5 ,, and underl0 | 108 72) 180 Total Deaths -. | 2,851 | 1,597 | 3,948 


— 
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From the preceding table and the table on page 173, it will be seen that, among 
persons who had lived less than 5 years in Australia, 537 deaths occurred, and of these 
61, or 11.4 per cent., were due to tubercular diseases. 


In order to shew the prevalence of tuberculosis in the several States, the death rates 
from tubercular diseases are given in the following table, together with the percentage 
which deaths from tuberculosis bear to the total number of deaths registered :— 


DEATH RATES (a) FROM TUBERCULOSIS AND PERCENTAGE ON TOTAL DEATHS, 
COMMONWEALTH, 1919. 


Death Rates (a) from Percentage on Total Deaths. 


Tuberculosis. 
State. aa 
Males. | Females. | Total. | Males. | Females. | Total. 
| | 

New South Wales 0.87 | 0.56 | 0.72 | 5.62 | 4.96 | 5.34 
Victoria 0.96 (Oe) | Gate Oper On | Oe 
Queensland 0.76 6.48 | 0.62 || 5.23 4.69 5.01 
South Australia 0.92 0.83 | 0.87 (Ba 7h3} 7.89 dou 
Western Australia .. 1.38 0.52 | 0.98 | 10.04 6.48 8.80 
Tasmania .. me 0.75 0.68 0.71 | 6.89 6.88 | 6.89 
Northern Territory So ALO WY ee oD Le le 20 brie aS 20.00 
Federal Territory .. ae -- | 0.96 0.43 - 9.09 5.56 
Commonwealth .. | 0.92 0.62 0.77 6.25 | 5.64 | 5.99 


(a) Number of deaths from tuberculosis per 1,000 of mean population. 


The following table, which gives for a number of countries the death rates from 
pulmonary and miliary tuberculosis per 1,000 persons living, shews that the Common- 
wealth occupies a very enviable position when compared with most European countries :— 


PULMONARY AND MILIARY TUBERCULOSIS—DEATHS PER 1,000 PERSONS LIVING. 


Country. | Year. | Dee Country. | Meare | hae 
i ze .. | 1914 | 0.40 | United States (Regis- 
soar 38 .. | 1914 | 0.44 || tration Area) oe 1915 1.28 
New Zealand aa 1918 0.60 || Prussia .. ne 1913 Wt Bl 
Ausiralia_.. .. | 1919 | 0.68 | Switzerland aco YOLEN D388 
Ontario (Canada) 5 1917 0.88 | Jamaica .- aa 1915 1.47 
Ceylon se oo 1915 0.89 Japan : es 1913 1.50 
Belgium ae te 1912 0.93 || Sweden .. a 1912: 1.60 
Italy ac nq || ial: 1.05 || Ireland .. a5 |) WBNS 1.69 
Scotland .. om 1916 1.06 Norway .. SA 1914 1.76 
Netherlands = 1915 1.10 France... i 1911 1.80 
England and Wales .. 1916 1.20 Chile ay So || eyes 2.55 
Spain ae & 1914 1 28} Finland .. ae 1914 2.57 
German Empire is 1913 sete ae as 20 fe aay 
i i 28 erbia ens on 0 

United Kingdom oe 1917 5 aa % aie ees 


(xvi) Cancer and other Malignant Tumours. The number of deaths from cancer 
has increased continuously to 4,421 in 1919. Of the deaths registered in 1919, 2,291 
were those of males, viz., 929 m New South Wales, 601 in Victoria, 309 in 
Queensland, 215 in South Australia, 157 in Western Australia, 77 in Tasmania, 
and 3 in the Northern Territory ; while 2,130 were those of females, viz., 777 
in New South Wales, 668 in Victoria, 260 in Queensland, 226 in South Australia 
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97 in Western Australia, 100 in Tasmania, and one each in the Northern Territory 
and Federal Territory. Bulletin No. 37 contains a complete tabulation of the 
various types of cancer and of the seat of the disease, of which the following is a 


summary :— 


DEATHS FROM CANCER, COMMONWEALTH, 1919. 


Seat of Disease. Male. Female. Total. 

Cancer, &e., of the buccal cavity .. mar zs sa 243 24 267 
3 the stomach and liver . | 1008 636 1,637 

A: the peritoneum, the intestines, and the rec tum . 296} 297 593 

= the female genital organs 5 ~ a ay a 414 414 

ae the breast .. c; - aa =; Ot 321 321 

a the skin 123 60 183 

oe other organs Be e es he 628 378 1,006 

Total Deaths .. Sig ae La .. 2,291 | 2,130 | 4,421 


Of these deaths, 1,040 were described as cancer, 2,233 as carcinoma, 172 as 
epithelioma, 566 as ‘‘ malignant disease,” 55 as * malignant tumour,” 30 as neoplasm, 
52 as “rodent ulcer,” 259 as sarcoma, and 14 as scirrhus. 

The ages of the 4,421 persons who died from cancer in 1919 are shewn in the follow- 
ing table, from which it will be seen that while the ages below 35 are not by any means 
immune from the disease, the great majority of deaths occurred at ages from 35 
upwards, the maximum being found in the age group 60 to 65 :— 


AGES OF PERSONS WHO DIED FROM CANCER, COMMONWEALTH, 1919. 


Ages. Male. Female. Total. Ages. Male. Female. Total. 

Under 15 years”... 21 10 31 S55 yearsandunder60 327 292 619 
15 years and under 20 5 9 14 60 es yo OB 389 312 701 
20 5 53 20] 7 9 16 65 a »» 70) 358 257 615 
25 5 5, 30 19 \7 36 70 is » 75| 274 195 469 
30 “3 93 oD 22 38 60 75 « » 80} 203 166 369 
35 35 » 40 50 71 121 || 80 85 105 91 196 
40 = Ae 8, 86 132 218 |) 85 years and ov er. 49 57 106 
45 5 moO 142, 192; 334.) Unspecified “9 3 2 5 
50 = 3 65)  23b}) 280) “Sll —|—__—_—_. 


Total Deaths .. 2,291 | 2,130) 4,421 


A tabulation, of which the following is a summary, has been made of the 
occupations of males who died from cancer :— 


OCCUPATIONS OF MALES WHO DIED FROM CANCER, COMMONWEALTH, 1919. 


Oceupation. aoe Occupation, | fa Goad 
are Sa - 

Professional class +e -» 113 | Agricultural class. .. | 367 

Domestic class re we | 73 Pastoral class S 94 

Mercantile class : _ 276 | Working in mines and quarries. | 107 

Engaged in transport and com- | Other primary producers vs 25 

munication ~ ree leap Independent means .. a 45 

Manufacturing class .. |; 255 | Dependents cx 4] 

5 ah in building and construc. Occupation aot stated ay 84 
ion ere eer 

Other industrial workers s. | 486 | Total Male Deaths | 2,201 

Z. r 


= us , ; yh 
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As the following tables shew, the total death rates from cancer are below those for 
tubercular diseases in South Australia and Western Australia only. The male death 
rates from cancer were, in 1917, in excess of those from tuberculosis in all the States 
except South Australia and Western Australia, while the female death rates were in 
excess in all the States with the exception of South Australia. While the death rates 
from tuberculosis have a general tendency to decrease, the death rates from cancer have, 
on the contrary, shewn an increase in nearly every recent year. In 1914, while the 
death rate from tuberculosis decreased from 0.79 to 0.73 per thousand, the rate for 
cancer remained stationary, the result being that the rate for cancer exceeded that for 
tuberculosis by 0.02 per thousand. In 1915 the death rate from cancer was 0.03 per 
thousand; in 1916, 0.06 per thousand; in 1917, 0.13 per thousand; in 1918, 0.14 per 
thousand, and in 1919, 0.09 per thousand in excess of that of tuberculosis. 


DEATH RATES(a) FROM CANCER AND PERCENTAGE ON TOTAL DEATHS, 
COMMONWEALTH, 1919. 


Death Rates (a) from Cancer. Percentage on Total Deaths. 
State. = = a ——= a 
Males. | Females. | Total. Males. | Females. Total. 
; \ | | 
New South Wales O92 Ni Oa7s | 0.87 6.09 FH lO! 6.48 
Victoria 0.84 0.89 | 0.87 512 7.54 6.55 
Queensland X: eh, S845 RON MeAOS80 ye] Olan TD) 6.43 
South Australia a8 eaten OU 0.924, 0597 7.04 8.87 8.05 
Western Australia .. a 0.92 (ass |) OE) 6.71 enh 7.08 
Tasmania .. ee oa O71 |. 0-97 | 0.84 6.55 9.83 | 8.07 
Northern Territory .. S20. 80) 0.89. 1 0583 3.66 | 33.33 4.71 
Federal Territory pe |, 0.96 .| 0.48 9,09 5.55 
Commonwealth 0.89 | 0.83 | 0.86 | 6.09 | 7.53 | 6.71 
| 
7 (2) Number of deaths from Cancer per 1,000 of mean population. 


The following table shows the death rate of the Commonwealth in comparison with 


other countries :-— 


CANCER—DEATH RATE IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


{ 


Country. | Year. Rate. Country. Year. Yate 
pean | E = Le = 
1915 0.09 Prussia : 1913 0.83 
ee Be 1914 Ona New Zealand 1918 0.85 
Serbia He ee ee Oe 0.14. Australia .. read 1919 0.86 
Jamuica va || UES |) Walla: Treland 2 | ES 0.91 
Chile 1914 | 0.36 German Empire | 1913 0.91 
Hungary 1912 0.47 United States (Regis- é 
Spain 1914 ORO tration Area) «1915 0.91 
Denmark 1914 0.58 || Norway .. | Wile! 1.02 
Japan 1913 0.66 | Netherlands | 1915 1.09 
Italy 1914 0.67. | Sweden 3 | 1912 1.10 
Belgium oe 1912 0.71 f Scotland : | 1916 1.32 
Ontario (Canada) 1915 0.72 | United Kingdom | 1916 J 15 
France B 1911 0.80 eee ap Wales | ee — 
i Switzerlan Bi s . 
Austria 1912 0.81 sw | 
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The fifth issue of this Year Book contains, on pages 230, ef seq, a paper dealing, inter 
alia, with the incidence of cancer in the Commonwealth. The paper is not reprinted in 
? 
the present issue. 


(xvii) Simple Meningitis. Deaths from this cause increased seriously in 1915 and 
1916, since when they have steadily declined. Sporadic cases of cerebro-spinal 
meningitis, which occurred to the end of 1914, are included in the figures, but from 
1915 onward they were tabulated separately, the deaths during 1919 from cerebro- 
spinal meningitis being 79, and those from all other forms of meningitis, 402. 
Of the former, 29 occurred in New South Wales, 17 in Victoria, 13 in Queensland, 
8 in South Australia, 5 in Western Australia, and 7 in Tasmania. 


(xviii) Apoplexy, Hemorrhage and Softening of the Brain. The deaths registered 
under this heading have been remarkably steady during the period under review. The 
figures for 1919 are made up as follows :—Cerebral hemorrhage and apoplexy, 1,219 
males and 1,164 females ;. softening of the brain, 56 males and 28 females. 


(xix) Organic Diseases of the Heart. The number of deaths registered in 1919 
was 5,864, viz., 3,239 males and 2,625 females. Of these deaths, New South Wales was 
responsible for 1,147 males and 906 females; Victoria for 925 males and 861 females ; 
Queensland for 489 males and 322 females; South Australia for 274 males and 288 
females ; Western Australia for 233 males and 129 females ; Tasmania for 166 males and 
118 females; the Northern Territory for 5 males and 1 female; and the Federal 


Territory for 1 male. To the figures for 1919 correspond the following death rates 
and percentages to total deaths :— 


DEATH RATES(a) FROM ORGANIC HEART DISEASE AND PERCENTAGE ON 
TOTAL DEATHS, COMMONWEALTH, 1919. 


Death Rates (a) from Organic 


Trauxt Daenaw, Percentage on Total Deaths. 
State. —_ 2 
Males. Females. Total. Males. Females. | Total. 
New South Wales 1.16 0.92 1.04 71.52 8.17 T2419 
Victoria Liane, 1.15 LL 22, 8.80 9.71 9.22 
Queensland ..| 1.33 0.93 1.14 9.16 | 9.17 9.16 
South Australia eer 1.20 1.23 9.36 11.30 10.26 
Western Australia Lee 0.84 | 1.12 | 9.96 | 10.82- | 10.08 
"Tasmania roth leon 1.15 | 1.34 |} 14.9738 | 11.60 | 12.96 
NorthernTerritory 1.36 0.89 1.25 6.10 33.33 | 7.06 
Federal Territory | mm Ys . } = | 
Commonwealth 1,26 1.02 | 114 | 8.60 | 9.98 8.89 


(«) Number of deaths from Organie Heart Disease per 1,000 of mean population. 


(xx) Acute Bronchitis. 


The classification of causes of death requires deaths of 
persons under five years of ag: 


e, which are merely ascribed to “ bronchitis,” to be classified 
under “ acute bronchitis,” and similarly certified deaths of older persons under “‘chronie 
bronchitis.” This rule has been followed throughout in compiling the tables for 1913- 
1919, with the result that a 


cute bronchitis is credited with 397 deaths in 1913, 389 in 
1914, 489 in 1915, 512 j 


n 1916, 321 in 1917, 399 in 1918; and 420 deaths in 1919, 
viz., 215 males and 205 females, 


kN 
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(xxi) Chronic Bronchitis. The adjustment mentioned in the preceding paragraph 
gives.a total of 1,047 deaths in°1919. 


(xxii) Pneumonia. The 1919 figures were 1,553 males and 1,103 females, a total of 
2,656 deaths. 


(xxiii) Other Diseases of the Respiratory System. This head was established in 1910, 
the figures previously being included in “ Other Diseases ” (paragraph xxxvii) Deaths 
in 1913, 1,812; in 1914, 1,866; in 1915, 2,212; in 1916, 2,243; in 1917, 1,941; in 
1918, 2,199; and in 1919, 2,413. The total for 1919 is made up as follows, viz. :— 
Diseases of the larynx, 80 deaths; diseases of the thyroid body, 35 deaths; broncho- 
pneumonia, 1,339 deaths; pleurisy, 195 deaths ; pulmonary congestion and apoplexy, 
200 deaths; gangrene of the lung, 22 deaths; asthma, 204 deaths; pulmonary 
emphysema, 9 deaths; fibroid phthisis (miners’ complaint), 249 deaths ; other diseases 
of the respiratory system (tuberculosis excepted), 80 deaths. 


(xxiv) Diseases of the Stomach (Cancer excepted). In 1919 this heading includes— 
Ulcer of the stomach, 86 males, 55 females; and other diseases of the stomach (cancer 
excepted), 177 males, 160 females; a total of 478 deaths. 


(xxv) Diarrhea and Enteritis (Children under two years only). The number of 
deaths due to these causes is always a large one, varying from 1,719 in 1917 to a 
maximum of 3,506 in 1914. The total for 1919 was 2,520, distributed amongst. 
the six States as follows:—New South Wales, 626 males, 488 females, total 1,114 ; 
Victoria, 259 males, 205 females, total 464; Queensland, 308 males, 232 females, total 
540; South Australia, 118 males, 115 females, total 233; Western Australia, 76 males,. 
47 females, total 123 ; Tasmania, 27 males, 18 females, total 45; and Federal Territory,. 


1 female. 


The following are the death rates and percentages on total deaths due to infantile 
diarrhcea and enteritis in the States and Territories for the year 1919 :— 


DEATH RATES (a2) FROM INFANTILE DIARRHGA AND ENTERITIS, AND 
PERCENTAGE ON TOTAL DEATHS, COMMONWEALTH, 1919. 


| 
ag pee oa (ay ee a | Percentage on Total Deaths. 
State. [= = = = - — - = 
| | ‘ 
| Males. | Females. Total. Males. | Females. Total. 
New South Wales) 0.63 (6.50 0.57 4.10 4.40 4.23 
Victoria a“ 0.36 0.27 | 0.32 2.46 Beit 2.40 
Queensland. 0.84 Oar 0275 Seah | Gata’) 6.09 
South Australia 0.55 0.48 Cecile 4.03 4.51 4,26 
Western Australia 0.45 0.31 0.38 3.20 3.76 3.43 
Tasmania ae 0.25 0.17 0.21 2.30 aed card | 
Federal Territory : 0.96 0.43 | ae 9.09 5,56 
| 4 
Commonwealth 9.55 0.43 0.49 ae | Bah 3.82 


(a) Number of deaths from these diseases per 1,000 of mean population. 
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As a large number of these deaths is directly due to improper feeding, it would be 
interesting to know the percentage of infants who were bottle-fed, but, unfortunately, no 
provision exists for the registration of this information. The number of deaths was larger 
than usual in 1908, particularly in Victoria, and to a lesser degree in South Australia and 
in Tasmania, owing to the phenomenal heat experienced in the early part of that 
year. In 1913 all the States, with the exception of New South Wales and South 
Australia, experienced lower rates than in 1912, and in 1914 the rate fell in 
New South Wales and Western Australia, while it rose in Victoria, South Australia and 
Tasmania, and remained stationary in Queensland. The rates for 1915 were considerably 
lower than those for 1914 in every State with the exception of Queensland and South 
Australia, while in 1916 Victoria, South Australia and Tasmania had higher rates than 
in 1915. In 1917, every State experienced a large fall, the rates in Victoria, South 
Australia and Tasmania being less than half those of 1916. In 1918 the deaths from this 
cause were hardly more numerous than those for 1917, but 1919 shewed a large 
advance. 


(xxvi) Appendicitis and Typhlitis. Prior to 1910, deaths from these causes were 
included in Other Diseases, (paragraph xxxvii.). Deaths numbered 374 in 1914, 
356 in 1915, 321 in 1916, 321 in 1917, 371 in 1918, and 352 in 1919, viz., 212 males 
and 140 females. 


(xxvii) Hernia, Intestinal Obstructions. |The number of deaths has not varied within 
great limits from year to year, the number registered in 1919 being 530, viz., 292 males 
and 238 females. 


(xxviii) Cirrhosis of the Liver. There is little variation in the number of deaths 
from 1914 to 1919. 315 deaths were registered in 1919, viz., 218 males and 97 
females. 


(xxix) Nephritis and Brights Disease. The number of deaths attributable to 
these diseases from year to year is a very large one. In 1914, there were 2,127, 
1,281 males and 846 females; in 1915, 2,274, 1,413 males and 861 females; in 
1916, 2,329, 1,416 males and 913 females; in 1917, 2,203, 1,343 males and 860 females ; 
in 1918, 2,144; and in 1919, 2,221, viz., 1,846 males and 875 females. Of the 
deaths registered in 1919, those of 59 males and 68 females were ascribed to acute 
nephritis, and those of 1,287 males and 807 females to Bright’s Disease. New South 
Wales was responsible for 820 deaths; Victoria for 694; Queensland for 371; 
South Australia for 172; Western Australia for 100; and Tasmania for 64; making 
the total of 2,221, ‘ 


(xxx) Non-cancerous T'umours and other Diseases of the Female Genital Organs. 
Deaths in 1913 numbered 153; in 1914, 138; in 1915, 139; in 1916, 153; in 
1917, 148; in 1918, 159; and in 1919, 133. Included in the 133 deaths registered 
in 1919 were the following :—Non-puerperal uterine hemorrhage, 2; non-cancerous 
uterine tumours, 44; other diseases of the uterus, 24; cysts and ovarian tumours, 27; 
salpingitis and other diseases of the female genital organs, 35; non-puerperal diseases 
of the breast (cancer excepted), 1. 


(xxxi) Puerperal Septicemia (Puerperal Fever, Puerperal itoniti ‘werp 

xX ‘ ‘pe Peritonitis, Puerperal 
Phlebitis). The number of deaths is fairly constant, varying from a maximum of 282 in 
1916 to a minimum of 166 in 1919. 
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(xxxii) Other Puerperal Accidents of Pregnancy and Confinement. The deaths 
in 1913 numbered 428: in 1914, 419; in 1915, 394; im 1916, 411; in 1917, 482; 
in 1918, 409; and in 1919, 404. Included in the 404 deaths registered in 1919 were 
the following :—Accidents of pregnaney, 84; puerperal hemorrhage, 101; other 
accidents of childbirth, 44; puerperal albuminuria and convulsions, 129; puerperal 
phlegmasia alba dolens, embolus, sudden death, 39; and death following child- 
birth, 7. 


(xxxiia) All Puerperal Causes. The 570 deaths registered in 1919 under the two 
preceding headings will be found tabulated in ‘“ Bulletin No. 37; Commonwealth 
Demography,” under various aspects. It will suffice to repeat here that the 570 
mothers who died from puerperal causes included 528 married women and 42 single. 


The ages of the mothers who died varied from 14 to 50 years, and are shewn in the 
following table :— 


AGES OF MOTHERS WHO DIED FROM PUERPERAL CAUSES, COMMONWEALTH, 
1919. 


| 
Age at Death. | pe eee Total. Age at Death. ae tet te Total. 
j | 
| 
14 years .. 6 i 1 34 years 22 i ae 
Loe, re ie i LO Soe 23 23 
oe AA 1 he ff Paso, 25 25 
Diss 2 1 3 SIP 55 26 26 
Inet acs 2 2 A Byes Fy, 25 25 
ED) 8 6 14 39) b> 26 26 
205 6 4 10 AOe ss 20 20 
PAN gh it 2 HSS jee sr, 8 8 
Gy 14 4 18 || 42 15 15 
PBN mca 19 y D2 OW Lae sy 6 6 
Uh oe 28 3 Bie || 44 3 4 4 
OF 8 16 1 WS 5 2 2 
> Omen 24 2 26 || 46 ,, 1 1 
Oe = | 247 1 28 || 47. ,, J 1 
230% | 35 7 Bish |i Al)” | 1 
20 | 23 2 25 | 
B00 es | 29 D | 34 | 
SI. , 27 Tie | ‘S 
22 Ay, | Lae i | 50 | 42 570 
ABP A | 32 | 32 | Total deaths | 528 | 2 57 
| | | 


The total number of children left by the married mothers shewn in the above table 
was 1,587, an average of almost exactly three children per mother. 


Thirty-two of the mothers who died had been married less than one year, 69 between 
one and two years, 37 between two and three years, the duration of marriage ranging 
up to 29 years, apart from 9 cases in which the date of marriage cannot be stated, This 
tabulation will be found in detail, distinguishing the ages at marriage, in Bulletin 
No. 37 ; Commonwealth Demography,” as will a further tabulation shewing in combination 


the duration of marriage and previous issue. 
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(xxxiii) Congenital Debility and Malformations. The total deaths registered under 
these heads in 1919 were 3,885, of whom 3,839 were children under one year ofage. The 
figures include :—Malformations, 282 males, 226 females, total 508; and congenital 
debility, icterus, and sclerema of children under one year of age, 1,944 males and 1,433 
females, total 3,377; or a grand total of 3,885. Of these deaths, 1,578 were registered 
in New South Wales, viz., 921 males and 657 females ; 1,089 in Victoria, viz., 611 males 
and 478 females; 508 in Queensland, viz., 302 males and 206 females; 341 in South 
Australia, viz., 195 males and 146 females; 189 in Western Australia, viz., 106 males 
and 83 females; 175 in Tasmania, viz., 87 males and 78 females; 1 male in the 
Northern Territory, and 1 male and 1 female in Federal Territory. 


(xxxiv) Senile Debility. The deaths ascribed to “ old age” form a large group, and 
are in excess of those due to infantile debility. In 1919, 4,840 deaths were attributed 
to this cause, and were distributed among the States as follows: 1,839 oceurred in New 
South Wales, viz., 1,023 males and 816 females; 1,653 in Victoria, viz., 763 males and 
890 females ; 520 in Queensland, viz., 317 males and 203 females; 456 in South Australia, 
viz., 241 males and 215 females ; 186 in Western Australia, viz., 120 males and 66 females ; 
180 in Tasmania, viz., 82 males and 98 females; 4 males in the Northern 
Territory, and 2 males in the Federal Territory. 


Of the males whose deaths were described as due to senility, one was aged between 
50 and 54, and the deaths ranged up to ten over the age of 100. Of the females, one 
was aged between 55 and 60, and 9 were of the age of 100 or over. 


(xxxv) Violence. A very large number of deaths is due every year to external 
violence, and, as might be expected from the fact that their occupations expose them 
much more to accidents, males largely predominate. The figures quoted are exclusive 
of suicides, which have been treated as a separate group. Deaths ascribed to violence 
numbered in 1913, 3,168, viz., 2,503 males and 665 females; in 1914, 3,121, viz., 
2,458 males and 663 females; in 1915, 2,851, viz., 2,251 males and 600 females ; 
in 1916, 2,712, viz., 2,134 males and 578 females; in 1917, 2,656, viz., 2,069 males 
and 587 females; in 1918, 2,641, viz., 2,039 males and 602 females; and in 1919, 
2,799, viz, 2,161 males and 638 females. Of the deaths registered in 1919, those 
of 770 males and 256 females occurred in New South Wales; those of 307 males 
and 172 females in Victoria; those of 408 males and 101 females in Queensland ; 
those of 194 males and 54 females in South Australia; those of 200 males and 
37 females in Western Australia; those of 71 males and 18 females in Tasmania ; 
those of 10 males in the Northern Territory; and that of 1 male in the Federal 
Territory. 


The following table shews the various kinds of violent deaths which occurred in 
1919, distinguishing males and females :— 


DEATHS FROM EXTERNAL VIOLENCE, COMMONWEALTH, 1919. 


Cause of Death. \.. Males. Females. | Total, 
/ 

Poisoning by food es 3 a ef) 16 17" | 33 
Venomous bites and stings 6 si i 5 3 | 8 
Other acute poisonings. . " re ee 44 24 68 
Conflagration es x f 3 cab 8 
Burns (conflagration excepted) .. oe cell 132 158 290 
Absorption of deleterious gases (conflagration | | 

excepted) x im = = 59 | 28 87 
Accidental drowning .. si jul a 386. |... 88 474 
‘Traumatism by firearms - a oi? ree 12 | 148 
Traumatism by cutting or piercing instruments... 1 oe 1 
Traumatism by fall .. - he = 295 * 58 353 
Traumatism in mines or quarries oS ~ 71 4 ae 7 
a vl 
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DEATHS FROM EXTERNAL VIOLENCE, COMMONWEALTH, 1919—continwed. 


Cause of Death. Males. | Females. Total. 
| 

Traumatism by machines 2a x ig 26 as 26 

Traumatism by other crushing (vehicles, railways, | | | 
&e.) a ots es ae | 459 | 92° | 551 
Injuries by animals... we Se we 64 ¢ | 71 
Starvation, thirst, fatigue fe is a 35 A || 39 
Excessive cold a2 a Ee owl iL Cea al 1 
Effects of heat a =p afc exe 51 20 | 71 
Lightning .. se ee BE St 10 8 | 13 
Electricity (lightning excepted) .. ce ae 12 1 3 
Homicide by firearms .. 5.5 se xs 2 | 16 43 
Homicide by cutting or piercing instruments s 2 4 | 6 
Homicide by other means ie - a 37 25 62 
Fractures (cause not specified) .. = ae 96 49 145 
Other external violence ae ef, és 197 29 226 
Total Deaths fe = an 2161 o 638 2,799 


In every kind of violent death there was, therefore, an excess of males, with the 
exception of burning accidents, homicide by cutting or piercing instruments, and 
excessive cold. 


(xxxvi) Suicide. It may be said that suicides have remained fairly stationary 
during recent years, the number in 1913 having been 647, viz., 516 males and 131 
females; in 1914, 643, viz., 534 males and 109 females; in 1915, 658, viz., 536 males 
and 122 females; in 1916, 577, viz., 466 males and 111 females; in 1917, 502, viz., 
408 males and 94 females; in 1918, 498, viz., 408 males and 90 females ; and in 1919, 
546, viz., 440 males and 106 females. Of the suicides in 1919, those of 171 males and 
49 females occurred in New South Wales; those of 99 males and 30 females in Victoria ; 
those of 90 males and 11 females in Queensland; those of 32 males and 5 females 
in South Australia; those of 38 males and 7 females in Western Australia; those 
of 7 males and 4 females in Tasmania; and those of 3 males in the Northern 


Territory. 
The modes adopted by persons who committed suicide in the years 1913 to 1919 


were as follows :— 


MALE AND FEMALE SUICIDES (MODES ADOPTED), COMMONWEALTH, 1913 TO 1919. 


Males. Females. Total. 
| =e. et 
Mode of Death. roel ee Menace 

of 6 years 1919. | of 6 years 1919. of 6 years 1919. 

_ 1913-18. | 1913-18. 1913-18. 

| 
Poisoning .. 30 Bo |) LTE 86 329 A O00 133 
Asphyxia .. Be ren 6 5 6 3 12 8 
Hanging or Strangulation .. | 410 60 95 15 505 75 
Drowning oe .. | 203 27 110 14 313 41, 
Firearms .. ae | 1,033 148 44 eel Oia | 155 
Cutting instruments 500 90 32 Co) GBBT el ai 
Precipitation from a height .. | 28 5 18 DA 46 | 12 
Crushing See ears 10 Je el 20 meee 
Other modes 82 10 ile} 4 95 4 14 

| | 

Total .| 2,868 | 440 | 657 | 106 | 3,525 | 546 
i 
| 
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The death rates from sui¢ide and the percentage on total deaths borne by suicides 


are shewn in the following table :— 


DEATH RATES (a2) FROM SUICIDE AND PERCENTAGE ON TOTAL DEATHS, 
COMMONWEALTH, 1919. 


Death Rates (a) from Suicide. Percentage on Total Deaths. 
State — eat al 
| | 
Males. | Females. | Total. Males.. | Females. | Total. 
—— De < o= ett Le seest 5 —— 
| 
| 
New South Wales .. £7 O.1F ‘eos "f O,i8 pH 3. 0.44 0.83 
Victoria .. = .. | 0.14 | 0.04 0.09 | 0.94 | 0.34 0.67 
Queensland sie A: 0.25 | 0.03 O.14 1.69 0.31 | 1.14 
South Australia ty ah tS 0.02 6.08 1.09 | 0.20 | 0.68 
Western Australia .. a G22 “| 6.05 0.14 1.62 | 0.58 1.25 
| | 
Tasmania .. - the 0.06 |} 0.04 | 0.05 0.59 0.39 0.50 
Northern Territory SS 0.81 x | 0.62 3:00 1 os 3.53 
| | 
—_ | | = I- ————— 
Commonwealth - Ooh 0.04 | O.11 ESET 0.34 | 0.83 


‘ ! ! 


(a) Number of deaths from suicide per 1,000 of mean population. 


From the following table, which shews the ages of the persons who committed 
suicide in 1919, it will be seen that both extreme youth and extreme old age are 
represented :— 


AGES OF PERSONS WHO COMMITTED SUICIDE, COMMONWEALTH, 1919. 


Ave:. M. F. Total. , Ages, M. F, Total. 


10 years and under I+ x ; 2 | 70 years and under 75 9 | i 10 
eee ype DD 13 3 16 | 75, 4 8) San 1 9 
0 ,, » 25 17 9 6 || 80 ,, 5 2 Bs 5 | 5 
5 ,, » 30 52 Ltt, 86-1 Se . 90 1 it 
So, » 35 42 LU 3 4 oe Od Ser a 
6653 » 40. 50) 12/| 62 |] Not stated ee a: 
gs » 45; 47) a] ‘er | oa, 

AB oe Ae BO, By 14 65 

50, i 68.) 401 op Tas | 

BET has ee OO |= 961 © eee Sere ee 
60, >, CSAS ag Ra ar | ) | 
65, » 10) 25 4) 29 Total Deaths | 440 106 | 546 


a 
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The following table shews the occupations of the 440 males who committed suicide :— 


OCCUPATIONS OF MALE PERSONS WHO COMMITTED SUICIDE, 
COMMONWEALTH, 1919. 


Occupation. Deaths. | : Occupation. Deaths. 
Professional class ne ie 44 | Pastoral class at - 29 
Domestic class = ae 16 | Working in mines and quarries 24 
Mercantile class es Ne 52. | Other primary producers ae 8 
Engaged in transport and com- — Independent means .. 2 

munication Si: a 31 | Dependents ) rae 7 
Manufacturing class .. : 45 | (Occupation not stated ce 18 


Engaged in building and con- 


struction .. Ae : 16 as wre 8 
Indefinite industrial workers .. 109 | 
Agricultural class... on 42 | Total Deaths .. bce 440 


It has been said that suicide has become more frequent during recent years, but an 
examination of the figures from the year 1871 onwards shews that the assertion needs 
qualification. The absolute figures have certainly increased, but proportionately to the 
population the figures for 1906-10 were practically the same as those for 1886-90 and 
1891-95. The figures for the five years 1911-15, shew, however, a regrettable increase, 
not only absolutely, but also in proportion to the population. The last four years shew 
lower figures and percentages than the average of 1911-15, and in 1918 particularly the 
figures in proportion to population decreased almost to the level of the period 1871-85. 
No particulars are available for Western Australia prior to 1886, and from 1886 to 1855 
the sexes are not distinguished. The figures for the first five periods are, therefore, 
exclusive of Western Australia :— 


SUICIDES, COMMONWEALTH, 1871-75 TO 1919. 


Suicides of Females 
to 100 Suicides of 


Number of Suicides. | Suicides per One Million. Males. 
Based on— 
Period. 
Males. | Females.) Total. | Males. Females. Total. | Tee | Rates. 
| | | | | 

ES7i- 7b.) | TIS |. 150 865 | 150.94 | 37.56 99.07 | 20.98 | 24.88 
1876-80 .. | 878 145 | 1,023 | 159.69 | 31.06 100.62 | 16,51 | 19.45 
1881-85 .. | 999 | 183 | 1,182 | 152.58 | 32.90 97.61 | 18.32 | 21.56 
1886-90 .. | 1,394 | 292 |{a) 1,686 | 179.20 | 43.97 |(c) 116.92 | 20.95 | 24.54 
1891-95 .. | 1,574 | 337 (6) 1,911 181.34 | 44.09 |(d) 117.07 21.41 | 24.31 
1896-1900 | 1,838 410 | 2,248 | 191.11 | 47.88 123.65 | 22.31 | 25.05 
1901-05 .. | 2,054 380. | 2,434 | 201.78 | 40.88 124.98 | 18.50 | 20.26 
1906-10 .. | 2,031 437 | 2,468 | 186.11 | 43.22 Meso | QV .51 | 23.22 
1911-15 .. | 2,546 577 | 3,123 | 206.15 | 50.36 131.17 | 22.66 | 24.43 
1916 xo |  CSadie Ga | 577 | 190.06 | 45.21 117.58 | D258 2 230s 
1917 jG) | DE | 502 | 169.55 | 37.66 102.40°, 23.04 | 22.2) 
1918 - )  -408 90 498 | 166.97 | 35.48 99799 22.06 | 21.25 
1919... | 440, alg 106. 546 | 171.40 | 41.15 | 106.16 | 24.09 | 24.01 


1) 1705 inclusive of Western Australian figures. ; 4 r U 
(c) ie as inclusive of Western Australian figures. (d@) 119.11 inclusive of Western Australian figures. 


In the fifth issue of this Year Book (pp. 240, et seq.), the result of a series of investi- 
gations into the periodicity of suicide was published. The paper was partly reprinted 
in the following year (pp. 241, et seq.), but is not repeated in the present issue. 
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(xxxvii ) Other Diseases. The number of causes included under this heading is a 
very large one, amounting to no less than 79 of the items shown in the detailed classi- 
fication, and deaths were recorded under every one of these with the exception of the 
following :—Glanders, rabies, pellagra, occupational poisonings other than lead poisoning, 
and intestinal parasites. The total number of deaths under “other diseases” in 
1914 was 8,670, viz., 5,081 males and 3,589 females; in 1915, 9,090, viz., 5,2! 259 males 
and 3,831 females; in 1916, 9,433, viz., 5,489 males and 3,944 females; in 1,917, 8,871, 

z., 5,147 males and 3,724 females; in 1918, 9,226, viz., 5,290 males and 3,936 females ; 
and in 1919, 9,390, viz., 5,316 males and 4,070 females. In accordance with the revised 
edition of the classification, the following changes were made in this heading during 
1910: beri-beri is now included under this heading instead of under (xii), “ Other 
Epidemic Diseases.” Other diseases of the respiratory system are now shewn under 
a new head (xxiii), and appendicitis and typhlitis under head (xxvi). Some of the 
diseases included here account for very considerable numbers of deaths. Particulars 
of the deaths included in 1919 are shewn in the following table :— 


CAUSES OF DEATHS INCLUDED UNDER “OTHER DISEASES,’’ COMMONWEALTH, 


1919. 
Causes. M. F. | Total. Causes. M. | F. |Totad 
: at bas = ae an 
= 
Purulent Infection and si Diseases of the Lymphatic 
emia ; 76 | 74| 150 System om ¥. 18 | 6 24 
Anthrax . oy ve 4! we | 4 || Hamorrhages, Other Diseases 
Tetanus .. i as 77 16 93 of Circulatory System .. 35 | 26 61 
Mycoses .. + a 3 1 | 4 || Diseases of the Mouth and ) 
Beri-beri os oe 36 2 38 its Associated Organs .. 9 15 24 
Rickets .. =i He 2 | 2 4 || Diseases of the Pharynx .. 23 21 44 
Syphilis .. fri! 768 58 142 || Diseases of the Oesophagus 6 6; 12 
Gonococcus Infection 4 4 8 || Diarrhea and Enteritis of 
Other Tumours (Tumours ot Children over two years 
the female genital organs of age and Adults cs 491 512 | 1,003 
excepted) 5 13 24 37 | Ankylostomiasis . 1 Loos 
Acute Articular Rheumatism | 68 64 132 |] Other Diseases of the In- 
Chronic Rheumatism & Gout i) 103 192 testines 38 33 71 
Scurvy .. oe vs 1 ¢ 7 |, Acute Yellow Atrophy < of the 
Diabetes o 282 | 353 635 | Liver oa 6 | 9 15 
Exophthalmic Goitre ae 2 80 | 82 || Hydatid Tumours of the | 
Addison's Disease et 13 22 85 | Liver : pe 26; 22] 48 
Leucemia ee 52 43 95 || Biliary Caleuli . 38 69 107 
Anemia, Chlorosis- s 189 | 194 | 383 || Other Diseases of the Liver 79 | 100! 179 
Other General Diseases . 45 28 73 | Diseases of the Spleen 4 8 :§ 15 
Acute and Chronic Alcoholism 1383 | 32 165 || Simple  Peritonitis (non- 
Chronic Lead Poisoning .. 16 2 18 puerpera!) 85 107 192 
Other Chronic Poisonings . . SD. frpcocce ns) 2 Other Diseases of the Diges- 
Encephalitis pf 58 51 109 tive System .. 16 20 36 
Progressive Locomotor Ati uxia 54 13 67 || Other Diseases of the Kidneys 
Other Diseases of the Spinal | and their Adnexa dé 103 69 172 
Cord | 189 123 | 312 |! Caleuli of Urinary Passages 15 6 21 
Paralysis without “indicated | | Diseases of the Bladder .. 146 26 172 
cause | 194 148 342 | Other Diseases of the Urethra, 
General Paralysis of the Insane 136 23 159 Urinary Abscess, &c. .. 34 4 38 
Other Forms of a _—_ | | | Diseases of the Prostate |. 213 213 
Epil ae - : — N ig tm pee Diseases of the - 
Convulsions (non- puerperal) | 5 19 24 udeieaas sang sili 60 64 & 4 
Convulsions of Children aap Furuncle : : yt 22 6 bs 
chorlY® Yen Of age 172 | 158 | 830 || Acute Abscess .. < 42} 44| 86 
_ OV a ae 5 6 11 || Other Diseases of the Skin 
euralgia and Neuritis -. | 14/ 14| g8@|| and Adnexa 35| 19] 6 
eke “neni of the Nervous Non-tuberculous Diseases of : 
Sinen “ Serre a 4 139 | 128 | 267 the Bones. 82 15 47 
Sit en of the Bye - Ly a 2 | Other Diseases of the Joints : 
Pericarditis AT +. PA | A a | (Tuberculosis and Rhen- 
ayer Endocarditis eed 215 216 | 431 denpehiiones ¥ i i 3 
Tene Pectoris .. 104 48 | 152) Other Diseases of the Organ : 
eee of ae Arteries, | ot Locomotion 7s s i 1 
eroma, Aneurism .. 515 172 
Embolism and Thrombosis . 169 | an | Pas | ag Pr geo peculiar to 
Diseases of the Veins (Varices, | | Want of Ch Tnfa: ‘ a oe ike 
Sartore Uleers, Hamor- | wh sist eigen Ae tbs mets 
+. a 
oids) a Nes 8 16 | 24 Total Deaths me 5,316 | 316 (4,074 9,390 »390 


i aiile 
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(xxxvilil) Unspecified or Ill-defined Diseases. The number of cases which has to be 
included here is a considerable one from year to year, comprising 614 in 1913, 
644 in 1914, 717 in 1915, 633 in 1916, 667 in 1917, 664 in 1918, and 707 in 
1919. The detailed classification distinguishes these ill-defined diseases under three 
headings :—Ill-defined organic diseases, including such definitions as dropsy, anasarca, 
ascites, general cdema, &c. sudden death, including syncope; and unspecified 
or ill-defined causes, of which the following are specimens :—Asthenia, coma, 
dentition, exhaustion, heart failure, &c. In 1919 the number of cases of death 
which would have to be classed under the first of these categories was 30; those 
belonging to the second, 46; and those belonging to the third, 631. It is, of course, 
true that there must always occur some cases where the disease is not well characterised, 
or where sufficient information is not procurable to allow of a clear definition being given 
in the certificate of death, but in the majority of cases included under this heading a 
more complete diagnosis and consequently a more satisfactory certificate would no doubt 
have been possible. 


In the fifth issue of this Year Book, pp. 234, et seg., some observations were published 
dealing with the incidence of scarlet fever, measles, whooping cough, diphtheria and 
eroup, typhoid, diarrhea, enteritis, and dysentery. 


19. Causes of Death in Classes.—The figures presented in the preceding paragraphs 
relate to certain definite causes of death. It is almost generally acknowledged that 
figures of this kind are of greater value in medical statistics than is a classification under 
general headings. The classification under fourteen general headings adopted by the 
compilers of The International Nomenclature is, however, shewn in the following table, 
together with the death rates and percentages on total deaths pertaining to those 
classes :— 


i 


DEATHS, DEATH RATES (a), AND PERCENTAGES ON TOTAL DEATHS IN 
CLASSES, COMMONWEALTH, 1919. 


Percentage on Total 


| 
Total Deaths. | Death Rates. (a) | Destha: 
Class. - Tigi |gtcaa (ea alin =a 
wu. | ¥F. |otal.) M. | F. Total.| M. | F. | Total. 
i} | | 
~~. = | ees i | 
1. General diseases ns .. |13,406 (10,189 23,595) 5.22 | 3.96 | 4.59 | 35.63 | 36.00 | 35.79 
2. Diseases of the Nervous System and | | | ; : 
of the Organs of Special Sense | 2,720 | 2,214 | 4,934 | 1.06 | 0.86 | 0.96 | 7.23 | 7.83 | 7.50 
3. Diseases of the Circulatory System | 4,327 | 3,363 | 7,690 | 1.69 1.80 | 1.50 | 11.50 11,88 | 11.66 
4. Diseases of the Respiratory System | 3,753 2,783 | 6,536 | 1.46 | 1.08 1.27 | 9.97 | 9.83 | 9-0 
5. Diseases of the Digestive Organs 3,225 | 2,718 | 5,948 | 1.26 | 1.05 | 1.15 | 8.57 | 9.60 9.02 
6. Diseases of the Genito-Urinar | hee | =a 
System and Adnexa .. ., | 1,858 | 1,113 | 2,971 | 0.72 | 0.43 | 0.58 | 4.94 | 3.93 | 4.51 
7. Puerperal Condition .. Ne oe 570 570 ve OZ2 OWLS 2.02 | 0.86 
8. Diseases of the Skin and of the | | 
Cellular Tissue a. ba 159 123 282 | 0.06 | 0.05 | 0.06 | 0.42 | 0.44 | 0.48 
9. Di es of the Organs of Loco- | | 
eres oe 2 oy seal 38 | lyf 55 | 0.02 | 0.01 0.01 0.10 _ 0.06 0.08 
10. Malformations as ..| 282 | 226 508 | 0.11 | 0.09 | 0.10 | 0.75 0.80 | 0.77 
11. Infancy site AO .. | 2,280 | 1,674 | 3,954 0.89 | 0.65 | Ona 6.06 | 5.02 | 5.99 
12. Old Age 25 a6 _, | 2,545 | 2,295 | 4,840 | 0.99 | 0.89 | 0.94 6.76 | 8.11 | 7.34 
13. Violence ae Ss .. | 2,601 744 | 3,345 | 1.01 | 0.29 0.65 6.91 | Zee) au 
14. Ill-defined Diseases ae .. | 438 269 | 707 | 0.17 | 0.10 | 0.13!) 1.16 | 0:95 d 
k | | 
Total are as .. (87,632. |28,298 a RED 14,66 | 10.98 | 12.82 |100.00 |100.00 |100 00 


(a) Number of deaths per 1,000 of mean population. 


20. Deaths of Children under one Year.—‘ Bulletin No. 37; Commonwealth 
Demography,” contains tables shewing for twenty-one causes the age at death of 
children dying during the first year of life. In the Bulletin mentioned, the particulars 
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are published for males and females separately for the States, Territories and Common- 
wealth, but the totals for the Commonwealth only are here shewn for both sexes 
combined :— 


DEATHS OF CHILDREN UNDER ONE YEAR, COMMONWEALTH, 1919. 


4 Z 
md mm . — = = 
S| .3/49!\../-9/34 mie Poe 
Se PS i/35 24 6/306 2 ns ° 2 
Age at Death. 2 Be a2 2G = = = 2 oi 2 2 fas} 
8 | az izsississ\ss| 3) ag) 39) & |] 8 
& | ssa l/SS\58/BE\25! & | BSi-se| & e 
= ha 4H ea & 8a n NA | OF + < 
Under 1 week vi — J 5 4 S4 8 
1 week and under2 .. | .. | ee 1 nae 5 26 6 
2 weeks te z 1 3 1 7 5 
3 ge he mth. 5 2 1 +. 5 8 
1 month " a 14 ts 15 2 1 16 32 
2 months oe a 3 13 2 10 10 iT 6 22 
3 - a. 17 ; 1 1 13 12 3 13 16 
oe oe 25s, i! 2] 4.4.8 9: 12 1} 10 12 
Sue be ee 5 oa eo a ee 6 
Be ye er il Ghd} ok (OP te: ole 6 
\ 3 8 6 I | l 1 1 8 1 8 
los ed 5 ee oa | l 9b exces 7 10 
Se 10 8 it 2) 2) et 4 B30 De Seta 7 
Oi ae vay reo + ah Maes ” a l 5 2 a 8 1 3 9 
pe a VES Bex 1 1 5 2 | 12 8 5 
Total under l year... 104 rf 5 26 11 2 To: 1 12 16 | 220 160 
A. a a 8 | $4/8 Bs) 
$| 3 be 2. 6 B Ise S = z 
Age at Death, e5/ 8 | $3 @ae| @ i Re: Z23 ape 
28) 8] es lage & | g82\445 3 3 | < 
Ba| & ES |E3hi SS | SE 1 Ses 4 = S 
ae a Se |Se0| @ MoU \|seal 3 = 
aa | & | AR |mSo! § | 8ag saa) 4 re) Pa 
Under | week “a 4 13 7 9 | 216 | 2,110 | 468 6 | 115 | 3,061 
1 week and under 2 .. S 10 14 5 4] 311 G7) ak 48 527 
2 weeks Bie [OL ed VST EP Se | B87 bee 37-340 
Aly aes Se ne ee 6 31 2 heli |) T3827 2 23 | 252 
1 month a 2 i 68 21) 155 5 38 221 12 82 672 
2 months Sake 34; 10] 206 7 31 116 in ae 63 533 
5 "5 4 | S83) 10) S17 4{ 23 90 51-1 50 | 509 
ie a Gt 16; 21 218 Je 21 52 ne ee 51 | 450 
bo = 6 sof BL ALP cess WS teed ee eee 35 365 
6; ; 7 22 13 | 182 ll 9 29 rete: (uae 5 368 
ies a8 8 15; 8 160 10 Ba 30 Sel FE 46 303 
SG, fn Oe). 21 ll 152 8 “| 1h BA dT 302 
ry. se NO 26; 19 146 cies 13 ea eee 49 =308 
1K 0 he cat cd Veer 24 1 ied 3 vi ll ec ar Gore 39 | 245 
Liar reed WA ss 21) 15 L071} 1.3 6 | 8 ria ae 44 239 
Total under 1 year .. | 322 | 189 | 1,920 | 93 | 452 | 3,377 | 570 1 | 784 | 8,464 


It will be seen that the maximum number of deaths from convulsions, pneumonia, 
broncho-pneumonia, malformations, congenital debility, icterus and sclerema, other 
diseases peculiar to early infancy, and lack of care, occurred during the first month of 
life, while acute bronchitis was most fatal during the second month. Diarrhea 
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and enteritis carried off more children in the fourth and fifth months than in any other, 
the numbers gradually decreasing toward the end of the year. Whooping cough reached 
its maximum during the second and third months of life. 


21. Ages at Death of Married Males and Females, and Issue.—‘ Bulletin No. 37: 
Commonwealth Demography” contains a number of tables for the Commonwealth. 
shewing the age at marriage, age at death, duration of life after marriage, birthplaces, 
and occupations, in combination with the issue of married persons who died in 1919. 
A short summary of the tables mentioned is given hereunder. Deaths of married males 
in 1919 numbered 18,776, and of married females, 17,724. The tabulations mentioned 
in the sequel deal, however, with only 18,310 males and 17,356 females, the information 
in the remaining 834 cases being too incomplete to be utilised. The total number of 
children in the families of the 18,310 males was 86,245; and of the 17,356 females, 
86,627. The average number of children is shewn for various age-groups in the following 
table :— 


AGES AT DEATH OF MARRIED MALES AND FEMALES, AND AVERAGE ISSUE, 
COMMONWEALTH, 1919. 


| 
Average | Average | | Average Average 
Age at Death. | Family of | Family of Age at Death. | Family of | Family of 
Males. Females. | Males. Females. 
| | | 
Under 20 years 1.00 0.66 70 to 74 years a | 6.27 6.47 
20 to 24 years 0.66 1.10 TDsyelo utes | 6.65 6.63 
ie eo less 1.49 1.64: \).80,, S45 | 6.65 6.78 
BOE a5 2.03 2.68 || 85 ,, 0 ea 6293) le enOnon 
Sarees) Me 2.74 3.09 O05 D4 5 | 6.94 6.56 
40 ,, 44 ,, 3.02 3.93 Cea GH oe Bc 5.96 6.78 
AAD 55 oon 4.05 100 yearsandupwards| 5.89 6.40 
DO 1.) DE | 4.06 4,75 | Age not stated i 2.53 6.438 
TO es co! ess 4.70 5.24 is 
GOGO ae, Dpo0) a} 5.69 | 
65. 6). | 5.71 6.50 All ages | 4571 4.98 
| 


The figures shewn in the preceding table include the issue both living and dead ; 
and the proportion between them, taking the issue of deceased males and females together, 
was about as 1,000 to 274, or, roughly speaking, as seven to two. The totals are shewn 


in the following table :— 


ISSUE OF MARRIED MALES AND FEMALES, COMMONWEALTH, 1919. 


| | 


s f ied | | | f Married , 
eae ae Males. Females. Total. eS aie | Males. | Females. Total. 


| | 
| | 
y — 


| 


+ 34,387 | 68,982 || Living .. | 33,110 | 33,522 66,632 


Livin: 84,595 
Dea. | 9,548 TAS) | 17,263 || Dead sani) dilers 8,863 | 19,995 
Total | 
| 


44,143 42,102 86,245 Total .. | 44,242 | 42,385 86,627 
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These figures shew a masculinity in the births of 2.94, which agrees fairly well with 
the experience of the birth statistics. 


22. Ages at Marriage of Males and Females, and Issue.—While the table giving 
the average families of married males and females naturally shews an increase in the 
averages with advancing ages at death, the following table, which gives the average 
families of males and females according to the age at marriage of the deceased 
parents, shews a corresponding decrease in the averages as the age at marriage 
advances :— a 


AGES AT MARRIAGE OF MALES AND FEMALES, AND AVERAGE ISSUE, 
COMMONWEALTH, 1919. 


Age at Marriage Average Family | Average Family 


of Males. of Females. 
| | | 

Under 20 years 5.99 | 6.73 
20 to 24 oF 5.59 5.33 
Olas Oe vey 4.76 3.95 
30 ,, 34 4.25 2.69 . 
35 ,, 39, 3.40 1.76 | 
40,44  ,, 2.85 0.54 
45 ,, 49 a 2.18 | 0.04 
50 ,, 54 2? 1.35 
Dow Oo 4, 1.03 
OO, G4). 5, e 0.54 — 
65 years and upwards 0.09 ne 
Age not stated 4.74 5.13 

Allages.. ie fer oe 4.71 4.99 


It will be seen that of women who were married at ages from 40 to 44 years, one 
in every three gave birth to a child. 


23. Duration of Life after Marriage of Males and Females.—The duration of life 
after marriage has been tabulated for males and females both in combination with the 
age at marriage, and with the total and average issue. The tables shewing the result 
do not, however, lend themselves to condensation, and are, therefore, omitted here. 


They will be found in “ Bulletin No. 37 of Commonwealth Demography,” pages 209 to 
214, 


24, Birthplaces of Married Males and Females, and Issue——The following table 
shews the birthplaces of married males and females whose deaths were registered in 
1919, together with their average issue. No generalisations can, of course, be made 
in those cases where the number of deaths is small, and where the average family had 
to be worked out on small figures. But where the figures are comparatively large, as 
in the case of natives of the Commonwealth, differences occur between the averages of 
the individual States which appear inexplicable on any other ground than that of inefticient 
registration in some of the States, It will be noted that the differences occur both in the 
male and female averages. Although the figures apply to the Commonwealth as a whole, 
it must be borne in mind that the vast majority of deaths of natives of any one State 
are registered in that particular State. 
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BIRTHPLACES AT MARRIAGE OF MALES AND FEMALES, AND AVERAGE ISSUE, 
COMMONWEALTH, 1919. 


Married Married || | Married | Married 
Males. | Females. || | Males. | Females. 
si | } Ae | | | | 
Birthplace. a > 3 2s Birthplace. | 3 (ge ll es | os 
= ae S BS |e Bet ce) ee 
| 2 | £2| 8 | £8 LS Wee) ose eee 
| A <A) A <q ; @ | ==) e ae 
New South Wales ..| 3,965 | 4.46 4,288 | 4.79 || Japar | 4 | 0:5 = 
Victoria .. -.| 8,281 | 3.83 | 3,137 | 4.06 || ie i 2, | 130 ; 
Queensland _ | 637 | 3.66 | 787 | 3.70 || Philippine Islands. . fern ae eel : 
South Australia 11,098 | 4.87 |1,149 | 4.51 || Syria AE el it) BOL 3| 5.33 
Western Australia. . 127 | 4.62 143 | 4.66 || Other Asiatic C’ntries) 1, | 2.00) | : 
Tasmania ..| 666 4.98 679 5.14 | Mauritius 320 | 4 | 3.25 | 8. | 5.75 
New Zealand ne 147 3.14 123 | 3.54 || Union of Sth. Africa 16 | 4.06 | 12 | 4.50 
England .. ..|4,215 | 5.29 | 3,295 5.70 || Other African British | 
Wates . .. ..| 158 | 5.32 100 | 5.78 . Possessions oo |i ae a 2 | 4.50 
Scotland .. ..|1,079 | 5.40 | 949 | 5.74 || Egypt .. | 1 oe ice 
Treland .. 77 /1,636 5.66 | 2,034 | 5.94 || Other African C’ntries| iene ef ihe 
Isle of Man cal tes] 8.70 4 7.75 || Canada De 32 | 5.13 11 | 3.09 
Other European Bri- || Jamaica .. Ae fell wen 1 | 5:00: 
tish Possessions. - 28 | 4.11 20 | 5.45 || Newfoundland .. | 3) || 6.33) | 3 | 3.38 
Austria-Hungary 20 2.80 8 2.88 || Other American Bri- | | 
Belgium .. 7 | 4.43 1 (11.00 |) _ tish Possessions. . 4 | 5,00 4 | 3.00 
Denmark 79 | 4.82 27) 4.857) Brazil «5 me 1 | 400°} 1 | 8:00 
France 47 | 4.45 23 | 4.18 || Chile ar 1 | 10.00 | i) eon: 
Germany 402 | 6.52 257 | 6.74 || Mexico .. 30 Be cae ae NW esd 
Greece 24 | 2.96 4 1.50 |, United States a 63 | 4.56 | 34] 4.32 
Italy ¥ 61 | 3.00 10 - 4.10 || Other American lies | 
Netherlands 12 | 4.33 A B45 Countries 25 | 4.60 | 5 | 5.40 
Norway .. a 34 | 4.74 7 | 5.43 | Fiji 3 | 4.83 | 1 | 3.00 
Portugal ae 6 | 5.50 ; oe Papua .. ae ae es | satire 
Russia... Ae be | 4-14 31 5.06 | Other Polynesian 1 e-00 
Spain... bie 6 | 4.00 | 1 ap British Possessions | 
Sweden .. .-| .68 | 4.54 16 3.88 | New Caledonia 4 3.50) } 2 | 2.00 
Switzerland »-|- 16°] 8.00 8 6.75 || New Hebrides | £22000 ae ae 
Other Europ. C’tries. (eal BRE: 3 | 1.67 || Samoa .. sie 3 Pe 1 | 5.00 
British India So 35 | 3.77 23 | 4.87 || Other Polynesian Is. 1 | 6,000) = as 
Ceylon .. Se S| B.03 . .. || §.Sea !slds. (so desed.)| 10 | 2.30 7 | 2.57 
Straits Settlements t 1) 7.00" | 5 | 2.40 )| At Sea .. a 49 | 6.20 54 | 7.06 
Other Asiatic British | || Not stated 50 | 3.76 61 | 5.33 
Possessions Be 2 | 1.50 | 3 | 6.67 || : ———| ara 
China ax i 83 | 2.27 | 6 | 5.17 || Total .. | 18,310 | 4.71 | 17,356 | 4.99 


25. Occupations of Married Males, and Issue.—A final tabulation shews the average 
issue in combination with the occupation of deceased males. When these figures are 
available for a number of years they will afford some clue to the much debated question 
as to the decrease in the birth rate among various classes of the population. 


OCCUPATIONS OF MARRIED MALES, AND AVERAGE ISSUE, COMMONWEALTH, 


1919. 
== a a eee = —_ 
| 
| Deaths ie a Deaths < 
Occupation. jof Married) = arg | Occupation. ‘of Married te 
Males. a y* Males. Y: 
= 
Professional class... ae 1,195 4.03 || Agricultural class .. an 2,703 6.22 
Domestic class Ae ton 635 3.84 || Pastoral class sa “onl 740 5.82 
Mercantile class 3 fe 2,559 3-77 || Working in mines and quarries | 1,206 4.88 
Engaged in transport and com- || Other primary producers is 139 4.77 
munication ae ae ial 4.18 || Independent means ia 279 5.01 
Manufacturing class .. ais 2,264 4.3 Dependents oa a 85 6.07 
Engaged in building and con- || Occupation not stated Ae bls 5. 24 
struction me ae 1,122 4.95 | 
Indefinite industrial workers .. 3,099 Aral || Total a eel) LS e20) 4.71 


In the fifth issue of this Year Book (pp. 227 to 229), a series of observations 
was published dealing with the Commonwealth Rates of Infantile Mortality. These 
observations are not reprinted in the present issue. 


§ 4. Legislation relating to Registration of Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages, and Legitimation of Children. 


1. General.—A review in summarised form of the legislation dealing with these 
matters is given in the conspectus following. 


2 LAWS RELATING TO THE REGISTRATION OF BIRTHS, ETC. 


CONSPECTUS OF ACTS IN FORCE RELATING TO THE REGISTRATION OF BIRTHS, 
COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA, AND IN ENGLAND 


Particulars. New South Wales. Victoria. | Queensland. South Australia. 
1, REGISTRATION OF 
A.—Births 
1. Acts relating Registration of Registration of | An Act for Regis- The Registration of 
te the Registration | Births, Deaths, and Births, Deaths, and tering Births, Deaths, Births and Deaths Act 

of Births and | Marriages Act 1899 Marriages Act 1915, | and Marriages, 1855 _ 1874 : 

Deaths 1915 (No. 2), 1916. | The Amended Regis- Births, Marriages, and 
Infant Life Protection | tration Act of 1867 Deaths Registration 


Act 1915 


(a) Parent.—Father, 
or, if he is dead or ab- 
sent, mother or guard- 
ian 

(b) Venant.—Princi- 
pal oecupier for time 
being of any dwelling- 
house or tenement, and 
in case of gaol, prison, 
house of correction, 
hospital, lunatie asy 
lum, or other pub- 
lic or charitable insti- 
tution, the head officer 
or person in actual 
charge thereof 


2. Definition of 
Terms 


3. Chief Regis- 


Registrar - General 
tration Officers 


appointed by Governor 


4. Other Regis- 


District Registrars 
tration Officers 3 


and Assistant District 
Registrars appointed 
by Governor 


Occupier of any house | 
or tenement includes | 
owner, lessee, or other | 
person in occupation 
of any building, and 
gaoler, master, or super- 
| intendent of gaol, 
| prison, reformatory or | 
industrial school, hos- | 
pital, hospital for in- 
sane, or public or | 
charitable institution | 


Government Statist 
and Assistant Govern- 
ment Statist appointed 
by Governor 


Registrars appointed 
by Governor 


Amendment Act, 1907 


(a) Parent. — Same 
as New South Wales 
(5) Tenant. — Same 


as New South Wales 

(c) District Registrar. 
—Any District Regis- 
trar or Assistant Dis- 
trict Registrar 


Registrar - General 
and Deputy Registrar- 
General appointed by 
Governor 


Same as New South 
Wales 


(a) Occupier of house 
includes master or 
keeper, or officer in 
charge of gaol, prison, 
house of correction, hos- 
pital, lunatic asylum, or 
public or charitable in- 
stitution 

(b) Registrar includes 
Registrar-General, De- 
puty Registrar, District 
Registrar, or Assistant 
Registrar 


Registrar - General 
and Deputy Registrar- 
General appointed by 
Governor 


District Registrars 


appointed by Governor 
and Assistant District 
Registrars appointed by 
Registrar-General 


a Oa a 


st 


A\ 


LAWS RELATING TO THE REGISTRATION OF BIRTHS, ETC. 
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DEATHS, AND MARRIAGES, AND THE LEGITIMATION OF CHILDREN IN THE 
AND WALES, SCOTLAND AND IRELAND. 


Western Australia. 


Tasmania. 


Eugland and Wales. 


Seotland. 


Ireland. 


Brrarus AND DEATHS, 


and Deaths. 


The Registration of 


The Registration of 


Parochial 


Regis- | 


The Registration of 


The Registration of 


Births, Deaths, and | Births and Deaths | ters Act 1812 Births, Deaths. and Births and Deaths 
Marriages Act 1894, Act 1895 Births and Deaths | Marriages (Scotland) (ireland) Act 1863, 
1900, 1907, 1914 The Registration of | Registration Act | Act 1854, 1855, 1860 1880 
Births and Deaths 1836, 1837, 1874 The Lord Clerk 
Amendment Act 1906 Merchant Shipping | Register (Scotland) 
Infant Life Protec- | Act i894 Act 1879 
| tion Act 1907 
(a) Purent.—Same as (a) General Search. (a) Relative includes | (a) Occupier in- (a) Relative includes 
New South Wales 4 —A search without | relatives by marriage | cludes guardian, | relatives by marriage 
(b) Occupier of any | stating the object of (b) Oceupier includes } master, governor, (b) Ocewpier includes 
house or tenement.— the search, or, where | governor, keeper,mas- | keeper, house sur- governor, keeper, mas- 
Principal occupier for | to aid inquiry some | ter, matron, superin- | geon, or superinten- | ter, matron, superin- 


time being of any 
dwelling - house or 
tenement, and in case 
of gaol, prison, hos- 
pital, lunatic asylum, 
or other public or 
charitable institution, 
the head officer or per- 
son in actual charge 
thereof el 

(ce) Still-born child.— 
Child of seven months’ 
gestation or overt not 
horn alive 


essential particular 
relating to name, re- 
lationship, age, or 
locality is lacking 


(b) Particular Search. 


—A search for a speci- 
fic entry where all 
essential particulars 
respecting an inquiry 
are available, and 
which involves a 
search in index books 
not extending over a 
period of three years 


tendent, or other chief 
resident officer of 
every public  insti- 
tution, and where a 
house is let in separate 


ings, any person re- 
siding in such house 
who is the person 
under whom such 
lodgings, &c., are 
immediately held, or 
his agent 

(a) General Search. 


number of successive 
hours not exceeding 
6, without stating the 
object of the search 


—A search over any 
period not exceeding 


5 years for a given 
entry 


apartments or lodg- | 


—A search during a | 


(2) Particular Search. | 


dent of gaol, prison or 
house of correction, 
workhouse, hospital, 
lunatic asylum, or 
publie charitable in- 
stitution 

(b) Parish includes 
any division of a 
parish or union of 
parishes into a Dis- 
trict or Districts made 
in pursuance of .the 
Act 

(c) Heritor.—A per- 
son entitled to elect a 
schoolmaster under 
Act 48 Geo. IV., c. 54 


tendent, or other chief 
resident officer of pri- 
son, lock-up, work- 
house, barracks, luna- 
tic asylum, hospital 
and prescribed public, 
religious, or charitable 
institution, and where 
a house is let in separ- 
ate apartments or 
lodgings, any person 
residing in such house 
who is the person 
under whom such lodg- 
ing &., are im: 
mediately held, or his 
agent 

(c) Guardians include 
any body of persons 
performing the func- 
tions of guardians with- 
in the meaning of the 
Acts relating to the 
relief of the poor 

(a) General and Par- 
ticular Search.—Same 
as England and Wales 


Registrar -* General 
and Deputy Registrar- 
General appointed by 
@overnor 


Governor may ap- 
point District, Deputy 
District, and Assistant 
Registrars, or may 
yest in Registrar- 
General power to ap- 
point and remove same 


Registrar - General 
and Deputy Regis- 
trar - General ap- 
pointed by Governor 


Registrar - General 
appointed under the 
Great Seal of the 
United Kingdom 


Deputy Clerk 
Register, who must 
be an advocate of the 
Scottish Bar of not 
less than 10 years’ 
standing appointed by 
His Majesty 


Registrar - General 
appointed by Lord 
Lieutenant. Assistant 
Registrar - General 
appointed by Regis- 
trar-General with ap- 
proval of Lord Lieu- 
tenant 


Registrars and De- 
puty Registrars ap- 
pointed by Governor 


(a) Superintendent, 
Registrar for each 
District and Regis- 
trar for each Sub- 
district appointed by 
Board of Guardians. 
If guardians neglect 
to appoint within 
14 days, Registrar- 
General appoints 

(b) Consular officers 
to keep registers 
| abroad 


(a) Sheriff in con- 
trol and superinten- 
dence of Registrars. 
Registrars elected by 
Parochial Board of 
each parish. If no 


Board, heritors to 
appoint subject to 
approbation of Sheriff. 


Assistant Registrars 
appointed by Regis- 
trars 

(b) District  Ex- 
aminers appointed by 
Deputy Clerk Register 


(a) Clerk of Union to 
be Superintendent 
Registrar, in default 
Guardians appoint 

(b) Medical officer of 
each Dispensary Dis- 
trict to be Registrar, 
in default Guardians 
appoint 

(c) Tn default of 
Guardians appointing 
Lord Lieutenant to do 


50. 

(d) Bach Superin- 
tendent and Registrar 
may appoint a deputy 
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New South Wales. 
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Particulars. 
6. Registry Dis- 
tricts 
7 
- 
6. Registry Of- 
fices 
a 
A \ 
a 
Eng 
7. Regulations 


8. Books, Forms, 


All Registry Dis- 
tricts existing when 
Act passed. Governor 
may alter existing divi- 
sion, but one District 
must be Registry Dis- 
trict for Sydney 


Chie} Office-—“ Gen- 
eral Registry for New 
South Wales ” in Syd- 
ney, established prior 
to passing of Act 


Registrar - General, 
with approval of Go- 
vernor, May make re- 
gulations for manage- 
ment of General 
Registry ad to be 
observed by District 
Registrars 


Registrar - General 
to furnish each Dis- 
trict Registrar with (@) 
books for registry of 
births and deaths and 
(b) forms for certified 
copies of entries in such 
books 


Victoria, 


COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA, AND IN ENGLAND 4 


Queensland. 


South Australia. 


1. ReGIsTRATION OF BIRTHS 


A.—Births and 


Governor divided 
State into Districts and 
defined limits thereof, 
and may revoke, vary, 
and alter limits 


(a) Chief Office. — 
Government Statist’s 
in Melbourne 

(b) Other Offices. — 
Appointed by Gover- 
nor 


Governor may make 
regulations for ai 
management of Ree 
istry Offices, (0) gui 
ance of Government 
Statist and Registrars, 
and (c) carrying out 
provisions of Act 

No penalty for breach 
to exceed £5 


Government Statist 
to furnish every Regis- 
trar of Births and 
Deaths witha sufficient, 
number of registration 
forms 


Governor divided 
State into Registry 
Districts and has power 


to alter such division 


Chief Office. 
** General Haag for 
Queensland ” in Bris- 
bane 


_ | | LT 


Registrar - General, 
with approval of Go- 
vernor, may make re- 
gulations for manage- 
ment of General Reg- 
istry and to be observed 
by District Registrars 


Governor divided 
State into Districts, and ! 
may alter boum 
reduce size of or create 
new Districts 


(a) Chief page — 
“General Reg 
of Births and rt ay 
in Adelaide 

(b) Other Offices —Ac- F 
cording to regulations 


Registrar - General, 
with approval of Go- 
vernor, may make regu- 
a aN manage- 

gistrars’ of- 


aon ), for prescrib! 
duties of Registrars, 

for departmental 

ing ot Act, and (d) — 
generally for ear’ 


out and enforcing pro- 
visions of Act 


. 


- Registrar - General 
to furnish District 
Registrars with ® 
register books and (b 
forms for certified 
copies of same 


(No provision in Act), 
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DEATHS, AND MARRIAGES, AND THE LEGITIMATION OF CHILDREN IN THE 
AND WALES, SCOTLAND AND IRELAND—continued. 
Western Australia. Tasmania. England and Wales. Scotland. Ireland. 
Aanp DratrHs—continued. 
Deaths—continued. 

Governor fixed | Governor divided Guardians of Unions (a) Existing par- (a) Ever Union 
boundaries of Registry | State into Districts, | and Parishesto divide | ishes which may be | formed by Tpeae Law 
Districts and may alter | and may increase | into Districts ap- | divided or united into | Commissioners is_ a 
or vary any District | number or alter | proved by Registrar- | Districts by Sheriff. | Superintendent’s Dis- 
and the boundaries boundaries of Dis- | General, who may | Whereparishis wholly | trict 
thereot tricts include  extra-paro- | or partly in a burgh, (b) Each Dispensary 


chial places in Dis- 
tricts, and, with con- 
sent of Local Govern- 
ment Board, unite or 
divide Districts 


town council  pos- 
sesses powers of 
parochial boards. 

(6) Deputy Clerk 
Register may divide 
into Examination Dis- 
tricts 


District of a Poor Law 
Union, with approval 
of Registrar-General, 
is a Registrar’s Dis- 
trict 

(c) Registrar-General, 
with approval of Lord 
Lieutenant, may alter 
Districts 


Chief Office.—** The 
General Registry for 
Western Australia ’’ in 
Perth 


Governor may make 
regulations (a) for 
management of General 
and District Registries, 
(6) for effectual carry- 
ing out of Act, and (c) 
may alter, amend or 
repeal regulations 


(No provision in 
Act) 


(a) Chief Office. — 
“The General Regis- 
ter Office ”’ in London 

(b) Other Offices. — 
Guardians to provide 
Registry offices, in 
default, Commissioner 
of Treasury to do so 
at expense of parish 


Chief Office—‘‘ The 
General Registry Of- 
fice of Births, Deaths, 
and Marriages 4 in 
Edinburgh A 


(a) Chief  Office.— 
General Register Office 
in Dublin 

(b) Other Offices. — 
Guardians to provide 
offices for uperin- 
tendent Registrars, 
which may, with sanc- 
tion of Poor Law 
Commissioners, be 
made in some part of 
existing poorhouse 


Governor or Regis- 
trar - General, with 
consent of Governor, 
may (a) alter forms 
in the Schedules to 
the Act or (b) pre- 
scribe new forms, and 
(c) may make regu- 
lations 


Local Government 
Board, or Registrar- 
General, with ap- 
proval of same, may 
make regulations (a) 
for management of 
Register and (b) for 
duties of Registrar- 
General, officers, and 
Registrars 


Secretary for Scot- 
land, or Deputy Clerk 
Register, with his 
approbation, may 
make regulations for 
(a) management of 
General Registry 
Office and (b) dis- 
charge of duties of 
officers and Regis- 
trars 


Lord Licutenant or 
Registrar - General, 
with his approval, may 
make regulations (a) 
for management of 
General Register Of- 
fice and (b) for dis- 
charge of duties of 
officers 


Registrar - General 
to furnish District 
Registrars with  (d) 
books for registry of 
births and deaths and 
(b) forms for certified 
copies thereof 


Registrar - General 
to furnish registers, 
books, and forms to 
all parties requiring 
same 


(a) Registrar - Gen- 
eral to provide Super- 
intendent Registrars 
with register books 
and forms for certified 
copies, and Registrars 
with iron boxes 

(b) Board of Guard- 
ians to provide Super- 
intendent Registrars 
with fire-proof re- 
positories 


Deputy Clerk Regis- 
ter to (a) provide each 
Registrar with iron 
box and (6) furnish 
register books of 
births and deaths, 
certificates, schedules, 
notices, and forms 


(a) Registrar-General 
to furnish Registrars 
with books and forms 
for indexes 

(b) Treasury to fur- 
nish strong iron boxes 
for keeping .registers 
in : 


ee Tee 


; 
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CONSPECTUS OF ACTS IN FORCE RELATING TO THE REGISTRATION OF BIRTHS, 


Particulars. 


New South Wales. 


COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA, AND IN ENGLAND 


Victoria. 


Queensland. 


South Australia, 


9. Duties of 
Registrars, &c. 


Registrar to inform | 
himself carefully of 
every birth and death | 
happening within his | 
district and to register 
same in register with 
particulars as soon as | 
possible after the event, 
without fee 


1. ReGisTRATION OF BirTHS 


| 

(a) Registrar to in- | 
form himself carefully 
of every birth and | 
death occurring within 
his district, and, as | 
soon after the event as 
convenient, to learn 
and register, without 
fee, particulars in du- 
plicate 

(b) Registrar to re- | 
side within district and 
cause his name, with 
addition of *‘ Registrar 
of Births and Deaths, ” 
to be placed in some 
conspicuous place at 
or near outer door of | 
his office | 


10. Returns tobe 
mate 


District Registrar, in 
April, July, October, 
and January to trans- 
mit to General Registry 
copies of registers made 
during preceding three 
rnonths 


1l. Indexes of 
Registers, ke. 


(a) Registrar-Gene- 
ral to keep—(i) indexes 
of district registers, (ii) 
index of register for 
district of Sydney, (iii) 
general index of all 
births and deaths in 
New South Wales 

(b) District  Regis- 
trar to keep index of 
his register backs 


(a) Registrar to send 
notice of birth or death 
to Government Statist, 
within seven days of 
registration 

(bo) Registrar to 
transmit in January, 
April, July, and Octo- 
ber to Government 
Statist one of the forms 
in which birth or death 
has been registered, to 
be kept in office of 
latter as record 

(c) Government Sta- 
tist to send annual ab- 
stract of number of 
births and deaths to 
Chief Seeretary to be 
laid before Parliament 


Government Statist 


Same as New South 
Wales . 


District Registrar to 
transmitin April, July, 
October, and January 
to General Registry 
copies of registers of 
births and deaths made 
during preceeding three 
months, to be kept by 
Registrar-General. 


(a) Registrar-General 


and every Registrar to | to keep indexes of Dis- 


keep indexes of all 
register books 


trict registers and gene- 
ral index of all births 
heed deaths in Queens- 


an 

(b) District Regis- 
trar to keep index of 
his register books 


A.—Births and 


Registrar and Assis- 
tant gistrar to in- 
form himself carefully 
of every birth and 
death happening in 
his district and to ascer- 
tain and register, as 
soon after the event as 
conveniently can be 
done, without fee, the 
ge required to 

» registered 


(a) Assistant 
trar to forward to 
trict Registrar certifi- 
cates in duplicate with- 
in 7 days from date 
thereon 

(0) District Regis- 
trar files one certificate 
and forwards other to 
Registrar-General. 

(c) Registrar-Gene- 
ral and District Regis- 
trars cause certificates 
to be bound constitut- 
re | General and Dis- 
trict Registers of Births 
and Deaths 


Registrar - General 
and = ever. District 
Registrar keep in- 
dexes of register hooks 
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DEATHS, AND MARRIAGES, AND THE LEGITIMATION OF CHILDREN IN THE 
AND WALES, SCOTLAND AND IRELAND—continued. 


Western Australia 


Tasmania. 


England and Wales. 


Scotland. 


AND Dzatus—continued. 


Deaths—continued. 


Treland. 


(a) Registrar to in- 
form himself carefully 
of every birth and 
death happening with- 
in his district, and, as 
soon as possible after 
event, to register same 
in proper books 

(6) Registrar to 
dwell within his dis- 
trict and have notice 
board, with ‘ District 
Registrar,’ or “* Assis- 
tant District Regis- 
trar ”’ thereon, in some 
conspicuous place on 
outside door of office 


District Registrar, 
on first of every month, 
to transmit to Regis- 
trar-General dupli- 
eates of registers of 
births and deaths en- 
tered during preceding 
month. Such  dupli- 
gates kept in General 
Registry as Registrar- 
General thinks fit 


(a) Registrar - Gene- 
rai to keep indexes of 
births and deaths in 
General Registry 

(0) District Regis- 
trar to keep index of 
register books 


(a) Registrar to in- 
form himself carefully 
of particulars to be 
registered — touching 
births and deaths 
and to enter and 
register all particulars 
in the reg ster 

(bo) Reg strar to 
dwel) within his dis- 
trict and cause ‘‘ Re- 
gistrar of Births and 
Deaths ”’ to be placed 
on or near outer door 
of office 


(a) Registrar to 
inform himself care- 
fully of every birth 
and death happening 
in his district, and, 
upon receiving perso- 
nally the particulars 
required, to register 
birth within 3 months 
or death within 12 
months, free of charge, 
unless he registers at 
house, when fee of 
one shilling is payable 

(b) Registrar to 
dwellinor have known 
office in his sub- 
district, and place near 
outer door name, 
« Registrar,” and 
hours of attendance 


(a) Registrar to in- 
form himself carefully 
of every birth and 
death happening with- 
in his parish or district, 
and to register same, 
without fee, as soon as 
conveniently may be 
after event 

(6) Registrar or 
Assistant Registrar to 
dwell or have office 
within his parish or 
district, and have 
name and Registrar 
for parish or district 
placed on or near 
outer door of dwelling 
or office. District 
examiners to compare 
with Registrars, regis- 
ters and duplicate 
registers and docket 
same 


(a) Registrar to in~ 
form himself carefully 
of every birth and 
death happening with- 
in his district, and to 
register same, without 
fee, upon receiving 
personally particulars 
required from  infor- 
mant 

(bo) Superintendent 
Registrar or Registrar 
to reside or have place 
of business within his 
district and _ place 
name, title, and days 
and hours of attend- 
ance on or near outer 
door of office 


Registrar to trans- 
mit in April, July, 
October, and January 
to Registrar-General 
certified copies of all 
entries of births and 
deaths made during 
preceding months. 
In case of loss or mis- 
carriage, Registrar to 
transmit fresh copies. 


Registrar - General 
and all Registrars to 
keep in their respec- 
tive offices indexes of 
all entries in register 
books 


C.6644.—7 


(a) Registrar to 
send certified copies 
of entries to end of 
March, June, Septem- 
ber, and December to 
Superintendent Regis- 
trar, who forwards to 
Legistrar-General 

(6) Registrar to 
make quarterly ac- 
count of number of 
births and deaths 
registered, and is en- 
titled to 2s. 6d. for 
each of first 20 entries 
and 1s. for each subse- 
quent entry 

(ec) Superintendent 
Registrar to furnish 
similar account and 
is paid 2d. for each 
entry 
(d) Registrar-Gene- 


ral to send annual 
abstract to Local 
Government Board 


to be laid before Par- 
liament 


(a) Registrar-Gene- 
ral to keep indexes of 
all certified copies of 
registers. 

(b) Superintendent 
Registrar to keep in- 
dex of district 
register on form sup- 
plied by Registrar- 
General 


(a) Registrar to 
keep duplicate regis- 
ter and to transmit 
one copy annually to 
Sheriff to be forwarded 


to Deputy Clerk 
Register 
(b) Registrar to 


make cut twice a year 
account of number of 
births and deaths 
registered, and is paid 
2s. for each of first 
20 entries and 1s. for 
each subsequent entry. 
In lieu Parochial 
Board may pay Regis- 
trar fixed salary and 
retain fees 

(c) Deputy Clerk 
Register to transmit 
annual abstract to 
Secretary of State to 
be laid before Parlia- 
ment 


(a) Deputy Clerk 
Register to keep tabu- 
lar alphabetical index 
of al] registers in his 
custody 

(b) Registrar to 
keep index of dupli- 
cate registers kept by 
him 


(a) Registrar, in 
April, July, October, 
and January to deliver 
to Superintendent Re- 
gistrar copy of all 
entries made during 
preceding quarter, also 
account of number of 
entries, and is paid 1s. 
for each entry 

(b) Registrar to send 
filled registers to Super- 
intendent Registrar 

(c) Superintendent 
Registrar to send copies 
to Registrar-General, 
and is paid 2d. for each 
entry 

(d) Registrar-Gene- 
yal to send annual ab- 
stract to Lord Lieu- 
tenant to be laid before 
Parliament 


(a) Registrar-Gene- 
ral to keep indexes of 
registers in general 
Registry Office 

(v) Superintendent 
Registrar to keep in- 
dex of registers in his 
office 
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CONSPECTUS OF ACTS IN FORCE RELATING TO THE REGISTRATION OF BIRTHS, 
COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA, AND IN ENGLAND 


Particulars. 


New South Wales. 


12, Searches in 
Indexes and Regis- 
ters 


13. Certified 
Copies of Entries 


14. Pees for 
Searches and certi- 
fied Copies 


erties 


15. Recipients of 
Fees : 


Every person, on 
payment of fee and 
giving written memo- 
randum of particular 
entry he desires to find 
or search for, entitled 
at reasonable hours to 
search indexes and 
registers in which such 
entry appears to be 


Every person, on 
payment of fee, entitled 
to have copy of any 
entry certified by 
Registrar-General or 
District Registrar, 


a) Every search in 
any index, 5s, 

{ (6) Every  certitied 
copy of any entry or of 
any birth or death, 2s. 

(c) Every search for 
certificates of births, 
baptisms, or burials 
registered prior to 
passing of Act 19 Vic. 
NO. 34, or every copy 
of such certificate, 1s. 

(d) Certilicate under 
Friendly Societies’ Act, 
max., 1s. 


(a) Fees paid to 
Registrar-General, or 
in his office, paid into 
Consolidated Revenue 
Fund 

(b) Fees paid to Dis- 
trict Registrars re- 
tained by them 


Victoria. 


Queensland. 


South Australia. 


1. ReoispRatIon or Brrrus 


A.—Births and 


Government Statist 
or Registrar, upon re- 
ceipt of fee and appli- 
cation of any person, 
to cause at all reason- 
able hours search to be 
made of index or regis- 
ter 


On application and 
on payment of fee, 
Government Statist to 
give certified copy 
under his hand of any 
entry 


(a) From Ist July, 
1853—(i) Every search 
(and extract from entry 
if desired), 2s. 6d. ; (ii) 
Every certificate (in- 
cluding search), 7s. 6d. ; 
(iii) Certificate under 
Friendly Societies’ Act, 
ls.; (iv) Certificate 
under Commonwealth 
Life Assnrance Com- 
pany's Act, 2s. 6d, 

(b) Prior to 1st July, 
1853—{(i) Every search 
(and extract from 
entry, if desired,) 1s. ; 
(ii) Every certificate 


| (including search), 2s. 


All fees to be ac- 
counted for by Govern- 
ment Statist and Regis- 
trars and paid into the 
Consolidated Revenue 


Same as New South 
Wales 


Every person entitled 
at all reasonable hours 
to require search to be 
made in indexes on 
payment of fee. Only 
officials entitled to 
personally search in- 
dexes, books or entries 


Every person entitled 
to have copy of entry 
in register, certified by 
Registrar-General or 
District Registrar, on 
payment of fee 


(a) Bvery search in 
any index, 5s. ; 

(b) Every certified 
copy of any entry or of 
any birth or death, 2s. ; 

(c) Certificate under 


Friendly Societies’ Act, 
max., Ls, 
(a) Fees paid to 


Registrar-General or 
in his office to be paid 


to His Majesty 

(b) Fees paid to 
District Registrars re- 
tained by them 


Any person entitled 
to have certified copy 
of entry in register 
books under hand and 
seal of Registrar-Gene- 
ral, Deputy Registrar- 
General, or District 
Registrar, on payment. 
of fee 


(a) Any search, 1s. 
(b) certified 
copy, 2s. 


All fees to be el etn 
for the purposes of the 
general revenue of the 
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DEATHS, AND MARRIAGES, AND THE LEGITIMATION OF CHILDREN IN THE 
AND WALES, SCOTLAND AND IRELAND—continued. 


Western Australia. 


Tasmania, 


England and Wales. 


Scotland. 


Treland. 


AND DnaTus—continwed. 


Deaths—continued. 


Registrar - General 
and District Regis- 
trars to allow, at all 
reasonable times, 
searches in register 
books on payment of 
prescribed fee 


Any person entitled, 
at reasonable hours, 
every day, except Sun- 
day, Christmas Day, 
Good Friday, and pub- 
lic holidays, to search 
indexes in register 
books kept by Regis- 
trar-General and 
Registrars. 


(a) Registrar - Gene- 
vals Office. — Every 
person entitled to 
search indexes be- 
tween 10 a.m. and 4 
pm. on any day 
except Sunday, Christ- 
mas Day and Good 
Friday on payment 
of fee 

(b) Superintendent 
Registrar's  Office.— 
Every person entitled 
at all reasonable hours 
to make searches in 
indexes on payment 
of fee 


(a) Deputy Clerk 
Register’s Office. — 
Every person entitled 
on payment of fee to 
search index between 
10 a.m. and 4 p.m. 
on any day except 
Sunday 

{b) Registrur’s Office. 
—HLvery person en- 
titled on payment of 
fee to search indexes 
at reasonable hours, 
subject to regulations 
prescribed by Sheriff 


(a) Registrar - Gene- 
val’s Office. — Every 
person entitled to 
search indexes between 
10 am. and 4 p.m, 
every day except Sun- 
day, Christmas Day 
and Good Triday. 

(6) Superintendent 
Registrar's fice. — 
Every person entitled 
at all reasonable times 
to search indexes and 
register books 


Registrar-General or 
District Registrar to 
give seaied or stamped 
certified copy under 
his hand of entry in 
register book on pay- 
ment of fee 


On production of 
essential information, 
any person entitled 
to have certified copy 
of entry in register 
book under hand of 
Registrar-General or 
Registrar on payment 
of fee 


Every person en- 
titled to have certi- 
fied copy of entry in 
register book, under 
hand of Registrar- 
General and Superin- 
tendent Registrar, on 
payment of fee 


Tivery person en- 
titled to have copy of 
entry in register on 
payment of fee 


Every person en- 
titled to have certified 
copy of entry in regis- 
ter on payment of fee 
and stamp duty of 1d. 


(a) Every search in 
an index, 2s. 6d. 

(b) Every certified 
copy of any entry, ls. 

(c) Every certificate 
on search, 7s. 6d. 

(d) Certificate under 
Friendly Societies’ Act, 
max., 1s, 


(a) General search 
of index or register 
books, not exceeding 
one hour, 2s. 6d., 
every additional hour 
or part, Is. 6d. 

(b) Particular search 
of index or register 
book only, 1s. 

(c) Certificate with 
particular search but 
exclusive of general 
search—{i) without 
seal, 28 6d.; (ii) with 
seal, 53. 

(d) Certificate under 
Friendly Societies’ 
Act, max., 1s. 


(a) General Regis- 
trar’s Office.—(i) 
General search, 20s. ; 
(ii) Particular search, 
1s.; (iii) Certified 
copy of entry, 2s. 6d. 

(b) Superintendent 
Registrar's Office.— 
(i) General search, 5s. 
(it) Particular search, 
1s.; (iii) Search not 
over one year, 1Is.; 
(iv) each additional 
year, 6d.; (Vv) Cer- 
tificate of copy of 
entry, 2s. 6d.; (vi) 
Certificate of birth 
under Education, 
Factory or Insurance 
Acts, 6d.; (vii) Cer- 
tificates under Friendly 
Societies’ or Savings 
Bank Acts, 1s. 


(b) Deputy Clerk 
Reaister’s Office.—(i) 
Gencral search, 20s. ; 
(ii) Particular search, 
sap (iii) Extract, 
2: 


S. 

(b) Registrar’ s Office. 
—(1) General search, 
Pay, B (ii) Particular 
search, 1s.; (iii) Ex- 
tract, 2s. 

(c) Certificate of 
birth under Factory 
Act, 6d.; under Hdu- 
cution Act, max., 1s. 

(d) Certificate 
under Friendly Socie- 
ties’ or Savings Bank 
Acts, 1s. 


(a) Registrar - Gene- 
ral’ s Office —(i) General 
search, 20s.; (ii) Par- 
ticular search, 1s. 3 
(iii) Certified copy, 2s. 
6d 


(b) Superintendent 
Registrar’s Office.—{i) 
General search, 55. ; 
(ii) Particular search, 
disse (iii) Certified 
copy, 2s. 6d. 

(c) Registrar’s Office. 
—(i) Search, 1s.; (ii) 
Certified copy, 28. 6d. 


(a) Fees paid to 
Registrar-General or 
in his office paid into 
General Revenue of 
State 

(6) Fees received by 
District Registrar re- 
tained for his own use 

(c) Fees received by 
Assistant District 
Registrar, one-half re- 
tained by him, one- 
half paid to District 
Registrar 


(a) Fees received 
by Registrar-General 
and by Registrars for 
Hobart and Launces- 
ton paid into Con- 


solidated Revenue 
Fund. 
(b) Fees _ received 


by other Registrars 
retained by them for 
their own use and 
benefit 


(a) Fees received 
by Registrar-General 
to be paid to credit of 
Exchequer 

(b) Fees _ received 
by Superintendent 
and other Registrars 
retained by them 


ez 


(a) Fees received 
by Deputy Clerk 
Register paid into 
Exchequer 

(b) Registrar enti- 
tled to demand fees 
and to transmit copy 
of accounts annually 
to Sheriff 


(a) Fees received by 
Registrar-General paid 
into Exchequer 

(b) Fees received by 
Superintendent Regis- 
trars or Registrars re- 
tained by them 
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LAWS RELATING TO THE REGISTRATION OF BIRTHS, ETC. 


CONSPECTUS OF ACTS IN FORCE RELATING TO THE REGISTRATION OF BIRTHS, 
COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA, AND IN ENGLAND 


Particulars. 


New South Wales. 


Victoria. | 


Queensland, South Australia. 


1. ReGisTRATION OF BIRTHS 


A.— Births and 


16. Correction of 
Errors in Registers, 
&e. 


17. Penalties .. 


Person charged with 
duty of making entry 
not liable for penalty 
if, within one month of 
discovery of error, he 
corrects same by mak- 
ing and signing new 
marginal entry—(a) in 
case of birth, in pre- 
sence of parent, (b) in 
case of death, in pre- 
sence of tenant; or (c) 
in anv such cases, 
respectively, in presence 
of District Registrar, 
who makes like altera- 
tion n certified copy 


(a) Refusing or neg- 
lecting to give notice or 
information, knowingly 
registering contrary to 
Act. Max., £10 

(b) Person negli- 
gently losing or injuring 
register book or certi- 
fied copy, Registrar 
refusing or omitting to 
register. Max., £20 

(ce) Stating wilful 
falsehood in declara- 
tion, guilty of perjury 


Where any Registrar 
is informed of or dis- 
covers any error in 
entry, he is to correct 
same. Correction to 
be made—(a) within 
six months of informa- . 
tion or discovery; (6) 
in case of birth, in pre- 
sence of parents; (¢) 
in case of death, in 
presence of occupier of 
house where death 
occurred ; (d) in case 
of death or absence of 
persons required, on 
written authority of 
Government Statist or 
in presence of and at- 
tested by two credible 
witnesses who have 
knowledge of the truth 
of correction. Correc- 
tion to be made in 
margin, and dated, and 
copy sent to Govern- 
ment Statist 


(a) Refusing or neg- 
lecting to give notice 
or information. Max., 
£10 

(») Person losing or in- 
juring register or copy, 
Registrar refusing or 
omitting to register, 
failing to forward docu- 
ments to or to cancel 
registration on demand 
of Government Statist. 
Min., £10; max., £50 

(c) Making false state- 
ments, guilty of per- 


ury 

(d) Failing to give 
notice of birth or death 
of boarded-out _ ille- 
gitimate child. Max., 
six months with or 
without hard labour, 
or £25 


Wales 


Same as New South No person liable for 
penalty if within one 
calendar month after 
discovery of error, 
erroneous entry has 
been corrected by entry 
in margin with date— 
(a) in case of birth, in 
— of parent; (6) 
n case of death, in pre- 
sence of inmate of house 
where death occurred ; 
or (c) in the event of 
death or absence, in 
—_ of District 

istrar and two cre- 
dible witnesses, who are 
to attest same. Regis- 
trar-General to be noti- 
fled of correction 


(a) Refusing or neg- (a) Failing to give 
lecting to give notice | notice of birth or death. 
or information, or | Max., £10 
knowingly registering (b) Neglecting to 
contrary to Act. Max. | state particulars, or 
£10 making false — state- 

(b) Losing or injur- | ments,when called upon. 
ing register or copy, | Max., £50 
Registrar refusing or (c) Wilfully making 
omitting to register. | false statements for in- 
Max., £20 sertion in register, 

(c) Making false | guilty of perjury 


statements for inser- 
tion in register. Max., 
£200, with or without 
three years with hard 
labour 

(d) Wilfully destroy- 
ing or injuring register 
or copy, counterfeiting 
same, making false 
entry, forging signa- 
ture or seal of Regis- 
trar, hard labour on 
roads or public works 
up to 5 years, or max. 
£500, or imprisonment 
up to 3 years with or 
without hard labour 


(d) Wilfully destroy- 
ing or injuring, falsely 
making or vounterfeit- 
ing register or copy, 
inserting false entry, 
giving false certificate, 
certifying to copy or 
extract knowing it to 
be false, forging seal, 
guilty of felony 


— 
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DEATHS, AND MARRIAGES, AND THE LEGITIMATION OF CHILDREN IN THE 
AND WALES, SCOTLAND AND IRELAND—continued. 
Western Australia. Tasmania. England and Wales. Scotland. Treland. 
and DxatHs—continued. 
Deaths—continued. 
(a) Clerical error may (a) Clerical error Error of fact or sub- (a) Clerical error in (a) Clerical error 


be corrected by any 
person authorized by 
Registrar-Geueral 

(6) Error of fact or 
substance may be cor- 
rected by Registrar- 
General. or by District 
Registrar on order of 
Registrar-General, in 
margin upon receipt of 
fee of 2s. 6d. and upon 
production of statutory 
declaration, setting 
forth nature of error 
and true facts of case, 
made by person re- 
quired to give informa- 
tion concerning birth 
or death, or in default, 
by two credible wit- 
nesses having know- 
ledge of the truth of 


_the case 


may be corrected by 
person authorized by 
Registrar-General 

(6) Error of fact or 
substance may, with- 
in 3 months of dis- 
covery and not ex- 
ceeding two years of 
registration, be cor- 
rected—(i) person re- 
quiring correction to 
produce declaration 
before J.P. stating 
nature of error and 
true facts; (ii) Regis- 
trar to make new 
entry to which refer- 
ence made by writ- 
ing across original 
entry with date; 
(iii) New entry to 
be signed by person 
requiring correction 
to be made and two 
credible witnesses. 
One of the three must 
be person who was 
required to give in- 
formation of birth or 
death 


stance may be cor- 
rected by entry in 
margin, upon produc- 
tion of statutory de- 
claration made by 
two persons required 
to give information 
under Act, or, in de- 
fault, by two credible 
persons haying know- 
ledge of the truth and 
upon payment of fee 
of 2s. 6d. 

If error occurs in 
information after in- 
quest, coroner may 
certify to facts 


duplicate registers 
may be corrected by 
District Examiners 
(4) Person dis- 
covering error to 
forthwith give in- 
formation to Sheriff, 
who summons person 
concerned in making 
erroneous entry and 
person interested, and 
examines them on 
oath. If satisfied he 
authorizes corrections 
to be made in “ The 
Register of Corrected 
Entries,” enters same 
in margin of original 
entry and transmits 
copy to Deputy Clerk 


Register, 
Register of Cor- 
rected Entries to 


be kept in duplicate 
and one copy to be 
transmitted annually 
to Deputy Clerk 
Register 


may be corrected by 
any person authorized 
by Registrar-Genera] 

(b) Error of fact or 
substance may be cor- 
rected by entry in mar- 
gin upon payment of 
fee of 2s. 6d., and upon 
production by person 
requiring correction of 
statutory declaration 
made by person re- 
quired to give informa- 
tion, or, in detault, by 
two credible witnesses 
having knowledge of 
truth. Coroner may 
certify to nature of 
error 

Declaration or certi- 
ficate to be forwarded 
to Registrar-General 


(a) Refusing to an- 
swer questions as to 
particulars. Max., £5 

(b) Refusing or neg- 
lecting to give notice, 
information, or particu- 
lars, to transmit certi- 
ficate, to pay fee, know- 
ingly registering con- 
trary to Act, Registrar 
omitting to furnish 
duplicates of registers 
to Registrar-General. 
Min., £2; max., £10 

(ce) Losing or injuring 
register, Registrar re- 
fusing or omitting to 
register, failing to 
obey order of Justices 
to register. Max. £20 

(d) Making false de- 
claration or statement. 
Max., £200 with or 
without imprisonment 
with hard labour for 2 


years 

(e) Wilfully destroy- 
ing, injuring, or coun- 
terfeiting register or 
copy, inserting false 
entry, giving false cer- 
tificate, certifying to 
false extract, forging 
seal, penal servitude 
up to 5 years 


(a) Refusing or neg- 
lecting to give notice 
or information, or to 
make declaration, Re- 
gistrar refusing or 
neglecting to trans- 
mit, returns. Max., 
£10 

(b) Losing or injur- 
ing register or copy, 
Registrar refusing or 
omitting to register. 
Max., £20 

(c) Wilfully making 
false statements, 
guilty of misdemean- 
our 

(d) Wilfully destroy- 
ing, injuring or 
counterfeiting register 
or copy, inserting false 
entry, giving false 
certificate, forging or 
counterfeiting seal or 
signature, penal ser- 
vitude not exceeding 
5 years 


(a) Failing to give 
information. Max., 
£2 

(b) Master of ship 
failing to send re- 
turns. Max., £5 

(c) Neglecting to 
send certified copies 
of regist or Re- 
gistrar registering in 
contravention of Act. 
Max., £10 

(d) Registrar refus- 
ing or omitting to 
register, or losing or 
injuring register. 
Max., £50 

(e) Forging or falsi- 
fying certificate, on 
summary conviction. 
Max., £10, on con- 
Viction on indictment, 
fine, or penal servi- 
tude not exceeding 7 
years . 


(a) Registrar refus- 
ing or omitting to 
register. Max., £10 

(b) Making false 
entry or statement, 
wilfully destroying, 
obliterating, erasing, 
or injuring, or coun- 
terfeiting entry in 
register, inserting 


false entry, giving 
false certificate, 


transportation for not 
exceeding 7 years, or 
imprisonment for not 
exceeding 2 years 


(a) Failing to give 
notice of birth or 
death. Max., 20s. 

(b) Failing to give 
particulars, refusing 
to sign register. Max., 
40s. 

(c) Registrar refusing 
or omitting to re- 
gister, losing or injur- 
ing register, refusing 
or neglecting during 1 
month to send registers 
or copies to Superin- 
tendent Registrar. 
Max., £10 

(ad) Wilfully making 
false answers or false 
certificate or declara- 
tion, or false state- 
ments, forging certi- 
ficates, &c., On sum- 
mary conviction. 
Max., £10, on convic- 
tion on indictment, 
fine or penal servitude 
not exceeding 7 years 
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CONSPECTUS OF ACTS IN FORCE RELATING TO THE REGISTRATION OF BIRTHS, 
COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA, AND IN ENGLAND 


Particulars. 


New South Wales. 


Victoria. 


Queensland. 


South Australia. 


1. REGISTRATION OF BIRTHS 


18. Recovery of 
Penalties 


Penalties recoverable 
before two Justices 
of the Peace or Police 
Magistrate in a sum- 
mary way, upon com- 
plaint of any person 


Penalties recoverable 


in Court of Petty Ses- 
sions 


(a) When Govern- 
ment Statist certifies 
that a birth or death 
has been registered by 
some person other than 
a Registrar, Governor 
may validate registra- 
tion 

(6) If Government 
Statist satisfied that a 
registration is false, or 
illegally made, he may, 
under direction of 
Attorney-General, can- 
eel same, and direct 
Registrar to do so also 
on margin of register 


Fines and penalties 
recoverable in a sum- 
mary way before two 
Justices of the Peace 
or Police Magistrate 


A.—Births and 


Penalties recoverable 
before two Justices of 
the Peace in a summary 
way, with right of 
appeal to Local Court 
of Adelaide in its full 


jurisdiction 


1. Acts relating 


Notification of 


to Registration of | Births Act 1915 


Births 


2. Persons re- 
ed to give 
otice and furnish 
Particulars of Birth 


Parent 


Infant Life Protee- 
tion Act 1915 


A. To give notice— 
(a) Father or mother ; 
or (b) Occupier of house 
or tenement; or (c) 
Legally qualified medi- 
cal practitioner or 
nurse present at birth 

B. Lo give informa- 
tion—(a) Father or 
mother, or, in case of 
death, absence or in- 
ability; (6) oceupier 
of house or tenement. 


Infant Life Protec- 


tion Act 1905 


Parent .. a5 


(a) Father or mother, 


or 
(b) Oceupier of house 
or tenement in which 
birth happens, or 
(c) Any person author- 
ized by such father, 
mother, or occupier 


2 eth leggy 
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DEATHS, AND MARRIAGES, AND THE LEGITIMATION OF CHILDREN IN THE 
AND WALES, SCOTLAND AND IRELAND — continued. 

Western Australia. Tasmania. | England and Wales. | Scotland. Ireland, 
AND Deratus—continued. 
Deaths—continued. 

Every offence, not Penalties reeover- Fines recoverable Penalties recover- Penalties recover- 
declared to be afelony | able before a Police | on summary jurisdic- | able by summary | able in a summary 


or misdemeanour, sum- 
marily punishable on 
eonviction before two 
or more Justices of the 
Peace in Petty Sessions 
upon complaint of any 
person 


or Stipendiary Magis- 
trate or two Justices 
of the Peace wpon 
complaint of person 
authorized by Regis- 
trar-General 


tion before two Jus- 
tices. 

Where sum to be 
paid exceeds £5, ap- 
peal may be made to 
next Court of Quarter 
Sessions 


proceedings by Sheriff 


way before a Justice 
or Justices of the 
Peace sitting in Petty 
Sessions 


(a) Informant to 
either—(i) | subscribe 
his name in register ; 
or (ii) forward to Dis- 
trict Registrar by post 
statement of particu- 
jars with statutory de- 
claration certifying 
same 

(b) When birth or 
death not duly regis- 
tered, and person whose 
duty it was to inform 
is convicted of failing 
to do so, Justices may 
order person to in- 
form District Registrar 
within certain time 

(c) No entry inadmis- 
sible as evidence merely 
by reason that it is not 
signed by informant 


(a) Declarations 
may be made before 
any Registrar or 
Justice of the Peace 

(b) Registrar may 
refuse to do an act 
for which a fee is de- 
mandable until such 
fee is first paid 

(c) Registrar - Gene- 
ral, Registrar, and 
Deputies exempt from 
serving on any jury 
or inqucst 


(a) Every Registrar 
exempt from serving 
on a jury or inquest, 
and from every paro- 
chial and corporate 
office whatever 

(4) Prosecution on 
indictment must be 
commenced within 
3 years after the com- 
mission of the offence 


(a) Clerk Register, 
with consent of His 
Majesty in Council, 
may diminish fees or 
alter forms 

(b) If parties, who 
are bound to give 
information, do not 
attend Registrar, he 
shall require them to 
do so, and, if they 
fail, he makes a 
second intimation, and 
on their failing again, 
applies to Sheriff, 
who issues a warrant 


(a) Superintendent 
Registrars and Regis- 
trars exempt from 


serving on any jury or 
inquest, and from any 
parochial or cor- 
porate office whatever 

(0) Prosecution on 
indictment to be 
commenced within 38 
years after commission 
of offence 


Births. 


Adoption of Children 
Act 1896 


(a) Parent, or 

(b) Occupier of house 
or tenement in which 
birth took place 


Legitimation Act 
1905 


Notification of 
Births Act 1910 


(a) Father or 
mother, or, in case of 


death, absence, or 
inability 
(b) Occupier of 


house or tenement in 
which child born, and 
(c) Person or per- 
sons having charge of 
child, and 
(ad) Each person 
present at birth 


Notification of 
Births Act 1907 


(a) Father or 
mother; or, in de- 
fault, 

(ob) Occupier of 
house in which child 
born ; or 

(c) Each person 


present at birth; or 
(d) Person having 
charge of child 


(a) Parent or 
parents, or, in case of 
death or inability of 
parents— 

(b) Person in charge 
of child, and 

(c) Occupier of 
house or tenement in 
which birth took 
place, and 

(d) Nurse present 


(a) Father and 
mother, or, in de- 
fault, 

(6) Occupier of 


house in which to his 
knowledge child was 
born, and 

(c) Each person pre- 
sent at birth, and 

(d) Person having 
charge of child 


ee ee ee ee 
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LAWS RELATING TO THE REGISTRATION OF Birtus, ETC. 


CONSPECTUS OF ACTS IN FORCE RELATING TO THE REGISTRATION OF BIRTHS, 


COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA, AND IN ENGLAND 


Particulars. New South Wales. Victoria. 
, rae | ML F i : } 
3. Particulars Year. iii Year. Pee Name 
yequired for Regis- | Place. Name of Re- (s) ogistrar. — 
Gaion a Birth gistrar (a) Child—(i) When 
(a) Child; (i) When | and where born ; (ii) 


4. Period within 
which Registration 
should be made 


_5. Second  Pe- 
riod within which 
Registration may 


be made, and Pro- 
cedure for Regis- 
tration during that 
Period 


cording to the best of } trar. _ Fee, 5s. rticulars 

his knowledge and ~ of 25. 6d. biome 
belief of particulars 

required 


* Rank 


and where born; (ii) 
Name, and whether 
present or not; (iii) 
Sex 

(o) Father. A. (i) 
Name and Surname; (ii) 
or Profession ; 
(iii) Age; (iv) Birth- 


place. B. (i) When 
and where married ; 
(ii) Previous issue, 


living (names and ages), 
deceased (sexes) 

(c) Mother. (i) Name 
and maiden name; (ii) 
Age; (iii) Birthplace 

(d) Informant. Sig- 
nature, Description, 
and Residence 

(ec) Witnesses; (i) 
Accoucheur ; (ii) Nurse 
or (iii) Names of Wit- 
nesses 

(f) Signatures of Dis- 
trict Registrar, date 
and where registered 

(g) Name, if added 
after Registration of 
Birth 


Sixty days next after 
the birth 
Six months next 


after birth or arrival in 
State if not born there- 
in. Registrar to regis- 
ter upon (a) some per- 
son present at birth, or 
(6) parent making sol- 
emn declaration ac- 


Twelve months next 


Name, whether pre- 
sent of not; (iii) Sex 

(6) Father — (i) 
Name, surname, occu- 
pation ; (ii) Age; (iii) 
Birthplace; (iv) When 
and where married ; 
(v) Previous issue, liv- 
ing and deceased 

(¢) Mother—(i) Name 
and maiden surname; 
(ii) Age; (iii) Birth- 
place 

(d) Informant, Sig- 
nature, Description, 
and Residence 

(e) Witnesses — (i) 
Accoucheur ; (ii) Nurse 
by whom certified ; 
(iii) Names of occupier 
or other witnesses 

(f) Registrar — (i) 
When registered and 
where; (ii) Signature 
of Registrar 

(7) Name. if added 
after Registration of 
Birth 


Sixty days next after 


day of birth 


after birth. (a) Any 
person present at birth, 
or (b) father or fe) guar- 
dian to make solemn 
declaration of parti- 
eulars before Govern- 
ment Statist or Regis- 


Queensland. 


South Australia. ; 


1. ReGIsTRATION OF BIRTHS 


B.—Births 


Date Received. 
District. 

(a) Child—(i) When 
born; (ii) Where born 
(name of place or 
street) ; (iii) Christian 
name and sex 

(b) Father—(i) Chris- 
tian name (in full); 
(ii) Surname; (iii) 
Profession, trade, or 
occupation, and age 
last birthday; (iv) 
Birthplace; (v) Date 
of marriage (to mother 
of child herein men- 
tioned); (vi) Where 
married (to mother of 
of child herein men- 
tioned) ; 

(vii) Date and place of 
any previous marriage 

(c) Previous children 
of father living—(i) 
by marriage to mother 
of child herein men- 
tioned (names and 
ages last birthday) ; 
(ii) by any previous 
marriage (names and 
ages last birthday) ; 

(d) Children dead— 
(i) by marriage to 
mother of child herein 


mentioned (number 
and sex); (ii) by any 
previous marriage 


(number and sex) 

(e) Mother—(i) Chris- 
tian name ; (ii) If pre- 
viously widowed, Tate 
surname ; (iii) Maiden 
surname and age; (iv) 
Birthplace 

({) Name and address 
of doctor in attendance 
at birth (if present) 

(g) Name of nurse or 
other person present 
at birth 

(2) Informant — (i) 
Signature; (ii) Rela- 
tionship to child; (iii) 
Residence ; (iv) Wit- 
ness to signature; (v) 
Date 


Sixty days next after 
the birth 


Three years follow- 
ing birth or arrival of 
child of under 18 
months in the State. 
Parent to make solemn 
declaration before J.P. 
and pay fee of 28, 6d. 


Year. Name of District. 


(a) When born, and 
where 
(b) Name (if any) 
(c) Sex 
Name, surname, 
and birthplace of father 
(e) Name, surname, 


and birthplace of 
mother 

(f) Year of marriage 
of parents 


(g) Number of pre- 
vious issue—(i) living ; 
(ii) deceased 

(h) Rank or profes- 
sion of father 

(i) Signature, deserip- 
tion, and residence of 
informant. 

(i) When registered 

(k) Signature of Re- 
gistrar £3 

() Name, if added 
after registration of 
birth 

(m) Date of entry 


i an a li RET | CO: A A I em 


Forty-two days next 
after the day of birth 


Six calendar months 
from birth. Registrar 
may require (a) person 
required to give infor- 
mation, or (b) any per- 
son present at or cog- 
nizant of birth to make 
solemn declaration of 
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LAWS RELATING 0 THE REGISTRATION OF BIRTHS, ETC. 


DEATHS, AND MARRIAGES, AND THE LEGITIMATION OF CHILDREN IN 


AND WALES, SCOTLAND AND IRELAND—continwed. 


THE 


Scotland. 


Western Australia. Tasmania. | England and Wales. | 
= t 
ee ee eel ee uP eer ea 
AND DEatus— continued. 
—continued. 
Name_ of District | Year. Name of Dis- (a) When born Year. 
and Registrar trict. (b) Name (if any) 
(a) Child—(i) When (a) Born—{i) When; (c) Sex 
and where born; (ii) | (ii) Where (@) Name and sur- 


Name, and whether 
present at registration 
or not; (iii) Sex 

(b) Father—A. (i) 
Name and surname, 
rank or _ profession ; 
(ii) Age; (iii) Birth- 
place. B. (i). When 
and where married; 
(ii) Previous issue, liv- 
ing and deceased 

(c) Mother—(i) Name 
and maiden surname ; 
(ii) Age; (iii) Birth- 
lace 

(d) Informant, signa- 
ture, description and 
residence 

(e) Witnesses — (i) 
Accoucheur ; (ii) Nurse 
by whom certi- 
fied; (iii) Names of 
occupier or other wit- 
nesses 

(f) When registered 
and where 

(g) Signature of Dis- 
trict Registrar 


(i) Name, if added | 


after registration of 
birth 


(b) Name of child 
(if any) 

(c) Sex 

(d) Father, 
and surname 

{e) Mother — (i) 
Name and surname ; 
(ii) Maiden surname ; 
(iii) When married ; 
(iv) Where married ; 

(f) Rank or profes- 
sion of father 

(g) Jnformant—(i) 
Signature; (ii) De- 
scription; (iii) Re- 
sidence 

(h) When registered 

(i) Signature of Re- 
gistrar 

(j) Name, if added 
after registration of 
birth 


hame 


Sixty days next after 
day of birth. Fee for 
registration by Dis- 
trict Registrar 1s., by 
Assistant Registrar 2s. 


Twelve months fol- 
lowing day of birth or 
arrival in State of child 
of under 18 months. 
Parent or other person 
making application to 
make statutory de- 
claration as to truth of 
particulars and pay fee 
of 53s. to District or 
10s. to Assistant Regis- 


Sixty days next 


after birth 


Twelve months next 


after birth. (a) Per- 
son present at birth, 
or (b) parent or (¢) 
guardian, to make 
solemn declaration be- 
fore Registrar of par- 
ticulars and pay fee of 
6s. Registrar may re- 
quire attendance at 
his office 


name of father 

(e) Name and 
maiden surname of 
raother 

(f) Rank or profes- 
sion of father 

(g) Signature, de- 
scription, and resi- 
dence of informant 

(h) When registered 

(i) Signature of Re- 
gistrar 

(j) Baptismal name, 
if added after regis- 
tration of birth 


Yorty-two days 
next after day of 
birth 


Three months from 
date of birth. Any 
person required to 
furnish particulars to 
attend, within seven 
days after notice, at 
Registrar’s office and 
give required infor- 
mation 


i | 


. Parish. 
County or Burgh. 
Name of Registrar. 
(a) Child—(i) Name 

(if given), and whether 

informant present 

or not. Baptismal 
name (if different), or 
name given without 
baptism and date of 

insertion thereof ; (ii) 

Sex; (iii) When born, 

year, day of month, 

hour; (iv) Where 
born, if in lodgings, 
so stated 

(b) Father — (i) 

Name, rank, profes- 

sion, or occupation, 

age, birthplace; (ii) 

When and _ where 

tmaarried, issue living 

and deceased 

(c) Mother — Natne, 
maiden name, age, 
birthplace 

(d) Informant — 

Signature of father 

or mother, or other 

informant and _ resi- 
dence, if out of house 


in which birth oc- 
curred 

(e) When and where 
registered. Signature 
of Registrar 


Twenty-one days 


next after birth 


Three months after 
date of birth. (a) Per- 
son required to give 
information, or (b) 
any person having 
knowledge of parti- 
culars, wpon being re- 
quired, to attend per- 
sonally and give in- 
formation to Registrar 


Troland. 


Name of District, 
Union, and County. 

(a) Date and place of 
birth 

(b) Name (if an 

(c) Sex a 

(d) Name, surnaie, 
and dwelling-place of 
father 

(e) Name, surname, 
and maiden name of 
mother 

(f) Rank and profes- 
sion of father 

(g) Signature, quali- 
fication, and residence 
of informant 

(h) When registered 

(i) Signature of Re - 
gistrar 

(j) Baptismal name , 
if added after regis- 
tration of birth, and 
date 


Forty-two days next 


efter birth 


Three months from 


date of birth, Any of - 
the persons required 
to give information, to 
attend, after 7 days’ 
notice, personally at 
Registrar’s office and 
give information 
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CONSPECTUS OF ACTS IN FORCE RELATING TO THE REGISTRATION OF BIRTHS, 
ALIA, AND IN ENGLAND 


Particulars. 


6. Phiri Period 
within which Regis- | 
tration may be 
made and Proce- 
dure for Registra- | 
tion during that | 
Period i 


7. Final Peried 
after which Iegis- 
tration may not be 
made 


New South Wales. 


COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTR 


Victoria. 


Six months following 


birth if it took place in 
State or after arrival 
in State, if child born at 
sea or outside of New 
South Wales 


8. Registration of 
Birth occurring 
outside State or 
District 


9. Registration of 
Birth occurring at 
sea 


In case of arrival 
in New South Wales of 
child wander 18 months 
of age, born at sea or 
in any place outside of 
New South Wales, 
whose parents are 
about to take up their 
abode therein, Regis- 
trar to register birth 
upon solemn deelara- 
tion by parent of par- 
ticulars 


Master of British or 


Colonial vessel on ar- 
rival in port in New 
South Wales to furnish 
to Health Officer of 
port, or, if there be 
none, to Chief Officer 
of Customs, particu- 
lars of birth 


Seven years from 
date of birth. Written 
authority of Govern- 


ment Statist in accond- 
ance with regulations 
mequired prior to regis- 
tration. Fee, 10s.. and 
search, costing 2s. 6d., 
must be first made, in 
proof of birth not hav- 
ing been previously 
registered 


Seven years from 
date of birth, except 
by the authority of a 
Judge of Supreme 
Court or of County 
Courts. Fee and search 
as No. 6 


The birth of a child, 
born at sea or in any 
State of the Common- 
wealth other than Vic- 
toria, of parents whose 
ordinary place of abode 
is within Victoria, may, 
within 12 months of 
birth, be registered 
upon solemn declara- 
tion by parent or 
guardian. If born at 
sea, after 12 months 


Master of - vessel 
trading to any port in 
Victoria to forthwith 
make a minute setting 
forth partienlars, and 
on arrival to send certi- 
fieate of minute to 
Government Statist for 
entry in Marine Regis- 
ter book 


Queensland. 


South Australia. 


1. ReGIsSTRATION OF BIRTHS 


‘Three years follow- 
ing birth or arrival in 
State of child under 
18 months of age 


No provision is made 
except for births at 
sea, but according to 
the Amendment Act 
of 1867 a Registrar 
may register “after 
60 days and within 3 
years following the 
arrival in the colony 
of any child under the 
age of 18 months" 


Master of British or 
Colonial vessel, on ar- 
rival in port in Queens- 
land, to furnish to 
Health Officer of port, 
or, if there be none, 
to Chief Officer of Cus- 
toms, particulars of 
birth 


B.— Births 


Six calendar months 
from birth, unless child 
born at sca or in any 
part of Australasia other 
than South Australia 


In case of child born 


at sea or in any part of 
Australasia, other than 
Sonth Australia, of 
parents whose ordinary 
place of abode is within 
South Australia, Regis- 
trar may register birth 
on solemn declaration 
of particulars by father, 
mother, or guardian, or 
rson approved by 
Registrar-General 


-_— 
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DEATHS, AND MARRIAGES, AND THE LEGITIMATION OF CHILDREN IN THE 
AND WALES, SCOTLAND AND IRELAND—continued. 


Western Australia. Tasmania. England and Wales. Scotland. Treland. 
| 
AND Dnatus—continued. 
—continued. 
Seven years from Five years from Twelve months next Twelve months next 


date of birth. Written 
authority of Registrar- 
General in accordance 
with regulations  re- 
quired prior to regis- 
tration. Fee: 5s. to 
District, 10s. to As- 
sistant Registrar 


Seven years from 
date of birth, except by 
authority of Judge of 
Supreme Court 


| 
| 
| 


date of birth. Written 
authority of Regis- 
trar-General required 
prior to registration. 
Fee 5s. 


Five years from 
date of birth, except 
on authority of Judge 
of Supreme Court 


after birth. Any per- 
son required to fur- 
nish particulars to 
attend, within seven 
days of notice, at 
Registrar’s office and 
give required infor- 
mation with solemn 
declaration in pre- 
sence of Registrar and 
Superintendent Reg- 
ister, who both sign 
register and receive 
fee of 2s. 6d. 


after birth. Any person 
required to give infor- 
mation to attend, after 
7 days’ notice, at office 
of Registrar, produce 
solemn declaration of 
particulars required, 
and pay fee of 2s, 6d. 


Twelve months next 
after birth, except 
under authority of 
Registrar-General and 
on payment of fee of 
10s. 


Three months fol- 
lowing day of birth, 


unless parents or 
guardian make 
declaration before 


Sheriff and pay fce 
of 2s. 


Twelve months next 
after birth, except on 
written authority of 
Registrar- General and 
payment of fee of 5s, 


Parent of child under 
18 months of age, born 
in any country other 
than Western Austra- 
lia, if remaining with- 
in Western Australia 
for 60 days, to inform 
District Registrar and 
make within such pe- 
riod statutory declara- 
tion of the truth of all 
particulars 


Master of British or 
Colonial vessel, on ar- 
rival at port in Wes- 
tern Australia, to send 
through Health Officer 
of port, or, if none, 
through Chief Officer 


_of Customs, particulars 


of birth to District 


. Registrar, who enters 


same in Marine Regis- 
ter of Births and trans- 
mits form to Regis- 
trar-General for entry 
in general Marine Reg- 


_ister of Births 


In case of arrival 
in State of child 
whose birth has not 
been registered else- 
where, and who is 
under 18 months at 
time of arrival, born 
at sea or in any place 
outside of State, 
whose parents or 
guardians are about 
to take up their abode 
in the State, Regis- 
trar may, within 12 
months after arrival, 
on solemn declara- 
tion by one parent or 
guardian, register 
birth without fee 


(a) Consular officer 
to register child born 
within his district 

(6) Child born 
abroad not within 
consular district may 
be registered at any 
consulate, provided 
consular officer satis- 
fied and 7 years have 
not elapsed since birth 
and sanction of Secre- 
tary of State obtained 

(¢) Person removing 
from a sub-district, 
before registration 
took place, may make 
declaration, within 3 
months, to Registrar 
of sub-district ta 
which he has moved, 
which declaration is 
forwarded on pay- 
ment of fee of 2s. to 
Registrar of district 
in which birth took 
place 


(a) If parish where- 
in birth occurred is 
different from parish 
of domicile of parents, 
Registrar of former 
to transmit copy of 
entry to Registrar of 
latter, who is to 
transcribe same in 
his register, noting on 
margin name of parish 
of birth 

(b) Birth of child of 
any Scottish subject 
taking place in a for- 
eign country, if inti- 
mated to Deputy 
Clerk Register within 
12 months thereof, 
and certified by Brit- 
ish Consul, 
entered in “ The Tor- 
eign Register ” 


to be | 


(a) Any person re- 
quired to give infor- 
mation who removes, 
before registration, out 
of district in which 
birth took place, may 
give information in 
presence of Registrar 
paying fee 23. De- 
claration to be sent 
to Registrar of district 


| where birth took place 


and entered there 

‘b) Birth of child of 
Irish parents which 
takes place in a foreign 
country, if inf d 
to Registrar-General 
within 42 menths 
thereof and certified by 
British Consul, ta be 
enicred in © Phe TFor- 
cign Register ** 


(a) Master of British 
ship to enter birth in 
log book, and, on 
arrival at port in 
United Kingdom, or 
at such time and place 
as Board of Trade 
directs, to send re- 
turn to Registrar- 
General of Shipping 
and Seamen, who for- 
wards copy to Regis- 
trar-General of Births 
and Deaths for entry 
in Marine Register 
Book 

(b) Captains of His 
Majesty's ships to 
send return direct to 
Registrar - General 
of Births and Deaths 


Same as England 
and Wales 


Same as England. 


and Wales 


LAWS RELATING TO THE REGISTRATION OF BiIRrHs, ETC. 


CONSPECTUS OF ACTS IN FORCE RELATING TO THE REGISTRATION OF BIRTHS, 
COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA, AND IN ENGLAND 


Particulars. 


10. Registration 
in event of finding 
new-born child 
exposed 


| New South Wales. 


Victoria. 


Chicf or head con- 
stable to forthwith in- 
form Registrar thereof 
and of place where 
found 


\ 


11. Registration 
of Birth of illegi- 
timate, adopted, or 


still-born Child, 
(Special — provis- 
tons) 


12. Registration 
of Name given 
given subsequent to 
Registration of 
Birth 


13. Evidence .. 


SSS ES AER tetas emanstlbbad 


(No provision) 


Parent, within 7 
days, to deliver to Dis- 
trict Registrar certi- 
fieate, sizned by minis- 
ter or other person who 
gave name. Registrar 
to make additional 
entry in register and 
certify same on certi- 
ficate. Minister or other 
person giving name to 
deliver certifieate on 
payment of fee of 1s, 


Certified copies of 
registers admissible as 
pe gre (Evidence 
Act 


Member of 
force in charge of 
nearest police station 
to forthwith give notice 
and information of fact 
and place of finding to 


Government Statist or — 


District Registrar 


Tllegitimeie Child.— 


by father. he may be 
registered as father and 
his name given to child. 
Occupier of house in 
which illegitimate child 
born to notify Regis- 
trar within 3 days. If 
not in city, town, or 
borough, notification 
to be made within 1 
week to Registrar or 
member of police force 
in charge of nearest 
police station. if 
mother is occupier 3 
weeks allowed for in- 
formation 


Tf name given within 


12 months of registra- 
tion by baptism or in 
presence of Registrar 
(a) Minister or Regis- 
trar to sign certificate 
and deliver to parent 
or guardian or person 
procuring the giving of 
the name. (b) Parent, 
ete.. to deliver certi- 
ficate to Government 
Statist or District 
Registrar. (c) Regis- 
trar to register name 
on receipt of certificate 


registers or entries, 
signed by Government. 
Statist or Assistant 
Government Statist, to 
be prima facie evidence 
in any Court or before 
any person acting judi- 
cially 


police 


| Illegitimate Child.— 
When birth registered | 


Certified copies of 


Queensland, 


South Australia. 


1. ReeristRaTION oF BrirtHs 


Same as New South 
Wales 


Occupier of house in 
which illegitimate child 
born, within 8 days of 
birth, to notify Dis- 
trict Registrar in writ- 
ing. If house not in 
city or town notice 
may be given within 
1 week to District 
Registrar or officer in 
charge of nearest police 
station. If mother is 
occupier 3 weeks al- 
lowed. Parent not re- 
lieved from onus of 
registration 


Same as New South 


Wales 


(a) Certificates or 
certified copies given 
and sealed by Regis- 
trar-General or Dis- 
trict Registrar to be 
received in all Courts 
of justice as evidence 

(2) Certificate of 
Registrar-General that 
original register is lost 
or destroyed to be re- 
ceived in any Court of 
justice as conclusive 
evidence 


B.— Births 


Constable of or resi- 
dent within district or 
person by whom child 
is found to forthwith 
give notice and infor- 
mation thereof and of 
place where found to 
District Registrar 


(No provision) 


If name given™within 
6 months after regis- 
tration in presence of 
Registrar, District 
Registrar, on receipt of 
feo of 10s., to register 
name or additional name 
in register and notify 
Reams Denman there- 
0 


(a) Certified copies 
of entries under hand 
and seal of Registrar- 
General or Deputy 
Registrar-General to be 
received as evidence in 
any Court of justice 
within South Australia 
and its dependencies 

(b) Certificate of 
Registrar-General that 
register is lost or de- 
stroved also to be evi- 
dence 


a 


ose 
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DEATHS, AND MARRIAGES, AND THE LEGITIMATION OF CHILDREN IN THE 
AND WALES, SCOTLAND AND IRELAND—continwed. 

Western Australia. | Tasmania, | England and Wales. | Scotland. Ireland 
AND D5atHs—continued. 
—continued. 

Chieti or head of (No provision) Person tinding and Person finding t f 
police in district to in- person in whose fosthwrth pga Gone mace pa 
form District Regis- charge child placed | to Registrar, or to 


trar thereof and of 
place where child was 
found 


(a) Adopted Child.— 
When order of adop- 
tion made, Registrar 
to make entry in regis- 
ter of surname of 
adopting parent 

(b) Still-born Child, 
—Birth to be regis- 
tered, without fee, 
within 14 days. If born 
more than 10 miles 
from nearest medical 
practitioner, magis- 
trate, or officer of 
police, birth to be re- 
ported within 14 days 
of burial to nearest 
police officer 


Parent or guardian 
or person procuring 
name to be altered or 
given, within 60 days, 
to deliver to District 
Registrar certificate 
signed by minister or 
other person who has 
altered or given name. 
Certificate to be given 
on payment of fee of 
1s. Registrar to enter 
name in register, on 
receipt of fee of 2s. 6d., 
and transmit certified 
copy to Registrar- 
General 


Certified copies of 
registers or of entries 
in registers, signed and 
sealed by Registrar- 
General or District 
Registrar, to be received 
as prim facie evidence 
in all proceedings, whe- 
ther civil or criminal 


Illegitimate Child. — 


Father not required 
to give information. 
Registrar not to enter 
name of father except 
at joint request of 


both mother and 
father 

(Also same as 
Queensland) 


to give, within 7 davs, 
such information as 
he possesses to Regis- 
trar and to. sign 
register 


Inspector of Poor, or 
to District Constable, 
who give notice there- 
of to  Procurator- 
fiscal 


(a)Lllegitimate Child, 
—Father not required 
to give information. 
Name of father not to 
be entered in register, 
except at ioint re- 
| quest of both parents 
| (b) Still-born Chilt, 
—Birth 
| registered 


not to be 


Illegitimate Child. 
—Same as Ungland 
and Wales 

When paternity 
found by decree of 
Court, Clerk of Court 
to notify, within 10 
days, Registrar of 
parish of domicile of 
father, who adds to 
entry name of father 
and “‘ illegitimate ” in 
margin 

If child registered 
as illegitimate found 
by Court to be legi- 
timate, entry to be 
made 

If cnild legitimated 
per subsequens malri- 
monium, Registrar to 
note same on mar- 
gin with date of mar- 
riage 


Illegitimate Chila.— 
No person, as father, 
required to give infor- 
mation 

Registrar not to 
enter name of father, 
except on joint request 
of both parents 


Parent or guardian 
or person who signed 
original entry, within 
12 months of regis- 
tration, to deliver to 
Registrar certificate 
signed by minister or 
parent or guardian 
giving name, with fee 
of 2s. Registrar to 
enter name and send 
certificate, with copy 
of entry, to Registrar- 
General. Fee to 
minister for certificate 
of baptism not to 
exceed 1s. 


Parent or guardian, 
within 12 months 
after registration, to 
have name entered 
in register on giving 
certificate of  bap- 
tism or other cer- 
tificate to Registrar 
with fee of 1s. Regis- 
trar to enter same and 
forward copy to Reg- 
istrar-General. Lf child 
baptised, minister 
signs certificate, on 
receipt of fee of 1s., 
otherwise parent or 
guardian signs 


(a) Parent or guard- 
ian or person procur- 
ing name to be given, 
within 6 months, to 
give Registrar certi- 
ficate of baptism or 
other certificate with 
fee of 1s. Registrar 
to insert name in 
register and transmit 
duplicate to Deputy 
Clerk Register 

(b) After 6 months 
authority of Sheriff 
necessary 

Certificate of regis- 
tration to be pro- 
duced at baptism, in 
default Minister to 
forthwith notify bap- 
tism to Registrar 


(a) Copy of register 
or of entry, certified 
under hand of Regis- 
trar or deputy, and 
sealed or stamped, to 
be evidence in any 


Cow 

(b) Certificate under 
hand of Registrar- 
General that original 
register is lost or 
destroyed to be con- 
clusive evidence 

(c) Certificate from 
any part of British 
Dominions not to 
require further proof 


Certified copy of 
entry in general regis- 
ter, sealed with seal 
of Gereral Register 
Office, to be received 
as evidence in all 
Courts 


Pxtract of entry, 
signed by Deputy 


Clerk Register or 
Registrar, admissible 
as evidence in all parts 
of His Majesty’s Do- 
minions 


Same as England 
and Wales 
Certified copy of 


entry, stamped with 
seal of General Register 
Office, admissible as 
evidence in all parts of 
His Majesty’s Domin- 
jons 
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/ 


CONSPECTUS OF ACTS IN FORCE RELATING TO THE REGISTRATION OF BIRTHS, 


COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA, AND IN ENGLAND 


Particfilars. 


New South Wales. 


Victoria, 


Queensland. 


| South Australia. 


a 


14. When copy 
of Entry in Regis- 
ter not Evidence 


15. Penalties .. 


16. Miscel- 
laneous 


No register or certi- 
fied copy to be re- 
ceived in evidence 
when registration has 
been effected six 
months—(a) following 
such birth in New South 
Wales; or (b) after 
the arrival in New 
South Wales of the 
child, if born at sea 
or outside the State 


Failing to give notice 


in accordance with 
Notification of Births 
Act, max., £2 


Notification of Births 
Act 1915 (only applies 
to “imed munici- 
alities and shires),— 
ather, if actually re- 
siding in house when 
birth took place, or per- 
son in attendance upon 
mother, to give notice 
within 86 hours to 
Under-Secretary of De- 

riment of Public 
ealth or person autho- 
rized by him. To 
apply to child which 
has issued after 28th 
week of pregnancy, 
alive or dead. Notifi- 
cation in addition to 
ordinary registration of 
birth 


a Cees wee ee a 
Cremation Act 1913 .. Oa Act 1891, 


1. Acts relating 
to Registration. of 
Deaths 


$e Ee eee 


(a) No register or 
entry to be given in 
evidence unless signed 
and attested by infor- 
mant, nor certified 
copy unless original so 
signed and attested 

(b) No register or 
certified copy to be 
evidence wherein it 
appears that 12 months 
have intervened be- 
tween birth and regis- 
tration, unless made 
by written authority 
of Government Statist 


Registering birth 
after 60 days in contra- 
vention of Act, max., 
£5 


Cemeteries Act 1915 


1. RectIstRatrion or Brrras 


(No provision) 


Neglecting to give 
notice of birth of illegi- 
timate child, max., £25, 
or imprisonment for 
six months 


Registering birth after 


B.—Births 


(No provision) 


> 
ow 


six months fol 
day of birth, max., £5 


Se tle 9 es: mana ta AA at I a sl 


| 
| 


C.— 
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DEATHS, AND MARRIAGES, AND THE LEGITIMATION OF CHILDREN IN THE 
AND WALES, SCOTLAND AND IRELAND—continued. 

Western Australia. Tasmania. England and Wales, Scotland, Treland, 
AnD Deatas—continued. 
—continued. 

(a) When 12 months (a) When birth was (a) Unless register No register of birth, When 0 
have intervened be- | registered after 12 | signed by informant } except in case of :hild | with en) of Gon 
tween birth and regis- | months, unless entry | or entry made upon } bornatsea,admissible | Register Office — 
tration, unless entry | made on written | certificate from Coro- | in evidence if made ak 
made by _ written | authority of Registrar- | ner or in pursuance | after 3 months have 


authority of Registrar- 
General 

(b) When 7 years 
have expired between 
birth and registration, 
unless entry made by 


authority of Judge oi 


Supreme Court 


District 
knowingly registering 
birth after 12 months, 
max., £50 


Deaths. 


Cremation Act 1897 


Registrar 


| notice 


General 

(6) When birth was 
registered after 5 
years, unless entry 
made on authority of 
Judge of Supreme 
Court 


of provisions with 
respect to registration 
of birth at sea 

(b) When registra- 
tion was made after 3 
months from birth 
unless signed by both 
Superintendent Regis- 


trar and Registrar 


(c) When made 
after 12 months, unless 
under authority of 
Registrar-General 


elapsed between date 
of birth and registra- 
tion, unless entry 
signed by District 
Bxaminer 


(a) Registrar re- 
gistering 12 months 
after birth, save as 
provided by Act and 
by Legitimation Act, 
max., £50 

(b) Failing to give 
under WNoii- 
fication of Bérthe Act, 
max., 20s. 


(a) Penalty not to 
be imposed if within 
60 days of birth 
declaration made and 
posted to Registrar 

(b) Notification of 
Births Act 1910 (ap- 
plies only to pro- 
claimed Local Au- 
thority Districts).— 
Same as New South 
Wales, except that 
information to be 
given to clerk of Local 
Authority 


a 


Cremation Act 1905.| 


Registration of 
Deaths in War Act 
1915 


(a) Registering birth 


after 3 months without 
declaration, or after 
12 months without 
authority, max., £10 

(b) Failing to notify 
birth under Notifica- 
tion of Births Act, 
max., £1 


(a) Wailing to give 
notice of birth within 
21 days, max., 20s. ; 
within 3 months, max., 
40s. 

(6) Failing to give 
notice of finding of 
exposed new-born 
child. Registrar fail- 
ing to enter registra- 
tin of illegitimacy or 


legitimacy or to 
transmit extract, 
max., 408. 


(c) Failing to pro- 
duce child on demand 
by Registrar, 40s. 

(d) Registering birth 
after 3 months with- 
oe authority, max., 

5 


(a) Failing to give 
notice of finding of 
new-born child  ex- 
posed, max., 20s. 

(b) Registering birth 
after 3 or 12 months 
in contravention of 
Act, max., £5 


(a) Registrar-Gene- 
ral may direct that 
place of birth be added 
to entry 

(b) Registrar, on 
demand at time of 
registration, to fur- 
nish certificate of 
registration on receipt 
of fee not exceeding 


(c) Notification of 
Births Act 1907 (only 
in force in such areas 
in which it is adopted 
by the Local Au- 
thority)—Same as 
New South Wales, 
except that informa- 
tion to be given to 
District Medical Offi- 
cer of Health 


Cremation Act 1902. 


_ Registration of 
Burial Act 1864 
Burial Laws Amend- 


ment Act 1880 


I 


When an entry of 
birth is made in a 
register, Registrar to 
give or transmit by 
post, within two days, 
without fee, extract 
of same to informant 


Cremation Act 1902 
Burial Grounds 
(Scotland) Act 1855 


mn 


Cemetery Clauses 


Act 1847 


LL 
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CONSPECTUS OF ACTS IN FORCE RELATING TO THE REGISTRATION OF BIRTHS, 


Particulars. 


New South Wales. 


2. Person re- 
quired to give No- 
tice and furnish 
Particulars of 
Death 


3. Particulars re- 
quired for Regis- 
tration of Death 


Tenant of house or 
place where death oc- 
curred 


District. Place. 
Registrar. 

(a) Descriptions—(i) 
When and where died ; 
(ii) Christian name and 
surname, rank and pro- 
fession; (iii) Sex and 


Year. 


age 

(b) (i) Cause of 
death; (ii) Duration 
of last illness; (iii) 
Medical attendant ; 
(iv) When he last saw 
deceased 

(ec) (i) Christian 
name and surname of 
father; (ii) if known, 
with rank or profession ; 
(iii) Christian and mai- 
den name of mother 

(d) Signature,  de- 
scription and residence 
of informant 

(e) (i) Signature of 
District Registrar ; (ii) 
Date; (iii) Where re- 
gistered 

(f) If burial regis- 
tered—a, (i) When; 
(ii) Where buried ; 
(iii) Undertaker by 
whom certified. 8B, 
(i) Name; and (ii) 
Religion of minister ; 
(iii) Names of two wit- 
nesses of burial 

(g) Where born and 
how long in Australa- 
sian colonies or States, 
indicating which 

(h) If deceased was 
married—(a) (i) Where ; 
(ii) At what age; (iii) 
‘To whom ; (b) Issue in 
order of birth, their 
names and ages 


Victoria. 


Queensland. 


COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA, AND IN ENGLAND 


| 


South Australia. 


A. Notice—(a) Occu- 
pier of house or tene- 
ment ; (6) legally 
qualified medical prac- 
titioner present at 
death; (ce) nurse pre- 
sent at death 

B. Particulars—(a) 
Every person present 
at death or in attend- 
ance during last  ill- 
ness or in case of death, 
illness, disability or de- 
fault; (6) occupier of 
house or tenement 


Year. District. 
Registrar. 
(a) Deseription—(i) 
No.; (ii) When and 


where died ; (iii) Name | 
and surname ; (iv) Sex | 


and age 

(b) (i) Cause of 
death; (ii) Duration 
of last illness; (iii) 


Legally qualified medi- | 


cal practitioner 


by 
whom certified ; 


(iv) 


When he last saw de- | 


ceased 

(c) Name and sur- 
name of father and 
mother (maiden name, 
if known) with occupa- 
tion 

(d) Signature,  de- 
scription and residence 
of informant 

(e) (i) Signature of 
Registrar; (ii) Date; 
(iii) Where registered 

(f) If burial regis- 
tered—(i) When and 
where buried, under- 
taker by whom certi- 
fied ; (ii) Name and 
religion of minister or 
names of witnesses of 
burial 

(g) Where born and 
how long in the Aus- 
tralian States, stating 
which 

(h) If deseased was 
married —a, (i) Where; 
(ii) At what age; (iii) 
To whom. B. Issue, in 
order of birth, names 
and ages 


1. ReGIsTRATION OF BIRTHS 


Tenant of house or 
place where death oc- 
curred 


District. 

(a) Date of death. 

(b) Where died. 

(c) Christian name 
(in full) and surname 

(d) Rank, profession 
or ocenpation 

(e) If deceased was 
in receipt of pension, 
state whether military, 
invalid or old-age 

(f) Age. 

(g) Cause of death 
and dv ation of illness 

(hk) Medical atten- 
dant and when he last 
saw deceased 

(i) Parents — A. 


Father: (i) Christian 
name; (ii) Surname; 
(iii) Rank or profession 
or occupation. B. 
Mother: (i) Christian 
name ; (ii) Maiden 
surname 


(j) Where deceased 
was born 

(k) How long deceased 
was in the Australian 
States (stating which) 

(1) Name of clergy- 
man (if any) who 
officiated at burial 

(m) If deceased was 
married—a. Married ; 
(i) Ist at; (ii) 2nd at, 
B. Age when married : 
Ist; (ii) 2nd. o. To 
whom deceased was 
married — (i) 1st — 
Christian name in full, 
surname ; (ii) 2nd— 
Ditto. D. Issne living 
—(i) By Ist marriage 
(names and = ages); 
(ii) By 2nd marriage, 
ditto. ©. Issue dead 
—(i) By 1st marriage 
(number and sex) ; (ii) 
By 2nd marriage, ditto 

(n) Name of under- 

ker K 

(0) Residence prior 
to admission to hospi- 
tal or institution 

(p) Informant — (i) 
Signature; (il) Rela- 
tionship (if any) to 
deceased; (iii) Resi- 
dence ; (iv) Date; (v) 
Witness to signature 


C.— Deaths 


(a) Father or mother 
of child 


(b) Occupier of house 
or tenement in which 
death happened 

(c) Any person autho- 
rized by (a) or (6) 


Year. District. 

(a) When died 

(b) Name and = sur- 
name 

(c) Sex 

(d) Age 
_(e) Rank or profes- 
sion 

(f) Usual residence 

(g) Birthplace and 
length of residence in 
Commonwealth 

(k) Age at marriage 
or re-marriage 

(i) Number of issne— 
living—(i) male; (ii) 
female 

(j) Number of issue 
deceased—(i) male ; (11) 
female 

(k) Cause of death 

(2) Place where death 
occurred 

(m) Signature,  de- 
scription and residence 
of informant 

(n) Signature of 
Registrar and date of 
registration 
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Occupier of house or (a) Occupier of (a) Nearest _rela- (a) Nearest rela- Same as Eneland 
tenement in which | house or tenement in | tives present at death | tives present at death | and Wales - 
death occurred which death took | or in attendance dur- (6) Occupier of 

place ing last illness, or, in | house or tenement 
(b) Relatives of | default (c) If occupier be 
deceased present at (b) Every other | person who died, 
death relative dwelling or | nearest relatives 
(ce) Each person | being inthe same sub- (d) Inmates of 
present at death, or, | district, or,in default house or tenement 
in default (c) Each person 
(d) Undertaker | present and occupier 
having charge of fune- | of house, or, in default 
ral (d) Bach inmate of 
house and persons caus- 
ing body to be buried 
Year. District. (a) Where died Year, Parish, District. Union. 
District. Registrar. (a) Died—(i) When; (6) Name and sur- | County or Burgh. County. 

(a) Descrintion—(i) | (ii) Where name Registrar (a) Date and place 
When and where died ; (b) (i) Name and (c) Sex (a) Name, rank, | of death 
(ii) Name and surname, | surname ; (ii) Birth- (d) Age profession or occupa- (6) Name and sur- 
rank or profession; | place ’ (e) Rank or profes- | tion name 
(iii) Sex and age (c) Sex sion (b) Sex (c) Sex 

(b) (i) Cause of (d) Age (f) Cause of death (c) Age (d) Condition 
death; (ii) Duration (e) Rank or pro- (g) Signature, de- (d) Where born and (e) Age last birth- 
of last illness; (iii) | fession scription and residence | how long in this dis- ay 
Medical attendant by (f) (i) Cause of | of informant trict (f) Rank, profession 
whom certified; (iv) | death; (ii) Medical (h) When registered (e) Parents’ names | or occupation 
When he last saw de- | attendant and rank, profession, (g) Certified cause 
ceased (g) Informant—(i) or occupation of death and duration 

(c) Name and sur- | Signature; _ (ii) De- (f) If deceased was | of illness 
name of father and | scription; (iii) Resi- married — (i) To (h) Signature, quali- 
mother, maiden name | dence whom; (ij) Issue in | fication and residence 


if known, with rank or 
profession 

(d) Signature, de- 

. scription and residence 
of informant 

(e) (i) Signature of 
District Registrar; (ii) 

“Date ; (iii) Where 
registered. 

(f) If burial regis- 
tered—(i) When and 
where buried, under- 
taker by whom certi- 
fied; (ii) Name and 
religion of minister, or 
names of witnesses of 
burial 

(g) Where born, and 
how long in the Aus- 
tralian colonies, stating 
which 

(b) Tf deceased was 
married — (i) Where ; 
(ii) At what age; (iii) 
To whom; (iv) Issue 


in order of birth, their 


names and ages 


(h) When registered 
(i) Signature of 
Registrar 


order of birth, names 
and ages 

(g) Particulars of 
death—(i) When died, 
year, day of month, 
how ; (ii) Where died; 
(iii) Cause of death 
and how long disease 
continued. Medical 
attendant by whom 
certified and when he 
last saw deceased ; 
(iv) Burial place, 
undertaker by whom 
certified ; 

(h) Signature of in- 
formant 

(i) When and where 
registered and signa- 
ture of) Registrar 


of informant 
(i) When registered 
(j) Signature of 
Registrar 
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New South Wales. 


RCE RELATING TO THE REGISTRATION OF BIRTHS, 
COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA, AND IN ENGLAND 


| 


Victoria 


4. Period with 
in which Registra- 
tion should be made 


5. Second period 
within which Re- 
gistration may be 
made 


6. Period after 
which Registration 
may not be made 


7. Registration 
of Death occurring 
elsewhere than in 
a house 


8. Registration 
of Death occurring 
at sea 


Thirty days next after 
death 


day of death | 
Particulars 21 days | 
next after death j 


Thirty days next after 
death 


In case any dead 
body is found exposed, 
Coroner, or, if there be 
none, nearest Justice 
of Peace to forthwith 
inform District Regis- 
trar thereof and of 
place where found 


Master of British or 
Colonial vessel, on ar- 
rival at port in New 
South Wales, to furnish 
health officer of port, 
or, if there be none, 
chief officer of Customs 
particulars on form 
supplied by latter 


If dead body found 


Twenty-one 


' 
days | 
next after death | 


exposed, Coroner or 
member of police force 
in charge of nearest 
police station to forth- 
with give notice and 
information of fact 
and Mace of finding to 
Government Statist or 
District Registrar 


lf any of His 
Majesty’s subiects dies 
at sea on board British 
or Colonial vessel trad- | 
ing regularly to any 
port in Victoria, master 
to forthwith make 
minute of particulars 
and send certificate to 
Government Statist, 
who enters same in 
Marine Register Book 


Notice, 7 days after | 


Queensland. 


South Australia. 


1. ReGISTRATION OF BrirTHs 


C.—Deaths 


Thirty days 


next | 
after death 
“Thirty days ~ next” 


after death 


Same as New Sonth 
Wales 


Master of British or 
Colonial vessel, on ar- 
rival at port in Queens- 
land, to furnish health 
officer of port, or, if 
there be none, chief 
officer of Customs par- 
yas required = by 

c 


Ten days after the 
day of death 


Six calendar months 
following the day of 
death Registrar may 
| require (a) person re- 
quired to give informa- 
tion ; or (6) any person 
| present at or cognizant 
of death to make solemn 
declaration of particu- 
% and pay feo of 2s. 
Od. 


Six calendar months 

| from death. unless 

death occurred at sea 

or i: some part of Aus- 

tralasia other than 
South Australia 


In case dead body 
found exposed, con- 
stable or Coroner to 
forthwith give notice 
and information thereof 
and of place where found 
to District Registrar 


| 
| 
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Fourteen days next | Hight days, inclu- Five days from Light days next Same as En ‘eel 
following the day of | sive of day of death. | date of death lf | after date of death and Wales : 
death If written notice be | written notice be sent i? 

| sent to Registrar | to Registrar with cer- 
| with certificate of | tificate of cause of 
| cause of death, par- | death, particulars 
| ticulars may be fur- | may be furnished 
nished within 3? days | within 14 days next 
next afterdayofdeath | after day of death 

Twelve months next Twelve months Twelve months Fourteen days after Ss 
following day of death. | from day of death or | from day of death, | date of death Per- and Wales coghidet 
Informant to make | finding of dead body Registrar may require | son required to give 
statutory declarationas | elsewhere than in | any person required | information or any 
to truth of particulars | house, Registrar may | to give information | other person having 
and pay fee. After 12 | require person re- | to attend personally | knowledge of particu- 
months registrationcan | quired to give infor- | within 7 days of lars to attend per- 
be effected on written | mation to attend per- | notice and give neces- | sonally and give in- 
authority of Registrar- | sonally within7 daysof| sary particulars formation to Registrar 
General and on pay- | noticeand furnish »ar- 
ment of fee ticulars to best of his 

knowledge and belief 

Seven years from Twelve months from Twelve months Fourteen days after Twelve months 
date of death except | date of death, but | from day of death, | date of death next after death 
by authority of a| Judge of Supreme | except on _ written except with written 
Judge of Supreme | Court may order Re- | authority of Regis- authority of Regis- 
Court gistrar to register | trar General trar-General and on 


When dead body 
found exposed, Resi- 
dent Magistrate to in- 
form District Regis- 
trar thereof, and of 
place where found 


death at any time 

When person does 
not die in house, or 
dead body found 
elsewhere than in 
house, every relative 
of deceased having 
knowledge of any par- 
ticulars, and, in de- 
fault, any person tak- 
ing charge of body, 
and person causing 
it to be buried. to give 
notice to Registrar 
within 8 days of 
death or finding and 
attend at office and 
sign register 


Every relative, hav- 
ing knowledge of any 
particulars, and, in 
default, every person 
present at death, and, 
in default, person 
finding body and per- 
son taking charge of 
same, and person 
causing body to be 
buried to furnish par- 
ticulars to Registrar 
within 5 days 


Master of British or 
Colonial vessel, on ar- 
rival at port in Western 
Australia, to send, 
through health officer 
of port, or, in default, 
through chief officer of 
Customs, free of charge, 
to District Registrar 
particulars of death. 
District Registrar re- 
gisters in Marine Re- 
gister of Deaths 


If person dies at 
sea on board any 
trading vessel entered 
or bound for any 
Tasmanian port, or, if 
person travelling to 
Tasmania dies at sea 
upon any vessel which 
touches at any Tas- 
manian port, captain 
orauthorized agent to 
give information to 
District Registrar, 
and sign register 


(a) Master of British 
ship to enter death in 
log-book with particu- 
lars, nationality and 
last place of abode of 
deceased, and send re- 
turn on arrival at any 
port in United King- 
dom, or at such time 
and place as Board 
of Trade directs, to 
Registrar-General of 
Shipping and Seamen. 
who forwards copy to 
Registrar-General of 
Births and Deaths for 
entry in Marine Re- 
gister Book 

(b) Captain of His 
Majesty's ship to send 
return direct to Re- 
gistrar-General of 
Births and Deaths 


(% In event of 
person dying not in 
house or tenement, 
occupier of house or 
tenement in which 
such person was at 
the time lodging or 
residing, or, if person 
was occupier, in- 
mates to notify Re- 
gistrar within 24 
hours. Tf not known 
where person lodged, 
amy person present at 
death or finding body, 
or any parish or pub- 
lic officer or person to 
whom body brought 
to inform Registrar 
who notifies Procura- 
tor-fiscal 

(v) Person finding 
dead body of new- 
born child to notify 
Registrar or Inspec- 
tor of Poor or District 
Constable 


Same as Ingland 
and Wales 


payment of fee of 5s. 


Same as IUngland 
and Wales 
Same as England 
and Wales 
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CONSPECTUS OF ACTS IN FORCE RELATING TO THE REGISTRATION OF BIRTHS, 
COMMONW EALTH. OF AUSTRALIA, mapa es ENGLAND 


Particulars. 


9. Registration 
of Death when 
Inquest is held 


10. Authority for 
Burvil 


11. Burial with- 
out Authority 


12, Burial when 
Inquest is held 


13. Burial 


of 
Still-born Child 


South Australia 


1. REGISTRATION OF BrrTus 


| 


| New South Wales. Victoria. Queensland. 
{ 
ss 
Coroner or Magis- Jury, Coroner, or | Coroner or Magis- 
trate to notify to Dis- | Magistrate to inquire | trate to notify to Dis- 
trict Registrar verdict | into particulars re- | trict Registrar verdict 
of jury or opinion of | quired for certificate | of jury or opinion of 
Magistrate, with par- | of death. Coroner or | Magistrate. with all 
ticulars required for | Justice to inform | other necessary  par- 
registration Government Statist or | ticulars 
Reuistrar 
District Registrar, Registrar, imme- Same as New South | 
immediately upon re- | dately upon register- | Wales 
gistering death, to | ing death, to deliver 
deliver, without fee, | to undertaker certifi- 
certificate of registra- | cate of registration of 
tion to undertaker, to.) death 
be handed to minister 
or person performing 
funeral service | 
| 
! 
| j 
| | 
Person burying or Person who _ buries, Person performing 
performing funeral or | cremates, or otherwise | funeral service 


religious service to give 
notice of facts forth- 
with to District Regis- 
trar 


Coroneror Magistrate 
may order body to be 
buried before registra- 
tion, and give certifi- 
cate to undertaker 


(No provision) 


disposes of body to 
give notice forthwith 
to Government Statist 
or, Registrar 


Coroner or Justice 
holding inquest may 
order body to be 
buried before registra- 
tion, and gives under- 
taker certificate of his 
order 


(No provision 


forthwith give notice to 
District Registrar 


Same as New South 
Wales 


(No provision: Pa 


C. 


Coroner” to” forthwith 
give notice of finding of 
dead body exposed, 
with certificate of sup- 
posed cause of death 


Registrar, imme- 
diately upon registering 
death, to deliver, with- 
out fee, to undertaker 
certificate of registra~ 
tion®of death, to be 
handed to person legally 
having charge, of, place 
of burial 


Person who" buries or 
inYany other way dis- 
poses of body to forth- 
with give notice to 
Registrar 


Coroner’ may order 
body to be buried before 
registration, and give 
certificate to under- 
taker, to be delivered 
to person Be aso hav- 
aS charge: of place of 


(No provision) 
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AND DratrHs—continued. 
—continued. 
ca 7 - ee { 
Coroner to notify Coroner, within 8 Coroner, within 5 When a i im 
Cor i | BOE Y t er, 1 a precogni- Coroner to send ;ta 
District Registrar ver- days of _finding of | days of finding of jury, | tion is held, Procura- | Registrar, within “ 
dict | of jury or his | jurv, to give informa- | to send particulars to | tor-fiscal toinform Re- | days of finding of jury 
opinion, with such par- ton to Registrar Registrar gistrar of result of certificate concerning 
ticulars as he requires same, and latter | death, specifying find- 


concerning the death 


District Registrar, | 
immediately upon re- | 
gistering death, to 


deliver to undertaker 
certificate of registra- 
tion, to be handed to 
minister or person who 
is required to bury or 
perform any religious 
service for the burial 


Registrar, imme- | 
diately upon register- 
ing death, to deliver | 
to person giving infor- | 
mation or to under- 
taker certificate of 
registration. to be 
handed to minister or 
person required to 
bury or perform any 
funeral or religious 
service at the burial 


makes entry accord- 
ingly 


ing of jury and cause 
of death 


Registrar, on re- 
ceipt of notice of 
death and medical 
certificate, to forth- 
with hand, free of 
charge, certificate of 
registration to person 
giving information or 
undertaker to be de- 
livered to person who 
buries body or per- 
forms any funeral or 
religious service for 
burial 


Registrar, imme- 
diately upon register- 
ing death, to deliver 
to informant, without 
fee, certificate of re- 
gistration, to be 
handed by undertaker 
to person in charge 
of cemetery or place 
of burial 


Registrar, on regis- 
tering death or receipt 
of written notice with 
certificate of cansefof 
death, to give, without 
fee, certificate of re- 
gistration to informant 
or undertaker. to be 
delivered to person 
who buries body or 
performs funeral ser- 
vice ie 


Person who buries 
or performs any fune- 
ral or religious service 
for burial to give 
notice forthwith to 
District Registrar 


Undertaker, or, in 
default, registrar or 
caretaker of cemetery 
or person burying or 
performing service to 
notity Registrar with- 
in 7 days, giving par- 
ticulars for registra- 
tion 


Person burying or 
performing funeral 
service to give notice 
to Registrar within 7 
days 


Person in charge of 
cemetery to give 
notice to Registrar 
within 3 days 


Coroner may order 
body to be buried 
before registration, and 
sive certificate to under- 
taker 


Coroner may order 
body to be buried he- 
fore registration, and 
give certificate to 
undertaker 


Coroner to give 
order for burial to 
relative of deceased 
or to person who 
causes body tobe 
buried or to under- 
taker 


(No provision) 


Person who buries 
body or _ performs 
funeral service without 
order from Coroner or 
certificate to ® notify 
Registrar or Registrar- 
General within 7 days 


Coroner may 
authorize burial before 
registration 


(a) Death to be re- 
aistered within 14 days 

(b) Interment to be 
authorized by  certi- 
ficate of duly qualified 
medical practitioner or 
certified midwife or 
nurse or police or resi- 
dent magistrate or 
officer of police not 
under rank of sergeant 

(c) If born 10 miles 
from such person certi- 
ficate not necessary, 
but birth must be re- 
ported within 14 days 
to nearest police office 


No person in con- 
trol of or who buries 
bodies in burial 
ground to permit bur- 
ial of still-born child 
without (a) certi- 


ficate of medical prac- 
titioner who was in 
attendance at birth 
or who has examined 
body, or (&) declara- 
tion by person, who 
would have notified 
birth, if born alive, 
that no medical prac- 
titioner was present 
or that certificate not 
obtainable and that 
child was not born 
alive, or (c) order of 
Coroner holding in- 
quest on body 


Still-born child not 
to be buried without 
either (a) certificate 
from registered medi- 
cal practitioner who 
was in attendance at 
birth or examined 
body, certifying that 
child was not born 
alive, or (b) declara- 
tion that no medical 
practitioner was pre- 
sent or that certi- 
ficate - was unobtain- 
able and that child 
was not born alive, 
or (c) if inquest was 
held, order for burial 
from Coroner 


(No provision) 


Same as England 


and Wales 
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Particulars. New South Wales. Victoria. 
14. Certificate of Medical attendant on Legally qualified 
deceased to deliver cer- | medical practitioner 


Cause of Death 


15. Special Pro- 
visions for Crema- 
tion 


16. Certificate of 
Burial 


17. Register of 


Burials 


tificate of cause of 
death to person whose 
duty it is to give it, 
with information of 
death, to District Re- 
gistrar 


Undertaker to trans- 
mit forthwith after 
burial to District Reg- 
istrar, certificate of 
burial signed by him- 
self and two respectable 
householders 


Register of burials 
a by District Regis- 
rar 


to certify to cause of 
death and duration of 
illness 


Queensland. 


South Austratia. 


I. REGISTRATION OF BrrTHS 


Medical certificate 
of cause of death where 
physician or surgeon 
attended on deceased 
to accompany certi- 
ficate of death 


Person in charge of 
cremation to forth- 
with transmit to Go- 
vernment Statist or 
Registrar certificate of 
cremation. Permission 
to cremate must have 
two certificates from 
ps ged qualified medi- 
cal practitioners, one 
of whom personally 
attended deceased, and 
the other a municipal 
officer of health or 
licensed under Ceme- 
teries Act 


District Registrar to 
issue ‘* Cremation Per- 
mit” (a) upon receipt 
from two legally quali- 
fied medical practi- 
tioners, one stating 
that one had been in 
attendance, both stat- 
ing that deceased died 
from natural causes, or, 
(>) after post-mortem 
shewing that deceased 
died from natural 
causes, or (c) upon 
receipt of certificate 
from J.P. who has held 
inquest that no further 
examination js neces- 
sary 

Registration to pre- 
cede issue of crema- 
tion permit 


Undertaker to trans- 
mit to Government 


signed by himself and 
minister officiating at 
burial or two respect- 
able witnesses who are 
householders 


All burials and cre- 
mations in a cemetery 
to be registered in 
register book kept by 
trustees of cemetery 


Same as New South 
Wales 


(No provision) a 


C.— Deaths 


Medical practitioner, 
who attended upon de- 
ceased or examined 
body, to deliver to 
nearest of kin, occupier, 
or other informant cer- 
tificate of cause of 
death, to be handed to 
District Registrar when 
notifying death 


Same as Queensland, 
with additional clause 
(d), in cases where death 
occurred in the Com- 
monwealth outside 
South Australia, upon 
receipt of certificates 
from two medical prac- 
titioners entitled to 
practise and actually 
practising 


(No provision) 
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Duly qualified medi- Medical practi- Registered medical | Medical person, who Registered modica} 


eal practitioner, who 
attended deceased to 
give certificate of cause 
of death to informant, 
to be delivered to Dis- 
trict. Registrar. Not 
necessary in ease of 
inquest 


tioner, who attended 
deceased’s last  ill- 
ness, to furnish certi- 
ficate of cause, both 
secondary and pri- 
mary, of death, free 
of cost to informant, 
to be delivered to 
Registrar. In absence 
of medical practi- 
tioner, midwife or 
other person acting in 
same eapacity 
give certificate 


may | 


practitioner in at- 
tendance during de- 
ceased’s last ilness 
to hand certificate of 
cause of death to 
informant, who de- 
livers it to Registrar. 
When inquest held, 
certificate of finding 
of jury sufficient 


was in attendance 
during last: illness and 
until death, within 
7 days to transmit to 
Registrar certificate 
of cause of death. If 
not sent, Registrar 
to transmit form, 
which must be re- 
turned, filled in, with- 
in 3 days of receipt 


practitioner, who at- 
fended deceased to 
give certificate of death 
to be delivered te 
Registrar. When in- 
quest held, certificate 
of finding of jury sufé- 
cient 


———— 


Undertaker or per- 
gon who buries or other- 
wise disposes of dead 
body to transmit forth- 
with to District Regis- 
trar certificate of burial 
signed by himself and 
by officiating minister 
or two respectable per- 
sons 


aS 


All burials within a 
eemetery to be regis- 
tered in register book 
kept by Trustees of 
cemetery. Searches to 
be allowed on payment 
of fee of Is. 


Sr ee 


Cremation Act 1905 
contains no specia 
provisions for registre 
tion of death when 
body cremated 


| to cause 
| confirmed by second 
| medical practitioner, 


(a) Cremation not 
permitted until death 
registered, except on 
Coroner’s certificate. | 
Certificate required (i) | 
from registered medi- 
eal practitioner who 
attended deceased in 
last iUlness and ean 
certify definitely as 
of death, 


or (ii) from medical 
practitioner, expert in 
pathology, appointed 
by cremation autho- 
rity, aiter post-mortem 
examination of (iil) 
from Coroner 

(b) Still-born child 
may be cremated, if 
certified as such by 
registered medical 
practitioner after ex- 
araination of body 


(No provision) 


ae 


(No provision) 


(No provision) 


a 


Registers of burials 
to be kept by rector, 
vicar, or curate of a 
parish burial ground 
or by person ap- 
pointed by owner of 
cemetery. Copies to 
be sent to Registrar 
of Eeclesiastical Court 
of Diocese 


Same as England 
and Wales 


me 


(No provision) 


All burials within 
any burial ground to 
be registered in reg- 
ister kept by Paro- 
chial Board. Private 
registers may be kept, 
but such do not re- 
lieve proprietors from 
registering in paro- 
chial register 


(No provision) 


(No provision) 


All burials within 
any burial ground pre- 
vided under the Public 
Health (Ireland) Ad 
1870, to be registered 
in register book kept 
by Burial Board. Offi- 
cer of Board to make 
returns to Registrar | 
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Particulars. 


18. Evidence .. 


Certified 


copies of 


registers admissible as 
evidence. 
Act) 


(Evidence 


19. When Copy 
of Entry in Regis- 
ter not Evidence 


20. Penalties .. 


New South Wales. | 


South Australia. 


I. ReGISTRATION OF BirtHs 


Victoria. Queensland. 
(a) Certified copies of (a) Certificates or 
registers or entries | certified copies given 


signed by Government 
Statist or Assistant 
Government Statist to 


| be prima facie evidence 


in any court or before 
any person acting judi- 
cially 

(b) Register book of 
burials or copy or 
extract to be received 
as evidence of burial 


(a) When not signed 
by informant 

(b) When there is not 
also entry of regis- 
tration of burial or 
cremation in the regis- 
ter 


(a) Burying without 
certificate of registra- 
tion, or failing to give 
information when 
burying without certi- 
ficate. Max. £20 

(b) Failing to trans- 
mit certificate of cre- 
mation, undertaker 
omitting to send certi- 
poe of burial. Max, 


under Infant Life Pro- 
tection Act failing to 
give notice of death of 
boarded-out __ illegiti- 
mate child. Max. 6 
months’ imprisonment 
with or without hard 
labour or £25 

(d) Registrar giving 
certificate of registra- 
tion of deat of 
boarded-out child with- 
out authorization. 
Max. £50 


(c) Registered fe Pro 


and sealed by Regis- 
trar-General or District 
Registrar to be re- 
ceived in all courts of 
justice as evidence 

(b) Certificate of 
Registrar-General that 
original register is lost 
or destroyed to be re- 
ceived in any court of 
justice as conclusive 
evidence 


When there is no 
entry of registration of 
burial in the register 


(a) Cremation with- 
out permit. Max., 
£500 and/or imprison- 
ment for 2 B ape 

(b) Breach of regu- 
lations under Cre= 
mation Act. Max.£10 


C'.— Deaths 


(a) Certified copies of 
entries under hand 
and seal of Registrar- 
General or rier, hg) 
istra -General to re- 
ceived as evidence in 
any court of justioe 
within South Australia 
and its dependencies 

(b) Certificate of Reg- 
istrar - General that 
register is lost or de- 
stroyed also to be 
evidence 


When it appears that 
6 months have inter- 
vened between the day 
of death and the day of 
registration 


(a) Burying without 
certificate and failing to 
ane Registrar, . 

(6) Registe death 
pine 6 pate Max. 


(c) Medical practi- 
tioner refusing or ne; 
lecting to give ‘ 
ficate of cause of death, 
wu) Bi ch of regu 

reach 0} + 
lations under Orema- 
tion Act. Max, £10 
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ayn Deatas—continued. 
—continued. 
(a) Certified copies of (a) Copy of register Certified copy of Extract of entry | Certified copy of entry, 


registers or of entries 
in registers, signed and 
sealed by Registrar- 
General or District 
Registrar, to be re- 
ceived as prima facie 
evidence in all pro- 
ceedings whether civil 
or criminal 

(b) Register of bur- 
ials or copy or extract 
to be received as evi- 
dence of burial before 
all courts and persons 


(a) When there is no 
entry in the register 
of registration of burial 
or other disposal of 
dead body 

(b) When 12 months 
have intervened be- 
tween death and regis- 
tration, except regis- 
tration authorized by 
Registrar-General 


or of entry, certified 
under hand of Regis- 
trar or Deputy, and 
sealed or stamped 
to be evidence in any 


court 

(b) Certificate under 
hand of Registrar- 
General, that ori- 
ginal register is lost 
or destroyed, to he 
conclusive evidence 

(c) Certificate from 
any part of British 
Dominions not to 
require further proof 


entry in General Reg- 
ister, sealed with seal 
of General Register 
Office, and register 
books of burials to be 
received as evidence 
in all courts 


(a) When entry in 
register (i) not signed 
by informant, or (ii) 
not made upon certi- 
ficate from Coroner, 
or (iii) not made in 
pursuance of Act 
relating to deaths at 


sea 

(b) When more than 
12 months have 
elapsed between day 
of death and day of 
entry unless made 
with authority of 
Registrar-General 


signed by Deputy 
Clerk Register or 
Registrar’ admissible 
as evidence in ll parts 
oi. His Majesty’s 
Dominions. Copies 
of registers of burials 
to be evidence 


stamped with seal of 
General Register 
Office, admissible as 
evidence in all parts 
of His Majesty’s,Do- 
rinions 


When not sealed 
with seal of General 
Register Office 


(a) District Registrar 
registering death after 
12 months without 
authority. Max. £50 

(b) Failing to deliver 
certificate of cause of 
death to Registrar, 
medical practitioner 
failing or neglecting to 
give same. Max. £2 

(c) Interring _ still- 
born child contrary to 
Act. Max. £100 or 
6 months’ imprison- 
ment with or without 
hard labour 


(a) Registering or 
causing death to be 
registered after 12 
months, burying still- 
born child  with- 
out certificate, bury- 
ing or performing 
funeral service with- 
out certificate and 
failing to notify Reg- 
istrar within 7 days. 
Max. £10 

(b) Failing to de- 
liver certificate of 
death, refusing or 
neglecting to give 
medical certificate, 
failing to deliver same 
to Registrar. Max. £2 

(c) Contrayention of 
regulations under 
Cremation Act Max. 


0 
(d) Contravention of 
provisions of Jnfant 


Life Protection Act. 
Max. £25 or im- 
prisonment for 6 
months 


(a) Failing to regis- 
ter burial. Max. £5 
(b) Registering death 
or burying still-born 
child in  contraven- 
tion of Act, failing 
to give notice in case 
of burial without 
certificate. Max. £10 

(c) Failing to de- 
liver certificate of 
registration or _ of 
cause of death. Max. 
£2 

(d) Breach of regu- 


lations under Cvre- 
mation Act. Max. 
£5 


0 

(e) Making false de- 
claration under Cvre- 
mation Act. Max. 
2 years’ imprisonment 
with or without hard 
labour 


(a) Failing to give 
notice within 8 days 
of death, failing to 
notify Registrar in 
case of burial without 
authority. Max. 20s. 

(b) Failing to attend 
when required to give 
information, or to 
notify death outside 
of a house, or to 
notify finding of new- 
born child. Max. 403. 

(c) Failing to de- 
liver certificate of 
registration to under- 
taker. Max, £10 


Failing to deliver 
certificate of registra- 
tion, failing to deliver 
certificate of cause of 


death to Registrar. 
Max. 40s. 
Registering death, or 


burying still-born child 
in contravention of 
Act. Max. £10 
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CONSPECTUS OF ACTS IN FORCE RELATING TO THE REGISTRATION OF BIRTHS, 


Particulars. 


21. Miscellane- 
ous Provisions 


1. Acts relating 
to Registration of 
Marriages 


2. Definition of 
Terms 


8. Chief Regis- 
tration Officers 


New South Wales. 


Victoria. 


Queensland, 


AND IN ENGLAND 


South Australia. 


I. ReGIstRaATION OF Birvys 


Registration of 
Rirths. Deaths and 
Marriages Act 1899 

Marriage Act 1899 


Registrar-Genera! ap- 
| pointed by Governor 


(a) Tn case of death 
of boarded-out infant, 
it iy not lawful for any 
legallv qualified medi- 
eal pr ctitioner other 
than medical officer 
aprointed under Ne- 
glected Children’s Act 
to give certificate of 
cause of deatn except 
by direction of Cororer 
ora Justice 

(b) Occupier of house 
in which death of il- 
legitimate child under 
5 years of age occurs, 
to give notice to Regis- 
trar 

(¢) Occupier of house 
to notify death of 
boarded-out illegiti- 
mate child within 12 
hours to Secretary for 
Department of Neg- 
lected Children and to 
the police 


Registration 
Births, Deaths 
Marriages Act 1915 
Registration of 
Rirths, Deaths and 
oe Act (No. 2) 


of 
and 


_kegistrar of Mar- 
riares.— ANY officer 
who, pursuant to Mar- 
riage Act, has been 
or is appointed by 
Governor for purpose 
of celebrating mar- 
riages 


Government Statist 
and Assistant Govern- 


| 
Registered person in | 
charge of b arded-out | 
infant to give notic> of | 
death within 24 hours 

to nearest pelice sta- | 
tion. Occupier of | 
house in which death | 
of iMegitimate child 
under 5 yeare of age | 
occurs or to which body 
brought to give notice 
in writing within 94 
hours to District Reg- } 
istrar. If not in city 
or town, notice to be 
given within one week 
to District Registrar 
or officer in charge of | 
nearest pofice station. | 


The Marriage Act 
1864, 1870 
The Justices Marry- 


ing Act 1872 


Dristrict istray .— 
Any District Registrar 
or Assistant District 
Registrar 


Registrar - General 
and Deputy Reygistrar- 


IL. Rearsrration 


The Marriage Act 
1867, 1868, 1882 

Births, Marriages and 
— Amendment Act 
1 


ter of religion statedly 

officiating as such who 

ae be enrolled tihere- 
r 


Registrar-General and 


Deputy Registrar-Gene- 


ment Statist appointed — appointed by | ral appointed by Goyer- 


by Governer 


—— om —_— 


overnor 


| nor 


6 cece AA TM I 
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DEATHS, AND MARRIAGES, AND THE LEGITIMATION OF CHILDREN IN THE 
AND WALES, SCOTLAND AND IRELAND—continued. 


Western Australia, 


Tasmania, 


England and Wales. | 


Scotland. 


Ircland. 


AnD DEatHs—continued. 


—continued. 


No entry in register 
or certified copy to be 
inadmissible in evi- 
dence, by reason merely 
that entry has not been 
signed by informant 


(a) Illegitimate 
Child.— Occupier of 
house in which illegi- 
timate infant under 5 
years of age dies or to 
which body brought 
to give notice within 
24 hours to Registrar. 
Tf not in city or town, 
notice to be given 
within one week to 
Registrar or officer in 
charge of nearest 
police station 

(6b) Registration of 
Deaths in War Act 
1915.—Registrar may 
register death of per- 
son killed in war out- 
side Tasmania. Cer- 
tificate of officer in 
charge of BaseRecords 


to accompany appli-* 


cation for registration 


Registrar - General 
may direct that place 
of death be added to 
entry in register. 
When burial takes 
place without rites of 


Church of England, 
person in charge of 


burial to transmit 
certificate of burial to 
rector, vicar or curate 
in charge of parish or 
to person keeping 
register in case of a 
hurial ground = or 
cemetery 


Death of a Scottish 
subject taking place 
in a foreign country, 
if intimated to Regis- 
trar-General within 
12 months and certi- 
fied by British Consul, 
to be entered in ‘* The 
Toreign Register ” 


OF MARRIAGES. 


The Registration of 
Births, Deaths and 
Marriages Act 1894, 
1900, 1907, 1914 


The Marriage Act 
1895 
The Marriage 


Amendment Act 1896 


Parochial 
Act 1812 

Births and Deaths 
Registration Act 1836, 
1837 

Marriage Act 1836, 
1898 

Foreign 
Act 1892 


Register 


Marriage 


The Registration of 
Births, Deaths and 
Marriages (Scotland) 
Act 1854, 1855, 1860 

The Marriage (Scot- 
land) Act 1856 


The Lord Clerk 
Register (Scotland) 
Act 1879 


Minister —A minis- 
ter of religion or other 
person duly registered 
to celebrate marriages 


within Western Austra- 
lia 
Reg‘strar - General 


and Deputy Registrar- 
General appointed by 
Governor 


ee 


(a) General Search. 
—A search, without 
stating its object, or 
where, to aid enquiry, 
some essential par- 
ticular relating to 
name, relationship, 
year or locality is 
lacking 

(b) Particular 
Search.—A search for 
a specific entry where 
all particulars are 
available, and which 
involves a search not 
extending over 3 years 

(c) Officiating Minis- 
ter.—Any minister 
registered at office of 
Registrar-General 


(a) General Search. 
A search during a 
number of hours not 
exceeding six, without 
stating its object 

(b) Partienlar 
Search.—A search over 
any period not ex- 
ceeding five years for 
a particular entry 


Registrar - General 
and Deputy Registrar- 
General appointed 
under the Registration 
of Births and Deaths 
Act 


Registrar - General 
appointed under the 
Great Seal of the 
United Kingdom 


(a) Minister in- 
cludes ministers and 
pastors of Christian 
congregations of all 
denominations 

(b) Heritor.—A per- 
son entitled to elect 
a schoolmaster under 
43 Geo. IV. c. 54 


Deputy Clerk Regis- | 


ter appointed by His 
Majesty 


The Marriages (Ire- 
land) Act 1844 

The Marriage Law 
(Ireland) Amendment 
Act 1863 

The Registration of 


Marriages (Ireland) 
Act 1863 
The Matrimonial 


Census and Marriage 
Law (Ireland) Amend- 
ment Act 1871 


(a) General Search. 
—A search during any 
number of successive 
days (sic) not exceed- 
ing six, without stating 
its object 

(b) Particular Search, 
—A search over any 
period not exceeding 
five years for any 
given register of mar- 
Tiages 


Registrar-General of 
Marriages appointed by 
Lord Lieutenant 


2 SS 
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CONSPECTUS OF ACTS IN FORCE RELATING TO THE REGISTRATION OF BIRTHS, 


Particulars. 


COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA, AND IN 


1 


ENGLAND 


South Anstralia. 


IL. ReGISTRATION OF 


4. Other Regis- 
tration Officers 


f. Registry Dis- 
tricts 


District Registrars of 


and Assistant District. | Births and Deaths to be 


New South Wales. | Victoria. Queensland. 
District Registrars Registrars appointed District Registrars 
and Assistant District | by Governor 
Registrars appointed Registrars appointed 


by Governor 


All Registry Dis- 
tricts existing when 
Act was passed. Go- 
vernor may alter exist- 
ing division, but one 
district must be Regis- 
try District for Sydney 


Chief Office —‘ Gene- 
ral Registry for New 
South Wales”’ in Syd- 
ney, established prior 
to passing of Act 


Governor divided 
State inte Districts and 
defined limits and may 
revoke, vary and alter 
limits 


(a) Chief  Office.-— 
Government Statist’s 
in Melbourne 

(b) Other Offices.— 
Appointed by Gover- 
nor 


by Governor 


Governor divided 
State inte Registry 
Districts and may alter 
such division 


Chief Office. —“ Gene- 
ral Registry for Queens- 
land" in Brisbane 


also District Registrars 
of Marriages 


Districts existing 
under the Registration 
of Births and Deaths 
Act 


(a) Chief Office. — 
“ General Registry 
Office’ in Adelaide 

(b) Other Offices. — 


According to regula- 
tions 


7. Regulations 


8. Books, Forms, 
de, 


9. Duties oy 
Registrars 


Registrar - General, 
with approval of Go- 
vernor, may make regu- 
lations for manage- 
ment of General Regis- 
try and to be ob- 
served by District 
Registrars 


Recistrar-General to 
furnish to each Distret 
Registrar — (a) books 
for registry of marriages; 
(>) forms for certified 
copies: ¢e) forms of 
marriagecertiticate, and 
to every duly registered 
officiating minister 
forms of marriage cer- 
tifleates and books for 
the registry of marria- 
riages 


To inform himself 
carefully of every 
marriage happening 


within his district, and 
to register same in re- 
gister, with particulars, 
as soon as possible 
after the event, with- 
out fee 


Governor may make 
regulations for—(4) 
management of Regis- 
trv Otices; (b) guidance 
of Statist and Regis- 
trars; (¢) carrving out 
Act. No penalty for 
breach to exceed £5 


Government Statist 
to furnish to every per- 
son empowered by law 
to celebrate marriages 
eertiicate forms 


Immediately after 
marriage to enter upon 
three marriage certi- 
cates the required par- 
ticulars 


Registrar - General, 
with approvalof Gover- 
nor, may make regula- 
tions for management 
of General Registry 
and to be observed -by 
District Registrars 


Registrar-General to 


furnish to District 
Registrar books for 
registry of marriages 
and forms for certified 
copies and to every 
officiating minister 
duly registered a suffi- 
cient number in dupli- 
cate of marriage regis- 
try books and forms 


Same as New South 


Wales 


Registrar-General,with 
approval of Governor, 
may make regulations 
for — (a) management 
of Registrar's offices; 
(b) prescribing duties 
of Registrars; (ce) de- 
partmental working of 
Act; (d) generally 
carrying out and en- 
forcing Act 


Registrar-General to 
furnish to every Dis- 
trict Registrar, officiat- 
ing minister and officiat- 
ing r gistrar such prin- 
ted forms as may be 
necessary to enable 
them to register mar- 
riages 


To preserve certifi- 
cates forwarded to them 
and cause them to be 
bound in convenient 
volumes 


i Al aE A MO 


ma’ 
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DEATHS, AND MARRIAGES, AND THE LEGITIMATION OF CHILDREN IN THE 
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Western Australia. Tasmania. England and Wales. Scotland. | Treland. 
MarriacEes— continued. 

District, Deputy (a) Registrars of (a) Superintendent | Sheriff in control | Superintendent 
District and Assistant Births and Deaths and Registrars appointed | and superintendence Recisents and Regis- 
Registrars appointed | their deputies to be | by Board of Guarcians | of Registrars, who are | trars as appointed 


by Governor or 
Registrar-General 


by 


Registrars of Marri- 
ages 

(b) Governor may 
appoint any official 
nominated by sche- 
duled religious bodies 
to be a Registrar of 
Marriages 


(b) Registrars ap- 
pointed by Registrar- 
General or by Super- 
intendent Registrar 
with his approval 

(c) Other Regis- | 
trars—(i) Clergymen | 
of Church of England; | 
(ii) Registering Officer | 
of Quakers ; (iii) Sec- 
retary of Synagogue ; | 
(iv) Registrar of | 
Nonconformists ; (v) | 
Other duly authorized | 
per ons | 


elected by parochial 
board of parish. If 
no board, heritors ap- 
point, subject to ap- 
probation of Sheviff. 
Assistant Registrars 
appointed by Regis- 
trars 


under Registration of 
Births and Deaths Act 
if they think fit to ac- 
cept office, otherwise 
Guardians of Unions 


Governor fixed boun- 
daries of Registry Dis- 
tricts and may alter or 
vary any district and 
the boundaries thereot 


Districts as deter- 
mined by or under the 
Registration of Births 
und Deaths Act 


Guardians of Unions 
and parishes to divide 
into districts approved 
by Rezistrar-General, 
who may include 
extra-parochial places 
in districts, and with 
consent of Local Go- 
vernment Board, 
unite or divide dis- 
tricts 


Existing parishes 
which may be divided 
or united into dis- 
tricts by Sheriff. 
Where parish is wholly 
or partly in a burgh, 
town council pos- 
sesses powers of paro- 
chial boards 


appoint. Every Regis- 
trar may appoint a 
deputy i 

Same districts as 
under Registration of 
Births and Deaths 
(Ireland) Act. Lord 


Lieutenant, or Regis- 
trar-General, with his 
approbation, may alter 
houndaries of districts 
and form new districts 


Chief Office—‘* The 
General Registry for 
Western Australia "’ in 
Perth 


Same as those for 
registration of births 
and deaths 


Same as those for 
registration of births | 
and deaths 


Same as those for 
registration of births 
and deaths 


(a) Chief Office. — 
“The General Regis- 
ter Office ?? in Dublin 

(b) Other Offices —A 
register office in each 
district 


Governor may make 
regulations for — (i) 
management of Gene- 
ral and District Regis- 
tries: (6) effectual 
carrying out of Act, 
and may alter, amend 
or repeal regulations 


Governor may from 
time to time make 
rules and regulations 
for more effectua ly 
carrying out  pro- 
visions of Actand may 
alter and repeal same 


Local Government 
Board, or Registrar- 
General, with appro- 
valofsame,may make 
regulations for—(q@) 
management of Regis- 
ter;  (b) duties of 

istrar - General], 
officers and Registrars 


Secretary for Scot- 
land, or Deputy Clerk 
Register, with his 
approbation, may 
make regu’ations for 
—(a) management of 
Genera! Registry 
Office; (b) discharge 
of duties of officer, 
and Registrars 


Lord tieutenant, or 
Registrar-General, with 
his approbation, may 
make regulations for 
management of Regis- 
ter Office and duties of 
Registrar - General, 
officers and Registrars 


Registrar-General to 
furnish to every Dis- 
trict Registrar register 
books for the registry 
of marriages and to 
every minister marriage 
register books and 
forms. 


To enter in marriage 
register book certifi- 
eates of marriages 
which have been for- 
warded to him, or 
which he has himself 
celebrated. Fee for 
registering marriage, 
2s. 6d. 


Registrar - General 
to furnish to every 
Registrar and officiat- 
ing minister printed 
forms for registration 
of marriages 


When marr age cele- 
brated by him or 
contracted before him, 
same as celebrator of 
marriage. (See No. 
16.) 


for certified copies 
thereof 
To register mar- 


Registrar - General 
to provide every Regis- 
trar with duplicate 
marriage books for 
marriages and forms 


riages in duplicate in 
the marriage register 
immediately after 
celebration on receipt 
of fee of 2s. 6d. One 
filled-in book to be 
retained by. Registrar, 


other sent to Super- 
intendent Registrar 


Deputy Clerk Regis- 


ter to furnish to each 
Registrar register 
books of marriages, 
certificates, schedules 
notices and forms 


EE 


To enter particulars 
of all marriage sche- 
dules received by him 
in register. and trans- 
mit all schedules and 
duplicate registers to 
Registrar-General 


Registrar-General to 
furnish duplicate mar- 
riage register books 
and forms for certified 
copies to—() Regis- 
trars 3 (b) rector, 
vicar or curate of every 
church or chapel; (¢) 
every Presbyterian 
minister ; (d) clerk of 
the Quakers; (e) every 
person authorized by 
Jews 


SS eS 
To make entries in 
register book of all 
certified copies of mar- 
Tiage certificates re- 
ceived, and to register 
every marriage solem- 
nized in his presence 


ee 
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CONSPECTUS OF ACTS IN FORCE RELATING TO THE REGISTRATION OF BIRTHS, 
COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA, AND IN ENGLAND 


New South Wales. 


Particulars. 
10. Returns to 
ba made 
11 Indexes of 
Registers, €c. 


12, Searches in 
and Re- 


13. Certified 
Copies of Entries 


(a) District Regis- 
trar in April, July, 
October, and January, 
to transmit to General 
Registry copies of 
entries in registers 
made during preceding 
three months 

(b) Minister celebrat- 
ing marriage to trans- 
mit original certificate 
of marriage within 1 
month to District 
Registrar 


(a) Registrar-General 
to Keep — (i) Indexes 
of district registers ; 
(ii) Index of register 
for District of Sydney ; 
(ili) General Index ofall 
marriages in New 
South Wales 

(b) District Registrar 
to keep index of his 
register books 


Every person, on 
payment of fee and 
giving written memo- 
randum of particular 


entry he desires to 
find or search for, en- 
titled at reasonable 


hours to search indexes 
and registers in which 
eg entry appears to 
e 


Every person, 
payment of fee 
titied to copy of 


on 


an 
entry, certified oa 
Registrar-General or 


District Registrar 


en- | 


Victoria. 


(a) Registrar of Mar- | 


rluges to send notice | 
of marriage within 7 
days after celebration, 
and certificates of mar- 
riage in January, April, 
July, and October to | 
Government Statist 
(b) Government Sta- 
tist to send abstract 
of number of marriages 
annually to Chief See- 
retary, to be laid before 
Parliament 


(a) Government Sta- 
tist and (+) Kegistrars 
of Marriages to keep 
‘indexes of all register 
books 


Government Statist 
or Registrar, upon re- 
ceipt of fee and appli- 
cation of any person, 
to cause at all reason- 
able hours search to be 
made of index or re- 
gister 


- 


On application, and 
payment of fee, Go- 
vernment Statist to 
give certified copy of 


Queensland. 


| 


South Australia. 


District 
to transmit in April, 
July, October, and 
January to General 
Registry copies of en- 
tris in registers of 
marriages made during 
preceding 3 months 


Registrar | 


Ll. ReeisTRATION OF 


District Registrar, 
officiating minister, 
and officiating regis- 
trar to send quarterly 
to Registrar - General 
report of all marriages 
celebrated by them 
during 3 preceding 
calendar months 


ral to keep—(i) In- 
dexes of District Re- 
gisters, and (ii) Gene- 
ral index of all mar- 
riages in Queensland 

(6) District Registrar 
to keep index of his 
register books 


Same as New South 
alos 


any entry under his 
hand ' 


(a) Registrar - Gene- 


(a) Registrar-General 
and (b) District Regis- 
trars to keep indexes 
of register books 


Any person entitled 
at all reasonable hours 
to search indexes 


or 
Registrar, on 
payment of fee 
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MarriaGEs—continwed. 
District Registrar to Registrar or offi- (@) Superintendent | (a) Registrar to | (a), (b) Same as 


forward on first day 
of month following re- 
ceipt copies of the mar- 
riage register received 
by him from ministers 
to_Registrar-General 


| 
| ciating minister on 
1st of January, April, 
July, and October, or 
within 14 days there- 
after, to forward to 
| Registrar - General 
| report of all marrages 
| performed during pre- 
| ceding month, distin- 
| guishing those per- 
| formed by licence 

} 

\ 


! 
} 


Registrar to forward 
quarterly to Registrar- 
General copies of re- 
gisters received by 
him, and receive fee 
of 2d. for each entry 


(2) Registrar to send | 


similar copies quar- 
terly, and receive fee 
of 6d. for each entry 

(c) Registrar - Gene- 
ral to send annual ab- 
stract to Local Go- 
vernment Board, to 
be laid before Parlia- 
ment 


transmit one copy of 
register annually to 
Sheriff, to be  for- 
warded to Deputy 
Clerk Register 

(6) Registrar to 
make out twice a year 
account of number of 
marriages registered, 
and is paid 2s. for 
each of first 20 entries, 
and 1s. for each sub- 
sequent entry. In lieu, 
parochial board may 
pay fixed salary 

(ce) Deputy Clerk 
Register to send an- 
nual abstract to Sec- 
retary of State, to be 
laid before Parlia- 


ment 


England and Wales 

(c) Registrar-General 
to send annual abstract 
to Lord Lieutenant, to 
be laid before Parlia- 
ment 

(d) Rector, vicar, or 
curate of every church 
or chapel, Presbyterian 
minister, and register- 
ing officer of Quakers 
and Jews to send to 
Registrar quarterly 
copies of entries in 
their registers, and, 
when registers filled, 
one copy thereof 


(a) ~ Begistrar-Gene- 
ral to keep index of 
marriages in General 


Registry 

(b) D.strict Registrar 
to keep index of, his 
register books 


Registrar - General 
and District Registrars 
to‘allow at all reason- 
able times, searches in 
register books on pay- 
ment of prescribed fee 


Registrar-General or 
District Registrar to 
give sealed or stamped 
copy certified under 
his hand of entry in 
register book, on pay- 
ment of fee 


Registrar - General 
to keep indexes of the 
register books in his 
office 


(a) Registrar-Gene- 
ral to keep indexes of 
all certified copies of 
registers 

(b) Superintendent 
Registrar to keep in- 
dex of District Re- 
gister on forms sup- 
plied by Registrar- 
General 


(a) Deputy Clerk 
Register to keep tabu- 
lated alphabetical in- 
dex of all registers Im 
his custody 

(b) Registrar to 
keep index of dupli- 
cate registers kept 
by him 


Every person en- 
titled, at all reason- 
able hours, on every 
day except Sunday, 
Christmas Day, Good 
Friday, and all public 
holidays to search in- 
dexes and_ register 
books in Registrar- 
General’s office 


Every person may 
have certified copy of 
any entry under hand 
of Registrar - General 
on payment of fee 


(a) General Register 
Office Every person 
entitled to search 
indexes, between 10 
a.m. and 4 p.m. on 
any day except Sun- 
day, Christmas Day, 
and Good Friday on 
payment of fee 

(b) Registrar's Office. 
—Searches may be 
made at all reasonable 
times on payment of 
fee 


(a) Deputy Clerk 
Register’s Office. 
Every person entitled 
on payment of fee to 
search index between 
10 a.m. and 4 p.m. on 
any day except Sun- 
da, 


if 

(b) Registrar’s Office. 
—Every person en- 
titled, on payment of 
fee, to search indexes 
at reasonable hours, 
subject to regulations 
prescribed by Sheriff 


Registrar - General 
or Registrar may give 
certified copy of re- 
gister of marriage on 
payment of fee 


Every person en- 
titled to have copy of 
entry in register on 
payment of fee 


(a) Registrar-General 
to keep index of all 
certified copies 

(b) Superintendent 
Registrar and (c) 
Registrar to keep 
indexes of register 
books, 


(a) Registrar - Gene- 
ral’s Office Searches 
may be made, on pay- 
ment of fee, from 10 
a.m, to 4 p.m, on any 
day except Sunday, 
Christmas Day, and 
Good Friday 

(b) Superintendent 
Registrar and Regis- 
trar’s Office—Searches 
in indexes allowed 

(c) Other Offices.— 
Registrar, rector, vicar 
or curate of any church 
or chapel, Presby- 
terian minister, and 
registering officer of 
Quakers and Jews to 
allow searches in re- 


gister books at all 
reasonable times 
Certified copy of 


entry to be delivered 
on payment of fee 
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Particulars, 


14. Fees for (a) Every search in 
Searches and Cer- | any index, 5s. 
tified Copies (b) Every certified 
copy of any entry or of 
any marriage, 2s, 


15. Correction of 
Brrors 


Person charged with 
duty of making entry 
not liable for penalty, 
if within 1 month of 
discovery of error, he 
corrects same, by mak- 
ing and signing new 
marginal entry (a) in 
presence of either of 
the parties to the mar- 
riage, or (6) in presence 
of District Registrar, 
who makes like altera- 
tion in certified copy 


16. Duties of 
Celebrators 
Marriage 


After celebration of 
of | marriage certificate to 
be signed by minister 
or registrar, and by 
parties and by wit- 
nesses, and one copy 
delivered to one of the 
parties. Two copies 
to be signed, with 
declarations indorsed 
thereon 


_ 


Victoria. 


Queensland, 


os 
1 


CONSPECTUS OF ACTS IN FORCE RELATING TO THE REGISTRATION OF BIRTHS, 


LAWS RELATING TO THE REGISTRATION OF BIRTHS, ETC. 


COMMONWEALTH a aciatshalaearmeraae AND IN ENGLAND 


South Australia. 


(a) From lst July, 
1853—(i) Every search 
(and extract from en- 
try, if desired), 2s. 6d. ; 
(ii) Certificate (includ- 
ing search), 7s. : 

(b) Prior to Ist July, 
1853—(i) Every search 
(and extract from en- 
try, if desired), 18.; 
(ii) Every certiticate 
(including search), 2s. 


When Registrar is 
informed of, or dis- 
covers error in entry, 
he is to correct same 
(a) within 6 months, 
(6) in presence of parties 
to marriage, (¢) in 
case of death or ab- 
sence of any of same, 
on written authority 
of Government S8ta- 
tist, or (ad) in presence 
ot two credible wit- 
nesses who have know- 
ledge of truth = of 
correction. Correction 
to be made in margin 
and dated, and copy 
sent to Government 
Statist 


Immediately after 
marriage to enter upon 
three marriage certifi- 
cates the required par- 
ticulars. One copy to 
be kept by celebrator, 
one to be handed to 
one of the parties im- 
mediatey after mar- 
riage, and one to be 
sent to Government 
Statist 


3 Every search, 2s. 
b) Certified copy of 
any entry, 2s. 

(c) Certified copy of 
any marriage, 2s. 


Same as New South 
Wales 


Minister or Registrar 
or Justice of the Peace 
celebrating marriage 
to sign certificate and 
deliver one copy im- 
mediately after mar- 
riage to one of the 
parties, and minister 
or Justice of Peace 
within 1 month to 
transmit original cer- 
tifleate to District Re- 
gistrar 


Il. ReGistTRATION OF 


i, General search, 
2s. 


‘oO Particular search, 


= 


*e) Certified copy of 
entry, 2s. 6d. 


No person discovering 
error in form or sub- 
stance of entry liable to 
penalty, if, within 1 
month, he corrects 
error by dated entry in 
margin, in presence of 
(a) parties married, or 
(b) Registrar-General or 
District Registrar and 
two credible witnesses, 
who attest same, Re- 
gistrar-General to be 
notified of correction 


To make out in 
triplicate certi dicate 
signed by parties, wit- 
nesses, und himself, and 
(a) deliver one copy to 
one of the parties im- 
mediate'y afer mar- 
riage; (6) forward one 
within 7 days to Dis- 
trict Registrar; ‘c send 
one to gistrar- 
General 
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DEATHS, AND MARRIAGES, AND THE LEGITIMATION OF CHILDREN IN THE 
AND WALES, SCOTLAND AND IRELAND—continued. 


Western Australia. 


Tasmania. 


England and Wales. 


Scotland. 


Ireland, 


MARRIAGES—continued. 


(a) Every search in 
an index, 2s 6d. 

(b) Every certified 
eopy of any entry, ls. 

(c) Every certificate 
on search, 7s. 6d. 


(a) General search, 
not exceeding 1 hour, 
2s. 6d.; each addi- 
tional hour or part, 1s. 

(b) Particular search, 
Is. 

(ce) Certificate with 
particular search only, 
without seal, 2s. 6d., 
with seal, 5s. 


(a) General Register 
Office —(i) General 
search, 20s. ; (ii) 
Particular search, 1s.; 
(iii) Copy of certifi- 
cate, 2s. 6d. 

(b) Registrar’s Office. 
—(i) Search over 1 
year, 1s.; (ii) Hach 
additional year, 6d. ; 
(iii) Copy of certifi- 
cate, 2s. 6d. 


(a) Deputy Clerk 
Register’s Office —(i) 
General search, 20s.; 
Particular search, 1s.; 
extract, 2s, 

(b) Registrar’s Office. 
—General search, 2s. ; 
Particular search, 1s.; 
extract, 2s. 

(c) Certified copy 
of certificate of irre- 
gular marriage 
granted on warrant 
of Sheriff, 5s. 


(a) Registrar - Gene- 
ral’s Office —{i) Genera 
search, 20s.; (ii) Par- 
ticular search, 1s. 

(b) Superintendent 
Registrar's and Regis- 
trar’s Offices —{i) Gene- 
ral search, 58.3; (ii) 
Particular search, 1s. 

(c) Registrar’s Office. 
—Search in entries 
not forwarded to Super- 
pee oe Registrar, 
6d. 

(d) Ministers’, &c., 
Registers.—{i) Search 
not over 1 year, 1s. 5 
(ii) Each additional 
year, 6d. 

(e) Certified copy of 
entry, 28, 6d., and 1d. 
stamp duty 


(a) Clerical error may 
be corrected by any 
person authorized by 
Registrar-General 

(b) Error of fact or 
substance may be cor- 
rected by Legistrar- 
General or by District 
Registrar on his order, 
in margin, on receipt 
of fee of 2s. 6d. and of 
statutory declaration 
setting forth nature of 
error and true facts of 
case, made by person 
required to give infor- 
mation, or in default, 
by two credible wit- 
nesses having know- 
Jedge of the truth of 
the case 


No person charged 
with duty of register- 
ing marriage, who 
discovers error, liable 
for penalty if within 
1 calendar month of 
discovery and 2 years 
of registration of mar- 
riage, he corrects same 
in presence of Regis- 
trar-General or Regis- 
trar or officiating 
minister and two cre- 
dible witnesses, Re- 
gistrar-General to be 
notified of correction 


Accidental — errors 
may be corrected in 
presence of parties 
married, or, in case 
of death or absence, 
in presence of Super- 
intendent Registrar 
and two credible wit- 
nesses. Correction to 
be made in margin 
of register 

If correction made 
within 1 month after 
discovery no penalty 
is to be enforced 


Person discovering 
error to forthwith 
give information to 
Sheriff who summons 
person concerned in 
making erroneous en- 
try and person inter- 
estcd and exami es 
them on oath. If 
satisfied he authorizes 
correction to be made 
in ‘ The Register of 
Corrected Entries,” 
enters same in margin 
of orignal entry, and 
transmits copy to 
Deputy Clerk Regis- 
ter 


(a) Church of Bng- 


land, Presbyterians, 
Quakers, and Jews.— 
Error may be cor- 


rected within 1 month 
of discovery, if correc- 
tion made in margin, 
in presence of parties 
married, or, in case of 
death or absence, in 
presence of Registrar 
and two credible wit- 


nesses, who attest 
same 

(b) Other Religions.— 
Person discovering 
error to forthwith 
notify Justices at 
Petty Sessions, who 


summon person mak- 
ing error and persons 
interested, examines 
them on oath, and has 
correction made in 
margin 


Minister or District 
Registrar, immediately 
after marriage, to re- 
gister particulars in 
triplicate—(@) one copy 
to be delivered to one 
of the parties to mar- 
riage ; (b) if celebrated 
by minister, one copy 
with fee to be sent to 
District Registrar, and 
forwarded by him to 
Registrar-General ; (c) 
one copy retained by 
minister or District 
Registrar 


To make out certi- 
ficate of marriage in 
triplicate — (a) one 
copy to be delivered 
immediately after 
marriage to one of the 
parties thereto; (0) 
one copy to be for- 
warded to Registrar- 
General within 7 days ; 
(c) one copy to be kept 
as record of marriage 


To register marriage 
in duplicate in two of 
the marriage books 
immediately after 
celebration, 0 receipt 
of fee of 2s. 6d. 


In case of regular 
marriage, copy of 
form of schedule to 
be produced with in- 
formation required in- 
serted therein, and 
signed by parties, 
witnesses, and minis- 
ter, and delivered to 
the parties, who, with- 
in 8 days, are to de- 
liver or send same by 
post to Registrar. 
Registrar to enter 
same in register, and 
transmit schedules 
with duplicate regis- 
ters to Deputy Clerk 
Register 


(a) Vicar, rector, or 
curate of church or 
chapel, Presbyterian 
minister, or registering 
officer of Quakers 
and Jews immedately 
after ceremony to re- 
gister marriage in 
duplicate in two regis- 
ters signed by minister 
or registering officer, 
parties, and two wit- 
nesses 

(b) With all mar- 
riages parties contract- 
ing to send certificate 
of marriage to Re- 
gistrar 


C.6644.—8 
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LAWS RELATING TO THE REGISTRATION OF BirTHs, ETC. 


CONSPECTUS OF ACTS IN FORCE RELATING TO THE REGISTRATION OF BIRTHS, 
COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA, AND IN ENGLAND 


Particulars. 


New South Wales. 


Victoria, 


Queensland. 


South Australia. 


17, Particulars 
required for Regis- 
tration_of Marriage 


\ 


18. Special Pro- 
visions for Quakers, 
Jews, &c. 


19. Evidence .. 


Year. District. Place. 
Registrar. 

(a) When and where 
married 

(b) Names and sur- 
names of parties 

(c) Rank or profes- 
sion 

(d) Usual 
residence 

(e) Condition (bach- 
elor or spinster, widow- 
er or widow, divorced 
or divorced petitioner) 

(f) Birthplace 

(g) Ages 

(h) Parents—A. (i) 
Father (Christian name 
and surname); (ii) Mo- 
ther, Christian name 
and maiden surname. 
B. Father’s rank or 
profession 

(i) Where married 
A According to rites 


place of 


(6) 
(k) Signatures of 
parties, two witnesses, 
officiating minister and 
District Registrar 


Certificate of mar- 
riage to be transmitted 
to District Registrar 
by person celebrating 
marriage or by one of 
the parties thereto, 
stating date, place of 
marriage, and name, 
designation and usual 
residence of each of the 
parties 


Certified copies of 
registers admissible as 
evidence (Evidence Act) 


Year. Parish or 
Chureh. District. De- 
nomination. | 


(a) No. in register 

(6) When and where 
married 

(c) Name and_ sur- 
name of each party 

(d) Conjugal condi- 
tion, also date of each 
former spouse (if 
widowed) or date of 
order absolute (if di- 
vorced) 

(e) Children by each 
former marriage—({i) 
living; (ii) dead 

(f) Birthplace 

(7) Occupation 

(hk) Exact residence 
of each party—(i) pre- 
sent; (ii) usual 

(i) Parents’ names— 
(i) Father, also occn- 
pation ; (ii) Mother 
(full maiden name) 

(j) Declaration by 
parties as to whether 
by banns or licence, 
also how marriage cele- 
brated 2 

(k) Signature of two 
witnesses 

(l) Certificate by 
Minister, Government 
Statist, or Registrar of 
Marriages 


(a) Name of celebra- 
tor 

(b) Designation of 
celebrator 

(c) Church or ad- 
dress of place where 
celebrated 

(d) Bridegroom—(i) 
Name in full ; (ii) Rank 
or occupation; (ili) 
Residence ; (iv) Condi- 
tion; (v) Age last birth- 
day —(vi) Birthplace ; 
(vii) Father's name 
(Christian name and 
surname in full) ; (viii) 
Father’s rank or pro- 
fession; (ix) Mother's 
Christian name and 
maiden surname 

(e) Bride.~ Same as 
bridegroom 

(f) Witnesses (names 
in full) 

(g) Signature of 
minister or Registrar 

(A) Usual signatures 
of parties to the mar- 
riage 

(i) Usual signatures 
of witnesses 


In ease of Quakers 
and Jews—Same as 
New South Wales, cer- 
tificate to be trans- 
mitted within three 
months of date of mar- 
riage 


Certified copies of 
registers or of entries, 
signed by Government. 
Statist or Assistant 
Government Statist to 
be prima facie evidence 
in any Court or before 
any person acting judi- 
cially 


Where both parties 
are Quakers or Jews, 
certificate of marriage 
to be transmitted with- 
in ten days to District 
Registrar by person 
aging: marriage or 
by one of the parties 
thereto, stating date 
and place of marriage, 
and name, designation, 
and usual residence of 
each of the parties 


Certificates or certi- 
fied copies of registers 
given and sealed by 
Registrar-General or 
District Registrar to 
be received inall courts 
of justice as evidence 


II. ReGIsTRATION OF 


Date. District. 

(a) Names and sur- 
names to be written in 
full 

(b) Ages 

(c) Places and coun- 
tries of birth 

(d) Condition 

(e) Trade or calling 

(f) Residence at time 
of marriage 

(q) Names and sur- 
names of fathers of both 
parties 
~ (A) Place in which 
celebrated 

(i) Signatures of par- 
ties 

(j) Signatures of two 
witnesses 

(k) Trade or calling 
of witnesses 

()) Residence of wit- 
nesses 

(m) Date 

(n) Signature of 
Registrar or officiating 
minister 


Where any religious 
body or society has no 
officiating minister, 
Governor may direct 
Registrar-General to 
appoint officiating Regis- 
trar with same powers 
as officiating minister 


Certified copies of 
registers under hand and 
seal of istrar-Gene- 
ral or District strar 
to be prima facie evi- 
dence in any court of 
justice within the State 
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Western Australia. Tasmania. England and Wales. Scotland, Ireland 
MarrracEs—continued. 

(a) When and where | __‘District, No. in Year Name of Name of pari 
; ; | i 2 NOS .» et Tish, Nar f£ hurch, 
married = | Register _ | Church, Parish. | county, or Sen. Parish, City ae 

(6) Christian names | (a) Marriage by | County Registrar (a) When married 
and surnames licence or certificate (a) When married (a) When, where (bo) Name and sur- 


(c) Ages 

(d) Condition 

(e) Rank, profession, 
or occupation 

(f) Residence — (i) 
present; (ii) usual 

(g) Father’s Chris- 
tian name and surname 

(hk) Rank or pro- 
fession of father 


(i) Mother’s Christian 


name 


ried 
(k) How married 
(2) Signatures of 
parties and witnesses 


_(j) Place where mar- | 
} | (vi) Birthplace ; (vii) 


(>) Rites under 
which marriage per- 
formed 
_ (ce) Husband — (i) 
Signature; (ii) Resi- 
dence, present, usual ; 
(iii) Age ; (iv) Pro- 
fession or occupation ; 
(v) Condition (if pre- 


viously married, date | 
of decease of former | 


spouse, number of 
children, living, dead); 


Father’s name and 
occupation ; (vil) 
Mother’s name 

(d) Wife. Same as 
husband 

(e) Signatures of 
two witnesses and 


celebrator of marriage 


(b) Name and sur- 
name 


(ec) Age 

(d) Condition 

(ce) Rank or pro- 
fession 

(f) Residence at 
time of marriage 

(g) Father’s name 
and surname 

(hk) Rank or pro- 


fession of father 

(i) Where married 

(j) Whether mar- 
tied by licence or 
banns 

(k) Signatures of 
parties, two witnesses 
and minister 


and how married 

(b) Signatures 
parties 

(c) Residence — (i) 
present ; (ii) usual 

(d) Age : 

(e) Rank or pro- 
fession and relation- 
ship of parties (if re- 
lated) 

(f) Condition — (i) 
if a widower or widow, 
whether second or 
third marriage; (ii) 
Children by each 
former marriage, liv- 
ing, dead ; (iii) Birth- 
place and when and 
where registered 

(g) Tf a regular 
marriage, signatures 
of officiating minister 
and witnesses 

(h) Wfirregular, date 
of extract, sentence of 
conviction or declara- 
tion of decree, and in 
what Court pronoun- 
ced 

(i) When and where 
registered and signa- 
ture of Registrar 


of 


name 
(ec) Age 
(d) Condition 
_(e) Rank or profes- 
sion 
(f) Residence 
time of marriage 
(g) Father’s name 
and surname 
(h) Rank and pro- 
fession of father 


at 


No special provision 


Persons objecting 
to celebration of mar- 
riage by officiating 
minister or Registrar 
may mutually con- 
tract and celebrate 
marriage between 
themselves, but such 
celebration must be 
performed before two 
or more witnesses and 
in presence of Regis- 
trar of marriages, who 
registers same 


Certified copies of 
registers signed and 
sealed by Registrar- 
General or District 
Registrar to be received 
as prima facie evidence 
in all proceedings whe- 
ther civil or criminal 


Certified copies of 
registers or entries 
under seal made or 
given by Registrar- 
General to be received 
as prima facie evi- 
dence in any court of 
justice within the 
State 


(a) Registering 
officer of Quakers 
must register marriage 
in duplicate as soon 
as conveniently may 
be after celebration 

(b) Secretary of 
Synagogue must re- 
gister marriage in 
duplicate immedi- 
ately after celebration 


No special provision 


(a) Quakers.—Regis- 
ters kept by person 
whom recording clerk 
of Society of Friends 
at their central office in 
Dublin certifies to be 
a registering officer in 
Treland 

(b) Jews.—Registers 
kept by person whom 
the president of the 
London committee of 
deputies of the British 
Jews certifies to be 
secretary of a Syna- 
gogue in Ireland 


(a) Certified copies 
of entries sealed with 
seal of General Regis- 
ter Office to be re- 
ceived as evidence 

(b) Register of mar- 
riages is valid in law 


(a) Extract of en- 
try signed by Deputy 
Clerk Register or 
Registrar admissible 
as evidence in all parts 
of His Majesty’s Do- 
minions 

(b) Certified copy of 
irregular marriage 
granted on warrant 
of Sheriff to be evi- 
dence in United King- 
dom and Dominions 
belonging thereto 


(a) All certified 
copies of entries stam- 
ped or sealed with seal 
of General Register 
Office to be received as 
evidence 

(b) Certified copy 
not of any force or 
effect unless sealed or 
stamped 
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CONSPECTUS OF 


LAWS RELATING TO THE REGISTRATION OF BIRTHS, ETC. 


ACTS IN FORCE REL 


ATING TO THE REGISTRATION OF BIRTHS, 
COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA, AND IN ENGLAND 


Particulars. 


New South Wales. 


Victoria. 


Queensland. 


| South Australia. 


20. Penalties .. 


21. Recovery of 
Penalties 


22, Limit of 
Time for Prosecu- 
tions 


23, Miscellane- 
ous Provisions 


(a) Minister or per- 
son celebrating mar- 
riage failing to trans- 
mit certificate to Dis- 


trict Registrar, min. 
£10; max., £50 
(b) Person negli- 


gently losing or injur- 
ing register or copy, 
Registrar refusing or 
omitting to register, 
max, £20 


Penalties recoverable 
hefore two Justices 
of the Peace or Police 
Magistrate in a sum- 
mary way, upon com- 
plaint of any person 


No provision 


(a) Celebrator of mar- 
riage refusing or omit- 
ting to register mar- 
riage, husband of 
Quaker or Jew not 
transmitting certificate 
to Government Statist, 
person losing or in- 
juring records,  fail- 
ing to forward docu- 
ments to Government 
Statist, Registrar or 
minister of religion 
failing to cancel regis- 
tration on demand, 
min., £10; max., £50 


(b) Failing to insert | 


all information on de- 
mand by Government 
Statist, max. £5 


(c) Giving false in- | 


formation, guilty of 
perjury 
Penalties recover- 


able in Court of Petty 
Sessions 


No provision es 


(a) Government Sta- 


tist may return cer- 
tifleate to celebrator 
of marriage for com- 
pletion or amendment 
to be made within 21 
days 

(6) If Government 
Statist satisfied that 
registration is false or 
illegally made, Gover- 
nor, under direction of 
Attorney-General, may 
cancel same, Regis- 
trar or minister of re- 
ligion to cancel same 
on demand 


(a) Celebrator of 
marriage, or in case of 
Quakers and _ Jews, 
eter to marriage, 
ailing to transmit 
certificate to District 
Registrar, min., £10; 
max., £50 

(b) Person losing cr 
injnring register, Dis- 
trict Registrar refusing 
or omitting to register 
marriage, max., £50 

(c) Wilfully making 
false statements for in- 
sertion in register, 
guilty of perjury 


Fines and penalties 
recovered in a summary 
way before two Justices 
of the Peace or Police 
Magistrate 


No provision 


In event of minister 


or other authorized 
person failing to trans- 
mit particulars of mar- 
riage to District Regis- 
trar, it is lawful for 
Registrar-General to 
register such marriage 
after being duly satis- 
fled by statement on 
oath or solemn affir- 
mation of the negli- 
gence in transmitting 
same 


IL REGISTRATION OF 


(a) Celebrator of 
marriage neglecting to 
forward to Registrar- 
General oF istrict 
Registrar, certificate of 
marriage, District 
Registrar refusing or 
omitting to register 
marriage, person in cus- 
tody of register losing 
or injuring same .min., 
£5; max., £50 

(>) Failing to  for- 
ward report or making 
false report to Registrar- 
General, max. £10 

(c) Wilfully making 
false declaration, sign- 


ing false certificate, 
liable for perjury 
(d) Registrar regis- 


tering marriage cele- 
brated in contravention 
of Act, wilfully destroy- 
ing register or copy, 
counterfeiting same, 
giving false certificate, 
forging seal, guilty of 
felony 


Pecuniary penalties 


ean be recovered ip a 
summary way by any 
Special Magistrate or 
two Justices, with right 


of appeal to Local Court 
of delaide of Full 
Jurisdiction 


No prosecution to be 


commenced, except 
within the space of 2 
years after the offence 
was committed 
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LAWS RELATING TO THE R&GISTRATION OF Brrrus, HTC. 


DEATHS, AND MARRIAGES, AND THE LEGITIMATION OF CHILDREN IN THE 
AND WALES, SCOTLAND AND IRELAND—continued. 


Western Australia. 


Tasmania. 


England and Wales. 


Scotland. 


Treland. 


MarriacEs—continued. 


(a) Party to mar- 
riage refusing to an- 
swer questions as to 
particulars required, 
max, £5 

(b) Refusing or neg- 
lecting to give notice, 
information or particu- 


jars, min., £2; max., 
£20 
(c) District Regis- 


trar failing to furnish 


duplicates to Regis- 
trar-General, min., £2 ; 
max., £10 


(d) Losing or injur- 
ing register or copy, 
Registrar refusing or 


omitting to register, 
max. £20 
(e) Making false 


declaration or state- 
ment, max. £200 with 
or without imprison- 
ment with hard labour 
for 2 years 

(f) Wilfully destroy- 
ing, injuring or counter- 
feiting register or copy, 
inserting false entry, 
giving false certificate, 
certifying to false con- 
tract, forging seal, 
penal servitude up to 
5 years 


(a) Registrar or offi- 
ciating minister neg- 
lecting to register or 
neglecting or refusing 
to forward certificate 
to Registrar-General, 
person in custody of 
register losing or in- 
juring same, min., £5; 
max., £50 

(6) Destroying or 
injuring register, 
counterfeiting same, 
inserting false mar- 
riage, giving false 
certificate, forging 
seal or signature, 
guilty of felony 


(a) Omitting to 
register matriage, 
losing or injuring 
register or certified 
copy thereof, max. 
£50 

(6) Neglecting to 
send certified copies 
of register books, 
max. £10 

(ec) Breach of pro- 
visions of Marriage 
Act 1898, on summary 
conviction, max. £10, 
on indictment, max. 
2 years with hard 
labour or £50 


(a) Registrar _re- 
fusing or omitting to 
register. Husband or 
wile failing to deliver 
or send schedule to 
Registrar, max. £10 

(b) Clerk of Court 
failing to notify Regis- 
trar of conviction 
or decree of declara- 
tor of irregular mar- 
riage, max. 40s. 

(c) Making false 
entry or statement, 
wilfully destroying, 
obliterating, injuring 
or counterfeiting entry 
or register, giving 
false certificate, trans- 
portation for not ex- 
ceeding 7 years or im- 
prisonment up to 2 
years 


(a) Husband failing 
to send certificate to 
Registrar; Registrar 
refusing or omitting to 
fill up certificate or 
register marriage, per- 
son losing or injuring 
register, failing to de- 
liver registers or copies 
to Superintendent 
Registrar or Registrar- 
General within one 
month, max. £10 

(b) Minister neglect- 
ing or refusing to regis- 
ter marriage, max. £40 

(c) Wilfully making 
false statements, guilty 
of perjury 


Every offence, not a 
felony or misde- 
meanour, summarily 
punishable on convic- 
tion before two or 
more Justices of the 
Peace in Petty Ses- 
sions, upon complaint 
of any person 


All proceedings for 
recovery of any pe- 
cuniary penalty, to 
be heard and deter- 
mined and all penal- 
ties to be recovered 
in a summary way as 
prescribed by the 
Magistrates Summary 
Procedure Act. Ap- 
peals allowed under 


Fines recoverable 
on summary juris- 
diction before two 
Justices. Wheresum 
to be paid on sum- 
mary conviction ex- 
ceeds £5, appeal may 
be made to next 
Court of Quarter Ses- 
sions 


Penalties recover- 
able by summary pro- 
ceedings by Sheriff 


Penalties recoverable 
before two Justices of 
the Peace. If penalty 
over £5, appeal may be 
made to next Court of 
General or Quarter 
Sessions 


No provision 


the Appeals Regula- 
tion Act 
Every action or 


prosecution to be 
commenced within 5 
years after the offence 
was committed 


Prosecution on in- 
dictment to be com- 
menced within three 
years after commis- 
sion of offence 


No provision 


Prosecution for an 
offence punishable on 
summary conviction 
must be commenced 
within three calendar 
mouths next after the 
commission of , the 
offence 


If minister fails to 
transmit particulars of 
marriage to District 
Registrar, Registrar- 
General may register 
marriage on receipt of 
statutory declaration 
of failure of minister to 
transmit same 


(a) Registrar of 
Marriages exempt from 
serving on jury or in- 
quest and from every 
parochial and _  cor- 
porate office whatever 

(b) Foreign Mar- 
riage Act 1892.—Mar- 
riage Officer (officer 
authorized by Secre- 
tary of State or under 
marriage regulation-) 
to keep duplicate mar- 
riage register and send 
one to Secretary of 
State for transmis- 
sion to Registrar- 
General 


(a) In event of per- 
sons convicted before 
Justice of the Peace 
of having irregularly 
contracted marriage, 
they must register 
marriage in parish 
where conviction took 
place 

(b) Ifirregular mar- 
riage established by 
decree of declarator, 
either party may re- 
gister in parish of 
domicile or usual resi- 
dence. Production to 
Registrar of extract, 
warrant for registra- 
tion, fee 20s. Magis- 
trate or clerk of Court 
to notify Registrar 
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‘ONSPECTUS OF ACTS IN FORCE REL 
: COMMONWEALTH OF 
Particulars. New South Wales. Victoria. 


ATING TO THE REGISTRATION OF BIRTHS, 
AUSTRALIA, AND IN ENGLAND 


Queensland. 


South Australia. 


23.. Miscellune- 
ous Provisions 
—continued. 


Il. REGISTRATION OF 


- 


Ill. Leerrimarion OF 


1 Acts relating 
to Legitimation 


The Legitimation | 
Act of 1902 | 


of 
and 


Registration 
Births, Deaths 


| Marriages Act 1915 


| Act of 1899 


The Legitimation 


The Legitimation Act 
1898, 1902 


2. Legitimation 
of Children of 
Parents who have 
intermarried (Aus- 
tralian States only) 


3. Legitimation 


of Children of 
Parents, who in- 
tend to intermarry 


4. Registration 


of Legitimation o 
Child 


Any child born before 
marriage of parents 
who atterwards inter- 
marry deemed on regis- 
tration of child to be 
legitimated from birth, 
provided no legal im- 
pediment to the inter- 
marriage of such par- 
ents existed at the 
time of birth 


Same as New South 
Wales 


| Wales 


Same as New South 


No provision 


to Registrar statutory 
declaration, with copy 
of certificate of mar- 
riage, Registrar to 
register child, whether 
dead or alive, as law- 
ful issue of such man 
and wife, makes note 
in entry and intimates 
oi to Registrar-Gene- 
ra 


Father to produce 


No provision 


Father to produce 
to Government Statist 
statutory declaration 
with certificate of mar- 
riage or copy thereof. 
Government Statist to 
direct Registrar ‘to 
register child, whether 
dead or alive as lawtul 
issue of such man and 
his ‘wife. Father to 
sign register, otherwise 
registration not 
deemed to have been 
effected 


No provision 


Same as New South 


Wales 


Same as New South 


Wales 


Registration can be 
effected within thirty 
days before inter- 
marriage and legiti- 
mizes child 


(a) Within 30 days 


of intermarriage, parent 
to produce to Registrar, 
declaration by both 


parents, and certificate 
of marriage, if married. 
Registrar to make note 
in entry and intimate 
same to _ Registrar- 
General. Father to 
sign register, ae 


parents to—(i) apply to 
Special Magistrate of 
Local Court for proof of 
marriage ; (ii) give 
proot that they are the 
parents; (iii) obtain 
certificate of — pr 

from him and_ file same 
with Registrar, who 
registers as above 
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DEATHS, AND MARRIAGES, AND THE LEGITIMATION OF CHILDREN IN THE 
AND WALES, SCOTLAND AND IRELAND—continued. 


Western Australia. 


Tasmania, 


England and Wales. 


Scotland. 


Treland. 


MARRIAGES—continued. 


(ec) If persons, who 
who contracted irre- 
gular marriage, with- 
in 3 months jointly 
apply to Sheriff, he 
certifies and grants 
warrant to Registrar 
to register same 

(d) Marriage of 
Scottish subject in 
foreign country, if 
intimated to Regis- 
trar-General within 12 
months and certified 
by British Consul to be 
entered in ‘ Foreign 
Register.” 


CHILDREN. 


Legitimation Act 


1909 


The 
Act 1905 


Legitimation 


Legitimacy Decla- 
ration Act 1858 


Legitimacy Decla- 
ration Act 1858 


The 
Declaration 
Act 1868 


Legitimacy 
(Ireland) 


Any child born be- 
fore the marriage of 
parents, who have 
intermarried is deemed 
on registration of such 
child to have been 
legitimated by such 
marriage from birth 


Any child born be- 
fore marriage of par- 
rents, who have inter- 
married, deemed to 
have been legitimated 
by the mere fact of 
such marriage 


Any  natural-born 
subject of the King 
or any person whose 
right to be deemed a 
natural-born subject 
depends wholly or in 
part on his legitimacy, 
being domiciled in 
England or claiming 
any real or personal 
estate situate in Eng- 
land may apply by 
petition to the Court 
for Divorce and Matri- 
monial Causes pray- 
ing for a decree that 
the petitioner is the 
legitimate child of his 
parents and that the 
marriage of his father 
and mother or of his 
grandfather and 
grandmother was a 
valid marriage 


Any perscn domi- 
ciled in Scotland or 
claiming any heritable 
or movable property 
situate in Scotland, 
may raise and insist 
in an action of decla- 
rator before the 
Court of Sessions for 
the purpose of having 
it found and declared 
that he is entitled to 
be deemed a natural- 
born subject of His 
Majesty 


Any _ natural-born 
subject of the King or 
any person whose right 
to be deemed a natural- 
born subject depends 
wholly or in part on 
his legitimacy, being 
domiciled in England 
or Ireland or claiming 
any real or personal 
estate situated in Ire- 
land, may apply by 
petition. to the Court 
of Probate in Ireland 
praying for a decree 
that the petitioner is 
the legitimate child of 
his parents and that 
the marriage of his 
father and mother or 
of his grandfather and 
grandmother was a 
valid marriage 


No provision me 


Same as New South 
Wales 


No provision 


Same as New South 
Wales 
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§ 5. Graphical Representation of Vital Statistics. 


1. General.—The progressive fluctuations of the numbers representing the total 
births and marriages are important indexes of the economic conditions and social ideals 
of a community. For this reason graphs have been prepared (see pages 177 and 178), 
shewing these fluctuations from 1860 to 1919, both for the States and the Commonwealth. 
The facts are very significant from the national point of view, and call for serious considera - 
tion. To appreciate the situation properly, it should be remembered that, normally, 
the increase of births and also of marriages will be similag to the increase of population. 
Although the marriage curve shews a falling off in marriages after 1891 (see page 178), 
it shews a recovery in 1894, and, with the exception of a small fall for 1903, it continually 
advanced until 1915. In 1916, 1917, and.1918 a heavy falling off was recorded, 
unquestionably owing to the European War. The same characteristic is not seen in the 
curve of births, which, from 1904 onwards, rose continually to 1914, when there was a 
decline to 1918. 


ACTUAL BIRTHS, DEATHS, AND MARRIAGES 


EXPERIENCED IN THE COMMONWEALTH DURING THE YEARS 1890 ro 1919, ComMPARED 
WITH THE NUMBER THAT WOULD HAVE OCCURRED IF THE Rates oF 1890 HAD 
REMAINED IN OPERATION. 


BIRTHS. DEATHS. MARRIAGES. 
Number of Number of Number of 
Births that Deaths that Marriages 
would have would have that would 
Year. been experi- been experi- have been 
Actual. enced if the Actual, enced if the | Actual. experienced 
1890 birth 1890 death | if the 1890 
rate had | rate had | marriage 
been in been in | rate had been 
~ operation. | operation. | in operation. 
1890... 108,683 | 44,449 | 23,725 
1891 ar 110,187 111,802 47,430 45,737 | 23,862 | 24,419 
1892 i 110,158 | 114,502 42,268 46,842 22,049 25,009 
1893 se 109,322 116,617 45,801 47,707 | 20,631 25,470 
1894 <5 104,660 | 118,734 | 42,958 48.573 20,625 | 25,933 
1895 .. 105,084 111,002 | 43,080 49,501 21,564 26,428 
1896 AT 100,134 123,212 ~ | 45,202 50,405 23,068 26,911 
1897 an 101,137 125,419 |} 43,447 51,308 \ 23,993 27,393 
1898 ase 98,845 | 127,371 51,406 52,106 | 24,472 27,819 
TB99s ae 100,638 | 129,088 | 47,629 52,809 | 25,958 28,194 
L900" ss 102,221 | 130,848 44,060 | 53,529 | 27,101 | > 28;579 
1901 .. 102,945 132,599 | 46,330 64,245 | 27,753 28,961 
1902 .. 102,776 134,603 | 48,078 | 55,065 27,926 29,399 
1903’) ¥.. 98,443 136,189 |} 47,293 | 55,714 25,977 29,745 
1904. 104,113 137,917 ° || 43,572 56,420 27,682 30,122 
I905 3 104,941 | 139,959 43,514 57,256 | 29,004 30,569. 
EYOG™ Gr 107,890 | 142,030 | 44,333 58,103 30,410 | 31,021 
O07 ate 110,347 | 144,248 | 45,305 59,011 32,470 34,505 
1908 .. 111,545 | 146,720 | 46,426 60,022 32,551 32,045 
1909 .. 114,071 149,526 44,172 61,170 33,775 | 32,658 
1OLO ys 116,801 152,869 | 45,590 62,537 36,592 33,387 
OU cers 122,193 157,072 || 47,869 64,257 39,482 34,306 
UQUZ: 4. 133,088 162,477 52,177 66,468 42,147 35,487 
“LOIS a: 135,714 168,032 51,789 68,740 41,594 36,700 
en os 137,983 172,073 || 61,720 70,394 43,311 37,583 
I9l5 .. 134,871 173,159 || 62,782 70,838 45,224 37,820 
Hest ae 131,426 171,654 54,197 70,222 40,289 37,491 
UG ere 129,965 171,484 48,029 70,153 33,666 37,454 
1918 .. | 126,739 174,217 50,249 71,251 33,141 38,031 
1919... 122,290 179,548 65,930 73,431 40,540 39,195 
| 


———————————————— 
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The foregoimg table shews the number of births, marriages, and deaths which 
would have been experienced had the rate for 1890 continued, and reveals the significance 
of the facts disclosed by the curves. It may be remarked that the death rate has greatly 
improved, and among other countries Australia stands in a very favourable position in 
this respect. At the same time the decline in the marriage rate, overtaken once more 
in 1907, and the still more serious decline in the birth rate, in a country but sparsely 
populated, have an obvious and most important bearing on the national future, and on 
the extent to which it is desirable to promote immigration 


2. Graphs of Annual Births, Commonwealth and States (page 177).—A striking 
feature of the graphs of births is the practically continuous increase in the number of 
births exhibited in the graph for the Commonwealth from 1860 to 1891, and the marked 
variations of subsequent years. As the curve clearly shews, a turning point in the 
number of births occurred in 1891, whilst, as regards the separate States, New South 
Wales and Tasmania date their decline in number from 1893, Victoria from 1891, and 
Queensland from 1890. In South Australia the corresponding decline took place as early 
as 1885, while in Western Australia the increase in number of births has been practically 
continuous to 1913. 


It is of special interest to note the decline in births associated with the commercial 
crisis of 1891-3, and also the decline occurring in 1903, an accompaniment of the severe 
drought of that period. 


In the case of New South Wales the graph crosses that of Victoria in 1879, i.e., the 
births for that year were sensibly identical in the two States. A fairly continuous 
increase was experienced in the former State from 1860 to 1893, the only marked fluctuation 
being a sudden decline in 1889 and an equally rapid recovery in 1890, From 1893 to 
1898 a somewhat rapid decline again took place, succeeded by a rise, the continuity of 
which was broken only by a sharp decline in 1903 and recovery in 1904. From 1904 
to 1914 there was a gradual rise, followed in 1915 and 1916 by a decline, a slight rise in 
1917, and further declines in 1918 and 1919. 


In the case of Victoria the graph shews the increase between 1860 and 1880 to have 
been comparatively slight, the curve being a gradual rise, with fluctuations more or less 
marked to 1873, and a subsequent decline. From 1880 to 1891 the increase in the 
number of births is seen to be very rapid and practically continuous, while from 1891 to 
1898 an equally sharp and continuous decline was experienced. A further rise and fall 
took place between 1898 and 1903, succeeded by a continuous rise from the last-mentioned 
year to 1907, and a slight fall in 1908, followed by a recovery in 1909. A slight fall in 
1910 was followed by a continuous rise to 1914, since which year a continuous decline 


has been experienced. 


Starting in 1860 with a lower number of births than any State except Western 
‘Australia, the Queensland graph shews that the births increased somewhat rapidly until 
1867. The equality in the number of births in Queensland and Tasmania in 1864 is BReya 
by the Queensland curve crossing the Tasmanian curve at the line for that year. From 
1867 to 1882 a continuous though somewhat less rapid increase was experienced, followed 
by a very rapid rise to 1890, in which year Queensland’s maximum number of births 
prior to 1909 was recorded. The South Australian graph is crossed by that of Queensland 
at the year 1885. From 1890 onwards to 1908 the number of births fluctuated somewhat, 
but, on the whole, retained a practically stationary position at a height rather less than 
hat of 1890. The most serious variation was a sudden fall in 1903, the drought year, 
and rapid recovery in 1904, with a further fall in 1905, and a continuous rise from 1906 
to 1915. In 1916 there was a sudden fall, followed by a rapid rise in 1917, and a fall in 


1918 and 1919. 


i é ; practically continuous rise from 

The South Australian graph shews a slow but prac sally con 
1860 to 1885. This rise is followed by a slow but fluctuating decline to 1908, and a 
slight recovery to 1914. In 1916 there was a rapid fall, a slight rise in 1916, a further 


fallin 1917, a slight rise in 1918, and a fall in 1919. 
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The Western Australian curve indicates that an increase, which was practically 
continuous but very slow, took place from 1860 to 1884, and that a somewhat quicker 
rate of increase, experienced from 1884 to 1896, was succeeded by a still more rapid.and 
very satisfactory rate of increase from 1896 to 1906. A slight fall was apparent to 1910, 
followed by a rapid rise to 1913. Since 1913 there has been a continuous decline. 


The Tasmanian curve may be regarded as made up of five portions, of which the 
first, from 1860 to 1877, represents a period of very slight variation, with, on the whole, 
an increase; the second, from 1877 to 1884, a period of continuous and moderately 
rapid increase ; the third, from 1884 to 1893, a period of rapid increase ; the fourth, 
from 1893 to 1898, a period of continuous but slow decrease ; and the fifth, from 1895 
to 1914, a period of steady recovery. Since 1914 there has been a continuous fall. 


It will be seen that the years in which the highest points were reached by the several 
curves are as follows :— 
State .. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. §. Aust. W. Aust. Tas. C’ wealth. 
Year .. 1914 1891 1915 1914 1913 1914 1914 


3. Graphs of Annual Marriages, Commonwealth and States (page 178).—The Com- 
ronwealth marriage graph from 1860 to 1885 reveals a moderate but somewhat 
fluctuating increase in the annual number of marriages between 1860 and 1871, a more 
rapid increase between 1871 and 1879, and a still more rapid increase between 1879 and 
1885. From 1885 to 1891 the numbers continued to increase, but with marked 
fluctuations in magnitude. The financial crisis associated with the period subsequent to 
the latter year was accompanied by a strongly-marked decline in the number of marriages, 
which reached its lowest point in 1894. From that year onwards a fairly rapid recovery 
was effected, the record for 1891 being exceeded by that of 1897. This progress was 
maintained until 1902, when the severe drought of that and the succeeding year was 
collateral with a rapid fall in the number of marriages. An equally rapid recovery, 
however, has since taken place, and the number of marriages in the Commonwealth 
during 1915 was greater than in any preceding year. In 1916, 1917, and 1918, as already 
mentioned, there was a heavy falling off. In 1919 a recovery took place. 


4. Graphs of Annual Deaths, Commonwealth and States (page 179).—The curves 
shewing the progression of the annual number of deaths indicate clearly that the periods 
for which exceptionally large numbers of deaths occurred were :—(a) 1866-7, (b) 1875-6, 
(c) 1884-5, (d) 1889-1891, (e) 1893, (f) 1898, (g) 1902-3, (hk) 1916, and (i) 1919. It is 
remarkable that in each of the periods specified the phenomenon of a relatively high 
number of deaths was experienced in the majority of the States. Thus, as regards 
1866-7, all the States except Western Australia and Tasmania were so affected ; in 1875-6 
all.execept Western Australia; in 1884-5 all were affected ; in 1889 all except Western 
Australia and South Australia; in 1891 all except Queensland ; whilst in 1893, 1898, 
and 1902-3 all were affected. In 1916 all States except Queensland were affected, and 
in 1919 each State shewed a large increase owing to the prevalence of influenza. The 
fact that the periods of high death rates have been practically identical in the several 
States furnishes an indication that the excessive mortality has been due to a considerable 
extent to some common cause operating throughout the Commonwealth, 


It may be noted as curious that periods of heavy mortality have occurred at intervals 
of approximately nine years, viz. :—1866-—7, 1875-6, 1884-5, 1893, and 1902-3. There 
are, however, two marked increases between the third and fourth dates, and one between 
the fourth and fifth. 


Periods in which the number of deaths was exceptionally low are far less clearly 
defined than those in which the number was high, and the agreement amongst the States 
is also less complete. ‘The principal periods of low mortality may be said to be 1861, 
1869-71, 1879, 1892, 1897, 1900, 1904-5, 1909, 1914. In 1917 there were marked declines 
in all the States, succeeded in 1918 by less marked increases, and in 1919 by large 
increases, for the reason already stated. ‘ 


5. Graphs of Annual Birth, Death, and Marriage Rates and of Rate of Natural 
Increase—Commonwealth (page 180).—(i) General. These graphs represent the number 
of births, deaths, and marriages, and the excess of births over deaths (natural increase ) 
per 1,000 of the population of the Commonwealth, for each of the years 1860 to 1919. 
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(ii) Births. In the case of births, the graph indicates a well marked decline in 
rate during the,period, and represents a fall from 42.56 per 1000 of population in 1860 
to 23.78 per 1000 in 1919. This enormous reduction has been subject to small fluctuations 
during the period under review, but may, on the whole, be said to have been in evidence 
throughout. There are, however, two periods of arrested decline noticeable, one from 
1877 to 1890, and the other from 1898 to the present time. The course of the graph 
thus indicates a rapid fall from 42.56 in 1860 to 34.99 in 1877, succeeded by a fluctuating 
but, on the whole, fairly stationary period to 34.98 in 1890, then a fall even more rapid 
to 27.15 in 1898, and a further comparatively stationary period to 23.78 in 1919. The 
lowest point reached, until 1919, viz., 23.78, was attained in 1903, the year in which the 
Commonwealth suffered severely from the worst drought it has ever experienced. From 
1903 to 1912 there was an advance in the rate, followed by a decline to 1919. A 
declining birth rate is usually due to complex causes, amongst which the variations 
in the age constitution of the population, and the adoption of preventive measures, are 
generally considered the most potent. The highest birth rate recorded was 43.27 in 
1862. : 

(iii) Deaths. The three graphs relating to deaths furnish particulars concerning 
the rates experienced during the period amongst males and females separately, and in 
the population as a whole, the latter occupying naturally a position between the other 
two. Throughout the period the rate for males has largely exceeded that for females, 
but the fluctuations in the two rates have synchronised remarkably, indicating that the 
conditions which have been responsible for the marked variations which have occurred 
from time to time have affected males and females alike. On the whole, the graphs 
furnish clear evidence of a satisfactory decline in the general death rate of the Common- 
wealth, a fall having taken place from 20.86 in 1860 to 10.66 in 1915. In 1916 there 
was a slight rise to 11.04, followed in 1917 by a fall to 9.80, the lowest rate yet recorded 
in the Commonwealth as a whole. In 1918 there was a slight rise to 10.09 followed by a 
rise to 12.82 in 1919. The graphical representation of the death rates brings into 
prominence six years in which the rates were exceptionally high when compared. with 
those of adjacent years. These years are 1860, 1866, 1875, 1884, 1898, and 1919. The 
principal cause of the excessive rate of 1860 was the prevalence in that year of measles, 
scarlatina, and diphtheria, while the high rates of 1866, 1875, and 1898 were also 
largely due to epidemics of measles. Prior to 1892, when arate of 12.91 was experienced, 
the lowest general death rate for the Commonwealth was that of 1871, viz., 13.24. The 
highest male death rate for the period was 20.97 in 1860, and the lowest 11.47 in 1917. 
For females the highest was 20.71 in 1860, and the lowest 8.18 in 1917. The difference 
between the male and female rate has, since 1869, been fairly constant, and has ranged 
between 1.97 and 3.68, with a mean value of about 2.7. 


(iv) Marriages. In the case of the graph representing marriage rates, the fuctua- 
tions are less abrupt than in the case of the birth rate and death rate graphs, and the 
rate for 1915, 9.14, the highest ever recorded, does not differ very considerably from that 
of 1860, which was 8.42. The lowest marriage rate for the period was that of 1894, viz., 
6.08, marking the culmination of the commercial and financial depression indicated 
by the declining rates from 1888 onwards. From 1894 to 1915 a satisfactory increase 
has been in evidence, disturbed only by the sharp decline which, in 1903, accom- 
panied the severe drought experienced in the Commonwealth in that year. In 1916, 
1917, and 1918 the rate declined to 8.21, 6.87, and 6.65 respectively, but increased to 7.88 
in 1919. 

(v) Natural Increase. This graph, which represents the excess of births over deaths 
per 1000 of population, exhibits marked fluctuations arising from the combined 
fluctuations in birth and death rates. Thus, corresponding to the high death rates of 1860, 
1866, 1875, and 1898, there are exceptionally low rates of natural increase, accentuated 
in the last-mentioned year by a comparatively low birth rate. A combination of low 
birth rate and comparatively high death rate was also responsible for the very low rate 
of natural increase in 1903. The highest rate of natural increase for the period was 26.58 
in 1864, and the lowest 10.96 in 1919. 


6. Graphs of Annual Birth Rates—States (page 181).—These graphs furnish for 
the several States information similar to that supplied in the graph on page 180 for the 
Commonwealth as a whole. It will be seen that in every case the total effect has been 
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an extensive decline in rate, subject to very marked fluctuations. In all the States the 
period from 1875 to 1885 was one of arrested decline, if not of actual advance, in the 
birth rate. With the exception of a very low rate accompanying the drought in 1903, 
the variations in any of the States since 1901 have not been very marked, and in most 
cases a slight tendency to increase is in evidence up to 1913. From 1914 onwards 
decreases have been.experienced. 

The highest birth rates during the period were as follows :—New South Wales (1864), 
44,00; Victoria (1862), 44.71 ; Queensland (1860), 47.93 ; South Australia (1862), 45.44 ; 
Western Australia (1860), 38.96; and Tasmania (1884), 36.63. The following were the 
lowest rates for the period :—New South Wales (1919), 24.68 ; Victoria (1919), 21.56 ; 
Queensland (1903), 24.53; South Australia (1903), 23.84; Western Australia (1919), 
21.44; Tasmania (1919), 25.12. 


7. Graphs of Annual Death Rates—States (page 181).—These graphs furnish for 
the several States similar information to that given for the Commonwealth as a whole 
in the diagram on page 180, and indicate in each case a satisfactory decline in death rate. 
It may be noted that an exceptionally high death rate was experienced in all the States 
in 1875, and that a similar uniformity, though on a smaller scale, is observable for the 
year 1898, the principal cause in each case having been an epidemic of measles. The 
highest death rates experienced during the period were as fotlows :—New South Wales 
(1867), 19.79; Victoria (1860), 22.77; Queensland (1866), 25.96; South Australia, 
(1875), 19.97; Western Australia (1884), 21.54; and Tasmania (1875), 19.99. The 
following were the lowest death rates for the period :—New South Wales (1917), 9.56 ; 
Victoria (1917), 10.36 ; Queensland (1906), 9.50 ; South Australia (1909), 9.74; Western 
Australia (1917), 8.97 ; and Tasmania (1918), 8.84. 


8. Graphs shewing Variations in Annual Death Rates from Month to Month.— 
The graphs on pages 182 and 183 shew for the Commonwealth as a whole and for each 
of the six States the annual death rates for males, females, and persons calculated for 
equalised months, and the infantile death rate, calculated in the same way, also 
distinguishing males, females, and persons. Further particulars in regard to these graphs 
will be found on pages 186 and 187. 
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SECTION VI. 


LAND TENURE AND SETTLEMENT. 


§ 1. Introduction and Early History. 


1. Introduction.—A comprehensive description, in a classified form, of the land 
tenure systems of the several States has been given in preceding issues of this book; see 
especially Year Book No. 4 (pp. 235 to 333). The details of that description have been 
necessarily condensed in the present issue, and for more complete information for past 
years, reference may therefore be made to Year Book No. 4. The historical matter 
dealing with the development of land legislation in the individual States may be found 
in Year Book No. 2 (pp. 263 to 272), and in a more condensed form in Year Books No, 3 


(pp. 245 to 254), and No. 4 (pp. 235 to 244). 


§ 2. Land Legislation in Individual States. 


1. New South Wales.—{i) Acts now in Force. The Crown Lands Act of 1884 and 
the supplementary Act of 1889 (now incorporated in the Crown Lands Consolidation 
Act 1913), were passed chiefly for the purpose of putting an end to speculative selection 
without bona fide intention of settlement. Pastoral leases were required to be sur- 
rendered to the Crown and divided into two equal parts, one of which was returned to 
the lessee under a lease with a fixity of tenure for a term of years, the other half the lessee 
was allowed to hold under an annual occupation licence, but this half was always open 
for selection. 

Nevertheless accumulation of land into large estates continued, and settlement 
proceeded slowly. Entirely new principles of agrarian legislation have been embodied 
in Crown Lands Acts passed in the years 1895 to 1919, the Closer Settlement Acts 1904 
to 1919, and the Closer Settlement Promotion Act 1910, now incorporated in Closer 
Settlement Amendment Act 1918, which offer bona fide settlers special inducements by 
the introduction of new forms of tenure on easy terms and conditions. 


(ii) The Western Lands Acts. All Grown lands in the Western Division of New 
South Wales are now subject to the special provisions of the Western Lands Acts 1901 
and 1905, and amendments in 1908, 1909, 1918, and 1919. All leases or occupation 
licenses could be brought within the provisions of the Western Lands Act by application 
before the 30th June, 1902. Otherwise the leases or licenses were dealt with by the 
Board as if the Act had not been passed. All leases issued or brought under the 
rn Lands Acts expire on the 30th June, 1943, except in cases where 
part of the land leased is withdrawn for the purpose of sale by auction, or to provide 
small holdings, in which case an extension of the term of lease of the remainder may be 


granted as compensation for the part withdrawn. 


provisions of the Weste 


2, Victoria.—(i) Acts now in Force. The Land Act 1915 deals with the whole 
of land occupation and alienation in this State. Closer Settlement was provided 
Acts of 1898 and 1901 and amendments, until the introduction of the 
Act 1904, amended in 1906, 1907, 1909, 1910, 1911 and 1912, and 
now included in the Closer Settlement Act 1915 (Discharged Soldiers’ Settlement Act 
1917). Other special forms of tenure have been provided for by the Settlement on Lands 
Act 1893 and the Small Improved Holdings Act 1906; these, however, are now 
embraced in the Land Act and Closer Settlement Act respectively. 


system 
for by the Land 
Closer Settlement 
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(ii) Mallee Lands. The lands in the Mallee territory, comprising an area of aboat 
11,000,000 acres in the north-western district of the State, can be cleared at a moderate 
expenditure. An extension of railway facilities and of successful systems of water supply 
should bring this territory into greater prominence as a field for agricultural enterprise. 
About one-half of this area is unalienated and available for occupation. 


3. Queensland.—Acts now in Force. The Acts now in force are the Land Acts 
1910 to 1920, the Closer Settlement Acts 1906-1917, and the Discharged Soldiers’ 
Settlement Act 1917. The first-mentioned Acts substitute perpetual leasehold tenures 
for freeholding tenures in the case of all new selections and auction purchases, but con- 
version of existing holdings to the leasehold tenure is optional with the selector. The 
last-mentioned Act provides for the settlement of discharged soldiers on Crown land, 
land acquired under the Closer Settlement Acts, or land specially acquired for soldier 
settlement. 


4. South Australia.—Acts now in Force. The Crown Lands Act 1915 repealed and 
consolidated previous Acts, and also consolidated the Closer Settlement and Village 
Settlement Acts. The Pastoral Act 1904 controls the pastoral occupation of lands, and 
the Irrigation and Reclaimed Land Act of 1914 provides for leases of reclaimed and 
irrigable lands. 


5. Western Australia.—Acts now in Force. The Land Act 1898, which consolidated 
previous legislation as to the management of Crown lands, has in turn been amended 
at various times, and, with such amendments, is now in force. The Discharged 
Soldiers’ Settlement Act 1918 provides for the settlement of discharged soldiers and 
sailors on the land. The principle of repurchasing Crown lands for the purpose of 
Closer Settlement was introduced by the Agricultural Lands Purchase Acts 1896 to 
1904; these Acts were repealed and consolidated by the Agricultural Lands Purchase 
Act 1909. 


6. Tasmania.—Acts now in Force. The law relating to land tenure and settlement 
is now consolidated in the Crown Lands Act 1911, the Closer Settlement Act 1913, and 
the Returned Soldiers’ Settlement Act 1916 and its amendments, 


7. Northern Territory.—Prior to the transfer of the Northern Territory to the Com- 
monwealth on the Ist January, 191], the sale and oeeupation of lands in the Territory 
were regulated by the Northern Territory Crown Lands Act 1890, the Northern Territory 
Land Act 1899, and the Northern Territory Tropical Products Act 1904, but from that 
date the further alienation and occupation of land in the Territory were suspended, 
pending a complete reorganisation of the system of land settlement by the Commonwealth 
Government. In December, 1912, an ordinance, cited as the Crown Lands Ordinance 
1912, dealing with this question, was made, by which the conditions of land tenure and 
settlement in the Territory are now determined. Under this ordinance no further 


alienation of Crown lands is permitted, unless such alienation is in pursuance of existing 
agreements. 


8. Administration and Classification of Crown Lands.—In each of the States of the 
Commonwealth there is now a Lands Department under the direction of a responsible 
Cabinet Minister, who is charged generally with the administration of the Acts relating 
to the alienation, occupation and management of Crown lands. The administrative 
functions of most of the Lands Departments are to some extent decentralised by the 
division of the States into what are usually termed Land Districts, in each of which there 
is a Lands Office, under the management of a land officer, who deals with applications for 
selections and other matters generally appertaining to the administration of the Acts 
within the particular district. In some of the States there is also a local Land Board 
or a Commissioner for each district or group of districts. In the Northern Territo 
the administration of the regulations relating to the occupation and management. ae 
Crown lands is in the hands of a Classification Board, consisting of the Director of Lands 
and two other officers appointed by the Administrator, 
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In most of the States, Crown lands are classified according to their situation, the 
swtability of the soil for particular purposes, and the prevailing climatic and other con- 
ditions. The modes of tenure under the Acts, as well as the amount of purchase money 
or rent and the conditions as to improvements and residence, may vary in each State 
according to the classification of the land. The administration of certain special Acts 
relating to Crown lands has in some cases been placed in the hands of a Board under 
the general supervision of the Minister; for such purpose, for instance, are constituted 
the Western Lands Board in New South Wales, the Lands Purchase and Management 
Board in Victoria, and the Closer Settlement Board in Tasmania. * 


In each of the States and in the Northern Territory there is also a Mines Department, 
which is empowered under the several Acts relating to mining to grant leases and licenses 
of Crown lands for mining and auxiliary purposes. Such leases and licenses are more 
particularly referred to in a later part of this section. (See § 9.) 


Full information respecting lands available for settlement or on any matter connected 
with the selection of holdings may be obtained from the Commonwealth representative 
in London, from the Agents-General of the respective States in London, or from the 
Lands Departments of the various States in the Commonwealth. The administration 
and classification of Crown lands in each State were more fully dealt with in Year Book 
No, 2 (pp. 273-6). 


§ 3. Tenures under Sig Tee Lands may be Alienated or 
Occupied. 


1. Introduction.—Crown lands may now ordinarily be alienated either by free grant 
(in trust for certain specified purposes), by direct sale and purchase (which may be either 
by agreement or at auction), or by conditional sale and purchase. Crown lands may be 
occupied in the several States under a variety of forms of leases and licenses, issued both 
by the Lands and the Mines Departments. 


2. Classification of Tenures.—The tabular statement given on pages 264 and 265 
shews the several tenures under which Crown lands may be acquired or occupied in each 
State of the Commonwealth. The forms of tenure are dealt with individually in succeeding 


parts of this section. 


(i) Free Grants, Reservations, and Dedications. The modes of alienation given in 
this category include all free grants either of the fee simple or of leases of Crown lands. 
“ Bree” homesteads in Queensland and Western Australia are not included in this class, 
these tenures being free in the sense that no purchase money is payable, but not free from 
residential and improvement conditions. Reservation and dedication, which are 
ordinarily conditions precedent to the issue of free grants, are also dealt with therein. 


(ii) Sales by Auction and Special Sales. This class of tenure includes all methods 
by which the freehold of Crown lands may be obtained (exclusive of sales under the 
Closer Settlement and kindred Acts) for cash or by deterred payments, and in which the 
only condition for the issue of the grant is the payment of the purchase money. 


(iii) Conditional Purchases. In this class are included all tenures (except tenures 
under Closer Settlement and kindred Acts) in which the issue of the grant is governed by 
the fulfilment of certain conditions (as to residence or improvements) other than, or in 
addition to, that of the payment of purchase money. 


(iv) Leases and Licenses. This class includes all forms of occupation of Crown 
lands (other than under Closer Settlement and kindred Acts) for a term of years under 
leases and licenses issued by the Lands Departments. As the terms indicate, the freehold 
cannot be obtained under these forms of tenure. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF TENURES UNDER WHICH CROWN LANDS MAY BE 
ALIENATED OR OCCUPIED. 


New South Wales. 


Victoria. 


Queensland. 


Free Grants, RESERVATIONS, AND DEDICATIONS. 


Free grants in trust 

Volunteer land grants 

Reservations and dedications 
under Crown Lands Consolida- 


tion Act 1913 and Mining Act ' 


1906 


Free grants in trust and re- 
servations under Land Act 
1915 


Free grants in trust 

Reservations under Land Act 1910 
and under State Forests and 
National Parks Act 1906 


Sates By AUCTION AND SPECIAL SALES. 


Auction sales for cash or on 
credit 

After-auction sales 

Special sales 

Improvement purchases 

Purchases of suburban hold- 
ings, residential leases, week- 
end leases 

Returned Soldiers’ special hold- 
ings 


Residential or non-residential 
conditional purchases 

Conversion of conditional pur- 
chase leases, homestead 
selections, homestead farms, 
settlement leases, Crown 
leases, special leases, church 
and school lands leases 

Homestead selections 


Conditional leases 

Con litional purchase leases 

Settlement leases 

Improvement leases 

Annual leases 

Residential leases 

Special leases 

Snow leases 

Pastoral leases 

Serub leases 

Infertor lands leases 

Occupation licenses 

Western lands leases 

Homestead farms 

Suburban holdings 

Crown leases 

Leas.s in Irrigation Areus 

Week-end leases 

Returned Soldiers’ special hold- 
ings 


Auction sales for cash or on 
credit 
Special sales 


CONDITIONAL PURCHASES. 


Agricultural. allotments, — resi- 
dential or non-residential 
Grazing allotments, — residen- 
tial or non-residential 
Selection from grazing area, 
perpetual or auriferous leases 
Selection from pastoral leases 
Mallee agricultural licences 
Murray settlement leases 
Selection purchase leases 


LEASES AND LICENSES. 


Grazing area leases 

Perpetual leases 

Mallee leases 

Licenses of auriferous lands 

Leases of swamp or reclaimed 
lands 

Grazing licenses 

Leases and licenses for other 
than pastoral or agricultural 
purposes 

State forest and timber reserve 
licenses 


*Auction sales for cash or on 
credit 

*After-auction sales 

*Special sales 

*Unconditional selections 


*Agricultural farms 

* Agricultural homesteads 
*Prickly pear selections 
*Free homesteads 


Grazing homesteads 

Grazing farms 

Occupation licences 

Special leases 

Perpetual lease selections 

Perpetual lease prickly pear 
selections 

Pastoral leases 


| Preferential pastoral leases 


Auction perpetual leases (town, 
suburban, or country) 

After-auction ditto 

Non-competitive leases 


CLOsER SETTLEMENT SALES, LEASES AND LICENSES. 


Sales by auction 
Settlement purchase 
Annual leases 
Labour settlements 


Special sales 


*Sales by auction 

* Agricultural farms 
*Unconditional selections 
Auction Lppaipes leases 
Perpetual lease selections 


Mixes Departments’ LEASES AND LICENSES. 


Miners’ rights 

Business licenses 
Authorities to prospect 
Leases 


Mining leases 
Special licenses 
Miners’ rights 


Business and residence licenses 


Miners’ rights 
Mining leases and licenses 
Miners’ homestead leases 


* Since 1st January, 1917, no new sales or selections under these tenures have been made, nor may 
any further areas be offered under these tenures. 


i 
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CLASSIFICATION. OF TENURES UNDER WHICH CROWN LANDS MAY BE 
ALIENATED OR OCCUPIED. 


South Australia. Western Australia. Tasmania. 


i 
| 
i 
| 


Frre GRANTS, RESERVATIONS, AND DEDICATIONS. 


Free grants in trust Free grants in trust and free Free leases 

Reservations and dedications leases | Reservations under Crown Lands 
under Crown Lands Act 1915 Reservations under Lands Acts Act 1911 

Aitesian leases 1898 and 1906 


SALES By AUCTION AND SPECIAL SALES. 


Auction sales for cash Auction sales for cash Auction sales for cash or on 
After-auction sales (The right to purchase the credit 
Sales for special purposes freehold or to lease town and  After-auction sales 
suburban lots is sold by Special sales of residence or 
auction) business allotments 


CONDITIONAL PURCHASES. 


Agreements to purchase Conditional purchase, residential | Selection of rural lands 
Special agreements under Pin- or non-residential | Homestead areas 
naroo Railway Act Conditional purchase by direct | Selection in mining areas 
payment | Conditional auction sales 
Conditional purchase of small 
blocks 


Homestead farms 
Conditional auction sales 
Workingmen’s blocks 


LEASES AND LICENSES. 


Grazing leases 
Miscellaneous leases 
Timber licenses and leases 
Residence licenses 
Occupation licenses 
Temporary licenses 


Perpetual leases Pastoral leases 
Miscellaneous leases Special leases 
Miscellaneous grazing and cul- Quarrying licenses 
tivation leases 
Irrigation and reclaimed land 
leases 
Special licenses 
Pastoral leases 
Leases with right of purchase 


CLoser SETTLEMENT SALES, LEASES, AND LICENSES. 


Sales by auction Special sales 


Sales by auction A ; 
Conditional purchases Leases with right of purchase 


Agreements to purchase 

Miscellaneous leases 

Irrigation and reclaimed area 
leases 

Village settlements 

Homestead blocks 


Mixes DEPARTMENTS’ LEASES AND LICENSES. 


Miners’ rights Miners’ rights Prospectors’ licenses 
Mining leases | Mining leases Miners rights 
Miners’ homestead leases | Mining leases 


Miscellaneous leases 
Business licenses 
Occupation licenses 
Minera! claims 
Search licenses 


| 
| . 
| Miscellaneous licenses 
| 


.—North nal Renior _—By the Crown Lands Ordinance of 1912, the only form of tenure under 
hich laud ae beihald in the Northern Territory, exclusive of land held under pre-existing rights, is that 


of leasehold. See § 7 of this section. 
4 
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(v) Closer Settlement Sales, Leases, and Licenses. In this division are included all 
forms of tenure provided for under the various Closer Settlement Acts, and also under 
kindred Acts, such as the Village Settlements and Small Holdings Acts. 


(vi) Mines Departments’ Leases and Licenses. The tenures specified include all 
methods in which Crown lands may be occupied for mining and auxiliary purposes under 
leases and licenses issued by the Mines Department in the several States. 


3. Limitation of Tenures in New South Wales.—In October, 1910, it was officially 
stated that it was the policy of the Government to discontinue the granting of the freehold 
of Crown lands. Under the Crown Lands Act 1912 this policy was partially given effect 
to by the discontinuance of the disposal of Crown lands by conditional purchase or as 
homestead selections, and by the institution of several new forms of tenure, viz., home- 
stead farms, suburban holdings, irrigation farms, and Crown leases. 

The first three are leases in perpetuity, while the term of a Crown lease is 45 years. 

These four tenures did not then carry any rights of conversion, but by subsequent 
enactments the first and last mentioned may now be converted into other tenures, 
and ultimately into freehold, and the holder of a suburban holding may under certain 
conditions be permitted to purchase same. 


4. Tenure of Lands by Aliens.—In the States of New South Wales, Queensland, 
South Australia, Western Australia, and Tasmania restrictions are imposed upon the 
tenure of lands by aliens (7.e., persons other than natural-born or naturalized British 
subjects). In Victoria there are no such restrictions. This matter, however, is subject 
to the war-time regulations of the Commonwealth. 


(i) New South Wales. Under the Crown Lands Consolidation Act 1913, an alien is 
not qualified to apply for an original homestead selection, original conditional purchase 
lease, settlement lease, original homestead lease, or original conditional purchase, unless 
he has resided in New South Wales for one year, and at the time of making application 
lodges a declaration of his intention to become naturalized within five years. If he 
fails to become naturalized within that period, the land is forfeited. This residential 
limit of twelve months does not, however, apply to applicants for homestead farms, 
Crown leases, suburban holdings, and leases within irrigation areas, but any alien who 
becomes the holder of any of these tenures must become naturalized within three years 
after his becoming such holder. Failure to comply with this regulation involves 
forfeiture of such holding, together with all improvements thereon. 

(ii) Victoria. Under the Supreme Court Act 1915 (section 3), every alien friend 
resident in Victoria may acquire, either by grant from the Crown or otherwise, both 
real and personal property. 

(ili) Queensland. Under the Land Act 1910 (section 59) and 62) an alien cannot 
apply for any land in Queensland unless he obtains a certificate that he is able to read 
and write from dictation words in such language as the Minister for Lands may direct. 
If he acquire a selection he must within five years of such acquisition become a naturalized 
subject. 

(iv) South Australia. In South Australia, Asiatics are disqualified from holding 
perpetual leases of lands in irrigation areas under section 19 of the Irrigation and 
Reclaimed Lands Act 1914, 

(v) Western Australia. In this State acquisition by aliens of the freehold of lands 
already alienated is subject to the provisions of the War Precautions Act. “Every 
application to acquire Crown lands, whether by a British subject or an alien, is subject 
to the approval of the Minister for Lands, with an appeal to the Governor in Council. 
Persons of enemy origin, whether naturalized or not, must obtain the permission 
n = Commonwealth Attorney-General before they are eligible to acquire any Crown 
ands. : 

(vi) Tasmania. Under the Aliens Act 1913, aliens cannot hold real estate. An 
alien, if the subject of a friendly State, may, however, occupy lands for any term not 
exceeding twenty-one years, 

(vii) Northern Territory. Leases are not granted to aliens, but they may hold oceu- 
pation licenses for twelve months, subject to renewal, provided the land is not required 


for other purposes. Under the Mining Act 1908 Asiatic aliens are disqualified from 
holding gold or mineral leases. 


‘ 
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§ 4. Free Grants, Reservations, and Dedications. 


1. Introduction.—Although free grants of Crown lands were virtually abolished as 
far back as 1831, the Land Acts of all the States now contain provisions under which 
the free alienation or occupation of Crown lands for certain specified purposes— 
comprising generally charitable, educational, and public purposes—is allowed. In all the 
States, also, Crown lands may be excepted from sale and reserved to the Crown or dedicated 
for various public and special purposes. Generally, reservation and dedication are 
conditions precedent to the issue of a free grant. In addition to reservations of a per- 
manent nature, temporary reservations are also made, but these are, as a rule, subject 
to considerable fluctuations in area by reason of withdrawals, renotifications, and fresh 
reservations. 

The following table shews the area for which free grants were issued and the areas 
permanently reserved or dedicated in each State during 1901, and from 1914 to 1918 
inclusive :— 


PARTICULARS OF FREE GRANTS, RESERVATIONS, AND DEDICATIONS, 
1901 AND (914 TO 1918. 


Year, N.S.W. Victoria.* Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania, C’wealth. 


FREE GRANTS. 


Acres Acres Acres Acres. Acres. Acres Acres 
1901° 282 i 425 5 156 | 107, 885 
1914 a5 1,888 290 295 33 WIE | 223 2,746 
1915 pte 1,596 96 Ln 22 3 172 3,160 
1916 ats * 1,679 26 18 6,556 il 17 8,297 
1917 a 2,066 51 18 250 7 14t 2,406 
1918 - 926 25 33 309 Nil 5 1,298 


RESERVATIONS AND DEDICATIONS. 


1901 oad 1,595 19,278 811,200 § 189,856 | 4,231 | 1,026,160]| 


1914 o 1,430 5,303 _ 16,120 502,167 6,718 | 531,738 
1915 ie 512 2,280 103,494 46,738 | 173,155 | 27,066 353,245 
1916 Sr 2,426 6,4829] 8,251 21,390 157,601 | 1,602 197,752 
1917 Bc TE) 7,637 906,008 10,312 | 154,110 | 6,717 1,085,563 
1918 oe 501 1,581 142,081 12,780 ; 274,391 10,453 441,787 
<b Ne * Including both permanent and temporary reservations and dedications. 
+ Free leases. t These are free leases for 99 years. § Not available. 
|| Exclusive of South Australia. 4 Including 222 acres reserved for recreation grounds. 


2. New South Wales.—Crown lands may be reserved or dedicated for certain 
charitable, educational, and public purposes specified. No promises of dedication for 
religious purposes were made after the 11th May, 1880, on which date a resolution against 
any further such grants was passed by the Legislative Assembly. Volunteer Land 
Office Certificates ceased to be operative after the 3lst January, 1912, All cases have 
now been dealt with. 

(i) Reservations. In addition to the reservations referred to above, Crown lands 
may also be temporarily reserved as sites for cities, towns, or villages, and may be 
reserved for mining purposes. Crown lands within one mile of any made or projected 
railway may be temporarily reserved from sale, and any Crown lands may be reserved 
from sale for the preservation and growth of timber. Further, Crown lands may be 
reserved by notification in the Gazette from being sold or let upon lease or license, in 
such particular manner as may be specified, or may be reserved from sale or lease 


generally. 
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(ii) Areas Granted and Reserved, 1918-19. During the financial year 1918-19, the 
total area for which free grants were prepared was 1,118 acres, including grants of 1,099 
acres of land resumed under the 12th clause of the Public Roads Act 1902. During the 
same period 381 acres were dedicated and permanently reserved, the number of separate 
dedications being 53. 

On the 30th June, 1919, the total area temporarily reserved was 22,723,240} acres, of 
which 6,090,618} acres were for travelling stock, 3,739,427} acres for forest reserves, 
922,0343 acres for water, 1,307,530 acres for mining, and the remainder for temporary 
commons, railways, recreation and parks, and miscellaneous purposes. 


3. Victoria.—Under section 10 of the Land Act 1915, the Governor is authorised to 
reserve Crown lands, either temporarily or permanently, from sale, lease or license, for 
any public purpose whatever. 

During the year 1918 two free grants, comprising an area of 25 acres, were issued. 
During the same year reservations of both a permanent and temporary nature, 
comprising an area of 1,581 acres, were made; of this area 21] acres were reserved for 
recreation grounds. 


4. Queensland.—Under the Land Act 1910, the Governor in Council may grant in 
trust, or reserve from sale, or lease, temporarily or permanently, any Crown lands 
required for public purposes. 


(i) Reservations. Under section 2 of the State Forests and National Parks Act 
1906, the Governor in Council may permanently reserve any Crown lands and declare 
them to be a State Forest or a National Park. 


(it) Areas Granted and Reserved, 1918. During the year 1918 there were 3 free 
grants issued for a total area of 33 acres. During the same period the area of reserves 
cancelled was 142,081 acres in excess of areas set apart as reserves. The total area 
reserved up tothe end of the year 1918 was 14,312,706 acres. 


5. South Australia—Under section 7 (d) of the Crown Lands Act 1915, the 
Governor is empowered to dedicate by proclamation any Crown lands for various 
charitable, educational and public purposes, and may, at any time after dedication, 
grant the fee simple of such lands to secure the use thereof for the purpose for which 
they were dedicated. 


(i) Reservations. Under section 7 (f) of the same Act, the Governor may by 
proclamation reserve any Crown lands (i) for the use of aborigines, (ii) for the purposes 
of military defence, (iii and iv) for forest or travelling stock reserves, (v) for public 
recreation grounds, (vi) for railways or tramways, (vii) for park lands, and (viii) for 
any other purposes he may think fit. 


(ii) Artesian Leases. Under special circumstances free leases of pastoral lands may 
be granted to discoverers of artesian wells. 


(iti) Areas Granted and Reserved, 1918. During the year 1918 there were 20 free 
grants issued for a total area of 309 acres. During the same year reserves comprising 
12,780 acres were proclaimed. 


6. Western Australia.—Under section 39 of the Land Act 1898, as amended by 
section 27 of the Act of 1906, the Governor may reserve any Crown lands which may be 


required for religious, charitable, or public purposes, These reservations may be either 
temporary or permanent. 


During the year 1918, no free grants were issued, while the area reserved was 
274,391 acres, 


7, Tasmania.—Under section 11 of the Crown Lands Act 1911, the Governor may 


reserve any Crown lands for the purposes therein specified. The lands are ordinarily 
leased for a period of ninety-nine years at a peppercorn rental. 
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During the year ending 3lst December, 1918, there were 2 free leases, comprising an 
area of 5 acres, issued. During the same period 10,453 acres were reserved, 240 acres 
being reserved for scenic purposes, 1 acre for cemetery purposes, 11 acres for hospital 
reserves, 1 acre for recreation purposes, 3,000 acres as a sanctuary for wild fowl, and 
7.200 acres for other purposes. The total area reserved from sale and selection to the 
end of the year 1918 was 4,800,000 acres. 


§ 5. Sales by Auction and Special Sales. 


1. Introduction.—In all the States, sales by auction of Crown lands are held from 
time to time. Notifications of such sales are given in the Government Gazedtes together 
with particulars as to the upset price and conditions of sale. Excepting in the case of 
South Australia, where land is sold at auction for cash only, the purchase may be either 
for cash or on credit by deferred payments. In most of the States land may also be 
purchased by private contract at the upset price, when it has been offered at auction and 
not sold. In the case of auction sales on credit in the States of Western Australia and 
Tasmania, certain improvement conditions are imposed, and such sales are therefore 
classed for the purposes of this article among Conditional Purchases. (See § 6.) In 
most of the States comparatively small areas of Crown lands may be sold without 
competition under special circumstances. Sales by auction and special sales under 
Closer Settlement Acts are referred to in a later part of this section. (See § 8.) 


2. New South Wales.—Under the Crown Lands Act, lands not exceeding in the 
aggregate 200,000 acres for the whole State may be sold by auction during any one year. 
The sales are notified in the Gazette not less than one month before the day of sale. The 
upset prices may not be less than £8 an acre for town Jands; £2 10s. for suburban lands ; 
and other lands fifteen shillings. Town lands may not be sold in areas exceeding half- 
an-acre; suburban lands in areas exceeding twenty acres; and country lands in areas 
exceeding 640 acres. A deposit of 10 per cent. on the purchase money must be paid at 
the sale, and the balance in ordinary circumstances within three months. The Minister 
may submit land to sale on deferred payments, in which case the balance is spread over a 
fixed period (not exceeding 10 years) and is payable in annual instalments with 5 per 
cent. interest. 

A fuller description of the conditions under which land may be purchased at auction 
may be found in the previous issues of the Year Book. (See Year Book No. 5, p. 273.) 

Alienation by Auction and Special Sales. During the year ended the 30th June, 
1919, the area of Crown lands sold by auction and special sales for which grants were 
prepared amounted to 12,126 acres, of which 10,261 acres were sold by auction in 773 lots ; 
630 acres were sold by after-auction sales in 369 lots; 31 acres were sold as improvement 
purchases in 51 lots; and 1,204 acres were sold as special purchases in 159 lots. The 
following table gives particulars of Crown lands alienated by auction and special sales 
during 1901 and for each year from 1914 to 1919 :— 


NEW SOUTH WALES—AUCTION AND SPECIAL SALES, 1901 AND 1914 TO 1919. 


| | Total. 
Auction and ’ 
Year. | Ge olen | Er oveiene Special Sales. . 2s = 
Sales. | ¢ | i 
; | | Area. | Price. 
; : 
Acres. Acres. | Acres. | Acres. te 
1901*.. -| 04 | “3 | 445 49,562 ‘116,562 
NOVA ee re 748+ | 51 | 2,801 35600" abs 82,022 
LOVSeee ee 5017 | ~*~ 49 | 1S Oa 2,447 36,411 
1916 .. 8 492 | 66 PS a707 |) 3265 | 35,614 
11°) ae Ae 900 | 39 | LZ — | 2,059 39,967 
OS mere xo | Wns 55 | 1,791 | 11,961 | 103,796 
1919 <2 a 22 San 32 2,215 | 13,475 | 81,532 


YY, ar nded : Ist De ember. “ Subsequent years to 30th June. + Exclusive of frontages sold 
eS paar anne under the Centennial Park Sale Act. 


Particulars of total areas alienated are given hereinafter. (See § 11.) 


‘ 
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3. Victoria.—Lands specially classed for sale by auction, and any land in any 
city, town, or borough, may be sold by auction in fee simple, not exceeding 100,000 
acres in any one year, at an upset price of £1 an acre, or at any higher price determined. 
The purchaser must pay the survey charge at the time of the sale, together with a ict veg 
of 123 per cent. of the whole price ; the residue is payable in equal half-yearly instalments, 
not exceeding forty in number, according to the amount, with interest at the rate of 
4 per cent. per annum. 


(i) Special Sales without Competition. Detached strips of land not exceeding 
twenty acres may be sold at a valuation to the owner of the adjoining freehold in cases 
somewhat similar to those specified above in respect to Crown lands in New South 
Wales. 


(ii) Areas Sold at Auction and by Special Sales. "The following table gives particulars 
of auction sales and special sales for the year 1901 and from 1914 to 1918 :— 


VICTORIA—AUCTION AND SPECIAL SALES, 1901 AND 1914 TO 1918. 


Particulars. 1901. 1914. 1915. 1916. 1917. 1918. 

Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
Country lands Al he 4,079 983 Sls 625 615 450 
Town and suburban lands .. Slat 1,273 1,276 622 G17 739 
Special sales A a S46 1,449 1,193 814 546 | 1,657 
Total ae Pa 7,062 3,705 3,287 2,061 1,778 2,846 


Particulars of total areas alienated are given hereinafter. (See § 11.) 


4. Queensland.—Up to 31st December, 1916, the Minister might, with the approval 
of the Governor-in-Council, cause any Crown lands to be offered for sale by auction. 
Town or suburban lands might be under either freeholding or perpetual lease tenure. 
The notification specified the amount of deposit, and the term for payment of the 
balance of the money, which term might not exceed ten years. The upset price might 
not be less than £8 per acre for town lands, £2 per acre for suburban lands, and 10s. per 


acre for country lands. Since the close of the year 1916, however, the perpetual lease 
tenure only is available. 


(i) After-auction Sales. The notification of lands for sale by auction might declare 
that any lands therein mentioned, which had been offered at auction but not sold or 
withdrawn, should be open to purchase at the upset price by the first applicant. The 


price might be paid in the same instalments and at the same periods as if the land had 
been bought at the auction. 


(ii) Special Sales without Competition. Land might be sold without competition to 
the holder or holders of adjoining lands at a price to be determined by the Land Court, 
under circumstances similar to those specified above in the case of New South Wales. 
When the holder of any land proved that, owing to danger from flood or other reasons, 
it was unsafe to reside on his holding, he might be granted, on payment of a price 
determined by the Land Court, an area not exceeding ten acres out of the nearest 


convenient and available Crown lands. Perpetual leasehold is now an alternative 
tenure, 


eee ee 
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(ui) Areas Sold at Auction, after Auction, and by Special Sales. The following 
table shews the areas .sold at or after auction, and by special sales, during the year 1901 
and from 1914 to 1918 :— ; 


QUEENSLAND—AUCTION AND SPECIAL SALES, 1901 AND 1914 TO ‘1918. 


(FREEHOLDING TENURES.) 


Particulars. 1901. 1914, 1915. LOUG. 1917. 1918. 


Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
Town ate ae me BBE! 446 149 
Suburban .. ae as 793 923 541 
Country— 
Ordinary sales... ate 52,1352 5,260 22 He 
Special sales D5 87 719 108 
Total Svs ae 53,314 6,716 3,392 108 


Particulars of total areas alienated are given hereinafter. (See 3 11.) 

During 1918 there were in Queensland auction sales, under perpetual lease, of 163 
acres for town areas, 428 acres for suburban areas, and 1,218 acres for country areas— 
a total of 1,809 acres. Particulars for four years are shewn in the following table :— 


QUEENSLAND—SALES OF PERPETUAL LEASES AT AUCTION, 1915, 1916, 
1917, AND 1918. 


Number of Lots Sold. Area Sold. 

Year. : , es 
Town. |Suburban. Country. Total. Town. Suburban.| Country. Total. 
: Acres. Acres. | ‘Acres. Acres, 
1915 a 384 87 si 471 158 749 ee 907 
1916 ae 690 292 or 982 296 2h] 5 1,571 
1917 Me 27D | 62 125 466 107 | 168 | .2,599 2,874 
1918 5.6 44) 168 | aT | 666 163 ADS) 1,218 1,809 
Metal 1,794 | 609 182 2,588 7124 | 2,620 | 3,817 7,161 


(iv) Unconditional Selections. This form of tenure is similar to that of a sale by 
auction with deferred payment. The minimum price for the land is 13s. 4d. an acre, 
payable in twenty annual instalments, and the maximum area granted to the applicant 
is 1,280 acres. A deed of grant may be obtained upon payment of the purchase money. 
Selection under this tenure, in common with other freeholding tenures, has now ceased, 

The following table shews the number and area of unconditional selections for which 
applications were accepted during the year 1901 and from 1914 to 1918 :— 


Particulars. | 1901. 1914. 1915. | 1916. | 1917. 1918. 
| | 
Number | 151 48 | 35 8 | aa | 
Area acres | 24,822 12,081 5,639 3,035 | wt 
Rent £ | 1,180 448 218 | 103 ee 
—— 


5. South Australia——The following lands may be sold by auction for cash :— 
(a) Special -blocks. Any single section of Crown lands which may be surrounded by lands 
sold or contracted to be sold, and any section (not exceeding 100 acres in area) which may 
be required for the establishment of any industry. (b) Crown lands which have been 
offered for perpetual lease, and not taken up fortwo years. (c) Town lands. (d) Suburban 
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lands. The upset price is determined by the Commissioner, and 20 per cent. of 
the purchase money must be deposited at the tim of sale, and the residue paid within 
such a time as the Commissioner may allow. 


(i) After-auction Sales. All Crown lands except town or suburban lands offered 
at auction and not sold remain open for leasing or sale under agreement, or may be sold 
by private contract for cash at the upset price. 


(ii) Sales for Special Purposes. The Governor may, on the application of the 
purchaser or lessee under any of the Crown Lands Acts, grant two acres of the land 
comprised in such agreement or lease to trustees, to be used for any public or charitable 
purposes, or he may grant not over one acre of land, comprised in such agreement or 
lease, as a site for a shop, mill, or post office. The purchase money for such land must 
be paid at the time of application. 


(iii) Areas Sold for Cash. The following table shews the areas sold for cash during 
the year 1901 and from 1914 to 1918. The total areas sold under all types of sale are 
shewn in a later part of this section. (See § 11.) 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—AUCTION AND SPECIAL SALES, 1901 AND 1914 TO 1918. 


MGRT «> re; atte es Jue 2908. 1914. 1915. 1916. fF 1017. 1918. 
| 
Area in acres <n -- | 11,314 | 51,248 | 29,081 | 30,799 | 36,964 | 29,921 


6. Western Australia.—Surveyed town lots notified in the Gazette as open for sale, 
either to purchase outright, or to lease, are sold by public auction at a prescribed 
upset price. In the case of suburban lands, the purchaser must carry out certain 
improvements, which are more particularly referred to later. (See § 6, Conditional 
Purchases.) 


Areas Sold by Auction. The following table shews the areas of town and suburban 
lands sold at auction during the year 1901 and from 1914 to 1919 ;— 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA—AUCTION SALES, 1901 AND 1914 TO 1919. 


Year... oa m4 1901. 1914.3 1915. 1916. 1917." 1918." | 10919.% 
Area sold .. Acres | 856 890 1,396 419 543 964 277 


Number of Allotments. 1,366 263 353 102 | l44 278 137 


1. For the year ended 30th June. 


Particulars as to total areas alienated are given in a later part of this section. 
(See § 11.) 


7. Tasmania.—Any town lands may be sold at auction or by private contract, either 
for cash or on credit, provided that no such lands may be sold on credit if the price is less 
than £15. Rural lands may also be sold at auction or by private contract, but lots of 
first-class land may not be sold on credit if less than fifteen acres in area. Ini the case of 
sales on credit both of town and rural lands, improvement conditions are imposed, and 


such sales are therefore classified for the purposes of this article as Conditional Purchases. 
(See § 6.) 


(i) After-auction Sales. All rural lands and town lands, not within five miles of any 
city, which have been offered at auction and not sold, may be purchased by private 


contract at the upset price, and subject to the conditions on which they were offered 
at auction, 


(ii) Sale of Land in Mining Towns. The holder of a residence or business license, 
who is in occupation and is the owner of buildings and improvements upon the area 


licensed of a value equal to the upset price of such area, is entitled to purchase not more 
than half an acre in area. The areas may be sold on credit, 


ee eee 
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(uli) Areas Sold for Cash. ‘The following table shews the areas sold for cash during 
the year 190] and from 1914 to 1918 :— 7 


rf 


TASMANIA—AUCTION AND SPECIAL SALES, 1901 AND 1914 TO 1918. 


Wear. . oe Fe cr 1901. 1914. 1915. 1916. | ius, 1) glee 
| | 


Area in acres ae ae 1,915 2,260 339 170 | 133 | 310 
Particulars of total areas alienated are given in a later part of this section. 
(See § 11.) ' 


§ 6. Conditional Purchases. 


1. Introduction.—In all the States of the Commonwealth (a) the freehold of the land 
may be acquired under what are known as systems of conditional purchase by deferred 
payments of half-yearly or yearly instalments. Certain conditions, generally as to 
residence and improvements, have to be complied with before the freehold is granted, but 
these conditions are usually of a light nature and are inserted chiefly with the object of 
guaranteeing that the occupier will become of benefit to the community by making a 
reasonable effort to render his holding wealth-producing. Though there is a considerable 
similarity between some of the forms of tenure in the several States, the terms and con- 
ditions vary greatly in detail. As a rule a lease or license for a certain period is first 
issued to the selector, and upon fulfilment of the prescribed conditions and payment of 
the full amount of purchase-money the freehold is conveyed to him. In Queensland (b) and 
Western Australia ‘“‘ free’? homesteads may be acquired. Although under fhese tenures 
no purchase-money is payable, the grant is conditional on the performance of residential 
and improvement conditions; these tenures are therefore included here with conditional 
purchases rather than with free grants. 


2. New South Wales.—The following are the methods by which land may be 
alienated by conditional purchase :—{i) Residential conditional purchase; (ii) non- 
residential conditional purchase; (iii) conversion of certain holdings into conditional 
purchase; and (iv) homestead selections. 

A description of the conditions under which land may be taken up under this form 
of tenure is given in previous issues of the Year Book. (See No. 6, p. 277.) 

During the year ended the 30th June, 1919, deeds of grant were prepared on the 
completion of conditional purchases for 559,779 acres, making the total number of 
conditional purchases in existence at the end of the financial year 36,203 for a total 
area of 19,435,807 acres. The following table gives particulars of conditional purchases 
in 1901 and from 1914 to 1919 :— 


NEW SOUTH WALES.—CONDITIONAL PURCHASES, 1901 AND 1914 TO 1919. 


Applications Made. Applications Confirmed. soil ah er: 
Year. SS ee | — = || -——-— 
Number. Area. Number. | Area. oe he ee cr 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
1901 oa Pee Ae 549,898 1,569 360,910 500,554 4,212,189 
1914 (c) ae ol2 65,306 554 67,534 322,556 | 15,960,930 
1915 (c) eae 362 47,175 287 35,249 304,012 | 16,264,942 
1916 (c) ate 216 22,495 183 23, p02 307,016 | 16,571,958 
1917 (c) ars 168 | 25,761 | 108 | 13,025 357,828 | 16,929,786 
1918 (c¢) si PAT 32,085 PAL 16,211 388,338 | 17,318,124 
1919 (c) AS 511 75,370 201 24,911 559,779 17,877,903 


(c) Year ended 30th June. (d) Exclusive of exchanges under the Crown Lands Act 1895. 
Further particulars as to the total areas alienated and in process of alienation are 
given hereinafter. (See § 11.) : 5 
(4) Except Queensland since 1916. (v) Prior to ist January, 1917 
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During the year ended 30th June, 1919, there were 8 original and 12 additional 
homestead selections applied for, comprising an area of 17,266 acres. During the same 
period the total number of applications confirmed was 23, comprising 19,232 acres, 
and 3,092 homestead selections and grants, comprising an area of 985,914 acres, were 
in existence on the 30th June, 191%. his tenure is now practically superseded by the 
Homestead Farm tenure. Further particulars for previous years are given in a later 
part of this section. (See § 11.) 


3. Victoria—The freehold of agricultural and grazing lands may be acquired by 
conditional purchase under the following tenures :—{i) Agricultural, grazing and selec- 
tion purchase allotments; (ii) agricultural and grazing allotments by selection from 
grazing area or perpetual leases; (iii) Mallee selection purchase leases; (iv) Murray 
settlements leases; and (v) swamp or reclaimed lands purchase leases. 


A description of the conditions under which land may be taken up under this form 
of tenure may be found in previous issues of the Year Book. (See No. 6, p. 278.) 


With reference to Murray settlement leases, two settlement areas have been 
Jaid out under the Act with due regard to irrigation conditions, viz., those at White 
Cliffs and Nyah, and at the former place a dry farm area has also been subdivided: At 
White Cliffs. 6,273 acres were subdivided as homestead allotments, and 50,345 acres as 
dry farm allotments, while at Nyah 1,960 acres were subdivided as homestead allotments. 
In April, 1918, an area was subdivided at Merbein West (Irrigation conditions), and 36 
allotments, comprising 571 acres, were allotted to discharged soldiers. 


The subjoined table gives particulars shewing the areas selected conditionally during 
the year 1901 and from 1914 to 1918. A large proportion of the areas shewn has reverted 
to the Crown in consequence of non-fulfilment of conditions. 


VICTORIA.—AREAS PURCHASED CONDITIONALLY, 1901 AND 1914 TO 1918, 


(ExcLusIVE OF SELECTION IN THE MALtLEeE Country.) 


Particulars, 1901, 1914. 1915. 1916. 1917. 1918. 
ke ’ Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. , Acres. 
With residence eae .. 466,155 132,085 112,144 117,180 69,210 61,884 
Without residence .. -- 50,257 23,599 | 15,645 | 22;485'| 19;462| 12093 

Total ne -. 516,412 155,684 127,789 139,665 | 88,672 | 73,977 
No. of selectors. .+ | 2070! 1,907 883 902 646 526 


Particulars as to total areas alienated and in process of alienation are given ina 
later part of this section. (See § 11.) 


4. Queensland.—The several types of selection under which the frechold might, prior 
to 1917, have been acquired by conditional purchase are as follows :—(i) Agricultural 


farms; (ii) agricultural homesteads ; (iii) prickly pear selections; and (iv) free 
homesteads, 


Tn previous issues of this book may be found the conditions under which land might 
be selected under this form of tenure. (See No. 6,.p. 280.), 


Since the close of the year 1916, no selections can be acquired on a freeholding basis, 


but existing selections are not affected, though 
; gh they may be converted to perpetual 
leases if the seleetors so desire. tan naa 
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cari and Area of Conditional Purchases prior to 1917. The following table 
shews the number and area of conditional purchases for whicl cations > : 
8) C é ha: or which applications were accepte 

in 1901 and from 1914 to 1916 :— : ira 


QUEENSLAND.—CONDITIONAL PURCHASES (APPLICATIONS ACCEPTED), 
1901 AND 1914 TO 1916. 


Agricultural Agricultural Prickly Pear 
Farms. Homesteads. Selections. | Total. 
Year. | 
Number. Area. Number. Area. Number. Area. | Number. | Area. 
. Acres, Acres. Acres. | Acres, 
1901 sh 661 160,804 669 155,512 19 48,450 1,349 364 766 
-- K90 0 y~ nos 2» mena | 2 | : 2 
1914 ae 1,504 538,544 25 5,927 636 1G83,000 | “25205 | 12275771 
1915 is 978 | 300,302 12 1,913 451 |481,258 | 1,441 | 783,473 
1916 z's 399 120,207 5 Me 333hf/ 


203 | 180,921 | 607 | 302,465 


During the years 1917 and 1918, no land was opened for selection, nor was any 
selected, under tenures involving freehold. 


Particulars as to total areas alienated and in process of alienation may be found 
hereinafter. (See § 11.) 


5. South Australia-——The types of conditional purchases under which land may be 
alienated in this State are as follows :—(i) Agreement to purchase, and (ii) Agreement 
under the Pinnaroo Railway Act 1903. 


(i) Agreement to Purchase. Surveyed Crown lands are available for agreement to 
purchase, as well as for perpetual lease under the Crown Lands Acts of 1915, the 
purchase money being fixed by the Land Board, and payable in sixty half-yearly pay- 
ments, including interest at not less than 2 per cent. per annum. The condition as to 
payment of instalments for land offered under the provisions of Act of 1915 in newly 
surveyed mallee lands is that no payment is made for the first four years, from the fifth to 
end of the tenth year interest only at the rate of 2 per cent. per annum on value of land 
is payable, the first instalment of purchase money, including interest at the rate of 4 per 
cent. per annum, being payable at the commencement of the eleventh year. All pay- 
ments are made in advance, the term of agreement being thereby extended to forty years. 
Tf the conditions relating to fencing, vermin destruction, and, in some cases, to residence 
are fulfilled, the purchase may be completed after a term of six years from commence- 
ment of the agreement on payment of all principal and interest due. All minerals are 
reserved to the Crown, and the Crown may resume any part of the land for the purposes 
‘of roads, water conservation, mining, &c., compensation being payable to the purchaser 


for loss occasioned by resumption. 


(ii) Pinnaroo Railway Lands. Under the Pinnaroo Railway Act 1903 provision 
was made for opening up about 1,500,000 acres of good agricultural country in the vicinity 
of a line from Pinnaroo, adjoining the Victorian border, to Tailem Bend, a distance 
of eighty-seven miles. These lands are now offered on agreement with covenant to 
purchase or on perpetual lease under the Crown Lands Act 1915. The railway has been 
paid for from the proceeds of the land already selected. The conditions of purchase are 


similar to those stated in par. (i) above. 


e, 1919, was 1,106,114 acres ; of this area purchase 


The total area held on.30th June, 
has been completed of 471,722 acres, and 16,179 acres are held on perpetual and right of 


purchase leases, allotted before the Pinnaroo Railway Act was passed, 
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(iii) Particulars of Conditional Purchases. The subjoined table gives particulars of 
the areas alienated by conditional purchase, on fulfilment of the conditions, at the end of 
1901 and from 1914 to 1918 :— 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA—AREAS ALIENATED UNDER AGREEMENTS TO PURCHASE, 
1901 AND 1914 TO 1918. 


Year .. ee ee ae 1901. 1914. 1915. 1916. 1917, 1918. 
Area in acres b6 on 57,460 * 36,186 55,181 46,098 26,418 17,963 
Particulars as to the total areas alienated and in process of alienation are given in a 


later part of this section. (See § 11.) 


6. Western Australia.—The various types of selection under which the freehold can 
be alienated by conditional purchase in this State are as follows :—(i) Residential con- 
ditional purchase; (ii) non-residential conditional purchase ; (iii) conditional purchase 
by direct payment; (iv) conditional purchase of blocks for vineyards, orchards, or 
gardens; (v) conditional purchase of grazing lands; (vi) free homestead farms; and 
(vii) town and suburban lots. 

A full description of the various conditions under which land may be held under 
this form of tenure may be found in the previous issues of the Year Book. (See Year 
Book No. 5, pp. 283 and 284.) The following table shews the area of the selections for 
which grants were issued, the prescribed conditions having been fulfilled, during the 
year 1901 and from 1914 to 1919. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA—AREAS SELECTED CONDITIONALLY FOR WHICH CROWN 
GRANTS WERE ISSUED, 1901 AND 1914 TO 1919. 


Particulars. 1901. | 1914.(a) 1915.(a)  1916.(a) 1917.(a) | 1918.(a) | 1919.2) 
Acres. | Acres. Acres | Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 


I’ree homestead farms| 147 | 80,784 | 62,520 | 61,395 | 69,816 | 45,770 | 42,888 
Conditional purchases) 5,234 101,421 144,684 50,845 80,096 126,642 | 100,237 


Poison land leases. . a. 5,357 4,001 5,034 a 3,977 
Total ce 5,381 | 187,562 | 211,205 117,274 149,912 | 176,389) 143,125 
Number of holdings 48 994 859 724 897 946 872 


(a) For financial year ended 30th June. 
Particulars as to the total areas alienated absolutely, and in process of alienation, 
are given in a later part of this section. (See § 11.) 
Area Conditionally Alienated. The following table shews the areas conditionally 


alienated under various methods of selection during the year 1901 and from 1914 to 
1919 :— 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA—AREAS CONDITIONALLY ALIENATED, 
1901 AND 1914 TO 1919, 


“ | ! ; ! = : ‘= 

Particulars. | 1901. 1914.(a) 1915.(a) 1916 (a) 1917.(a) 1918.(a) | 1919.(a) 
SS i <occl_"~ —————— ee — | Sie RS 

Conditional Purchase— | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. 


Deferred payments (with residence) 161,302, 338,804 164,461) 85,957, 47,659 124,861 /496,694(d) 
» (without residence), 46,498 88,854) 43,203) 


ern | | | 81,137, 20,426, 43,951 49,766 
p Direct payments (without residence), 1,909. 985. 685) 208 146 597 840 
Free Homestead Farms... 63,623) 112,874) 62,140) 32,549] 21,357) 21,818) 24,059 
Inde : 96 2,813 38,890 
Grazing Leases 61,834) 454,881 227,940) 157,712] 145,956 352,535 b «| Ki) 


9,530) 


Under the Agric, Lands Purchase Acts | 4,295, 2,451) 4,129| 1026 ; 
= et | 
| 8 1 as. 1 | 


351,998) 998,850 502,551) 308,59¢| 235,640! 546,575 | 610,249 


Total 


Number of holdings 


. | 1,888] 2,788) 1,51 | 86} 87 973 1,186 


(¢) Por year ended 30th J une. (b) Provisions repealed by Act of 1906. c) Closer settle 
(See § 8, 7.) (¢) Deferred payments (w.th residence) are now omit ines with graz ue leases. a 


_ Particulars as to the total areas in process of alienation are given in a later part of 
this section. (See § 11.) 


a 
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ifs Tasmania,—The various types of conditional purchases in this State are as 
follows :—({i) Selection of rural land; (ii) homestead areas; (iii) selection in mining 
areas ; and (iv) sales by auction on credit, either of town or rural lands. The 
conditions under which land may be selected under this form of tenure are given in 
previous issues of the Year Book. (See No. 6, p. 283.) 


The following table shews the areas alienated absolutely under systems of conditional 
purchases and sales on credit, the conditions having been fulfilled, and also shews the 
areas sold conditionally and the applications for conditional purchases received and 
confirmed, during the year 1901 and from 1914 to 1918 :-— 


TASMANIA.—CONDITIONAL PURCHASES, 1901 AND 1914 TO 1918. 


Particulars. 1901. LOT LOIS: 1916. | 1917. 1918. 
| | | 
J rt Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. , res 
Completion of Conditional Purchases ve | a5 TOw | 34,756 | 39,329 54,668 | nae ee 
Sold Conditionally — | | | | ie 
Free Selections “2 40,004 | 38,774 | 42,584 | 35,716 | 21,68 24,7 
niet ae ce 2 2 eye 2) ? ay 96 
Homestead Areas... a3 - 9,108 164 100 ae 99 a i “90 
Auction Sales on Credit ae we 125961 986 3,202 2,235 2,782 859 
Other Sales (Town Lands) oe ane 636 | 1,260 740 479 515 675 
Total < sia .. || 62,709 | 41,184 | 46,626 | 38,529 | 25,073 | 26,420 
A pplications— bi 
Received a =n 25 o- Tien bila 1 2,60 842 913 1,499 


Confirmed .. 5 “5 Ace 768 | 5413 | 563 328 344 350 


1. Includinz selections and sales on credit. 


Particulars of total areas alienated and in process of alienation are given hereinafter. 


(See § 11.) 


§ 7. Leases and Licenses. 


1. Introduction.—Leases and licenses are issued in all the States and in the 
Northern Territory for various terms and upon various conditions. In Victoria, 
Queensland, South Australia, and the Northern Territory perpetual leases are issued 
for an indefinitely long period upon payment of an annual rent, while in all the States 
leases or licenses of comparatively large areas may be obtained for pastoral purposes. 
Provision has also been made in all the States for convenient forms of leases and licenses 
for various special purposes, and also for special classes of lands. The leases and licenses 
dealt with below are exclusive of those issued under Closer Settlement and kindred 
Acts, and also of those issued for mining and auxiliary purposes. (See §§ 8 and 9.) 


2. New South Wales.—The following are the various types of leases and licenses 
issued in this State :—(i) Conditional leases ; (ii) conditional purchase leases ; (iti) settle- 
ment leases; (iv) improvement leases; (v) annual leases; (vi) residential leases ; 
(vii) special leases ; (vill) snow leases ; (ix) pastoral leases ; (x) scrub leases ; (xi) inferior 
lands leases; (xii) occupation licenses; (xiii) Western lands leases; (xiv) homestead 
farm leases; (xv) suburban holdings leases ; (xvi) Crown leases; (xvii) irrigation farm 


leases; (xviii) week-end leases; (xix) leases of town lands; (xx) returned soldiers’ 


special holdings. 
which govern the issue of these various 


A description in detail of the conditions 
(See Year Book 


leases and licenses may be found in previous editions of the Year Book. 
No. 6, p. 285.) 
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On the 30th June, 1919, there were 56,932 leases and licenses current under the 
Lands Department and the Western Land Board, comprising 115,110,607 acres of Crown 


lands. 


Of these leases there were 54,040, comprising 39,867,280 acres, in the Eastern 


and Central Divisions; and 2,892, comprising 75,243,327 acres, in the Western Division. 


The following table shews the areas held under various descriptions of leases and 
licenses at the end of the year 1901, and at the end of 1915-16 and following financial 
years, and also the area and rental of leases current on the 30th June, 1919 :— 


NEW SOUTH WALES.—AREAS OCCUPIED UNDER LEASES AND LICENSES, 
1901 AND 1915 TO 1919. 


1917-18. 1918-19. 
Leases and Licenses. 1901. 1915-16. 1916-17. = 
- Area Rent. Area. Rent. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. £ Acres. £ 
Pastoral * .. | 44,805,221 1,186,475 1,136,475 1,136,475 734 ee a: 
Outgoing pastoral leases .. ax 857,313 802,941 725,312; 6,971 677,221; 6,097 
Western land leases and, 
licenses(@) ae oe oe 73,755,143 73,693,368 73,754,817) 91,595) 75,243,327) 93,145 
Occupations (i) Ordinary 25,812,215 5,400,305 5,163,417 5,085,034 8,678 4,111,467) 8,222 
licenses (U(ii) Preferential 12,985,651 1,204,845 1,184,341 1,159,345 6,215 966,613, 4,240 
Homestead leases . | 10,953,388 351,374 351,374 153,275 255 51,074 64 
(i) Gazetted .. | 13,014,055 15,663,382 15,226,444 14,831,535 191,220) 14,468,840) 190,214 
Condit’! | (ii) Not gazetted | 
leases " (under pro- | 
visional rent) 966,887 33,322 43,068 39,523 329 81,735) 681 
Conditional purchase leases is 515,312 457,173 433,228 14,400 408,768) 13,559 
Settlement leases 3,468,675 5,167,063 4,730,130 4,571,864 54,294 4,479,135) 52,908 
Improvement ,, 5,551,060 4,902,058 4,686,246 4,355,297, 31,026 8,962,870) 26,881 
Annual * 6,755,942, 2,991,573 2,649,284, 2,516,954; 20,425) 2,552,665) 21,517 
Serub % 1,535,415 1,854,648 1,812,694 1,689,956 6,540) 1,658,675, 6,496 
Snow land 5 79,582 6,069 10,909 131,420 1,232 134,420, 1,272 
Special * 124,877 647,916 650,384 664,935 37,904 663,919) 37,016 
Inferior land ,, 288,530 75,451 75,451 73,711 280 71,710 271 
Artesian well ,, 358,071 71,680 61,440 51,200) 109 ie - 
Blockholders’ ,, oe en 1 1 1 6 1 6 
Residential leases (on gol 
and mineral fields) 5,751 13,435 13,365 13,675 1,676 13,511; 1,663 
Church and school lands . . 97,207 4,078 3,859 11 330 ll 330 
Permissive occupancies(}) 118,634 1,041,890 1,009,090 1,156,416 10,742) 1,365,570) 10,873 
Prickly pear leases ei | 47,316 45,433 42,558, 567, 41,148) 495 
Crown leases 1,896,765 2,134,446 2,449,587) 28,292, 2,694,879, 31,303 
Homestead farms 969,453 1,036,685 1,081,622 3,360 1,410,612) 4,303 
Suburban holdings 34,110 36,631 38,643) 4,381 41,227; 4,670 
Week-end leases ins 55 87 51 240 66 
Leases of town lands : - 16 7 56 17 62 
Returned soldiers’ special | 
holdings oa a 639 2,575 450 10,952) 1,437 


Total under Lands Dept. | 


& Western Land Board 126,921,161 4 18,640,977 117,015,359 116,159,073 522,118 apie 517,791 


(a) Includes permissive occupancy. 
(b) Permissive occupancies in the Western Division not included. 


The total annual rent derived from the leases and licenses issned by the Lands 
Department and the Western Lands Board amounted to £517,791, or an average of 1.06 
pence peracre. Particulars regarding leases and licenses issued by the Mines Department 


are given in a later part of this section. (See § 9, Occupation of Crown Lands for Mining 
Purposes.) ; 


3. Victoria.—The various types of leases and licenses (exclusive of Closer Settlement 
and Mines Department leases and licenses) which may be issued in this State are as 
follows :—(i) Grazing area leases ; (ii) selection purchase leases ; (iii) perpetual leases ; 
(iv) Mallee perpetual leases; (v) licenses of auriferous lands; (vi) swamp or reclaimed 


lands leases ; (vii) grazing licenses ; (viii) leases and licenses for other than pastoral 
purposes ; and (ix) State forests and timber reserves licenses. 


A description in detail of the conditions which govern the issue of these various 


Jeases and licenses may be found in the previous issues of the Year Book. (See Year 
Book No. 5, pp. 291-2.) 
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F Areas held under Leases and Licenses. The following statement shews the areas of 
rown lands occupied under leases and licenses at the end of the year 1901 and from 
1914 to 1918 :— 


VICTORIA.—OCCUPATION OF CROWN LANDS UNDER LEASE OR LICENSE, 
190i AND 1914 TO 1918. 


Area in Acres. 


Tenure. 
1901, 1914. OMe \ LOMG. I) somber. | 1918 

ee Leases - uM 39,450 | 5 56 | ae 
Gaia oe we .. | 2,338,649 | 2,648,281 2,575,480 | 2,502,556 | 2,573,143 | 2,503,197 

Land Acts 1890-91 .. .. | 5,908,985 ee a, os | ae sti 

Land Acts 1901 (excl. of Mallee) ue 5,437,929 | 5,254,997 | 4,647,510 | 4,493,453 | 5,069,740 
Mallee Lands aoc A se 4,851,246 | 4,868,746 | 4,974,132 | 5,028,808 | 2,796,686 
Auriferous Lands (Licenses) .. 377,427 82,032 79,618 | 77,398 | 74,032 | 71,400 
Swamp Lands (Leases) Seen 4,200 3,868 3,824 | 3,825 | 3,670 | 3,412 
7 orpetmal ere ‘ ahs 8,137 8,344 | 8,182 | 7,629 Test osit | p09) 
Mallee Pastoral Leases xe 7,980,592 if | 3s | ae he | oe 


Mallee Allotment Leases -« 
Perpetual Leases under Mallee 

Lands Acts 1896-1901 bi 448,8 
Wattles Act 1890 oP 4,4 | | 


2 293,716 2445765 | 220,914 | 202,943 197,253 
| | 


Total ae ___+ + {47,110,709 13,325,416 |13,035,612 12,433,959 12,388,810 10,619,247 


4. Queensland.—In this State Crown lands may be occupied under the following 
types of leases and licenses :—(i) Grazing homesteads; (ii) grazing farms ; (iii) oecupa- 
tion licenses; (iv) special leases; (v) perpetual lease selections; (vi) perpetual lease 
prickly pear selections; (vii) pastoral leases; (viii) preferential pastoral leases ; (ix) 
auction perpetual leases (town, suburban, and country) ; (x) non-competitive leases. An 
applicant for a grazing homestead or grazing farm may not hold more than 60,000 acres, 
and the term of the lease may not exceed 28 years. 

(i) Grazing Homesteads. Lands opened for grazing selections are available for 
fifty-six days as grazing homesteads only. In the case of land selected up to 31st Decem- 
ber, 1916, personal residence was necessary for the first five years, and prior to the 
expiration of such period or the earlier death of the lessee, a grazing homestead could not 
be assigned or transferred. Without the special permission of the Minister it could not 
be mortgaged during the five years except to the Agricultural Bank ; thereafter the lease 
was subject to the condition of occupation. Since Ist January, 1917, grazing homesteads 
are subject to personal residence by the selector during the whole term of the lease, but 
the restrictions on assignment or transfer still operate only during the first five years. 

(ii) Grazing Farms. In order to obtain priority of claim the applicant may tender 
an annual rent higher than the notified one, for the first seven years. As soon as the land 
is fenced the selector becomes entitled to a lease, and may thereafter mortgage the same. 
The lease is subject to the condition of occupation during the whole term. The Crown 
may.resume the whole or part of the lease. ; 

Particulars of the selection of grazing farms and grazing homesteads are given in 
the following paragraph :— 

(iii) Grazing Farms, Homesteads, and Scrub Selections. The following table shews 
the number of grazing farms, grazing homesteads, and serub selections, for which 
applications were accepted in 1901 and from 1914 to 1918 :— 


QUEENSLAND.— GRAZING FARMS, HOMESTEAD, AND SCRUB SELECTIONS, 
- 1901 AND 1914 TO 1918. 


Grazing Farms. | Grazing Homesteads. | Scrub Selections. Total. 

Year. 2 | ph =e Tor, on 

Onn Area. No. Area. No. Area. No. Area. 

Acres. | | Acres. | Atcres: Acres. 
1901 aie 947 | 1,371,283 | 47 | 290,785 19 48,450 313 | 1,710,518 
1914 55 | | BT || Sates |) Beste 3,462,488 | .. | aa 560 | 6,843,406 
1915 a6 222 | 2,461,836 | 275 | 3,984,517 rou || a0 497 | 6,446,353 
1916 Bs 112 | 1,412,652 247 | 3,065,096 | ho 359 | 4,477,748 
1917 ae 129 | 1,925,059 197 | 2,243,218 ee of 326 | 4,168,277 
1918 a6 175 | 3,111,716 | 21071 2,597,571 pat oe | 385 | 5,709,287 
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The average rent in 1918 was .84d. per acre for grazing farms and 1.14d. per acre for 
grazing homesteads. 

Particulars of total areas held under leases and licenses are given in a later part of 
this section. (See § 11.) 

(iv) Occupation Licenses. Annual licenses are granted to occupy Crown lands which 
have been declared open for such occupation by notification in the Gazette. The rent is 
as specified by the notification or as bid by the licensee, but the Minister may by notice 
before the Ist September in any year increase the rent. The total number of licenses in 
force at the end of the year 1918 was 2,443, comprising an area of 63,585 square miles, 
the total rent being £49,601. Particulars of the area held under license for previous 
years are given in a later part of this section. (See § 11.) 


(v) Special Leases. Leases of any portion of Crown land may be issued for a term 
not exceeding thirty years to any person for any manufacturing, industrial, business or 
recreation purposes. Leases for a similar term may be issued for any country lands 
reserved for public purposes and which are infested with noxious weeds. 

During the year 1918 there were 120 leases for special purposes granted, comprising 
an area of 15,620 acres, the total annual rent being £709, and there were extant at the end 
of the year 791 such leases, comprising an area of 55,668 acres and reserving rents amount- 
ing to £4,141 per annum. In addition, 53 leases of reserves, aggregating 12,341 acres, 
were granted at rentals amounting to £278 per annum, the total number of these leases 
of reserves in force at the end of the year being 379, comprising an area of 146,696 acres and 
reserving rents amounting to £1,598. Particulars of special leases for previous years 
are given in a later part of this section. (See § 11.) 


(vi) Perpetual Lease Selections. Up to 3lst December, 1916, land proclaimed to be 
open for agricultural farm selection (see § 6, 4) might also be opened for perpetual lease 
selection, and the latter mode might be conceded priority of application over the former. 
The rent for the first period of ten years of the lease was 1} per cent. on the proclaimed 
purchase price of the land for agricultural farm selection. The rent for each succeeding 
period of ten years was determined by the Land Court. Similar conditions of occupation 
and improvement as were prescribed for agricultural farms were attached to perpetual 
lease selections. From Ist January, 1917, land opened for agricultural selection may be 
opened only for perpetual lease selection, and land opened for prickly pear selection may 
be opened only for perpetual lease prickly pear selection. In the case of perpetual lease 
selections, the rent for the first period of 15 years is 1} per cent. of the notified capital 
value of the land, and for each succeeding period of 15 years may be determined by the 
Land Court. In the case of perpetual lease prickly pear selections, no rent is payable 
during the pear-clearing period, but thereafter rents are paid in the same manner as for 
perpetual lease selections. The conditions of selection are similar to those for the previous 
tenures of agricultural farms and prickly pear selections. 


QUEENSLAND.—PERPETUAL LEASE SELECTIONS, 1914 TO 1918. 


| | 
Particulars. 1914. 1915, | 1916. 1917. 1918. 
Number - m 18 175 | 294 | 605 898 
pant .. Acres} 12,991 | 59,760 | 114,011 | 207,581 | 305,873 
Rent .. eG £ | 153 973 1,806 3,141 4.596 


Particulars of perpetual lease prickly pear selections taken up during 1917 and 
1918 were as follows :— 


QUEENSLAND.—PERPETUAL LEASE PRICKLY PEAR SELECTIONS, 1917 AND 1918. 


Particulars, 1917. | 1918. 


Number... BE Sis 180 178 
Area oe He acres 141,336 153,151 


ee 
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(vil) Special Licenses. Licenses to cut timber or to dig for any stone, gravel, earth, 
shells, or guano, may be issued, 


(viii) Pastoral Leases. Up to 3lst December, 1916, existing pastoral leases were 
deemed to be held under the Land Act 1910. Lands open for pastoral lease might be 
leased for a period not exceeding thirty years. The annual rent, per square mile, for 
the first ten years must be as notified in the Gazette, or in case of competition, bid at 
auction. If the value of the holding became enhanced by the development of public 
works in the neighbourhood, or by the occurrence of minerals on or near the holding, the 
rent might be redetermined. A new pastoral tenure, as from lst January, 1917, was 
introduced by the amending Act of 1916, viz., preferential pastoral lease. Holdings 
under this tenure are confined to persons with no interests or limited interests in pastoral 
leases, and priority of application may be obtained by an applicant undertaking to reside 
on the holding personally during the first seven years. 


The following table shews the total areas of pastoral leases occupied under the 
various Acts at the end of the year 1901 and from 1914 to 1918 inclusive :— 


(a) QUEENSLAND.—PASTORAL LEASES OCCUPIED UNDER VARIOUS ACTS, 
1901 AND 1914 TO 1918. 


Area in Square Miles. 


Particulars. | — ———— ~~ 
| 
| 


| 
1901. iota; } 1095, | ele; | 1917. 9) LOLs. 
| | | 
| a Z | 
Pastoral Leases Act 1869... sie 39,307 | 
Crown Lands Act 1884 ais .. | 248,586 | 
Land Act 1897 ae ae =e 15,046 
Pastoral Leases Act 1900 ee we 50,076 
Pastoral Holdings New Leases Act 1901 | ae A 
Land Act 1902 rie Sc 5a || ne | as af ne | is 
Land Act 1910 as 5s ae = | 353,312 | 349,838 | 337,423 | 330,596 | 331,937 
Land Act Amendment Act 1916 (pre- | | 
ferential) ie me ome AG ries ie Kc | 636 | 1,935 
Total = .. | 348,015 | 353,312 | 349,838 | 337,423 | 331,232 | 333,872 


(2) Up to the year 1910, resumed parts of pastoral holdings were included in these figures, but since 
that year they are held under occupation license, and are included in the figures under that head. 


The gross area held at the end of the year 1918 for purely pastoral purposes (under 
Occupation Licenses and Pastoral Leases) was 397,457 square miles, at rentals aggregating 
£366,603 per annum. ‘The area was 2,909 square miles more than that for the previous 
year, and the rental was £7,504 more. The average rent was 18s. 5}d. per square mile, 
as against 18s. 24d. for the previous year. Six non-competitive perpetual leases were 
issued during 1918, the total area being 183 acres, and the annual rent £14. 


5. South Australia.—The following are the various types of leases and. licenses 
which are issued in this State:—(i) Perpetual leases; (ii) miscellaneous leases ; 
(iii) miscellaneous grazing and cultivation leases; (iv) irrigation and reclaimed 
swamp leases ; (v) licenses for special purposes ; (vi) leases under the Pastoral Act 1904 ; 


and (vii) leases with right of purchase. 


(i) Perpetual Leases. Surveyed Crown lands are available for perpetual leases as 
well as for agreements to purchase under Crown Lands Act of 1915. Under the Crown 
Lands Act of 1888 perpetual leases were granted in perpetuity, and the rent determined 
for each period of fourteen years, at least twelve months before the expiration of each 
such period. Under the Crown Lands Act of 1893 the revaluation section was repealed 
and the rent was fixed in perpetuity, generally at rates varying from 2 per cent. to 
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4 per cent. per annum on the value of the land as fixed by the Land Board. The con- 
dition as to payment of rent of land offered under provisions of the Act of 1915 in newly 
surveyed mallee lands is that no rent is charged for the first four years, and from the 
fifth to the end of the tenth year payment is made at the rate of 2 per cent. per annum, 
the full rate at 4 per cent. becoming due at the commencement of the eleventh year. 
All minerals are reserved to the Crown, and the Crown may reserve any part of the 
land for the purposes of roads, water conservation, mining, &c., compensation being 
payable to the lessee for loss occasioned by resumption. 


The conditions under which the other leases and licenses are issued will be found in 
detail in the previous issues of the Year Book. (See Year Book No. 5, pp. 294 and 
295 ) 


(ii) Areas held under Lease. The following table shews the areas held under leases and 
licenses at the end of the year 1901 and from 1914 to 1918 :— 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—AREAS UNDER LEASES AND LICENSES, 1901 AND 
1914 TO 1918. 


Particulars. 1901. 1914. | 1915. 1916. 1917. | 1918. 

Acres. | Acres. Acres. Acres, Acres. | Acres. 
Right of Purchase Lease: 5,639,519 2,634,685 2,574,640 2,504,143 2,440,731 | 2,402,355 
Perpetual Leases ae 7,115,782 | 14,969,877 | 14,943,771 | 14,851,173 14,810,026 | 14,625,839 
Pastoral Leases .. | 68,916,125 | 96,382,130 95,756,850 | 95,016,370 100,889,010 95,264,050 
Other Leases .. .. | 8,905,729 | 1,193,767 1,144,683 1,128,630 1,049,522 617,654 


Total held under Lease | 85,577,155 115,180,459 114,419,944 113,500,316 119,189,289 | 112,909,898 
| 


6. Western Australia.—The following are the various types of leases and licenses 
issued in this State :—(i) Pastoral leases; (ii) permits and licenses to cut timber; 
(iii) special leases; and (iv) licenses for quarrying. 


The conditions of tenure with respect to these leases and licenses may be found in 
the previous issues of the Year Book. (See Year Book No. 5, pp. 296-7.) 


Areas held under Leases and Licenses. The following table shews the number and 
areas of leases and licenses issued during the year 1901 and from 1914 to 1919 :-— 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—LEASES AND LICENSES ISSUED, 1901 AND 1914 TO 1919. 


Particulars. 1901. | 1914.(a) 1915.(a) | 1916.(a) 1917.(a) 1918.(a) | 1919.(a) 
| | 
Acres, Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres, Acres. 
Pastoral Leases -. | 19,909,251 8,365,927, 7,630,023 7,489,683) 9,436,159, 20,287,672 30,016,706 
Special Leases .. oF 149 8,382) 5,571 1,707, 626 8,097 : 16,845 
Tete tae itd ia nee eae! 196,340 434,455, 128,402, 87,712 539,041 
eases and Permits(b), M 1,528 38, ‘ 37 | : 
Residential Lots Ye 221 3 ts | a Ns ey races ly orate a 
Total ++ | 20,019,575|8,623, | g ‘ 
Numberissued.. 1, |” 22406} 1.700] Veai0| Tivos] eea| -2teSeeen 180.068, 708 
\ 


5 8 1,014 


(«) For financial year ended the 30th June b) No timber leases grant 
: ed since 1903. Tim 
permits are now under the control of the Foresta Department. oes tinea 


Particulars as to the total area occupied under leases and licenses are given in a later 
part of this section. (See § 11.) 
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te Tasmania.—The several forms of leases and licenses in this State are as follows :— 
(i) Grazing leases; (ii) miscellaneous leases; (iii) timber licenses; (iv) occupation 
licenses ; (v) temporary licenses; and (vi) timber leases. 


The conditions which govern the issue of these leases and licenses are more fully 
dealt with in the previous issues of the Year Book. (See Year Book No. 5, p. 297.) 


Areas held under Leases and Licenses. The following table shews the areas of Crown 


lands occupied under leases and licenses at the end of the year 1901 and from 1914 to 
1918 :— 


TASMANIA.—LEASES AND. LICENSES ISSUED, 1901 AND [914 TO 1918. 


1917. | 1918. 


| { | | 
Particulars. 1901. | 1914. | 1915. | 1916. | 
; Acres. | Acres. | Acres. Acres. | Acres. Acres. 

Ordinary Leased Land .. | 1,280,688 | 1,400,300 | 1,452,068 | 1,434,113 | 1,193,169 1,201,169 
Islands Ae es: ac 149,165 | 135,000 | 204,630 207,630 197,406 197,918 
Land Leased for Timber x 40,768 | 162,631 | 120,832 | 146,881 | 155,889 183,804 

Total 5c .. | 1,470,621 | 1,697,931 | 1,777,530 | 1,788,624 | 1,546,464 1,682,891 

| | 


8. Northern Territory.—The system of land settlement in the Northern Territory has 
been reorganised by the Commonwealth Government. A New Lands Ordinance was 
passed in December, 1912, known as the Crown Lands Ordinance 1912, and future 
disposal of land in the Territory will be made in accordance with this Ordinance, which 
provides for a leasehold system only, and no further alienation of Crown lands will be 
permitted, unless such alienation is in pursuance of existing agreements. Under this 
Ordinance, the classification and control of Crown lands is in the hands of a Board, 
consisting of the Director of Lands and two other officers appointed by the Administrator. 
The classified land is leased in blocks, the maximum areas for agricultural lands are 
1,280 acres in class 1, and 2,560 acres in class 2; for mixed farming and grazing, 
12,800 acres in class 1, and 38,400 acres in class 2; for pastoral purposes, 300 square 
miles in class 1, 600 square miles in class 2, and 1,500 square miles in class 3. 
Before offering any land for leasing, the Board fixes the annual rental, but every lease is 
subject to reappraisement of rent at specified periods, viz., every fourteen years in the 
case of town lands, and every 21 years in the case of agricultural and pastoral lands. 


Leases under this Ordinance are in perpetuity except as regards pastoral and 
miscellaneous leases, the maximum term of which is fixed by the Classification Board 
when advertising lands for lease, but does not exceed 21 years for miscellaneous lease 
and first class pastoral lands, or 42 years for second and third class pastoral land. 


In order to promote settlement in the Territory, the first 5,000 blocks of agricultural 
land taken up on perpetual lease under this Ordinance will be rent free during the life 
of the applicant, or for 21 years from the commencement of the lease, whichever period 
is longer. 

The lessee must make a home on the land within two years after the date of the 
lease and thereafter reside on the land for a period of six months in each year in the 
ease of land for cultivation, and four months in the year in the case of mixed farming 
and grazing ; he must also fence, improve, and stock his land in accordance with the 
terms of the lease. 

Amending Ordinances have been passed from time to time, and regulations have 
been made modifying improvement conditions on leases, also allowing for the issue of 
licenses to graze stock on Crown lands. In November, 1918, an important amendment 
to the principal Ordinance was passed, amending Section 48, by providing that no 
resumptions should be made from pastoral leases held under that Ordinance, in class | 
during the first ten years of the lease, and in classes 2 and 3 during the first fourteen 
years of the lease, and at no time within 5 miles of the Head Station during the whole 
term of the lease, except for public purposes such as railways, tramways, &c., as specified 
in sub-section 2 of that section. 
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The various types of leases, licenses, and permits current are as follows :— 
(i) Agricultural leases; (il) pastoral leases; (iii) special leases; (iv) town leases ; 
(v) miscellaneous leases ; (vi) leases with right of purchase; (vil) tropical products 
leases ; (viii) leases for horsebreeding stations ; (ix) licenses (grazing, occupation, &c.); 
and (x) pastoral and other permits. (See § 2, 7). The permit system was discontinued 
at the end of 1911. 


Areas held under Lease, License, and Permit. The following table shews the total 
areas held under lease, license, and permit at the end of the years 1901 and 1914 to 
1919 :— 


NORTHERN TERRITORY.—AREA HELD UNDER LEASE, LICENSE, OR PERMIT, 
1901 AND 1914 TO 1919. 


Particulars. | 1901. 1914. | 1915. 1916. 1917. 1918. 1919. 


| — 


Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
| 
| 


Acres. | Acres. 
Right of Pur- 

chase Leases 1,067 | 436 436 — 436 436 436 
Pastoral Leases | | 

and Grazing | 

Licenses .. |111,476,240 104,370,160 (113,813,329 110,560,129 |103,993,600}114,264,320 
Other Leases | 

and Licenses 1,176,981 | 88,637 112,862 109,353 108,387 | 199,362 


436 


117,420,160 


5,297,610 


Total .. {112,654,288 104,459,233 |113,926,.627 |110,669,918 104,102,423 114,464,118 122,718,206 
| 


On 31st December, 1919, 601,210 acres were held under miscellaneous leases ; 
4,689,920 acres under permits; and 6,480 acres under other leases and licenses. On 
30th June, 1919, 413 acres were held under gold-mining leases; 2,040 acres under 
mineral Jeases; 40 acres under protected gold-mining lease applications; 579 acres 
under protected mineral lease applications. On the same date, 121 claims were in 
operation, covering approximately 1,200 acres. 


§ 8. Closer Settlement. 


1. Introduction.—In all the States, Acts have been passed authorising the Govern- 
ments to repurchase alienated lands for the purpose of cutting them up into blocks of 
suitable size and throwing them open to settlement on easy terms and conditions. 
Special Acts have also been passed in several of the States authorising the establishment 
on particular lines of co-operative communities, village settlements, and labour colonies. 
Lands may be acquired either compulsorily or voluntarily in New South Wales, Victoria, 
Queensland, and Tasmania, but only voluntarily in South Australia and Western 
Australia, 


The following table gives particulars up to the latest available date of operations 
under the Closer Settlement Acts for each State and the whole Commonwealth :— 


CLOSER SETTLEMENT.—TOTAL AREAS ACQUIRED AND ALLOTTED UP TO 
30th JUNE, 1919. 


Particulars.  N.S.W.(a@) |Victoria.(b), Q’land. 8. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. C’wealth. 


| 


—— | 
Area acquired .. acres | 1,272,470 570,617 | 785,311 748,689 446,804 75,633 | 3,899,524 
Purchasing price £ 5,440,629 | 4,252,543 | 1,955,060 | 2,469,478 | 421,373 | 274,563 14,813,646 
dots «e., ¢ No. | 2,885 3,431 2,755 | 2,757 | 704(c) 258 12,790(d) 
allotted « acres 1,268,046 478,368 | 662,756 695,882 304,937 68,163 | 3,478,152 
| | 


(a) In addition, 17 estates of an area of 
doldley aeitleconte in New aoeek A ade 240,991 acres, costing £1,091,944, have been acquired for group 
(6) In addition, 182,550 acres were acquired for returned soldiers ; the cost was £1,982,223, 
(e) Includes only farms for which Crown Grants have not issued. 
(7) Complete figure for Western Australia not available, 
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F The following table shews the areas of private lands acquired in each State in the 
financial year 1900-01, and at the end of each year from 1914 to 1919 :— 


CLOSER SETTLEMENT.—AREAS OF PRIVATE LANDS ACQUIRED, 
1901 AND 1914 TO 1919. 


| Pics ae ee 
Year ended 30th June. N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. 8. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania. | C’ wealth. 
| | 


| 
; Acres. Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. Acres. Acres. 
Grr =. we Pe 2a 55s 1 192 760) ee |) 46.624) 207,037 
1914... .. 685,156 567,687 664,363 632,715 | 446,804 | 60,232 (a)| 3,056,957 
QOS ere .. 685,156 | 564,520 | 664,363 | 611,402 | 446,804 | 73,162 (a)| 3,045,407 
OKC Re .. 745,883 | 564,600 785,311 661,117 446,804 | 73,320 (a) 3,277,035 
IONE oe .. 747,204 567,943 | 785,311 | 685,217 | 446,804 | 75,259 (a)| 3,307,738 
1918... .. 759,526 | 565,442 785,311 | 685,611 | 446,804 | 75,259 (a); 3,317,953 
EGS) ae .. | 823,899 | 711,071 | 785,311 | 691,109 | 446,804 | 75,259 (a)| 3,533,453 


(a) Including 10,382 acres of Crown lands. 


2. Government Loans to Settlers—For the purpose of promoting pastoral, agricul- 
tural, and similar pursuits, and with the object of assisting settlers in erecting buildings 
and carrying out improvements on their holdings, general systems have been established 
in all the States and in the Northern Territory under which financial aid is rendered to 
settlers by the State Governments. These general systems are more particularly referred 
to in the section in this book dealing with “ Agriculture.” In many of the Closer Settle- 
ment and similar Acts, however, special provisions have been inserted with the object 
of lending money to settlers taking up land under these Acts, with which to build homes 
or effect improvements. The principal features of these provisions are referred to below. 


3. New South Wales.—Under the Closer Settlement Act of 1901 provision was made 
for the acquisition of private lands or of Crown lands held under lease, for the purpose of 
closer settlement. No power of compulsory resumption was conferred by the Act, which 
was in consequence practically inoperative. Under the Closer Settlement Act of 1904 
and subsequent amendments, and the Promotion Section of the Closer Settlement Acts, 
the Government is empowered to resume private lands, either by agreement or by 
compulsory purchase, and to alienate them on favourable terms to persons who desire 
to settle and make homes for themselves and their families on the soil. Land acquired 
under the Closer Settlement Acts is subdivided into blocks or farms, and by notification 
in the Government Gazette is declared to be a settlement purchase area available for 
application. The Gazette notice also gives all necessary informatiop as to the class and 
character of the land, and the capital value, area, &c., of each block or farm. 


(i) Closer Settlement Purchase. Under this tenure a settler may acquire the 
freehold of the land under a system of deferred payments. A deposit of 64 per cent. of 
the notified value of the settlement purchase must be lodged with the application, except 
in the case of discharged soldiers or sailors, who are not required to pay any deposit, and a 
similar amount by way of instalment, paid annually until the purchase-money, together 
with interest at the rate of 5} per cent., is paid off. Prior to Ist September, 1917, the 
deposit and annual instalments ranged from 5 per cent. to 6 per cent., and the interest 
from 4 per cent. to 5 per cent. Under this system the balance due to the Crown will be 
paid off in thirty-one years, the holding then becoming a freehold. A condition of resi- 
dence for five years attaches to every settlement purchase. Under the amending Act 
of 1918, interest only may be paid in lieu of such instalments for such periods, and subject 
to such conditions as the Minister may determine. The Minister may also postpone 
payment conditionally or unconditionally of such interest, or one or more instalments 
of purchase money, if satisfied of the inability of the holder to pay, provided that the 
amount owing to the Crown does not exceed the original capital value plus 80 per cent. 
of the value of improvements effected on the settlement purchase since commencement 


of title. 
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(ii) Closer Settlement Permissive Occupancies. The Minister may grant permits 
to occupy any lands within a settlement purchase area which remain undisposed of, 
subject to certain terms and conditions. 


(iii) Sales by Auction. Areas within closer settlement districts necessary for town- 
ship settlement may be set apart by notification in the Gazette. Allotments, each of 
which may not exceed half an acre in extent, within such areas may be sold by auction. 


(iv) The Promotion Section of the Closer Settlement Acts. Under this Section any three 
or more persons or any one or more discharged soldiers within the meaning of the Returned 
Soldiers’ (Amendment) Act 1917, each of whom is qualified to hold settlement purchases 
and who desire to purchase from the same owner any private lands may, upon entering 
into an agreement with the owner and subject to valuation by the Advisory Board and 
the Savings Bank Commissioners, acquire such lands through the Minister on closer 
settlement conditions. 


The following table shews the number and area of farms allotted since the passing 
of the Act :— 


NEW SOUTH WALES.—OPERATIONS UNDER CLOSER SETTLEMENT 
PROMOTION ACT 1910. (a) 


Farms Allotted. 


Year. 
Number. Area. Amount Advanced. 
Acres. £ | 

1910-11 ar wi ot 26 10,785 54,131 
1911-12 ne ar 7 209 84,279 418,941 
1912-13 aig sy ne 274 107,791 599,145 
1913-14 a es Ks 183 62,598 361,351 
1914-15 Se ts is 95 35,963 201,163 
1915-16 <a a S 141 61,626 300,103 
1916-17 ae oe a6 57 28,877 123,330 
1917-18 — ve 3 123 56,652 285,317 
1918-19 bos ate ee 41 22,533 95,748 

ROtHA 2 as ine 1,149 471,104 2,439,229 - 


(a) Now repealed and replaced by the Promotion Section of the (loser Settlement Acta, 


(v) Areas Acquired and Disposed of. Up to the 30th June, 1919, 127 estates 
had been opened for settlement under the Closer Settlement Acts. 


The following statement gives particulars of the aggregate areas opened up to the 
30th June, in each year from 1914 to 1919 :— 


NEW SOUTH WALES.—CLOSER SETTLEMENT AREAS, 1914 TO 1919. 


Areas. Capital Values. 
Year “i 80th | ; meat } . ae 7 5 
une. 
Acquired | Adjoini | i 
haves eee ante: Total. er bie crown Lani Total. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. | £ £ £ 

ae i -. | 685,156 89,540 774,696 2,685,660 | 163,254 2,848,914 
oie me om 685,156 89,540 774,696 | 2,685,660 163,254 | 2,848,914 
tee iv if | 745,883 91,987 837,870 | 2,870,116 167,962 3,038,078 
a io Ge 747,204 91,996 839,200 | 2,895,638 168,175 3,063,813 
a ave 759,526 91,996 851,522 | 2,947,221 170,259 3,117,480 
ie -- | 801,366 94,254 895,620 | 3,173,885 175,331 3,349,216 
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F The total area thus set apart has been divided into 1,832 farms, comprising 
868,979 acres, the remaining area being reserved for recreation areas, roads, stock 
routes, schools, &c. 


The following table gives particulars as to the disposal of the farms by closer 
settlement purchase for the years ended the 30th June, 1914 to 1919 :— 


NEW SOUTH WALES.—CLOSER SETTLEMENT ALLOTMENTS, 1914 TO 1919. 


Farms Allotted by Board to Date. } | 
Total Amount | 
‘ eee = | received in) |Lotal Number'or 
Year. { { | respect of Applications 
, | Settlement received, 
Number. | Area. Value. | Purchases. 
Acres. | £ £ 
1913-14 ce 1,567 734,125 | 2,806,285 | 493,795 | 1,578 
1914-15 aN 1,588 742,610 | 2,834,792 | 506,073 1,591 
1915-16 4 1,609(a) 748,573(a) 2,860,636(a) 718,660 1,612 
1916-17 5 1,622 759,753 | 2,905,550 | 834,485 1,625 
1917-18 ys 1,624 760,083 2,907,055 | 985,863 | 1,625 
1918-19 1,736 786,942 | 3,105,214 | 1,139,176 1,740 


(a) Including 45 Settlement Purchase Farms of 24,714 acres, with a capital value of £107,716, since 
converted into Homestead Farms. a 
(vi) Labour Settlements. These settlements were founded by the Labour Settle- 
ments Acts 1893 and 1894, which were amended and repealed by the Labour Settlements 
Act 1902. Land might be set apart for lease for a period of 28 years as a labour settle- 
ment under the superintendence of a Board of Control. The functions of the Board 
of Control were to enrol members of the settlement; to make regulations concerning 
the work to be done; to apportion the work among the members; and to distribute 
the wages and profits. The Minister was empowered to grant financial assistance to 
the Board of Control. Only two settlements, those at Bega and Wilberforce, were 
established under the Act. The Labour Settlements Act 1902 was repealed by the Bega 
and Wilberforce Labour Settlements Act 1917, which dissolves the Boards of Control, 
and provides for the settlers applying for the blocks they occupy as Homestead Farms 
under the Crown Lands Consolidation Act 1913. 


The Murrumbidgee Irrigation Act 1910 provides for the acquisition of 1,668,000 
acres near Narrandera, in Riverina, for irrigation and other purposes in connexion 
with the Burrinjuck Irrigation Scheme. Part of this area has since been made 


available. 


4. Victoria.—(i) Closer Settlement Act 1915. The Closer Settlement Act in Victoria 
is administered by a Board consisting of three persons appointed by the Governor in 
Jouncil, and entrusted with power to acquire, either compulsorily or by agreement, 
private lands in any part of the State for the purpose of Closer Settlement. The 
Board may dispose of all lands acquired, either Crown lands or repurchased lands, on 
conditional purchase leases either as (a) farm allotments not exceeding £2,500 in value, 
(b) workmen’s homes allotments not exceeding £250 in value, and (c) agricultural 
labourers’ allotments not exceeding £350 in value. The price of the land must cover the 
cost of the original purchase and the cost of all improvements. Land acquired by the 
Board may also be sold in small areas in fee simple as sites for churches, public halls, 
butter factories, creameries, recreation reserves, or other public purposes. 
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The Board may approve of an agreement between an owner and one or more persons 
to purchase a farm or farms, not exceeding £2,500 in value. On the property being 


acquired by 


(a) Closer Settlement Leases. 


the Board up to 60 per cent. of the value of improvements. 


the Board, the applicant obtains a lease under Closer Settlement conditions. 


Every conditional purchase lease is for such a term 
of years as may be agreed upon by the lessee and the Board, and payment 
must be made with interest at 4} per cent. per annum by sixty-three 
half-yearly instalments, or such lesser number as may be agreed upon. 
Under the Act, postponement of payment of instalments may be granted by 


The lessee 


must personally reside during eight months in each year on his allotment. 


and for six years he must carry out prescribed improvements. 


Thereafter 


he may, with permission, transfer, assign, mortgage or sublet his allotment. 
After twelve years, if all conditions have been fulfilled, a Crown grant, with 
the same residence condition as that contained in the lease, will be issued. 
In the case of workmen’s homes allotments the land must be fenced within 
one year, and a dwelling-house to the value of at least £50 must be erected 
within the same time: within two years further improvements must be 
made to the value of at least £25. 
allotments, a dwelling-house to the value of at least £30 must be erected 


within one year, and within two years the allotment must be fenced. 


As regards agricultural labourers’ 


In 


the case of workmen’s homes and agricultural labourers’ allotments, the 
lessee may at any time transfer, assign or sublet with the consent of the 


Board. 
(b) Advances to Settlers. 


The Board may make advances for the purpose of 


fencing and building dwelling-houses, and is empowered to erect dwelling- 
houses, outbuildings, or improvements on any allotment at a cost not 
exceeding £500 for any one allotment. 
with interest added, by instalments extending over a prescribed period, not 


greater than twenty years. 


Any sum so expended is repayable, 


Provision has also been made for deferring 


payments in case of hardship, as well as for advances (to the extent of 60 
per cent. of the value of the improvements) to enable work to be earried 


on. 


rabbit-infested districts. 


(c) Loans to Municipalities. 


Special advances may also be granted to purchase wire netting in 


Loans may be made out of the Closer Settlements 


Fund for the purpose of carrying out any road-making or other public 
works within the boundaries of an estate. 
(d) Areas acquired and made available for Closer Settlement. 
statement shews the operations which have taken place in Victoria under 


the provisions of the Closer Settlement Acts 


30th June, 1901 and 1914 to 1919:— 


The following 


VICTORIA.—CLOSER SETTLEMENT, 1901 AND 1914 TO 1919. 


(Inctuprne IrricATED AREAS.) 


=~ | How Made Available for Settlement. $s 
= 3 so | 2A 
. | 2 - | j 
Bg BoE. g l= | 3| 84 =| 5/338 
i= a2f0 oO * o lem ei eee) 2 O18 $3 
=| aos ee 8 |B8aless! wa |e 2/483 
4a | S258 a9 as Hasieess| GS |Sisl ase 
os 5 5p, 68 c= 8 63| Bes ES cS gee 
He | aacs SA | ga |BRalaos| 84 |eselacc 
Acres. | Acres. | Acres.| Acres.| Acres. | Acres.) No. 
1901 28,553 151,566 | 28,461 69 ix 44 240 193 
1914 | 567,687 | 4,222,248 | 500,819 828 | 8,829 | 24,903 jos 4,112 
19154) 567,993 | 4,230,055 | 509,454 782 |5,111 | 26,163 -. | 4,227 
1916 | 568,073 | 4,230,779 513,281 778 |5,547 | 27,193 mr 4,321 
1917 571,953 4,277,356 | 517,467 781 (4,720 | 27,546 | 4,201 | 4,509 
1918 | 569,334 | 4,239,956 | 502,475 783 | 4,622 | 29,577 | 4,210 | 4,594 
1919 | 570,617 | 4,252,543 | 501,537 785 | 4,586 | 80,244 | 5,037 | 4,476 
| | 


| 
| 


Total Receipts 


to Date. 


£ 
7,529 
1,213,593 
1,432,187 
1,661,427 
1,670,959 
1,974,744 
2,300,705 


a During 1915, areas previously classed 


transferred to Farm Allotments. 


Repayments of 
Principal to Date. 


& 


456,511 
528,960 
569,445 
608,728 
655,380 
729,493 


1898 to 1915, up to the 


} 
} 


Area Available 
for Settlement. 


Acres. 


60,028 
56,525 
51,878 
43,017 
30,619 
23,689 


as Workmen's Homes and Agricultural Allotments were 
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Up to 30th June, 1919, there were also acquired under the Discharged Soldiers’ 
Settlement Act 1917 (including Crown Lands and Closer Settlement Areas taken over), 
182,550 acres, at a cost of £1,982,223. Applications granted numbered 995; and 
144,788 acres were made available for farm allotments. 

(u) The Small Improved Holdings Act 1906. Under this Act, which has been 
repealed, 2,822 acres at a cost of £53,568 allotted to 260 settlers were purchased close 
to towns where industrial employment could be obtained by the settlers. 

These settlements are now under the control of the Closer Settlement Board. 

(ui) Village Communities. The rights of lessees of land in Village Communities are 
now provided for in the Land Act 1915. Certain unalienated Crown lands were sur- 
veyed into allotments of one to twenty acres. The price is not less than twenty shillings 
an acre. Additional areas may be acquired by conditional purchase. The rent is a 
nominal one for three years. The total amount of monetary aid advanced up to the 
30th June, 1919, was £67,379, of which sum the amount repaid to date was £44,768. 
After three years a lease may be obtained. 

On the 30th June, 1919, there were 346 settlers actually residing, and 146 not 
residing, but improving, making a total of 492 in occupation. Including wives and 
children the total number in residence was 1,360. 

(iv) Closer Settlement in the Irrigation Districts. The movement for closer settle- 
ment in the irrigation districts started about ten years ago, when the State adopted 
the policy of purchasing large areas of land commanded by irrigation schemes, 
and subdividing them for intensive culture. The management and supervision 
of these areas were formerly vested in two bodies—the Closer Settlement 
Board and the State Rivers and Water Supply Commission, but in order 
to do away with this dual control, the Amending Closer Settlement Act of 1912 
(now incorporated in the Closer Settlement Act 1915) was passed, transferring 
to the Water Supply Commission the entire management, leasing, and general 
supervision of all such areas within irrigation districts. The State had expended 
between three and four million pounds on irrigation works, which were not being used to 
their full extent. Under the Goulburn Scheme, the largest of the State works, less than 
half the available water was being used, owing to lack of settlers to cultivate 
the land as irrigation requires. Previously, in the various districts the average size of 
farms varied from 400 to 600 acres, while under irrigation from about 12 to 80 acres will 
now give employment to a good-sized family and furnish them a comfortable living. 
The large farms of the irrigation districts could not be properly cultivated by their 
owners, and the only way to make irrigation a success was to subdivide these holdings 
and bring in farmers to cultivate the smaller areas. ‘To this end the State offered to buy 
suitable land in any district having a reliable and ample water supply, at a price fixed 
by impartial expert valuers, and has purchased 118,400 acres for this purpose, and now 
administers also the irrigated closer settlements established on Crown lands at Merbein 
and Nyah, which contain respectively about 8,000 acres and 3,000 acres. This land 
is sold to settlers on 314 years’ terms with 44 per cent. interest on deferred payments, 
under what are known as closer settlement conditions, which, while providing for the 
liberal terms and advances referred to in this paragraph, require, on the part of the 
settler or his successor, residence on the block for at least eight months in each year. These 
payments are calculated on the Crédit Foncier basis and are equalised through the 
whole period. As a result, the settlers by paying an additional 1} per cent., or 6 per 
cent. in all, in 314 years pay off both principal and interest. In the early stages of 
irrigated closer settlement the State undertook, where desired by settlers, to prepare 
portions of their holdings for irrigation by grading, seeding, check-banking, and con- 
structing distributory channels, settlers being allowed to pay the cost of such works by 
instalments extending over ten years. The development of these settlements has, 
however, now reached such a stage that this is no longer necessary. Contract labour is 
available to new settlers, and there are facilities for the carrying-out of this work locally, 
but financial assistance to the same extent is still available. To further help the settler 
of limited means, the State will build a house and allow twenty years to pay for it. The 
cash payments required are as follows :—On houses costing less than £100, £10; 
on houses costing more, the cash payment varies from 12} to 30 per cent. of the 
estimated cost. The State also makes loans to settlers equal to 60 per cent. of the value of 
permanent improvements, these loans to be repaid in twenty years. Ifive per cent. interest 
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is charged on all advances—whether for houses, preparing land, or money furnished the 
settler. In the case of discharged soldiers, the cash deposits on both land and houses are 
dispensed with, and further concessions can be made in the form of suspension of 
payment of instalments during the first one, two, or three years of occupation. Last 
vear 386 blocks were granted to new settlers, 352 of whom were discharged soldiers. 
During the past ten years 97,700 acres have been settled in farms averaging fifty 
acres each—which are now the homes of 1,985 new settlers. There are also 317 
allotments comprising 12,800 acres ready for immediate occupation, and a further 
9,000 acres being prepared for settlers. At Shepparton, one of the oldest of these 
settlements, there are now 269 settlers living where there were originally twenty-one. 
At Cohuna, another early settlement, some settlers made such satisfactory progress, that 
they paid in full their land and other instalments, when their leases, which were for 
314 years, were only some seven years old. In Koyuga there are fifty settlers with 
good houses, many young orchards, fine crops of lucerne and vegetables, where in 
November 1910 there was not a house, a family, or an acre of cultivated land. Of the 
total area settled, 26,000 acres are under lucerne, 14,000 under fruit, and 15,000 under 
other crops. There are now fourteen settlers’ homes for every one that existed on these 
areas when repurchased by the State. Four hundred and eighty-six of the settlers 
are discharged soldiers. 

Reports received regularly from officers in charge of irrigation districts indicate 
that in nearly all cases the settlers are making good progress on their holdings, and that 
there is undoubtedly an increasing feeling of security and permanence pervading these 
settlements. 

The war conditions have made the disposal of the products of these settlements a 
matter of some difficulty. In regard to soft fruits, for instance, there was in the year 
1916-17 a very heavy glut, and the position was so critical that the Commission arranged 
a peach pool for the irrigation closer settlement districts. This was continued until the 
Jovernment, by obtaining some large war contracts for jam, was able in a great measure 
to arrange for the absorption of the surplus. 

In Shepparton Distrigt the settlers, in view of these difficulties, established a 
co-operative fruit-processing factory, financial assistance being provided by the State. 
This cannery has proved a boon to the settlement, and the expectations entertained 
at the inception of the movement have been fully realized. 

The quality of its canned fruits has proved the undoubted advantage of locating 
the factory in the vicinity of the orchards, while its value to the settlers is shown by 
the fact that last season they had 2,200 tons of fruit successfully treated, and were able 
to materially improve their financial position with the State. 

The Murray Frontage Settlements are showing continual progress. The value of 
last season’s production from the main Merbein Settlement of 6,000 acres reached the 
splendid total of £250,000. These settlements are becoming increasingly attractive to 
new settlers. Irrigable blocks have already been allotted there to 166 qualified soldiers, 
but the demand for such lands was so keen that the Commission has acquired the large 
estate of 30,000 acres known as ‘ Red Cliffs” (adjacent to the Mildura Settlement) and 
is now preparing it for occupation by fully 1,000 additional returned soldiers. 


5. Queensland.—(i) Closer Settlement. Under the provisions of the Act of 190, 
private lands for closer settlement may be repurchased by the Crown, either by agreement 
or compulsorily. 

(a) Compulsory Acquisition. The owner of an estate in possession, the whole of 
which is proposed to be taken compulsorily, has the right to retain in one block land 
of the value of £10,000 to £20,000, according to the value of the whole estate. The 
maximum sum which may be expended in any one year on the acquisition of land for 
the purpose of closer settlement is £500,000. 

(6) Disposal of Land. A sufficient part of the land acquired must be set apart for 
roads, public reserves, and townships, and, up to the end of 1916, the remainder was 
proclaimed open for selection as agricultural farms under the Land Act 1910, which 
repealed the Land Acts 1897 to 1909, and under the Closer Settlement Act dvnadeiek 
Act of 1913; the term of the lease was 40 years. The rent to be paid for the first year 
was equal to £10 for every £100 of the purchasing price ; and (no payment being sigltan’ 
during the second, third, or fourth years) an annual payment of £6 6s. 0d. for every £100 
which continued from the fifth to the fortieth year, would, at the end of the term, apie paid 
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off the principal sum together with interest. From Ist January, 1917, the opening of land 
for agricultural farm selection has not been allowed. Under the present law, the remainder 
of the land (after provision for roads, reserves, &c.) is opened for selection as perpetual 
lease selections at an annual rent fixed by the Minister, but at a rate per cent. of the capital 
value not more than the rate of interest paid by the Government on the purchase money 
of the estate of which the land forms part. The deposit of 10 per cent. is abolished, 
but so also is the provision that no rent need be paid during the second, third, 
and fourth years of the term. The rent may be reappraised for each period of fifteen 
years. 

(c) Areas Acquired and Selected. The following table gives particulars of the 
operations under the above Acts at the end of the year 1901 and of each year from 1914 
to 1918 :-— 


QUEENSLAND.—CLOSER SETTLEMENT, 1901 AND 1914 TO 1918. 


| | 
; | Numberof | Total Area | Total Amount Total Area 
Year. | Estates | Acquired to of Purchase Selected to 
| Acquired, Date. Money. Date. (a) 
| Acres. £ Acres. 
1901 2 ae sf 15 | 132,760 335,056 124,710 
1914 at = el 29 664,363 1,713,165 559,597 
1915 53 ae | 29 664,363 1,713,165 582,788 
1916 Ge se =| 30 | 785,311 1,955,060 589,047 
1917 ae ae ie 30 | 785,311 1,955,060 587,724 
1918 Be si oe 30 785,311 1,955,060 595,719 


(a) In addition, at the end of the year 1918 there were 12,278 acres sold at auction and 3,411 acres 
retained by the Government for experimental farms and for other sales. 

The total area opened for selection up to the end of the year 1918 was 641,363 acres, 
of which 595,719 acres had been selected by 2.220 selectors. There remained 45,644 acres 
unselected or reserved. The total amount ot rent paid up to the same date was £1,309,454, 
the amount in arrear being £29,001. At the end of the year 1918 there were 2,220 
selectors holding 2,338 agricultural farms, 252 unconditional selections, 73 perpetual 
lease selections, and five prickly pear selections. In addition, land and improvements 
to the value of £86,641 had been sold at auction. 


(ii) Group Settlement. 'The Special Agricultural Selections Acts 1901 to 1905 were 
partly repealed by the Amending Act of 1909, which was in its turn repealed by the Land 
Act 1910. Under the last Act, land may be set apart for members of bodies of selectors 
who desire to settle in the same locality. The terms and conditions are similar to those in 
force for single selectors. Every group selection is subject to the condition of 
personal residence during the first five years of the term. 

The Special Agricultural Selections Act 1905 provides that financial aid may be 
granted to all or any of the members of a body of selectors of agricultural homesteads. 
Advances may also be made to each selector for a value not exceeding £80 for the purpose 
of buying tools, rations, stock and poultry. 

The portions opened for growp settlement in 1918 numbered 341, and comprised 
a gross area of 110,620 acres. Up to the end of that year 295 portions, comprising 
95,702 acres. valued at £113,498, had been applied for by members of the bodies of 
settlers for whom they were opened. This part of the Land Act is operated almost 
exclusively in the settlement of returned soldiers. 


6. South Australia.—Under the provisions of the Crown Lands Acts the Commis- 
sioner may repurchase land for the purposes of closer settlement at a cost not exceeding 
£600,000 in any two years. 

Reference is made on the next page to the provisions of the Irrigation and Reclaimed 
Lands Act 1908, as consolidated by the Act of 1914, regarding the settlement of reclaimed 
Jands. 
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(i) Disposal of Land. The Crown Lands Act Further Amendment Acts enlarge 
the value of the blocks into which estates may be subdivided for closer settlement 
purposes from £2,000 to £4,000 unimproved value, or if the land is suitable for pastoral 
purposes only, to £5,000. The purchase-money, with interest thereon at 4 per cent. per 
annum, is payable in 128 half-yearly instalments. 


For the first five years, improvements to the value of £3 for every £100 of the 
purchase money must be yearly effected. 


(ii) Areas Acquired and Selected. The following table shews the area of land 
acquired by the Government in South Australia for the purposes of closer settlement, 
and the manner in which the same has been disposed of under the provisions of the Crown 
Lands Acts for the years 1902 and 1914 to 1918 :— 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—CLOSER SETTLEMENT, 1902 AND 1914 TO 1918. 


Total Area Leased as 


| Area of es ae | Homestead Blocks. Mis- oo . 
Year. | Lands Re- Covenants | a Perpetual cellaneous Sold. occupied, 

| purchased to : Leases. Leases. (including 

| to 31st Dec.) purchase Right of | Perpetual Roads) 

| 1aS€- Purchase. | Lease. : 

| Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
1902 | 156,481 | ae 2,717 3,073 90,128 309 403 59,851 
1914 657,629 476,332 796 | 1,584 51,863 164 63,964 62,926 
1915 666,299 | 487,853 753 | 1,579 51,588 164 65,484 58,878 
1916 729,963 | 487,355 733 1,513 52,138 164 66,607 121,453 
1917 743,191 501,439 703 | 1,531 71,896 144 112,642 54,836 
1918 748,191 497,032 703 | 1,531 54,826 144 124,728 64,227 

! | | 


During the financial year 1918-19, one property of 5,497 acres was repurchased. The 
total area repurchased at 30th June, 1919, was 748,689 acres, the purchase-money being 
£2,469,478. Of that area 695,882 acres had been allotted to 2,757 persons, the average 
area to each being 252 acres. 


(iii) Irrigation Areas. Under the Irrigation and Reclaimed Lands Act 1914, 
special provisions are made for granting perpetual leases of reclaimed lands. The 
maximum area of irrigable or reclaimed land one person may hold in any irrigation area 
is 50 acres, but in the case of partnerships 50 acres may be held by each partner up to 
a maximum of 150 acres. Land above the irrigating channels is also offered to lessees 
of irrigable blocks for dry farming, grazing, &e. Each block is offered under perpetual 
lease, at a rent not less than a sum equivalent to 4 per cent. on the unimproved value 
of the land, plus the cost of reclaiming. In the case of swamp lands in the reclaimed 
lands, a drainage rate of from 5s. to 7s. 6d. per acre per annum is payable. On the 
irrigable land the water rate has been fixed at 30s. per acre per annum for the first four 
years, after which an amount will be charged sufficient to cover actual cost of supplying 
water, and the interest on pumping plants, channels, &e. A sliding scale covers both 
the rent and water rates for the first four years. 


Under Part V. of the Act a fund has been constituted called the Lessees of Reclaimed 
Lands Loan Fund, consisting of money provided by Parliament to be expended by the 
Department in assisting settlers on the irrigation areas by fencing, clearing and grading 
their blocks, and constructing irrigation channels and drains and concrete tanks thereon. 
Such improvements will be undertaken up to a value not exceeding £15 per acre of 
the irrigable area in each lessee’s block, but before the work can be commenced a 


deposit must be paid equal to 15 per cent. of the Department’s estimated value of such 
improvements. 


The total cost of the work, less amount of deposit paid, will be treated as a loan to 
the lessee, and will be repayable in twenty equal annual instalments, after the expiration 


of five years, or at any shorter period if so desired by the lessee, current rate of interest 
being charged. 


, Any lessee will be permitted to accept the contract for carrying out his own 
improvements, according to the specifications and estimate of the Department, up to 
the maximum amount per acre, as mentioned above. 
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(iv) Village Settlement. Out of the reserved lands, the Commissioner is directed to 
set apart for the purpose of village settlement such land as he shall consider fit (a) for 
horticultural purposes, to be termed “‘ horticultural land” ; (6) for agricultural purposes, 
to be termed ‘‘ commonage land” ; and (c) land whereon any irrigation works are situated. 
Land so set apart is to be divided as follows :—Horticultural lands into blocks of as 
nearly as practicable equal unimproved value, and of about ten acres in extent ; and the 
commonage lands into one or more blocks of such area as the Commissioner may 
determine, and the lands so set apart in each case form the district of the association. 
No person may hold more than two blocks. Commonage lands may only be leased to 
the association on perpetual lease, and all unleased horticultural blocks are under the 
control of the association. Every member of each association must provide or contribute 
towards the maintenance and regulation of irrigation works, and the care and cultivation 
of the commonage lands. 

As the Waikerie and Kingston districts were proclaimed irrigation areas under the 
Irrigation and Reclaimed Lands Acts 1908 and 1909, this would leave only the Lyrup 
Village Settlement, which is in a better position, both financially and as regards 
population, than the others. 


(v) Homestead Blocks. Aboriginal reservations, except those at Point McLeay or 
Point Pearse, and other suitable lands may be offered as homestead blocks on perpetual 
lease or agreement to purchase. Each block must not exceed £100 in value, and 
residence by a member of the family for at least nine months of every year is compulsory. 

There is now hardly any demand for homestead blocks, persons generally preferring 
small blocks of repurchased or Crown lands on ordinary conditions. The system appears 
to be of value only in centres of population where work can be obtained, and within a 
reasonable distance of a school. 

(a) Advances to Blockholders. Advances up to £50 may be made by the Com- 
missioner to any homestead blockholder who has complied with the con- 
ditions of his lease or agreement, to assist in erecting permanent buildings 
on the blocks, or other improvements. Advances must be repaid, with 
interest at 4 per cent. per annum, by twenty equal instalments, commencing 
twelve months from the date of advance. The Commissioner may, in 
case of hardship, extend the time of repayment, such deferred payments 

+bearing interest at 5 per cent. per annum. The total amount advanced 
up to the 30th June, 1919, was £41,376, of which £39,664 had been repaid. 

(b) Particulars of Homestead Blocks. The total number of leases and agree- 
ments of which purchase had been completed to the 31st December, 1918, 
was 2,381, comprising 35,781 acres, at a purchase price of £87,296, or an 
average of £2 8s. 10d. per acre, the average of each holding of which 
purchase was completed being 15 acres. 


7. Western Australia.—Under the Agricultural Lands Purchase Act 1909, which 
repealed and consolidated the Agricultural Lands Purchase Acts 1896 to 1904, sums not 
exceeding in the aggregate £400,000 may be expended on the repurchase of Crown lands 
near the railways, suitable for immediate cultivation. 

(i) Acquisition of Land by the Government. For the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of the Acts, a Land Purchase Board has been constituted. Advised by the 
report of the Board, the Minister, with the approval of the Governor, may make a 
contract for the acquisition of the land by surrender at the price fixed by the Board, 
or at any lesser price. 

(ii) Sale of Repurchased Land. After reservation of part of the repurchased land 
for public purposes, the remainder is thrown open for selection. The maximum quantity 
held by one person must not exceed 1,000 acres, or in special cases 2,000 acres. 

(iii) Conditions of Sale to Selectors. The maximum selling price of any repur- 
chased land is equal to 105 per cent. of the actual cost of the land plus the cost of any 
improvements made upon it, A lease for twenty to thirty years is issued at a rent the 
half-yearly instalments of which are to be at the rate of £3 17s. 9d. for each £100 of the 
selling price. Improvements must be made to the value of one-fifth of the purchase- 
money every two years of the first ten years of the lease. One-half of the land must be 
fenced within the first five years and the whole within ten years. Loans may be granted 
to selectors under the provisions of the Agricultural Bank Acts. 


\ 
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(iv) Areas Acquired and Selected. The transactions conducted under the provisions 
of the Agricultural Lands Purchase Acts are shewn for 1001 and for each year from 
1914 to 1919 in the subjoined table :— 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—CLOSER SETTLEMENT, 1901 AND 1914 TO 1919. 


Total Area | Balance | 
| Area Total | Total 

| | Total Roads nade of Area | 
a) | Total Area] ». | mee ef Selected Area er Revenue 
via: Acquired. Purchase- | Reserves, | available duringthe occupied | available received 
| | money. | &e. for Year to Date for to Date 
' Selection. . * | Selection. | : 

: | 

Acres. £ | Acres. | Acres. Acres. Acres. | Acres. £ 

LOOL 2.5 46,624 52,764 | 1,459 45,165 4,295 37,235 7,930 14,451 
1918-14 | 446,804 421,333 | 128,605 315,133 2,451 268,260 46,873 210,675 
[914-15 446,804 421,373 | 15,825 430,979 4,122 | 272,190 158,789 239,409 
1915-16 446,804 421,373 15,825 430,979 342 | 271,242 159,737 | 268,232 
1916-17 446,804 421,373 | 15,825 430,979 77 | 269,648 161,331 } 295,740 
1917-18 | 446,804 421,373 15,825 430,979 2,813 267,008 163,971 | 319,759 
1918-19 446,804 | 421,373 15,825 430,979 38,890 304,937 126,002 343,767 


(a) The figures for 1901 are up to 31st December. For subsequent years they are given as up to 
30th June. 


On the 30th June, 1919, the total expenditure, exclusive of purchase-money but 
including interest, was £192,901, which left a balance of £150,866. At the same date 
the amount invested as sinking fund was £143,028. 


(v) Workingmen’s Blocks. Any person not already holding land within the State 
is entitled to obtain a lease of lands which have been surveyed and thrown open for 
selection as workingmen’s blocks. The maximum area that may be selected by one 
person is, if within any town or goldfield, half an acre, or five acres elsewhere. The 
price is not less than twenty shillings per acre, payable in ten years by half-yearly instal- 
ments. Residence and improvement conditions must be fulfilled. At the expiration of 
the lease, or at any time after five years from the date of the commencement of the lease, 
upon compliance with all conditions, and upon payment of the full purchase-money and 
fee, a Crown grant will be issued. No person who has once held a workingman’s block 
is allowed to select another, except under very special circumstances. 


The following table shews the number and area of accepted applications for working- 
men’s blocks during each year, as well as the total number and area in existence at the 
end of the year 1901 and for each year from 1914 to 1919 :— 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—PARTICULARS OF WORKINGMEN’S BLOCKS, 
1901 AND 1914 TO 1919. 


Year as 1901. 1914.(a) | 1915.(a) 1916.(a) | 1917.(a) | 1918.(a@) | 1919,(a) 
: | , a 7 Se | = <a | 


NumBrer AND AREA OF ACCEPTED APPLICATIONS DURING YEAR. 


a 
| | | | 


Number .. 2 t tm tems ea eal . | : 
Area in Acres 6 i 4 | 1 | Me se | Nil 


NuMBER AND AREA OF Biocks Occurrep at END or Yuar. 


| a 7 

Number .. 7 | 168 189(b)| 176 | 134 | 108 | ; 
; 83 
Areain Acres! 31 | 590 584 565 510.482 | 451 


| _— 


(a) For financial year ended 30th June. (b) Increase due to cancelled leases being reinstated 


During the years 1907 to 1911 residential blocks on the goldfields i 
Ww 
as workingmen’s blocks, instead of under residential ae rSih an san ray a 
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8. Tasmania.—The principles of closer settlement were not introduced into Tasmania 
until the Closer Settlement Act of 1906 was passed. Under this Act, which was amended 
in 1908 and 1911, and consolidated in 1913, power is given to the Minister for Lands, 
on the recommendation of the Closer Settlement Board, to purchase compulsorily or by 
agreement private land in any part of Tasmania for the purpose of closer settlement, and 
also to deal with and dispose of any unoccupied Crown land for the same purpose. 


(i) Disposal of Land. Lands so brought under the Act are subdivided into farm 
allotments of a suitable size—not exceeding £4,000 in value—and are disposed of by 
way of lease for 99 years. The rental is determined by the Board at a rate not 
exceeding 5 per cent. per annum on the capital value of the land. Any lessee who has 
fulfilled the conditions under the Act may, after the expiration of ten years of the term 
of the lease, purchase the land leased to him. The Minister has power to dispose of 
the fee simple of such land in any estate which is considered unsuitable for closer 
settlement. 

A lessee must improve his holding to a value equal to 2} per cent. on the capital value 
of the land in each of the first ten years of the term of his lease, and he must, within two 
years of the date of the lease, personally reside on his allotment during at least eight 
months of each of the following nine years. Provision is made for reserving a proportion 
of the allotments thrown open, and leasing the same, under special terms and conditions, 
to bona fide immigrants. 

(ii) Advances to Settlers. The total advance by the Government in aid of the cost 
of effecting improvements to any one lessee must not exceed pound for pound of the sum 
expended by him in building and other improvements. Such advances must be repaid, 
together with interest at 5 per cent., in equal half-yearly instalments within a period not 
exceeding 21 years. 

(iii) Special Sales. The fee-simple of land acquired may be disposed of by sale on 
the recommendation of the Board as sites for churches, public halls, dairy factories, fruit- 
preserving factories, mills, or creameries. The area sold may not exceed one acre in the 
case of a church or public hall, or five acres in other cases. 


(iv) Areas Acquired and Selected. Up to the 30th June, 1919, twenty-four areas 
had been opened up for closer settlement. Particulars for ten years are given in 
the following statement :— 


TASMANIA.—CLOSER SETTLEMENT, 1910 TO 1919. 


Number of N aoe of Fei a pee of otal Aron 
y rms arms 
Bai Seer Allotted. | ‘Allotted. Allotted. Purchased. 
: | | 
| Acres. £ Acres. 
1910 .. mee 9 | 15 | Vee | 539 1,362 
1911 . 37 | 36 | 4,965 168 5,143 
ON - 11 7 | 3,912 563 6,147 
1913 . | 18 21 | 5,652 1,134 3,745 
1914 . 20 24 17 | 8,975 | 1,959 10,756 
1915 . = Sees 36 53 | 165,153 4,393 12,930 
1916 .. AS 5 11 | 1,729 476 157 
1917 .. LS 5 15 | 3,900 993 1,939 
1918 8 | 2,366 205 Nil 
1919 | Nil Nil 
a eS (en a aa S ee em 
The total purchase money paid by the Government up to the 30th June, 1919, was 
£274,563. 


9. Northern Territory.—In the Northern Territory, a Board is constituted to deal 
with assistance to settlers. During 1918-19, the number of applications received and 
dealt with by the Board was 18. The total amount of loans granted during the year 
was £422. A sum of £864 has been repaid on account of loans granted to date, and 
interest on the same. On 30th July, 1918, the total amount outstanding was £7,214. 
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§ 9. Occupation of Crown Lands under Leases and Licenses 
Issued by Mines Departments. 


1. Introduction.—Leases and licenses for the occupation of Crown lands for mining 
and other purposes are issued by the Mines Departments in all the States. Such leases 
and licenses may be issued with respect to all Crown lands, whether otherwise unoccupied 
or whether occupied also under leases and licenses issued by the Lands Departments. 
Certain Crown lands, such as reserves, &c., are, however, subject to special conditions. 


(i) Mining on Private Lands. Certain of the Crown lands of the several States 
have been alienated from time to time, subject to various reservations in respect of gold 
and other minerals which might afterwards be found therein. Other lands have been 
alienated without such reservation, but as the mineral-gold does not pass from the Crown 
unless by express conveyance, it has remained the property of the State on all alienated 
lands. All lands alienated or in process of alienation are open to mining for gold ; but to 
mining for other minerals, those lands only are open, in respect of which the rights are 
reserved in the grants. There are, however, generally certain reservations, such as those 
with reference to town or village lands and lands which have been built on or are used for 
special purposes. The working of minerals on private lands is regulated in the several 
States either by special Acts or by special provisions of the Acts relating to mining. 


(ii) Leases and Licenses Issued and Total Areas of Crown Lands Occupied. The 
following tables shew the total areas of Crown lands for which leases and licenses for 
mining purposes were issued in each State during 1901, and for each year from 1914 to 
1918 inclusive, and also the total areas of Crown lands occupied for mining purposes at 
the end of each year during the same period :— 


CROWN LANDS, LEASES AND LICENSES FOR MINING PURPOSES, 1901 AND 
1914 TO 1918. 
Particulars. N.S.W. Victoria(a) Q’land.(b) S. Aust.(c) W.Aust.(c)| Tas.(c) | C’wealth. 


AREAS FOR wWHicH LEASES AND LicENsEsS ISSUED. 


Acres. | Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. | Acres. Acres. 
1901 fi oh 50,349 ‘ 55,698 93,985 37,593 | 18,125 |(d)255,750 
1914 a as 31,573 12,774 | 126,160 766,866 29,127 | 15,123 981,623 
1915 ee oe 14,219 10,103 56,518 965,596 37,989 | 13,919 | 1,098,344 
1916 pf ers 40,616 7,173 | 31,106; 657,911 23,448 9,306 669,560 
1917 a os 72,334 7,618 | 15,842) 268,749 28.160 | 7,515 400,218 
1918 xe -», | 13,820 6,451 | 18,888, 132,623 | 26,070 6,773 | 208,134 


Toran ArEA Occurirp at ENp or YEAR. 


| 14,140 66,682 50,362 (380,575 


1901 =~. s« (845200 | 9 os 124,182 

1914... .. | 230,493 119,404 283,704 | 805,889 128,609 | 49,963 | 1,618,062 
Lola ae. 224,621 | 108,773 | 242,196 | 1,012,427 | 145,920 53,060 | 1,786,997 
1916 .. | 224,593 | 97,532 218,312 670,890 138,157 | 53,462 | 1,402,946 
1917 » | 231,981 | 88,599 221,647 274,003 | 113,656 | 54,391 984,277 
1918 | 225,138 69,165 | 259,395 171,170 | 114,377 | 46,600 885,841 


(4) Including private lands, leases, and water right licenses only. (b) Exclusiy ce) a 
miners’ rights only. (c) Exclusive of miners’ rights. (d) Excluding Vicvora ETRY aeaas ene 


2. New South Wales.—Under the provisions of the Mining Act 1906 and the 
regulations made thereunder, Crown lands may be occupied for mining or other purposes 
by virtue of (i) miners’ rights; (ii) business licenses ; (iii) authorities to prospect ; 
or (iv) leases. 

A description of the conditions under which these licenses and leases are granted 
may be found in previous issues of the Year Book. (See Year Book No. 6, p. 307.) 
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(i) Particulars of Leases and Licenses Issued, 1918. The following table gives 
particulars of leases and licenses of Crown lands issued by the Mines Department during 
the year 1918 :— 


NEW SOUTH WALES.—LEASES AND LICENSES ISSUED BY MINES DEPARTMENT 
DURING YEAR 1918. 


Particulars. Act under which Issued. Purpose for which Issued. Area, 
To mine for— Acres. 
Leases— Mining Act 1906 ore ond Gold a3 a san 823 
=: 26 aa ac Minerals other than coal are 5,297 
oA sf ws ihe Coal nO at ee 4,379 
+5 a a 35 Leases (mining purposes) Ae 159 

Mining Act 1906 (Dredging) ee Gold oft a \ 595 

2 m $5 Minerals other than gold f ee 

Other forms of 

occupancy— Mining Act 1906 Authorities to prospect bit 1,076 
Total <. oe me | 13,329 


(ii) Leases and Licenses Issued and Areas Occupied. The following table gives 
particulars of the areas of Crown lands for which leases and licenses were issued by the 
Mines Department during each year, and of the total areas of Crown lands occupied 
under such leases and licenses at the end of the year 1901 and from 1914 to 1918 
inclusive :— 


NEW SOUTH WALES.—LEASES AND LICENSES ISSUED BY MINES DEPARTMENT, 
1901 AND 1914 TO 1918. 
erpoees tps hich Tested 1901. 1914. 1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. 

or Occupied. | | 


LEASES AND LicENSES IssUED. 

Acres. Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. 

Gold mining te Be 22 AO | 3,657 | 2,558 | 1,310] 2,418 
Mining for other minerals .. | 47,990 26,590 | 9,741 | 13,509 | 12,839) 9,676 
Authorities to prospect 5. ee 134} 439 24,036 | 57,978) 1,076 
Other purposes sie oe 87 802 | 382 | 513 — 207) 159 

| i | | 
Hately vx. .. | 50,349 | 31,573 | 14,219 | 40,616 | 72,334) 18,329 


Toran AREAS OCCUPIED. 


Gold mining a | 6,942 | 12,832 | 11,098 | 10,767 | 9,422; 9,356 
Mining for other minerals | 126,885 | 212,864 | 207,812 | 207,595 | 216,399, 209,577 
Authorities to prospect cA | OA il 10 | 15 | 218 40 10 
Other purposes -- | 382 4,787 | 5,696 | 6,013 | 6,120 6,191 
| 
Total | 134,209 | 230,493 | 224,621 | 224,593 | 231,981, 225,134 
Ve 


3. Victoria.—The occupation of Crown lands for mining and auxiliary purposes in 
this State is regulated by the Mines Act 1915. The Department of Mines is authorised 
to issue mining leases (gold-mining, mineral, and dredging), also licenses (searching, 
tailings, and water-right), while miners’ rights and business licenses are issued by the 
Treasury Department, and claims and residence areas are registered by local mining regis- 
trars, A description of the conditions governing the issue of these leases and licenses 
will be found in previous editions of the Year Book. (See Year Book No. 6, p. 308.) 

Licenses of auriferous lands not for mining purposes may be issued by the Lands 


Department. 
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Leases and Licenses Issued and Areas Occupied for Mining. Particulars of leases 
and licenses for mining purposes of Crown lands alone are not available, the official returns 
including also private lands. During the year 1918 the number of mining leases, licenses, 
&c., issued was 181, covering an area of 5,563 acres ; the rent, fees, &c., received thereon 
amounted to £599. No particulars are available as to the total area of either Crown or 
private land occupied for mining purposes. 


4. Queensland.—The occupation of Crown lands for mining purposes in this 
State is regulated by the Mining Acts 1898 to 1920, the Mining for Coal and Mineral Oil 
Act, The Petroleum Act, and the Miners’ Homestead Perpetual Leases Act. Under 
these Acts the Department of Mines is authorised to issue (i) miners’ rights ; 
(ii) mining leases; (iii) mining leases and licenses for coal and mineral] oil; and 
(iv) miners’ homestead perpetual leases. 

The conditions which govern the issue of miners’ rights and mining leases are 
described in previous issues of the Year Book. (See Year Book No. 6, p. 309). The Act 
under which Miners’ Homestead Leases were granted has been amended, and the title 
is now “‘ Miners’ Homestead Perpetual Leases.’ Most of the old provisions remain, but 
rent is now perpetual, and is based on the value of the land :—If sold by auction 3 per 
cent. of the purchase price, otherwise 14 per cent. of the capital value of the land. 
Rental is also subject to re-appraisement every ten years. 


Mineral leases for coal may be granted for a term of 21 years at an annual 
rent of one shilling an acre, together with a royalty, according to the distance the lease 
is from a seaport or other place of delivery, of fourpence to sixpence per ton of coal 
raised during the first five years of the lease, and of eightpence to one shilling 
per ton during the remainder of the term. A lease for mineral oil with a maximum area 
of 320 acres may be granted for a term of 21 years at an annual rental of 
one shilling per acre, with a royalty of 5 per cent. of the value of all crude oil produced. 
Licenses to occupy not more than 2,560 acres may be granted to any person desiring to 
prospect Crown lands for coal and mineral oil upon payment of one penny for every acre 
comprised in the application. , 


Licenses to prospect for petroleum may be granted for areas up to 2,000 acres at a 
rental of one penny per acre, and for a period of five years, and the licensee may during 
the currency of his license take portion of the area (60 acres) as a mineral lease at a 
peppercorn rental and a royalty of 12} per cent. of the gross value of all petroleum 
obtained from such lease, and he is also entitled while he is occupying and working his 
lease to 2} per cent. of the value of all petroleum which may be obtained from the balance 
of the land comprised in his original license. 


Mineral leases up to 30 acres may be granted to mine for petroleum at a peppercorn 
rental and royalty of 12$ per cent. of gross value of oil obtained. 


The “ Mining on Private Land Act 1909” authorises the granting of leases, &c., on 
and under private land, under conditions as to compensation, &c. 


(i) Particulars of Leases and Licenses Issued, 1918. ‘The subjoined table gives 
particulars of the leases and licenses of Crown lands issued for mining purposes during 
the year 1918 :— 


QUEENSLAND.—LEASES AND LICENSES ISSUED BY MINES DEPARTMENT 
DURING YEAR 1918. 


| 
Tene OF Miners’ | Coal Pros- | Miscel- 


pay Mining Leases. Homestead pecting laneous 
Leases. Licenses. Holdings. 


| 
eer race . Zs | 


Purpose for | To mine | Tomine for | Tramways, | Buildings | Residence, To prospect | Mining, 


whichissued. | for gold. | minerals and ma- business for coal 
other than chinery. &e. y re Sit 
gold. : 

Area in acres | 254 1,710 Et x 13,920 | 3,004 | (2)10,000 


(a) Approximate. 
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(ui) Particulars of Areas Occupied. The following table shews the areas for which 
leases and licenses of Crown lands were issued during each year, and the total area occupied 
at the end of the year 1901 and from 1914 to 1918 inclusive. 


QUEENSLAND.—LEASES AND LICENSES ISSUED BY MINES DEPARTMENT, 
1901 AND 1914 TO 1918. 


ae Sep oe 
Particulars. ; 4901. | 1914. | 1915. | 1916. | 1917. 1918. 
| | { 


LEASES AND LICENSES ISSUED DURING YEAR.(a@) 


Acres. Acres. Acres. | Acres. | Acres, | Acres. 


Gold mining ie 3,581 | 356 581 | 102 | 479, 254 
Mining for other minerals... 7,142 | 10,895 9,391 2,087 1,372) 1,710 
Other purposes. .. | 44,975 | 114,909 46,546 | 28,917 | 13,991) 16,924 

eet | | 

Total os .. | 55,698 | 126,160 56,518 | 31,106 | 

| 


ona 18,888 


ToraL AREA OCCUPIED AT END OF YEAR.(@) 


Gold mining .. 11,296 5,479 | 4,736 | 3,508 


: 


* | | 2,882] 2,726 

Mining for other minerals’ .. 23,113 | 39,205 | 43,389 | 39,799 | 39,754, 42,193 

‘ Other purposes - .. | 89,773 | 239,020 | 194,071 | 175,005 — 179,011) 214,476 
| | } 

Total Su .. | 124,182 | 283,704 | 242,196 | 218,312 | 221,647| 259,395 


(a) Exclusive of lands held under miners’ rights only, 


5. South Australia.—In this State leases and licenses for mining purposes are issued 
by the Department of Mines under the authority of the Mining Act 1893, and amending 
Acts. Under these Acts mining and prospecting are permitted in virtue of (i) miners’ 
rights ; (ii) mining leases ; (iii) coal or oil leases ; and (iv) miscellaneous leases, and in 
addition occupation of Crown lands is permitted by virtue of (v) business claims, and 
(vi) occupation licenses. 

The conditions which govern the issue of these various leases and licenses have been 
described in previous issues of the Year Book. (See Year Book No. 6, p. 311.) 


(i) Particulars of Leases and Licenses. The following table gives particulars of 
leases and licenses of Crown lands issued by the Mines Department during the year 1918 :— 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—LEASES AND LICENSES ISSUED BY THE MINES 
DEPARTMENT DURING YEAR 1918. 


Particulars. Act under which Issued. | Purpose for which Issued. Area, 
ese = ees | 
To mine for— - | Acres 
Leases .. | Mining Act 1893 af AG Gold and other metals and minerals igiaee 
Mineral claims ” »” ” fete Gite 4} ” OD ” ” | , 
i ini dment Act 1900.. | Tosearch for precious stones, mineral | 
nica mi Min pen ct aruer | phosphates, oil, rare metals, miner- 
| | als, and earths, the mining for | 
| which has not proved payable in > 
any portion of the State .. | 110,080 
Occupation licenses Mining Act 1893 ae | Occupation by miners ~ q7 
Total aa gee ie 132,623 
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(ii) Leases and Licenses Issued and Areas Occupied. The following table gives 
particulars of the areas of Crown lands for which leases and licenses were issued by the 
Mines Department during each year, and of the total area of Crown lands occupied 
under such leases and licenses at the end of the year 1901 and from 1914 to 1918 
inclusive :— 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—LEASES AND LICENSES ISSUED BY MINES DEPARTMENT, 
1901 AND 1914 TO 1918. 


Particulars. 1901. 1914. 1915. 1916. 1917. 1918. 


Leases AND LicENSES ISSUED. (a) 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres, 
Gold mining oe *% 1,377 | 625 356 83 215 54 
Mining for other minerals . . | 92.587 | 766,213 965,226 | 557,819 | 268,527 | 132,562 
Other purposes .. * 21 28 14 9 7) 7 
Total .. | 93,985 | 766,866 965,596 557,911 268,749 | 132,623 


TotaL AREAS OCCUPIED. (a) 


Gold mining... .. | 14,140 | 1,581 1,840} 1,505 1,509) ‘1,240 


Mining for other minerals . . %. 804,205 | 1,010,474 | 669,281 | 272,385 | 169 827 
Other purposes... sg “<~ | 103 113 104 | 109 103 
Total -. | 14,140 | 805,889 1,012,427 | 670,890 | 274,003 | 171,170 


(a) Exclusive of miners’ rights. 


The following table shews the total area occupied (exclusive of miners’ rights) at the 
end of the year 1918, classified according to the nature of the holding :— 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—TOTAL AREA UNDER MINING ACTS, 1918. 


Nature of Holding. Number. | Area, Nature of Holding. | Number. | Area. 
| 
Acres. || | | Acres. 
Mineral leases a 333 , 15,092 | Search licenses ote 59 | 114.560 
Gold leases .. se 66 1,240 Coal and oil claims .. 9 5.760 
| . | . ’ 
Gold dredging leases .. a ellie eae | Gold claims =p 3 10 
Miscellaneous leases. . 71 | 17,927 | Coal and oil leases .. 4 1,360 
Mineral claims .. | 443] 15,118 | ieee aaa 
Occupation licenses .. 206 | 103 Total ae 1,194 | 171,170 
> , 
| | | 


6. Western Australia.—The issue of leases and licenses by the Mines Department is 
regulated by the Mining Act 1904. Under this Act Crown lands may be occupied by 


ae of (i) miners’ rights; (ii) mining leases; and (iii) miners’ homestead 
eases. 


The conditions governing the issue of these leases and licen i i 
The f ses are d. 
previous issues of the Year Book. (See Year Book No. 6, p. 312.) a 


a 
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(i) Particulars of Leases and Licenses Issued, 1919. The following table gives 
particulars of mining leases and licenses of Crown lands issued during 1919 :— 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—LEASES AND LICENSES ISSUED BY MINES 
DEPARTMENT, 1919. (a) 


Ba ats a NIins Minerals other | Miners’ ops | on 
Particulars. Gold Mining. | “than Gold. | Homesteads. Miscellaneous. | Votal. 
| Acres. Acres. | Acres. | Acres. Acres. 
Leases reanl| 4,207 3,656 396 6 8,265 
Licenses .. | 12,583 49,005 | ms 97 - | 61,685 
(a) Exclusive of miners’ rights. 
(ii) Particulars of Areas Occupied. The following table shews the areas for which 


leases and licenses of Crown lands were issued during each year, and the total area occupied 
at the end of the year 1901 and from 1914 to 1919 inclusive :— 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—LEASES AND LICENSES ISSUED BY MINES 
DEPARTMENT, 1901 AND 1914 TO 1919. 


Particulars. | 1901. 1914. 1915. 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. 


Leases AnD Licenses IssupD DURING YEAR. (@) 


Acres. Acres. | Acres. | Acres. Acres. Acres, | Acres. 
Gold mining a. | W7Ab4 18,070 26,162 14,954 12,489 123620) ee llGsi90 
Mining for other | 
minerals ae 19,281 9,434 9,389 | 6,647 | 14,819 12,981 | 52,661 
Other purposes... 858 | 1,623 2,438 | 1,847 | 852 | 727 | 499 
Total .. | 37,593 | 29,127 | 37,989 | 23,448 | 28,160 26,070 | 69,950 


Tora, ArrA OccurreD AT Enp or YEAR. (4) 


26,941 | 30,582 | 24,391 | 22,569 | 19,184 | 22,487 


Gold mining .. | 40,525 
Mining for other | | | 
minerals | 14,091 57,495 | 70,146 69,405 48,778 | 49,952 | 84,381 


45,241 | 38,439 


| | 
a | 

Other purposes .. | 12,066 | 44,173) 45,242 | 44,361 | 42,309 
| | 

66,682 | 128,609 | 145,920 | 138,157 113,656 114,377 145,307 


“a 


Total 


(a) Exclusive of miners’ rights. 


7. Tasmania.—Under the provisions of the Mining Act 1917, Crown lands in this 
State may be occupied for mining and auxiliary purposes by virtue of (1) prospectors’ 
licenses; (ii) miners’ rights ; (iii) mining leases ; and (iv) miscellaneous licenses. 
Business and residence licenses within mining areas may be issued by the Lands 
Department. 

A description of the conditions under which these leases and licenses are issued may 
be found in previous editions of the Year Book. (See Year Book No. 6, p. 314.) 
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(i) Particulars of Leases and Licenses Issued, 1919. The following table shews 
particulars of leases and licenses of Crown lands, exclusive of prospectors’ licenses and 
miners’ rights, issued by the Mines Department during the year 1919 :— 


TASMANIA.—LEASES AND LICENSES ISSUED BY MINES DEPARTMENT 
DURING 1919. (a) 


1919. 1919. 
Mineral a Mineral. Smee : 
No. Area, No. | Area. 
Acres Acres 
Asbestos a5 me a a Scheelite 
Barytes ne My ie 80 Silica ; aa zs ahs 
Clay sr > 1 5 Silver iS F 3 120 
Coal - - 10 2,048 Slate oe =n jd as 
Copper ae hs 4 200 Tin 2h - 160 | 2,171 
Gold 505 an 16 205 Wolfram .. on Le 20 
[ron ay 2% 4 | 21) Dredging claims zs 14 | 231 
Limestone ee 4 586 Machinery sites of 5 | 28 
Manganese .. = ae als Mining easements... Oo. 33 
Minerals, other oS 33 1,498 Water rights re 9h) 39 
Ochre ie als 1 20 
Osmiridium .. of 2 50 
Pyrites ie ed 4 140 Total .. = 2 352 | 7,685 


(a) Exclusive of prospectors’ licenses and miners’ rights, which are issued by officers in different 
districts throughout the State, and as to which particulars are not available. 

(ii) Leases and Licenses Issued and Areas Occupied. The following table gives 
particulars of the areas of Crown lands for which leases and licenses (exclusive of 
prospectors’ licenses and miners’ rights) were issued during each year, and of the total 
area of Crown lands occupied under such leases and licenses at the end of the year 
1901 and from 1914 to 1919 inclusive :— 


TASMANIA.—LEASES AND LICENSES ISSUED BY MINES DEPARTMENT, 
1901 AND 1914 TO 1919. (a) 


Particulars, 1901. 1914. 1915, 1916. 1917. 1918. 1919. 


Lrasks AND Licenses Issvep. (a) 


Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres, Acres. Acres. 
Gold mining . 1,067 1,354 520 684 784 294 205 
Mining for other 
minerals 5 17,058 13,588 | 13,211 8,203 6,630 5,459 | 7,380 
Other purposes at 181 | 188 419 101 20 | 100 
Total ‘A 18,126 | 15,123 | 18,919 9,306 40154 96,778 7,685 


Toray ArEAs Occurten. (a) 


| | 
Gold mining -» | 3,304 | 2,130 2,026 | 1,692 | 1,761 | 657 | 537 
Mining for other 
minerals -» 46,968 44,593 48,330 48,637 | 49,742 42,063 43,050 
Other purposes... +» | 3,240 | 2,704 | 3,133 | 2,888 | 2880! 2.904 


| | 


Total -- | 60,362 49,963 | 53,060 53,462 | 54,391 46,600 | 46,49] 


(a) See note to preceding table. 


8. Northern Territory—The granting of leases and licenses for mining purposes in 
the Northern Territory is under the control of the Administrator. The area of land held 


under Mining Regulations in the Northern Territo has been previously referred to j 
§ 7 of this chapter (page 284). zee: : itr ad 
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§ 10. Resumption by Crown of Alienated Lands. 


1. General.—Under various Acts, alienated lands may be compulsorily resumed by 
the Crown in the several States for certain purposes, generally connected with works of a 
public nature. Resumptions for closer settlement purposes have already been referred to 
(see § 8 above). In most of the States there are Lands Clauses or similar Acts providing 
the machinery, and indicating the procedure to be adopted in assessing the compensation 
to be paid by the Crown to private owners in cases where the parties have failed to agree 
as to the amount to be paid. The provisions of these Acts are generally incorporated in 
the special Acts specifying the purposes for which alienated lands may be resumed. Lands 
leased for pastoral purposes may generally be resumed by the Crown on short notice. 
The lessee is ordinarily entitled to compensation for land resumed, for loss or depreciation 
in value of the lease caused by such resumption, and for improvements. 


(a) New South Wales. Alienated lands may be recovered by the Crown for authorized 
works and certain public purposes under the provisions of the Public Works Act 1912, 
and in other cases may be acquired by the Crown by purchase, gift, or surrender under 
Executive authority. Alienated lands required for public roads may be resumed under 
the Public Roads Act 1902, and if containing gold may be resumed for mining under 
section 72 of the Mining Act 1906. Lands dedicated or granted by the Crown for public 
purposes may be resumed under Section 25 of the Crown Lands Consolidation Act 1913, 
and section 1 of the Public Trusts Act 1897. Surrender and exchange of lands alienated 
or in process of alienation may be carried out under section 195 of the Crown Lands 
Consolidation Act 1913. 


(b) Victoria. In Victoria, lands may be resumed in accordance with the provisions 
of the Lands Compensation Act 1915, the Public Works Act 1915, the Railways Act 1915, 
the Land Act 1915, the Local Government Act 1915, the Water Act 1915, and the Forests 
Act 1915. 


(c) Queensland. In this State, alienated lands may be resumed under the provisions 
of the Public Works Land Resumption Acts 1906 to 1917 for any of the purposes specified 
in section 4 of that Act. 


(d) South Australia. In this State the principal Acts under which land is repurchased 
for public works are the Railway Commissioners Act 1887, the Water Conservation 
Acts 1886, 1889, and 1900, the Waterworks Act 1882, and the Sewers Act 1878. 


(e) Western Australia. In Western Australia private lands may be resumed under 
the provisions of the Land Act 1898, the Roads Act 1911, and the Public Works Act 


1902. 


(f) Tasmania. The procedure for resuming land when required for road purposes 
is as follows :— 


When provision is made by Parliament for a Public Works vote for any road, or 
when an amount is available from other sourees, as under the Crown Lands Act (under 
which a proportion of the amount paid as purchase money is set aside for road purposes), 
application is made to the owner of the property through which the road is to pass. In 
most cases, land is either given free, or a price is agreed on between the owner and the 
officers of the Department. The purchase-money, with cost of necessary survey, is charged 
against the provision as referred to above, and the land is surveyed and proclaimed under 
the provisions of the Lands Vesting Act 1894. In case of it being impossible to settle 
the matter by arrangement with the owner, the land can be acquired by arbitration under 
the Lands Clauses Act, which is incorporated with the Public Works and Crown Lands 
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Acts, but since the passing of the Lands Resumption Act 1910 it is possible to acquire it 
compulsorily without waiting for the usual formalities. Under this Act a notification 
is given to the owner, the land is surveyed, and then resumed by notification in the 
(Gazette, on the publication of which the fee simple of the land vests at once in the Crown 
absolutely. The owner is then called upon to submit his claim, and the amount can be 
settled either by arbitration or by a court of competent jurisdiction in accordance with 
the provisions of the Lands Resumption Act. This procedure under the Lands Resumption 
Act is now becoming much more general in cases where the land cannot be acquired by 
arrangement, and it is expected that the effect of the operation of the Act will be to the 
advantage of the Government and consequently of the public, in enabling land to be 
acquired more economically than under the former practice. The local bodies, 7.e., the muni- 
cipalities, have also power to acquire land under the provisions of the Local Government 
Act, but in practice it has been found most convenient for the procedure to be carried out 
by the Public Works Department on behalf of the local bodies, as this ensures the title 
being vested in the Crown, which gives uniformity of practice, and has also the effect 
that inquiry made as to title at the Government office shews at once the land that has 
been acquired. 


2. Areas Resumed.—The subjoined table shews, so far as particulars are available, 
the areas of private lands resumed, exclusive of resumptions for closer settlement 
purposes, in each State during 1901 and 1914 to 1918 :— 


AREAS OF PRIVATE LANDS RESUMED BY THE CROWN, 1901 AND 1914 TO 1918. 


(EXCLUSIVE OF RESUMPTIONS FOR CLOSER SETTLEMENT. ) 


Year. N.S.W.(a) Victoria.(b) Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust. Tasmania. C’wealth. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. | Acres. 

1901 ve 7,864 52 26 (c) 91 120 | 8,153(d) 
1914 or 527 (c) “a (c) (c) (c) (c) 
1915 i 1,997 (c) 84 (c) (c) 492 (c) 
1916 Ae 1,619 (c) 401] (c) (c) (c) (c) 
1917 or 6,737 (c) 443(e) — (c) (c) (c) (c) 
1918 erie 2215 (c) 17.700 (c) (c) (c) (c) 


(a) To 80th June. (6) Exclusive of resumptions for railway purposes, which for the years 1901 to 
1906 inclusive amounted to 13,081 acres. (c) Not available, (d) Exclusive of South Australia. (e) Including 
361 acres resumed for soldier settlement purposes. In addition. there was resumed by various local 
wuthorities, 45 acres; and by the Water and Sewerage Board, 83 acres. ; 


§ 11. Alienation and Occupation of Crown Lands in the 
Several States. 


1. Introduction.—The tables given in the previous parts of this section shew separately 
the areas alienated, in process of alienation, and occupied under various tenures in the 
several States. The tables given below shew collectively the general condition of the 
public estate in each State, having regard to (a) the area alienated absolutely, which 
includes free grants, sales, and conditional purchases for which grants have been issued 
the conditions having been complied with ; (b) the area in process of alienation enmh. 
prising holdings for which the fee simple has not yet been alienated, but which are in 
process of sale under systems of deferred payments ; (c) the area occupied under all 
descriptions of leases and licenses ; and (d) the area unoccupied, which, ordinarily, includes 
roads, permanent reserves, forests, &c. In some cases, however, lands which are per- 
manently reserved from alienation are occupied under leases and licenses, so that in such 
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cases the areas reserved are comprised in class (c) and not in class (d). Particulars of 
leases and licenses of reserved areas, as distinguished from leases and licenses of other 
lands, are not available. It should be observed that in many cases lands occupied under 
leases or licenses for pastoral purposes are held on short tenures only, and could thus 
be made available for settlement practically whenever required. 


2. New South Wales.—The total area of the State of New South Wales (exclusive of 
Commonwealth Territory) is 198,036,500 acres, of which on the 30th June, 1919, 40,595,245 
acres, or about one-fifth, were alienated absolutely : 20,724,214 acres, or about one-tenth. 
were in process of alienation ; 115,335,741 acres, or upwards of three-fifths, were occupied 
under Lands Department, Western Land Board, or Mines Department leases and licenses ; 
and the remaining 21,381,300 acres, or about one-tenth, were unoccupied. The next 
table shews the areas alienated, in process of alienation, held under leases and licenses, 
and unoccupied, in 1901 and from 1914-15 to 1918-19. 


During the year 1918-19, a total area of 708,205 acres became available for Crown 
leases, homestead farms, suburban holdings, additional holdings, &c. Of this area, 
721 acres were made available for irrigation farms and allotments, and 35,227 acres were 
acquired under the Closer Settlement Promotion Act. In addition, 696,842 acres were 
made available for soldiers’ settlement. 


NEW SOUTH WALES.—ALIENATION AND OCCUPATION OF CROWN LANDS, 
1901 AND 1915 TO 1919.(a) 


Area in Acres. 


Particulars. SS 


1901. 1914-15. 1915-16. 1916-17. | 1917-18. 1918-19. 
1. Alienated. 

Granted and sold by private ten- | | 

der and public auction, at | 

prices ranging from five to — } | 

twenty shillings per acre, prior | | 

to 1862 “ 7,146,579, 7,146,579, 7,146,579 7,146,579| 7,146,579) 7,146,579 
Sold by auction and other sales, | | 

1862 to date . | 14,638,888; 14,914, 920, 14,916,901) 14,917,287 14,922,516] 14,162,429 
Conditionally sold, 1862 to date. 4,212,189) 16, 264 942) 16,571, 958) 16,929,786) 17,318,124) 17,887,903 
Granted under Volunteer Land | ll 

Regulations, 1867 to date... 168,545, 172,198) 172, 198 172,198) 172,198 172,198 
Granted for public and religious | | 

purposes .. | 241,968) 236,134) 238, 560 239,339 239,840 240,222 
Homestead selections ‘and grants | 35,385] 1,365,719| 1,317, 120) 1,256,036) 1,055,915 985,914 

Total area alienated .. | 26,443,554| 40,100,492) 40,363,316) 40,661,225) 40,855,172 40,595,245 


2. In Process of Alienation. | | | 

Under system of deferred pay- | | : be 
| 20,044,703, 18,035,210 18,315,181) 18,693,915) 19,225,824| 19,435,807 
| 


| | 
| 


ments 

Under system of homestead selec- 
tions (including leases con- | 
verted, but excluding ed | 
issued | 1,550,985 


) (b) (b) (b) (6) (0) 
Closer settlement purchases Ae | 


1,029,408 1,094,475) 1,153,822 1,244,203) 1,288,407 


Total area in process of | 


alienation 56 ., | 21,595,688 19,064,618) 19,409,656) 19,847,737) 20,470,027| 20,724,214 


3. Held under Leases and | 
eerret zi 

Total under Lands Depa ment | 
and Western Land Board .. 126,921, 161 121,565,598 118,641,247 117,015,359 116,159,078 115,110,607 


Mineral and auriferous leases and | | | : 
licenses (Mines Department) | 134,209. 230,493, 224,621 224,593 231,981) 225,134 


Total leases under all Govern- | | 
ment Departments 127,055,870 121,796,091 118,865,868) 117,239,952 116,391,054 115,335,741 


23,543,468, 17,075,299, 19,397,660| 20,287,586 20,320,247, 21,381,300 


4. Unoceupied 


Area of State (exclusive of Commonwealth Territory)—198,036,500 acres. 


(a) The figures for 1901 are up to the 31st December, while for the other years a en they are up to 
the 30th June. (b) Now included under Homestead grants. 
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3. Victoria.—The total area of the State of Victoria is 56,245,760 acres, of which 
24,503,531 acres, or about three-eighths, had been alienated absolutely up to the end of the 
year 1918; 7,562,762 acres were in process of alienation under deferred payments ; and 
10,649,247 acres were occupied under leases and licenses (exclusive of leases and licenses 
held under the Mines Department). The following table shews the areas alienated 
and in process of. alienation, together with the areas reserved, leased, and available for 
occupation at the end of the year 1901 and from 1914 to 1918 :-— 


VICTORIA.—ALIENATION AND OCCUPATION OF CROWN LANDS, 
1901 AND 1914 TO, 1918. 


Area in Acres. 


Particulars. 
1901. 1914. 1915. 1916. 1917, | 1918. 

| 
l. Alienated .. e .. | 20,066,875 24,138,965 24,256,222 24,345,425 24,427,467 24,503,531 

| | 

2. In Process of Alienation— 

Iixclusive of Mallee, &e. .. 3,587,668 2,004,248 2,025,172 2,069,321 2,059,101; 2,051,422 
Mallee Lands St i. 87,606 5,334,113 5,534,655 5,682,094 5,500,708 5,511,340 
Under Closer Settlement Acts Be (c)(484,548) 494,965 507,500 518 068 627,237 
Village Settlements . 55,077 24,529 20,861 19,989 18,175 16,885 


Total ae aps 3,730,351 7,382,890 8,075,653 8,278,904 8,096,052, 8,106,887 


3. Leases and Licenses Held— 


Under Lands Department .. 17,110,709 13,325,416 13,035,612 12,433,959 12,383,810 10,649,247 
Under Mines Department(a) ah és »i ow | | pie 


1. Unoccupied Crown Lands(b).. 15,337,825 11,418,489 10,878,273 11,187,472 11,338,431 12,986,095 


Total area of State—56,245,760 acres. 


(a) Not available. (6) Including leases and licenses held under the Mines Department, which are 
not available. (c) This area is also included with land alienated. 


Crown lands in Victoria include roads, 1,748,162 acres; water reserves, 314,846 
acres; agricultural colleges, &c., 84,990 acres; State forests and timber reserves 
(under Forest Act), 4,121,697 acres; State forests and timber reserves under Land 
Acts, 142,300 acres; reserves in the Mallee, 397,881 acres; unsold land in towns, 
&e., 2,183,831 acres; and other reserves, 304,672 acres. 


4. Queensland.—The total area of this State is 429,120,000 acres, of which, on the 
3lst December, 1918, 16,771,717 acres, or about one twenty-fifth, were alienated 
absolutely ; 9,763,261 acres, or about one forty-fourth, were in process of alienation ; 
325,875,052 acres, or about three-quarters, were occupied under leases and licenses; roads, 
reserves, &c., occupied 16,780,386 acres, the remaining 59,929,584 acres being unoccupied. 
From 1901 to 1918 the area alienated absolutely increased by 3,238,249 acres, or 
23.9 per cent., and the area in process of alienation by 6,971,597 acres, or 250 per cent, 


oo 
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The following table shews the areas alienated absolutely, the areas in process of 
alienation, and the areas held under various forms of lease and license at the end of 
the year 1901 and from 1914 to 1918 :— 


QUEENSLAND.—ALIENATION AND OCCUPATION OF CROWN LANDS, 


Area in Acres. 


Particulars. = a = 
1901. 1914. 1915. | 1916. 1917. | 1918. 
pee A ee ae ee | #5 
1. Alienated Absolutely. | 
By Purchase a2 se) 23,462,304 16,159,145 16,360,715) 16,483,906 16,583,135) 16,684,981 
Without Payment .. ae 71,164 85,396 86,667, 86,684 86,702 86,736 
Total = .. | 18,533,468) 16,244,541| 16,447,382) 16,570,590| 16,669,837| 16,771,717 
2. In Process of Alienation 2,791,664 10,586,914 10,776,793 10,566,829) 10,215,839, 9,763,261 
3. Occupied under Leases and 
Licenses. | 
Runs in Settled Districts .. 176,000 


ce _Unsettled Districts .. 222,553,760 § 226,119,640 223,896,160 215,950,840 211,581,200 212,439,720 
Occupation Licenses -. | 35,103,600 46,814,960 45,609,280, 44,619,240] 40,929,360} 40,694,600 
Grazing Farms and Homesteads | 21,793,242 57,869,972 62,568,511 64,773,601] 67,292,732) 71,091,155 


Scrub Selections .. * 272,946 214,932 213,648) 206,155, 206,154 206,153 
Leases Special Purposes ara 249 121,595 158,045 173,200) 186,592 202,364 
Under Mines Department ee 124,182 308,704 267,195) 238,311) 241,647 279,396 
Perpetual Lease Selections Ae 49,905) 112,065 228,876, 527,133 954,623 
Auction Perpetual Leases ce ae 2,479) 5,278 7,041 
Total oi ie |280,023,979 331,499,708 332,824,904'326,192,702 320,970,096 325,875,052 

4. Roads and Reserves -- | a | 15,561,184 15,793,438) 15,857,492) 16,827,711) 16,780,386 
5. Unoceupied .. A 132,770,889 55,227,653, 58,277,483| 59,932,387, 64,436,517) 59,929,584 

| 


| 


of State—429,120,000 acres. 


Total area 


The area open for selection (as distinguished from occupation for purely pastoral or 
special purposes) under every mode at the beginning of the year 1918 was 17,151,188 
acres, and the area opened during the year was 8,404,702 acres, while the area with- 
drawn was 2,940,933 acres. The area selected was 6,180,953 acres, and the area remaining 
open at the end of the year was 16,434,004 acres. The number of grazing selections 
was 385 as against 326 in the previous year, and their gross area 5,709,287 acres, as 
against 4,168,277 acres. 


5. South Australia.—The area of the State of South Australia is 243,244,800 acres. 
In this State, at the end of the year 1918, there were 10,785,941 acres, or about one 
twenty-fourth, alienated absolutely ; 3,025,166 acres, or about one-eightieth, were in 
process of alienation ; 113,081,068 acres, or about one-half, were occupied under leases 
and licenses; while the remaining 116,352,625 acres were unoccupied. The subjoined 
table shews for South Australia the areas of land alienated absolutely, and in process 
of alienation under deferred payments, and the area held under different forms of 


leases :-— 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—ALIENATION AND OCCUPATION OF CROWN LANDS, 
1901 AND 1914 TO 1918. 


Area in Acres. 
Particulars. ee ee : aa S 
1901. 1914. | 1915. 1916. | 1917. 1918. 
ae ean | 
1, Alienated— | 
Sold or a 7,413,510 | 10,383,620 | 10,467,883 10,544,779 10,608,162 | 10,655,955 
Granted for Public | } 
purposes 55 121,613 122,851 122,873 129,429 | 129,679 129,988 
Total alte 7,535,123 | 10,506,471 | 10,590,756 | 10,674,208 | 10,737,841 | 10,785,941 


. 
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SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—ALIENATION AND OCCUPATION OF CROWN LANDS, 
1901 AND 1914 TO 1918—continued. 


Area in Acres. 


Particulars. 


1901. 1914. 1915. 4 1916. | 1917. | 1918. 
a es So ee | 
2. In Process of Alienation 553,774 2,410,137 2,943,395 | 3,039,292 3,104,763, 3,025,166 
3. Held under Lease and | | 
License— - be, 
Right of Purchase .. 5,639,519 2,634,685 2,574,640 2,504,143 2,440 ,731| 2,402,355 
Perpetual .. es 7,115,782 | 14,969,877 14,943,771 | 14,851,173 14,810,026 14,625,839 
Pastoral .. -.. | 68,916,125 | 96,382,130 | 95,756,850 | 95,016,370 | 100,889 010, 95,264,050 
Other Leases and | 
Licenses | 3,905,729 1,193,767 1,144,683 1,128,630 1,049,522 617,654 
*Mining Leases and : 
Licenses ote 14,140 805,889 976,489 670,890 — 171,170 
Total oral 85,591,295 |115,986,348 115,396,433 114,171,206 | 119,437,222 2 | 113,081,068 
4. Total Occupied 6 93,680,192 128,902,956 128,930,584 127,884,706 133,279, = 126,892,175 


! 


5. Area Unoceupied .. |149,564,608 114,341,844 114,314,216 115,360,094 | 109,964, ord] 116,352,625 


Total area of State—243,244,800 acres. 


* Exclusive of miners’ rights. 


6. Western Australia.—The total area of Western Australia is 624,588,800 acres, of 
which on the 30th June, 1919, 8,605,479 acres, or about one seventy-fourth part, were 
alienated absolutely ; 13,237,947 acres, or about one forty-eighth part, were in process 
of alienation; while 245,449,497 acres, or nearly two-fifths, were occupied under leases 
and licenses issued either by the Lands or the Mines Departments. The remaining 
357,295,877 acres, or nearly three-fifths, were unoccupied. 


The following table shews the areas alienated absolutely and conditionally, and the 
areas held under leases and licenses at the end of the year 1901 and on 30th June, 1915, 
to 1919 :— 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—ALIENATION AND OCCUPATION OF CROWN LANDS, 
1901 AND 1915 TO £919. 


Area in Acres, ’ 


Particulars. : : 
1901. 1914-15.(a) 1915-16.(a) | 1916-17.(a) 1917-18.(a) | 1918-19.(a) 
1. Absolutely Alienated .. 8,468,878 8,007,937 | 8,125,629 8,276,084 8,462,085 8,605,479 
2. In Process of Alienation— = Te = =< | ie i 
Midland Railway Con- | | 
cessions .. | 2,768,810 | 54,800 54,800 | 54,800 54,800 54,800 
Free Homestead Farms | 283,455 1,469,132 1,404,237 1,351,461 1,288,866 1,228,844 
Conditional Purchases 1,349,554 8, 402,856 7,911,998 | 7,673,356 | 11,467,291 11,626,805 
Selections from the late | 
W.A. Company... 75,218 | 4,851 3,728 | 3,088 2,289 2,193 
Selections under the 
Agricultural Lands } | | 
Purchase Act 37,285 | 260,697 259,055 | 255,305 © 247,196 280,250 
Special Occupation | 
Leases and Licenses 8,867 1,498 1,398 1,398 1,398 1,298 . 
Homestead or Grazing | } 
, Leases... | 286,425 | 3,832,648 | 3,901,011 | 3,897,471 es 
Polson Land Leases or | 
censes .. .. | 1,806,270 52,286 | 5 
Immigrants’ Grants .. 400 i i Ba ze — “ caer “ Nie Sail 
Village Allotments .. 6 34 $2 32 31 "30 
Working-men’s Blocks 31 584 565 | 558 482 452 
Total in Process of | | 
Alienation : 6,116,266 | 14,079,386 | 13,584,076 | 13,284,721 | 13,105,628 | 13,237,947 


ma Figures are now eileen up to 30th June, 


——————— 
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WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—ALIENATION AND OCCUPATION OF CROWN LANDS, 


1901 AND 1915 TO 1919—continued. 


Particulars. 


Area in Acres. 


| 
| 
——————— ee 
| 

| 


wits | 
1901. 1914-15.(a) 1915-16.(a)/1916-17.(@), 


1917-18.(a) 


1918-19.(a) 


3. Leases and Licenses in Force— 

(i) Issued by Lands Department 
Pastoral Leases ae 

Special Leases 

Leases of Reserves 

Selections on Goldfields 

Timber Leases and Licenses 

Timber Permits 2 

Residential Lots 

Issued by Mines Departme 

Gold Mining Leases 

Mineral Leases .. 

Other Leases 

Licenses 


(ii) nt 


Total under Leases and Licenses 97,450,660 189,773,915 196,772,098 


4. Area Unoceupied 


ae | 35,948) 37,559 33,516 
| oe 2,129,118) 2,301,587) 1,582,174 
3999) a0 ane ets 
| 865,180 (6)650,613) (b)654,550, (b)249,144 
: oe | (b)410,943) (b)608,594) (b)908,850) 
| 550) 267) 268 274| 
34,080) 
6,576, >(b)128,609 (b)145,920) (b)386,350 
8,623) J 
17,297 | 


| 

| | | 

96,508,549 186,418,417 
448 


193,023,620 189,574,945 


204,820,869, 
38,285 
1,629,115 


(b)627,160 


(b)823,269 
269 


(b)113,656 


241,697,020 


53,584 
2,139,541 


(b)625,186 
(b)819, 520 
269 


(b) 114,377 


192,735,253 


208,052,623 


245,449,497 


410,292,742 


517,552,996|412,727,562 406,106,997 


Total area of State—624,588,800 acres. 


394,968,464 


357,295,877 


(a) Figures are now given as up to the 30th June. 


(b) On th 


e previous 31st December. 


7. Tasmania.—Of the total area of Tasmania, namely, 16,777,600 acres, there were 


at the end of the year 1918, 
1,122,797 acres, or about one-fourteenth, were in process of al 
about one-ninth, were occupied under leases and licenses 
tural, timber, or mining purposes; or for closer or soldier 
the remaining 8,625,104 acres, 


reserved by the Crown; 
unoccupied. 


and held under lease or license, 


and from 1914 to 1918. Clo 


in the area alienated absolutely, 


The following table s 


Dols 


and the area unoccupied at the 
ser Set 


of purchase, which right becomes operative ten years after date of lease :—- 


283 acres, or about three-tenths, alienated absolutely ; 
ienation ; 1,832,416 acres, or 
for either pastoral, agricul- 
settlement ; or occupied or 

or about one-half, being 
hews the areas alienated, in process of alienation, 
end of the year 1901 
tlement leased areas arc in the latter year not included 
although the settlers have begun to exercise their right 


TASMANIA.—ALIENATION AND OCCUPATION OF CROWN LANDS, 1901 AND 


1914 TO 1918. 


Area in Acres. 


1. Alienated Absolutely 
2, In Process of Alienation 


. Leases or Licenses— 


eo 


Islands 


4. Total Area Occupied 
5. Area Unoceupied .. 


Particulars. ee a a ee ae 
1901. 1914 1915. 1916. 1917 1918 
| 
| | 
4,621,585 5,085,868 5,125,197] 5,179,865| 5,155,511 5,197,283 
272,376| 1,248,844| 1,225,924| 1,244,014) 1,184,061 1,122,797 
(i) Issued by Lands Department 
a0 60 149,165 135,000 204,630 207,630 197,406 197,918 
Ordinary Leased Land | 1,280,688 1,400,300) 1,452,068 1,434,113 1,193,169 1,201,169 
Land Leased for Timber .. 40,768 162,631 120,832) 146,881 155,889 183,804 
Closer Settlement AG (a) 52,800) (4) 66,307, (a) 65,781 69,087 68,163 
Soldier Settlement A A OG - ap 3,430 17,556 
(ii) Issued by Mines Department 50,362 52,376 53,060 53,462 54,391 46,600 
~ (iti) Occupied by Commonwealth 
and State Departments .. 8,498 14,315 16,026 17,150) 17,206 
(iv) Reserved for Public Purposes 68,000 95,000 96,473, 99,500 100,000 
Total ae 1,520,983 1,826,805 1,939,905, 1,954,585 1,790,022 1,832,416 
6,414,944 8,161,517 8,291,026 8,378,464 8,129,594 8,152,496 
10,362,656 8,616,083 8,486,574 8,399,136! 8,648,006 8,625,104 


Total area of State—16,777,600 acres. 


(a) Included in 1. Alienated Land. 
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8. Northern Territory—On the lst January, 1911, the Northern Territory was taken 
over by the Commonwealth. In the Northern Territory at the end of the year 1918, there 
were 476,476 acres, or only about one seven-hundred-and-fourth part, alienated abso- 
lutely ; 106,807,751 acres, or about one-third, were held under leases and licenses ; 
while the remaining 228,309,049, or nearly two-thirds, were unoccupied. The following 
table shews the area of land alienated absolutely, and also the area under lease :— 


NORTHERN TERRITORY.—ALIENATION AND OCCUPATION OF CROWN LANDS, 
1901 AND 1914 TO 1918. 


Area in Acres. 


Particulars. x 


1901. 1914. 1915. 1916. 1917. + 1918. 
1. Alienated— | 
Sold .. ae aa 473,230 474,422 474,542 475,494 475,494 476,428 
Granted for Public Purposes 48 48 48 48 48 48 
Total Alienated a 473,278 474,470 474,590 475,542 475,542) 476,476 
2. Leased— | 
Right of Purchase 7. 1,067 436 436 436 436 436 
Pastoral = .. 111,476,240 104,370,160 113,813,329 110,560,129 103,993,600 64,964,864 
Other Leases... ah 1,176,981 88,637 112,862 109,353 108,387) 41,365,975 
Total Leases .. -. 112,654,288 104,459,233 113,926,627 110,669,918 104,102,423 106,331,275 
3. Total Occupied .. -. 118,127,566 104,933,703 114,401,217 111,145,460 104,577,965 106,807,751 
4 


. Remainder Unoceupied(a) .. 221,989,234 / 230,183,097 220,715,583 223,971,340 230,538,835 228,309,049 


Total area of Northern Territory—335,116,800 acres. 


(a) Including Aboriginal and other reserves, and Mission stations. 


§ 12. Classification of Holdings According to Size. 


1. General.—The classification of holdings according to their area is of interest 
chiefly in relation to the efforts made by the several States in recent years to promote 
settlement on the land on blocks of suitable size, especially by means of the Closer 
Settlement Acts. Returns shewing such a classification are not available for Queensland 
and the Northern Territory. 

The following table gives particulars of the number of holdings in area series, as 
returned to the collectors of agricultural and pastoral statistics, for all the States 


excepting Queensland, and for the Federal Capital Territory, to the latest available 
date :— 


CLASSIFICATION OF HOLDINGS (ONE ACRE AND OVER) IN AREA SERIES. 


| \ 
N.S.W. | Victoria. | S, Aust. |W. Aust. | Tasmania, | Federal 
Size of Holdings. 1918-19, | 1918-19. | 1918-19, | 1918-19. | 1918-19," | Tetritory. 
NuMBER. 
Acres. | ear b> Pe A ian | } 

1 and under 50 16) Lee 20,866 | 7,204 3,533 4,636 34 
50 eae 100 oe 8,291 | 8,086 | 1,840 607 2/363 20 
LOO" © 5 500 .. | 25,978 26,246 | 5,953 2,965 5,196 54 
500. 1,000 eS 9,982 | 11,224 .) 4,050 3,310 793 33 
1,000}, 5,000 -. | 8,728 | 5,865 4,132 4,154 | 728 46 
5,000 =, 10,000 4 1,014 290 — 114 263 | 126 9 
10,000 2.80000 a 455 117 49 95 | 57 4 
20,000 a 50,000 ae 233 35 28 | 27 | 33 4 

50,000 and over - = 72 a 5 


Total ne ca 96,480 72,679 23,365 14,958 | 13,937 204 
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CLASSIFICATION OF HOLDINGS (ONE ACRE AND OVER) IN AREA 


SERIES—continued. 


| 


— 


\ | | at 
| | 
ae ee N.S.W. | Victoria. S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania. Federal 
preset Boldings: | 1918-19. | 1918-19. 1918-19. | 1918-19. | 1918-19, | Toustary- 
J i Seat ae 
AREA. 
x: le oy eee ae See : Baas = ae ee 
Acres. Acres. | Acres. ACTS eA CICS sa secre. Acres. 
-landunder 50 508,768 370,426 | 115,933 | 43,910) 74,920 553 
5) ee 100 o 651,534 | 572,349 | 140,463 | 51,150 163,830 1,461 
TOOTS cs 500 . | 6,708,813 | 6,517,118 | 1,693,439 | 801,781 | 1,077,900 | 15,279 
500, 1,000 .. | 7,006,246 | 7,763,815 | 2,942,877 | 2,697,576 | 517,530 | 25,089 
1,000 3 5,000 . 17,418,941 |10,117,530 | 7,275,145 | 8,280,286 | 1,502,450 | 83,544 
5,000 a 10,000 . | 6,939,872 | 1,996,606 | 818,841 | 1,814,892 | 874,250 | 57,567 
10,000, 20,000 6,250,731 | 1,621,460 | 661,781 | 1,338,251 | 709,950 | 54,014 
20,000 ,, 50,000 . | 6,756,127 | 1,016,847 | 641,137 | 756,492 | 894,400 | 130,931 
50,000 and over ; 6,365,219 | Ee | ae 323,000 | 495,385 ne 
Total .. . 158,606,251 |29,976,151 |14,289,616 [16,107,338 | 6,310,615 | 368,438 
| | 


2. New South Wales.—The total number of holdings of one acre and over in area in 
this State on the 3lst March, 1901, was 69,439. 


sponding number was 96,480, shewing an increase of about 39 per cent. 


On the 3lst March, 1919, the corre- 


The following 


table shews the number of holdings for which returns were received for 1900-1 and the 
years 1912-13 to 1918-19, except 1916-17 and 1917-18, figures for which are not 
available :— 


NEW SOUTH WALES.—CLASS!IFICATION OF HOLDINGS (ONE ACRE AND OVER) 


IN AREA SERIES, 1901 AND 1913 TO 1919.(a) 


| 


| 1918-19. 


Size of Holdings. 1900-01. 1912-13. 1913-14. 1914-15. | 1915-16. 
Acres Number. Number. Number. Number. | Number. | Number. 
1 to 50 28,155 38,641 39,268 39,602 40,033 41,732 
ilies. 100 8,929 8,955 8,923 8,771 8,586 8,291 
TOME Ss 500 20,504 26,251 26,493 26,576 26,405 25,978 
501 ,, 1,000 6,105 8,616 8,842 9,068 9,326 9,982 
1,001 ,, 5,000 4,464 7,287 7,529 7,777 AL 8,723 
5,001 ,, 10,000 579 853 889 928 942 1,014 
10,001 ,, 20,000 352 379 394 389 | 411 455 
20,001 ,, 50,000 202 245 235 231 | 233 | 233 
50,001 and over 149 86 82 Teh | 76 72 
Total 69,439 91,313 92,655 93,420 | 93,983 | 96,480 


(a) See ti General, above. 


3. Victoria.—The following table shews the number and area of holdings on the 
1st March of those years for which figures are available :— 


VICTORIA.—CLASSIFICATION OF HOLDINGS (ONE ACRE AND OVER) IN 


AREA SERIES, 1906 TO 1919.(a) 


| 


Size of Holdings. 1906. 1908. 1910. | 1912 | 1919. 
| | 
Acres. Number. | Number. Number. Number. | Number. 
l to 70 13,309 14,692 16,609 18,757 20,866 
Dar. NOW se 5,864 | 6,223 6,696 7,356 8,036 
LOM; 500 .. 21,628 | 22,510 23,397 24,735 26,246 
ON, — OO a. 7,688 | 7,817 8,216 10,18] 11,224 
1,000 5, 5,000 -. 4,083 | 4,409 4,908 5,364 5,865 
5,001 ,, 10,000 .. 220 | 231 239 2607 290 
10,001 ,, 20,000 .. 116 | 118 131 116 WA 
20,001 ., 50,000 .. 73 61 42 34 35 
50,00] and over .. 6 | 4 | 2 | 1 | 
Total 52,987 | 56,065 60,240 66,811 72,679 
| | 
ee a (a) See +t. General, above, 
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4. South Australia.—In the State of South Australia the classification of holdings 
was available for the first time in 1910-11. The following table shews the number and 
area of such holdings for that and subsequent years, for which returns are available : 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—CLASSIFICATION OF HOLDINGS (ONE ACRE AND OVER) 
IN AREA SERIES, 1910-11 TO 1918-19.(a) 


| 

Size of Holdings. 1910-11. 1913-14. 1914-15. 1915-16. 1916-17. 1918-19 
Acres. Number. Number. Number, Number. Number. Number. 

lL to 50 a 6,745 | 6,757 7,013 7,195 7,272 7,204 

5) ee LOO a 1,646 | 1,726 1,778 1,793 1,867 1,840 
101 ,, 500 ee 5,542 5,806 5,801 6,033 6,016 5,953 
O01 ee aed a 3,370 Ba Uy 3,835 3,977 4,057 4,050 
1,001 ,, 5,000 ee 2,540 3,196 3,417 3,794 | 4,006 4,132 
5,001 ,, 10,000 | 110 112 114 125 127 114 
10,001 ,, 20,000 i 53 42 41 42 43 49 
20,001 ,, 50,000 — 23 22 23 24 24 23 

50,001 and over 2 i 1 1 

Total =f 20,030 21,369 22,023 22,983 23,412 23,365 


(a) See 1. General, alove. 


5. Western Australia.—In this State the number of holdings of one acre and over 
in area was 5,699 for the season 1900-1 (see Year Book No, 1), and 14,958 for the season 
1918-19. The subjoined table shews the classification of holdings for which agricultural 
and pastoral returns were received for 1901 and 1914-1919 :— 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—CLASSIFICATION OF HOLDINGS (ONE ACRE AND OVER) 
IN AREA SERIES, 1901 AND 1914 TO 1919.(a) 


| | | 
Size of Holdings. 1900-1. | 1913-14. | 1914-15. 1915-16. | 1916-17. | 1917-18. | 1918-19, 


| Number. | Number, Number. Number., Number.| Number. Number. 

te | 1,728 | 3,820 4,031 3,898 3,813 3,696 | 3,533 
51, 100 ; 198 | 608 645 640 620 643607 
LOLs; 500 + | 2,302 | 3,854 | 3,349 3,370 3,267 3,064 2,965 
iON e SUB Of | 717 | 3,569 3,676 | 3,687 3,605 | 3,462 | 3,310 


Acres, 
1 to 50 


1,001 ,, 5,000 607 3,912 4,025 4,229 4,146 4,080 4,154 


5,001 ,. 10,000 73 | 240| 235 | ‘254| ‘268! ‘249{ ‘963 
10,001 ,, 20,000 ..) 38 | ~~ 82 93) 82 82 103 | 95 
20,001 ,, 50,000... 36(d) 27 25 | 27 28 24 | 27 
50,001 andover ..|  .. 8 7 7 4 3 4 

Total .. | 5,699 | 15,620 | 16,086 | 16,194 | 15,833 | 15,324 | 14,958 


(a) See 1. General, above. 


(b) Including all holdings of 20,001 acres and upwards. 
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6. Tasmania.—In Tasmania the total number of holdi i 

oldings for which returns were 
ek a as e He ral March, 1909, was 12,413. Particulars for previous years — not 
available. e following table shews the classification of such holdi in area seri 
for 1913-14 and subsequent years :— Recta ues 


( 


TASMANIA.—CLASSIFICATION OF HOLDINGS (ONE ACR ; 
E AN 
SERIES, 1913-14 TO 1018-19. (a) ea ae phae 


N 
| | ; 
| { 


| | 
Size of Holdings. | 1913-14. | 1914-15. | 1915-16. | 1916-17. | 1917-18: 2912-19 
| | | realli 2 
| | = 
| | | 
Acres | Number. | Number. Number. | Number. | Number. | Number. 
1 to 50 Ac .. | 4,402 | 4,416 | 4,403 | 4,392 4,606 4,636 ~ 
jibe oa 100 ats bo | peril 2,306 | 2,299 2,293 2,348 2,363 
TOE. 500 = a 5,088 | 5,165 | 5,148 | 5,134 5,163 5,196 
501 ,, 1,000 Sica ss 721 Td. | 729 | 12d) TA7T8S 7193 
1,001 ,, 5,000 aos os 667 676 674 672 | TPB} 728 
5,001 ,, 10,000 = co LG) 168 | lazy | 167 | 125 126 
10,001 ,, 20,000... ae 69 | 70 | 69 | 69 56) BT 
20,001 ,, 50,000 ome Pe 34 30 | 30) | 315) || 30 33 
50,001 and over... a 3 3 | ay | 5 | 5 
| be [ ; | S| 
| | | 
Total as sits 13,371 | 13,570 | 13,527 | 13,492 | 13,847 | 13,937 
| | \ 


(a) See 1. General, above. 


§ 13. The Progress of Land Settlement, 1901 to 1918. 


1. Recent Progress.—The progress of settlement and the growth of land alienation 
in the States of the Commonwealth under recent legislation is seen in the subjoined 
statement, which shews concisely the condition of the public estate in each State and in 
the Commonwealth, at the end of 1901 and of each year from 1914 to 1918 inclusive. 
The effect of the land laws during that period has been generally to diminish the number 
of large holdings, at the same time restricting the area held under lease, while both the 
area alienated and the area in process of alienation have increased. As leases of large 
areas fall in or are otherwise terminated they are in many cases not renewed, but the land 
is then cut up for the purpose of settlement under systems of deferred payment; the 
State Governments, also, have in many cases acquired by repurchase considerable areas 
under the provisions of the various Closer Settlement Acts. Further, greater facilities 
have been granted to the working classes to acquire possession of the soil, and special 
inducements have been offered to bona fide settlers by the introduction of new forms of 


tenure on easy terms and conditions. 


From 1901 to 1918 the area alienated absolutely in the whole Commonwealth 
increased by 30,950,556 acres, or 40 per cent.; the area in process of alienation 
increased by 20,612,459 acres, or 59 per cent ; the area leased by 160,958,316 acres, 


or 22 per cent; while the area unoccupied decreased by 212,521,331 acres, or 20 


per cent. 
C.6644.—10 
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. NDER LEASE 
AREA ALIENATED, IN PROCESS OF ALIENATION, HELD U 
een OR LICENSE AND UNOCCUPIED, 


Expressep ABSOLUTELY AND AS PERCENTAGES OF AREA OF ENTIRE STATE FOR THE 
Years 1901 anp 1914 To 1918. 


In Process 


Held undor Lease 


Occupied by the Crown 


Alienated. of Alienatinn or License. or Unoccupied.* 

| ES Cae ee = 

Year. z | a i P Area i Pp Area i Per 
ee we ae Ce ie ak ee 

NEW SOUTH WALES.—AREA, 198,036,500 AcrEs.{ 
1901+) 26,443,554 | 13.32 | 21,595,688 10.87 | 127,055,370 63.96 23,543,468 | 11.85 
1914¢| 39,826,576 | 20.16 | 18,837,281 | 9.51 122,305,284 | 61.76 17,067,359 8.57 
1915¢| 40,100,492 20.25 | 19,064,618 9.63 121,796,091 61.50 17,075,299 8.62 
1916t| 40,363,316 | 20.38 | 19,409,656 | 9.80 118,865,868 60.02 19,397,660 | 9.80 
1917+) 40,661,225 | 20.53 | 19,847,737 | 10.02 | 117,239,952 | 59.20 20,287,586 | 10.25 
1918} 40,855,172 | 20.63 | 20,470,027 10.34 116,391,054 58.77 20,320,247 10.26 
} C mee: 
VICTORIA.—ArREA, 56,245,760 AcREs. 
1901 | 20,066,875 | 35.67 3,730,351 | 6.63 17,110,709 | 30.42 | §15,337,825 | §27.28 
1914 | 24,138,965 | 42.92 | 7,362,890 | 13.09 13,325,416 23.69  §11,418,489 | §20.30 
1915 | 24,256,222 | 43.12 | 8,075,653 14.36 13,035,612 | 23.18 | §10,878,273 | $19.34 
1916 | 24,345,425 | 43.28 8,278,904 14.72 12,433,959 | 22.11 | §11,187,472 | §19.89 
1917 | 24,427,467 | 43.43 8,096,052 14.39 12,383,810 | 22.02 | §11,338,431 | §20.16 
1918 | 24,503,531 | 43.57 8,106,887 14.41 10,649,247 18.93  §12,986,095 §23.09 
| 
QUEENSLAND.—Arga, 429,120,000 AcrEs. 
1901 | 13,533,468 | 3.15 | 2,791,664 | 0.65 280,023,979 65.26 | 132,770,889 | 30.94 
1914 | 16,244,541 | 3.79 | 10,586,914 | 2.47 | 331,499,708 | 77.25 70,788,837 | 16.49 
1915 | 16,447,382 | 3.83 | 10,776,793 | 2.51 | 332,824,904 | 77.56 | 69,070,920 | 16.10 
1916 | 16,570,590 | 3.86 | 10,566,829 | 2.46 | 326,192,702 | 76.02 | 75,789,879 | 17.66 
1917 | 16,669,837 | 3.88 10,215,839 | 2.38 | 320,970,096 74.80 | 81,264,228 | 18.94 
1918 | 16,771,717 | 3.91 | 9,763,261 2.27 | 325,875,052 |'75.94 | 76,709,970 | 17.88 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—Arzra, 243,244,800 Aorzs. 
1901 7,536,123 | 3.10 553,774 | 0.23 85,591,295 | 35.18 | 149,564,608 | 61.49 
1914 | 10,506,471 | 4.32 2,410,137 | 0.99 | 115,986,348 | 47.68 | 114,341,844 | 47.01 
1915 | 10,590,756 | 4.35 2,943,395 | 1.21 | 115,396,433 | 47.44 114,314,216 | 47.00 
1916 | 10,674,208 | 4.39 3,039,292 1.25 | 114,171,206 | 46.94 | 115,360,094 | 47.42 
1917 | 10,737,841 | 4.41 3,104,763 | 1.28 | 119,437,222 | 49.10 | 109,964,974 | 45.21 
1918 | 10,785,941 | 4.44 3,025,166 | 1.24 | 113,081,068 | 46.49 | 116,352,625 | 47.83 
eis o/ i} 


* Including roads and reserves. + To 31st December; subsequent years to 30th June. 
¢ Exclusive of Commonwealth Territory which is included in the figures for 1901. 
§ Including Mines Department leases and licenses. 
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TOTAL AREA ALIENATED, IN PROCESS OF ALIENATION, ETCO.—continued. 


Allienateds In Process Held under Lease | Occupied by the Crown 


of Alienation. or License. | or Unoccupied.* 
Le ae SS . | 
Area in P i i | 
er Area in Per | Area in Per Area in | Per 


Acres. Cent. Acres. Cent. Acres. | Cent. | Acres. | Cent, 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—Aprxza, 624,588,800 Acrzs, 


| l 
1901 | 3,468,878 0.56 6,116,266 | 97,450,660 | 15.60 | 517,552,996 | 82.86 
1914} | 7,795,319 | 1.25 | 13,853,630 | | 184,277,656 | 29.50 | 418,662,195 | 67.03 
1915+ | 8,007,937 1.28 | 14,079,386 | 189,773,915 | 30.38 | 412,727,562 | 66.08 
19167 | 8,125,629 1.30 13,584,076 | 196,772,098 | 31.50 | 406,106,997 | 65.02 
19177 | 8,276,084 1.32 | 13,284,721 | 192,735,253 | 30.86 | 410,292,742 | 65.69 
19187 | 8,462,085 1.35 13,105,628 208,052,623 | 33.31 | 394,968,464 | 63.24 


) 


pDwwnwnsd 
mee bob co 
OWWO bw CO 


| 


TASMANIA.—Argza, 16,777,600 AcREs. 


1901 | 4,621,585 27.54 272,376 | 1.62 1,520,983 | 5 10,362,656 | 61.78 
1914 5,085,868 | 30.31 1,248,844 7.44 1,826,805 | 1 | 8,616,083 | 51.36 
1915 | 5,125,197 | 30.55 | 1,225,924 | 7.31 1,939,905 jl .56 | 8,486,574 | 50.58 
1916 5,179,865 30.87 1,244,014 7.42 1,954,585 |11.65  —- 8,399,136 | 50.06 
1917 | 5,155,511 30.73 | 1,184,061 7.06 1,790,022 10.67 8,648,006 | 51.54 
1918 , 5,197,283 | 30.98 | 1,122,797 | 6.69 | 1,832,416 | 10.92 | 8,625,104 | 51.41 


NORTHERN TERRITORY.—ArxmaA, 335,116,800 Acrzs. 


| | 
1901 | 473,278 | 0.14 | oe .. | 112,654,288 | 33.62 | 221,989,2341} 66.24 
1914 | 474,470 0.14 | ae aC 104,459,233 31.17 | 230,183,097; 68.69 
1915 474,590 0.14 =e ae 113,926,627 33.99 | 220,715,583{) 65.87 
1916 475,542 0.14 | ae I) cate 110,669,918 33.02 | 223,971,340{) 66.84 
1917 475,542 | 0.14 | an liaeecr 104,102,423 | 31.07 | 230,538,835{| 68.79 
1918 | 476,476 0.14 | nD | 106,331,275 (31.73 | 228,309,0491) 68.13 


THE COMMONWEALTH.§—Arza, 1,903,731,840 Aornrs. 


1901 76,142,761 | 4.00 | 35,060,119 | 1.84 | 721,407,284 |37.89 1,071,121,676 | 56.27 
1914 {104,171,809 5.47 54,405,553 | 2.86 | 873,914,618 | 45.91 | 871,239,860 | 45.76 
1915 |105,056,196 5.52 | 56,255,766 2.96 | 889,007,113 | 46.69 | 853,412,765 | 44.83 
1916 |105,773,536 | 5.56 | 56,203,750 | 2.95 | 881,353,026 | 46.30 | 860,401,528 | 45.20 
1917 |106,444,507 | 5.59 55,812,496 | 2.93 | 868,990,307 |45.65 | 872,484,530 | 45.83 
1918 || | 107,093,317 | 5.63 55,672,578 | 2.92 | 882,365,600 ek | 858,600,345 | 45.10 
| | | \ 

* Including roads and reserves. f To 30th June. { Including aboriginal reserves and mission stations. 
§ Including Federal Territory (601,580 acres). || Including Federal Territory: 41,112 acres, 


or 6.83 %, alienated ; 78,812 acres, or 13.10 %, in process of alienation ; 152,865 acres, or 25.41 %, held 
under lease or license ; 328,791 acres, or 54.66 %, occupied by the Crown or unoccupied. 


2. Diagram shewing Condition of Public Estate. The following diagram shews 
the condition of the public estate in the Commonwealth at the end of the year 1917, 
since which year some slight increases or decreases, which can be seen from the tables 
(supra) have occurred. The square itself represents the total area of the Common- 
wealth, while the relative areas of individual States are shewn by the vertical 
The areas alienated absolutely, in process of alienation under systems of 


10 2 


rectangles. 


Scale for Percentage of Total of each St 
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deferred payments, and the areas held under leases or licenses, are designated by 
the differently-shaded areas as described in the reference given below the diagram, 


while the areas unoccupied are left unshaded :— 
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Horizontal Scale (for Total height of diagram)—Millions of Aores. 


Area alienated absolutely Rey Area held under lease, etc. VG 


Area in process of alienation RS Area unoccupied 


3. Federal Capital Territory—The following particulars relate to the tenures of 
land within the Federal Capital Territory at the end of the year 1919 :— 


FEDERAL CAPITAL TERRITORY, TENURES OF LAND, 


Area of acquired lands 

Lands alienated ae id ss e “¢ 

In process of alienation (conditional purchases and conditional leases) 
Held under lease issued by the State 

Unoccupied lands (roads, reserves, &c.) 


Total Area of Territory .. 


1919. 


Acres. 
203,054 

41,269 

79,124 
152,386 
107,827 


583,660 
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SECTION VII. 


PASTORAL PRODUCTION. 


§ 1. Initiation and Growth of Pastoral Industry. 


1. Early Statistics.—In earlier issues of the Year Book will be found a brief reference 
to the pastoral industry in Australia prior to the year 1860. (See Year Book No. 6, 
page 330.) 


2. Subsequent Statistics—While the statistical records of live stock in Australia 
prior to the year 1860 are somewhat defective, from that year onwards fairly complete 
particulars are available for most of the States. At the present time, statistics of live 
stock are collected annually in all the States, principally through the agency of the police, 
but in the years 1885 to 1888 inclusive, and 1893 to 1895 inclusive, these particulars 
were not collected in South Australia, and similar gaps occur in the Victorian records- 
for the periods 1895 to 1899 inclusive, and 1901 to 1903. In order to obtain totals for 
the Commonwealth for these years the missing numbers have been supplied by 
interpolation. The results. so obtained probably differ but slightly from the actual 
numbers for the respective years. 


3. Increase in Numbers.—Particulars concerning the numbers of each of the 
principal kinds of live stock in the Commonwealth at decennial intervals from 1860 
to 1910, and from 1914 onwards in single years, are given in the following table, and are 
shewn continuously in the graphs hereinafter. 

During the fifty-eight years covered by the table the live stock of the Commonwealth 
increased considerably, horses 486 per cent., cattle 222 per cent., sheep 333 per cent., 
and pigs 160 per cent. The average annual increases which these aggregates represent 
are as follows :—Horses, 3.10 per cent.; cattle, 2.04 per cent.; sheep, 2.56 per cent. ; 
and pigs, 1.66 per cent. 


COMMONWEALTH LIVE STOCK, 1860 TO 1918. 


Year. Horses. | Cattle. | Sheep. Pigs. 
Z See =) mes Ann its 
1860 431,525 3,957,915 | 20,135,286 351,096 
1870 716,772 4,276,326 | 41,593,612 543,388 
1880 1,06] ,075 7,523,000 | 62,176,027 815,776 
1890 1,521,588 10,299,913 97,881,221 891,138 
1900 1,609,654 | 8,640,225 70,602,995 950,349 
1910 2,165,866 11,744,714 | 92,047,015 1,025,850 
1914 2,522,172 11,051,573 78,600,334 862,447 
1915 2,377,920 9,931,416 69,257,189 753,693 
1916 2,437,157 10,459,237 76,668,604 1,006,763 
1917 2,498,940 11,829,135 84,965,012 1,169,365 
1918 2,528,243 12,738,852 87,086,236 913,902 
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4. Fluctuations.—The increases referred to, however, have not been continuous, 
marked fluctuations having taken place during the period, mainly on account of the 
droughts which have from time to time left their impress on the pastoral history of 
Australia, These were in evidence in 1869, 1877, 1884, 1895 and subsequent years, 
1902, to some extent in 1908, and in a severer form during the earlier half of 1912, 
and again during 1914 and 1915. The falling-off in the number of sheep in 1915 was 
9,343,145, of cattle 1,120,157, of horses 144,252, and of pigs 108,754, being 11.91, 10.14, 
5.72, and 12.61 per cent. respectively. The winter of 1913 was dry over Southern 
Australia, though the crops subsequently recovered under the influence of fine 
spring rains, but in 1914 and 1915, very pronounced drought conditions developed— 
enveloping the whole of sub-tropical Australia (except the New South Wales coast) during 
1914, and all the Central and North-eastern parts of the continent in 1915. Throughout 
many parts of Western Australia, South Australia, the Riverina, Victoria, and Tasmania, 
the year 1914 was the driest on record, and similarly throughout a large part of Queensland 
and North-eastern New South Wales, 1915 was the worst year ever experienced. The 
result was a general failure of the crops throughout the wheat belt in 1914, heavy stock 
losses, the failure of the sugar crops of the East Coast and of a large proportion of the 
cereal crops on the Downs in Queensland. 


The extraordinary recuperative power of Australia is reflected in the large increases 
in the numbers of stock which occurred in the good seasons supervening on the various 
droughts. Thus, in the nine years from 1902 to 1911, horses increased by 754,426, 
cattle by 4,766,212, and sheep by 39,335,174, the corresponding increases per cent. 
per annum being horses 4.57 per cent., cattle 5.90 per cent., and sheep 6.30 per 
cent. 


The years in which the numbers of live stock attained their maxima are as 
follows :—Horses, 1918, 2,528,243; cattle, 1918, 12,738,852 ; sheep, 1891, 106,421,068 ; 
and pigs, 1917, 1,169,365, 


5. Live Stock in Relation to Population.—The number of each kind of live stock 
per head of the population of the Commonwealth has varied during the past fifty-eight 
years in the manner shewn in the succeeding table :— 


NUMBER OF AUSTRALIAN LIVE STOCK PER HEAD OF POPULATION, 1860 


TO 1918. 

Year é | | | | “ | / | 3 | 
: me fee Sheep. | Pigs. || Year. — Cattle. | Sheep. | Pigs. 

; | ' | / ; | 
1860 | 0.38 | 3.45 | 17.58} 0.31 || 1914... | 0.51 | 2.24 | 15.91 | 0.17 
1870 (0.43 2.60 25.24 | 0.33 || 1915... | 0648 | 2.01 14.04 0.15 
1880 | 0.48 | 3.37 | 27.87 | 0.37 || 1916... | 0.50 | 2.14 | 15.68 | 0.21 
1890 0.48 3.27 | 31.06 0.28 | 1917... | 0.50 2.39 | 17.18 | 0.24 
1900 (0.43 | 2.29 18.75 | 0.25 | 1918 .. | 0.50 | 2.51 | 17.16 | 0.18 

1910 0.49 | 2.65 20.80 | 0.23 | | 


, Considered in relation to population, the live stock attained its maximum for the 
period 1860-1918 in the quinquennium 1890-4, and its minimum in the year 1902. During 
the period. under review, the number of horses varied but slightly in proportion 
to population, the range for the years shewn above being from 0.38 to 0.51 per head 
In the case of cattle, the corresponding limits of variation were 2.01 and 3.45; shee 1 
14.04 and 31.06 ; and pigs, 0.15 and 0.37. barter 
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6. Live Stock in Relation to Area.—The numbers 


in the several States and Territories o 


table :— 


NUMBER OF 


“totes and Territories. 


Date. 


| 
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of live stock per square mile 


LIVE STOCK PER SQUARE MILE. 


f the Commonwealth are given in the following 


H ‘ Os | | ? 
New South Wales BUDE .ouee ee os pe | ee | ieee 
Victoria lst March, 1919 so a eee == 
Queensland. . 3lst Dec., 1918 OB} 8.63 “99 98 | 0.95 
South Australia 30th June, 1919 On Oso) | eRe Sy | oRva 
Western Australia 31st Dec., 1918 0.18 0.97 7.36 0.09 
Tasmania lst March, 1919 Li 8.32 AOS26 G9) 
Northern Territory 31st Dec., 1918 0.06 1.09 0.11 56 
Federal Territory 30th June, 1919 iol 9.46 146,92. |) 0033 
Commonwealth 1918-19 0.85 4.28 29.28 | O.dl 
7. Minor Classes of Live Stock—The numbers of minor classes of live stock 


returned for 1918-19 were as follows :—Goats, 228,905; camels, 12,284; mules and 
donkeys, 13,251; and ostriches, 1,207. Of these, goats were most numerous in Queens- 
land; camels, mules, and donkeys in Western Australia; and ostriches in South Australia. 
In the raising of goats, considerable attention has in recent years been devoted to the 
angora goat and its product (mohair), and over 15,000 angora goats are included in the 
total of 228,905 goats shewn above. Of these, 5,999 were in New South Wales, 3,212 
in Western Australia, and 3,569 in Queensland, while the quantity of mohair produced 
in the latter State in 1918 was set down at 2,188 lbs., and the number of skins placed 
on the market was returned as 411. 


8. Net Exports of Principal Pastoral Products.—The quantities by which the 
exports of the principal pastoral products of the Commonwealth exceeded the imports 
for the years 1914-15 to 1918-19 are as follows :— 


QUANTITIES OF NET EXPORTS OF PRINCIPAL PASTORAL PRODUCTS OF 
THE COMMONWEALTH, 1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


| | | 
Unit of | | 
Products. | Quan- | 1914-15. | 1915-16, | 1916-17. 1917-18. 1918-19. 
| tity. | | | 
| | | | 
Animals (living)— | | | | 
Cattle .. An | No. 10,121 | 5,417 | 2,743 atl by 644 
Horses .. ess 23,655 | 14,589 14,228 23,876 8,686 
Sheep | > 10,749 | 728 3,198 9,080 18,001 
Bones eo a6 cwt. 33,802 | 16,378 26,884 | 20,363 25,669 
Glue Pieces and Sinews | 30,689 23,222 26,973 11,015 3,878 
Glycerine .. is Ib. | (a) (a) | (a) | (a) 1,633,510 
Hair Fe 206,602 | 554,971 | 514,762 | 324,523) 402,869 
Hoofs cwt. 11,012 | 8,347 | 10,497 | 8,618) 10,000 
Horns | os (a) (2) | (a) (a) (a) 
Meats— | 
Frozen Beef sd aa Ib. |292,056,035 |114,654,569 |242,040,115 180,222,185) 119,938,442 
Frozen Mutton and Lamb.. | rr 193,263,877 | 38,332,651 | 66,811,253 19,174,231] 59,672,405 
Frozen Rabbits and Hares | pair 10,290,016 11,367,538 | 12,674,472 13,164,307, 5,132,983 
Frozen, Other... «- | Ib. | 13,107,560 | 3,004,290 | 10,773,154 8,200,193) 11,489,982 
Potted and Extract of ths (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) 
Preserved in Tins, &c. (ery ep 57,326,285 | 13,059,238 21,922,630 43,036,310) 65,118,256 
Other (excluding Bacon ani | 
Ham). . oe r a 298,019 | 130,672 | 35,833 206,640) 424,777 
Sausage Casings .. a (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) 
Skins— | 
Hides No. 1,134,483 453,691 | 99,154 15,873 26,819 
Sheep .. Fir os 10,396,987 7,254,642 | 4,753,464 2,907,431! 6,663,978 
Rabbit and Hare. . oe ewt. 56,437 51,857 | 48,403 | 71,991 117,569 
Other, including Undressed 
Furs .. se 2° No, (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) 
Tallow a3 cwt. 1,106,023 250,519 555,427 345,849 870,950 
Wool—Greasy Ib. |443,812,275 |408,461,233 331,776,079 | 248,784,651)457,995,701 
Scoured 7 60,846,240 | 74,880,215 51,727,629 62,860,373) 106,313,411 
Tops ro 4,095,966 4,981,975 4,869,452 4.571,357| 2,822,578 


(a) Quantity not available. 
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re furnished in the next table, 

s of the net exports for the same five years a 

en song less a total than £207,031,981 for the period, or hy: peyote 
41 406,396 per annum, of which wool represents 70 per cent. Meats, skins, 


rank next in order of importance. 


—~—_ TTI 
cIpA Oe LL 
VALUE OF NET EXPORTS OF PRINCIPAT 5 
COMI 
ee Products. | 1914-16. 1915-16. 1916-17. 1917-18. 1918-19. 
Animals (living)— £ £ £ £ £ 2 
Cattle .. 4 aig 3. 19,558 10,089 4,582 —10,993 3,567 
Horses <a =" a 378,505 185,183 306,200 453,616 161,533 
Sheep .. sty ee He 14,204 —17,507 8.474 15,049 35,007 
Bones a na ae wa 20,918 10,009 20,783 21,806 27,156 
Glue Pieces and Sinews a Me 17,641 12,815 21,416 15,196 6,904 
Glycerine ae te re 13,900 16,078 26,459 41,256 58,073 
Hair bbs ae Ye ie 26,445 26,684. 26,802 21,243 29,335 
Hoofs .. are ate ae 4,156 2,361 6,363 7,848 11,091 
Horns... Fs = ne 15,300 6,379 4,191 13,309 18,474 
Meats— 
Frozen Beef Ad = 2s 4,989,810 2,175,343 4,945,716 3,697,957 2,471,136 
Frozen Mutton and Lamb ‘s 3,413,848 769,434 1,540,546 452,627 1,298,086 
Frozen Rabbits and Hares ne 531,920 724,624 913,142 985,190, 308,965 
Frozen, Other .. vs cet 180,841 30,248 195,846 190,954 341,455 
Potted and Extract of .. en 347,471 31,467 65,471 224,464 328,233 
Preserved in Tins, &c.  .. sa 1,829,601 438,881 952,369 2,308,989 3,771,373 
Other (excluding Bacon and Ham) 4,375 3,195 1,151 5,713 15,380 
Sausage Casings. . re aie 25,872 —21,726 1,210 — 29,089 101,490 
Skins— 
Hides .. “ die 7 1,234,871 266,674 184,886 211,449 156,084 
Sheep .. ee .! me 1,743,209 1,242,358 1,137,832 808,782, 1,921,411 
Rabbit and Hare ae = 230,139 261,868 433,546 1,155,824 1,314,366 
Other, including Undressed Furs .. 106,319 253,458 190,738 276,537 313,472 
Tallow .. oh “a «. | 1,666,907 436,225 1,241,219 | . 886,128 2,167,728 
Wool—Greasy iA ie .. | 17,470,385 | 20,172,243 | 21,870,113 16,981,347 31,477,707 
Scoured .. ‘< a 4,113,951 5,841,054 | 5,394,259 6,094,040 10,351,553 
Tops ay << sits 511,021 680,656 1,204,570 1,510,799 935,212 
| —— | ——- 
Total Values a .. | 38,811,167 | 33,558,093 | 40,697,889 36,340,041 57,624,791 
} 


Note.—The minus sign (—) signifies net imports. 


§ 2. Horses. 


1. Suitability of Australia for Horse-breeding—From the earliest times the 
suitability of the climate and pastures of Australia for the production of serviceable 
breeds of horses has been fully recognised. By the importation of high-class sires, and 
the careful selection of breeding mares, these natural advantages were utilised to the 
fullest extent, all classes of horses being bred. As a consequence of this combination of 
advantages, the Australian horse, whether of the heavy draught, medium weight, or light 
saddle and carriage variety, compares more than favourably with the product of other 
lands. The Australian horse has been found suitable for the army in India, and large 
numbers are obtained annually for remount purposes. During the last war Australian 
horses were found to be well adapted for aN purposes, especially in Palestine. 


2. Distribution throughout the Commonwealth.—As regards numbers, the State 
of New South Wales, the earliest settled of the group, established a lead, which it retained 
up to the end of 1913. For some years past Qteensland has made rapid progress in 
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this rega:u, and in 1914 there were 743,059 horses in that State, as compared with 
731,735 in New South Wales, and 552,053 in Victoria. New South Wales regained the 
lead during the next three seasons, but was again replaced by Queensland in 1918. 
Particulars for the several States for a series of years are as follows :— 


NUMBER OF HORSES IN STATES, TERRITORIES, AND COMMONWEALTH, 
1860 TO 1918. 


| 


Year. | N.S.W. Mic: Q’land. | S. Aust. |W. Aust., Tas. ) Ssiedte F.T. | C’wealth. 
=| (7) __| | ee le A sal A 2a ame eee cen Se 

| | | | | | | 
1860 .. | 251,497) 76,536) 23,504) 49,399) 9,555/21,034| | 431,525 
1870 .. | 337,597| 167,220) 83,358] 83,744) 22,174)22,679| .. Se 716,772 
1880 .. | 395,984) 275,516 179,152! 148,219) 34,568 25,267, C2ya 72 1,061,078 
1890 .. | 444,163) 436.459 365,812) 187,686) 44,384)31,165, 11,919} .. 1,521,588 
1900 .. | 481,417|392,237| 456,788] 166,790) 68,253)31,607) 12,562; .. 1,609,654 
NUTS Gc | 650,636 472,080 593,813} 249,326, 134,114/41,388| 24,509) .. 2,165,866 
1914 .. | b731,735 552,053 743,059 267,877 161,625 42,232) 21,985) 61,606, 2,522,172 
1915 .. 6718,232 493,779 686,871, 253,333 163,016/41,422) 19,957 61,310} 2,377,920 
1916 .. | 6732,334) 514,403) 697,517) 6257,422) 169,730) 42,620) 21,674 61,457| 2,437,157 
1917... | 6740,806 514,061 733,014) b262,840 178,151 42,396 26,231) 61,441, 2,498,940 
1918 .. | 6721,302) 523,788) 759,726| 6269,255 180,094 41,221 31,436 61,421) 2,528,243 

| | 


(a) 1st March year following. (6) 30th June year following. (¢) Statistics not collected prior to 1880. 


3. Proportion in the Several States and Territories—The percentages of the 
number of horses in the several States and Territories on the total for the Commonwealth 
for the past five years are as follows :— 


PERCENTAGE OF HORSES IN EACH STATE AND TERRITORY ON THE TOTAL 
FOR COMMONWEALTH, 1914 TO 1918. 


Year. N.S.W. Vie. Q’land. | 8S. Aust. |W. Aust. | Tas. | NEEL, F.T. | C’wealth. 
Sa. | | 
% % % % % | % | % % y 

i914 99.01 | 21.89 | 29.46 | 10.62 6.41 | 1.68 | 0.87 0.06 | 100.00 
1915 30.20 | 20.77 | 28.89 | 10.65 6.86 | 1.74 0.84 0.05 | 100.00 
1916 30.05 | 21.11 | 28.62 | LOvH6" | 6.96)" Lor | 0.89 0.06 | 100.00 
1917 29.64 | 20.57 | 29.33 | 10.52 Welles) Wee) 1.05 0.06 | 100.00 
1918 98.53 | 20.72 | 30.05 | 10.65 Colles 1.63 | 1.24 0.06 | 100.00 


During the period under review, the proportion has increased in Western Australia, 
Queensland, and the Northern Territory, that in New South Wales and Victoria has 
diminished, while that of the remaining States has practically remained stationary. 


4, Oversea Export Trade in Horses.—Australia’s export trade in horses is fairly 
considerable, though somewhat fluctuating. During the past five years it has varied 
in number between 8,832 for the year 1918-19 and 24,172 in 1917-18, and in value between 
£189,354 in the former and £502,557 during the latter year. The total number of horses 
exported during the five years, exclusive of those shipped for military purposes, amounted 
to 88,833, an average of 17,767 per annum. The total value of the exports for the period 
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was £1,771,897, or £354,379 per annum. The average export value per head for the 
period was £19 18s, lld. The numbers exported to the principal countries concerned 
in this trade are as follows :— 


NUMBER AND DESTINATION OF HORSES EXPORTED FROM THE 
COMMONWEALTH, 1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


Country to which Exported. 1914-15. 1915-16. | 1916-17. 1917-18. 1918-19. pipvkings 
No. No. No. No. | No. No. 
India is ‘is es 21,162 14,405 15,744 23,890 7,522 | 82,723 
New Zealand cm 3 52 or 40 26 ll | 166 
Java ie de aa 65 280 148 a 633 1,126 
Fiji Se ee we 5 WB 257 223 150 lll 858 
Straits Settlements ae 24 174 224 21 89 532 
Japan i a = 16 35 16 15 27 109 
Philippine Islands .. o i 8 5 20 215 248 
Mauritius .. st ~ as - ie és 150 150 
Papua if Le o 9 2 35 30 20 96 
Other Countries # ae 2,662 1] 78 20 54 2,825 
Total .. -. | 24,107a 15,209a 16,513a 24,172a 8,832a 88,833a 


(a) Exclusive of shipments for military purposes. 


The corresponding particulars relative to the value of the horses exported are given 
in the next table :-— 


VALUE OF HORSES EXPORTED FROM THE COMMONWEALTH, 
1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


Country to which Exported. | 1914-15. | 1915-16. 1916-17. 1917-18. | 1918-19. | rpg 
z | a4 Se) OS a 
India ie a .. | 387,046 | 250,710 | 312,271 | 479,520 146,758 11,576,305 
New Zealand a =| » 9,768 7,232 | 11,190 | 16,360 4,600 49,147 
Java & A a 1,243 | 5,352 3,818 Bs 18,336 | 28,749 
Ly eae * .. | 3,887} 6653! 6,814| 3,765| 2176| 21,745 
Straits Settlements wm 555 | 3,755 6,427 | 900 6,915 | 17,552 
Japan t-¥ a = 875 | 1,900 | 850 750 1,350 5,725 
Philippine Islands. . oe ye ft INR ZOO 60 200 | 3,800 | 5,260 
Mauritius . vail! “aut aagaeaaad * 4,334 | 4,334 
Papua .. us eo 171 | 65 663 538 | 817 | 2,254 
Other Countries .. | 56,986 — 244 1,804 524 1,268 60,826 
Sn a es eee ee 
| | | 
Total .. - / 459,978a 277,11la 342,897a) 502,557 189,354a'1,771,8972 
| | 


(a) Exclusive of shipments for military purposes. 


Consequent on the greater demand for remounts for the Indian Army, a large 
increase took place in the number of horses exported to that country during the four 
years ended 30th June, 1918. Of the 2,662 horses exported to ‘ Other Countries ” 
during 1914-15—2,270, valued at £50,075, were shipped to France. In addition to the 
exports shewn in the above tables, there were 39,348 horses, valued at £815,300, 


shipped from the Commonwealth for military pu oses f 
msn a alo ry purposes from the commencement of the 
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The number of horses imported into the Commonwealth is comparatively small, 
consisting mainly of valuable animals introduced for breeding purposes, and coming 
principally from New Zealand and the United Kingdom. The average value per head 
of the horses imported during the last five years was £190 lls. 1d., as compared with 
£19 18s. 11d. per head for the exports for the same period. The average number imported 
per annum was, however, only 360, and the average annual value £57,372. The following 
table furnishes a comparison of imports and exports of horses during each of the five 
years 1914-15 to 1918-19 :— 


COMMONWEALTH IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF HORSES, 
1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


Imports. Exports. Net Exports. 
Year. = a. var 
No. | Value: No. | Value. No. Value. 
8 | £ £ 
1914-15 5 at 452 81,473 24,107 459,978 23,655 378,505 
1915-16 t xe 620 91,928 15,209 | 277,111 14,589 | 185,183 
1916-17 Se a 285 36,697 | 16,513 | 342,897 | 16,228 | 306,200 
1917-18 a an | 296 48,941 24,172 | 502,557 23,876 | 453,616 
1918-19 or ae 146 | 27,821 8,832 | 189,354 8,686 | 161,533 
| 


5. Comparison with other Countries.—The numbers of horses in some of the leading 
horse-breeding countries of the world, according to the latest available returns, are as 
follows :— 


NUMBER OF HORSES IN SOME OF THE LEADING HORSE-BREEDING 
COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD. 


| Number of | | | Number of 
Country. Date. B00, | Country. | Date. | Esco" 
omitted.) || | omitted.) 
; wr | | 
2ussian Empire (a).. 1914 35,846 | Sweden .. ele LOIS Was) 
US. of eee a 1918 21,534 Uruguay > 1908 Bee 
Argentine Republic. . 1914 8,324 | Denmark S| 1918 545 
Brazil wa Se LOG 6,065 Spain a a 1916 489 
Austria-Hungary (b) 1910-13. 4,380 Bulgaria .. ae 1910 | 478 
Canada .. -- | 1918 | 3,609 || Chile  .. .. | Told | 458 
Germany (¢c) 1) 1915 3,342 || New Zealand -. | 1918 | Be 
Australia .. now || 3H IbS 2,528 | Netherlands bc 1918 362 
France (d). . ee LOU 2,283 || Finland .. so.) DRO) aie 
United Kingdom .. | 1918 1,916 | Belgium .. oo) OBS pl 
British India 1918 = 1,681 |, Philippine Islands | 1915 me 
Japan | 1916 | 41,572 1 Algeria .. vo | 1913 216 
Rumania .. HU) 1,219 1 Norway .. vo | 1918 | 20 
Mexico | 1902 859 Serbia... | 1910 | 153 
Italy loro 804 || Switzerland 38 1918 129 
Cuba ve gow} LBIG. | 750 | Portugal io | wee OO | 88 
Union of S. Africa .. | 1911 | 719 || Egypt .. Pe eeLONGr = | 34 
i 


| 


om art fi Pe! : 1 
i us and Siberia. (6) Austria 1910, Hungary 1913, Croatia Slavonia 1911, 
2 ren sien (c) Exclusive of army horses. (d) fxclusive of invaded area. 
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6. Relation to Population.—In proportion to population, horses are much more 
numerous in the Northern Territory than in any other of the principal divisions of the 
Commonwealth. Queensland is next in order, while Tasmania has the smallest number 
of horses per head. In all cases, with the exception of Northern Territory and Western 
Australia, the number of horses per head of population was somewhat lower in 1918 
than in 1914. Particulars for the past five years are as follows :-— 


NUMBER OF HORSES PER HEAD OF POPULATION, 
1914 TO 1918. 


Year. N.8.W. Victoria, Q’land, | 8. Aust. WwW. Aust. Tas. N. Terr. | F. Terr. C’wealth. 


| | | 
1914 ce |e eOoD: 0.39 1.10 0.61 0.50 0.21 5.53 0.62 0.51 
1915 ..| 039 | 035 | 1.02 | 0.68 | 0.61 | 021 | 4.37 | 0.63 | 0.48 
1916 .. | 0.39 | 0.37 | 1.04 | 0.60 | 0.55 | 0.21 | 4.55 | 0.66 | 0.50 
1917 ce 10.39 0.36 1.08 | 0,60 0.58 0.21 5.34 0.58 0.50 
1918 on 0.37 0.37 1.09 0.59 0.57 0.20 6.58 0.60 0.50 
§ 3. Cattle. 


1. Purposes for which Raised.—In all the States of the Commonwealth, cattle 
raising is carried out on a more or less extensive scale, the main object in certain districts 
being the production of stock suitable for slaughtering purposes, and in others the raising 
of profitable dairy herds. The great impetus which the development of the export trade 
in Australian butter gave to the dairying industry in the Commonwealth led to a 
considerable increase in numbers and improvement in quality of the dairy herds of Victoria 
New South Wales, and Southern Queensland in particular, the sub-tropical portion of 
Australia being apparently the best adapted to this industry. On the other hand, by far 
the finest specimens of beef-producing cattle are those raised in the tropical districts of 
the Commonwealth, t.e., in the northern parts of Queensland, in the Northern Territory 
and in the Kimberley districts in the north of Western Australia. a 


2. Distribution throughout Commonwealth.—Until 1880 New South Wales occupied 
the leading position in the Commonwealth group as a cattle-raising State, but in that 
year Queensland forged ahead and obtained a lead which it has since maintained The 
extent of this lead has, however, varied considerably, owing principally to the ‘effects 
produced by the tick fever and droughts, from both of which causes the Queensland herds 
suffered more severely than those of the other States. In fact, during the period from 
1894, when the number of cattle in Queensland attained its maximum of rather more 
than 7,000,000, to 1903, when the number recorded was less than 2,500,000, an uninter 
rupted decline was experienced. During the next fifteen years, however des the 
recurring droughts, a rapid improvement took place, and the total reached on. 31st 
December, 1918, was 5,786,744, the highest number recorded since 1897. | 


Considerable increases have been in evidence in all the Sta i 
e tes during the last th 
seasons, with the result that the Commonwealth total of 12,738,852 fox 1018 ee 
the greatest number of cattle ever depastured in Australia. ge 
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The numbers of cattle in the several States and Territories at decennial intervals 
from 1860 to 1910 and for each of the last five years are as follows :— 


NUMBER OF CATTLE IN STATES, TERRITORIES, AND COMMONWEALTH, 
1860 TO 1918. 


ail 
| | 
Year.| N.S.W. | oy ae | Q’land. S. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. Nor. Ter. |Fed. Ter.| C’ wealth. 
| a) | (a) 
| 
| | =: = = 
1860 | 2,408,586 | 722,332 | 432,890 278,265 | 32,476 | 83,366 3,957,915 
1870 | 2,195,096 | 721,096 | 1,076,630 136,832 45,213 | 101,459 AD 4,276,326 
1880 | 2,580,040 | 1,286,267 | 3,162,752 283,315 | 63,719 |127,187 | ¢19,720 7,523,000 
1890 | 2,091,229 | 1,782,978 | 5,558,264 359,938 | 130,970 | 162,440 | 214,094 10,299,913 
1900 | 1,983,116 | 1,602,384 | 4,078,191 214,761 | 338,590 | 165,516 257,667 8,640,225 
1910 | 3.140.307 | 1,547,569 | 5,131,699 | 384,862 | 825,040 / 201,854 | 513,383 an 11,744,714 
1914 2,472,6315} 1,362,542 | 5,455,943 300,579 | 863,835 | 176,524 414,558 4,961b| 11,051,573 
1915 | 2,400,104b| 1,043,604 | 4,780,893 | 226,565 | 821,048 | 169,575 483,961 5,666b| 9,931,416 
1916 | 2,757,713b| 1,175,098 | 4,765,657 288,887b| 863,930 |179,360 | 420,362 8,230b| 10,459,237 
1917 | 3,148,309b| 1,371,049 | 5,316,558 313,2450| 927,086 |197,938 | 541,545 | 13,408) 11,829,138 
1918 | 3,271,782b| 1,596,544 5,786,744 342,768b| 943,847 | 218,234 570,039 8,894b} 12,738,852 


(a) 1st March year following. 


(b) 30th June year following. 


(c) Statistics not collected prior to 1880. 


3. Proportion in each State.— Particulars concerning the relative importance 
of the various cattle-breeding States during the years 1914 to 1918 are as 


under :— 


PERCENTAGE OF CATTLE IN EACH STATE AND TERRITORY ON TOTAL FOR 
COMMONWEALTH, 1914 TO 1918. 


Year. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | 8. Aust. W. Aust.| Tas. 
% % % % % % % 
1914 92.37 | 12.33 | 49.37 2.72 7.82 1.60 3.75 
1915 24.17 | 10.51 | 48.14 2.28 8.27 Wealy(it 4.87 
1916 26.37 | 11.24 | 45.56 Bn | fsoeks UA wal 4.02 
1917 26.62 | 11.59 | 44.94 2.65 7.84 1.67 4.58 
1918 25.68 | 12.53 | 45.43 2.69 7.41 ek 4.48 


Nor. Ter.|Fed. Ter. 


C’ wealth. 


During the past five years the p 
Commonwealth total have suffered 
Territory have exhibited increases at 


has decreased from 49.37 to 45.43. 


little change. 


ercentages of cattle in the various States on the 


New South Wales and Northern 


the expense of Queensland, where the percentage 
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4. Imports and Exports of Cattle-—Although the various products of the cattle- 
raising industry bulk largely in the export trade of the Commonwealth, the export of 
live cattle from Australia has never been considerable. The number of cattle imported 
is also small, consisting, as in the case of horses, mainly of valuable animals for breeding. 


Details are as follows :— 


COMMONWEALTH IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF CATTLE, 
1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


Imports. Exports. Net Exports. 
Year. a 
No. Value. No. Value. No. Value. 
£ 2 | £ 
1914-15 as 22] 21,090 10,342 40,648 | 10,121 | 19,558 
1915-16 are 440 19,169 5,857 29,258 5,417 | 10,089 
1916-17 a 234 14,254 2,977 18,836 2,743 | 4,582 
1917-18 ane 222 23,570 1,339 12,577 1,117 — 10,993 
1918-19 a 66 3010 710 6,940 | 644 3,567 


Note.—The minus sign (—) signifies net imports. 


The average value of the cattle imported into the Commonwealth during the last 
five years was £68 17s. 1d. per head, while the average value of the cattle exported during 
the same period was £5 2s. 0d. As stated previously, the imported cattle were principally 
for stud purposes. 


The comparatively large exports for the year 1914-15 were due to shipments to 
Java and Philippine Islands valued at £22,325 and £14,701 respectively. The bulk of 
these cattle were exported from Western Australia. 


5. Cattle Slaughtered.—The numbers of cattle slaughtered in the several States 
and ‘Territories of the Commonwealth during the years 1914 to 1918 are as 
follows :— 


CATTLE (INCLUDING CALVES) SLAUGHTERED IN STATES, TERRITORIES, AND 
COMMONWEALTH, 1914 TO 1918. 


Year.| N.S.W. | Victoria, | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. | N. Ter. | F. Ter.| C’wealth. 
| (a) 


| 
1914 |b635,196 | 470,011 | 776,869 | 112,183 63,398) 30,064 4,000 6142 | 2,091,863 
1915 |b384,947 | 356,174 | 653,015 | 82,070) 65,138) 28,586 4,000) b 55 | 1,573,985 
1916 |b393,400 | 247,781 | 578,202 | 663,167} 59,072| 26,972 | 4,000) 6122 | 1,372,716 
1917 [b377,936 | 217,480 | 582,954 | 669,789 | 50,781 | 23,521 22,911) b 87 | 1,345,459 
1918 b437,046 | 223,340 498,737 | 673,148 | 48,707 22,419 31,511) 6141 | 1,335,049 


(a) Estimated. (b) For year ended 30th June of year following. 
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6. Export of Beef Preserved by Cold Process.—A 
preserved by cold process is carried on by the Commonwealth in normal times, mainly 
with the United Kingdom and the Philippine Islands. : 
the five years 1914-15 to 1918-19 are as follows :— 


large 


export 


trade 


in beef 


The quantities so exported during 


QUANTITY OF BEEF PRESERVED BY COLD PROCESS EXPORTED FROM THE 


COMMONWEALTH, 1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


Country to which 
Exported. 


United Kingdom 
Egypt ee 
Philippine Islands 
United States 
Straits Settlements 
Hawaiian Islands 
Malta 
Ceylon 
Hong Kong 
Gibraltar 


Union of South Africa .. | 


Italy 
Canada ae 
Other Countries 


Total 


| 
| 


2 292,066,489 114,676,104 242,081,686 180,249,301 


| a 
| 
| 


oa 


'119,989,517 


i9j4-16..| 1916-16. | 1916-17. | 1017-18.| 191g=nq: | Lowel tor 
5 years. 
=: = = == = - = | 
Ibe. | _ Ibs. Ips |) eelbs ie) Ibs: Ibs. 

253,396,440 108,906,118 239,384,893 145,300,631 | 47,056,554 | 794,044,636 
4,281,049 | "109,969 .. | 30,359,072 | 68,681,034 | 103,431,124 
11:3527425 4,089,865 548,398 | 1,368,713 | 1,994,336 | 19,353,737 
15,974,209 _ So) ee Cir 
2°280,587 | 1,411,876 1,691,256 1,535,005 | 1,480,201 | 8,378, 925 
1,538,997 = 200,396 | 502,067 489,640 | 2,731,100 
1,338,439 - ara ee |e: 1,338,439 
210,903 1,330 83,752 | 208,823 60,854 560,662 
216,350 38,859 90,000 98,058 75,791 519,058 
487,289 zm e A " 487,289 
194,588 194,588 
170,159 170,159 
60,540 - + Saale ae ee 60,540 
584,514 118,087 82,991 | 881,932 111,021 | 1,778,545 


949,063,097 


The value of the beef preserved by cold process exported from the Commonwealth 
during the same years is as follows :— 


VALUE OF BEEF PRESERVED BY COLD PROCESS EXPORTED FROM 


THE COMMONWEALTH, 1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


Country to which a s | ee Total for 
Rxported. 1914-15. 1915-16. 1916-17. 1917-18. 1918-19. 5 years 
| 
— p= gle eee | | = 
| r | % r | i | 58 6 15 310 807 
i i | 4,430,370 | 2,055,045 | 4,890,927 2,976,301 | 958,164 310,807 
Bene reer | 71,040 | 2,520 | i 616,627 | 1,416,713 2,105,900 
Philippine Islands 169,327 86,011 11,139 | 31,449 44,225 342,151 
United States | 209,938 | is | Be oe 1,023 210,961 
Straits Settlements 33,447 | 28,040 34,397 31,819 33,284 160,987 
Hawaiian Islands 24,498 | oO 4,358 17,968 14,068 60,882 
Malta | 22,349 | | 60 aby } 5 22,349 
Ceylon 3,003 | 25 | 2,352 4,582 2,130 12,092 
Hong Kong 2,924 | 764 1,850 2,032 1,704 9,274 
Gibraltar ae : 6,691 2 50 as . 6,691 
Union of South Africa . 2,500 | : 2,500. 
Italy . “% 2,130 2,130 
Canada =e 1,272 | af is eh sy 1,272 
Other Countrie 10,565 | 3,489 | 2,047 17,915 2,485 36,501 
Total 4,990,054 2,175,894 4,947,070 3,698,693 | 2,472,786 18,284,497 


During the five years under revi 
preserved by cold process has been the ee 
s, the 
Consequent on the war nearly 84 per cent. was 
he exporting States and Territories during 1918-19 
147,429; Northern Territory, 11,947, 101 
2,392,695 lbs., valued at £58,863; and 


has been Egypt; the Philippine Island 
ranked next in order of importance. 
absorbed by the United Kingdom. T 
were :—Queensiand, 105,452,182 lbs., valued at £2, 
Ibs., valued at £262,379 ; New South Wales, 


Victoria, 197,539 lbs., valued at £4,115. 


ew, the largest of Australia’s customers for beef 


Kingdom, while the second largest customer 
United States, and the Straits Settlements 
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7. Comparison with other Countries.—In the following comparison of the herds of 
Australia with those of some of the principal cattle-raising countries of the world, the 
latest available figures have been inserted*in each case :— 


NUMBER OF CATTLE IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


No. of No. of 
Country. | Date. “og Country. Date. On, 
omitted.) omitted.) 
British India (a) .. | 1918 | 129,872 | Rumania (c) .. |. 1916 | 2,938 
U.S. of America 55 1918 67,866 | Sweden 7 ne 1918 2,584 
Russian Empire (b) .. | 1914 52,052 || Denmark .. ne 1918 2,124 
Brazil (c)  .. a: 1916 28,962 | Netherlands fs 1918 1,969 
Argentine Republic .. | 1914 25,867 | Chile nf a 1915 | 1,969 
Austria-Hungary (d) .. 1910-13. 17,648 Belgium... ue 1913 1,849 
Germany .. Sy 1919 16,424 | Bulgaria .. - 1910 | 1,603 
Australia... ode LOLS 12,739 | Switzerland -/| 1018. | 1,530 
France (e) .. LOT 12,443 || Ceylofi(c) .. 5 1915 | 1,501 
United Kingdom coat ees 12,311 | Japan e ei 1916 1,343 
Canada ae te LOLS 10,051 | Algeria ae 8 1913 | 1,108 
Uruguay =e -» |) LOLS 7,803 || Norway... a 1918 1,038 
Italy “i co VOLS 6,162 | Serbia af: es 1910 957 
Union of South Africa 1911 5,797 || Portugal .. ae 1906 703 
Mexico at: 1902 5,142 Philippine Islands .. 1915 534 
Cuba a a 1916 3,962 | Egypt hs - 1916 493 
Spain 83 “ee 1916 3,071 | Tunis os -- | 1916 | 240 
New Zealand ae 1918 3,035 
(a) Including buffalo calves. (b) Including Poland, Caucasus and Siberia. (c) Including 


buffaloes. (d) Austria 1910; Hungary 1913, Croatia-Slavonia 1911, and Bosnia-Herzegovina 1911. 
(e) Ixclusive of invaded area, 


8. Relation to Population.—The number of cattle per head of population differs 
considerably in the several States, and is also subject to marked variation from year to 
year in the same State. Particulars for the past five years are as follows :— 


NUMBER OF CATTLE PER HEAD OF POPULATION, 1914 TO 1918. 
a Se : 7 


| | | | 
8. Aust. \W. Aust.) Tas. | Nor. Terr. | F. Terr. ‘C’wealth. 


| 
‘Year. N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land. 


| | 
1914’ .. | 1.33 | 0.95 | 8.06 | 0.68 | 2.67 | f 104.34 | 3.57 
| | 


0.88 2.24 
1915... | 20 | O74) 7.046) 0:52 | 8.58 | 084 106.06 2.30 | 2.01 
1916... | "L447. | 0.84" | - 7,19 4.0.67 | +80 |° 000.) 88.18 | 3:70.) 804 
1917. .. | 1.65) | 0.97 7.84 | 0.71 3.09 | 0.97 110.34 | 5.42 2.39 
Cy eee | eee 1.12 8.33 | 0.75 3.01 | 1.04 119.2387 1" So77" 1 Son 


| 


For the Commonwealth as a whole the ratio of cattle to population has slightly 
increased since 1914, and the increase has been in evidence in all the States 


§ 4. Sheep. 


1. The Founding of the Commonwealth Pastoral Industry.—Fortunately for 
Australia, the suitability of its climate and general conditions for the production of a 
high class of wool was, at an early date in the history of its settlement, surmised and 
tested by Captain Macarthur, one of the pioneer sheep-breeders of New South Wales. 
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To the energy of this enterprising pastoralist is due in large measure the rapid and 
extremely satisfactory development of Australia as a producer of fine wool, and though 
it would appear that the introduction of the Merino sheep into Australia was not due to 
Macarthur, a great deal of the credit for having successfully established the pastoral 
industry in Australia must certainly be his. 


2. Distribution throughout Commonwealth.—With the exception of a short 
period in the early sixties, when the flocks of Victoria outnumbered those of the mother 
State, New South Wales has maintained amongst the Commonwealth group the lead in 
sheep production which naturally attached to it as the portion of the Commonwealth 
in which settlement was first effected. From 1878 to 1901, the number of sheep in New 
South Wales represented more than half the total for the Commonwealth, but in later 
years the proportion has fallen away considerably. 


The number of sheep in the several States and Territories at decennial intervals 
from 1860 to 1910, and for each year from 1914 to 1918, is as follows :— 


NUMBER OF SHEEP IN STATES, TERRITORIES, AND COMMONWEALTH, 
1860 TO 1918. 


z New South Sense Queens- South Western | :.| Nor. | Fed. Total 
Year." “wales. | Upon | Jand. | Australia. Australia,| T8mania. Mere. |) ern ee 
| | | | 
1860 | 6,119,163 | 5,780,896 | 3,449,350 | 2,824,811 | 280,136 | 1,700,930 | ie os /20,135,286 
1870 | 16,308,585 10,761,887 8,163,818 | 4,400,655 608,892 |1,349,775 | a bo 41,593,612 
1880 | 35,398,121 10,360,285 | 6,935,967 | 6,443,904 1,231,717 1,796,715 | c9,318 one (62,176,027 
1890 | 55,986,431 |12,692,843 18,007,234 | 7,004,642 |2,524,913 |1,619,256 | 45,902 AP |97,881,221 
1900 | 40,020,506 10,841,790 | 10,339,185 | 5,235,220 |2,434,311 |1,683,956 | 48,027 rie 70,602,995 
1910 | 45,560,969 12,882,665 | 20,331,838 | 6,267,477 5,158,516 |1,788,310 | 57,240 | Ar 92,047,015 
1914 |b32,874,359 12,051,685 | 23,129,919 4,208,461 4,456,186 '1,674,845 | 70,200 b134,679 |78,600,334 
1915 |b32,498,046 10,545,632 |15,950,154 | 3,674,547 4,803,850 | 1,624,450 | 57,827 'b102,683 |69,257,189 
1916 |b36,086,241 12,576,587 | 15,524,293 'b5,091,282 |5,529,960 |1,702,579 | 47,520 b110,142 |76,668,604 
1917 |b38,482,465 |14,760,013 | 17,204,268 166,229,519 |6,384,191 |1,711,116 | 54,709 '0138,731 |84,965,012 
1918 |b37,243,770 15,773,902 |18,220,985 |b6,625,184 17,183,747 | 1,841,924 58,620 pies bOs 87,086,236 
| { | | | | | 


(a) 1st March year following. (5) 30th June of year following. (c) Statistics not collected prior to 1880. 


3. Proportion in the Several States and Territories.—Particulars concerning the 
relative positions of the several States and Territories with respect to the total flocks of 


Australia during the years 1914 to 1918 are as hereunder :— 


PERCENTAGE OF SHEEP IN EACH STATE AND TERRITORY ON TOTAL FOR 
COMMONWEALTH, 1914 TO 1918. 


Year. N.S.W. | Victoria./ Q’land. | 8. Aust. W. Aust. 


sail 


Tas. |N. Terr. | F. Terr. | C’ wealth. 
, 
i] 


Gh rowht ORaaICEES Cuil a 26 % % Be al AOS 
1914 =. Fe Ms ae } fhe | 5.67 ° | 2Ale, 0.09 0.17 100.00 
LOLDe ae 46.92 15.23 23.03 5.30 | 6.94 | 2.350 0.08 0.15 | 100.00 
1916... 47.07. | ‘16.41 20.25 Gh || ERA i eee 0.06 0.14 100.00 
OV ere 45.29 17.37 20.25 7 338 7.52 | DAL | OKO R 0.16 | 100.00 
1918 26 ey 18.11 20.92 761 | 8.25 AHA 0.07 0.16 | 100.00 


ommonwealth flocks declined considerably 


During the period, the proportion of total C 
£ Victoria, Western Australia, and South 


in the case of Queensland, while in the cases 0. : 
Australia substantial advances in proportion were experienced. 
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4. Oversea Imports and Exports of Sheep.—As in the case of cattle, the oversea 
exports of live sheep from Australia are of comparatively small importance. The principal 
countries to which such exports have been consigned during recent years are Java, the 
Philippine Islands, and the Pacific Islands; Western Australia being the principal 
exporting State. The following are particulars of the imports and exports for the 
years 1914-15 to 1918-19 :— 


COMMONWEALTH IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF SHEEP, 1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


Imports. | Exports. | Net Exports. 
Year. Z : t a re 
No. Value. No. Value. No. Value. 

| £ £ leer? 
1914-15 arent 6,140 23,622 16,889 37,826 | 10,749 14,204 
1915-16 ee 6,597 36,511 7,325 19,004 728 = 17,507 
1916-17 eat 3,809 24,470 7,007 32,944 3,198 | 8,474 
1917-18 ae 1,719 8,850 10,799 24,899 9,080 16,049 
1918-19 Br al 607 4,776 18,608 39,783 18,001 35,007 


Note.—The minus sign (—) signifies net imports. 


5. Sheep Slaughtered.—The numbers of sheep slaughtered in the several States 
during each of the years from 1914 to 1918 are as follows :— 


SHEEP (INCLUDING LAMBS) SLAUGHTERED, 1914 TO 1918. 


| } - 
N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q'land. 8. Aust. | W. Aust. ea ae. ig —_ C’ wealth. 
fs = 5 


Year. 


1914 | 66,006,190 4,550,272 | 1,351,145 | 1,156,957 | 588,342 312,275  c500 | 64,351 | 13,970,032 
1915 64,173,511) 2,973,803 | 1,316,152 | 918,526 | 564,535 | 288,419 | e600 | 03,376 | 10,238,822 
1916 | 63,756,477 2,647,200 909,615 b686,112 | 547,041 | 283,313 | 500 | 62,975 | 8,883,233 
1917 | 63,198,465) 2,499,002 689,905 | 6808,914 590,244 | 259,287  ¢500 | 63,713 | 8,050,030 
1918 | 64,271,396 3,581,460 542,479 61,137,578 630,117 | 295,844 | c500 | 063,334 | 10,462,708 
| | ! 


(a) Partly estimated. (b) Year ended 30th June year following. (c) Estimated. 


6. Exports of Mutton and Lamb Preserved by Cold Process.—Australia’s export 
trade in mutton and lamb preserved by cold process has, in recent years, advanced 
rapidly. In 1903 the value of exports was £492,114, while eleven years afterwards in 
1914-15, the value amounted to no less a sum than £3,413,848. During the past four 
years, consequent on drought and war conditions, the value of the exports fell 
considerably, averaging for the period only £1,015,351 per annum. In all the States 
considerable attention is now being paid to the breeding of a class of sheep that will 
best meet the requirements of consumers. Crosses between the Merino and the Lincoln, 
or between the Merino and the Leicester breeds, have proved exceedingly valuable, as they 
furnish both a good quality of wool and an excellent carcase for export purposes. The 
breeding of Shropshire and Southdown sheep with a view to combining meat production 
with that of wool is also on the increase. Special attention is being paid to the raising 


of lambs, as it has become widely recognised that with suitable breeds the export trade 
in lambs is very profitable. 
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As in the case of frozen beef, Australia’s principal customer in this trade is the 
United Kingdom, which has absorbed 92 per cent. of the total quantity exported from the 
Commonwealth during the past five years, while the balance was shipped mainly to 
Egypt and the Straits Settlements. 


QUANTITY OF MUTTON AND LAMB PRESERVED BY COLD PROCESS EXPORTED 
FROM THE COMMONWEALTH, 1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


SAG EOD ae 1914-15. | 1915-16. | 1916-17. | 1917-18. | 1918-19, | Fobal for 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. lbs. 
United Kingdom .. 187,897,976 | 36,539,660 | 65,140,182 9,532,577 | 49,784,705 | 348,895,100 
Egypt aa Se 902,604 | 319,156 ot 8,071,709 8,464,515 17,757,984 
Straits Settlements as 1,068,164 | 749,883 | 964,335 824,406 | 754,089 4,360,877 
Ceylon pe es 504,115 | 302,839 | 284,130 252,716 189,875 1,333,675 
Hong Kong... wa 256,068 | 194,209 | 272,450 | 144,789 195,881 1,063,397 
Philippine Island = 370,296 | 132,134 35,608 | 122,963 194,843 | 855,844 
Canada ss ee 413,013 | ae: .. ~ | 199,092 6 GIL TOS 
Malta Be a 798,996 000 ac | Bc 5 798,996 
Gibraltar Me Se 463,106 | 5 ae | aC | a0 463,106 
Union of South Africa .. | 387,006 =: es | ee 36 387,006 
United States .. Ee 195,225 | nr G0 a0 ac 195,225 
Other Countries re 207,308 105,747 116,104 | 27,058 103,547 559,764 
Total .. .. |193,263,877 | 38,343,628 66,812,809 | 19,175,310 | 59,687,455 | 377,283,079 
“The corresponding particulars concerning the values of the exports are :— 
VALUES OF FROZEN MUTTON AND LAMB EXPORTED FROM THE 
COMMONWEALTH, 1914-15 TO 1918-19. 
ee =) ay cog! Le Oe a ee Learn 
Coe | 101-15. 1915-16. 1916-17. | 1917-18. | 1918-19. ho 
= a | = ————| — — - —— 
ee abies oe eee abies lie Oe £ 
United Kingdom .. |8,321,045 | 725,255 |1,496,658 | 213,710 |1,082,646 | 6,839,314 
Egypt 2 et} 216577 27 ale a2 194,199 176,551 395,046 
Straits Settlements .. 18,553 18,713 | 25,534 23,885 | 20,796 107,481 
Ceylon * | $346 | 7,624.| 7,250| 7,103 | ‘5,058 | 32,281 
Hong Kong .. ft | 4,422 4,928 7,210 4,072 | 5,399 | 26,031 
Philippine Islands al 6,212 3,039 | 965 3,425 5,395 19,036 
Canada ap a Hsu | weet, || mi i a Ose eLal zy Sl 12,978 
Malta - .. | 12,920 ta an oo yj 127020 
Gibraltar .. 3 7,660 Bs axe ays arenes 7,660 
Union of South Africa 6,538 Kf ats ans as 6,538 
United States ire 3,066 ert 36 | sat al 3,066 
Other Countries 4,002 2,574 | 2,955 | 782 2,586 | 12,899 
Total .. |3,413,848 | 769,752 |1,540,572 | 452,647 |1,298,431 | 7,475,250 


7. Comparison with other Countries.—As regards the size of its flocks, and the 
quantity and quality of wool produced, Australia has long occupied a leading position 
amongst the sheep-raising countries of the world. From estimates published in the 
Year Book of the United States Department of Agriculture it would appear that the 
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approximate number of sheep in the world is in the neighbourhood of 550,000,000, to 
which total Australia contributes nearly 16 per cent. The following comparison taken 
mainly from the same source gives the latest available figures relative to the number 
of sheep in the principal wool-producing countries :— 


NUMBER OF SHEEP IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


No. of | No. of 
Country. Date. wee Country. Date. | re 
omitted.) omitted.) 
| H 
Australia... is 1918 87,086 | Brazil “ - 1916 | 17,205 
Russian Empire (a) .. 1914 72,273 | Germany .. oy 1919 | 5,824 
U. S. of America a 1918 49,863 | Chile ~ a 1914 | 4,545 
Argentine Republic .. 1914 43,225 | Serbia Os fa 1910 | 3,819 
Union of South Africa 1915 31,434 || Greece oe oy 1914 | 3,547 
Ottoman Empire a 1912 27,095 | Mexico = a 1902 | 3,424 
United Kingdom .. | 1918 | 27,063 | Portugal .. .- | 1906 | 3,073 
Uruguay .. .. | 1908 | 26,286 || Canada... .. | 1918 | 3,053 
New Zealand = 1918 25,829 | Sweden es a 1918 | 1,409 
British India i 1918 22,895 Finland vs a 1910 | 1,309 
Spain - .. | 1916 | 16,012 | Norway .. ++ | 1918 | 1,185 
¢ i : 

Austria-Hungary (0) .- {7913} 12387 | Toland 1) 2k | 585 
Italy 3 .. | 1918 | 11,752 || Denmark .. na 1918 | 70 
France (c) .. a 1917 10,587 | Netherlands . 1918 | 437 
Algeria i? se 1912 8,338 Switzerland Ss 1918 | 225 
Bulgaria is sr 1910 8,632 Belgium .. ow O10 5) 185 
Rumania ae -- | 1916 7,811 | 


} 
(a) Including Poland, Caucasus, and Siberia, (b) Austria, Croatia-Slavonia and Bosnia-Herzegovina 
1910; Hungary 1913. (c) Exclusive of invaded area. 


8. Relation to Population.—The relation of the flocks of the several States and 
Territories to the population at the end of each year from 1914 to 1918 is as follows :— 


NUMBER OF SHEEP PER HEAD OF POPULATION, 1914 TO 1918. 


| | | | 
Year. | N.S.W. Vie. Q'land. | 8. Aust. |W. Aust.) Tas. | N.T. | E.T. | C'wealth. 


| 
| 


| | 
1914 m Hit. 00.) ‘Oke 34.18 9.53") 13.79 8.32 | 17.66 | 69.42 15.91 
1915 ox | L¥s42') *TO4S | 23250 8.38 | 15.11 | 8.08 | 12.67 | 41.64 14.04 
1916 ce Ores |) 9S 00s Bs. 10 11.77 | 17.91 | 8.52 | 9.97 | 49.55 15.68 
1917 .. | 20.14 | 10.46 | 25.38 | 14.18 | 20.63} 8.42 | 11.15 | 66.10 LFCES 
1918 ~3 | 16.97) Ul 


.02 | 26.24 | 14.53 | 22.92 | 8.82 | 12.26 | 58.69 | 17.16 
\ 


A comparison of the ratios of sheep to population for 1918 with those for 1914 discloses 
increases in all the States excepting Queensland, the Northern Territory, and the 
Federal Territory, where the proportions have diminished considerably. 


§ 5. Wool. 


1. Importance of Wool Production.—The chief contributing factor to the pastoral 
wealth of Australia is the production of wool, the value of the output for the season 
ended 30th June, 1919, being about £42,490,000. The bulk of the wool produced in the 
Commonwealth is exported, but with the greater activity of the local woollen mills 
there has, in recent years, been an increasing quantity used in Australia, although even 
now the quantity so used represents only about 3 per cent. of the whole clip. 


- 
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2. Greasy and Scoured Wool.—For the purpose of comparing the clips of the 
several States or of the Commonwealth as a whole for a series of years, it is convenient 
to have the total production expressed in terms of greasy wool. 


The quantity of Australian wool scoured and washed before export during recent 
years has been on the average about 25 per cent. of the total clip. The loss of weight in 
scouring varies largely with season, locality, breed, and condition. It seems preferable 
to express “scoured and washed” wool in terms of “ greasy’ rather than vice versa, 
since the absolute error arising from uncertainty as to average loss of weight has thus 
the less effect. 


In the following tables relative to the production of wool, ‘“‘ scoured and washed ”’ 
wool has been converted into the estimated equivalent amount of “‘ greasy ” wool, on the 
assumption that two pounds of “ greasy ” wool are on the average required to produce 
one pound of “‘ scoured and washed ” wool. 


3. Total Production.—The estimated production of wool in the several States, 
formerly based on the Customs returns, being no longer available from that source, an 
effort has been made to arrive at approximate figures from data collected by the State 
Statisticians from growers, fellmongers, &c. Particulars for years prior to 1914-15 
will be found in earlier issues (see Year Book No. 6, page 346, and No. 9, page 296). The 
following table gives the estimates obtained in reference to the five seasons ended 30th 
June, 1915 to 1919 :-— 


ESTIMATED QUANTITY OF WOOL AS IN THE GREASE, SHORN, FELLMONGERED 
OR ON SKINS SHIPPED DURING THE SEASONS ENDED 30th JUNE, 1915 


TO 1919. 


State. 1914-5. 1915-16. 1916-17. 1917-18. | 1918-19. 


Ibs. ipo sadimerlbsccedl. bss 4 4 edee: 
318,935,000 262,045,000 270,525,000 284,188,000 305,613,000 


New South Wales (a) | 
ee $ ” | 95,406,867) 82,330,198 94,845,024 105,424,682, 126,647,061 


i ia : | | 
paar .. | 155,478,740) 130,783,277) 102,220,125, 87,425,558] 113,777,272 
South Australia _. | 38,848,978 33,969,975) 35,050,865 46,339,339) 55,947,108 
Western Australia .. | 24,562,110) 31,887,888 34,199,682 39,701,357) 45,317,271 
Tasmania .. _. | 9,103,030) 9,212,203) 10,441,978 10,284,316) 10,279,998 


Northern Territory (6) | 


400,000) 350,000, 350,000 330,000. 330,000 


| | ; 
Commonwealth .. | 642,734,725) 560,578,541 547,632,674 573,693,252 657,911,710 


(a) Including Federal Territory. (b) Approximate figures. 


It is to be noted that a shortage has apparently occurred in the collection of these 
statistics, the estimates falling considerably below the approximate totals obtained 
from oversea shipments of wool and skins, together with the quantity used in local 
manufactories. For the three seasons ended 30th June, 1914, this average annual 
shortage amounted to neatly 46,000,000 Ibs. of wool. The abnormal! conditions of wool 
shipment obtaining during the last five seasons do not admit of any similar comparisons 
being made. The appraisement figures of the Central Wool Committee, however. furnish 
further evidence of shortage in the figures supplied by the State Statisticians for the 
past two seasons. During 1917-18 and 1918-19, the total appraisements amounted 
to 664,310,326 and 704,772,241 Ibs. of wool respectively, which figures reveal an average 
annual deficit of 68,738,803 lbs. in the estimated production for those seasons. 
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The weight and value of wool per sheep shorn in the past five seasons is shewn in 
the following table :— 


ESTIMATED WEIGHT AND VALUE OF WOOL PER SHEEP SHORN FOR THE 
SEASONS ENDED 30th JUNE, 1915 TO 1919. 


Season ended 30th June. | N.S.W. Vis. Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust, Tas.  C'’wealth. 

WEIGHT. 

Ibs. lbs. lbs. _ Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 

1915 7.20 5.58 6.75 6.98 6.31 5.00 6.68 
L916 7.09 5.79 Good 7.65 6.16 5.29 6.63 
1917 7.09.4 6.20 7.00 7.47 5.82 5.79 6.96 
1918 7.08 6.19 6.91 7.52 oT i | 5.38 6.80 
1919 7.13 6.21 6.30 7.4] 6.09 5.09 6.68 

VALUE. 

7? 8. d. s. d. 8 d. 8. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. 

L915 5 6 4 10 Ss 4 10 3 8 4 6 5 2 
1916 Gees 6 9 Ss tl 6 10 5 5 yee 6 6 
1917 9 8 8 8 9.2 a fi 6 11 9 3 ie 
1918 8 9 8 6 ee ad 7 ke 8 5 8 9 
1919 Bllulo8:S.| $1050 9 Ot 2618 eee ae 


4. Wool Locally Used.—The quantity of wool used in the manufactories of the 
several States of the Commonwealth during the past five years was approximately as 
follows :— 


LOCALLY USED WOOL, ESTIMATED AS ‘‘ GREASY,’’ STATES AND 
COMMONWEALTH, 1914 TO 1918. 


State. 1914. 1915. 1916, 1917. 1918. 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
New South Wales wo 20 @2,484,446 64,173,576 66,467,800 66,556,988 b6,118,000 
Victoria ue ... mR.. 6,118,450 11,052,250 «11,052,250 68,669,460 67,344,085 
Queensland .. -. sem 356,553 377,538 358,504 304,091 268,917 
South Australia A 45 389,700 1,065,130 41,065,130 995,164 b734,723 
Western Australia oe” eeledl << ee ae ae as af 
Tasmania _.. ae 1,141,200 1,217,780 1,244,844 1,172,000 1,301,006 
Commonwealth es ws 10,490,349 | 17,886,274 20,188,528 | 17,697,703 15,766,681 


(a) Previous year’s figures. (b) Year ended 30th June. 


5. Bounties on Combed Wool or Tops Exported.—Under the Bounties Act 1907, 
bounties were payable on combed wool or tops exported from the Commonwealth, provided 
they were produced therein. The maximum amount to be paid might not exceed a 
total of £10,000 per annum; any unexpended sum might be carried forward and be 
available for the years following. For the three years commencing Ist January, 1909, 
the rate of bounty granted was 14d. per lb., and for the two years commencing Ist January, 
1912, ld. per lb. was payable for all combed wool or tops produced ; thenceforward to the 
end of 1915, 1d. per Ib. was payable up to 1,000,000 Ibs., to any one manufacturer during a 
year, and $d. per lb. in excess of that quantity. No bounties have been paid on combed 
wool or tops since 1915. During the year 1908-9, an amount of £326 was paid in bounties, 
in 1909-10, £4,933; in 1910-11, £8,522; in 1911-12, £16,898 ; in 1912-13, £13,061 ; in 
1913-14, £12,706 ; in 1914-15, £7,727; and in 1915-16, £5,828. The quanttities of wool 
on which these amounts were paid were 52,085, 789,216, 1,363,555, 3,122,244, 
3,134,614, 3,068,170, 3,635,811 and 2,824,436 Ibs. respectively. 


Figures shewing the exports of wool tops for the years 1914-15 to 1918-19 inclusive 
will be found on the next page. 
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6. Exports of Wool.—During the two calendar years prior to the war, about 38 
per cent. of the exports of wool from the Commonwealth was despatched to the United 
Kingdom, whereas the shipments for the same destination during the past five years 
have averaged 70 per cent. The other leading consignees for the last five years were 
the United States of America, Japan, Italy, France, and, prior to the war, Germany 
and Belgium. The following table shews for the years 1914-15 to 1918-19 the quantities 
of “greasy”? wool exported from the Commonwealth and the principal countries to 
which consigned :— 


COMMONWEALTH EXPORTS OF WOOL IN THE GREAS 


E, 1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


| 
Country to which = Pe S | Total for 
Exported. 1914-15. 1915-16. 1916-17. 1917-18. | 1918-19. 5 years. 
=e. th E ens aa ee 
lbs. lbs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
United Kingdom 319,614,694 |202,384,381 283,446,361 |139,113,437 |352,282,663 | 1,296,841,536 
United States of America | 61,731,511 |115,112,628 16,174 | 57,425,217 | 71,776,334 306,061,864 
Italy =. -. | 18,191,774 | 43,167,206 | 25,608,163 | 17,641,985 | 10,036,918 114,646,046 
Japan 22,670,413 | 34,725,863 | 16,839,727 | 2,919,477 5,319,577 | 82,475,057 
France 12,787,863 | 13,746,706 | 12,254,213 | 5,675,577 3,719,125 | 48,183,484 
Egypt & | Ce oh | 15,522,281 | 10,950,893 26,473,174 
Canada 951,452 453,950 727,923 | 4,726,317 3,152,424 10,012,066 
Germany 3,036,083 ay 40 | oe on 3,036,083 
Belgium 2,984,856 40 eke 35 | a0 2,984,856 
India ee 443,451 198,228 297,218 | 778,286 795,792 2,512,975 
Austria-Hungary 829,716 op oe ae Be | 829,746 
New Zealand .. 541,513 11,059 oe | 652,572 
Other Countries 170,474 | 1,452,965 32,471 | | 1,655,910 
| | a ey 7 
| | 
Total - 443,953,830 411,252,986 339,222,250 243,802,577 458,033,726 | 1,896,265,369 
i} \ 


Similar particulars concerning the exports of ‘‘ scoured and washed” wool are as 


follows :— 


‘ 


COMMONWEALTH EXPORTS OF ‘‘SCOURED AND WASHED ”’ WOOL (a), 


1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


— I. es * 
Country to which | be 1915-16. | 1916-17. | 1917-18. | 1918-19, | Total for 
Exported. aga 4 | 5 years. 
| ees) as a 
es hp 1BScn! |relb 6.8 ole = Ibs, Ibs | c05 ees ass 
i i .. | 48,171,821 | 37,569,727 | 46,917,307 | 59,247,374 103,261, 95,167,483 
United Sat ior Minesied 4,557,800 | 27,933,634 | + 1,446,501 | 1,460,294 | 35,398,220 
Japan : .. | 6,141,036 | 7,499,571 | 5,081,183 | 4,779,081 | 3,447,825 | 26,948,696 
Italy . 655,302 | 4,920,545  2°651,922 475,914 8,703,683 
France 2,154,275 1,190,494 | 1,016,397 | 62,148 27,289 | 4,450,553 
Seie et sg ce al miele 1,074,558 | 35,780 | 1,110,338 
Tap 135,408 | 240,663 299,060 51,664 | 216,326 043,121 
Belgium a. 920,506 ane oie oe | og een 
Ete gel at: 0870 104,864 | | 106,743 
Aj | eas ue | ae 0, 
Oe icone: | 815,392 | 426,553 | 567,059 299,490 | 687,271 | 2,295,765 
| een 3110 es ie — 
| 
Total . | 64,949,291 | 79,886,051 | 56,687,100 | 67,436,730 100,136,089 378,095,161 


(a) Including ‘‘ tops.” 


See preceding page. 


The figures for “scoured and washed wool” include tops, amounting in 1914-15 
to 4,095,966 lbs., valued at £511,021; in 1915-16, 4,981,975 Ibs., valued at £680,656 ; 
in 1916-17, 4,869,452 lbs., valued at £1,204,570; in 1917-18, 4,571,357 lbs., valued at 
£1,510,799 ; and in 1918-19, 2,822,578 lbs., valued at £935,212. 


The total exports of 
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wool tops during the last five years amounted to 21,341,328 lbs., valued at £4,842, 258, 
of which 21,082,038 lbs., or nearly 99 per cent., were shipped to Japan. 


The total value of the wool exported from the Commonwealth to the principal 
countries during the five years under review was :— . 


TOTAL VALUE OF WOOL EXPORTED FROM THE COMMONWEALTH, 
1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


Country to which wf “47 * q Total for 
Exported. 1914-15. 1915-16. 1916-17. 1917-18. 1918-19. 5 years, 
| £ £ £ £ £ | £ 

United Kingdom .. | 15,413,174 | 12,608,971 23,431,942 15,648,660 34,563,566 101,666,313 
United States of America | 3,110,301 8,381,302 13,513 4,389,755 4,982,056 20,876,927 
Japan es .- | 1,502,576 | 2,587,091 2,470,414 1,796,089 1,400,192 9,756,362 
Italy .. ae ol 716,260 2,115,891 1,845,861 1,005,058 548,142 | 6,231,212 
France - 5s. 4 694,751 952,026 963,097 372,453 304,410 3,286,737 
Egypt 6 ME] de a % 939,149 613,814 | 1,552,963 
Canada ne 0) | 50,063 53,316 77,267 338,087 238,924 | 757,657 
India - a 30,739 $2,442 87,860 66,780 78,336 296,157 
Germany AA He 295,376 ofa so ae aa 295,876 
Belgium =* ‘ 187,755 o v's és a4 187,755 
Austria-Hungary ae 50,436 ae a we <a 50,436 
New Zealand .. ol 19,962 — 4,931 Re - oe | 24,893 
Other Countries | 30,789 118,121 63,384 30,833 37,315 280,442 

| — — — — — — =z — 
Total 22,102,182 26,854,091 28,953,338 24,586,864 42,766,755 | 145,263,230 


7. Care Needed in Comparing Clips——The Customs returns prior to 1914-15 do not 
furnish a reliable indication of increase or decrease in successive clips, since in each case 
they relate to the year ended 31st December, and include imports and exports of wool 
belonging to two distinct clips. A further defect in the comparability of successive 
clips is due to the circumstance that owing to climatic or other conditions, the time of 
shearing may be so far delayed that one clip may include almost thirteen months’ growth 
of wool, while the succeeding one may include little more than eleven months’ 
growth. 


8. Wool-producing Countries in Southern Hemisphere.—The next table, 
compiled by one of the leading English wool-broking firms, furnishes interesting evidence 
of the relative importance of the three great wool-producing areas of the Southern 
Hemisphere. ‘The figures given are the latest available, and represent for the respective 
years the imports of wool into Europe and North America :— 


IMPORTS OF WOOL INTO EUROPE AND NORTH AMERICA, 
1912 TO 1916. 


Australia and | Average Value 


Year. Sop eclant! | Cape Colony. River Plate. | Total. of ee 
| } 
Bales. | Bales. Bales. Bales. = 
Lea ae 2,463,000 | 463,000 | 497,000 3,423,000 15.0 
LOLS? es .. | 2,296,000 484,000 | 437,000 3,217,000 16.5 
1914 .. 5 | 2,332,000 | 499,000 | 406,000 3,237,000 17.0 
1915 .. .. | 2,157,000 | 519,000 378,000 | 3,054,000 19.0 
L916...) -» | 1,919,000 500,000 344,000 2,763,000 27.0 


ae 
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As the River Plate bale is much larger than the Australasian or Cape bale, a comparison 
of the number Dales is somewhat misleading. Allowing approximately for the difference 
ae, the several bales, it may be said that during the five years shewn above the 

JUiportations from Australia and New Zealare¢ Tepresented about 65 per cent. of the 
total. : = 


9. United Kingdom Importation of Wool.—The quantity and value of wool imported 
into the United Kingdom during the year 1918 from the principal wool-producing 
countries furnish evidence of the important position which the Commonwealth 
eg in the supply of wool to the mother country. This is shewn in the following 
table :— 


IMPORTS OF WOOL INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1918. 


Country from Country from 


which Imported. Quantity. Value. which Imported. Quantity. | Value. 
ee = — —— = =— = We = 
lbs. § lbs. | £ 
Australia .. 204,756,535 20,104,417 Iceland and | 
New Zealand ., | 89,298,811 | 7,450,411 || Greenland .. | 560,352 | 52,910 
British India .. , 61,854,588 | 3,485,219 || Uruguay | 470,500 | 24,000 
Union of 8. Africa | 31,270,561 | 2,922,604 || China.. me 184,073 17,915 
Argentine Re- U.S. of America | 10,836 | 1,626 
public re 6,248,797 654,936 | British Posses- | 
Turkey, Asiatic 6,175,014 452,918 SIONS, N,e:1., 3. | 872,595 | 66,706 
Falkland Islands | 5,772,256 442,954 | Foreign Coun- 
Perm ).: a8 1,670,383 250,550 | tries, n.e.i.*.. | 713,927 | 63,108 
Chile .. re: 1,372,975 175,363 2 
Egypt .. Sy 2,221,544 173,839 || Total .. |413,453,747 | 36,339,476 


It will be seen that of the total importations of wool into the United Kingdom, 
Australian wool represented nearly -50 per cent. of quantity and over 55 per cent. 
of value, and New Zealand nearly 22 per cent. of quantity and 20} per cent. of value. 
It is interesting to note that a total of 396,046,890 lbs., valued at £34,646, 150 was received 
from British Possessions, being a little under 96 per cent. of the total weight imported, 
and 95 per cent. of the total value. 


10. The Wool Market.—(i) General. A résumé of Australian wool market conditions 
for the seasons 1907-8 to 1912-13 will be found in Year Book No. 7 (pages 296 and 297), 
for the season 1913-14 in Year Book No. 8 (page 297), and for the seasons 1914-15 and 
1915-16 in Year Book No. 10 (page 310). 


(ii) Purchase by British Government. The purchase by the Imperial Government 
of the balance of the Australian wool clip, for the season 1916-17, was brought about 
as a result of war conditions. Owing to the demand for wool for British and Allied 
military clothing, it was decided to acquire the Australian clip at the flat rate of 154d. 
per pound greasy—an increase of 55 per cent. on the prices ruling in the season imme- 
diately preceding the war, viz., 1913-14. The control of the scheme was placed in the 
hands of a body called the Central Wool Committee, assisted by a committee in each 
State. These committees consisted of representatives of the wool growers, wool sellers, 
wool buyers, manufacturers, and scourers or fellmongers. In addition the Central Wool 
Committee had a Government nominee, who acted as chairman. The broad policy 
laid down was that existing trade conditions were not to be disturbed , this meant that 
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the carrying out of the details of the scheme was left to the trade itself, The wool was 
prepared, catalogued and shewn in the usual way, but instead of being sa1g petri 
auction, it was valued by duly appointed Government Wool Appraisers, accor, P ms 
table of limits prepared by a body of experts acting as an Advisory Board to the Centré. 
Wool Committee. On appraisement, the wom torame the property of the Imperial 
Government, and was shipped as freight space became avanot1. the allotment of freight 
being on the basis of the quantity of wool appraised in each State. 


The Central Wool Committee, at the request of the Imperial Government, undertook 
to scour and re-class as much wool as would keep the local industries going to their full 
capacity. 


(iii) Financial. Funds received from the Imperial Government were used to effect 
a payment of 90 per cent. of the appraised price to wool brokers for distribution to the 
growers within fourteen days from the final date of each series of appraisements. The 
balance of 10 per cent. was withheld for possible adjustments. The money so retained 
was placed at interest, the earnings being added to the amount available for final 
distribution. The average appraised price per pound having worked out less than the 
purchase price of 154$d., the money retained, amounting to £2,313,461, was paid over on 
the 14th August, 1917. A dividend—the first—of 10 per cent. was paid on 23rd October, 
1917, amounting to £2,312,608. This represents slightly more than the payment in full 
of the flat rate of 153d. per pound. A small dividend will follow as soon as final 
adjustments can be made. 


(iv) Quantity and Value of Wool Appraised, 1916-17. The quantity of wool appraised 
under the Imperial Government’s purchase of a portion of the clip for the season 1916-17 
amounted to 323,752,519 Ibs. greasy, and 34,307,991 lbs. scoured, equivalent to 
392,368,501 lbs. of wool in the grease. The average appraised price per pound of wool 
in the grease was 14.72d., the average for scoured wool was 22.86d. per pound, and the 
average of all wool—greasy, and scoured calculated as greasy—appraised under the 
scheme was 14.15d. per pound, the difference between this average and the 15}d. basis 
being equal to 9.5 per cent. on the average appraised price. 


(v) Purchase of 1917-18 Clip. The organisation for the carrying out of the 
Imperial Government’s purchase of the Australian wool clip 1917-18 was the same as 
for the balance of the season 1916-17. 


With the exception of a few modifications necessary for the better working of the 
scheme, no alteration was made in the method of appraisement. 


Ninety per cent. of the appraised value was paid to wool growers through the wool 
selling brokers fourteen days after the completion of each series of appraisements, 
10 per cent. again being withheld for possible adjustments. 


The total quantity of greasy wool appraised was 569,629,520 Ibs., and scoured 
wool 47,340,403 Ibs., a total of 616,969,923 Ibs., equal to 664,310,326 lbs. greasy. 


~ The average appraised price of the greasy wool was 14.98d. per lb., and of the scoured 
wool 25.62d. per lb. The average appraised price on the greasy basis works out 


at 14.68d. per lb. The difference between this and the flat rate of 153d. is equal to 
5.59 per cent. of the appraised price. 
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The 10 per cent. retention money, together with a dividend of 5 per cent., was 
distributed in all centres on the 21st August, 1918, involving a sum of approximately 
£6,094,713. A small further dividend will be payable when outstanding accounts are 
finally adjusted. 


PARTICULARS OF PURCHASE OF 1917-18 AUSTRALIAN WOOL CLIP. 


| Values. 
Quantity of Wool Appraised. ‘ 

| Appraised | Based on Flat 

Purchased by— — | Value. | Rate Value. 

Pee ee Pe | aie a 

| ae 

Bales. Fadges. Sacks. hes a | £ s. d. £ $. a. 
British Govern- | Greasy |1,627,360 18,136 | 190,587 |553,713,279 [34,619,564 19 9/36,555,476 4 11 
ment .. | Seoured) 197,246 697 745 46,196,661 | 4,956,855 0 7| 5,234,040 4 10 


39,576,420 0 4/41,789,516 9 9 
| 


Total 1,824,606 18,833 | 191,332 |599,909,940 


| 
—— 


Woollen Manu- Greasy 37,187 493 | 15,682 | 13,185,745 | 715,302 10 3) 755,301 18 
facturers ae Scoured? 4,632 16 23 | 1,132;587 | 95,444 17 0) 100,782 1 


om 


Total 41,819 509 15,705 | 14,318,332 | 810,747 7 3) 856,084 0 2 
: | | 


242,987 10 4| 255,836 2 9 


Wool Top Manu-_ Greasy 7,936 iz oe | 2,780,496 | 
facturers .. | Scoured 46 5s 35 11,155 | 1,835 18 7| 1,938 11 9 
Seat = | ee Se |e _| 
| | 
Total 7,982 1 oe 2,741,051 | 244,123 8 11) 257,774 14 6 


4/37,566,614 6 2 
2| 5,336,760 18 3 


| | | | 
Total Purchased | Greasy |1,672,483 | 18,630 | 206,269 569,629,520 |35,577,155 0 
Scoured "201,924 713) 768 | 47,340,403 5,054,135 16 


42,903,375 4 


Or 


en Fig | | 
Total 11,874,407 19,343 | 207,037 |616,969,923 (40,631,290 16 6 
| | | 


| 
| 
| 
aes 


Grand total in | | | | | 
terms of Greasy | ee | oF is oe 664,310,326 | ee j42,908,376 4 


ou 


Note.—Woollen manufacturers obtained their supplies at the appraised price, but wool top 
manufacturers were required to pay the flat rate value for all their purchases. 


(vi) Purchase of 1918-19 Clip. The purchase of the 1918-19 clip and appraisement 
thereof were virtually carried out on the same lines as for the clip of 1917-18. 


The total wodl appraised during the 1918-19 season consisted of 599,447,103 Ibs. 
greasy and 52,662,569 lbs. scoured wool, or an equivalent of 704,772,241 lbs. in terms of 
greasy. 

The total greasy wool appraised represented avalue of £38,310,763, the average 
price being 15.34d. per lb., while the scoured value was £5,670,405, or an average per Ib. 
of 25.84d. 

Reducing all appraised wool to a greasy basis the average price would be 14.98d. 
per lb. 

The difference between the appraised price and the flat rate of 154d. was 3.49 per 
cent. of the appraisement. 


A dividend of 34 per cent., together with the 10 per cent. retained, or a total of 
134 per cent., was accordingly made payable on the 26th August, 1919. 
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PARTICULARS OF PURCHASE OF 1918-19 AUSTRALIAN WOOL CLIP. 


Values. 

: —- a 
| Quantity of Wool Appraised. Based on 
| Appraised Plat Rate 

Purchased by— — alue. | Value. 
SUNN AE GERGUE IESE (AL 
| Bales. | Fadges. Sacks. Weight in Ibs. £ £ 


| | 
sri r , | Greas 1,700,290 22,878 235,423 579,168,627 36,975,793 
i pian doomed 217,092 872 668 51,121,844 5,504,575 1 


Total (1,917,382 | 23,750 | 236,091 | 630,290,471 | 42,480,368 | 43,963,348 


~ _ é — — = 


Woollen Manufac- | Greasy 37,507 300 10,862 13,189,300 Pa 
turers .. .. | Scoured | 4,542 10 1 1,108,427 = | 
| i 
} | — — — — — —-——_ — —— — 
| Total 42,049 310 10,863 | 14,297,727 839,756 | 869,072 
| _ et ie i ie es — 
| | 
Wool Top Manufac- | Greasy | 21,257 | 4 as 7,089,176 
turers .. -- | Scoured 1,896 ote es 432,298 
Total 23,153 4 ee 7,521,474 661,044 684,120 
Total Purchased ., | Greasy (1,759,054 | 23,182 | 246,285 599,447,103 | 38,310,763 | 38,714,292 
| Scoured 223,530 882 669 52,662,569 5,670,405 6,802,248 


a os 7 | 
Total 1,982,584 24,064 246,954 | 652,109,672 43,981,168 45,516,540 


Grand total in terms 
of Greasy hy at ea ae. aie 704,772,241 tea 45,516,540 


Woollen manufacturers again purchased at appraised price, while the wool tops 
companies paid the flat rate and have contracted to pay in addition a percentage 
increase equal to that of the final dividend on the whole clip when determined. 


Arrangements having been concluded for the purchase by the Imperial Government 
of the Australian wool clip for the currency of the war, and for one full wool year thereafter, 
the agreement embraces the 1919-20 season’s production, the conditions being on the 
same lines as for previous seasons. The quantity of appraised wool in the Commonwealth 
awaiting shipment overseas on 30th June, 1919, was 127,266 bales of the 1917-18 season 
and 1,211,427 bales of 1918-19 season, or a total of 1,338,693 bales, representing a value 
of approximately £28,772,000. 


(vii) Average Export_Value. The average values per lb. of Australian greasy wool 
according to the export returns for the past five years have been as follows :— 


EXPORT VALUE PER LB. OF AUSTRALIAN GREASY WOOL, 1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


Year we oe xs a 1914-15, 1915-16. / 1916-17. | 1917-18, | 1918-19. 
, 2 ee pee Nee Si om (ee 
i oe Pi a a? 
Average value per lb. .. ate 945 | 11.86 | 15.81 16.71 | 16.49 
| 


I 


(viii) Laports of Wool from each State, and Quantity sold Locally. Over 86} per 
cent, of the wool grown in Australia was sold in the local markets prior to export from the 
Commonwealth during 1913-14. Under normal conditions prior to the war buyers from 


-—_— 
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the United Kingdom, France, Germany, and other Epropean countries, also from 
America, Japan, China, and India, attended the sales conducted in Sydney, Melbourne, 
Geelong, Brisbane, Adelaide, Fremantle, Hobart, and Launceston. 


The following table shews the number of bales of wool exported oversea from each 
State during the season ended 30th June, 1919, and bales appraised or sold for 
shipment, for use in local woollen mills, for scouring, etc. It must be noted 
that as considerable quantities of wool grown in some States are sold in or shipped 
from others, these figures do not shew actual local production, but total oversea 
shipments and sales. The estimated quantity of wool produced in each State is given 
on page 333. 


EXPORTS OF WOOL TO PLACES OUTSIDE THE COMMONWEALTH, AND THE 
QUANTITY APPRAISED OR SOLD IN THE SEVERAL STATES, DURING THE 
SEASON ENDED 30th JUNE, 1919. 


State. Overseas Exports. A See 
| | 
Bales. % | Bales. %G 
New South Wales... ss 827,089 44.71 | 766,313 B43 
Victoria .. ne a 484,660 26.20 | 602,370 | 29.66 
Queensland ne Ae 261,022 14.11 304,583 | 15.00 
South Australia e. me 182,352 9.86 | 190,752 | 9.39 
Western Australia .. oe 79,371 4,29 | 130,596 6.43 
Tasmania .. ae Pl 15,362 | 0.83 36,302 | 1.79 
Commonwealth .. os 1,849,856 100.00 | 2,030,916 100.00 


(ix) Exports of Wool from Commonwealth and Quantity sold Locally. The number 
of bales of wool exported from the Commonwealth and the number sold at local sales prior 
to shipment, or taken for local use, during 1895, 1900, 1905, 1910, and the succeeding 
four seasons is shewn in the following table :— 


EXPORTS OF WOOL FROM THE COMMONWEALTH, AND THE QUANTITY SOLD 
LOCALLY FROM 1895 TO 1914. 


| | | Ratio of Wool 

Year ended 30th June. | Overseas Exports. Local Sales.(a) | sold locally to 
| | Exports. 

Bales. | Bales. % 

1895 ae ae al 1,595,652 817,333 51.22 
1900 ae Se he 1,221,163 | 807,031 66.09 
1905 a oe fa 1,218,969 | 926,940 76.04 
1910 60 0 Sy || 1,921,705 1,624,561 84.54 
1911 fe aus aa | 1,975,378 | 1,642,555 83.15 
1912 og rc oe 2,020,547 1,700,494 84.16 
1913 bi 46 ts 1,718,486 1,518,650 88.37 
1914 60 a3 Se 1,966,576 | 1,703,744 86.64 


(a) Including wool absorbed by local woollen mills and wool-scouring establishments. 


The steady development of the Australian wool market is clearly shewn in this 
table. In the nineteen years ended 1914, the quantity sold locally more than doubled, 
and the ratio of wool sold locally to that exported increased from 51 per cent. in 1895 
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to over 86} per cent. in the season ended 30th June, 1914. The abnormal conditions 
obtaining since the outbreak of war have materially affected the ratios, which in 
consequence are no longer serviceable as a measure of growth of the local market. 


(x) Quantities of Various Descriptions of Wool Sold or Appraised in each State. 
The quantities and ratios of the various descriptions of wool marketed in each State are 
shewn in the following table :— 


PROPORTIONS OF THE VARIOUS DESCRIPTIONS OF WOOL SOLD OR APPRAISED 
LOCALLY IN THE SEVERAL STATES OF THE COMMONWEALTH DURING THE 
SEASON ENDED 30th JUNE, 1919. 


Common- 


Description of Wool. | N.S.W. Victoria. Q'land.  S. Aust, W. Aust. Tasmania. \Yonitn 

Bales. Bales. Bales. Bales. Bales. Bales. Bales. 
Greasy .. .. |672,265 | 546,390 | 237,602 | 184,710 | 127,762 | 36,137 | 1,804,866 
Scoured .. | 94,048 | 55,980 | 66,981 6,042 2,834 165 226,050 
Total .. | 766,313 | 602,370 | 304,583 | 190,752 | 130,596 36,302 2,030,916 
Fleece, etc. .. | 727,693 | 554,545 | 289,120 | 172,919 | 117,555 34,928 1,896,760 
Lambs’ .. ; 38,620 | 47,825 15,463 | 17,833 | 13,041 1,374 134,156 
Total .. | 766,313 |602,370 304,583 190,752 130,596 36,302 2,030,916 
Merino .. .. | 536,419 | 284,169 | 296,202 | 165,734 | 121,010 13,123 | 1,416,657 

Crossbred and _ all 

strong breeds .. | 229,894 318,201 8,381 25,018 9,586 | 23,179 614,259 


Total =« | £66,313 602,370 304,583 | 190,752 130,596 36,302 | 2,030,916 


o/ of of o/ oy 


G | /0_ te) (a) is) 40 % % 
jreasy .. -. | 87.73 90.71 78.01 96.83 | 97.83 | 99.55 | 88.8 
Scoured .. | 12.97] 9.99] 91.09 | 3.17 £17) G48 1 Voie 
| 
Total —.. 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
| 
Fleece, ote. .. 94.96 | 92.06) 94.92 90.65 | 90.01 96.92 93.39 
Lambs’ .. bre 5.04 7.94 | 6.08 9.35 9.99 3.78 | 6.61 


= | | | al 


Total .. | 100.00 | 100.00 100.00 100.00 , 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 


Merino .. .. | 70.00 | 47.18 | 97.25 | § 92.6 | | i. 
Crossbred and all | a ue: “9 | pes | at's 
strong breeds .. | 30.00 | 52.82 | 2.75 | 18.12| 7.34] 63.85 | 30.25 

| | | i 
Total .. 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 | 100.00 


| 
| 


ay Wool in the grease represented nearly 89 per abnk,’ of the total marketed during 
: ats Of fleece and lambs’ wool, the former represents 93.39, and the latter 
‘61 percent. The class of wool produced is principally merino, which is almost exclusively 
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grown in the northern, western, and central parts of the continent, the bulk of the 
merino wool dealt with in Victoria coming from Riverina and other parts of New 
South Wales. Victoria, the southern parts of South Australia and of New South Wales, 
and Tasmania, produce nearly the whole of the crossbred and other strong bred wools. 


(xi) Percentages in each State of Various Descriptions of Wool Sold or Appraised. 
The following table gives the percentages of each description of wool sold or appraised 
in the several States during the season 1918-19 :— 


PERCENTAGE OF BALES OF EACH DESCRIPTION OF WOOL SOLD OR APPRAISED 
IN THE SEVERAL STATES ON THE TOTAL SOLD OR APPRAISED IN THE 
COMMONWEALTH, 1918-19. 


| 
Description of Wool. NeSawis Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tasmania. 


Common- 


wealth. 

O/ o/ O/ oO/ | O/ O/ | 19} 
/o 70 /0 1). | /0 io || ON 
Greasy Sr 37.25 30.27 1S oT 10.23 | 7.08 | 2.00 | 100.00 
Scoured ar 41.61 24.77 29.63 Ze Oiles} 1.25 | 0.07 100.00 
Fleece, ete. .. | 38.36 | 29124| 15.24 9.12] 6.20 | 1.84] 100.00 
Lambs’ 58 28.79 35.65 11.53 13.29 9.72) 1.02 | 100.00 
Merino s+ 37.86 20.06 20.91 11.70 | 8.54 0.93 | 100.00 

Crossbred and ail | 

strong breeds .. Dias lwo”) Neue desi EO | Met5X3 Sam | LOOROO 


§ 6. Hides and Sheepskins. 


1. Extent of Trade.—In addition to the hides and sheepskins treated in the 
tanneries of the several States, a very considerable export trade is carried on, the total 
value of cattle hides and sheepskins exported from Australia during the five years 1914— 
15 to 1918-19 being no less than £10,042,762, or an average of £2,008,552 per annum. 


2. Sheepskins with Wool.—By far the largest item included in the amount 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph arises from the value of sheepskins with wool 
exported, which are shipped principally to the United Kingdom and France. Details 
concerning the number so exported during the five years 1914-15 to 1918-19 are as 
follows :— 


COMMONWEALTH EXPORTS OF SHEEPSKINS WITH WOOL, 1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


| | : 
Rout doprele | 1914-15. | 1015-16. | 1916-17. | 1917-18. tee orale 
At ; , Sled | 
| 
No. No. No. No. | No. | No. | 
United Kingdom 5,844,442 | 3,506,365 | 2,152,016 | 2,172,176 | 6,005,229 | 19,6 0,228 
France .. | 2,227,714 | 1,863,904 753,530 | Gc a0 4,845,148 
U.S. of America 1,016,958 331,706 ve ye a 1,348,664 
Canada +. | 206,876 61,103 46,668 | ae | 56 314,647 
New Zealand .. 39,083 25,283 bi 6.0 49 64,366 
Belgium tia 29,366 ae $5 ni ne 29,366 
Italy .. ar kt othae 9,949 a see 9,949 
Germany aes | 2,578 x aie | Sis Ao | Zee 
Other Countries | 1,051 | 24 ae | = | 62 | 1,137 
Total .. | 9,368,068 | 5,798,334 2,952,214 2,172,176 | 6,005,291 | 26,296,083 
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The next table furnishes corresponding particulars as to value :— 


VALUE OF SHEEPSKINS WITH WOOL EXPORTED FROM THE COMMONWEALTH, 
1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


Cony Mod) | 1914-15. | 1915-16. | 1916-17. | 1917-18. | 1018-19. | Syears. 
== ~ — —— {——— — 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 

United Kingdom — 1,021,432 779,615 | 738,483 732,030 1,845,036 | 5,116,596 
France .. | 387,692.) 283,293 250,783 ates Sf } 921,768 
U.S. of America 213,249 | 97,890 a ie ~ WESTITS9 
Canada a 46,374 | 12,553 10,869 - as 69,796 
New Zealand .. 9,748 6,268 a =e ree 16,016 
Belgium ei ee yc s Be ¥ bs 10,877 
Italy .. 4 a ad 875 se is ee 875 
Germany | 812 - Pie és “ 812 
Other Countries | 468 | 5 oe oe 21 | 494 

Total .. | 1,690,652 1,180,499 | 1,000,135 732,030 | 1,845,057 | 6,448,373 


3. Sheepskins without Wool.—In the case of sheepskins without wool the principal 
countries to which export takes place are the United States of America and the United 
Kingdom. Particulars concerning the quantities exported are as follows :— 


COMMONWEALTH EXPORTS OF SHEEPSKINS WITHOUT WOOL, 
1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


TY eed ee | 194-15. | 101s-16. | 1916-17. | 1917-18. | 1918-19. ‘year, 
| | | = i 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
U.S. of America 640,302 | 1,815,725 | 1,618,517 749,570 | 181,461 | 5,005,575 
United patent | . 720,417 103,497 155,189 | 66,996 444,943 1,491,042 
Canada 3,096 540 184,460 | 74,710 | 162,477 425,283 
Japan ne Sy 1,047 2,949 7,368 | 216 | 11,580 
France ake hy fie 1,098 ei - 1,098 
New Zealand .. | 12 i 24 = 4,968 5,004 
| _—— (ie 
Total .. | 1,363,827 | 1,920,809 | 1,962,237 898,644 794,065 6,939,582 


Corresponding details concerning value are given hereunder :— 


VALUE OF SHEEPSKINS WITHOUT WOOL EXPORTED FROM THE 
COMMONWEALTH, 1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


ape ot etme ME Oe | 1915-16, | 1916-17. | 1917-18. | 1918-19. | been 
: | ; 
= AA ie RE SES, A ese. 
| ul £ £ 2 ee 
U.S. of America 35,766 86,908 126,612 | 74,693 | 21,802 345,781 
United or | 37,875 | 5,243 12,019 9,656 54,669 119,462 
Canada 233 39 13,750 10,335 19,282 43,639 
Japan or ve 83 337 | 685 24 1,129 
France <n on | a | 89 | F ce 89 
New Zealand .. 2 | | 2 as | 279 | 283 
a. |= -— 7 - ja | — 
Total .. | 73,876 | s 92,273 sah 152,809 95,369 | 96,056 510,383 
oe ee ee 


GRAPHS SHEWING NUMBER OF HORSES. CATTLE, SHEEP, AND PIGS IN THE 
COMMONWEALTH FROM 18€0 TO 1918. 
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GRAPHS SHEWING THE PRODUCTION OF BUTTER AND CHEESE, AND BACON AND HAM, 
IN THE COMMONWEALTH, FROM 1896 TO 19138, 
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(See pages 410 and 413.) 
EXPLANATION OF GRAPH.—The hase of each small rectangle represents an interval of one year, and 
the vertical height of each small rectangle denotes in the case of butter 10,000,000 Ibs.; in the case of 
bacon and ham, 4,000,009 Ibs. ; and in the case of cheese 3,000,000 Ibs, 


GRAPHS SHEWING THE QUANTITY AND VALUE OF NET EXPORTS OF BUTTER FROM THE 
COMMONWEALTH, FROM 1901 TO 1918. 
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4. Hides.—The Commonwealth trade in cattle hides has now assumed considerable 
proportions, and during 1914-15 the total value of such hides exported amounted to 
£1,303,201. The exports were principally to the United Kingdom, the United States 
of America and Canada. The disastrous drought of 1914-15 greatly reduced the 
quantity of hides in the succeeding years. This, in conjunction with the increased 
demand for leather, more especially for military purposes, resulted in a considerable 
falling-off in the quantity of hides available for export. ‘To insure against a shortage of 
supplies for home consumption, on the 28th October, 1914, the Government by 
proclamation prohibited the exportation of hides unless the consent in writing of the 
Minister for Trade and Customs was first obtained. The embargo when enforced was in 
the case of heavy hides only. Large quantities of hides are imported into the 
Commonwealth, mainly from New Zealand and the Pacific Islands. The total value of 
cattle hides imported during 1918-19 was £424,339. 

Particulars concerning the export of cattle hides during the past five years are as 
follows :— 


COMMONWEALTH EXPORTS OF CATTLE HIDES, 1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


Country to which Exported. | 1914-15. | 1915-16. | 1916-17. | 1917-18. | 1918-19. | ree 


| 
| No. 


No. No. No. | No. No. 
United Kingdom 3 472,394 | 209,219 | 147,408 | 136,425 | 245,517 | 1,210,963 
U.S. of America = Ie 229.665 “ie 2183 | 4,943 | 2,734 | 240,125 
Canada aya bt 142,928 66,890 19,210 3,338 | 1,302 | 233,668 
Italy ae ae 9,830 97,038 2,034 | Be SE, 109,202 
New Zealand ae 9,067 14,582 11,526 | 1,218 | 3,950 | 40,343 
Belgium .. are 38,520 ce -. | ate ee 38,520 
Japan a ses 6,863 4,006 ar 3,300 | 5,883 | 20,052 
Germany .. ae 18,255 phe be: Sie ih | 18,255 
France is ope 8,803 Te 29 oy 3,733 | and oe | 13,665 
Union of South Africa 480 2,705 | is a | a | 3,185 
Austria-Hungary .. 203 | a | ae | 203 
Other Countries SC 216 | | 216 
re : 
Total ae 937,224 | 395,569 | 186,994 | 149,294 | 259,386 | 1,928,397 
| | | 


In the next table are given particulars relative to the value of cattle hides exported :— 


VALUE OF CATTLE HIDES EXPORTED FROM THE COMMONWEALTH, 
1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


Total for 


Country to which Exported. 1914-15. | 1915-16. | 1916-17. 1917-18, 1918-19. 5 years. 
= 5 ees =|"=2 | a | eee 
x ¥ : 62 | 538. O12 74 075 663 
United Kingdom .. — 666,854 264,517 270,718 | 335,562 , 075,663 
US. ‘of ee Je ee o30,096 aes 5,217 10,638 2,078 348,029 
Canada an 0.978 97,950 | 33,243 5,812 | 2,823 310,806 
Italy se -» | 12,299 | "113,924 | 3,772 oe ana 129,995 
New Zealand Se l3.0038 4 15.740 | 24,158 | 3,456 | 8,328 64,685 
Belgium .. Ol () ou so il 9 = 51,910 
Japan Ee oo |) WeeOlesy | 8,479 | ai 8,929 | 15,479 pion 
German a wee ee OO l% a 8 ie x i 
France 3 = ao LIBEL 1,780 7, Ab oe Ae | 22,843 
Union of South Africa | 531 3,038 | ee | is | ag | ae 
Austria-Hungary .. © 355 ar Be ts eee ail sor 
Other Countries pe ail 274 =) 7 Ln Ms | y 
pire See oe 
Total ft 303,201 505,428 | 344,260 | 364,397 566,720 | 3,084,006 
| ; eed ell atee eee ke Pee 
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The number and value of cattle hides, including calfskins imported into the 
Commonwealth during the five years 1914-15 to 1918-19 are as follows :— 


CATTLE HIDES IMPORTED INTO THE COMMONWEALTH, 1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


| 


Particulars. | 1914-15. | 1916-16. | 1916-17. | 1917-18, | 1918-19. | gyrase 
| | 
No. >: .. | 83,405 | 146,657 94,065 | 132,218 | 260,237 | 716,582 


Value vr £ 145,633 | 293,052 161,380 | 151,531 424,339 | 1,175,935 


During the past five years the exports of calfskins amounted to 519,089, valued at 
£148,533, and of horse hides, 4,525, valued at £3,457 ; the imports of horse hides during 
the same period amounting to 6,439, valued at £6,721. 


§ 7. Graphical Representation of Pastoral Production. 


1. General.—As comparatively complete statistics relative to the number of horses, 
cattle, sheep and pigs are available from 1860, the graphical representation of the 
fluctuations in numbers for the Commonwealth as a whole, shewn on page 345, covers 
the period from 1860 to 1918. 


2. Horses.—With relatively unimportant fluctuations the number of horses in the 
Commonwealth increased at a fairly consistent rate until 1895, when a decline set in, 
culminating in the losses of the drought of 1902. At this latter point the number was 
practically identical with that for 1890. From 1902 onwards a rapid improvement was 
experienced, the total for 1913 being the highest then recorded. The disastrous 
drought of 1914-15 was responsible for heavy losses, the number recorded at the close of 
the latter year being considerably less than in 1912. The substantial increases which 
have taken place during the last three years have been responsible for the number of 
horses in Australia attaining its maximum at the end of 1918. 


3. Cattle—The graph for cattle furnishes evidence of rapid increase in number, 
interrupted by four marked periods of deoline, of which the first extended from 1862 to 
1866, the second from 1881 to 1885, the third from 1894 to 1902. So extensive was 
this last-mentioned decline that the number receded to that of 1879. From 1902 a 
rapid recovery took place, and the total for 1911 exceeded that existing at the end of the 
year 1895, though still short of the 12,311,617 cattle recorded in 1894. The fourth period 
of decline commenced in 1912, the figures from that year to 1914 shewing a slight 
decline, while those for 1915 shew a very serious falling-off, the difference between the 
1911 and 1915 returns amounting to over 16 per cent. In 1916 the number of cattle 
commenced to ascend, and, assisted by considerable increases during the next two 
seasons, reached its highest point in 1918. 


4. Sheep.—In the case of sheep the graph furnishes evidence of six periods in 
which the upward movement in number has been arrested or reversed. The first of 
these occurred between 1868 and 1871, the second between 1875 and 1877, the third 
during 1884, the fourth, by far the most serious, between 1891 and 1902, the fifth 
during 1912, and the sixth during 1914-15. From 1902 to 1907 a rapid increase took 
place succeeded by a slight decline in 1908, and a further advance in 1909, 1910, and 1911, 
the point reached in the latter year being the highest since 1894. The return for 1912 
shews a considerable decrease ; this was followed by an increase in 1913, but there was 
a heavy falling-off in 1914, amounting to 74 per cent., and a still heavier one in 1915, 
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amounting to over 11 per cent., the total number of sheep in the latter year being the 
lowest since 1904. As in the case of all other live stock, substantial increases in the 
number of sheep took place during the next three seasons, the number recorded for 1918 
being the highest since 1911. 


5. Pigs.—The graph for pigs exhibits more numerous fluctuations than that for 
any of the other classes of live stock represented, and from 1904 to 1908 furnished 
evidence of a persistent decline. In 1909, however, an upward movement took place ; 
and this was well maintained during the two succeeding years, the 1911 returns exceeding 
all previous records, There was a considerable decrease in 1912, and a smaller one 
during 1918. The 1914 returns, however, shew an upward tendency, followed by a sharp 
decline during 1915, and even sharper increases in 1916 and 1917, the number of pigs 
in the latter year reaching its maximum. During 1918 the number of pigs in Australia 
decreased by 255,463. or 22 per cent. ; 
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SECTION VIII. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION. 


NotTE.—Except where otherwise stated, the “ agricultural " years bereinafter 
mentioned are taken as ending on the 30th June. 


§ 1. Introductory. 


1. Early Attempts at Agriculture—The instructions issued to Captain Phillip on 
the 25th April, 1787, directed him, amongst other things, to proceed as soon as possible 
to the cultivation of the soil ‘‘ under such regulations as may appear to be necessary and 
best calculated for securing supplies of grain and provisions.” When the settlers landed 
at Botany Bay, however, it was found that the glowing accounts published in England 
by members of Captain Cook’s expedition of the fertility of the soil in that locality 
were considerably overdrawn. Even when Phillip and his company moved round to 
Port Jackson on the 26th January, 1788, matters were for a time in no better case. The 
ground in the immediate neighbourhood of the settlement was not suitable for the 
cultivation of cereal crops, and when the time came to cultivate the soil it was found 
that there were very few who possessed the slightest acquaintance with the art of 
husbandry. 


2. The First Sowing.—In his despatch of the 15th May, 1788, Captain Phillip states 
that it was proposed to sow eight acres with wheat and barley, although, owing to the 
depredations of field mice and ants, he was doubtful of the success of the crops. 


3. Discovery of Suitable Agricultural Land.—A branch settlement was formed at 
Rosehill, on the Parramatta River, towards the close of 1788, and here grain crops were 
successfully raised. In his despatch of 12th February, 1790, Phillip refers to the harvest 
at Rosehill at the end of December, 1789, as consisting of 200 bushels of wheat and 60 
of barley, in addition to small quantities of oats, Indian corn, and flax. By the year 
1791 there were 213 acres under crop in this locality. In 1792 a new settlement was 
formed at Toongabbie, about three miles westward of Parramatta, where Phillip states 
“‘ there are several thousand acres of exceeding good ground.” The Hawkesbury Valley, 
which probably contains some of the richest land in the world, was first settled in 1794. 
For a long time agricultural operations in Australia were restricted to the narrow belt of 
country between the tableland and the east coast of New South Wales, as it was not 
until the year 1813 that a passage was discovered across the Blue Mountains to the 
fertile plains of the west. 


§ 2. Progress of Agriculture. 


1. Early Records.—In an “‘ Account of Live Stock and Ground under Crop in New 
South Wales, 19th August, 1797,” Governor Hunter gives the acreage under crop as 


follows :—Wheat, 3,361 acres; maize, 1,527 acres ; barley, 26 acres ; potatoes, 11 acres ; 
and vines, 8 acres. 


At a muster taken in 1808 the following was the return of crops :—Wheat, 6,877 
acres ; maize, 3,389 acres; barley, 544 acres; oats, 92 acres ; peas and beans, 100 acres ; 


oe 301 acres; turnips, 13 acres; orchards, 546 acres; and flax and hemp, 
acres. 
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By the year 1850 the area under crop had increased to 491,000 acres, of which 
198,000 acres were cultivated in what is now the State of New South Wales, and 169,000 
acres in Tasmania. At the end of 1850 the area under cultivation in Victoria, which 
was then the Port Phillip District of New South Wales, was 52,190 acres. 


The gold discoveries of 1851 and subsequent years had at first a very disturbing effect 
on agricultural progress, the area under crop declining from 491,000 acres in 1850 to 
458,000 acres in 1854; the area under cultivation in New South Wales decreased by 
nearly 66,000 acres, while in Tasmania a falling-off of over 41,000 acres was experienced. 
The demand for agricultural products occasioned by the large influx of population was, 
however, soon reflected in the increased area cultivated, for at the end of 1858 the land 
under crop in Australia totalled over a million acres. The largest increase took place in 
Victoria, which returned an area of 299,000 acres. For the same year South Australia had 
264,000 acres in cultivation, Tasmania 229,000 acres, and New South Wales 223,000 
acres. 


2. Progress of Cultivation since 1860.—The following table shews the area under 
crop in each of the Commonwealth States and Territories at decennial intervals since 
1860 and during each of the last five seasons. The area under permanent artificially- 
sown grasses is excluded in all the States, except for the years 1860-79 in the case of New 
South Wales, where the acreage cannot be separated. During those years, however, 
the area laid down under permanent grasses could not have been very large :— 


AREA UNDER CROP IN AUSTRALIA, 1860 TO 1918-19. 


Season. | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. |Tasmania.| aot ee C’wealth. 


,189,456 | 333,384 | 274 |4,371 | 18,528,234 
004,944 | 270,526 | 274 | 2,131 | 16,806,380 
679,772 | 238,199 | 134 | 1,744 | 14,298,982 
605,088 | 254,109 | 99 |1,779 | 13,332,393 


1915-16 | 5,796,376 | 5,711,265 | 729,588 | 3,763,570 | 
1916-17 | 5,164,434 | 4,851,335 | 885,259 | 3,627,477 | 
1917-18 | 4,461,172 | 4,110,225 | 727,958 | 3,079,778 | 


1918-19 | 3,891,823 | 3,942,899 | 525,517 | 3,111,079 | 


Acres. | Acres. | Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres, Acres,.| Acres.| Acres. 
1860-1 | 260,798 | 387,282 | 3,353 359,284 24,705 | 152,860 ont 75 1,188,282 
1870-1 426,976 | 692,840 | 52,210 801,571 | 54,527 | 157,410 ne me 2,185,534 
1880-1 | 629,180 | 1,548,809 | 113,978 | 2,087,237 57,707 | 140,788 af ide 4,577,699 
1890-1 852,704 | 2,031,955 | 224,993 | 2,093,515 69,678 | 157,376 Be ys 5,430,221 
1900-1 | 2,445,564 | 3,114,132 | 457,397 | 2,369,680 | 201,338 | 224,352 ‘ve ae 8,812,463 
1910-11 | 3,386,017 | 3,952,070 | 667,113 | 2,746,334 | 855,024 | 286,920 360 ae 11,893,838 
1914-15 | 4,807,001 4,622,759 | 792,568 | 3,282,364 867,547 | 274,474 391 | 4,870 | 15,651,974 
| 


The increase in the area under crop during the past ten years has been most marked 
in the case of New South Wales, Western Australia, and South Australia, the respective 
increases being 1,176,517, 1,019,749, and 789,366 acres. During the same period an 
increase of 481,138 acres was experienced in Victoria, while Tasmania and Queensland 
suffered decreases of 15,237 and 10,383 acres respectively. The total area under crop 
in the Commonwealth increased during the period by 3,441,150 acres. The percentage 
of increase was particularly high in Western Australia, viz., 174 per cent. New South 
Wales had an increase of 43 per cent., while South Australia and Victoria added to their 
areas under crop to the extent of 34 and 14 per cent. respectively. The decreases for the 
ten years represented about 6 per cent. in Tasmania and 2 per cent. in Queensland, while 
the increase for the whole of the Commonwealth during the same period was 35 per 


cent. 


3. Relation to Population.—From the following table it will be seen that the acreage 
under crop per 1000 of the population has consistently declined in all the States during the 


past four years. The decreased areas are particularly noticeable in New South Wales, 
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Australia, and Western Australia, and are mainly attributable to the 


Victoria, South 
Details for the past five seasons 


decline of wheat growing in Australia since 1915-16. 
are as follows :— 


TOTAL AREA UNDER CROP PER 1,000 OF POPULATION, 1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


Season. N.S.W. |Victoria.| Q’land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust.) Tas. (Nor. Ter. ‘Fed. Ter. C’wealth. 
iat g toe fae , , & ere ee _| | 

Acres. | Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. | Acres. Acres. 

1914-15 .. 2582 | 3,20) jg 7,431 5,782 1,363 98 | 2,486 | 3,168 
1915-16 .. | 3,099 4,025 | 1,075 8,584 6,885 1,658 © 60 2,390 3,757 
1916-17 .. 2,779 | 3,468 | 1,322 8,383 | 6,493 1,353 57 | 959 | 3,447 
1917-18 .. | 2,373 | 2,913 | 1,074 | 7,060 | 5,429 |” 1,172 27 | 829 | 2,897 
1918-19 .. 2,016 | 2,756 757 6,980 5,121 1,217 21 797 2,650 


4, Relation to Total Area.—The next table furnishes a comparison of the area under 
crop in the Commonwealth and the several States and Territories, with the respective 
total areas. For the Commonwealth as a whole, the area under crop in 1918-19 
represented only about one acre in every 143. In Victoria the proportion was about 
one acre in every 14, in New South Wales one in 51, in Tasmania one in 66, in South 
Australia one in 78, in Western Australia one in 389, in Queensland one in 820, in 
the Federal Territory one in 338, and in the Northern Territory about one in 
3,385,000. 


PERCENTAGE OF AREA UNDER CROP ON TOTAL AREA, 1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


Season. 


% 
1914-15 .. | 2.4 
1916-16 .. | 2.9 
1916-17 .. | 2.6 
1917-18 .. | 2.28 
1918-19 .. | 1.96 


| N.S.W. | Victoria. 


Q’land. | 8. Aust. Ww. Aust. Tas. 


o/ o/ 

PO. = if o 
0.185 | 1.349 
0.170 | 1.547 
0.206 | 1.491 
0.170 | 1.266 
1.279 


| 
Nor. Ter. 
= 


Fed. Ter. C’ wealth. 


o/ of 
/O 10 
0.834 0.822 
0.749 | 0.973 
0.354 | 0.883 
0.290 | 0.751 
0.296 | 0.700 


5. Artificially-sown Grasses.—In all the States considerable areas are devoted to 
artificially-sown grasses, mainly sown on uncultivated land after burning off the existing 


vegetation and consequently not included with ‘ area under crops.” 


the area under such grasses are as shewn hereunder :— 


AREA UNDER SOWN GRASSES, 1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


Statistics regarding 


New South 


Season. WTalea: 
Acres. 
1914-15 | 1,251,383 
1915-16 | 1,247,029 
1916-17 | 1,357,087 
1917-18 | 1,389,557 
1918-19 | 1,438,382 


Victoria. 


Acres. 
1,202,130 
1,182,995 
1,292,817 
1,268,310 
1,269,493 


Quecns- 
land. 


Acres. 
290,147 
305,186 
363,876 
406,094 
418,467 


South 
Australia. 


Acres. 
24,974 
25,443 
29,644 
20,155 
21,987 


Western 
Australia, 


Acres. 
8,025 
9,119 
8,327 

11,769 
14,158 


| 


Tasmania. 


Fed. | Common- 

Ter. wealth. 

Acres. Acres. 
70 | 3,424,331 
70 3,445,377 
70 3,706,093 
83 3,775,940 
83 3,830,124 

- 
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The considerable increase in the area of the grass lands of the Commonwealth is due 
in large measure to the great development of the dairying industry which has taken 
place during recent years, and which is referred to in the succeeding section. 


§ 3. Relative Importance of Crops. 


1. Various Crops.—In the following table are furnished details concerning the areas 
in the several States under each of the principal crops for the season 1918-19 :— 


DISTRIBUTION OF CROPS IN AUSTRALIA, 1918-19. 


| | 
: eee ee A eer (Te Ina lay 2 oe Nor. | Fed. | Total for 
Crop. | N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust.| Tas. inte, || Gite, | Ceacatin 
| 
| | | 
| Acres. | Acres. | Acres. Acres. Acres. | Acres. | Acres.| Acres.) Acres. 

Wheat. . .. (2,409,633 2,214,490 | 21,637 /2,186,349 |1,146,103 NOU iZnee 36 | 7,990,165 
Oats .. .. | 86,421 | 342,867 298 160,823 141,459 36,231] .. 53 768,152 
Maize .. .. | 114,582 | 22,559 | 149,505 112 39 | eg Uhm eee 286,812 
Barley— | + | 

Malting a | 5,929 | 52,222 1,082 | 109,920 3,994 |. 6,039) .. a6 179,186 

Other i 2,051 | 47,976 234 20,437 3,988 997) .. ae 75,683 
Beans and Peas.. | 557 | 12,398 70 7,542 | 361 | 35,602] .. an 56,530 
Rye .. | 1,330 | 982 2 631 466 | 7 eee ar 3,386 
Other Cereals .. | ne sre | 44 e 29 | Ibe] s 187 
Hayy .. | 813,379 | 984,479 | 54,772 | 501,731 | 249,796 | 87,136 30 | 1,581 | 2,692,904 
Green Forage .. | 331,079 73,641 90,635 56,067 28,141 6,827| 55 50 586,440 
Grass Seed = ae 2,152 2,021 102 ne HP Lee «an me 5,553 
Orchards and other | | 

Fruit Gardens | 67,432 85,130 | 24,250 30,085 20,412 | 37,424; .. 18 264,751 
Vines— | | 

Productive .. | 6,595 | 19,618 1,175 26,149 2,350 ae rae ne 55,887 

Unproductive. . 2,145 6,454 112 4,874 586 | aa a is 14,171 
Market Gardens.. | 10,004 11,594 1,814 1,405 2,237 BOO! cs. 39 27,482 
Sugar-cane— | | 

Productive .. | 4,566 os 111,572 no ae 50 65 Ba 116,188 

Unproductive.. | 5,924 site 48,962 a at is on oe 54,886 
Potatoes 50 20,877 51,620 6,434 3,275 3,93: 25,023 27 2 111,169 
Onions.. a 335 5,512 88 367 | 75 33) A.) 0 6,410 
Other root crops 761 1,997 2,716 387 | 120 | 2,842 2. 8,825 
Tobacco ae 1,680 | 167 213 xe | oe | na . ke 2,060 
Broom Millet’ .. 3,019 1,876 305 We =¥ se 10_ 5,210 
Pumpkins and | 

Melons Se 2,363 | 1,161 4,603 287 | 401 | Es 40 Fee 8,855 
Hops .. See aa ve) ie 2 a t 1,260) o St 1,333 
All other crops .. | 1,161 3,933 2,973 534 | 595 DZ mers ne 9,718 

Tatal area .. |3,891,823 |3,942,899 | 525,517 |3,111,079 1,605,088 | 254,109 99 |1,779 |13,332,393 


2. Relative Areas of Crops in States and Territories.—Taking the principal crops, 
i.e., those in the case of which the cultivation amounts to more than 50,000 acres in the 
Commonwealth, the proportion of each in the various States and Territories to the total 
area under crop for the season 1918-19 is shewn in the next table. In four of the States, 
viz., New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, and Western Australia, wheat-growing 
for grain is by far the most extensive form of cultivation, while in the same States, the 
hay crop is second in importance. In Victoria, South Australia, and Western Australia 
the oat crop occupies third position, while green forage ranks third in New South Wales 
followed by maize. In Queensland, on the other hand, the three principal crops 
in the order of importance are sugar-cane, maize, and green forage, while in Tasmania 
hay, orchards and fruit gardens, and oats, occupy the leading positions. For the 
Commonwealth as a whole, the wheat, hay, and oat crops represent nearly 86 per cent 


of the total area under crop. 
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PROPORTION OF AREA UNDER CHIEF CROPS, 1918-19. 


| 
Crop. N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land. |S. Aust.) W. Aust. Tas. Nor. Ter. Fed. Ter.|C'wea!th. 
| o/ 0 % o/ o/ 0O/ o/ Oo 
/O /O Oo oO ‘oO /O (0 oO a 0 ’ 
Wheat .. 61.92 56.16 4.12 70.28 | 71.40 4.69 » 2.03 59.93 
Hay she | 20.90 | 24.97 10.42 16.13 15.56 34.29 30.30 88.87 20.20 
Oats ill egee 8.70 | 0.06 5.17 882 | 14.26 oa 2.98 |. 5.76 
Green | ; 
Forage. . 8.51 1.87 17:25 1.80 175 2.68 Ly, 2.81 4.40 
Maize es 2.94 0.57 28.45 0.00 0.00 15.15 2.15 
Orchards 
and Fruit | 
Gardens | 1.73 | 2.16 4.61 0.97 1.27 14.73 om 1.01 1.99 
Barley .. 0.21 2.54 0.25 4.19 0.50 2.77 L.91 
Sugar-cane 0.27 ate 30.55 ee oh: es es = 1.28 
Potatoes .. 0.54 L.31 1.22 0.10 0.25 9.85 2.02 O11 0.83 
Vineyards 0.22 0.66 0.25 1.00 0.18 . e. ees | 8 
All other.. 0.54] 1.06; 2.82! 0.36] 027 | 16.73 | 52.53 | 2.19 1.02 
Total .. | 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 


3. Relative Positions of States and Territories in regard to Principal Crops.—The 
relative proportion of acreage of the several crops for 1918-19 and the position regarding 
them in each State and Territory is shewn in the following table. New South Wales 
exhibited the largest area under wheat and green forage; Victoria was in the leading 
position in regard to hay, oats, orchards and fruit gardens, and potatoes; and Queensland 
was first in sugar-cane and maize and second in green forage. South Australia had 
the largest area under vineyards and barley, and occupied second position in regard 
to oats; Western Australia held third position in oats and barley and fourth in 
wheat, hay, and vineyards; while Tasmania was second in regard to potatoes, and 
third in orchards and fruit gardens, 


RELATIVE POSITIONS OF STATES AND TERRITORIES IN REGARD TO AREA UNDER 
EACH OF THE PRINCIPAL CROPS DURING THE SEASON 1918-19. 


Crop. N.S.W.| Victoria) Q’land.|S, Aust..W.Aust.. Tas. | N.Ter.) F. Ter. C’w'lth. 
Wheat. . s« % 180.16 | 27.724 B27 | 27-86 (1434 | O16) ... hae. 100.00 
goettion | % Lo Sf Fl BS Oe -e S 2 
lke wae .. % | 30.20 | 36.56 | 2.03 | 18.63 | 9.28 | 3.24] .. | 0.06 | 100.00 
position | 2 | Loe Ol bs” eae Bl ce ale eh 
Oats .. % |11.25 | 44.63 | 0.04 | 20.94 |18.41 | 4.72 -» | 0.01 | 100.00 
position 4 | 1 6 2 3 | 5 “ 7 
Green Forage .. % | 56.46 | 12.56 |15.45 | 9.56 | 4.80 | 1.16 | 0.0L | 100.00 
position Day 3 2 4 5 6 hvac 7 
Maize .. -. % |39.95 | 7.86 |52.13 | 0.04 | 0.01 - 0.01 .. |100.00 
position | 2 4 herd, 5 6 
Orchards and Fruit | 
Gardens +» % | 25.47 | 32.15 | 9.16 | 11.36 | 7.71 | 14.14) .. 0.01 | 100.00 
position 2 1 | 5 4 6 3 = 7 
Barley +» % | 3.13 | 39.31 | 0.52 |51.15 | 3.13 | 2.76) .. -» | 100.00 
position | 4 | 2 | 6 | 3 PR Perc . 
Sugar-cane oe ede ve 6 OasT sf a = a oe 100,00 
position 2 si Lies 3 ae os ete cs 
Potatoes -. % |18.78 | 46.43 | 5.79 | 2.95 | 3.64 |22.51] .. -» |100.00 
position 3 1 4 6 5 2 vs si 
Vineyards -- % |12.48 | 37.21 | 1.84 |44.28 | 4.19 abs i -- | 100.00 
position 3 2 5 1 4 et 15 os 
All other crops .. % | 15.59 | 30.76 | 10.91 | 8.27 | 3.15 |31.25 | 0.04 | 0.03 | 100.00 
position 3 2 4 5 6 1 7 8 
Total area under | 
crop -. % | 29.19 | 29.57 | 3.94 | 23.84 | 12.04 | 1.91 5 9.01 100.00 
position 2 ] 5 3 4 6 8 7 
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4. Acreage of Principal Crops, Commonwealth.—The acreage devoted to each of 
the principal crops in the whole Commonwealth during the last five seasons is shewn 
below :— 


ACREAGE OF CHIEF COMMONWEALTH CROPS, 1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


| 
Crop. | 1914-15. | 1915-16. | LOLG= Vien | 1917-18. 1918-19, 
SS OR ie aeers | 
| Se ae ee = = = 
Acres. | Acres. | Acres. Acres. Acres. 
Wheat we sibs 9,651,081 | 12,484,512 | 11,532,828 | 9,774,658 | 17,990,165 
Hay ec is 2,628,613 | 3,597,771 | 2,671,862 | 2,212,914 2,692,904 
Oats oe es 774,734 721,644 | 844,130 | 615,800 768,152 
Green Forage ze 1,352,158 | 515,561 | 390,151 | 373,850 586,440 
Maize rs a 339,781 323,637 | 360,072 | 332,057 286,812 
Orehards and Fruit | | | 
Gardens .. ae 23257 1d. 247,008 | 257,687 | 262,134 264,751 
Barley = awe 153,656 | 169,514 | 230,253 | 204,870 254,869 
Sugar-cane.. se 172,616 | 164,285 | 178,190 | 186,484 171,024 
Potatoes ~... a 151,845 120,993 | 149,895 | 136,241 111,169 
Vineyards .. a 60,985 62,124 | 65,394 | 67,862 70,058 
All other Crops i 133,794. | 121,185 | 125,918 | LSP 136,049 
| | 
|——_ -_——} | a 
Total .. | 15,651,974 | 18,528,234 | 16,806,380 | 14,298,982 | 13,332,393 
| 


During the period under review the area devoted to the several crops has varied 
considerably, that under wheat attaining a maximum in the season 1915-16, and a 
minimum in 1918-19, while hay also reached its maximum area in 1915-16, and its 
minimum in 1917-18. Of the other crops, green forage and potatoes attained their 
maximum areas in 1914-15, maize and oats in 1916-17, sugar-cane in 1917-18, and 
orchards and fruit gardens, barley, and vineyards in 1918-19. 


§ 4. Wheat. 


1. Progress of Wheat-Growing.—(i) Acreage. The area under wheat for grain is 
given below for each State at various periods since 1860, and is shewn diagrammatically 
in the graph hereinafter :— 


AREA UNDER WHEAT, 1860-1 TO 1919-20. 


Nor. Fed. , 
Season. | N.S.W. Victoria. | Q’land.| 8S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas, Ter, es C’wealth. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. | Acres. | Acres. Acres. 
1860-1 128,829 161,252 196 273,672 13,584 | 66,450 an a 643,983 
1870-1 147,997 284,167 2,892 604,761 26,640 | 57,382 D0 ne 1,123,839 
1880-1 253,138 977,285 | 12,632 | 1,733,542 27,686 | 50,022 60 a3 3,054,305 
1890-1 333,233 | 1,145,163 | 10,390 | 1,673,573 33,820 | 32,452 ae Se 8,228,631 
1900-1 1,530,609 | 2,017,321 | 79,304 | 1,913,247 74,308 | 51,825 ae at 5,666,614 
1910-11 | 2,128,826 | 2,398,089 | 106,718 | 2,104,717 581,862 | 52,242 2 ae 7,372,456 
1914-15 | 2,756,343 | 2,863,535 | 127,015 | 2,502,630 | 1,376,012 | 23,865 ie 1,681 9,651,081 
1915-16 | 4,186,493 | 3,679,971 | 93,703 | 2,739,214 | 1,734,117 48,642 58 2,372 | 12,484,512 
1916-17 | 3,805,699 | 3,125,692 | 227,778 | 2,778,357 | 1,566,608 | 27,789 an 905 | 11,532,828 
1917-18 | 3,328,856 | 2,690,216 | 127,815 | 2,355,682 | 1,249,762 | 21,812 6b 515 9,774,658 
1918-19 | 2,409,633 | 2,214,490 | 21,637 | 2,186,349 | 1,146,103 11,917 a6 36 7,990,165 
1919-20a] 1,450,540 | 1,918,269 | 37,409 | 1,921,515 | 1,041,827 | 10,000 Sic Od 6,379,560 


: (a) Preliminary figures except Victorian which are final. 
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The area devoted in the Commonwealth to the production of wheat for grain was 
higher for the season 1915-16 than for any previous season, there being an increase in all 
the States with the exception of Queensland, which shewed a falling-off. The figures 
for the season 1916-17 shew a reduction in area under wheat for grain throughout the 
Commonwealth. with the exception of Queensland and South Australia, where the 
acreages for both States are the highest on-record, During 1917-18, and again in 
1918-19, a serious decline took place in the area under wheat in all the States, the 
Commonwealth total for the latter year exhibiting a shortage of nearly 4} million 
acres as compared with 1915-16. The average area under wheat in the Commonwealth 
during the last ten seasons, 1909 to 1919, was 8,944,682 acres, or roughly 1 million 
acres more than were sown during 1918-19. 


Although final figures for 1919-20 for all the States are not yet available, the data to 
hand indicate the total area under wheat for grain in the Commonwealth at about 
6,379,560 acres, representing a decrease of 20 per cent. on the 1918-19 area. This decrease 
was again in evidence in all the wheat producing States, being most marked in New South 
Wales, where the area under wheat for grain declined by 959,093 acres. The total for the 
Commonwealth is lower than for any season since 1908-9, when an area of 5,262,473 
acres was reaped. 


(ii) Yield. The production during the same period for each State and for the 
Commonwealth as a whole is given below :— 


PRODUCTION OF WHEAT, 1860-1 TO 1919-20. 


Season.| N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q'land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tasmania. eh Fed. | c'wealth. 


| 
| 


, : 
Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. Bush. | Bush. Bushels. 


1860-1 1,581,598 | 3,459,914 8,136 | 3,576,593 | 208,332 |1,415,896 | 10,245,469 
1870-1 999,595 | 2,870,409 39,787 | 6,961,164 316,769 | 896,881 +e <e 12,084,605 
1880-1 3,717,355 | 9,727,369 | 223,243 | 8,606,510 832,232 | 750,040 $% an 23,356,749 
1890-1 8,649,216 12,751,295 | 207,990 | 9,399,389 467,389 | 642,980 eal ce 27,118,259 
1900-1 |16,178,771 17,847,321 |1,194,088 |11,253,148 774,653 \1,110,421 ay, I Pas 48,353,402 
1910-11 |27,913,547 $4,813,019 |1,022,373 |24,344,740 | 5,897,540 1,120,744 20 -. | 95,111,983 
1914-15 |12,812,803 3,940,947 |1,585,087 | 3,527,428 | 2,624,190 | 384,220 se 17,727) 24,892,402 
1915-16 66,726,459 58,521,706 | 414,438 {34,134,504 18,236,355 | 993,790 «+ | 88,451|179,065,703 
1916-17 36,585,380 51,162,438 |2,463,141 |45,745,064 16,103,216 | 348,330 «+ |12,620/152,420,189 
1917-18 |37,704,626 37,737,552 |1,035,268 {28,692,594 | 9,303,787 | 252,383 es 7,374 114,733,584 
1918-19 |18,324,640 25,239,871 | 104,509 |22,936,925 | 8,845,387 | 186,570 we 360) 75,638,262 

ar 45,753,298 


1919-20a| 4,296,630 |14,858,380 | 286,925 |14,947,413 (11,222,950 | 141,000 
| 


(a) Final figures Victoria, those for remaining States approximate. 


The 1915-16 harvest of 179,065,703 bushels was the largest ever reaped in the 
Commonwealth. The 1916-17 yield of 152,420,189 bushels comes next in order, followed 
by the yields obtained during 1917-18, 1913-14, 1910-11, 1912-13, and 1909-10, 7.e., 
114,733,584 ; 103,344,132 ; 95,111,983 ; 91,981,070, and 90,413,597 bushels respectively. 
These seven seasons represent the only occasions on which a harvest exceeding 90,000,000 
bushels was garnered. The harvest for 1914-15 was poor, the prolonged drought having 
been disastrous to the wheat areas. The yield was 24,892,402 bushels, the lowest since 
1902. During the past four seasons the production of wheat in the Commonwealth has 
declined from 179,065,703 bushels in 1915-16 to 45,753,298 bushels in 1919-20, a decrease 
of 133,312,405 bushels, or 33,328,101 bushels per annum. While admitting that 1915-16 
was a record year, and the yields per acre for 1918-19 and 1919-20 were generally below 
the average as the result of protracted droughts in the wheat growing States, the seriousness 
of the position brought about by the abnormal decrease in the acreage and yield of 
Australia’s primary agricultural product in the short space of four seasons cannot be 


overstated, and every means should be utilized to retard the decline of wheat growing 
in Australia. 
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(111) Average Yields. In the next table will be found the average yield of wheat 
per acre in each of the last five seasons, and for the decennium 1909-19 :— 


YIELD OF WHEAT PER ACRE, 1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


' 3 | | | Son aoe 
Season. N.S.W. Vie: | Q’land. | S. Aust.| W. Aust.) Tas. |N.Ter.| F. Ter. | C’wealth. 
| | 
| 
| 


| 

| | ay | 

| | | | 

Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels.  Bshls.) Bushels. | Bushels. 
| 2 
| 


1914-15.. | f-Ooe les OLS ae et OU 62 1Or) ae le LOR bole 2e58 
1915-16.. | 15.94) 15.90 | 4.42 | 12.46) 10.52 | 20.43] _.. | 16.21] 14.34 
RONG Wier 9.61; 16.37 | 10.81 | 16.46) 10.28 | 12.53 |... | 14.06) 13.22 
LOLS... | 11.33) 14.03 SelOuk 12 18leom,.44 | 1157 We oer en 32s Wile: 
1918-19.. | 7.60, 11.40 4.83 | 10.49) 740 | WSO) LOR COMO Ri 


Average 10 | | | | 
seasons | > (a)11.41| 12.37 | 10.89 \(c)10.53} 8.81 | 18.80 
1909-19 | J | 


((b)14..26) 11.17 


(a) Including Federal Territory. (b) Average for eight seasons. 
(c) Including Northern Territory. 


As the above figures shew, there were considerable variations in the average yields, 
chiefly due to the vagaries of the seasons. The average of 2.58 bushels for 1914-15 was 
the lowest ever recorded for the Commonwealth with one exception, viz., the average 
of 2.40 bushels for 1902-3. Both were the results of exceptionally severe droughts. 
In both cases the yield per acre for the succeeding season was considerably above the 
ten-yearly average, being 14.34 bushels per acre for 1915-16 and 13.32 for 1903-4. Owing 
to droughty conditions prevailing throughout the wheat belt, the yield for 1918-19 was 
below the ten-yearly average in each of the States. 


(iv) Relation to Population. During the seasons embraced in the following table, 
the Commonwealth’s production of wheat per head of population has varied between 
5 bushels in 1914-15 and 36} bushels in 1915-16. The State in which wheat-growing 
occupies the most important position relatively to population is South Australia, which 
in 1918-19 had a yield averaging over 51 bushels per head. Queensland and Tasmania 
are the States in which the average production of wheat per head is least, the quantity 
raised being considerably below that required for local consumption. Particulars for 
the past five seasons are as follows :— 


AUSTRALIAN WHEAT PRODUCTION PER 1,000 OF POPULATION, 
1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


Season. | N.S.W.| Vic.’ | Q’land. | S. Aust. |W. Aust. Tas. 


N. Ter. | F. Ter. |C’wealth. 


Bushels. | Bushels.| Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels, | Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels. 
1914-15.. 6,883 | 2,755 | 2,342 7,986 | 8,124 | 1,908 &3 9,049 5,038 
1915-16.. | 35,675 | 41,241 611 | 77,854 | 57,344 | 4,944 a 21,023 | 36,307 
1916-17.. | 19,685 | 36,574 | 3,679 | 105,718 52,147 | 1,742 oie 5,677 | 31,264 
1917-18.. | 19,943 | 26,745 | 1,527 | 65,776 30,068 | 1,242 Se 3,505 | 23,247 
1918-19.. 9,493 | 17,641 150 | 51,462 | 28,220 893 a 161 | .15,036 


The normal annual consumption of wheat in Australia, exclusive of the requirements 
for seed, poultry and other live stock, is 325 Ibs. (5.43 bushels) per head of population. 


2, Australian and Foreign Wheat Yields.—In the next table will be found a 
statement of the average return per acre in the principal wheat-growing countries of 
the world, ranging from Denmark with a maximum of 44.82 bushels per acre to Mexico 
with a minimum of under 3 bushels per acre. Australia with approximately 9.47 occupies 
a relatively subordinate position. 
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AVERAGE YIELD OF WHEAT PER ACRE IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1918. 


Country. 


Denmark .. 
Netherlands 
Switzerland 
Belgium (1914) 
United Kingdom 
New Zealand 
ae a 

E leypt as 
Bulgaria (1913) 
Sweden 

France “ 
Austria (1913) 
Japan ; 
Hungary (1915) 
Chile (1916) 
Italy 


| Average 
| Yield 

| in bushels 
per acre. 


44.82 
40 42 
34.95 


| 
] 
| 
| 
| 


1. | 34.94 


Country. 


Serbia (1914) 
Rumania (1916) 
United States 


| Algeria 


Spain 

Uruguay 

Russia in Europe (1916) 
Canada 

Argentine Republic 
India . 

Portugal (1911) 


Australia (a) 


Union of South Africa 
Russia in Asia (1915) 

Tunis ‘ 

_ Mexico (1914) 


Average 
Yield 
in bushels 
per acre. 
16.03 
15.72 


15.52 


| 15.45 
al 13.27 


12.68 
12.27 
10.90 
10.86 
10.70 
9.78 
9.47 
9.02 
6.97 
5.98 
2.97 


(a) Average yield per acre for 10 years, 11.17. 


3. Wheat Crops of the World.—The latest available official statistics of the 
production of wheat in various countries are given in the following table :— 


WHEAT YIELD IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1918. 


Country. Yield in bushels. | Country. | Yield in bushels. 

United States .. “| 917,100,000 | Egypt.. | 32,555,000 
Russia in Europe al td 595,425,000 | Japan 25,372,000 
India + | 379,831,000 | Chile (1917) <a 23,330,550 
France .. . | 233,785,000 || Turkey in Europe (191 5) 17,449,200 
Canada .. . | 189,079,000 | Persia (1915). . | 15,510,400 
Argentine Republic | 184,270,000 Uruguay a 12,860,000 
Italy .. oe .. | 176,370,000 | Serbia (1915) - | 9,694,000 
Hungary (1915) .. | 148,254,220 Sweden 9,002,000 
Spain... : ae | 135,709, 000 | Union of South Africa 8,602,000 
United Kingdom 93,144,000 Tunis .. 8,451,000 
Russia in Asia ae | 91 672,280 | Belgium (1915) . 7,755,200 
Germany . | 90,831,000 1 Portugal (1916) Sq 4) TLS, 808 
Rumania (1916) . | 76,117,288 | Switzerland ye an 7,095,000 
Australia (a) 75,638,000 New Zealand | 6,567,629 
Austria (1915) 54,286,400 Denmark 6,320,000 
Algeria 2 .. | 49,199,000 | Netherlands ‘i ns 5,780,000 
Bulgaria (1916) .. .. | 37,070,825 |! Mexico (1915) .. si | 3,877,600 
Turkey in Asia (1915) 33,929,000 


(a) AV erage yield for. 10) years, 99, 924, 000. 


Various estimates of the total quantity of wheat produced in the world have been 
made. That furnished by the International Institute of Agriculture, Rome, gives the 
following figures for the ten years 1907 to 1916:— 


WORLD’S PRODUCTION OF WHEAT, 1907 TO 1916. 


Year 1,000,000 || 


1,000,000 | 
Year. bushels. | ‘ee . bushels. Year. pean: 
1907 -» |,3,131 || 1911 oa) ed, 012) 4) S015 -. | 4,492 
1908 .. os | a 187 1912 eos | LBTOS 1916 3,657 
1909 .. -. | 3,569 1913 «+ | 4,048 Average for 10 
1910 .. wes 8 525 1914 .. | 3,548 years ea 641 


In | this estimate the figures given for Australia and New Zealand relate to the 
agricultural year ending on 30th June in the year specified. 
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For the ten years referred to, the Australian production of wheat aggregated 
830,113,000 bushels, thus representing 2.3 per cent. of the world’s production. The 
total quantity of wheat produced in the British Empire during the same period of ten 
years was approximately 7,214 million bushels, so that the Australian production of 
wheat represented 11.5 per cent. of that of the British Empire, while the British 
Empire production represented 19.8 per cent. of the world’s total. 


4. Prices of Wheat.—(i) British Wheat. Since the United Kingdom is the largest 
importer of Australian wheat, the price of wheat in the British markets is a matter of 
prime importance to the local producer. The table below gives the average prices per 
Imperial quarter realised for British-grown wheat :— 


PRICES OF BRITISH WHEAT PER QUARTER, 1861 TO 1917. 


| : | Highest | Lowest 
Year. | es Vese Weekly Weekly 
‘| Average. | Average. 


Highest Lowest 
Weekly Weekly 
Average. | Average 


Gnd. | emit A. Goede) | sed. | 4, Ae: 


| 
f Moise ey pel Se 349 Buue sO 20 


| Average 


ee | for Year. 


1861 Volek 4 |. ele ba 60,0 

1871 .. | 66 8| 60 04 52 6 || 1914 340i 493 soon 
1881 .. | 45 4| 55 2] 40 9 || 1915 | 5210] 62 0| 42 9 
1891 Sales, Piette | 32 (sell 1916 = | 88.5 | 75 10) 46 3 
1901 Pale tie 0 latins |. 2608 I) 191% - \oi5.9 |. 88 10) 70°38 
1911 lathe Sha Si oouct |e 0 | | 


(ii) Australian Export Values. ‘In the next table will be found a statement of 
the export values of Australian wheat during each of the last five years :— 


EXPORT VALUES OF AUSTRALIAN WHEAT, 1914-15 TO 1918-19. 
c | 


Year oe ae as ¢e °° | 1914-15. | 1915-16. | 1916-17. | 1917-18. | 1918-19. 
ONG 3. BN 2. d. | &. d. &. d. 
Price per bushel .. ee anf! od Dee St WO 08 iy il 


The export values here shewn are the average declared values for the successive 
years at the several ports of shipment in the Commonwealth. 


5. Imports and Exports of Wheat and Flour.—(i) Quantities. The table hereunder 
shews the imports, exports, and net exports of wheat and flour from 1914-15 to 
1918-19. For the sake of convenience, flour has been expressed at its equivalent in 
wheat, one ton of flour being taken as equal to 50 bushels of grain. During 1914-15 and 
1915-16 the Commonwealth imports of wheat and flour were equivalent to 1,646,387 
and 5,633,596 bushels of wheat respectively. The severe drought encountered during 
1914-15 was responsible for these importations. In ordinary seasons the import 
of wheat and flour is negligible. During the past five years the export has ranged between 
6,886,293 bushels in 1914-15 and 69,810,522 bushels in 1916-17, the net exports for the 
period averaging 43,159,674 bushels. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR, COMMONWEALTH, 
1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


| Imports. Exports. Net 

ne | Wheat. | Flour. Total. Wheat. Flour. | Total. eee! 

: B | Bushels. 
. |Eq. hels. Bushels. Bushels. |Eq. Bushels.a) Bushels. us 

1914-15 1611937 5 150 1,646,387 4,210,593, 2,675,700, 6,886,293] 5,239,906 
1915-16 5,616,696 16,900 5,633,596 28,621,445 7,347,750| 35,969,195 30,335,599 
1916-17 i ; 40 3,000 3,040 55,278,872, 14,531,650 69,810,522 69,807,482 
1917-18 20 1,050 1,070 22,981,772, 18,704,150 41,685,922| 41,684,852 
1918-19 50! 2,768! 2,818) 44,563,597. 24,169.750 68,733,347) 68,730,529 


(a) Equivalent in bushels of wheat. 
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(ii) Destination of Exported Breadstuffs. In the next two tables will be found a 
list of the principal countries to which the Commonwealth exported wheat and flour 
during each year of the period 1914-15 to 1918-19, The countries are as shewn in the 
Australian Customs returns, but owing to the fact that in normal times wheat ships are 
frequently instructed to call for orders at various ports, the countries to which these ports 
belong cannot always be considered as the ultimate destination of the whole of the wheat 
said to be exported to them. 


EXPORTS OF WHEAT FROM THE COMMONWEALTH, 1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


Country to which | a) a hs As Total for 
Exported. | 1914-15. 1915-16. 1916-17. 1917-18. | 1918-19. Five Years. 
= — | - — — — — —_— —— - 
| Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushe!s. Bushels. 


United Kingdom 1,532,693 14,494,248 |22,715,735 . 5,309,162 9,104,560 | 53,156,398 


Egypt .. - .. | 267,568 | 4,842,000 F. 11,741,477 16,851,045 
France .. | 9,482 2,186,567 | 8,562,240 5,074,098 674,363 | 16,506,750 
Italy .. .. | 157,000 | 3,258,313 | 8,154,602 517,962 2,950,015 | 15,037,892 
Union of South 

Africa .. {1,088,507 2,919,608 | 6,549,395 1,216,172 541,778 | 12,315,460 
United States aa Bs | 357,643 | 6,593,878 | 3,510,762 | 10,462,283 
India .. | 225,820 4,306,312 | 4,532,132 


2,960,558 | $84,615 | | 3.845.173 


Canary Islands (a) oe 5 
30,380 | 225,852 | 1,295,448 | 1,452,625 | 3,155,347 


New Zealand) x. | 151,082 


Peru .. + 290,810 156,302 | 1,154,355 340,965 660,318 2,602,750 
Japan .. ;. | 223,996 |. x 702,958 | 1,407,775 | 2,334,729 
Ceylon a ee ee, 1,247 392 2,142,212 | 2'144,704 
Sweden ne ae Re = kc 2,134,500 | 2,134,500 
Norway " Seat red 540,482... ‘2,369,105 | 1,909,587 
Spain .. .. | 72,970 | 1,550,252 oe — ay | 1,623,222 
Chile .. .. | 650,510] |. + ee 975 | “651,485 
Other Countries 32,730 | 797,645 | 1,290,706 1,704,917 2,566,820 | 6,392,818 

‘Total —-.._ 4,210,593 28,621,441 55,278,872 22,981,772 44,563,597 155,656,275 


(a) For orders. 
The exports of flour during the same period and the principal countries of destination 
were as follows :— 


EXPORTS OF FLOUR FROM THE COMMONWEALTH, 1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


Total 


Country to which Exported. | 1914-15. 1915-16. 1916-17, | 1917-18. | 1918-19. | for Five 
ears. 
| | ff os, Zz 

; : | Tons. Tons.. | Tons. Tons. ; 
United Kingdom .. .. | 850 | 43,604 | 197,502 | 145,914 | 136264 | 4eu194 
Egypt... ui .. | 8,592 | 1,345 | 9,772 | 13,994 | 129,992 | 158,695 
Italy ~ .. | .. | 14142 | 25,679 | 6,099 | 35,804 | 81/724 
Union of South Africa -. | 14,075 | 22,019 | 25,106 | 7,330 | 12,892 81.422 
France... r .. |... | 14,087 | 33,320 | 32,507|  .. 80,004 
Java ri .. | 6,008 | 11,674 | 13,826 | 15,573 | 27,444 |, 74.590 
Philippine Islands .. Lea 3,313 | 3,383 ae | 35,168 | 27,180. | 69,034 
United States re €. Sage es 8,131 | 54,889) 3,865 | 66,885 
Straits Settlements ss I aooe 5,023 9,755 | 23,609 | 24,386 | 66,125 
India, e _ 158 | | 33 83 | .. | 23,629 23.903 
Hong Kong = " 140 1,442 648 3,604 17,898  23'732 
New Zealand er .. | 5,064} 2,190) 9,006| 5,736 5ll 22/507 
New Caledonia... .. | 3,791] 3,566) 3,533| 3314) 3,804! 18,008 
Sumatra .. e wi 633 | 1,507| 4,072| 2530! 4515| 13.957 
Fiji i ‘ -. | 1,834/ 1,257) 2199) 2280! 23212 9782 
apan in or 2 53 300 | 3,702 | 1,258| 5315 
Mauritius .. ‘= -< 1,810 cs 112 nik 1,968 3,890 
Portuguese East Africa  .. | 3163 216; 4091 |. * 3,788 
China o z .¢ 545 384. 335 923 880 3.067 
Ceylon. +5? lhyc UTS een BO dex us 47 | 2,582 
ther Countries e+» | 3,016 | 20,688 | 16,825 | 16,831 | 28,856 86.216 

___Total «sss 53,614 | 146,955 | 290,633 | 374,083 | 483,395 [1,348,580 
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For the five years under review the export of wheat to the United Kingdom amounted 
to 53,156,398 bushels, or 34 per cent. of the total export for the period, while the 
export of flour to the United Kingdom aggregated 454,124 tons, or 33 per cent. of the 
total export. During the quinquennium the heaviest exports of flour have been to the 
United Kingdom, Egypt, Italy, South Africa, France, and Java. 


(iii) Exports of Wheat and Flour. From the foregoing returns it will be seen that 
the quantity of Australian wheat exported in the form of flour during the past five years 
represents, on the average, slightly over 30 per cent. of the total equivalent in wheat 
exported as wheat or flour from the Commonwealth. 


A point of some interest in connexion with the export of wheat, and one which 
bears also on the proportions of wheat and flour exports just referred to, is that concerning 
the quantity of phosphoric acid which this export has the effect of removing from the 
Commonwealth, and the necessity which exists for the return to the soil of this substance 
in some form. 


According to an estimate furnished by the chemist to the New South Wales 
Department of Agriculture (F. B. Guthrie, Esq., F.C.S., etc.), the proportions of milled 
product from a bushel (60 lbs.) of wheat are, approximately, 42 lbs. of flour, 9 lbs. of 
bran, and 9 lbs. of pollard, while the percentage of phosphoric acid contained in these 
products is as follows :— 


Flour oe .. 0.32 per cent., or 0.13 lb. per bushel. 
Bran i ee OO) +5 Os > 
Pollard fs =5 AGO 6 0.08 a5 


The total amount of phosphoric acid contained in a bushel of wheat is, therefore, 
0.48 Ib., of which 0.13 Ib. is in the flour and 0.35 lb. in the offal. 


During the last ten years the net exports from the Commonwealth of wheat and 
its milled products have amounted to 358,383,825 bushels of wheat, 2,158,825 tons of 
flour, and 3,687,110 bushels of bran, pollard, and sharps. On the basis of the figures 
quoted above this export would contain no less than 186,800,000 lbs. of phosphoric acid, 
the value of which as a fertilizer would amount to nearly two and a half million 
pounds sterling. 


(iv) Local Consumption of Wheat. The estimated consumption of wheat for food 
and for seed purposes in the Commonwealth during the past ten years is given in the 
following tables :— 


WHEAT USED FOR HUMAN CONSUMPTION IN THE COMMONWEALTH, 
1909 TO 1917-18. 


| . eres Net Quantity 
| | Net Exports of Flour. pT EE ty Avaflable per Head 
Year. Flour Milled. 5 fa a 

Flour | Bquivalent sas 
| i nt in 

Flour. Biscuits Flour. Teun of Flour. ferns of 

Exported. Wheat. Wheat. 

Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Bushels. Tons. | Bushels. 
1909 i. 603,688 129,889 1,980 471,819 | 23,590,950 | .1104 | 5 .519 
1910 ike 649,282 139,774 2,340 507,168 25,358,400 | .1161 5.803 
1911 a8 696,301 175,649 2,570 518,082 | 25,904,100 | .1154 | 5. 769 
1912 ae 677,053 167,948 2,820 506,285 25,314,250 | .1090 5.450 
1913 Be 760,613 221,605 2,600 536,408 | 26,820,400 | .1117 5.583 
1914 60 713,845 174,180 2,400 537,265 26,863,250 | .1092 | 5 461 
1915 ae 541,810 7,633 2,160 532,017 | 26,600,850 | .1075 5.374 
1915-16... 577,038 146,618 2,650 427,770 21,388,500 | .0867 4.335 
1916-17 .. 869,975 290,572 2,885 576,518 | 28,825,900 | .1183 | 5 .913 
1917-18 .. 985,761 374,062 9,810 601,889 30,094,450 | .1220 6.098 

Aggregate 

TO ees 7,075,366 1,827,930 32,215 | 5,215,221 260,761,050 | .1105 | 5.525 
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ESTIMATED QUANTITY OF WHEAT USED FOR SEED PURPOSES JN THE 
COMMONWEALTH, 1909 TO 1918. 


Wheat for Seed Purposes. 
Area for Grain 


net and Hay. Quantity. Per Acre. | pa ner 
| | 

oo a es Acres. Bushels. |  Bushels. | Bushels. 
1909 ae Se a 7,582,238 7,322,000 | . 966 Lev bo 
1910 rs ey Le 8,527,308 8,332,000 977 1.907 
1911 one ar ao 8,859,949 8,282,000 | .935 1.844 
1912 ow us oe 9,112,676 8,484,000 .931 1.827 
1913 aye she 3 10,661,430 9,747,000 | 914 2.029 
1914 mas 2 a 11,012,679 10,059,000 | .913 2.045 
1915 4; rie $s 14,414,024 13,041,000 905 2.634 
1916 es) 2 a 12,894,917 11,523,000 .894 2.348 
1917 3 se .. 10,910,669 9,713,000 .890 1.968 
1918 x? nt ne 9,428,398 9,054,000 . 960 1.800 

Aggregate for 10 years .. 103,404,288 95,557,000 .924 2.006 


In addition to the above, there is to be taken into consideration grain fed to poultry 
and other live stock. This, doubtless, varies in quantity from year to year according to 
the prices current for wheat, and other causes. No data are available on which to base an 
estimate of actual quantity so consumed. The flour available for human consumption 
necessarily fluctuates from year to year coincident with stocks being heavy or light. In 
some years the flour available per head of population, after deducting net exports from 
quantity milled, shews a substantial increase over the average for the previous year, 
this, however, being counterbalanced by a decline in the following year. The average 
quantity of flour consumed per annum for the ten years under consideration was 0.1105 
tons per head of population, which, when expressed in equivalent terms in wheat, represents 
5.525 bushels. The estimates of quantity of.grain used for seed purposes have been based 
on data supplied by the Agricultural and Statistical Departments of the several States 
giving average quantities of seed used per acre for wheat sown either for grain or hay. 
The average annual quantity thus used during the ten years was 2.006 bushels per head 
of population, and 0.924 bushels or 55} Ibs. per acre sown. 


6. Value of the Wheat Crop.—The estimated value of the wheat crop in each State 
and in the Commonwealth during the season 1918-19 is shewn below :— 


VALUE OF THE WHEAT CROP, (a) 1918-19. 


; E —— — 


] } | - 
Particulars. | N.S.W. | Vic. aah 8. Aust. |W. Aust.! Tas. _[Fed.Ter.| C’wealth. 
| | 
—— - ————_ | —_—_——— | — — —} _ ‘ 
£ £ ere Lee S £ £ £ 
Aggregate value.. | 4,447,390 | 6,309,968 | 23,515 | 6,307,654 | 2,211,847) 44,310 90 19,344,274 
Value per acre .. | £1/16/11| £2/17/0 | £1/1/9 | £2/17/8 | £1/18/7 | £3/14/4 £2/10/0} £2/8/5 


(a) Exclusive of the value of straw. 


7. The Australian Wheat Marketing Scheme.—(i) General Principles. Owing to 
the abnormal conditions prevailing, a Wheat Marketing Scheme was entered into by 
the Governments of the Commonwealth and of the States of New South Wales, Victoria, 
South Australia, and Western Australia, for the purpose of realising to the best advantage 
the 1915-16 wheat harvest of the States named, and of making advances to farmers 
pending realisation. It was subsequently decided that the 1916-17 harvest, and later, 
the 1917-18, 1918-19, and 1919-20 harvests, should be dealt with on similar lines to 
those of the 1915-16 harvest. 


The general principles of the scheme may be shortly stated thus :— 


1. That all growers should participate equitably in the realisation of the harvest 
and the proceeds thereof. 

2. That the limited freights available should be allotted between the States in 
accordance with the exportable surplus of each. 
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The securing and general allotment of freights is under the control of the Chartering 
Agents, who are responsible to the Commonwealth Government. 

The distribution of freights among the States is in charge of the Australian Wheat 
Board, which also has the duty of realising the crop. This Board consists of Ministerial 
representatives of the Governments of the Commonwealth and of the States and 
representatives of the growers, one from each State. It has the assistance of an Advisory 
Board consisting of well-known wheat shippers. A London Wheat Committee, consisting 
of the High Commissioner and the Agents-General of the States concerned, acting with 
the advice of the London representatives of the wheat shippers, arranges overseas sales. 
Adjustments are to be made between the States so that, having regard to the quantity 
shipped, each will ultimately receive the average net result of the whole of the overseas 
realisations. 

In certain States the crop is bought by the State Government, and in others the 
wheat is received from the growers for sale on their behalf. 

The Australian Wheat Board fixes all prices at which wheat may be sold, except in 
the case of poultry feed, which is left to the States to regulate. 

Each State has a local Board or Commission to control the operations of the scheme 
within the State concerned. This Board or Commission effects all local sales, including 
sales to millers. 

(ii) Advances and Finance. Under arrangements with the Australian banks made 
by the Commonwealth and State Governments, advances are made to farmers upon 
delivery of their wheat at railway stations to representatives of agents appointed by the 
different State Governments. The followimg advances per bushel have been made in 
respect of the five pools for each of the States up to the 2nd August, 1920 :— 


POOLED WHEAT ADVANCES PER BUSHEL, 1915-16 TO 1919-20. 


1917-18. 1919-20, 


1915-16. z, 1918-19. | 
State. (b) 1916-17. (a) ms | ey 
7 z | 2 ——|- — | —_—_——_ 
| 
ey re re (the a ab | os ak FS 
New South Wales 4 10 Be 8) 4a) | wecede 69 I 656 
Victoria sie 4 9 (a)4 0 D0 | era L (a 1K) 
South Australia .. A Te Aycan 3 an (8) 5 4 io) 
Western Australia Be ine igs OSs ye 26 send I gs 
a (a) Less rail freight. (b) Less rail freight and handling charges. 


Proceeds of wheat as realised are applied in reduction of the bank overdrafts caused 
by payment of advances and expenses. The rate of interest payable to the banks is five 
per cent. The Government of each State has undertaken to repay all advances made on 
account of such State, and the Commonwealth Government has guaranteed repayment 
by the States. Advances to growers are made by means of certificates issued by the 
agents appointed by the various States. The certificates are payable at banks named 
by the growers. 

(iii) Results of the Scheme. In all the States, certain wheat, particularly seed 
wheat, has not been brought under the scheme. The quantity of wheat pooled therefore 
differs from that harvested in each State. In addition, wheat grown in one State may 
be pooled in another. A considerable quantity of New South Wales wheat is included 
in Victorian returns, and the Victorian total also includes a small quantity of South 


Australian wheat. 
Deliveries made on account of each harvest to 2nd August, 1920, are as follows :— 


WHEAT POOLED IN EACH STATE, 1915-16 TO 1919-20. 


—2() 
State in which pooled. 1915-16. 1916-17. 1917-18. 1918-19. (02/8/1930) 
ushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
New South Wales 58,574,000 32,050,000 33,715,000 | 13,892,000 447,000 
Victoria 59,923,000 | 50,407,000 36,233,000 | 23,029,000 | 12,152,000 
South Australia 29,894,000 | 41,996,000 25,867,000 | 20,472,000 | 12,469,000 
Western Australia 15,004,000 | 13,822,000 7,529,000 : 7,625,000 9,602,000 
Total 163,395,000 138,275,000 103,244,000 65,018,000 | 34,670,000 


On 2nd August, 1920, the total overdraft on all pools amounted to £3,409,000. 
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The quantities of wheat disposed of and in hand on that date were as follows :— 


POOLED WHEAT DISPOSED OF AND IN H 


Particulars. 


Shipments 

Local sales 

Stocks on hand 
Total 


Shipments 

Local sales | 

Stocks on hand F 
Adjustment of stocks 


Total 


Shipments 
Local sales 
Stocks on hand : 
Adjustment of stocks 


Total 


Shipments 
Local sales 
Stocks on hand 


Total 


Shipments 
Local sales 
Stocks on hand 


Total 


The value realised to 2nd August, 1920 (all pools) is oa follows = 


AND IN EACH STATE, 2nd AUGUST, 1920. 


| 
N.S.W. | Vie. 8. Aust. |W. Aust. | Tota. 
1915-16. (In thousands of bushels.) 
his Bas oe So _— 
28.977 | 37,769 | 20,503 | 10,169 | 97,418 
29.597 | 22,154 | 8,314 4,835 | 64,900 
" 5c 1,077 | Ss | 1,077 
“ —|———— 
58,574. | 59,923 29,894 15,004 | 163,395 
1916-17. (In thousands of bushels.) 
7,893 | 24,390 | 21,169 | 2,473 | 55,925 
21,631 23,094 | 14,186 11,106 70,017 
ne 904 6,642 ee ee 
2,526 2,019 243 | 4,788 
|. 32,050 | 50,407 41,997 13,822 | 138,276 
1917-18. (In thousands of bushels.) 
10,684 | 19,830 19,237 2,517 52,268 
22,124 | 16,062 5,562 4,791 48,539 
iy 341 1,068 | 221 1,630 
907. es = 907 
33,715 | 36,233 | 25,867 7,529 103,344 
1918-19. (In thousands of bushels.) 
— 
| 649] 6,526 | 14,287 | 4,761 | 26,123 
| 13,343 | 12,772 | 3,645 | 2,169 | 31,929 
—_ | 3,731 | 2,540 | 695 6,966 
aol ntscaia obi fh LA 
13,892 | 23,029 | 20,472 7,625 65,015 
1919-20. 


(In thousands of bushels.) 


ee 714 | 7,983 
447 | 56,941 1,761 
_ | 5,497 | 2,725 
447 | 12,152 | 12,469 | 


| 


3,578 | 12,275 


3,802 | 11,951 
hal i ai 
9,602 | 34,670 


TOTAL VALUE OF POOLED WHEAT SOLD IN EACH STATE, 2nd AUGUST, 1920. 


Particulars. 


Oversea shipments and 
Wheat 


con- 


Australian 
Board flour 
tracts 

Local sales 


Total shipments and 


local deliveries 


N.S.W. Victoria. 8. Aust W. Aust. Total. 
£ £ na S 3 
14,599,000 | 26,452,000 | 24,301,000 8,755,000 74,107,000 
19,251,000 | 15,710,000 5,935,000 4,771,000 45,667,000 
33,850,000 | 42,162,000 | 30,236,000 | 13,526,000 | 119,774,000 
ate | { 
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Since the initiation of the * Pool,” several sales of magnitude have been made, 
notably one of 3,000,000 tons to the British Wheat Commission, at a rate of 4s. 9d. 
per bushel f.o.b., equalling £26,600,000, which is the largest wheat transaction ever 
recorded, and another of 1,500,000 tons to the same purchaser for £15,400,000, at the rate 
of 5s. 6d. per bushel. 


§ 5. Oats. 


1. Progress of Cultivation.—Oats came next in importance to wheat amongst the 
grain crops cultivated last season, but while wheat grown for grain accounted for 
nearly 60 per cent., oats represented less than 6 per cent. of the area under crop in the 
Commonwealth. The progress of cultivation of oats since 1860 is shewn in the table 
hereunder, and more fully in the graphs hereinafter :— 


CULTIVATION OF OATS, 1860-1 TO 1918-19. 


Season. | N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania.| Fed. Ter. | C’wealth. 
rf. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
1860-1 | 6,535 86,337 | 7 2,273 507 | 30,303 ut 125,962 
1870-1 | 10,683 149,309 122 | 6,188 | 2,095 | 30,946 ‘7 199,343 
1880-1 17,923 | 134,089 | 116 | 4,355 | 1,319 | 19,853 te | 177,655 
1890-1 14,102 | 221,048 | 411 | 12,475 | 1,934 | 20,740 ae 270,710 
1900-1 | 29,383 | 362,689 | 385] 27,988 4,790 | 45,073 os 470,308 
1910-11 | 77,991 | 392,681 | 2,537 | 77,674 | 61,918 | 63,887 ne 676,688 
1914-15 | 43,285 | 434,815 | 2,728 | 140,567 | 96,085 | 57,063 191 | 774,734 
1915-16 | 58,449 | 353,932 339 | 126,529 | 104,086 | 78,212 97 | 721,644 
1916-17 | 67,003 | 441,598 | 6,564 | 151,609 | 122,220 | 55,028 108 | 844,130 
1917-18 | 82,512 | 293,214 | 3,002 | 106,556 | 95,666 | 34,771 79 | 615,800 
1918-19-| 86,421 | 342,867 | 298] 160,823 | 141,459 | 36,231 53 | 768,152 
| | | | | 


2. Total Yield.—The total oat crop of the several States for the same period is 
furnished in the following table :— 


COMMONWEALTH OAT CROP, 1860-1 TO 1918-19. 


; | j j j 
Season. N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tasmania. | F. Ter.| C’ wealth. 


| 


Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. |Bushels.| Bushels. 


1860-1 98,814 | 2,633,693 yt 52,989 11,925 | 926,418 ov 3,723,930 
1870-1 | 119,365 | 2,237,010) 1,586 88,383 39,974 | 691,250 oe 3,177,568 
1880-1 | 356,121 | 2,362,425| 2,081 50,070 21,104 | 439,446 oe 3,231,247 
1890-1 | 256,659 |4,919,325| 8,967 | 116,229 38,791 | 519,395 nae 5,859,366 
1900-1 | 593,548 |9,582,332| 7,855 | 366,229 86,433 |1,406,913 .. {12,043,310 


1910-11/1,702,706 | 9,699,127) 50,469 |1,136,618 | 776,233 2,063,303 | .. {15,428,456 
1914-15] 511,759 | 1,608,419| 43,607 | 368,425 | 464,943 1,341,800 | 2,151 | 4,341,104 
1915-16/1,344,138 | 9,328,894} 2,454 |2,134,374 |1,538,092 2,189,467 | 1,560 |16,538,979 
1916—17/1,083,030 | 8,289,289 | 108,664 |1,839,541 1,689,352 |1,006,183 | 1,950 |14,018,009 
1917-18/1,452,144 | 6,141,287) 44,688 |1,248,529 908,592 | 589,224 | 2,967 |10,387,431 
1918-19/1,272,411 | 5,274,984 3,632 |1,540,603 1,499,689 | 848,420 | 1,341 |10,441,080 


The principal oat-growing State of the Gommonwealth is Victoria. During the past 
five seasons it has produced 55 per cent. of the total quantity of oats grown in the 
Commonwealth; South Australia, Western Australia, New South Wales, and Tasmania 
come next in order of importance. In New South Wales and Tasmania, the 
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highest production of oats for any season was that of 1909-10, while Victoria experienced 
its maximum vield in 1903-4, South Australia in 1915-16, Queensland in 1916-17, and 
Western Australia in 1912-13. For the Commonwealth as a whole, the record yield was 
that of 17,541,210 bushels in the season 1903-4, while the yields of 16,538,979 and 
16,248,857 for 1915-16 and 1908-9 respectively rank second and third. 


3. Average Yield.—The average yield per acre of the oat crop of the Commonwealth 
varies considerably in the different States, being highest in Tasmania and lowest in South 
Australia. Particulars as to average yield in each of the last five seasons, and also for 
the decennium 1909-19, are given in the succeeding table :— 


AVERAGE YIELD OF OATS PER ACRE, 1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


| | } | 
Season. N.8S.W.| Vie. Q’land. |S. Aust} W. Aust.) Tas. Fed. Ter. C’wealth, 


| Bushels. | Bushels.| Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels.| Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. 


1914-15 .. -. | $1.82] 3.70 | 15.98 2.62 | 4.84 | 23.51 | 11.26] 5.60 
1915-16 .. .. | 23.00 | 26.86 | 7.24 | 16.87 | 14.78 | 27.99 | 16.08 | 22.92 
1916-17 .. .. | 16.16 | 18.77 | 16.55 | 12.13 | 13.82 | 18.28 | 18.06 | 16.61 
1917-18 .. .. | [7.60 | 20.94 | 14.89 | 11.72 9.50 | 16.95 | 37.56 | 16.87 
1918-19 | 14.72 | 15.38 |°12.19 9.58 | 10.60 | 23.42 | 25.30 | .13.69 


Average for 10 | 
seasons 1909-19 I Senay 18.31 | 16.51 | 11,14 | 12.43 | 27.36 |(6)19.05) 17.02 
| | 


(a) Including Federal Territory. (b) Average for eight seasons. 


The smallest average yield per acre ever recorded for the Commonwealth was that 
experienced in the abnormally dry season 1914-15, viz., 5.60 bushels, while the largest 
in the past ten years was that of the season 1908-9, amounting to 24.03 bushels per 
acre. 


4. Relation to Population.—The State in which oat production occupies the most 
important position in relation to population is Tasmania, the yield for that State 
representing about 5.89 bushels per head during the last five years under review, as 
compared with 2.25 bushels per head for the Commonwealth as a whole. Particulars 
for the seasons 1914-15 to 1918-19 are furnished in the succeeding table :— 


OAT PRODUCTION PER 1,000 OF POPULATION, 1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


Season. NS.W.| Vie. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust.) Tas. |Fed. peur ae 

| j | 

| j | 
Bushels.| Bushels. | Bushels, | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. 
1914-15 .. ss 275 | 1,124 64 834 | 1,439 | 6,662 | 1,098 879 
1915-16 .. a 719 | 6,574 | 4 | 4,868 | 4,837 |10,892 | 820! 3,353 
1916-17 .. re 583 5,926 162 | 4,251 | 5,471 | 6,033 877 | 2,875 
1917-18 .. eid 768 |} 4,352 | 66 | 2,862 | 2,936 | 2,900 | 1,410 | 2,105 
1918-19 .. .. | 659 | 3,687 5 | 3457 | 4,785 | 4,062 601 | 2.076 


5. Value of Oat Crop.—tThe estimated value of the oat crop of the several States 
of the Commonwealth for the season 1918-19 is as follows :— 


VALUE OF OAT CROP, (a) 1918-19. 


} | 
| §. Aust. w. Aust.| Tas. 


Particulars. Fed. Ter.) C’ wealth. 


N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q'land. | 
Aggregate value.. | £331,340 | £1,252,809| £620 
Value per acre .. | £3/16/8 | £3/13/1 | £2/1/7 


£288,863 


£296,813 £159,079 £350 | £2,329, 
£1/15/11 he 


£2/2/0 | £4/7/10 poche £3/0/8 


(a) Exclusive of the value of straw. 
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6. Imports and Exports.—The production of oats in the Commonwealth has not yet 
reached such a stage as to admit of a regular export trade in this cereal ; in fact in certain 
years the imports have exceeded the exports, notably in 1903, 1906, 1908, 1910, and 
in each of the four years prior to 1916-17. The quantities and values of oats imported 
into and exported from the Commonwealth during the years 1914-15 to 1918-19 are 
given hereunder :— 


SUE AU PN IMPORT AND EXPORT OF OATS, 1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


Imports. Exports. Net ese 
Year. => = = —== | == === 

Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. Value. | Quantity. Value. 

| Bushels. | £ | Bushels. “a Bushels. & 
1914-15 .. | 1,767,490 | 344,201 | 38,163 | 7,904 | —1,729,327 — 336,297 
1915-16 «. | 2,473,412) 501,755 | 582,055 | 85,119 | —1,891,357 — 416,636 
1916-17 a 3,700 | 635 670,985 | 97,879 | 667,285 97,244 
1917-18 ae 838 219 | 368,113 53,809 | 367,275 53,590 
1918-19 25 41,728 9,713 | 149,413 39,326 | 107,685 25,613 


Note.—The minus sign (—) signifies net imports. 


The principal countries from which the Commonwealth imports of oats have been 
obtained are the Dominion of New Zealand, Chile, Japan, and the United States of 
America, while the principal countries to which oats were exported during the period 
under review were New Zealand and the United Kingdom. 


7. Oatmeal, etc.—Importations of oatmeal, etc., into the Commonwealth take 
place principally from the United Kingdom, the United States, and New Zealand. The 
total importations of oatmeal, wheatmeal, and rolled oats during 1918-19 amounted 
to 94,808 lbs., and represented a value of £2,345, while the exports amounted to 
3,897,548 lbs., valued at £52,891, principally to India, New Zealand, and Java. 


8. Comparison with Other Countries—A comparison of the Australian production 
of oats with that of the leading oat-producing countries of the world is furnished 
in the following table :— 


ROO ueLON OF OATS IN ee COUNT Ea 1918. 


| } { 
| Quantity _ || Quantity || Quantity 
Country. | of Oats \| Country. of Oats Country. of Oats 
Produced. | Produced. | Produced. 
| | = = =e 
Bushels. | Bushels. Bushels. 
United States.. | 1,538,359,000 || Hungary (1915) 78,449,000 | Norway .. {13,268,000 
Russia in Europe Sweden .. 51,814,000) Australia... {10,441,000 
(1915) (a) .. 758,628,000 | Belgium (1915) 38,776,000 || Bulgaria (1916) | 7,146,000 
Canada és 362,363,000 || Argentine Dee 35,296,000 || New Zealand | 6,885,000 
Germany : 257,985,000 |, Denmark “| _ 33,235,000 | Union of South 
United Kingdom 249,568,000 || Italy aie 33,069,000 Africa (1917) | 6,716,000 
France 151,099,000 || Rumania(1916) 28,050,000 - Japan .. | 5,462,000 
Austria (1915) 136,685,000 | Spain sas 24,378,000 || Switzerland 4,150,000 
Russia in Asia | Algeria .. | 18,032,000 | Tunis .. | 3,086,000 
(1915) ~ 82,243,000 | Netherlands. . | 16,568,000 
} | | 


(a) Including Poland and Northern Caucasia. 
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9. Comparison of Yields\—The average yield per acre of oats in Australia is a 
somewhat low one compared with the results obtained in other countries, where the 
cultivation of this cereal is more extensively carried on. Arranging the countries 
contained in the foregoing table according to the magnitude of the average yield of oats 
for the years specified, the results are as follows :— 


YIELD OF OATS PER ACRE, VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1918. 


Average | Average Areeae 
Country. fae | Country. # nel Country | ftom: 
| Bushels. || Bushels. | Bushels. 
Belgium (1914) .. | 70.29 | Germany .. | 31.97 || France =... '|_ 22.79 
Switzerland | 48 .26 I Austria (1913) .. 31.35 Russia in Europe . 
Netherlands . | 46.54 || Hungary (1915) 29.45 (1915) wd 21.72 
United Kingdom | 44.54 |) Sweden + 29.04 | Bulgaria (1914) 20.90 
New Zealand | 39.87 || Italy a 27.31 Tunis -» | 19.78 
Norway | 38.68 | Union of South Spain : ~~ 4° 16618 
United States | 34.65 Africa (1917) 26.86 | Australia -- | 18.59 
Japan .. | 34.57 | Rumania (1916) 26.26 Russia in A¢ia 
Denmark BS 33.88 Canada a 24.50 (1915) .. 1 13.38 
Argentine Rep. 11.84 


10. Price of Oats.\—The average wholesale prices of oats in the markets of the several 
capitals for the year 1918 are given in the following table :— 


AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICE OF OATS PER-BUSHEL, 1918. 


Particulars. Sydney.(a) | Melbourne. Brisbane. Adelaide. | Perth. Hobart. 


Sr i 8. d. 8. d. s. d. $s. d. s. d. 
Average price per 
bushel “he 4 114 3.10 3 10 3 2 3 93 4 8} 


u%4 
(a) Year ended 380th June, 1919. 


§ 6. Maize. 


]. States Growing Maize—The only States in which maize is at all extensively 
grown for grain are those of New South Wales and Queensland, the area so cropped 
in these two States during the season 1918-19 being 264,087 acres, or 92 per cent. of 
the total for the Commonwealth. Of the balance, Victoria contributed 22,559 acres, 
South Australia 112 acres, Western Australia 39 acres, and the Northern Territory 
15 acres. The climate of Tasmania prevents the growing of maize for grain in that 
State. In South Australia, prior to 1908, particulars concerning maize had not been 
specially asked for on the form used in the collection of agricultural statistics. In all 


the States, maize is grown to a greater or less extent as green forage, particularly in 
connexion with the dairying industry. 


2. Area under Maize.—The area devoted to the growing of maize for grain in each 
State, from 1880 onwards, is given in the following table, and the actual fluctuations 
from year to year are shewn more fully on the graph hereinafter. 

The total area under maize in the Commonwealth exceeded 350,000 acres for the 
first time in the season 1909-10, and although it fluctuated somewhat during the 
succeeding nine years, it may be considered to have remained at about that 
figure. The greatest divergence during the period occurred in 1910-11, when 
a record total of 414,914 acres was harvested, The unfavourable weather conditions 


resulted in the acreage under maize during 1918-19 being reduced by 45,245 acres as 
compared with the preceding season. 
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AREA UNDER MAIZE, 1880-1 TO 1918-19. 


Season. N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. |W. Aust.) N. Ter. | F. Ter. | C’ wealth. 
Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres, Acres. Acres. | Acres. Acres, 

_ 1880-1 an 127,196 | 1,769 | 44,109 | (eee | 173,106 
1890-1 Ag VOW To2 a) 8 LOl3 a7 99,400 | es 81 eae | a 300,990 
1900-1 Be 206,051 | 9,389 | 127,974 | és 91 all ate 343,505 
1910-11 .. | 213,217 | 20,151 | 180,862 | (a)619 46 2) | aa 414,914 
1914-15... 143,663 | 19,433 | 176,372 | 189 ey || 51 Pie 339,781 
1915-16 .. 154,119 | 22,258 | 146,474 702 28 4502) ll 323,637 
1916-17 .. 155,373 23,076 | 181,405 117 51 45 | 5 360,072 
TOTALS Fe bso san 20,987 (165,124 70 | 97 25 | 21 $32,057 
1918-19 .. | 114,582 | 22,559 | 149,505 112) 39 ae | as 286,812 

| | | 


(a) Particulars for years prior to 1907-8 not available. 


3. Total Yield—The average yield for the season 1918-19 was the second lowest 
since 1887. The 1910-11 crop was a record one, and exceeded 13,000,000 bushels, while 
the average annual production of maize during the last decade was 8,981,568 bushels. 
Particulars concerning the yield from 1880 onwards are given hereunder :— 


‘MAIZE CROP, 1880-1 TO 1918-19. 


| | | 
Season. | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. |W.Aust.| N. Ter. | F. Ter. C’ wealth. 


| | 
es = = io = 
Bushels. | Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels. |Bushels.| Bushels. | Bushels.| Bushels. 
1880-1 4,518,897 | 49,299 | 1,409,607 | sc 896 AC 1c) 5,978,699 
1890-1 | 5,713,205 | 574,083 | 2,373,803 | An 1,526 At ae 8,662,617 
1900-1 | 6,292,745 | 604,180 | 2,456,647 Aa | 1,399 Bip 5.6 9,354,971 
1910-11 | 7,594,130 982,103 | 4,460,306 \(a)6,375 718 449 .. {18,044,081 


— 
sl 
(=) 


1914-15 | 3,174,825 | 1,018,419 4,260,673 | Sf) 475 oo 8,455,561 
1915-16 | 3,773,405 | 999,886 | 2,003,463 | 15,837 273 450 195 | 6,793,509 


1916-17 | 4,333,430 | 1,172,330 | 3,018,934 993 949 450 50 | 8,527,136 
1917-18 | 3,499,529 | 1,152,787 | 4,188,586 796) TOL 432 429 | 8,843,260 
1918-19 | 2,091,921 711,679 | 4,105,974 1,756 | 623 200 oN 6,912,153 


| 


(a) Particulars for years prior to 1907-8 not available. 


4. Average Yield.—In the following table particulars are given of the average yield 
per acre of the maize crops of the several States for the seasons 1914-15 to 1918-19, 


and also for the decennium 1909-19 :— 


AVERAGE YIELD OF MAIZE PER ACRE, 1914-5 TO 1918-19. 


| 


Season. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust.| N. Ter. F. Ter. |C’wealth. 
a e | =i = \ | = 

| Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. 

1914-15 .. .. | 22.10 | 52.41 | 24.16 0.90 | 13.68 9.31 | AS 24.89 
1915-16 .. .. | 24.48 | 44.92 | 13.68 22.56 9.75 | 10.00 | 17.73), 20-99 
1916-17 .. _. | 27.89 | 50.80 | 16.64 8.49 | 18.61 | 10.00 | 10.00 | 23.68 
1917-18 .. .. | 24.01 | 54.93 | 25.37 W137 7,23 | 17.28 | 20.43 | 26.63 
1918-19 18.26 | 31.55 | 27.46 | 15°68 15.97 | 13°33 | ar 24.10 


Avera e for 10 | | 
Fae 1909-19 |a27.82 | 46.64 | 22.18 614.61 13.46 (cl8.75 d14.41 | 26.35 
| th 


(a) Including Federal Territory. (c) Average for nine seasons. 
(b) Including Northern Territory. (d) Average for eight seasons. 
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The extraordinarily high average yield obtained in Victoria is due, in large measure, 
to the fact that the area under maize in that State is comparatively small and is situated 
in districts that are peculiarly suited to the production of this grain. The average yield 
in New South Wales is appreciably higher than that obtained in Queensland. 


5. Value of Maize Crop.—The value of the Commonwealth maize crop for the season 
1918-19 has been estimated at £2,016,844, made up as follows :— 


VALUE OF MAIZE CROP, 1918-19. 


Particulars. N.S.W. Vie. Q’land. 8. Aust. | W. Aust. | N. Ter.) C’wealth. 


— | 
= £ £ C2 £ £4 §; 
Aggregate value .. | 725,480) 263,914 1,026,494 637 249 70 2,016,844 


Value per acre “ve £6/6/8| 11/14/0, 6/17/4| &/13/9 6/7/8 4/13/4| 7/0/8 


6. Relation to Population—During the past ten seasons the Commonwealth 
production of maize has ranged between 1.37 bushels per head of population in 1918-19 
and 3 bushels per head in 1910-11. The production in Queensland, the State in which 
the maize yield per head of population is highest, ranged during the same period between 
3 bushels per head in 1915-16 and 7} bushels per head in 1910-11. Details for the 
several States during the past five seasons are as follows :— 


MAIZE PRODUCTION PER 1,000 OF POPULATION, 1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


Season. N.S.W. Vic, Q'land. S. Aust. W. Aust. N. Ter. F. Ter. | C’wealth, 
Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. Bushels. 

1914-15.. | 1,705 712 6,216 “ 3 120 aS / 1,711 

1915-16.. | 2,017 705 2,952 36 1 99 107 | 1,877 

1916-17... 2,332 835 4,509 2 3 94 32 | 1,749 

1917-18.. 1,851 817 6,179 2 2 88 204 1,792 

1918-19.. 1,084 497 5,913 4 2 42 oe 1,374 


7. Australian and Foreign Maize Production.—The following table gives the 
production of maize in Australia and in the leading maize-producing countries of the 
world. The figures shew that the United States of America was responsible for over 72 
per cent. of the total production. a 


PRODUCTION OF MAIZE IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1918. 


Country. se t a ogy | Country. ep = 
| 
Bushels. : | Bushels. 
United States .. ++ |2,582,814,000 || Bulgaria (1915) .. -- | 33,929,000 
Hungary (1915) .. -» | 175,025,170 || Spain ~. t .. | 24,141,000 
Argentine Republic Ss 170,660,000 | Philippine Islands (1916) 13,652,060 
Rumania (1915) .. ag 83,767,793 | Serbia (1915)... a 11,632,800 
India (British) (1915) Me 79,684,680 | Russia in Asia (1913) -. | 10,765,860 
Russia in Europe (1916) .. _ 69,786,137 | Portugal (1915) spe) Se Rts 
Italy ie -. 66,926,000 | France - in 8,744,000 
Egypt (1916) re ee | 66,270,123 |) Canada ie -- | 6,947,000 
Mexico (1915)... -» 58,164,000 | Australia es ». |, 6,912,158 
Austria (1915). iis 40,714,800 || Uruguay (1916) shy 4,463,118 
Union of South Africa 34,644,000 | Japan .. es V8 3,756,000 


_8. Comparison of Yields—The average yield per acre of maize in the Commonwealth 
during 1918 was 24.10 bushels, and may be regarded as highly satisfactory when compared 
with that of other maize-producing countries, Egypt, Hungary, Canada, and Japan are 
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the only countries showing a higher average. The remaining countries shewn in the 
following table had averagg yields per acre ranging from 10.09 to 24.03 bushels. 


AVERAGE YIELD OF MAIZE PER ACRE IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1918. 


| Average Average 

Country. | Yield per | Country. Yield per 
| Acre. Acre. 

Bushels. | Bushels. 
Egypt (1916) me .. | 35.82 | Russia in Europe (1916) | 19.04 
Hungary (1915) 7x3 *...| 28.26 | Austria (1913) 18.61 
Canada 27.79 || Rumania (1915) 16.09 
Japan om ae 26.27 | Serbia (1913) 15.85 
Australia (a) e 24.10 | India (1915) 1352 
United States of America 24.03 | Uruguay (1915) oe 12.95 
Spain e: oe 20.65 | Philippine Islands (1916) IPAS UT 
Argentine Republic 19.58 || France a os Ton 
Italy 35 19.35 | Union of South Africa 11.74 
Bulgaria (1914) 19.07 Russia in Asia (1913) 10.09 


(a) Average yield for 10 years, 26.35 bushels. 


9. Oversea Imports and Exports.—Except in the years 1902, 1908, 1912, 1914-16 
and 1915-16, when many of the maize crops failed, the Commonwealth oversea trade in 
maize has been practically insignificant. In the first of the years mentioned, nearly two 
million, and in 1915-16 nearly three and a half million bushels were imported. 
In 1908, 1909, and 1919 also, owing to the small harvests of the seasons 1907-8, 1908-9, 
and 1918-19, the imports of maize were largely in excess of the exports. Details of imports 
and exports for the years 1914-15 to 1918-19 are as follows :— 


COMMONWEALTH IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF MAIZE, 1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


{ 


Net Imports. 


Imports. | Exports, 
Year —————— | Se Kia >= = 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. | Quantity. Value. 
fo). £2, ae a Se ee == |S = = = 
| Bushels. | Bs Bushels. © Bushels. © 
1914-15 | 1,457,660 | 282,461 | 12,266 2,873 | 1,445,394 | 279,588 
1915-16 3,432,571 | 712,650 4,237 | 1,088 | 3,428,334 | 711,562 
1916-17 sine 41,952 | 8,162 | 50,296 | 11,894 |—. 8,344 |— 3,732 
1917-18 Se cal 3,226 770 128,988 | 29,069 | — 125,762 |— 28,299 
1918-19 n | 255,605 | 73,774 84,120 | 20,804 171,485 52,970 
| | | 


Note.—The minus sign (—) signifies net exports. 


The principal countries to which maize has been exported from the Commonwealth 
are New Zealand and the Pacific Islands, while the principal countries from which 
importations have taken place are South Africa, Java, and the Pacific Islands. 


10. Prepared Maize.—A moderate quantity of corn-flour is imported annually into 
the Commonwealth, the principal countries of supply being the United Kingdom and 
the United States. During the year 1918-19 these importations amounted to 236,091 
Ibs., and represented a value of £3,735. The exports of this commodity have been 
steadily increasing in dimensions during the past five years, ranging from 61,143 Ibs. , 
valued at £985, in 1914-15, to 2,465,632 lbs., valued at £47,166 in 1918-19. 


11. Price of Maize.—The average wholesale price of maize in the Sydney market is 
given in the following table for each of the last five years :— 


AVERAGE SYDNEY PRICE OF MAIZE PER BUSHEL, 1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


Particulars. 1914-15. | 1915-16. 1916-17. | 1917-18. 1918-19. 
Sd. So ds 35 el | a. a. iS he 
Average price per bushel 4 6 Deed 3 8 | ae 6 114 
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§ 7. Barley. 


1. Area under Barley.—The area devoted to barley in the Commonwealth has 
fluctuated very considerably, though with a tendency to increase during the past few 
years. Taking a series of years, the principal barley-growing State is Victoria, but for 
the past five seasons South Australia has attained the lead in regard to acreage, and for 
1918-19 accounted for more than 51 per cent. of the Commonwealth area devoted to this 
crop; Victoria was next in importance with a percentage of about 39}; the remaining 
94 per cent. being represented by Western Australia, New South Wales, Tasmania, and 
Queensland, in the order named. The figures here given relate to the areas harvested for 
grain; only small areas are cropped for hay, while more considerable quantities are cut 
for green forage. These, however, are not included in this sub-section. The area under 
barley for grain in the several States from 1880 onwards is shewn in the following 
table :— 


COMMONWEALTH AREA UNDER BARLEY, 1880-1 TO 1918-19. 


Season. N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust. Tasmania. | C’wealth. 
Acres. | Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres, « Acres. 

1880-1 Psd 8,056 | - 68,630 | 1,499 13,074 | 6,363 | 8,297 | 105,919 
1890-1 “al 4,937 | 87,751 ] 584 14,472 5,322 4,376 | 117,442 
1900-1 et 9,435 | 58,853 | 7,633 | 15,362 2,536 | 4,502 | 98,211 
1910-11 2 | 7,082 52,687 5,578 34,473 3,369 | 5,235 | 108,424 
1914-15 ‘ 4,861 62,492 | 7,166 66,315 | 6,986 5,836 | 153,656 
1915-16 .. | 6,365 | 61,400 | 1,367 84,900 10,069 5,409 | 169,514 
1916-17 .. 5,195 | 93,015 12,674 | 103,627 | 11,105 4,637 230,253 
1917-18 .. 6,370 | 84,931 7,702 95,654 | 5,028 5,185 | 204,870 
1918-19 .. 7.980 100,198 1,316 | 130,357 7,982 7,036 | 254,869 


2. Total Yield.—The total production of barley in the Commonwealth for the season 
1918-19 amounted to 4,763,721 bushels, giving an average yield of 18.69 bushels per 
acre as compared with 18.19 for the decennium 1909-19. Particulars concerning the 
yields of the several States from 1880 onwards are as follows :— 


COMMONWEALTH BARLEY CROP, 1880-1 TO 1918-19. 


| ! 
Season. | N.S.W. Victoria, | Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania. | G’wealth. 
| meee = 
| | 


Bushels. | Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. Busliels. 


1880-1 »- | 163,395 | 1,068,830 31,433 | 151,886 89,082 | 169,156 | 1,673,782 
1890-1 -. | 81,383 |1,571,599 12,673 | 175,583 85,451 99,842 | 2,026,531 
1900-1 «.. 114,228 |1,215,478 | 127,144 | 211,102 29,189 | 116,911 | 1,814,052 
; 1910-11 -. | 82,005 |1,340,387 83,621 | 544,471 [ 33,566 | 142,318 2,226,368 
1914-15 -. | 46,500 | 600,599 | 105,613 | 447,310 24,090 | 104,798 | 1,328,910 
1915-16 .. | 114,846 |1,734,511 8,130 |1,697,670 | 130,870 | 115,523 | 3,801,550 
1916-17 .. | 73,370 1,799,784 | 250,167 |1,734,420 | 134,055 88,696 | 4,080,492 
ee ve | 97,824 |1,970,650 | 143,574 |1,651,036 35,761 98,013 | 3,996,858 
| 


86,313 (2,028,635 | 8,824 |2,417,349 | 81,451 | 141,149 | 4,763,721 
| } 
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3. Malting and other Barley.—In recent years the statistics of all the States have 


ce 


distinguished between 
are as follows :— 


MALTING AND OTHER BARLEY, 1918-19. 


malting” and “other” barley. Particulars for 1918-19 season 


Particulars. N.S.W. Victoria. | Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania. | C’wealth. 
a | 
|—— | 
; Acres. Acres Acres. | Acres. | Acres. Acres. Acres. 
Malting | a 
_ barley | 5,929 | 52,222 | 1,082 | 109,920 | 3,994 6,039 | 179,186 
Other barley | 2,051 | 47,976 | 234 | 20,437 | 3,988 | 997 75,683 
| | | rf F es 
i} | | | 
| +) | | “alle 
Total .. 7,980 | 100,198 | 1,316 | 130,357 | 7,982] 7,036 | 254,869 
| | | | 
= 5 = — 
| | 
. Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
Maltiny | | 
i barley 65,682 |1,081,256 | 7,069 2,102,157 | 43,039 | 120,660 | 3,419,863 
Other barley | 20,631 | 947,379 | 1,755 | 315,192 | 38,412 | 20,489 | 1,343,858 
| | | 
| | eee E a ee. 
Total 86,313 |2,028,635 | 8,824 (2,417,349 | 81,451 | 141,149 
| | | | 


4,763,721 


Taking the Commonwealth as a whole, over 70 per cent. of the area devoted to 
this grain in 1918-19 was cropped for malting barley. The proportion varies considerably 


in the several States. 


4. Total Acreage and Yield.—The following table sets out the total acreage and 
yield of malting and other barley in the Commonwealth as a whole during the past five 


seasons :— 


AREA AND YIELD, MALTING AND OTHER BARLEY, COMMONWEALTH, 


1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


| 
i Acres. Bushels. Average quehels per 
Season. : = 7 - 
| | 
Malting.| Other. | Total. | Malting. | Other. Total. Malting.| Other. | Total. 
1914-15 101,930 | 51,726 | 153,656 | 995,413 | 333,497 |1,328,910 9.77 6.45 8.65 
1915-16 106,217 | 63,297 169,514 |2,365,126 1,436,424 3,801,550 22.27 | 22.69 | 22.43 
1916-17 141,846 | 88,407 | 230,253 |2,505,118 |1,575,374 4,080,492 17.66 UT RSZ eli aces 
1917-18 136,785 | 68,085 | 204,870 |2,602,449 1,394,409 |3,996,858 19.03 20.48 19.51 
1918-19  .. |179,186 | 75,683 | 254,869 (3,419,863 1,343,858 4,763,721 19.09 17.76 18.69 
Average 1 
seasons 
1909-19 | 119,393 | 59,109 | 178,502 |2,179,920 |1,067,143 3,247,063 18.26 18.05 18.19 


For the past ten seasons the area and pr 


represented approximately twice the 
yield per acre differs very little in res 


oduction of malting barley have 
corresponding figures for other barley. The average 


pect of the two, classes of barley, malting obtaining 
a slight average advantage of 0.21 bushels per acre during the last ten years. 
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5. Value of Barley Crop.—The estimated value of the total barley crop of the 
Commonwealth for the seasons 1914-15 to 1918-19 was £343,423, £655,917, £734,154, 
£834,075, and £1,221,863, in the order named. The extent to which the several States 
have contributed to the latter total is shewn in the following table :— 


VALUE OF BARLEY CROP,(a) 1918-19. 


| 


Particulars. N.S.W. Vic. Q'land. 8S. Aust. W. Aust. Tas. | C’ wealth. 
Total value .. .. | £23,620 £507,674 £1,544 £630,830 £22,908 £35,287 £1,221,863 


Value per acre +» £2/19/2 £5/1/4 £1/3/6 £4/16/9 £2/17/5 £5/0/4 | £4/15/11 


(a) Exclusive of the value of straw. 


6. Relation to Population.—During the last five seasons the quantity of barley 
produced in the Commonwealth has averaged under three-quarters of a bushel per 
head of population. or the season 1918-19 the production ranged from 5} bushels 
per head in South Australia to 0.6 pounds per head in Queensland. Details for the years 
1914-15 to 1918-19 are as follows :— 


BARLEY PRODUCTION PER 1,000 OF POPULATION, 1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


Season. | N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tasmania, C’ wealth. 

Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
1914-15 .. a 25 420 156 1,012 75 520 269 
1915-16 .. ad 61 i Peye 12 3,872 | 412 575 771 
1916-17 .. .% 39 1,287 374 4,008 434 444 837 
1917-18 .. ae 52 1,397 212 3,785 116 482 810 
1918-19 .. e- 45 1,418 13 5,424 260 676 947 


7. Commonwealth Imports and Exports.—The Commonwealth oversea trade in 
batley is not large, though it shewed signs of extending during the past five years. Owing 
to the severe drought during 1914-15, the barley crop for that year was very low, and a 
fairly heavy importation of barley was necessary, the bulk of which came from the United 
States. During the next four years, however, the Commonwealth exported 900,656 
bushels of barley valued at £203,828, principally to New Zealand, United Kingdom, and 
Japan. Particulars of the Commonwealth overseas imports and exports of barley for 
the years 1914-15 to 1918-19 are contained in the following table :— 


COMMONWEALTH IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF BARLEY, 1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


Imports. Exports. | Net Exports. 
Year. ; Bara Sao! a et Le 
Quantity, Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
a — — 4 ———— 
| DBushels. £ | Bushels. & Bushels. xz 
P914-18 is -- | 290,226 | 66,402 | 103,522 | 15,245 |) —186,704 | —51,157 
1915-16 .. ~. | 1&7 144 27,387 | 185,122 36,661 37,978 9,274. 
1916-17 .. ag 58 9 | 256,804 52,891 256,746 52,882 
1917-18 .. one 34 8 | 282,252 64,703 282,218 64,695 
1918-19 .. yy 456 203 | 176,478 49,573 176,022 49,370 
ae 7 | | 


+ 


Note.—The minus sign (—) signifies net imports. 


a 
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From time to time an export trade in Australian pearl and Scotch barley has been 
carried on, the total exports for 1918-19 reaching 983,343 lbs., valued at £12,840. The 
trade for the year was mainly with the Straits Settlements and New Zealand. 


8. Commonwealth Imports and Exports of Malt.—In normal times the importations 
of malt into the Commonwealth are fairly extensive, the supply being obtained principally 
from the United Kingdom. Since the outbreak of the war in 1914, however, imports 
have continuously declined, and the quantities exported have practically remained 
negligible, with the exception of 1917-18, when 117,075 bushels, valued at £47,626, were 
exported mainly to Japan, South Africa, and the Philippines. Details of imports and 
exports for the years 1914-15 to 1918-19 are given hereunder :— 


COMMONWEALTH IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF a 1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


Imports. Exports. Wet Imports. 
Year. SSS SSS | = = = 
Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. | Value. || Quantity. Value. 
; oi | -| ae 
Bushels. £ Bushels. | £ | Bushels. | = 
1914-15 .. 68,215 23,743 | 165 87 | 68,050 23,656 
1915-16 .. 23,910 | 9,596 | 30 | 13 | 23,880 | 9,583 
1916-17 .. W,4D2 | 4,196 | 73 35 || 7,379 4,161 
1917-18 .. 35 106 | 117,075 | 47,626 — 117,040 — 47,520 
1918-19 .. | 1, | | 1 


Note.—The minus sign (—) signifies net exports. 


9. Comparison with other Countries.—In comparison with the barley production 
of other countries of the world, that of Australia appears very small indeed, Particulars 
for some of the leading countries for the year 1918 are as follows, the Australian figures 
being added for the sake of comparison :— 


PRODUCTION OF BARLEY IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1918. 
Country. eee, of Country. | I ese of 
| 
“ —— 
| Bushels. | Bushels. 

Russia in Europe (1915) (a) | 380,229,700 | Russia in Asia (1914) .. 18,855,799 
United States .. .. | 256,375,000 || Sweden : | 11,204,000 
British India (1917) 150,690,321 | Egypt | 9,475,000 
Germany~ 91,033,000 Tunis 8,818,000 
Spain 86,875,000 | Italy 8,818,000 
Japan 74,750,000 | Norway 5,397,000 
Canada | 74,194,000 | Australia | 4,764,000 
United Kingdom | _ 62,080 000 | Chile (1916) | 4,224,645 
Austria (1915) | 61,012,097 | Belgium (1915) | 3,877,600 
Algeria 58,422,000 | Netherlands | 2,447,000 
Hungary (1915) 54,466,708 || Serbia (1915) . ‘ | 2,181,150 
Rumania (1916).. 29,118,837 | Argentine Republic (1917) 2,098,751 
France ats 26,980,000 | Union of S’th Africa ae 969,400 
Denmark 20,591,000 | New Zealand . | 710,932 


(a) Including Northern Caucasia. 
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10. Average Yield of Barley per Acre in various Countries.—The following table 
shews the average yield of barley per acre in various countries of the world, ranging from 
nearly 43 bushels in the Netherlands to 5} bushels in the Argentine Republic :— 


AVERAGE YIELD OF BARLEY PER ACRE IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1918. 


Average Average 

Country. yield per Country. yield per 
Acre. Acre. 

Bushels. Bushels. 

Netherlands i nS 42.93 Spain .. ie es 20.63 
New Zealand oe ae 37.91 Rumania (1916) .. < 20.03 
Chile (1916) ~s re 34.91 France. .. a a 19.88 
Denmark .. ar is 34.72 Hungary (1915) .. “ 19,25 
Norway... 4 if 34.60 India (1917) oA - 19.18 
United Kingdom... Ne 33.77 Australia. . me " 18.69 
Egypt a ms ie 28 .20 Italy és iy «a 1 040.85 
Germany .. =e Pe 26.99 Union of South Africa (1917) 17.01 
United States oe ne 26.49 Russia in Asia (1916) nid 16.88 
Japan ie ae is 26.13 Russia in Europe (1915)... 14.23 
Sweden a a ye 24.79 eos ee ae “¢ 7.12 
Canada 33 mie i 23.53 Argentine Republie (1917) .. 5.41 

Algeria =F -F oC 20.90 


11. Average Yield.—The average yield per acre of barley varies considerably in the 
different States, being as a rule highest in Tasmania and Victoria, and lowest in Western 
Australia. Details for each State during the past five seasons, and also for the 
decennium 1909-19, are given in the following table :— 


AVERAGE YIELD PER ACRE OF BARLEY, 1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


Season. N.S.W. Victoria. Q'land. 8S. Aust. |W. Aust. Tas: 


Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels, 


1914-15 .. iS | 9.57 | 9.61 | 14.74 | 6.75 | 3.45 | 17.96 | 
1915-16 .. .. | 18.03 | 28.25 | 6.95 | 20.00 | 13.00 | 21.36 | 29.43 
| 
| 
| 


1916-17 .. 14.12 | 19.35 19.74 | 16.74 12.07 19.13 17.72 
1917-18 .. 15.36 23.20 18.64 | 17.26 vroal 18.90 | 19.51 
1918-19 10.82 | 20.25 | 6.71 |, 18.54 10.20 20.06 18.69 


Average for 10 


seasons 1909-19 14.77 20.89 15.57 | 16.55 | 11.45 23.23 | 18.19 


12. Price of Barley.—The average price of barley in the Melbourne market during 
each of the past five years is given in the following table :— 


AVERAGE MELBOURNE PRICE OF BARLEY PER BUSHEL, 1914 TO 1918. 


Particulars. | 1914, 1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. 

; 8. a. s. d. &. ad. 8. d. | 8. d. 
Malting barley a 46 3 94) 5 42) 4 44) 4 48] 5 9 
Cape barley ye < ne 2 92) 4 4} | 3 14 | 3 1¢/ 4 0 
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§ 8. Other Grain and Pulse Crops. 


In addition to the grain crops already specified, the only grain and pulse crops at 
all extensively grown in the Commonwealth are beans, peas, and rye. The total area 
under the two former crops for the season 1918-19 was 56,530 acres, giving a yield of 
814,879 bushels, or an average of 14.41 bushels per acre, being less than the average 
yield for the decennium ended 1918-19, which was 16.87 bushels per acre. The 
States in which the greatest area is devoted to beans and peas are Tasmania, Victoria 
and South Australia. The total area under rye in the Commonwealth during the season 
1918-19 was 3,886 acres, yielding 33,076 bushels, and giving an average of 8.51 bushels 
per acre. This was below the average for the past ten seasons, which was 11.24 bushels 
peracre. Over 36 per cent. of the rye grown during the season was produced in New South 
Wales and 22 per cent. in Victoria. In addition to these grain crops a small area of rice 
has for some years been cultivated in Queensland and the Northern Territory. The 
results obtained, however, have not up to the present been very satisfactory. Should 
rice-growing ever be seriously taken up in Australia, it is probable that large tracts of 
country in the northern parts of Queensland and Western Australia and in the Northern 
Territory will be found well suited to its cultivation. 


§ 9. Potatoes. 


1. Area.—The principal potato-growing State of the Commonwealth as regards area 
is Victoria ; Tasmania, for some years prior to 1909-10, usually ranking second, and New 
South Wales third. The relative positions of the two latter States were, however, 
reversed during the five seasons ended 1913-14, but Tasmania again took the lead over 
New South Wales in the last five seasons ended 1918-19. 


The area under potatoes in each State from 1890 onwards is given hereunder :— 


COMMONWEALTH AREA UNDER POTATOES, 1890-1 TO 1918-19. 


Season. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. W. Aust. | Tas. ¥. Ter. | C’wealth. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. | Acres. | Acres. Acres. 

1890-1 .. | 19,406 | 53,818 6,270 | 6,626 511 | 20,133 oe 106,764 
1900-1 .. | 29,408 | 38,477 | 11,060 6,628 1,794 | 23,068 ae 110,435 
1910-11 .. | 44,452 | 62,904 8,326 7,812 1,791 , 26,230 .. | 161,515 
1914-15 .. | 30,410 | 65,495 8,385 7,639 4,778 | 31,613 8 148,328 
1915-16 .. | 19,582 | 56,910 5,796 4,341 4,866 29,491 7 120,993 
1916-17 .. | 22,437 | 73,618 8,908 4,737 5,838 | 34,345 | 12 149,895 
1917-18 .. | 22,558 | 66,966 | 10,738 4,164 4,484 | 27,309 | 22 136,241 
1918-19 .. | 20,877 | 51,620 6,434 3,275 3,936 | 25,023 2 j\a@111,169 


(a) Includes 2 acres in Northern Territory. 
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2, Total Yield.—For the season 1918-19, Victoria’s production represented about 
46} per cent. of the total for the Commonwealth, Tasmania and New South Wales coming 
next in order with 224 and 19 per cent. respectively. The total Commonwealth 
production for the season 1906-7 viz., 507,153 tons, was the highest ever attained, 
the yield which most nearly approached it being 449,383 tons in 1903-4. Details as to 
production in the several States during the period from 1890 onwards are as follows :— 


COMMONWEALTH PRODUCTION OF POTATOES, 1890-1 TO 1918-19. 
ae: 


Season. N.S.W. Victoria. Q’ land. S. Aust. W. Aust. Tas. F. Ter. C' wealth, 

* | Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. | Tons. 
1890-1 hs 52,791 204,155 | 13,112 23,963 1,900 73,158 os | 369,079 
1900-1 .= | -Oa,2D5 123,126 20,014 14,566 4,836 | 93,862 as 319,657 


1910-11 .. | 121,0383'| 163,312 | 15,632 | 23,920 5,864 70,090 .. | 399,851 
1914-15 .. | 40,694 | 189,225 | 16,014 18,035 | 14,724 | 78,907 15 | 357,614 


1915-16 °.. | 44,420 | 173,821 7,439 | 12,991 14,118 | 79,890! 25 | 332,704 
1916-17 .. | 45,296 | 187,992 , 19,457 | 20,343 16,841 67,038 35 | 357,002 
1917-18 .. 49,934 " 182,195 | 22,139 | 11,815 11,3820 70,442 50 | 347,395 
1918-19 .. 30,353 137,533, 11,083 | 13,219 11,697 56,528 3 


_ 260,416 


3. Average Yield per Acre.—The suitability of the soil, climate, and general 
conditions for potato growing is evidenced by the satisfactory yields per acre which 
are generally obtained in Australia, except in the most northerly portions, the average 
yield during the past ten seasons being 2.59 tons per acre. The lowest average yield is 
that obtained in Queensland with an average of 1.83 tons for the same period. 


Particulars for each State for the seasons 1914-15 to 1918-19, and also for the past 
decennium, are given hereunder :— e 


AVERAGE YIELD OF POTATOES PER ACRE, 1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


Season. | N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land. 8S. Aust. W. Aust. Tas. Fed. Ter. O' wealth. 

Tons. Tons Tons. | Tons. | Tons. Tons. Tons. | Tons. 

1914-15 .. 1,34 2.89 1.91 | 2.36 | 3.08 2.50 | 1.88 2 Al 
1915-16 .. 227 3.05 L.28 |°3.90)*| 2.90 | 2.71 | 3.57 | 2.75 
1916-17 .. | 2.02 | 2.65 | 2.18 | 4.29 | 2.88 | 1.95 | 2.92 | 9.38 
1917-18... vo} 2.20") 2.72 2.06 1279.19.62 1 -9.68- 1] Biey Io Sege 
1918-19 .. ve, | UNS 2.66 1.72 4,04 ) 2.97 | 2.26 | 1.60 2.34 

Average for 10 | | | 
seasons 1909-19 (4)2 .26 2.78 | 1.83 | $.09 | 2.99 | 2.61 (®1.88 2.59 
(a) Including Federal Territory. (l) Average for eight seasons. 


4. Value of Potato Crop.—The estimated value of the potato crop of each State for 
the season 1918—19 is furnished in the following table, together with the value per acre :— 


VALUE OF POTATO CROP, 1918-19. 


) 
Particulars. 


| 
| | 
| N.S.W,. Victoria, Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Fed. Ter.) C’wealth. 


Total value .. | £368,730 \£1 ,272,180| £102,241 | £142,062 | £152,061 £339,168 £40 £2,376,490a 
Value per acre | £17/18/3 Isles arco £43/7/5 | £38/12/8 | £13/11/1 £20/0/0 £21/7/7 
OY ea a fli Sh em. | 


(a) Includes Northern Territory, £8. 
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GRAPHS SHEWING THE AREA UNDER THE PRINCIPAL CROPS IN THE 
COMMONWEALTH FROM 1860-1 TO 1918-19, 
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(See pages—for wheat, 355; oats, 365; maize, 369; barley, 372; hay, 382; sugar-cane, 386; and 


vineyards, 390.) 


EXPLANATION OF GRAPHS.—-The base of each small square represents an interval of one year, while 
the vertical height represents a number of acres, varying with the nature of the crop in accordance with 
the scale given on the left-hand of the diagram. The height of each graph above the base line den¢ tes, 
for the crop to which it relates, the total area under cultivation in the Commonwealth during the successive 


seasons, 
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GRAPHS SHEWING THE PRODUCTION OF THE PRINCIPAL CROPS IN THE COMMONWEALTH 
FROM 1860-1 TO 1918-19. 
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(See pages—for wheat, 356; oats, 365; maize, 369; barley, 372; and hay, 383.) 


EXPLANATION OF GRAPHS.—In this diagram a separate base line is provided for each of the crops 
dealt with. In each instance the base of a small square represents an interyal of one year, the vertical 
height of such square representing in the case of the wheat graph, 10,000,000 bushels ; oats, 2,000,000 
bushels ; barley, 500,000 bushels ; maize, 2,000,000 bushels; and hay, 500,000 tons. The height of 
each graph above its base line denotes the aggregate yield in the Commonwealth of that particular crop 
during the successive seasons. 
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5. Relation to Population.—The average production of potatoes per annum per 
head of the population of the Commonwealth for the past five seasons has been 
approximately 150 lbs. In Tasmania, where this crop is of far greater importance m 
relation to population than is the case in any other State, the production per head m 
1906-7 was nearly a ton, while for the past five seasons it has averaged about 7} cwt. 
Details for the seasons 1914-15 to 1918-19 are as follows : c 


POTATO PRODUCTION PER 1,000 OF POPULATION, 1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


Season. | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas. F, Ter. | C’wealth. 
Tons. Tons. 7 | Ss. N | 8 s 
1914-15 .. 39 132 4 Te ae | "392. Tae 
1915-16 Pie 24 122 Aol 30 44 | 397 14° | 67 
1916-17 oe 24 134 29 47 55 i ex || Gar Wo 
1917-18 3 26 129 33 26 37 347 | Dh 70 


1918-19 fe 16 | 96 16 30 37 | 271 | i | ee 


6. Commonwealth Imports and Exports.—Under normal conditions there is generally 
a fairly large export trade in potatoes carried on by the Commonwealth, principally with 
New Zealand, the Pacific Islands, and the Philippme Islands. On the other hand, when 
the recurrence of droughts causes a shortage in some of the States, large importations 
from New Zealand usually take place. The quantities and values of the Commonwealth 
oversea imports and exports of potatoes during the past five years are shewn in the 
following table :— 
COMMONWEALTH IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF POTATOES, 1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


Imports. Exports. | Net Exports. 
Year. — —— ——__—— | = 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. Value. 

\| | 4 

Tons. £ Tons. £ | Tons | 5 
1914-15 ae Ae 2,708 15,406 1,803 12,690 lis 905 |— 2,716 
1915-16 Be a 17,596 149,488 1,208 13,110 Nes 16,388 | — 136,378 
1916-17 ae a 914 951 4,492 27,019 | 4,401 | 36,628 
1917-18 Me alts 38 367 3,348 23,203 | 3,310 22,836 
1918-19 Fs He 308 | 3,570 6,742 50,308 | 6,434 | 46,738 


Note.—The minus sign (—) signifies net imports. 
. 


§ 10. Other Root and Tuber Crops. 


1. Nature and Extent.—Root crops, other than potatoes, are not extensively grown 
in Australia, the total area devoted to them for the season 1918-19 being only 15,235 
acres. The principal of these crops are onions, mangolds, sugar beet, turnips, and ‘‘ sweet 
potatoes ” (Batatas edulis). Of these, onions, sugar beet, and mangolds are most largely 
grown in Victoria, turnips in Tasmania, and sweet potatoes in Queensland, The total 
area under onions in the Commonwealth during the season 1918-19 was 6,410 acres, 
49 tons, and averaging 4.5 tons per acre. The area devoted in 
1918-19 to root crops other than potatoes and onions, viz., 8,825 acres, yielded 65,891 
tons, and gave an average of 7.47 tons per acre. The areas and yields here given are 
exclusive of the production of “ market gardens,” a reference to which will be made 


later. 

2. Commonwealth Imports and Exports.—The only root crop, other than potatoes, 
in which any considerable oversea trade is carried on by the Commonwealth is that of 
onions. During the past five years 3,476 tons, valued at £29,737, were imported, 
principally from New Zealand, Japan, and the United States, while during the same period, 
the exports totalled 19,603 tons, valued at £173,291, and were shipped mainly to New 
Zealand, the Pacific Islands, the Philippines, and the United States. 
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§ 11. Hay. 


1. Nature and Extent.—As already stated, the most important crop of the 
Commonwealth is that of wheat grown for grain. Next to this in importance is the 
hay crop, which for the five seasons ended 1918-19 averaged more than 17} per cent. of 
the area under crop in the Commonwealth, and for 1918-19 itself, 20.2 per cent. In most 
European countries the hay crop consists almost entirely of meadow and other grasses, 
whilst in Australia a very large proportion of the area under hay comprises cereal crops, 
mainly wheat and oats. A considerable quantity of lucerne hay is also made, particularly 
in New South Wales and Queensland. The area under hay of all kinds in the several 
States from 1860 onwards is given hereunder :— 


AREA UNDER HAY, 1860-1 TO 1918-19. 


Season. | N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. |W. Aust. Tasmania. N. Ter. F. Ter. C’ wealth. 

| 

| Acres. Acres, Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. |Acres, Acres. | Acres. 
1860-1 | 46,584) 90,921 276 | 55,818 6,626 | 31,837 | .. v2 232,062 
1870-1 65,404) 163,181 | 3,671 | 140,316 | 17,173 | 33,612 | .. os 423,357 
1880-1 | 131,163) 249,656 | 12,022 | 272,567 | 19,563 | 31,615) .. és 716,576 
1890-1 | 175,242) 413,052 31,106 | 345,150 | 23,183 45,381 site .. |1,033,114 
1900-1 | 466, 238; 502,105 | 42,497 | 341,330 104,254 61,541 | .. .. {1,517,963 
1910-11, 638,577; 832,669 | 98,558 | 440,177 | 175,432 72,992 ee 2,258,405 


1914-15; 783,107| 895,755 | 79,327 | 445,832 | 332,037 | 89,598 | 120 2,837 2,628,613 
1915-16 1 107,228 1,330,455 | 55,174 709,831 290,036 103,216 | 140 1,691 3» 597,771 
1916-17) 857,533) 897,186 112,964 483,040 240,726 79,274 140 | 999 2,671,862 
1917-18) 619,614) 748,808 | 96,431 | 407,011 | 265,899 | 74,107 14 1,030 2'212,914 
1918-19} 813,379) 984,479 | 54,772 | 501,731 | 249,796 | 87,136 | 30 1,581 2,692,904 


It will be seen from this table that in all the States marked fluctuations occur in 
the area devoted to the hay crop from year to year. These fluctuations are due to 
various causes, the principal being the variations in the relative prices of grain and hay, 
and the favourableness or otherwise of the season for a grain crop. Thus, crops originally 
sown for grain are frequently cut for hay owing to the improved price of that commodity, 
or owing to the fact that the outlook for the due development of the grain is not 
satisfactory. On the other hand, improved grain prices or the prospect of a heavy 
yield will frequently cause crops originally intended for hay to be left for grain. The 
area under hay in the Commonwealth for the season 1915-16 was the highest on record, 
and that for 1912-13 the next. ~~ 


2. Kinds of Hay.—Particulars concerning the kinds of crop cut for hay are furnished 
in the returns prepared by five of the States. In the case of Tasmania the bulk consists 
of oaten hay ; full particulars, however, are not available for that State. 


Details for the past five seasons are given in the following table :— 


KINDS OF HAY GROWN, 1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


Kind of Hay Crop. 1914-15. 1915-16. 1916-17. 1917-18. 1918-19. 

re PatiewimeiVatoie Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres, Acres. 
Wheaten oe ri 568,982 878,881 633,438 434,908 612,771 
Oaten en ae 158,949 175,285 160,898 118,209 152,057 
Barley $F we 1,179 1,348 866 843 1,238 
Lucerne a < 52,570 50,528 61,584 64,668 46,336 
Other a Si: . 1,427 1,186 747 986 977 


Total -+ | 783,107 | 1,107,228 | 857,533 | 619,614 | 813,379 
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KINDS OF HAY GROWN, 1914-15 TO 1918-19—continued. 
Kind of Hay Crop. 1914-15. | 1915-16 1916-17. 1917-18. 1918-19. 
=548 =a 
| | < * Ps 
Dhyne Acres. | Acres | Acres. Acres. Acres. 
Wheaten 192,562 | 333,449 195,532 | 192,478 274,320 
Oaten 677,895 | 964,318 672,905 §32,634 691,808 
Lucerne, ete. 25,298 | 32,688 | 28,749 23,696 18,351 
| | 
Total 895,755 | 1,330,455 | 897,186 748,808 | 984,479 
QUEENSLAND— | | 
Wheaten 14,906 | 14,003 | 21,047 7,247 1,902 
Oaten SIGs y) 6,377 | 30,041 10,901 1,803 
Lucerne 47,785 | 32,288 55,928 | 73,347 48,264 
Other 4,063 | 2,506 | 5,948 4,936 2,803 
Total 79,327 | 55,174 | 112,964 | 96,431 | 54,772 
SourH AUSTRALIA-—- | 
Wheaten 318,586 | 476,423 | 323,633 292,803 358,068 
Oaten 118,505 | 190,321 | 148,881 | 107,284 138,507 
Lucerne 3,976 | 3,380 | 2,808 | 2,123 2,106 
Other 4,765 | 39,707 7,671 | 4,801 | 3,050 
| | \ | 
Total 445,832 | 709,831 483,040 | 407,011 501,731 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA— ; 
Wheaten 266,113 | 225,959 188,272 | 208,303 190,399 
Oaten 64,037 | 62,622 51,255 | 56,002 | 58,551 
Lucerne 328 | 258 230 3o2 | 137 
Other 1,559 | 1,197 | 969 | 1,242 709 
Total 332,037 290,036 | 240,726 265,899 | 249,796 
| 


It will be seen that wheaten hay is the principal hay crop in New South Wales, 
South Australia, and Western Australia, oaten hay in Victoria and Tasmania, and 
lucerne in Queensland. 


3. Total Yield.—The Commonwealth hay crop for the season 1915-16 was the 
highest on record, and amounted to 5,633,988 tons. The second in importance was 
3,955,311 tons for the season 1912-13, while the third was 3,507,589 tons for 1916-17. 
For many years past the State of Victoria has been the largest hay producer in the 
Commonwealth, and in the five seasons, 1914-15 to 1918-19 inclusive, accounted for 
nearly 38 per cent. of the total production. The total yields of the several States 
from 1860 onwards are given hereunder :— 


COMMONWEALTH HAY CROP, 1860-1 TO 1918-19. 


| 
|\N.Ter./F. Ter.| 


Season. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. S. Aust. |W. Aust. Tas. C’ wealth. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. | Tons. | Tons. Tons. 
1860-1 50,927) 144,211 414 71,241| 8,099 62,318) 337,210 
1870-1 69,602} 183,708} 5,506) 197,149 20,833] 40,763) 517,561 
1880-1 174,194| 300,581) 23,441) 261,371 199563) 135,883 eee de 815,033 
1890-1 213,034; 567,779| 50,116) 310,125 25,014) 52,021) .. | .. | 1,218,089 
1900-1 526,260] 677,757) 78,758 353,662) 103,813) 94,198) .. | .. 1,834,448 
1910-11] 843,080} 1,292,410) 151,252 595,064| 178,891) 115,190) .. | .. | 3,175,887 
1914-15} 610,559) 568,956/ 102,193 210,437] 156,932) 81,971) 220) 2,676) 1,733,944 
1915-16} 1,570,941) 2,342,094} 53,858 1,100,127] 395,172) 168,449) 350) 2,997) 5,633,988 
1916-17| 1,172,078) 1,232,721) 145,279 615,059} 236,989] 103,141) 350 1,972 3,507,589 
1917-18] 781,972) 949,545) 153,895 488,693) 267,163) 80,405 14) 2,234) 2,723,921 
1918-19} 751,247) 1,113,861) 92,230 567,941| 250,014} 115,896 30 2,383) 2,893,602 
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4. Value of Hay Crop.—The following table furnishes particulars concerning the 
total value and the value per acre of the hay crop of the several States of the 
Commonwealth for the season 1918-19 :— 


VALUE OF HAY CROP, 1918-19. 


? 
Nor. Ter. Fed. Ter.| C’wealth. 


Particulars. | N.S.W. | Vic. Q’land. |S. Aust. W. Aust.’ Tas. 
| eet 7 ’ | i. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ a 
Total value .. |5,405,960'5,569,305| 530,361 2.214,9691,412,716 637,428 120 17,940 15,788,799 
| | | el fs : 2b 
Value per acre £6/12/11) £5/13/2) £9/13/8 £4/8/4 £5/13/1 £7/6/4, £4/—/-2£11/6/11) £5/17/3 
| 


5. Average Yield per Acre.—The States of the Commonwealth in which the highest 
average yields per acre have been obtained during the last decennium are those of 
Tasmania and Queensland, these being also the States in which the smallest areas are 
devoted to this crop. For the same period the lowest yield for the Commonwealth as 
a whole was that of 13 cwt. per acre in 1914-15; while the highest was that of 31 cwt. 
in 1915-16. The average for the decennium was 24} cwt. Particulars for the several 
States for the seasons 1914-15 to 1918-19, and the average for the last ten years, are 
given hereunder :— 


AVERAGE YIELD OF HAY PER ACRE, 1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


F. Ter. | C’with. 


Season, |N.S.W.) Vic. | Q’land.'S. Aust. W.Aust.) Tas. | N. Ter. | 
| Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. 
1914-15 ih ..| 0.78 | 0.64 | 1.29 | 0.47 | 0.47 | 0.91 1.83 | 0.94 | 0.66 
1915-16 EY «| 1,42 | 1,76 | 0.98 | 1.66°) 1.36 | 1.63 | 2.50 | 2.77 Pa e7 
1916-17 ne Sot eat 1.87 }°1.20 | 0.2771) 0.98. 4. 1, 200-2260)) 197 | 1.31 
1917-18 te wel 2626. | L227 F601 T.20 F100) 208 Ia hr oe 
1918-19 Ae <3] 0.02) L138 72268") 2.18 FPee00 a SS 1h Oo ao A 
Average for 10 seasons 
1909-19 .. se @L.21 | 1.32) 1.40 /61.17 | 0-99 } 1.41 122.05 fol. 29 }- 1°23 
| | 
(a) Ineluding Federal Territory. (b) Including Northern Territory. (c) Average for eight 


seasons, (d) Average for nine seasons. 


6. Relation to Population.—During the past five seasons the Commonwealth hay 
production per head of population has varied between 7 cwt. in 1914-15 and 223 ewt. in 
1915-16; averaging about 13 ewt. per head for the period. The State in which the 
hay production per head of population is highest is South Australia. Details for the 
seasons 1914-15 to 1918-19 are given hereunder :— 


HAY PRODUCTION PER 1,000 OF POPULATION, 1914-15 TO 1918-19, 


Season. N.S.W. Vict. | Q'land. | S. Aust. | W. aust] Tas, N. Ter. | F. Ter. ‘anes 

| | a 

| Tons. Tons. | Tons. | Tons. Tons, Tons. | Tons Tons Tons. 

1914-15 ..| 328 398 "| 151 | 476} 486 |. 407 55 | 1,366 351 
1915-16 840 | 1,651 79 | 2,509 | 1,243 838 chil 1,639 | 1,142 
LOIG-L7 32) 68] | S8L5 | eei7 | 1,421 767 516 | 73 887 719 
1917-18 oul S14) CTS a | Peo Lot | 863 396 3 937 | 552 
1918-19 389 779 | 138 | L274 — 798 555 6 1,068 | 575 


7. Oversea Imports and Exports.—Under normal conditions hay, whether whole or 


in the form of chaff, is somewhat bulky for oversea trade, and consequently does not in 
such circumstances figure largely amongst the imports and exports of the Commonwealth. 
During 1918-19 only 5 tons were imported, while the exports amounted to 1,300 tons, 


valued at £8,964, the principal purchases being made by India, the Philippines, and the 
Straits Settlements. : : 
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8. Hay Production in Other Countries.—As already noted, the hay crops of most 
European countries consist of grasses of various kinds, amongst which clover, lucerne, 
sainfoin and rye grass occupy prominent places. The statistics of hay production in these 
countries are not prepared on a uniform basis, and consequently any attempt to furnish 
extensive comparisons would be misleading. It may be noted, however, that in the 
United Kingdom the production of hay from clover, sainfoin, &c., for the year 1918, 
amounted to 4,393,000 tons from 2,803,413 acres, while from permanent grasses 
a yield of 7,939,000 tons of hay was obtained from 5,950,352 acres, giving a total of 
12,332,000 tons from 8,753,765 acres, or about 28 cwt. per acre. 


§ 12. Green Forage. 


1. Nature and Extent.—In all the States of the Commonwealth a considerable area 
is devoted to the production of green forage, mainly in connexion with the dairying 
industry. The total area so cropped during the season 1918-19 was 586,440 acres. 
Of the total, the New South Wales area represented about 564 per cent., that of Queensland 
15d per cent., while that of Victoria amounted to 124 per cent. Under normal conditions 
the principal crops cut for green forage are maize, sorghum, oats, barley, rye, rape, and 
lucerne, while small quantities of sugar-cane also are so used. Particulars concerning 
the area under green forage in the several States from 1890 onwards are furnished in the 
following table :— 


AREA UNDER GREEN FORAGE, 1890-1 TO 1918-19. 


Season. N.S.W. | Victoria.  Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania. N.Ter. F. Ter.) C'wealth. 
| | | 


Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. Acres. |Acres. Acres. | Acres. 
1890-1 37,473 10,091 | 9,546} 7,349 | 161 1,497 Fe at 66,117 
1900-1 78,144 | 18,975 | 41,445 | 13,136 | 1,024 3,749 0 Fo 156,473 
| 


1910-11, 179,382 71,826 | 89,667 | 20,728 | 4,545 8,695 OM ete 374,862 


1914-15| a949,539 | 139,654 | 184,239 | 52,656 | 19,098 | 6,809 83 80 |1,352,158 
1915-16) 162,808 | 60,426 | 236,293 | 32,664 | 15,622 | 7,587 | 24 | 137 | 515,561 
1916-17 149,824 49,667 | 116,449 | 37,352 28,653 | 8,133 | 24 | 49 | 390,151 
1917-18) 152,374 55,903 | 87,909 | 41,869 | 29,856 | 5,873 47 | 19 | 373,850 
1918-19 331,079 73,641 | 90,635 | 56,067 | 28,141 | 6,827 | .. | 50] 586,440 


(a) Including area fed off. 


2. Value of Green Forage Crops.—The value of these crops is variously estimated 
in the several States, and the Commonwealth total for the season 1918-19 may be taken 
approximately as £1,588,151, or about £2 14s. 2d. per acre. 


3. Relation to Population.—Particulars concerning the area under green forage per 


1,000 of the population of the Commonwealth and the several States for the seasons 
1914-15 to 1918-19 are given hereunder :— 


AREA UNDER GREEN FORAGE PER 1,000 OF POPULATION, 1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


Season. N.S.W. | Vict. Q’land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. N. Ter. | F. Ter. |C’ wealth. 
| | 

Acres. Actes. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres, Acres. Acres. Acres. 
1914-15 .. | (a)510 98 272 119 59 34 21 41 274 
1915-16 .. 87} 43 348 74 49 38 5 75 105 
1916-17... 81 36 174 86 93 | 41 ne 80 
1917-18 .. 80 40 130 96 96 |; 29 10 | 9 76 
1918-19 .. 172 51 131 126 90 33 saad 22 Wily 


(a) Including area fed off, 
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§ 13. Sugar~cane. 


1. Area.—Sugar-cane is grown for sugar-making purposes in only two of the States 
of the Commonwealth, viz., Queensland and New South Wales, and much more 
extensively in the former than in the latter. Thus, of the total area of 171,024 acres under 
sugar-cane in the Commonwealth for the season 1918-19, there were 160,534 acres, or about 
94 per cent., in Queensland. Sugar-cane growing appears to have been started in the 
Commonwealth in or about 1862, as the earliest statistical record of sugar-cane as a crop 
is that which credits Queensland with an area of 20 acres for the season 1862-3. In 
the following season the New South Wales records shew that an area of two acres was 
devoted to the crop in the mother State. The area under cane in New South Wales 
reached its maximum in 1895-6 with a total of 32,927 acres. From thence onwards 
with slight variations, it gradually fell to 10,490 acres in 1918-19. In Queensland, on 
the other hand, although fluctuations in area are in evidence throughout, the general 
trend has been one of satisfactory increase, the area under cane for the season 1917-18 
being the highest on record. The area under sugar-cane in the Commonwealth from 
1870 is given in the following table :— 


AREA UNDER SUGAR-CANE, 1870-1 TO 1918-19. 


New South Wales. Queensland. Commonwealth. 
Season, 
| Productive. he Productive. Phe! aha Productive. ie ma Total. 
Acres. Acres, Acres, Acres. Acres, Acres. Acres. 
1870-1 seal 1,475 2,607 2,188 4,154 3,663 6,761 10,424 
1880-1 mei} 4,465 6,506 12,306 7,918 16,771 14,424 31,195 
1890-1 ve 8,344 12,102 39,435 = 11,487 47,779 23,589 | 71,368 
1900-1 an 10,472 11,642 72,651 | 35,884 | 83,123 47,526 130,649 
1910-11 .. 5,596 8,167 94,641 47,138 | 100,237 55,305 | 155,542 
1914-15 .. 6,012 5,409 | 108,013 | 53,182 | 114,025 58,591 172,616 
1915-16... 6,030 5,228 94,459 58,568 100,489 63,796 164,285 
1916-17 .. | 5,223 5,746 75,914 | 91,307 81,137 97,053 | 178,190 
1917-18 .. 5,588 5,134 .| 108,707 | 67,055 | 114,295 72,189 186,484 
1918-19 .. 4.566 5,924 | 111,572 48,962 116,138 | 54,886 171,024 


2. Productive and Unproductive Cane.—The areas given in the preceding table 
represent the area on which sugar-cane was grown during the seasons specified for 
purposes other than green forage. 'The whole area was not in any case cut for crushing 
during that season, there being always a considerable amount of young and “stand 
over” cane, as well as a small quantity required for plants. The season 1917-18 had the 


highest recorded acreage under sugar-cane, while the greatest area of productive cane 
was cut for crushing during the 1918-19 season, 
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3. Yield of Cane and Sugar.—Queensland statistics of the production of sugar-cane 
are not available for dates prior to the season 1897-8. In that season the total for the 
Commonwealth was 1,073,883 tons, as against 2,879,092 tons for the record season 
1917-18. The second highest yield was in the season 1913-14, with a total of 2,271,558 
tons. The average production of cane during the decennium ended 1918-19 was 1,818,109 
tons. The three highest yields of sugar were in 1917-18, 1913-14, and 1914-15, the 
quantities being 327,589 tons, 265,029 tons, and 245,876 tons respectively. The decennial 
average was 209,416 tons of sugar. Particulars relative to the total yields of cane and 
sugar for a series of years are as follows :-— 


YIELD OF CANE AND CANE-SUGAR, 1900-1 TO 1918-19. 


New South Wales. Queensland. | Commonwealth. 
Season. ee i = a 
Cane. Sugar. Cane. Sugar. Cane. | Sugar. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. |- ‘Tons. Tons. 
1900-1 ae 199,118 19,938 848,328 92,554 | 1,047,446 112,492 
1910-11 me 160,311 20,115 | 1,840,447 210,756 | 2,000,758 230,871 
1914-15 se 181,606 20,029 | 1,922,633 | 225,847 | 2,104,23 245,876 
1915-16 eis 157,748 19,144 | 1,152,516 | 140,496 | 1,310,264 159,640 
1916-17 .. | 143,558 16,064 | 1,579,514 176,973 1,723,072 | 193,037 
1917-18 .. | 174,881 19,875 2,704,211 | 307,714 | 2,879,092 | 327,589 
1918-19 ee. 105,234 12,278 | 1,674,829 | 189,978 1,780,063 | 202,256 
| 


Large quantities of molasses are produced as a by-product in the sugar mills; details 
giving the quantity produced and proportions used for distilling, fuel, manure and other 


purposes for a series of years will be found in Section XTI.—** Manufacturing Industries,” 


4. Ayerage Yields of Cane and Sugar per Acre.—The average yield per acre of 
productive cane is much higher in New South Wales than in Queensland, the average 
during the last decade being 26.79 tons for the former and 17.53 for the latter State. 
For some years prior to 1910-11, the yield remained practically constant in New South 
Wales at about 21 tons per acre. Since that year, the average yield per acre has shewn 
an upward tendency, reaching 30 tons or over during 1913-14, 1914-15, and 1917-18. 
The climatic conditions affecting the tremendous length of coastline embracing this 
industry in Queensland are largely responsible for the great variations in the yields of sugar 
for that State, which ranged, during the past decennium, from 12.20 tons per acre in 1915-16 
to 24.88 tons in 1917-18. 


The greatest production of sugar per acre crushed in New South Wales and Queensland 
during the past quinquennium occurred in 1917-18, when 3.56 and 2.83 tons were 
respectively obtained. The average yield per acre for the past ten years was 3.13 tons 
in New South Wales, and 2.02 tons in Queensland. 


5. Quality of Cane.—The quantity of cane required to produce a ton of sugar varies 
not only with the district in which the cane is grown but also with the season, and for the 
decennium ended 1918-19 averaged 8.68 tons, the average production of sugar being 
per cent. of the weight of cane crushed, The systematic study of 


approximately 113 
a hat by suitable methods the sugar 


beet culture in European countries has shewn t 
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contents of the root can be greatly increased, and it is believed that a similar improve- 
ment can be effected in the yield from sugar-cane. 


AVERAGE YIELD OF SUGAR-CANE AND SUGAR PER ACRE, 1900-1 TO 1918-19. 


New South Wales. Queensland. Commonwealth. 

Season. on 2 

1 oe o 

aa os 

ee Su 

ALS 5 8 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. | Tons. Tons. 
1900-1 ae -» | 19.01 | 1.90 9.99 | 31.68] 1.27 | 9.17 | 12.60] 1.35 | 9.31 
1910-11... vs 28.65 3.59 7.97 | 19.45 | 2:23 8.73 19.96 | 2.30 8.67 
1914-15... ~e | eOl2l faces 9.07 | 17.80 | 2.09 | 8.51 | 18.45 | 2.16 | 8.56 
1915-16 .. awn ZB. 164) ald 8.24 | 12.20 | 1.49 8.20 13.04 1.59 8.21 
1916-17 .. «- | 27.49 | 3.08 8.94 | 20.81 | 2.33 | 8.93 | 21.24] 2.38 | 8.93 
1917-18 .. Porn (aes 9 Pres 8 WS ts a 0 8.80 | 24.88 | 2.83 | 8.79 | 26.19 | 2.87 | 8.79 
1918-19 .. <oul) wen 1 2.08 8.57 | 15.01 1.70 8.82 15.33 , 1.74 8.80 

Average 10 seasons 

1909-19 we | 20.70% BIZ 8.56 | 17.53 | 2.02 8.69 18.05 2.08 8.68 


6. Relation to Population.—The sugar production of the Commonwealth during 
' the past five seasons has averaged about 102 lbs. per head of population. In the same 
period in Queensland, the principal sugar-producing State, the production of sugar per 
head has ranged between 464 Ibs. in 1915-16 and 1,017 lbs. in 1917-18. Details for the 
period 1914-15 to 1918-19 are as follows :— 


SUGAR PRODUCTION PER HEAD OF POPULATION, 1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


State, 1914-15. 1915-16. 1916-17. 1917-18. 1918-14. 
Ibs. Ibs. lbs. Ibs. Ibs. 
New South Wales ony 24 23 19 24 14 
Queensland = ve 748 464 592 1,017 613 
Commonwealth .. sl 1h] 73 89 149 90) 


7. Sugar Bounties.—The provision of bounties or similar aids to the sugar-growers 
of the Commonwealth early oceupied the attention of the Commonwealth Parliament, 
the object in view being that of assisting the industry, and at the same time diminishing 
the employment of coloured labour in connexion therewith. An account of the various 
Acts in connection with sugar bounties and sugar excise tariffs will be found on pages 
394 to 396 of Year Book No. 6. In 1912 the Sugar Excise Repeal Act and the Sugar 
Bounty Abolition Act were passed by the Federal Parliament, conditionally on the 
Queensland Parliament approving of legislation prohibiting the employment of coloured 
labour in connection with the industry. The State Sugar Cultivation Act, the Sugar 
Growers Act, and the Sugar Growers’ Employees Act, of 1913, having been approved of, 
the 1912 Federal Acts, which repeal all previous enactments in regard to excise on sugar 
and bounty on cane, came into force by proclamation in July, 1913. 


8. Sugar Purchase by Commonwealth Goyernment.—In J une, 1915, the Commonwealtl 
Government assumed control of the Australian sugar output, paying the growers a 
fixed price of £18 per ton of raw sugar, subsequently raised in 1917 to £21. The 


ee 


* 
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Commonwealth Government disposed of the refined product at an average of £25 10s. 
per ton in 1915, the object then being to enable the consumer to purchase sugar of 1A 
grade at 3d. per lb. In January, 1916, however, the wholesale price was raised to £29 5s. 
per ton, and the retail price to 3$d. per lb. This arrangement was continued from 
year to year until June 26th, 1920, when an agreement was made with the Queensland 
Government for a period of three years, cov ering the seasons of 1920, 1921, and 1922, 
fixing the price of raw sugar for the first year at £30 6s. Sd. per ton, and making that 
price the minimum for each of the succeeding seasons, any increase being limited to the 
extra cost of production, due to higher wages paid to the sugar workers to meet the 
increased cost of living. In order to recoup the Commonwealth Government for the logs 
entailed in the purchase at very high prices of large quantities of foreign sugar, owing 
to the shortage of the Australian crop, the wholesale price of refined sugar was raised on 
March 25th, 1920, to £49 per ton, and the retail price to 6d. per Ib. 


9. Beet Sugar.—During the past few years an effort has been made to revive the 
sugar-beet industry in Victoria, The State Government has authorised the inauguration 
of a comprehensive irrigation scheme at Maffra, where the sugar-beet factory is situated. 
When completed, this scheme will make available for beet growing large areas of land 
hitherto unsuitable. The price of beet has been increased from 30s. to 35s. per ton for the 
1920-1 season. A fine grade of white sugar is manufactured, and considerable quantities 
of, beet pulp and molasses are distributed for stock feed. 


10. Acreage and Yield of Sugar Beet.—The following table shews the acreage under 
sugar beet, and the production in Victoria during the past five seasons :— 


AREA AND PRODUCTION OF SUGAR BEET IN VICTORIA, 1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


| 


Particulars. 1914-15. 1915-16. 1916-17. 


) 1917-18. | 1918-19. 
Area - .. acres 990 461 1,320 | 1,200 | 1,009 
Production .. tons 10,343 4,928 15,159 | 14,487 12,290 
Average per acre ois - 10.45 | 10.69 11.48 PAR OP peel2ets 


11. Imports and Exports of Sugar.—The production of sugar in the Commonwealth 
during the past five years has not been sufficient to supply the growing requirements of 
Australian consumption. It has been found necessary to annually import on the average 
some 50,821 tons, valued at £911,850, the principal countries engaged in supplying this — 
commodity being Java and Fiji. Particulars concerning the imports and exports of cane 


sug 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF CANE SUGAR, 1914-15 TO 1918-19. 
Oversea Imports. Oversea Exports. Net Imports. 
Year, ———____—_—_—_—— | - —— -—-_— 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

S/o Tons. £ Tons. & Tons. £ 
1914-15 Ae 13,125 181,020 18,433. | 319,494 |/— 5,308 |— 138,474 
1915-16 _. | 116,111 | 1,869,768 1,103 | 22,458 || 115,008 | 1,847,310 
1916-17 B 81,161 | 1,639,097 1,033 | 21,798 80,128 | 1,617,299 
1917-18 ax] 15,805 278,985 2,070 45,860 13,735 233,125 
1918-19 _. | 52,569 | 1,052,124 2,029 52,136) 50,540 999,988 


Note.—The minus sizn (—) signifies net exports. 
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§ 14. Vineyards. 


1. Nature and Extent.—The introduction of the vine into Australia has been set 
down by different investigators as at various dates, the years 1815 and 1828 being 
principally favoured. It would seem, however, that the vine was really brought out 
with the first fleet which initiated the colonisation of Australia in 1788, and that 
consequently the Australian vine is as old as Australian settlement. As already mentioned, 
a report of Governor Hunter’s gives the area under vines in 1797 as 8 acres. From New 
South Wales the cultivation spread to Victoria and South Australia, and these States have 
now far outstripped the mother State in the area which they have devoted to its cultivation. 
In Queensland and Western Australia also, vine-growing has been carried on for many 
years, but in neither State has the industry progressed with the rapidity attained in 
Victoria and South Australia. In Tasmania the climate is not favourable to the growth 
of grapes. The purposes for which grapes are grown in Australia are three in number, 
viz.—({i) for wine-making, (ii) for table use, and (iii) for drying. The total area under 
vines in the several States from 1860 onwards is given in the following table :— 


COMMONWEALTH VINEYARDS, 1860-1 TO 1918-19. 


Season. N.S. W. Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust. Tasmania. C’wealth. 
| 

Acres. Acres. | Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 

1860-1 .. Lp) BSA. 1,138 a 3,180 $35 | 6,237 
bomen © <4 4,504 , 5,466 416 6,131 7101 = 17,227 
1880-1 | 4,800} 4,980,  739| 4,337 659 | &. | 15,515 
1890-1 | $044 20,686} 1,981 | 9,535 1,024 | 3.8 | 41,270 
1900-1... .. | 8,441 | 30,634} 2,019 | 20,158) 3,395] © | 64,577 
1910-11 .. .. | 8,321} 23,412 | 1,684] 22,952| 2,795| 98 | 69,114 
1914-15 .. eet) T7085:4 e217, S01 1,415 | 26,864 2,920 os 60,985 
1915-16 .. + | 7,883 22,353 1,373 27,764 2,751 - 62,124 
1916-17 .. .. | 8,666 | 23,264 | 1,256 | 29,177 3,031 2's | 65,394 
1917-18 .. * 8,594 | 25,2936 | 1,274 | 29,762; 2996| 2 | 67,862 
1918-19 .. mt 8,740 | 26,072 1,287 | 31,028 | 2,936 | & 70,058 


Up till 1917-18 the area devoted to vines in the Commonwealth attained a maximum 
in the season 1904-5, when a total of 65,673 acres was reached. Each of the five 
following seasons shewed a decrease, the area in 1909-10 being only 58,151 acres. Since 
that year, however, the total has risen gradually until in 1917-18 the previous maximum 
of 1904-5 was passed, while the total reached in 1918-19 was 70,058 acres. South 
Australia is the only State where a steady annual increase has been recorded. 


The wine-growing industry in Australia, more particularly in Victoria and New 
South Wales, received a severe check by various outbreaks of phylloxera. With a view to 
the eradication of this disease extensive uprooting of vineyards in the infested areas was 
undertaken, while further planting within such areas. except with phylloxera-resistant 
vines, was prohibited. ; : 


2. Wine Production.—The production of wine in Australia has not increased as 
rapidly as the suitability of soil and climate would appear to warrant. The cause of 
this is probably twofold, being in the first place due to the fact that the Australians are 
not a wine-drinking people and consequently do not provide a local market for the 
product, and in the second to the fact that the new and comparatively unknown wines 
of Australia find it difficult to establish a footing in the markets of the old world, owing 
to the competition of well-known brands. Active steps are being taken in various ways 
to bring the Australian wines under notice, and it may be confidently expected that when 


~* 
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their qualities are duly recognised the wine production of this country will exhibit a rapid 


development. 


Particulars concerning the quantity of wine produced in the several 


States during the past five seasons are contained in the table given hereunder :— 


AUSTRALIAN WINE PRODUCTION, 1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


a BS w South|  ~-: : | Sam S$ Vv as- s 
Smee Ee eaten peor) Gand || dnstaition (cauctralie, || cnaniay slo-wealtn, 
| | i 
| Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. | Gallons. Gallons. | Lod Gallons. 
1914-15 .. | 549,140 605,636) 51,164 | 1,507,196| 162,190 cee ‘'g 2,875,326 
1915-16 .. | 571,000 | 1,380,367) 59,008 | 3,709,878| 166,820 | S* 3 | 5,887,073 
1916-17 | 628,950 | 1,302,660) 23,171 | 2,951,048 | 220,439 B,° @ | 5,126,268 
1917-18 | 538,215 800,068) 39,125 | 5,331,166) 156,532 o BH | 6,865,106 
1918-19 | 555,770 | 1,349,309) 44,491 | 6,544,125 | 199,142 | A'S. | 8,692,837 


3. Relation to Population.—In relation to population the areas of the vineyards of 
the several States exhibit an upward tendency during the last five years, the Commonwealth 
total increasing from 12 to 14 acres per 1,000 of the population during the same period. 
Details for the seasons 1914-15 to 1918-19 are furnished in the succeeding table :— 


AREA OF VINEYARDS PER 1,000 OF POPULATION, 1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


Pee ie ‘ g | : ae, ‘ 2 
season. |N@VSeuth| Victoria. | ONG | qustratia, | Australia. | mania, | wealth. 
7 = | _ a SS ae eee 
| Acres. Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. Acres Acres. 
1914-15 | 4 | 15 2 6 || ) 86 12 
1915-16 4 | 16 | 2 63 | | 13 
1916-17 5 17 2 ve ea Lo 4 13 
1917-18 5 ess 2 2 68 + 10 | 14- 
1918-19 Di 18 | 2 70 | 9 14 


4. Imports and Exports.—The principal countries of origin of wine imported into 
Australia are France, Spain, Portugal, and Italy, the greater portion of the sparkling 
wines coming from France. Particulars relative to the importations of wine into 
the Commonwealth during the past five years are given hereunder :— 


COMMONWEALTH IMPORTS OF WINE, 1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


Quantity. Value. 
Year. — nl i Ter 9 7 aa 
Sparkling. Other. Total. Sparkling. Other. Total. 
Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. £ | a £ 
1914-15 98,179 71,633 99,812 56.998 32,953 89,951 
1915-16 26,744 62,357 89,101 55,573 27,494 83,067 
1916-17 18,659 47,741 66,400 39,212 26,497 65,709 
1917-18 9,274 31,808 41,082 20,569 20,635 41,204 
1918-19 7,551 30,464 38,015 16,226 21,121 37,347 
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The principal countries to which wine is exported from Australia are the United 
Kingdom and New Zealand, a small but fairly regular export trade being also carried 


on with India, Ceylon, Fiji, and the South Sea Islands. 


Details concerning the exports 


of wine from Australia during the past five years are given in the following table :— 


COMMONWEALTH EXPORTS OF WINE, 1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


Year. 


1914-15 
1915-16 
1916-17 
1917-18 
1918-19 


Sparkling. 


Gallons. 
2,325 
3,638 
2,919 
4,976 
7,970 


Quantity. 


Other. 


Gallons. 
635,579 
726,113 
603,523 
367,738 
695,536 


Total. 


Gallons. 
637,904 
729,751 
606,442 
372,714 
703,506 


Sparkling. 


= 
4,106 
7,001 
5,426 
8,269 
16,883 


Value. 


Other. 


£ 
97,337 
113,598 
106,200 
93,618 
184,285 


| Total. 


£ 
101,443 
120,599 
111,626 
101,887 
201,168 


The sparkling wine included in the foregoing table consists largely of foreign wine 


re-ex ported. 


5. Other Viticultural Products.—In addition to grapes for wine-making purposes, 
large quantities are grown in all the States for table use, while, particularly in Victoria 


and South Australia, the drying of raisins and currants is also carried on, 


The quantities 


of table grapes grown in the several States during the past five seasons are as follows :— 


Season. 


1914-15 
1915-16 
1916-17 
1917-18 
1918-19 


TABLE GRAPES, 1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


New South. 


Wales. 


Tons. 

2,667 
2,940 
2,214 
1,710 
2,415 


| Victoria. emery 
Tons. Tons. 
3,083 1,191 
3,524 932 
2 606 668 
1,127 696 
2,052 614 


South 
Australia. 


Tons. 
1,283 
1,608 
758 
984 
1,745 


Western 
Australia. 


Tons. 


1,348 


Tas- 


mania. 


Tons, 


Common- 
wealth. 


Tons. 
| 9.572 
| 11,031 
8,186 
| 6,087 
| 8,718 


Statistics of the quantities of raisins and currants dried during each of the past five 
seasons are given in the following table :— 


Season. 


1914-15 
1915-16 
1916-17 
1917-18 
1918-19 id 
Average 10 sea- 
sons 1909-19 


RAISINS AND CURRANTS DRIED, 1914-15 TO 1918-19, 


N.S. Wales. | Victoria. South Aust. | Western Aust. | Commonwealth, 
eli pt lt MI Wi - | 
a e oak | 1 es = 
o = x rc} a Be} | a 8 | . | # 
Elg| & a; |e 2 | & Dsl en ae 
| =I = 5 ee} 2] 3 >| a | | 
4 2 | 6 5 5 | a) 2 | 6 
| io ee ; el lin ; 
| cwt. | cwt. cwt. ewt. ewt. ewt. cwt. cwt. cwt. | 
cal 2,591 1,252 | 111,006 | 28,527-| 35,305 | 24,774 989 | 1,152 | 149,891 35,705 
5,939 | 2,415 | 180,104 | 70,556 | 59,929 | 66,518 | 1,496 | 1,128 247,068 140617 
4,289 2,276 | 142,970 | 66,449 | 35,624 | 50,147 | 1,332 | 1,843 | 184/165 120,715 
3,508 2,904 104,911 | 53,799 | 42,192 | 51,924 703 | 1,948 151,314 109,575 
3,496 | 2,450 | 135,060 | 68,234 em 59,834 | 2,163 | 2,157 | 170,381 1825675 
4,694 116,732 49,859 | 87,071 47,758 |a@1,228 | 71,381 257,940 


(a) Average for seven seasons. 
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6. Imports and Exports.—The following table gives the oversea imports and exports 
of raisins and currants during each of the past five years :— 


COMMONWEALTH OVERSEA IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF RAISINS AND CURRANTS, 
1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


| Oversea Imports. Oversea Exports. | Net Exports. 
Year. = = = SSS I|- ae Sa 
Quantity. | Value. Quantity. | Value. \ Quantity. Value. 
RaIsINs. 
Ibs. Shay Ibe | £ i sibs, nites 
1914-15 -+ | 76,132 | 2,646 | 1,184,164 19,506 | 1,108,032 16,860 
1915-16 stop 124,964 | 3,983 6,952,041 | 215,270 6,827,077 211,287 
1916-17 ae 45,237 | 1,907 | §,621,551 166,341 5,576,314 164,434 
1917-18 ae 164,699 | 4,791 | 3,957,863 | 114,510 || 3,793, 164 109,719 
1918-19 cay 28,818 927 | 3,111,055 95,523 | 3,082,237 94,596 
CuRRANTS. 
1914-15. 29,818 | 476 | 929,726 | 12,583 | 899,908 | 12,107 
1915-16 e218. O47 L728 1,168,557 | 25,316 ||— 50,390 7,588 
1916-17 ts 2,416 | 54 | 6,525,426 | 165,006 6,523,010 164,952 
1917-18 tel 201 | 5 | 4,934,822 | 134,654 4,934,621 134,649 
1918-19 = 19,909 | 505 | 3,470,803 | 100,326 3,450,894 99,821 
| | i me 


Note.—The minus sign (—) signifies net imports. 


The quantities of raisins and currants imported into Australia were generally greater 
than the exports for all years prior to 1912, when the increased production in Australia 
left a surplus available for export. During the last five years the value of the exports 
exceeded that of the imports by £1,000,837, the average annual excess for the 
quinquennium being £200,167. 


§ 15. Orchards and Fruit Gardens. 


1. Nature and Extent.—Fruit-growing has made rapid progress in the Commonwealth 
during recent years, the area devoted thereto having increased in the past ten years by 
no less than 91,363 acres. The States in which the increase is most marked are :— 
Victoria, 30,184 acres; New South Wales, 21,570 acres; Tasmania, 14,837 acres ; and 
Queensland, 10,146 acres. During the same period the South Australian fruit-growing 
area increased by 9,230 acres, while that in Western Australia exhibited an increase of 
5,396 acres. The increased areas in Tasmania and Western Australia are mainly due to 
extensive plantings of apple trees with a view to the possibilities of the London market 
for fresh fruit. The total area devoted to orchards and fruit gardens in the several 
States is given hereunder :— 


COMMONWEALTH ORCHARDS AND FRUIT GARDENS, 1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


Season. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | $8. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. N. Ter. | F. Ter. | C’wealth. 

. | Acres. | Acres. Acres. Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. Acres, 
1914-15 .. 53,905 74,302 22,212 | 25,811 | 21,378 35,007 50 46 232,711 
1915-16 .. | 57,515 | 80,120 22,616 | 27,576 | 21,805 37,351 ee 25 247,008 
1916-17 .. | 60,369 | 83,087 25,293 | 28,794 | 21,752 38,380 ay 26 257,692 
1917-18 .. | 64,116 | 83,818 26,001 | 29,020 | 21,137 38,024 ee 18 262,134 
1918-19 .. | 67,432 | 85,130 | 24,250 30,085 20,412 | 37,424 a 18 264,751 
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The varieties of fruit grown differ materially in various parts of the several States, 
and range from such fruits as the pineapple, paw-paw, mango, and guava of the 
tropics, to the strawberry, the raspberry, and the currant of the colder parts of the 
temperate zone. The principal varieties grown in Victoria are the apple, plum, peach, 
apricot, cherry, and pear. In New South Wales, citrus fruits (orange, lemon, &c.), 
occupy the leading position, although apples, pears, peaches, plums, and apricots are also 
extensively grown. In Queensland the banana, the orange, the pineapple, the apple, the 
peach, the mango, the cocoanut, and the plum are the varieties most largely grown. In 
South Australia, in addition to the apple, pear, peach, apricot, plum, orange, and lemon, 
the almond and the olive are also largely grown. In Western Australia, the apple, 
orange, peach, pear, plum, fig, and apricot are the sorts chiefly grown, while in ‘Tasmania, 
although the apple represents over four-fifths of the area in that State devoted to fruit- 
growing, small fruits, such as the currant, raspberry, and gooseberry, are very extensively 
grown, and the balance of the area is mainly occupied with the pear, plum, apricot, peach, 
and cherry. The following table gives the acreage under the principal kinds of fruit 
grown, and the quantity and value of fruit produced. The acreages shewn are exclusive 
of young trees not yet bearing. The acreages for each kind of fruit in Victoria are not 
available :— 


PARTICULARS OF THE PRINCIPAL KINDS OF FRUIT GROWN IN THE SEVERAL 
STATES OF THE COMMONWEALTH DURING THE SEASON 1918-19. 


Fruit. | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. |S. Aust. W. Aust. Tasmania.'F. Ter.) C’wealth. 
a ‘| * ed aad 
Apples .. acres 8,260. 3718; 8,660) 7,492; 22,245) 11} ee 


cs 1,71 
bushels) 518,538) 807,573 4,415 294,474 344,570 1,976,676, 789 4,017,035 
£) 205,340) 262,46 7,518 90,143) 183,771) 494,169) 316/1,273,718 
Apricots .. acres! 1,204) .. 104) 2,253 463 951 1 = 
bushels) 78,378! 127,131) 3,445 130,424 32,098 80,703 31, 452,210 
£| 38,780! 57,209) 1,722) 52,918) 16,851) 32,281) 17) 199,778 


Bananas .. acres 2,485] ron 7,817 ‘ok 12 a } 

bunches| a259,427| >. 1,267,641| .. | 63,381)" .. | .. m 
£) 220,510] .. he 3,381; .. .. | 435,164 

Lemons .. acres 2,797) any 290 427 218 “ts ae in! 
bushels} 222,612} 80,521, 17,740, 48,742, 32,965... .. | 402,580 
£ 115,700, 36,234, 14,192, 20,106, 12,808. .. | 199,040 

Nectarines) acres 8,098... 1,931) 2,260, 1,137 it eS ae 
and = +bshls. 594,211 577,844 80,480 188,197 61,701 4,363) 33. (1,506,829 

213,7 


Peaches } £| 255,020} 21: 


03! 32,509 57,667, 30,758 1,091) 16 590,764 
Oranges .. acres; 17,677) 


2,611) 2,705) 1,964 


bushels 1,388,676 100,553, 313,237| 237,276 169,653. .. |2,209,395 
£ 753,240) 50,277) 154,008) 103,808) 89,854... =| .. 1,151,187 
Pineapples acres) 34) £026) Pear my = ss ms 
dozen} 3,825] .. | 859,948} -: ae .. | 863,773 
Ew, 210M oe 0 AULD OF mks pile det val AZ PST 
Pears .. acres 2,074 Teak 263] 1,578 912 1,284 1 


bushels 137,228, 756,688 ' 5,010, 125,891) 88,471. 173.828 341,287,150 
£ 48,040, 217,548 7,765) 26,010, 33,822) 26.074, 12, 359/271 
Plums .. acres 1,725 as 616) 1,503 689 431) 2 = 
bushels) 126,212) 220,546 12,388 99,081) 43,267, 53,908 85. 555,487 

. £ 46,050, 65,245) 11,046) 34,321) 21/453) 16,172, 33) 194320 

Other fruits acres) 2,495, .. | 2,767| 3,470; 820| Les4l 9] .” 
£ 123,920 166,939) 84,542) 83,710 29,551 76,184, 56) 564,902 


mn | 
Total .. acres) 46,849| 60,091} 22,143] 22,856! 13,707) 26,825/ 18) 192,489 
£1,807,810 1,069,616 665,652) 468,683) 422,249 645,971, 450 5,080,431 


(a) Cases. ; (b) Bushels. 


2. Relation to Population.—The acreage of orchards and fruit gardens of the 
Commonwealth in relation to population has increased during the last seventeen years 
to an extent which more than compensates for the decline experienced in the case of 
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vineyards. Taking the two in conjunction, the relative area under vineyards and 
orchards has, during the period, considerably increased, averaging 55 acres per 1,000 of 
population in 1901-2, and 67 in 1918-19. Details for orchards and fruit gardens for 
the years 1914-15 to 1918-19 are as follows :— 


AREA OF ORCHARDS AND FRUIT GARDENS PER 1,000 OF POPULATION, 
1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


Season. | N.S. W. “Vietoria. Q’land. é Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. N.Ter. | F. Ter. | C’wealth. 

ma = 2 - | | | = 
| ° 
| Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. Acres. 

1914-15.. | 29 52 3 | 58 66 174 18) 23 47 
1915-16.. 31 lay 2a)! 63 69 186 om 14 50 
1916-17.. 32 59 S570, wbT 70 pe aa Ue 53 
1917-18.. 34 59 Aisha I Si 68 187 arian 9 De 
1918-19.. 35 59 35 67 65 179 ee | 8 53 


| 


3. Commonwealth Imports and Exports.—A considerable fruit trade, both import 
and export, is carried on by the Commonwealth with oversea countries, the major 
portion of the importations consisting of fresh fruits, while dried fruits, principally raisins 
and currants, bulk largely in the exports. The principal fresh fruits imported during the 
past five years were bananas, apples, oranges, and lemons, the bananas coming from 
Fiji, while the apples and citrus fruits were supplied by the United States. The fresh 
fruits exported during the same period consisted largely of apples consigned to the United 
Kingdom, and citrus fruits to New Zealand. Many varieties of dried fruits were imported 
into the Commonwealth since 1914-15, but the bulk of those exported consisted of currants 
and raisins, which were shipped mainly to the United Kingdom, New Zealand, and 
Canada. 


Particulars concerning the oversea imports and exports of dried fruits for the last 
five years are as follows :— 


COMMONWEALTH OVERSEA IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF DRIED FRUITS, (a) 
1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


Oversea Imports. Oversea Exports. i Net Imports. 
Year. is =| (ope eek te de i 7s Geen 7] f = 
| Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. | Value. 
Ibs. | £ Ibs. ry lbs. | & 
5 22,760 
1914-15 ria 4,071,250 | 58,45] 2,313,768 35,691 1,757,482 
1915-16 ec | LU Siarisecei! | 159,398 8,254,878 | 244,069 3,602,909 |— 84,671 
1916-17 oe 6,058,769 89,006 | 13,460,274. 372,712 || — 7,401,505 |- 283,706 
1917-18 Ses 1,587,451 42,856 | . 9,427,669 266,297 || — 7,840,218 — 223,441 
1918-19 806.3335) 53,594 8,524,587 | 253,040 — 6,718,254 |- 199,446 


Note.—The minus sign (—) signifies net exports. 


(a) Including raisins and currants referred to under Vineyards, § 14, 6. 
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Similar information with regard to the Commonwealth oversea trade in fresh fruits 
for the same period is contained in the table given hereunder :— 


COMMONWEALTH OVERSEA IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF FRESH FRUITS, 
1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


» Oversea Imports. Oversea Exports. Net Exports. 
Year. 
Quantity. | Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Ibs. £ Ibs. = Ibs. a) ; £ 
1914-15 .. | 36,999,600 | 344,466 26,031,400 176,024 /-10,968,200 - 168,442 
1915-16 she 43,281,700 | 374,174 | 64,554,800 | 415,305 21,273,100 41,131 
1916-17 -. | 46,304,700 | 299,360 | 16,294,800 141,583 30,009,900 157.777 
1917-18 .. | 26,635,100 | 160,899 4,648,900 46,481 |-—20,986,200 —114,418 
1918-19 .. | 13,656,500 90,0384 | 20,809,100 188,381 7,152,600 98,347 


Note.—The minus sign (—) signifies net imports. 


4. Jams and Jellies.—A considerable oversea trade in jams and jellies is now carried 
on by the Commonwealth, the value of the imports for the year 1918-19 amounting to 
£2,294, and of the exports to £1,847,970, The destinations of the exports were principally 
the United Kingdom, Egypt, United States of America, France, and India. Particulars 
relative to imports and exports during each of the last five years are as follows :— 


COMMONWEALTH OVERSEA TRADE IN JAMS AND JELLIES, 
1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


| Oversea Imports. Oversea Exports. Net Exports. 
Year. ; 

| Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. | Value. 

| Ibs. | £ | Ibs, £ / Ibs. | € 
1914-15 bea 438,756 | 11,824 | 4,770,117 90,909 |} 4,331,361 79,085 
1915-16 aaa 288,165 | 9,087 | 22,849,553 | 487,144 22,561,388 | 428,057 
1916-17 aa 152,260 6,210 | 45,074,352 949,112 | 44,922,092 942,902 
L917-18 etl 16,658 521 64,891,116 1,410,548 | 64,874,458 (1,410,027 
1918-19 --_|___ 78,329 2,294 | 79,277,560 _1,847,970 || 79,199,231 |1,845,676 


5. Preserved Fruit.—Details concerning the quantities and values of preserved 
fruit imported into and exported from the Commonwealth cannot readily be 
obtained, owing to the fact that in the Customs returns particulars concerning fruit and 
vegetables are in certain cases combined. The total value of fruit and vegetables, other 
than fresh fruits, dried fruits, potatoes, and onions, imported into Australia during 
1918-19 was £67,521, and the corresponding value of exports was £477,421, 


§ 16. Minor Crops. 


1. Nature and Extent.—In addition to the leading crops which in the foregoing 
pages have been dealt with in some detail, there are many others which, owing either to 
their nature, or to the fact that their cultivation has advanced but little beyond the 
experimental staze, do not oceupy so prominent a position. Some of the more important 
of these are included under the headings—Market Gardens, Pumpkins and 
Melons, Nurseries, Grass Seed, Tobacco, Flax, Hops, and Millet, Cotton-growing 
has in recent years received some attention in the tropical portions of the 
Commonwealth, although the industry cannot yet be said to be beyond the experimental 
Stage. The total area in the Commonwealth during the season 1918-19 devoted to crops 
not dealt with in previous sections was 60,211 acres, of which market gardens accounted for 
27,482 acres, or more than 45 per cent. 

2. Market Gardens.—Under this head are included all areas on which mixed 
vegetables are grown. Where considerable areas are devoted to the production of one 
vegetable, such for instance as the potato, the onion, the melon, the tomato, ete., the 
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figures are usually not included with market gardens, but are shewn either under some 
specific head, or under some general head as ‘“‘ Other Root Crops,” or ‘‘ All Other Crops.”’ 
The area under market gardens in the several States of the Commonwealth during each of 
the last five seasons is given in the table hereunder :— 


COMMONWEALTH MARKET GARDENS, 1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


; ee 3 7 | | 
Season. N.S.W. ‘Vie: Q’land. |S. Aust. | W. Aust.| | Tas. N. Ter.) F. Ter. |C’ wealth. 
| | 


bs Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | ae Acres. 
1914-15 .. 10,475 12,935 | 2,648 1,830 | 2,785 628 60 27 | 31,388 
1915-16 .. 10,940 MSS ooO aie, ole. (AP TSa AS Visi e| 27 | 29,610 
1916-17 .. 10,683 10,746 | 2,305 | 1,522 | 2,153 | Ae | 27 | 27,884 
1917-18 .. 10,100 | 11,362 1,991 1,502, | 2,334 | 447 evi 39 | Dl liho 
| 


1918-19 .. | 10,004 | 11,594 | 1,814 | 1,405 | 2,237 | .389 | 27,482 


The area of market gardens has consistently declined in each of the States during the 
past five years, the total area for the Commonwealth decreasing by 3,906 acres since 
1914-15. 


3. Grass Seed.—The total area under this crop during 1918-19, exclusive of New 
South Wales, for which State no figures as to area are available, was 5,553 acres, of which 
2,152 acres were in Victoria, 2,021 acres in Queensland, and 1,278 acres in Tasmania. 
The total yield for 1918-19, including New South Wales, was 83,504 bushels, valued at 
£34,238. 


4. Tobacco.—Tobacco-growing is an industry which has experienced marked 
fluctuations, although at one time it promised to occupy an important place amongst 
the agricultural industries of the Commonwealth. Thus, as early as the season 1888-9 
the area under this crop amounted to as much as 6,641 acres, of which 4,833 were in 
New South Wales, 1,685 in Victoria, and 123 in Queensland. This promise of importance 
was, however, not fulfilled, and after numerous fluctuations, in the course of which the 
Victorian area rose in 1895 to over 2,000 acres, and that in Queensland to over 1,000 
acres, the total area for the season 1918-19 had declined to 2,060 acres, distributed as 
follows :—New South Wales, 1,680 acres ; Victoria, 167 acres; and Queensland, 213 acres. 
This decline in production appears to have been due to the comparatively small demand 
which existed in Australia for the locally-produced leaf, and to the fact that the cost 
of production and preparation in the Commonwealth prevented the Australian leaf from 
obtaining a footing in outside markets. Possibly under more favourable circumstances, 
and with greater attention given to the production of leaf of the best quality only, the 
industry may eventually assume considerable proportions. In all the States in which 
its cultivation has been tried, the soil and climate appear to be very suitable for the growth 
of the plant, and the enormous importations of tobacco in its various forms into the Com- 
monwealth furnish an indication of the extensive local market which exists for an article 
grown and prepared in such a manner as to meet the requirements of consumers. The 
value of the net importations of tobacco into the Commonwealth during the year 1918-19 
amounted to £1,577,057, comprising unmanufactured tobacco £1,592,222, cigarettes 
£87,265, and snuff £704, while manufactured tobacco and cigars shewed balances in favour 
of exports amounting to £99,831 and £3,303 respectively. 


5. Pumpkins and Melons.—The total area under this crop in the Commonwealth 
during 1918-19 was 8,855 acres, of which 2,363 acres were in New South Wales, 1,161 
acres in Victoria, 4,603 acres in Queensland, 401 acres in Western Australia, and 287 in 
South Australia. The production for the Commonwealth amounted to 28,567 tons. 


6. Hops.—Hop-growing in the Commonwealth is practically confined to Tasmania 
and some of the cooler districts of Victoria, the total area for the season 1918-19 being 
1,333 acres, of which 1,260 acres were in Tasmania, and 71 acres in Victoria; a small 
area of 2 acres was also grown in South Australia. The Tasmanian area, though still 
small, has increased considerably during the past seventeen years, the total for the season 
1901-2 being only 599 acres. On the other hand, the Victorian area, which in 1901-2 
was 307 acres, had diminished to 71 acres in 1918-19. The cultivation of hops was much 
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more extensive in Victoria some thirty years ago than at present, the area devoted to 
this crop in 1883-4 being no less than 1,758 acres. During the year 1918-19 the imports 
of hops exceeded the exports by 402,507 lbs., the excess value being £19,175. 


7. Flax.—For the past twenty years flax has been grown intermittently in the 
Gippsland district of Victoria, and attempts have also been made to introduce its culti- 
vation into Tasmania and New South Wales, but without success. The chief reason for 
this failure was the dominant position held by Russia in the European fibre markets. 
That country produced 80 per cent. of the world’s output of fibre, and the low standard 
of wages resulted in a correspondingly low price for fibre. Consequently the price the 
Australian farmer received for his flax rendered its cultivation unattractive compared 
with that of other agricultural products. In 1907, the Commonwealth Government, with 
a view to foster the industry, provided for the payment of a bounty of 10 per cent. of 
the market value of all flax products, but the low returns for fibre, about £45 per ton, 
prevented the extension of flax growing to any appreciable degree, and on Ist July, 1917, 
the bounty provisions expired. At the end of that year, however, the shortage of flax 
fibre in Europe had become very acute owing to the occupation of the Baltic Provinces 
by Germany, and at the suggestion of the Advisory Council of Science and Industry, 
and with a view primarily to assisting the Imperial Government, the Commonwealth 
Government formulated a scheme to encourage the cultivation of flax. A Flax Industry 
Committee, consisting of representatives of the Department of Agriculture of Victoria, 
the flax growers, and the cordage manufacturers, was appointed with executive powers 
under War Precautions Regulations. At the same time, a guarantee was given by the 
Commonwealth Government of £5 per ton for flax of specified standard grown in 1918. 

The area was increased from 400 acres in 1917 to 1,420 acres in 1918, and the fibre 
from the latter crop has been sold to the Imperial Government at £170 per ton c.i.f., 
its pre-war value having been about £45 per ton. Owing to the disorganisation of 
Russian industries, and the depletion of the world’s stocks of linens, there is every indication 
that the present high values of flax products will be retained for many years. The value 
of the products of the Australian 1918 crop is estimated as follows :—Fibre £12,800, 
linseed £5,700, and tow £1,500, or a total of £20,000. A further guarantee has been given 
by the Commonwealth Government of £6 per ton for the 1919 flax crop. About 2,200 
acres were planted in 1919, and with a normal season the return from flax products 
is estimated at about £33,000. In order to encourage farmers to take advantage of 
this unprecedented opportunity of firmly establishing the flax industry, the Common- 
wealth Government has guaranteed a price for the flax grown in Australia during the 
next three years. With a three years’ guarantee of remunerative prices, there is every 
incentive to farmers in suitable districts not only to grow flax, but to co-operate in the 
erection of flax-mills for the treatment of the flax straw. The guarantee for 1920 is £6 
per ton, and for 1921 and 1922 £5 per ton for raw flax. Australia imports annually flax 
products to the value of £1,800,000, and as it has been demonstrated that flax can be 
grown to perfection in many parts of the Commonwealth it would appear that there is a 
good prospect of successfully establishing a local industry. There are five mills operating 
in Gippsland, and the erection of additional mills is anticipated. The whole of the 
commercial flax crop is grown in Victoria, but a grant of £1,000 has been made by the 
Commonwealth Government for experimental work, and in all the States experiments are 
being carried out to determine the suitability of the soil and climate for the cultivation 
of this crop. Experiments have also been carried out with a view to improve the 
methods of treatment at the mills. 


8. Millet.—Millet appears in the statistical records of three of the Commonwealth 
States. The total area devoted thereto in 1918-19 was 5,210 acres, of which 3,019 acres 
were in New South Wales, 1,876 in Victoria, 305 in Queensland, and 10 in the Northern 
Territory. The particulars here given relate to millet grown for grain and fibre. That 
grown for green forage is dealt with in the section relating thereto. 


9. Nurseries. —In all the States somewhat extensive areas are devoted to nurseries 
for raising plants, trees, etc. Statistics concerning the area so occupied for flowers, fruit 
trees, ete., are available for New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, and Western 
Australia. During 1918-19 the areas in those States were 674, 1,020, 166, and 94 
acres respectively. Statisties so far as they relate to forestry are given elsewhere. 
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10. Cotton.—Cotton-growing on a small scale has been tried in Queensland, but so 
far without very marked success. In 1902, 8 acres were devoted to this crop, in 1907, 
300 acres were under cultivation, and in 1911 the maximum either in regard to area or 
production was reached, an area of 605 acres producing 186,894 lbs. of unginned cotton. 
A gradual falling-off has since been experienced, and in 1918 the area was only 203 acres 
with a production of 101,445 lbs. of cotton. Special efforts have recently been made to 
encourage cotton-growing in Queensland, and hopes are entertained that with the 
invention of a mechanical device for the picking of the cotton the industry will become 
firmly established, since the soil and conditions appear eminently suitable for the growth 
of this crop. Small areas in the Northern Territory have also been planted with cotton. 
The tropical portions of Western Australia have also long been regarded as suitable for 
its cultivation. 


11. Coffee.—Queensland is the only State of the Commonwealth in which coffee- 
growing has been at all extensively tried, and here the results have up to the present 
time been far from satisfactory. The total area devoted to this crop reached its highest 
point in the season 1901-2, when an area of 547 acres was recorded. The area then 
continuously declined to 1906-7, when it was as low as 256 acres. In subsequent seasons 
the area fluctuated somewhat, but on the whole with a downward tendency, and in 1918-19 
only 29 acres were recorded, with a yield of 13,129 Ibs. 

12. Other Crops.—Miscellaneous small crops are grown in the several States, amongst 
which may be mentioned tomatoes, rhubarb, artichokes, arrowroot, chicory, and flowers. 


§ 17. Bounties on Agricultural Products. 


1. General.—The Bounties Act of 1907, passed by the Federal Parliament in order 
to encourage the manufacture and production of certain articles in the Commonwealth, 
included among the items on which bonuses were payable several agricultural products. 
Under an Act passed in 1912 the provisions of the 1907 Act in respect of certain items 
were renewed. During 1918 an Apple Bounty Act was passed, which provided for the 
payment of a bounty on the export of apples grown and evaporated in Australia and 
sold to the Imperial Government for delivery between lst April and 3lst August, 1918. 
Products of the soil on which these bounties were payable are as follows :— 


BOUNTIES ON AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 


Period dating | Marxian 
from 1st July, arate 
Article. ee Rates of Bounty. which may be 
: | which Bounty occas ee 
| may be paid. | ¢ 
(ie Fs SS feiss vast SS Se 
Cotton, ginned 506 ac 8 years 10 % on market value 6,000 
Fibres— ; ; 
New Zealand flax .. ®. 10 =f | LO ss ‘: 3,000 
Flax and hem i ee Ome os | 10 a 5 | 8,000 
Jute us oF ai LOP | 20 A si | 9,000 
Sisal hemp .. Es as LOE: eo) fe oe 3,000 
Oil materials supplied to an oil | 
factory for the manufacture of | 
oil— 
Cotton seed = = Me Seals 6 10 an 5 1,000 
Linseed (flax seed) .. ae LOM 35 10 Pr % 5,000 
Rice, uncleaned A so | UO ae | 20s. per ton E008 
Coffee, raw, as prescribe ae |e ice ae | 1d. per lb. | 1,500 
Tobacco leaf for the manufacture 
of cigars, high grade, of a quality | 
to be prescribed a Be TOs ae Usk op 4,000 
Fruits— | 
Dates (dried) (a) Ae a iS, 53 deans, | 1,000 
Dried (except currants and | 
‘isi candied, and ex- | | 
“eon - “4 ge Omemes 10% on market value 6,000 
Evaporated apples .. Me x od. per lb... a. | 12,000 


(a) Any unexpended amount assigned in any year to be available for the years following. 
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At the present time the only one of these bounties still in force is that relating to 
dates. 


2, Bounties Paid.—Although the rate of bonus on the several articles was fairly 
liberal, the bounties were not availed of to any great extent, as will be seen from the 
following table, which gives particulars as to the quantity of the articles raised and — 
amounts paid as bounties in respect thereto for the five financial years ended 1918-19. 
The sum of £4,054 paid on the export of evaporated apples was the total amount of money 
distributed as bounties during 1918-19. 


PARTICULARS OF BOUNTIES PAID ON AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS (OTHER 
THAN SUGAR), 1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


Quantity produced on which Amount paid as Bounties. 
Bounties were paid. 


Article. 


| 1914-15. 1915-16. 1916-17.) 1917-18.) 1918-19. 


1914- 1915-| 1916—| 1917-| 1918 
8 
| | 
| 


15. | 16. 17, |18.(a)| 19. 
——— - | | _ 


| | £ £ £ 
Cotton, ginned Ibs. i | 13,751 | J Pr Ww a 22) .. | 
Fibres— | | 
‘lax I | | | ] } 
ae "tons 34 | 238 122 “9 “e 77 634 267 | oa | 
Sisal hemp » | “v | 2,25 ir | é “A =, ae | 
Oil materials sup- | | | | | | 
plied to an oil | } 
factory for the i | 
manufacture of © 
oil— | | 
Cottonseed Ibs, sae | 22,400 ea wm : vik 10 oa 
Linseed (flax | 
seed) cwt. | | 
Coffee, raw, as pre- | 7 b | 
scribed Ibs, | 17,022 732 ee ee im 71 3 
Tobacco leaf for the | | 
manufacture of | 
cigars, high rade, | | 
of a quality to be | 7 
prescribed Ibs. | 41,891 | 17,423 | 57,795 1,577 ai | 349 145 488 
Fruits— | | 
Dried (except | 
currants and rai- 
sins) or candied, | | ; 
and exportedibs. | 41,212 | 6,000 | 579,334 | 131,432 ve 98 | 16 2,063 342 
Evaporated 
apples Ibs, 11,888,577! .. owt ente -- | 4,054 


(a) Bounties paid on goods produced during 1916-17. 


§ 18. Fertilizers. 


1. General.—In the early days of settlement and cultivation in the Commonwealth, 
scientific cultivation was in a comparatively undeveloped state. The early farmers 
were neither under the necessity, nor in fact aware of the necessity, of supplying 
the constituents to the soil demanded by each class of erop. The widely divergent 
character of the soils in the Commonwealth, their degeneration by repeated cropping, 
the limitations of climatic conditions, the difficulties of following any desired order of 
rotation of crops, all rendered it essential to give attention to artificial manuring. The 
introduction of the modern seed-drill, acting also as a fertilizer distributor, has greatly 
facilitated the use of artificial manures, and much land formerly regarded as useless for 
cultivation has now been made productive. There is reason to believe that this feature 
will be even more strikingly characteristic of the future. 


2. Fertilizers Acts.—In order to protect the interests of users of artificial manures 


legislation has been passed in each of the States, regulating the sale and preventing the 
adulteration of fertilizers. 


A list of these Acts and their main features will be found in 
Year Book No. 12 (page 378). 


—" 
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3. Iimports.—The local production of artificial manures has assumed large proportions 
during the last few years, though considerable quantities are still imported The 
importation of fertilizers has increased over 100 per cent. since 1901. The chief items, 
as regards both quantity and value, are those relating to phosphates, a fertilizer which 
has proved itself to be very suitable for the growing of cereals in Australian soils. During 
1918-19 the quantities of rock phosphates imported represented 87 per cent. of the total 
importation of fertilizers. The colony of Gilbert and Ellice Islands, with 39 per cent., 
was the largest contributor, Pleasant Island coming next with 38 per cent., while the bulk 
of the remainder was supplied by Christmas Island. The whole of the soda nitrate came 
from Chile. 


The imports of artificial manures during the last five years are given in the following 
table. It will be noticed that the quantities of rock phosphates imported have been 
eonsistently large, representing over 82 per cent. of the total importation of fertilizers 
during the period. No importations of manufactured superphosphates were made during 
1917-18 and 1918-19, though considerable quantities were imported during 1914-15. 


COMMONWEALTH IMPORTS OF FERTILIZERS, 1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


| | | 
| | 
Fertilizer. | 1914-15. | 1915-16. 1916-17. 1917-18. 1918-19. 
Bonedust .. A= cwt. | 10,901 | ot | 40 50 2,004 
* ie) ie: £ | 3,136 | ee | 18 i? 785 
Guano - on ewt. | 2,053 | 1,800 264,581 ei 137,008 
4 - ae £ | 814 792 30,772 | i: 17,304 
Superphosphates ~ cwt. 502,382 | 57,790 | 200 es 
a4 3 g | 79,889 | 10,308 61 af i 
Rock phosphates « ewt. | 3,464,547 | 3,813,788 3,556,561 | 3,643,038 | 2,811,812 
eS re “a x | 397,284 | 440,434 444,984 433,940 334,036 
Soda nitrate are cwt. 67,508 112,203 165,472 53,800 38,483 
eo i Is £ 34,059 49,463 107,977 43,264 30,767 
Other ye ae cwt. | 108,291 | 5,109 1202) 5) 397 520 
i es ea 31,644 | 3,509 1,494 | 909 488 
| 2 | ieetaag ea ; * 
| | 
Total fewt. | 4,155,682 | 3,990,690 | 3,988,056 3,697,235 2,989,827 
# a £ 546,826 | 504,506 | 585,306 478,113 383,380 


4. Exports.—The subjoined table shews the exports of artificial manures for the 
years 1914-15 to 1918-19. Practically the whole of these fertilizers are manufactured 
locally, and are shipped mainly to New Zealand, Java, Japan, and the Pacifie 
Islands :-— 


COMMONWEALTH EXPORTS OF FERTILIZERS, 1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


Fertilizer. | 1914-15. TOMS.) LOGI) weLOM = 8p 1918-19. 

| 
Bonedust .. ry cwt. 148,229 71,795 37,337 17,252 34,722 
a - = £ 45,707 22,563 | 12,832 7,221 18,516 
Guano Ke sea cwt. 2,800 oe 4,455 840 8,669 
. ts a £ 470 56 1,061 234 2,775 
Superphosphates Su cwt. 311,067 823,361 483,552 699,784 345,493 
Bs A £ 64,224 156,862 105,492 179,691 95,623 
Rock phosphates 6 cwt. 22,340 75,839 66,010 70,004 44,032 
a ee ae £ 3,429 10,695 8,464 9,810 6,773 
Soda nitrate me cwt. 1,500 2,619 7,339 18,888 60 
a ae £ 897 1,835 5,678 16,741 84 
Ammonia sulphate .. cewt. 113,801 129,651 109,248 118,147 196,954 
= zs = ene: 75,379 102,821 111,794 211,322 350,098 
Other; ~~ .- a: cw. 224,309 86,964 72,572 30,037 21,486 
2 > is 38,972 28,059 20,925 14,532 11,008 
ewt. 824,046 1,190,229 780,513 | 954,952 651,416 
Total .. - £ 229,078 322,835 266,246 439,551 484,877 
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5. Statistics of Use of Fertilizers.—Statistics of the use of manures in the 
Commonwealth during the past five years are available for all the States with the exception 
of Queensland, where the particulars were first collected in 1915-16. Particulars 
concerning New South Wales are given hereunder :— 


FERTILIZERS USED IN NEW SOUTH WALES, 1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


Area Manured. Manure Used. 
. Total Area 
weason. of Crops. Percentage Natural 
Aggregate. on Total (Stable-yard,, Artificial. 
; Area of Crops. etc.). 
Acres. Acres. % | Loads. Tons. 
1914-15 ie vis 4,807,001 2,329,819 48 .47 168,450 55,169 
1915-16 a .. | 5,796,376 2,753,301 47.50 177,788 | 56,621 
1916-17 ee -» | 6,164,434 2,352,180 45.55 166,374 50,704 
1917-18 i by 4,461,172 1,974,620 44.26 181,052 | 44,883 
1918-19 aka mid 3,891,823 1,780,254 45 .74 180,734 42.804 


Particulars for Victoria for the past five seasons are as follows :— 


FERTILIZERS USED IN VICTORIA, 1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


Area Manured. Manure Used. 
AS Total Area Farmers | oe rae ree 
re of Crops. Bh | Percentage Natural | 
Aggregate. jon Total Area) (Stable-yard, Artificial. 
of Crops. | ete.). 
| | 
Acres. No. Acres. % | Tons. Tons. 
1914-15 .. | 4,622,759 | 31,874 3,728,279 80.65 | 209,534 | 117,935 
1915-16 cae | Os L260 33,378 4,336,252 75.92 187,602 | 128,667 
1916-17 -. | 4,851,335 33,165 | 3,870,742 79.79 | 181,268 | 117,812 
1917-18 ue | 4,110,225 30,109 3,336,418 81.17 | 167,114 | 106,119 
1918-19 .. | 3,942,899- 32,589 3,222,822 81.74 | 162,165 | 104,993 


4 | 


The following table gives particulars of the use of manures in Queensland since 
1915-16 :— 


FERTILIZERS USED IN QUEENSLAND, 1915-16 TO 1918-19. 


Area Manured. | Manure Used. 
A Total Area od waa " 
gst: of Crops. Percentage | Natural | ; 
Aggregate. on Total (Stable-yard, Artificial. 
Area of Crops. etc.). } 
en ——s —_ 

ve Acres. | Acres. % Loads. Tons. 
1915-16 a ae 729,588 25,166 3.45 43,483 7,608 
1916-17 mon -. | 885,259 | 22,145 2.50 34,811 6,869 
1917-18 ae Eh 727,958 | 17,862 2.45 42,779 4,833 
1918-19 e. cn seo Oly 18,932 3.60 45,328 -| 6,679 

| | 
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The figures relating to the use of fertilizers in South Australia are shewn in the table 
below :— 


FERTILIZERS USED IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


Area Manured. Manure Used. 
aoe ey Total Area i aa ie Te | = 
peasons of Crops. | Percentage | Natural 
Aggregate. | on Total (Stable-yard,) Artificial. 
| Area of Gapbs etc.). | 
| 
oe - = = | — = | = 
Acres. Acres. oF | Soads:) |) ~ Tone: 
1914-15 as ei opeee.oO4 2,722,349 | 82.94. | 103,537 | 97,421 
1915-16 Ss sis 3,763,570 3,112,462 | 82.70 | 90,142 | 98,258 
1916-17 a -. | 3,627,477 2,872,571 | 79.19 | 101,032 | 96,893 
1917-18 site $5 |p Or erie! Disa Hiller > 82.92 | 87,550 | 90,795 


1918-19 ae Soe || SIL Oe Ae) 2,587,648 | 83.19 | 92,063 | 90,302 


Corresponding particulars relative to Western Australia for the seasons 1914-15 to 
1918-19 are given in the following table :— 


FERTILIZERS USED IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


Area Manured. Manure Used. 
| 
eee otal Area, =|\==s i. ee | a 5 hb 
SERS URE of Crops. | | Percentage Natural 
Aggregate. | on Total | ¢ (Stable-yard,| Artificial. 
| | Area of C ae etc.). | 
— ———— —— = | | | 
| Acres. Acres. oe | Loads. Tons. 
1914-15 cnt ae 1,867,547 | 1,808,503 96.84 | 654,245 | 67,839 
1915-16 oe .- | 2,189,456 AMT LCG O60 Oo, 2Oime eet Oraze 
1916-17 og oe 2,004,944 | 1,903,026 | 94.92 | 49,216 | 70,326 
1917-18 ac. ats) a 1,679,772 1,586,748 | 94.46 | 49,578 | 58,989 
1918-19 Sis ..- | 1,605,088 1,547,144 | 96.39 | 49,900 | 57,276 


Statistics relating to the use of manures in Tasmania for the past five seasons are 
as follows :— 


FERTILIZERS USED IN TASMANIA, 1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


Area Manured. Manure Used. 
tiie Total Area ares 
Season. of Crops. Percentage Natural 
Aggregate. | onTotal (|(Stable-yard,| Artificial. 
Area of Crops etc.). | 
| pone ares hot pe 
Acres. Acres. % Tons. Tons. 
1914-15 ae ae 274,474 144,732 | eile 31,572 13,065 
1915-16... s 333,334 182,374" | "54.71 30,486 15,232 
1916-17 a Bec 270,526 144,532 53.43 30,990 | 13,886 
COT 718 ie olds a7 238,199 120,476 50.58 28,006 11,472 
1918-19 oo oi: ms 254,109 135,558 53.35 25,032 11,367 
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6. Local Production of Fertilizers.—Statistics relative to the local production of 
fertilizers are incomplete, and detailed returns for fertilizer factories other than bone 
mills are not available. The number of firms engaged in the manufacture of artificial 
manures in the Commonwealth at latest available date was 94, made up as follows :— 
New South Wales, 21; Victoria, 29; Queensland, 22; South Australia, 10; Western 
Australia, 4; and Tasmania, 8. 


7. Benefits Derived from the Use of Fertilizers —There is little doubt that the 
increasing use throughout the Commonwealth of fertilizers, natural and artificial, combined 
with the greater attention being devoted to fallowing and to the combination of sheep- 
farming with agriculture, is having the effect of improving the prospects of those dependent 
for a livelihood on the products of the soil. Reference has previously been made to the 
loss to the soil of phosphoric acid which the Commonwealth export of wheat and its 
milled products involves, and the necessity which thus arises for returning this ingredient 
in some form. Similarly, other staple products exported impose their respective tolls 
upon the soil, and the increased use of fertilizers furnishes evidence that producers are 
alive to the necessity for making good the deficiency so arising. 


§ 19. Ensilage. 


1. Value to Stockowners.—The use of ensilage as a substitute for green fodder 
during periods of drought or spells of dry weather, or for winter use, is less extensive in 
Australia than the cireumstances would appear to warrant. There is, however, a growing 
disposition on the part of dairy farmers to make silos on their holdings, as they find that 
dairy cattle eat ensilage greedily, and that by its means the output of milk, both in regard 
to quantity and quality, may be kept up long after the supply of ordinary green food is 
exhausted. Sheepbreeders are also recognising the fact that during protracted periods of 
dry weather the silo enables them to keep their stock in good condition, and that lambing 
can take place satisfactorily. ~ Ensilage thus obviates the expense of travelling or trucking 
sheep for hundreds of miles to get beyond the drought area, or the equally costly and 
even ruinous alternative of providing chaff for food at high prices and costly freight. 
In the rearing of lambs for the London market, ensilage appears to be destined to play 
an important part, as the lambs thrive upon it much better than upon dry food. By 
the judicious economising of the surplus growth of green food with the use of the silo, 
farmers and squatters can carry more stock on their holdings than they otherwise would 
be justified in doing. Not only is the great waste of superabundant food thus avoided, 
but it becomes possible to change into a suceulent and nutritious food much growth that 
in any other state would not be eaten by stock. Thus such vegetation as marsh mallows, 
thistles, weeds of all sorts, and even the swamp reed (Arundo phragmites), which grows 
in great quantities in lagoons, billabongs, and swamps, are all eaten with avidity when 
offered to stock in the form of ensilage. The pit and stack silos are rapidly being superseded 
by those built of red gum and hardwood or concrete. This is found to a great extent to 
obviate the loss sustained by mould, at the same time reducing the risk of fire. A 
portable silo made of iron has been devised in sections of such size and weight as to 
admit of ready handling. These silos can be increased in diameter or height by the 
addition of further sections. ; 


2. Government Assistance in the Production of Ensilage.—The Government of 
Victoria, recognising that defective methods of making ensilage have often been adopted, 
has for some years been making special efforts to educate the farming community, by 
the issue of bulletins, lectures, etc., so that mistakes may be avoided, and the conditions 
essential for the production of good ensilage may be better appreciated. These conditions 
vary with the climate and with the locality. The Government also undertakes the 
erection of different types of silos on very liberal terms, repayment extending over a 
series of years. Experts erect the silos and give practical lessons as to packing them, 
etc. The New South Wales Government has, by giving advice in the “ Agricultural 
Gazette,” and by the issue of special bulletins, taken steps towards the education of the 
farmers. Silos also have been erected on the various experimental farms with a view to 


demonstrating the value of ensilage. No financial assistance is, however, given in New 
South Wales in this connexion. 
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3. Quantity Made.— Particulars concerning the number of silos and the quantity 
of ensilage made in the several States of the Commonwealth in the seasons 1914-15 to 
1918-19 are furnished in the following table :— 


ENSILAGE MADE IN COMMONWEALTH, 1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


1914-15. 1915-16. | 1916-17. | 1917-18. | 1918-19, 
Ste - 7 | n a | ow a a 

State or Territory. | & % & gp 2 | So 2 | & 2 
= 4 2a = Fale | sea Ss =I ROS es 
= = a s) || ake Nears S| ac 
S Pees er ae ee | ee | Seas 
ze x3] aS | ae x 34 isa] ae 
= ee en |- — | 

(a) (a) | (4) (@) | (a) | 


New South Wales .. | 83 | 10,963 | 130 


af i 18,511 | 119 | 16,336 | 116 | 14,789 60 6,292 
Victoria e .- | 161 | 9,055 | 269 |- 16,356 | 179 | 10,974 |.117 9,852 | 95 8,249 
Queensland -. Sei Oc eeosous SC CosO Leute (OMe 5.15 60 4,556 | 45 3,541 
South Australia “6 6 681 | 43] 1,688 | 20 1,795 us 921 16 1,083 
Western Australia oe 11 405 220) 518 | 12} 278 bil 325 11 44] 
Pasmania ay Se 10 231 17 | 849 + 7 114 38 518 (a 180 
Federal Territory Sel ee oe a Sue ee 58 ee on its 00 
Northern Territory m7 ze x ue a: | | 5p | | 50 1 50 
Commonwealth .. | 323 | 24,696 | 508 | 40,934 | 408 | 34,667 | 356 31,011 | 235 | 19,836 


(a) No. of holdings on which ensilage was made. 


Following the drought of 1902-3 greater attention was paid to ensilage than was 
previously the case, and during the four seasons ended 1909-10 a continuous and fairly 
rapid increase was in evidence in all the States, both in the number of holdings on which 
ensilage was made, and in the quantity produced. The following five seasons, however, 
shewed a falling-off, but the reduction cannot be accepted as an indication of a lessening 
of appreciation of the benefits of ensilage, but rather of the fact that stocks had not been 
drawn upon to any great extent during the previous seasons. The accumulated stocks 
proved of very great value during the 1914 drought, though far below what would have 
been the case if more attention had been paid to ensilage-making during the previous 
years of surplus green food. A very substantial increase took place in 1915-16, both 
in the holdings on which ensilage was made and in the quantity produced, but during 
the last three years the number of holdings and the quantity of ensilage made declined 
considerably, the falling off in New South Wales and Victoria being particularly heavy. 


§ 20. Agricultural Colleges and Experimental Farms. 


1. Introduction—In most of the States, agricultural colleges and experimental 
farms have been established with a view to promoting agriculture and to establishing 
improved and more scientific systems of stock-breeding and dairying. In these colleges, 
and on some of the farms, provision is made for the accommodation of pupils, to whom 
both practical and theoretical instruction is given by experts in various branches of 
agriculture. Analyses of soils and fertilizers are made, manures are tested, and elementary 
veterinary science, etc., is taught, while general experimental work is carried on with 
cereal and other crops, not merely for the purpose of shewing that it is practicable to 
produce certain crops in a given place, but also to shew how it is possible to make farming 
pay best in that locality. Opportunities are afforded for practice in general agricultural 
work, and instruction is given in the conservation of fodder; in cheese and butter 
making ; in the management, breeding, and preparation for the market of live stock ; in 
the eradication of pests and weeds ; and in carpenters’, blacksmiths’, and other trades. 

Travelling expert lecturers are sent to the various agricultural and dairying centres, 
and there is a wide distribution of periodical agricultural gazettes and bulletins on matters 


of importance at special seasons. 
2. Particulars of Agricultural Colleges and Experimental Farms.—In previous issues 


detailed information is given in respect of agricultural colleges, experimental farms and 
agricultural education generally. See Year Book No. 11, pp. 393-5. 
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§ 21. Government Loans to Farmers. 


1. Introduction.—All the Australian States have established systems under which 
financial aid is rendered to agriculturists by the Government. The principle upon which 
such aid is founded was probably first practically applied in Germany, in the year 1770, 
when the Landschaften Bank was created. The establishment of the Crédit Foncier 
nearly a century later in France was a creation of a similar character. This latter 
institution was designed to enable house and land owners to raise money on mortgage 
at a low rate of interest, with facility for repayment by annual instalments including 
redemption of the capital. It dates from 1852, but the mortgage bank known as the 
Caisse Hypothécaire, which, after a struggling existence, was finally liquidated in 1864, 
was based essentially on the same principle. Over the operations of the Crédit Foncier, 
created under governmental patronage and invested with such special privileges as to 
virtually constitute it a monopoly, the Government exercised a direct control, by appointing 
its governor and its two deputy-governors. The Credit Foncier was empowered to lend 
money only on a first mortgage, and to the amount of one-half of the estimated value of 
houses and farms, and one-third that of vineyards, woods, and other plantations, and 
the commission charged could not exceed six-tenths per cent. The system developed 
and adopted in the Commonwealth, with the object of assisting farmers to make improve- 
ments or to develop or utilise the agricultural or pastoral resources of the land, is analogous. 
Particulars of advances made under the Closer Settlement and similar Acts are dealt 
with in the section on Closer Settlement. 


2. Aggregate of Transactions in each State, 1916 to 1919.—The subjoined table 
gives aggregates of transactions in reference to advances to farmers in each State during 
the past four years :— 


STATE GOVERNMENT ADVANCES DEPARTMENTS—AGGREGATE OF LOANS TO 
FARMERS, 1916 TO 1919. (a) 


Total Advanced to 30th June— Balance Due at 30th June— 


State. = _ , 2 az 
LOLGy TP aGLy< 1918. 1919, 1916. 1917. 1918. 1919. 
_ I ai 
£ | ee ee ee £ Sarto 
N.8S.W. 4,119,842 4,281,697 4,514,157) 4,774,412, 2,513,332 2,522,674 | 2,544,054 2,599,751 
Victoria 3,866,952) 4,040,582 4,204,542 4,337,542 1,833,988 1,920,737) 1,957,694) 1,949,023 
Q'land.. 1,517,040) 1,810,910, 2,026,823) 2,245,474) 1,186,895)1,428,530| 1,525,649) 1,633,936 
S. Aust.(b) 2,831,631| 2,847,017) 2,956,859) 3,140,711 1,300,877|1,232,705) 1,223,897) 1,284,795 
W. Aust. 3,533,493) 3,626,658 3,700,488 3,798,146 2,695,550'2,753,559 2,789,388) 2,835,631 
Tasmania eat 117,027) ri 129,018, 87,106) 103,152 105,965! 107,437 
: = —s = . | ae | a 
| | | 
Commonwealth 15,966,734 16,723,801 17,527,188) 18,425,303 |/9,617,748/9,961,357 10,146,647/10,410,573 
Profits for Year ended 30th June— | Accumulated Profits at 30th June— 
| — eer Th I ~~ — —_ = 
| : 
*, (ton gre SNe eee: Te ee oe £ 
N.S.W. 16,633) 17,477) 17,446 15,276 || 88,374 104,898 120,085 135,107 
i a(c i 623, f ‘ y 42,064) 156,348) 172,904 
ae en) SS) TB) GR] aR agate) Sea 
A} ts : f i e)29, ¢)29,328 (e) 29,328 
5. Aust.(b) 11,670 11,400 11,454 11,128 91,069 102,469 : is 098 er ose 
Ww. Aust, 7,706 2,894 2,371 7,142 | 82,351 85,245 88,239) 95,381 
Pasmania 1,278] « Bo 1,224 sel 2,787 4,025 5,249 6,346 
a | ee ce. a La 2 
; | 
Commonwealth 57,961 48,632) 46,779 61,207, 420,320]|(e)468,029 ae aera ag 


(a) Compiled from figures furnished by the Government Savings Bank of Victoria. 


loans to farmers and other producers and to local bodies 


(c) Including profits in connexion with house and similar loans. 


with Government Savings Bank. (e) See note (d). 


(b) Includes 
on the security of their own rates. 
(d) Not shewn since amalgamation 
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3. Legislation in each State——An account of the initial legislation in each State 
in reference to advances to settlers; subsequent legislation ; security on which, and 
objects for which advances were made; amount of advances and repayments up to the 
end of 1917-18, ete., will be found in previous issues of the Year Book (see No. 12, pages 
384 to 389). 

4. Particulars Respecting Agricultural and Stock Departments.—In Year Book 
No. 7, 1901-1913, on pages 364 to 369, will be found particulars respecting Agricultural 
and Stock departments of the several States of the Commonwealth as on 30th June, 
1913. The main features of organisation are set out under their respective headings, 
and will be found to embrace such items as the number on stafis, expenditure, facilities 
for agricultural education and work undertaken in agricultural colleges, technical schools, 
experimental farms, and orchards and vineyards. The nature of lectures and other 
forms of agricultural instruction by experts is dealt with, as well as the extent of 
distribution of plants, and the special steps taken by the departments to disseminate 
information amongst agriculturists, and also to facilitate placing the products of the 
State on the market. 


§ 22. Graphical Representation of Crops. 


1. Areas of Principal Crops.—A graphical representation of the areas devoted to 
each of the principal crops in the Commonwealth since 1860 will be found on page 379. 
The crops so represented are as follows :—Wheat, hay, oats, maize, sugar-cane, barley, 
and vines. 


2. Production.—On page 380 will be found a graphical representation of the 
aggregate yields in the Commonwealth since 1860 of wheat, oats, barley, maize, and hay. 
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SECTION IX. 


FARMYARD AND DAIRY PRODUCTION. 


§ 1. Introductory. 


1. General.—The introduction of cattle into Australia, and the early history of the 
dairying industry are referred to in some detail in earlier issues of this work (see Official 
Year Book No. 6, p.-430). It may here be noted that the original stock has 
been crossed with specially imported stud cattle, while further judicious crossing of 
strains has resulted in an increased and improved milk supply. In Australia, dairy cattle 
thrive in the open throughout the year, local climatic conditions demanding no protection 
other than tree plantations for shelter, and rugging in the coldest weather. Indigenous 
and imported grasses furnish food during the greater part of the year, and winter fodder, 
when necessary, is given to the cattle in the fields. With the adoption of scientific 
methods in the treatment of animals and pasturage and in the processes of manufacture, 
coupled with effective State supervision, the dairying industry has shewn rapid 
expansion. 


2. Official Supervision of Industry.—Dairy experts, under the supervision of the 
various State Agricultural Departments, give instruction in approved methods of 
production, and inspect animals, buildings, and marketable produce. A high standard 
of cleanliness, both of personnel and matériel, prevails. Financial assistance of a 
temporary nature is also given, advances made being generally repaid with promptitude. 


The export trade is regulated by the terms of the Commonwealth Commerce Act 
1905 and regulations thereunder. The provisions of this Act are set out in detail in 
Official Year Book No, 6, pp. 431-2. It will be sufficient to note here that the true trade 
description, ete., must be marked on all produce intended for export, while’ official 
inspection ensures the maintenance of purity and quality. Upon request of the exporter 
the goods are certificated by the inspector. 


3. Mixed Farming.—Dairying is not now, as formerly, wholly confined to farmers, 
since many graziers in a large way of business have lately given it their attention, In 
non-coastal regions it is generally carried on in conjunction with agriculture and sheep- 
raising, sufficient fodder being grown to carry the cattle through the winter months. 


Local wants are thus met, and in many places remote from the metropolis well-equipped 
factories have been established, 


4. Factory System.—Cream separation and butter-making are often carried on 
together under the co-operative system. The creation of large central butter factories, 
supplied by numerous separating establishments or “ creameries,” has resulted in a 
considerable reduction in the cost. of manufacture, since improved appliances, such as 
refrigerators, may be profitably worked at the larger establishments. The product is also 
of a more uniform quality. The number of farmers who adhere to hand processes 
is rapidly diminishing. Formerly the average quantity of milk used per pound of 


hand-made butter was about 3 gallons, but separator butter requires less than 
24 gallons. 
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5. Butter and Cheese Factories—The factories in the Commonwealth for the 
manufacture of butter, cheese, and condensed milk numbered 557 in 1918. These were 
distributed in the various States as follows :—New South Wales, 159; Victoria, 181; 
Queensland, 137; South Australia, 44; Western Australia, 5; Tasmania, 31. 


§ 2. Milk, Butter, and Cheese. 


1. Dairy Herds.—Following the drought year 1902 there was up to 1911 a general 
increase in the number of dairy cows; the returns for 1912 and the three years following, 
however, shew a decrease in all the States, with the exception of Western Australia. 
Satisfactory increases were again noted in 1916 and 1917. followed by a slight decline 
during 1918. In New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, and Tasmania—as will 
be seen from the table given below—the proportion of dairy cattle to all cattle is high. 
In Queensland, the Northern Territory, and Western Australia there is a greatly pre- 
ponderating number of other cattle, dairying not being firmly established in the 
tropical regions of the Continent. In southern Queensland, however, the industry 
has developed remarkably during the last decade. The figures for the Northern 
Territory are rough estimates only :— 


CATTLE AND DAIRY CATTLE, COMMONWEALTH, 1914 TO 1918. 


| 
| 
| 


State. 1914. iis, | t9i6. | 1917. |, ete: 
| | | 
| 

Sia - (All Cattle .. | 2,472,631 | 2,400,104 | 2,757,713 | 3,148,309 | 3,271,782 
New South Wales ++ Dairy Cows .. | 760,550 | 743,058 | 742'544 | "776,662 | 717,910 
ee (All Gattle .. | 1,362,542 | 1,043,604 | 1,175,098 | 1,371,049 | 1,596,544 
Zevon 1 Dairy Cows .. | 610,517 | 451,088 | 488,086 | 534,388 592,079 
: f All Cattle .. | 5,455,943 | 4,780,893 | 4,765,657 | 5,316,558 | 5,786,744 
Queensland \ Dairy Cows |. | 387,311 | °335,243 | °343,311 | "399,508 | 381,505 
erare Neateatt FAll Cattle .. | 300,579 | 226,565 | 288,887 | 313,245 342,768 
2 ‘+ Dairy Cows... | 91,181 | 78,515 86,311 | 96,661 103,230 
ar cpaee ac lie (All Gattle .. | 863,835 | 821,048 | 863,930 | 957,086 943,847 
ANU ‘+ 7 Dairy Cows .. 28,106 28,342 33,788 37,979 42,133 

E ron (All Gattle .. | 176,524 | 169,575 | 179,360 | 197,938 218,234 
Fa OS fe ‘+ 2 Dairy Cows .. 51,229 | 47,540 52,522 58,910 64,511 
ee ane (All Cattle .. | 414,558 | 483,961 | 428,862 |. 638,431 570,039 
et te CEETO ES i Dairy Cows .. | 70 | 70 70 70 70 
. ah See All Cattle .. 4,961 | 5,666 8,230 13,408 8,894 
Federal Territory { Dairy Cows .. 870 | 537 719 728 598 
R vealtt ¢ All Cattle .. |11,051,573 | 9,931,416 |10,467,737 |11,956,024 | 12,738,852 
Boman wean ( Dairy Cows .. | 1,938,834 | 1,684,393 | 1,747,351 | 1,904,906 | 1,902,036 


2. Milk.—The annual quantity of milk produced per dairy cow varies greatly with 
locality and season, probably reaching as high as 500 gallons, but averaging for the 
whole of Australia, for all dairy cows and for all seasons, prior to 1916, considerably under 
300 gallons per annum. During 1916 and 1917 the average yield exceeded that quantity, 
amounting to 320 and 333 gallons respectively, but, owing to adverse weather conditions 
it again failed to reach the 300 gallons mark in 1918, the average being only 293 gallons 
per cow. The best yields over a series of years appear to be in Victoria, South Australia 
and New South Wales, while Queensland and Tasmania in normal years are above 
Western Australia. In the following table the annual average yields per cow for the 
last five years are taken from the number of dairy cows which were in milk during 
any part of the year. The average given is considerably below that for cows which were 
yielding during the greater part of the year. The highest averages obtain in those 
States which have most extensively adopted scientific methods of dairying, such as 
systematic breeding, culling of herds, milk testing, ete. 
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PRODUCTION OF MILK, COMMONWEALTH, 1914 TO 1918. 
; alth, 
Heading. | NS.W. | Vic. | Q’land. S. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. | were. | ores 
| 
| 
1914— | Fey oe eae 
Dairy Cows a « No. 779,512 | 633,208 | 389,375 99,530 29,393 55,305 792 1,987,205 
Production 1,000 gals. | 237,856 | 193,653 100,190 | 22,220 5,589 11,568 74 571,150 
Aver. per cow ..gals. | 305 | 306 | 257 223 190 209 93 287 
1915— 2 
Dairy cowsa .. No. 756,304 | 530,802 | 361,277 | 84,848 28,224 49,385 | 704 | 1,811,544 
Production 1,000 gals. 183,935 142,115 70,094 22,185 6,059 10,300 79 434,767 
Aver. per cow ..gals. 243 268 194 261 215 209 «113 240 
1916— | 
Dairy cowsa .. No. | 742,801 | 469,587 339,277 | 82,413 31,065 50,031 628 | 1,715,802 
Production 1,000 gals. 225,920 186,593 86,938 | 29,954 6,826 13,364 | 84 549,679 
Aver. per cow ..gals. 304 397 256 363 220 267 134 320 
1917— | 
Dairy cowsa.. No. 759,603 | 511,237 371,410 91,486 35,883 55,716 724 | 1,826,059 
Production 1,000 gals. | 247,398 | 199,738 105,384 32,309 7,550 14,843 131 607,353 
Aver. per cow. ..gals. 326 391 284 353 210 266 «182 5 333 
918— 
Dairy Cowsa .. No. | 747,286 | 563,234 | 390,507 | 99,945 40,056 61,710 663, 1,903,401 
Production 1,000 glas. | 206,925 | 207,102 87,580 | 32,243 8,544 15,796 | 170! 558,360 
Aver. per cow ..gals. | 277 | 368 224 323 213 256 256 293 


a Mean for the year. b Exclusive of Northern Territory. 


3. Butter and Cheese.—The butter output shews, in general, a tolerably steady 
increase since the drought year 1902, the most marked development being in Queensland. 
During the past five years the annual production of butter, after allowing for seasonal 
fluctuations, has practically remained constant, the average for the period amounting 
to nearly 180,000,000 Ibs., which is considerably less than the record yield of 211,573,745 
Ibs. in 1911, 


The manufacture of cheese has been steadily increasing throughout the Commonwealth 
during recent years, and the production for 1917 was the highest yet recorded. Droughty 
conditions were responsible for the considerable decline in 1918. For the five years 
from 1914 to 1918 the figures are :— 


PRODUCTION OF BUTTER AND CHEESE, COMMONWEALTH, 1914 TO 1918. 


State. 


1914. 1915. 1916. 1917. 1918. 
Burrer. 

; Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
New South Wales 484,126,893  @59,623,885  @79,355,639 a80,460,225 465,991,738 
Victoria 62,421,288 42,345,113  a59,568,771 ab4, 405,711 | 966,240,403 
Queensland ‘ | $7,230,240 25,456,714 28,967,279 | 38,930, 690 32,371,575 
South Australia | 6,252,961 | 6,317,613 | @9,798,142 (410,482,895 | a10,444,789 
Western Australia | 451,112 | 716,408 | 1,080,466 1,361,484 _ 1,789,390 
Tasmania ; 8,480,531 | 3,204,922 | 3,691,649 4,848,227 | 4,947,560 
Federal Territory | a7,387 | a7,658 | a8,832 | a7,782 | a17,220 

Commonwealth 193,970,412 137,672,313 | 182,470,778 200,497,014 181,802,675 

CHEESE. 
; Ibs. ‘Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. | Ibs. 

New South W eg | 46,356,627 | 5,979,636 | a7,830,239 | a7,799,676 5,982,120 
Victoria a | 4,895,502 3,497,278 | @5,869,562 | a5,285,003 6,055 964 
Queensland 7,931,869 4,383,410 8,495,825 | 11,142,114 8 636,700 
South Australia 2,000,547 1,412,692 | @2,476,081 | a2,449,716 a2,412,388 
Western Australia 675 835 665 100 200 
Tasmania 554,191 555,375 736,500 754,196 702,868 

Commonwealth | 21,240,411 | 15,829,226 | 25,408,872 | 27,430,805 23,790,240 


a For year ended 30th June of year following. 
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4. Concentrated Milk.—‘* Condensed ”’ or “‘ concentrated’ milk denotes milk the 
bulk of which is reduced by evaporation. Small quantities of such milk were made 
prior to 1911, in which year the output for the Commonwealth was nearly doubled. 
Increasing quantities were annually manufactured till 1915, when a substantial falling off 
was in evidence in each of the three contributing States. During the next three years 
however the condensed milk industry developed considerably, particularly in Victoria, 
where the output for 1918 was nearly 28,500,000 lbs. greater than that for 1915. There 
is still a considerable import of milk, as will be seen from the tables hereunder; but 
in each year, with the exception of 1915-16, there was an excess of exports. No 
condensed or concentrated milk is made in South Australia, Western Australia, or 
Tasmania. In New South Wales, Victoria, and Queensland the following are the 
returns for the last five years :— 
CONDENSED AND CONCENTRATED MILK MADE, 1914 TO 1918. 


Year. INES. Victoria. Queensland. Commonwealth. 
Ibs. lbs. Ibs. lbs. 
1914 5,991,458a 19,093,750 6,967,486 32,052,694 
1915 4,.918,064a 16,690,426 5,368,510 | 26,977,000 
1916 5,829,990a 33,280,635a _ 6,584,272 | 45,694,897 
1917 8,973,916a 37,805,070a  —- 9,409,059 | 56,188,045 
1918 11,192,325a 45,251,710a 6,845,610 | 63,289,645 


a For year ended 30th June of year following. 


5. Oversea Trade in Milk, Butter, and Cheese.—The following tables give the imports, 


exports, and net exports or imports of butter, cheese, and milk. 


In each of the five 


years exports of butter exceeded imports, but there was a net import of cheese and milk 


in 1915-16. 


IMPORTS, EXPORTS, AND NET EXPORTS OF BUTTER, CHEESE AND MILK, 


COMMONWEALTH, 1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


Products. 1914-15. 1915-16. 1916-17. 1917-18. 1918-19, 
Imports. 
Butter lbs. | 2,378,893 | 4,577,332 | 517,091 8,610 16,439 
PA £/ 180,557 | 349,110 | 38,749 592 1,087 
Cheese Ibs. | 230,348 1,532,336 86,035 45,976 13,903 
r) is ay a £ | 10,554 66,936 | 5,536 2,940 1,098 
Milk—concentrated and preserveda lbs. 2,596,964 4,191,493 1,607,445 772,987 575,934 
Z : $5 Pr “| 90,146 152,051 63,713 42,458 30,802 
Exports. 
a Ss 7 = —— oS Se ss Se 
Butter Ibs. | 54,105,777 | 18,036,317 | 75,361,869 | 72,277,526 41,114,764 
- £ | 2,664,975 1,117,629 5,338,848 4,904,417 3,193,086 
Cheese lbs. 2,547,857 159,003 | 10,586,456 8,427,098 2,303,308 
t a a i 72,828 9,347 420,600 350,819 118,855 
Milk—concentrated and preserveda lbs. | 5,066,169 939,660 | 16,453,839 | 25,690,663 27,962,938 
a Py Pe A eo 126,556 31,340 | 553,993 1,029,424 1,092,911 
Ner Exrorts.b 
2 = —_—— 
Butter Ibs. | 51,726,884 | 13,458,985 | 74,844,778 72,268,916 41,098,325 
ci fe 2,484,418 768,519 5,300,099 4,903,825 3,191,999 
Cheese Ibs. 2,317,509 |—1,373,333 | 10,500,421 8,381,122 2,289,405 
es ae ae se o 62,274 |— 57,589 415,064 347,879 ‘ ga 
Milk—concentrated and preserveda lbs.| 2,469,205 —3,251,833 | 14,846,394 | 24,917,676 7,387, 
: i. - oA : = fg 36,410 |— 120,711 "490,280 986,966 1,062,109 


Note.—The minus sign (—) signifies net imports. 


a See definition above. 


b Excess of exports over imports. 
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6. Local Consumption of Butter and Cheese.—The total production of butter and 
cheese, with the net export or import for the corresponding period subtracted or added, 
gives approximately the quantity available for consumption in the Commonwealth. In 
the period considered hereunder, with the exception of the year 1915, the local supply 
of cheese was adequate :— 


BUTTER AND CHEESE FOR LOCAL CONSUMPTION, 1914 TO 1918. 


Products. 1914. 1915. | 1916. 1917. 1918. 

lbs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
Butter .. Total .. ae .. 137,820,074 124,213,328 | 107,626,000 | 128,228,098 140,704,350 
» ++ Perhead of population .. 27.89 25.19 22.08 | 25.08 27.97 
Cheese .. Total .. eos o 19,194,818 17,202,559 | 14,908,451 | 19,049,683) 21,500,835 

» ++» Perhead of population Peat 3.88 3.49 3.06 3.86 | 4.27 


The quantity available for consumption in 1918 averaged 28 lbs. of butter and about 
41 Ibs. of cheese per head of population, an amount probably unsurpassed anywhere. 
The consumption of butter and cheese in the United Kingdom in normal times is given 
as about 20 lbs. per head per annum. 


§ 3. Pigs, Bacon, ete. 


l. Pigs.—Attention has been paid, both privately and by the various State 
Governments, to improving the breed, and consequently the market value of pigs. 
The number of pigs in the Commonwealth from 1914 to 1918 is shewn below :— 


NUMBER OF PIGS, COMMONWEALTH, 1914 TO 1918. 


State. 1914, 1915. 1916. 1917. 1918. 
aT eS ge) ee ee 33 | oi MEE 
New South Wales / — 286,478 280,869 359,504 395,639 294,328 
Victoria a ae »». | 243,196 192,002 254,436 | 323,159 267,819 
Queensland ae .. | 166,638 117,787 129,733 172,699 140,966 
South Australia .. .. | 69,893 66,237 | 118,542b) 110,3536 79,078b 
Western Australia a 59,816 58,231 90,756 | 111,844 85,863 
Tasmania a a5 +. 34,960 37,778 53,033 | 54,653 44,328 
Northern Territory a 1,240 500 500 | 500 1,200 
Federal Territory b i 226 289 259 518 310 
Commonwealth at | 862,447 | 753,693 1,006,763 | 1,169,365 913,902 
a As on Ist March of year following. » As on 30th June of year following. 


An examination of the returns of pigs shews remarkable fluctuations. There was a 
heavy falling off in 1915, followed by substantial increases during 1916 and 1917 in which 
latter year the number of pigs was the highest ever recorded in Australia. The figures 
for 1918 reveal considerable decreases in practically all the States, the number of pigs 
in the Commonwealth being reduced by 255,463. The number of pigs.per head of 


population, and the number per square mile, will be found in the tables of live stock, 
pages 318 and 319. 


2. Bacon and Ham.—During the past five years, the production of bacon and ham 
has increased in all the States, with the exception of Tasmania and the Federal Territory, 


the Commonwealth total of 66,171,428 Ibs. for 1918 being the greatest quantity ever 
made in Australia. 
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PRODUCTION OF BACON AND HAM, COMMONWEALTH, 1914 TO 1918. 
State. 1914, 1915. 1916. | 1917. 1918. 
| om 3 
| | 
. Ibs. s | Ibs. | Ibs. | Ibs. Ibs. 
New South Wales a15,323,528 |a13,569,022 415,779,369 @18,544,053 | a16,801,370' 
Victoria . | 18,774,497 | 13,659,974 |a18,115,028 a21,311,876 | «22,202,605 
Queensland 13,339,131 | 12,363,939 | 10,427,649 | 14,791,540 16,476,480 
South Australia 3,409,372 2,432,485 | a3,993,137 | 26,591,064 | 6,567,394 
Western Australia 6112,421 6202,824 | ¢2,058,027 | c2,$62,604 | 2,813,650 
Tasmania : 1,612,433 | 895,020 | 992,779 | 1,298,819 | 1,309,633 
Federal Territory a3,520 a7,619 a8,787 a11,091 a296 
Commonwealth .. | 52,574,902 | 43,130,883 | 51,374,776 | 64,911,047 | 66,171,428 


a For year ended 30th June of year following. 
slaughtered in the State, balance imported and 


b Made on farms only. 


ec A portion only from pigs 


subsequently cured. 


3. Oversea Trade in Pig Products.—The oversea trade in pigs and pig products is 
shewn in the following tables :— 


IMPORTS, EXPORTS, AND NET EXPORTS OF BACON AND HAM, FROZEN PORK, 
PIGS, AND LARD, COMMONWEALTH, 1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


Particulars. 1914-15. 1915-16. 1916-17. 1917-18. 
Bacon anp Ham. 
Imports Ibs. 107,520 | 425,277 | 90,626 | —-5,097 
. £ 5,412 | 20,643 4,787 | 353 
Exports Ibs. 1,220,426 590,788 1,006,431 | 5,068,952 
ie ge £| - 58,900| 35,278 | .60,414 | 321,635 
Net Exports Ibs. 1,112,906 | 165,511 | 915,805 | 5,063,855 
56 € 53,488 14,635 | 55,627 | 321,282 
Frozen Pork. 
Aft a ree, 
Imports Ibs. 74,337 862,768 73,294 | 121 
: £ | 2,601 | 32,249 —-2,680 | 3 
Exports Ibs. | 48,791 | 2,783 | 32,681 | 262,50 
a i £ | 1,400 | 108 1,341) 11,915 
Net Exports Ibs. | —25,546 |— 859,985 | —40,613 | 262,382 
“ Ehiee 1,201 2 Bo 141) — 11,9905) S11,912 
| | 
Pies 
| | 9 
Imports No. 52 12 | 6 | 20 
a £ 535 63 23 | 438 
Exports No. 168 64 19 | 36 
x ae £ 511 582 | 146 209 
Net Exports No. 116 52 | 13m) 16 
“ £ acy 519 | 123 | _ 229 
} — 


C.6644.—13 


Note.—The minus sign (—) signifies net imports. 


1918-19. 


| 42,624 
2,169 
5,637,565 
378,723 
5,594,941 
| 


376,554 


839,557 
40,325 
839,557 
40,325 


414 Pras, Bacon, ETC. 


IMPORTS, EXPORTS, AND NET EXPORTS OF BACON AND HAM, FROZEN 
PORK, PIGS, AND LARD, COMMONWEALTH, 1914-15 TO 1918-19—continued. 


Particulars. | 1914-15. 1915-16. 1916-17. 1917-18. | 1918-19. 
Larp. 

Imports. . , Ibs. | 268,043 | 3,873,248 | 408,552 7,208 29,575 
ark ‘ £ 7,433 108,985 12,225 380 1,475 
Exports. . x Ibs. | 1,491,149 342,593 1,796,821 1,466,703 6,016,825 
ake. 2 ide £ 31,542 13,736 59,205 | 56,353 205,694 
Net Exports a Ibs. | 1,223,106 —3,530,655 | 1,388,269 | 1,459,495 5,987,250 
is - £ 24,109 — 95,249 46,980 55,973 204,219 


Note.—The minus sign (—) signifies net imports. 


From 1901 to 1903 there was a considerable net import of bacon and ham, but for 
the following years, up to 1918-19, with the exception of 1915-16 when the figure was 
small, there was a large net export. The local production of pork and lard for each 
of the years 1911 to 1913 was more than sufficient for the local demand; during 1914-15, 
1915-16, and 1916-17, however, the imports of frozen pork exceeded the exports by 
25,546 Ibs., 859,985 lbs., and 40,613 lbs. respectively, while in 1915-16 the net import of 
lard amounted to 3,530,655 Ibs. 

The net exports of pig products have fluctuated considerably during the past five 
years. In 1914-15 the net exports amounted to 2,310,466 lbs. The 1915-16 figures 
shewed the heavy net import of 4,225,129 lbs., while during each of the next three years 
the net exports amounted to 2,463,461, 6,785,732, and 12,421,748 lbs. respectively. 


4. Local Consumption of Bacon and Ham.—From 1904 to 1918 the production of 
bacon and ham was sufficient to meet the local demand, and there was a surplus for 
export. 


BACON AND HAM AVAILABLE FOR LOCAL CONSUMPTION, 1914 TO 1918. 


Particulars. | 1914, 1915. 1916. 1917. |. 1018. 
| Ibs. Iba. Ibs. | Ibs. Ibs. 
Total .. be .» |51,181,876 42,965,372 50,458,971 59,847,192 60,576,487 
Per head of population —.. 10.36 8.71 10.35 12.13 12.04 


5. Total Dairy Production—The total dairy production of the Commonwealth in 
1918 is shewn below :— 


TOTAL DAIRY PRODUCTION, COMMONWEALTH, 1918. 


Ww = ; | 
Sas piety N.S.W. | Vietoria, | Q’land. | 8. Aust. |W. Annt| Tasmania ped. | crwealth. 
eal ee ee at OS Ie Bee. 
MILK 
Used for—) gallons. | gallons. gallons. | gallons. | gallons. | gallons. (gallons. llons. 
Butter sh 150,764,683|152,560,200 68,502,150 23,280,367 4,301,443 11,319,787 i 43,460 410,772,030 
‘Jheese .. i a | i 7 A »363,364 5 729 
Choose | | 705 | 450 | 722,368 |. 23:819,101 
and con- | | | 
centrat- | | | 
oat .. | 8,110,700) 11,276,120 | 1,222,375 | | ee ell 15,609,195 
her pur- / | 
poses .. 46,860,982 37,267,600 9,309,868 6,599,032 4,241,902 3,754,005 | 126,411)b108,169,200 
Total .. |206,925,129 207,101,710 87,580,098 32,242,763 8,543,795 15,796,160 °169,871/6558,369,526 
Burrer. 
7 | Ibs. “Tbs. Ibs. | Ibs Ibs Ibs Ib Ib 
In Pactories| 61,943,210 61,123,67 1 7 739,688). 3¢ 
eens ie 3,670 ote 6,875,851) 888,741 me .. | 165,239,772 
and other | | 
Farms... | 4,048,528) 5,116,733) 1,702,463, 3,569,438, 900,649 1,207,872, 17,220] 16,562,903 
Total _.. | 65,991,738 66,240,403! 32,371,575 10,444,789] 1,789,390. c 17,220} 181,802,675 


a For year ended 30th June, 1918. b Including 10,000 gallons, Northern Territory. 
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TOTAL DAIRY PRODUCTION, COMMONWEALTH, 1918—continued. 


Neen ae 
Where Produced. | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. “Tasmania 
| a | a | a | 


a = 
F. Ter. C’wealth, 
a 


CHEESE. 
| Ibs. | Ibs. Shee doollee wo ais s0-v | edeoeeerins oe VV 
In Factories .. | 4,560,294 | 5,024,450 | 8,573,270 | 2.411.277) = | 496108 | .. 20,908: 
Teves wae paces | 8,573,27 411,27 | ie 426,108 | 20,995,309 
Farms - | 1,421,826 | 1,031,514 63,430 1,111| 200 | 276,760 | | 2,794,841 
Total . | 5,982,120 | 6,055,964 | 8,636,700 2,412,388) 200 | 702,868 | oe 
CONDENSED OR CONCENTRATED MILK. 
| Ibs. ibe | ey ion: Ibs Ibs. | Ibs lbs 
In Factories .. {11,192,325 |45,251,710 | 6,845,610 | eS | f 63,289,645 
| | | | 
Bacon anp Ham. 
| Ibs. © ibs.) iueelbs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. | Ibs. | — Ibs. 
In Factories .. 13,929,061 18,343,400 |15,703,072 5,275,514 |b2,335,012 | 909,403 | |56,495,462 
On Dairy & other | | | 
Farms . | 2,872,309 | 3,859,205 | 773,408 |1,291,880 | 478,638 | 400,230 | 


296 | 9,675,966 


Total 16,801,370 (22,202,605 16,476,480 6,567,394 | 2,813,650 1,309,633 | 296 166,171,428 


a For year ended 30th June, 1918. b A portion only from pigs slaughtered in the State, the 
balance being imported and subsequently cured. 


§ 4. Poultry Farming. 


1. Development of the Industry.—Poultry stocks are largely maintained by farmers, 
and production therefrom furnishes a considerable addition to the annual agricultural or 
dairying returns. During recent years, however, poultry-keeping has assumed an 
independent position among rural industries, while it is also carried on in conjunction 
with pig farming. Special poultry farms have been instituted for scientific breeding, 
and poultry experts engaged by the State Governments give lectures and instruction. 
Poultry for consumption is extensively reared, and the egg-producing qualities of the 
birds have also been greatly improved by careful breeding. Co-operative egg-collecting 
circles have been formed in some districts; eggs are also delivered with the milk and 
cream to the local butter factories, and thence forwarded to market. 


2. Poultry Products.—There is some difficulty in obtaining correct figures for the 
yield of poultry products. The following values are returned :— 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF POULTRY AND EGGS, COMMONWEALTH, 1914-15 TO 


1918-19. 

ae ae 2 ——— i 

Year N.S.W Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. |W. Aust. Tasmania. C’ wealth. 

| a 
£ L a £ 2 £ | 2 

1914-15 1,598,180 | 1,743,860 | 234,994 | 524,347 | 204,591 | 230,000 | 4,535,972 
1915-16 2,146,000 | 1,747,000 | 107,370 | 518,808 | 184,360 | 200,000 | 4,903,538 
1916-17 1,908,000 | 1,714,770 | 324,958 | 618,441 | 201,284 | 250,000 | 5,017,453 
1917-18 2,082,000 | 2,160,650 | 295,882 | 669,105 | 188,982 | 250,000 | 5,646,619 
1918-19 2,501,000 | 2,738,620 | 319,602 | 690,539 | 189,471 che | 6,739,232 


a Wstimated. , 


13 2 
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3. Oversea Trade in Poultry Products.—The imports and exports of eggs shew a 
considerable balance on the side of imports in each of the years 1914-15 to 1916-17. 
During the next two years, however, the exports exceeded the imports, the value of the 
excess amounting to £1,028 and £577 respectively. 

The number of eggs imported into the Commonwealth since 1914-15 amounted to 
760,030 dozen. Of this number China has supplied 621,281 dozen; Japan, 99,372 
dozen; United States of America, 19,504 dozen ; Straits Settlements, 12,112 dozen ; 
and United Kingdom, 3,195 dozen. 

There is at present only a small oversea trade in either live or frozen poultry, the 
values of the net exports during 1918-19 being £353 and £4,933 respectively. 


IMPORTS, EXPORTS, AND NET EXPORTS OF EGGS AND OF LIVE AND FROZEN 
POULTRY, COMMONWEALTH, 1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


Particulars. 1914-15. 1915-16. 1916-17. 1917-18. 1918-19. 
Eaas. 
Imports doz. 63,065 649,399 35,762 9,171 2,633 
= £ 2,431 27,791 1,485 434 169 
Exports doz. | 12,119 3,541 8,651 16,136 | 8,409 
. ia £ | 735 262 585 1,462 | 746 
Net Exports .. doz. |— 50,946 | — 645,858 |— 27,111 6,965 5,776 
is TT G 1,696 |— 27,529 | — 900 1,028 | 577 
Eee CONTENTS. 

Imports .. .. Ibs. | 9,665 37,421 20,452 8,669 | 344 
a se 3 £ 1,138 4,486 3,480 1,708 | 94 

Exports .. ae DE] a a a a a 
ke . £ | 31 481 | 14,259) ‘1,508 | 1,823 

Net Exports se bs, | a a a a a 
. .. £|/- 1,107/— 4,006) 10,779 I~ 200 | 1,729 

Live Pouttry. 
Imports .. .. No. | 1,262 931 480 753 | 693 
ms i £ 1,857 1,107 1,127 383 | 878 
Exports No. 1,164 1,959 | 3,105 988 1,699 
~ da £ | 603 781 3,523 823 | 1,231 
Net Exports No. | - 98 1,028 2,625 235 | 1,006 
~ £|- 1,254 | - 326 | 2,396 | 440 353 
FrozEN POULTRY. 

Imports lbs. 1,193 6,643 | 3,096 931 3,752 
* £ 53 | 293 | 137 39 208 
Exports pair 14,765 2,155 | 5,400 | 6,541 8,298 
# - £ 12,496 | 1,050 | 3,904 | 3,549 5,141 

Net Exports a a | a | a a 
i. £ 12,443 | 157 | 3,767 3,510 4,933 

| 


Note.—The minus sign (—) signifies net imports. a Quantity not available. 


§ 5. Bee Farming. 


1. The Bee-farming Industry.—Bee farming, like poultry farming, is ordinarily an 
adjunct to agricultural or dairying industries. The returns of honey from productive 


hives during 1918-19 gave an average of 49 Ibs. per hive, while the average quantity of 
wax was } lb. per hive. 
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2. Production of Honey and Beeswax.—The particulars of honey and beeswax 
production are as given in the following table :— ‘ 


NUMBER OF HIVES AND PRODUCTION OF HONEY AND BEESWAX, 
SEASON 1918-19. 


Bee Hives. Honey Produced. iSceswan Produced. 

State. een a | ‘ ae . * 
TOES | deck | Total. | Quantity. Value. | Quantity.| Value. 

Pet. No. | No. Wo.) -Ibs. | ¢ Ibs. £ 
New South Wales .. 27,625 | 16,227 | 43,852 879,356 | 19,694 19,231 | 1,843 
Victoria .. ne 29,952 | 22,830 | 52,782 1,644,447 | 41,111 | 25,286 | 2,634 
Queensland a 10,061 | 5,223 | 15,284 | 410,182 6,547 9,099 741 
South Australia rv 24,176 | 3,293 | 27,469 | 1,683,725 | 33,324 | 14,653 | 1,389 
Western Australia Re 7,548 | 1,578 | 9,126 | 415,616 | 6,073 6,621 465 
Tasmania .. Ae 7,100 | 2,119 9,219 | 151,605 3,790 3,087 231 

Federal Territory .. a 3 | 7 | 420 9 Ret 55 

! | 

Commonwealth .. | 106,466 | 51,273 | 157,739 | 5,185,351 110,548 | 77,977 | 7,303 


; - -—- 
Season. | N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania. fe! C’ wealth. 


Honey. 
| | | 
lbs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs, Ibs. | Ibs. lbs. lbs, 


1914-15 1,138,925 700,672 (542,679 1,033,556 | 344,054 | 37,858 4,680 3,802,424 

1915-16 |1,585,634 | 933,933 (460,599 | 358,469 | 122,125 | 56,468 | 4,750) 3,521,978 

1916-17 1,660,518 1,547,023 | 852,099 | 961,723 184,910 | 84,121 | 4,780) 4,795,174 

1917-18 |3,863,430 |4,974,888 | 771,015 |1,279,433 | 358,019 | 124,482 12,081 11,383,348 

1918-19 879,356 1,644,447 patO, tse 1,683,725 415,616 | 151,605 420} 5,185,351 
| 


| 


BEESWAX. 
a a —— | | 
| Ibs. em ic oe tl tte. | Ibs Ibs, | Ibs. 
1914-15 | 26,483 | 20.017 | 10,859 | 14,365 5,471 | 1,354 193 | 78,742 
1915-16 29,874 | 18,707 | 8,890 7,410 | 4,584 1,397 45 | 70,907 
1916-17 | 29,387 | 22,131 | 7,042| 9,793) 3,985 | 2,059) 47) 74,444 
1917-18 53,314 | 64,980 11,519 12,942 | 5,459 | 2,857 28 | 151,099 
1918-19 19,231 | 25,286 | 9,099 14,653 | 6,621 | 3,087 | Wn Y 
| | 


The quantity of honey and beeswax produced from year to year naturally varies 
according to the conditions of the seasons. During the last five years New South 
Wales has produced 9,127,863 Ibs. of honey and 158,289 lbs. of beeswax, while the 
Victorian figures amounted to 9,800,963 Ibs. and 151,121 lbs. respectively for honey 
and beeswax. These two States together accounted for 66 per cent. of the total 
production of honey, and 68 per cent. of that of beeswax. The States following 
next in order of importance were South Australia, Queensland, and Western 


Australia. 
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3. Oversea Trade in Bee Products.—In normal years honey is produced in the 
Commonwealth in sufficient quantities to supply all local requirements, and a considerable 
quantity is sent oversea. During the past five years the value of the exports amounted 
to £341,070, or an annual average of £68,214. It is believed that this export could be 
considerably increased. Australian honey exhibited at the Franco-British Exhibition 
in London in 1908 obtained the highest award. The more general use of frame hives 
in recent years has affected the production of wax, and as a result the quantity 
imported has exceeded that exported during each of the past five years. 


IMPORTS, EXPORTS, AND NET EXPORTS OF HONEY AND BEESWAX, 
COMMONWEALTH, 1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


Particulars. 1914-15. 1915-16. 1916-17. 1917-18. 1918-19. 
HONEY. 

Imports Ibs. 1,790 59,324 491 382 150 
3 £ 51 692 18 12 | 4 
Exports lbs. 151,405 25,162 333,407 | 3,199,691 | 8,747,760 
¥ ha £ 2,589 1,045 9,526 79,225 248,685 
Net Exports we. Lbs. 149,615 —34,162 332,916 3,199,309 8,747,610 
S re ye be 2,538 353 9,508 79,213 | 248,681 

BEESWAX. 
Imports lbs. 13,048 38,807 19,195 54,686 36,136 
< £ 1,013 2,868 1,544 4,842 3.493 
Exports lbs. | 2,173 3,506 7,234 1,471 7,269 
a AY, £ 154 234 548 134 598 
Net Exports oan Lise — 10,875 | —35,301 —11,961 — 53,215 | — 28,867 
He bcs ay S — 859 — 2,634 = 996 — 4,708 — 2,895 


Note.—The minus sign (—) signifies net imports. 


Of the exports of honey in 1918-19 the United Kingdom took 7,164,394 Ibs., while 
630,793 lbs. were sent to Canada, and 308,923 lbs. to New Zealand. 


§ 6. Summary of Australian Farmyard and Dairy Products. 


The value of the principal farmyard and dairy products raised in the Commonwealth 
in 1918 was as follows :— 


VALUE OF THE PRINCIPAL FARMYARD AND DAIRY PRODUCTS RAISED 
IN THE COMMONWEALTH DURING THE YEAR 1918. 


Produce. N.S.w. | Victoria, | Qiland. 8. Aust. W. Aust. Tas. NT. Ted Gryeaitn. 
a Se ae as et jal ike 
Milk, consumed as | A : : | ; ; A 

such. . 2,308,969) 1,832,324) 457,735, 324,452, 208,560, 184,572) 492 6,215, 5.318.¢ 

2,308,969, 1,832.32 57,735) 324,42 ,E 572| 215, 5,318,319 

Butter 5,043,018 4,807,846 2,820,117 772,100, 138,565, 328,854) .. 1,316 13,466,916 

Choose. denne 2v7208) ‘25647 / 347,209 97.068. 8 24,446) 0. | | 1,002,725 

centrated milk 289,374| 1,801,920 194,844 .. | 38 

Bacon and ham.. | 878,052 1,172,501, 941,896 279,038 124,560 chee se 15) abies 

Poultry and eggs 2,501,000) 2,738,620) 319,602 690,539 189,471 300 000. 6,739,232 

Honey and wax 21587) | 43,745 7,288, 34,713, 6,538, 4,021) | 9] "117,851 
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§ 7. Summary of Australian Farmyard and Dairy Products 
Exported, 1914-15 to 1918-19. 


The quantities and values of Australian farmyard and dairy products exported 
from the Commonwealth during each of the last five years are shewn below :— 


QUANTITIES OF AUSTRALIAN FARMYARD AND DAIRY PRODUCTS EXPORTED 
FROM THE COMMONWEALTH DURING EACH OF THE YEARS 1914— 15 TO 1918- 19. 


| 
Products. | 1914-15. 1915-16. 1916-17. 1917-18. | 1918-19. 

3eeswax - ae ee bse Ques 3,506 | 7,234 | 1,450 7,269 
Butter .. ac one St » |94,021,523 |16,722,010 (74,878,634 | 72,277,526 | 41,114,764 
Cheese : r 2,542,478 | 128.229 eee 279 | 8,426,641 2,303,308 
Egg albumen and yolk =F a | a | a “a 
Eggs se ee Oz, 12,119 3,469 8,386 15,922 | 8.409 
Feathers, “undressed ays ae a a | aA 40 oe 
Honey .. ae oie 7a) bs: 151,381 25,162 333,407 | 3,199,691 8,747,760 
Lard a i 2 .. 5, | 1,487,536 | 342,569 | 1,681,918 | 1,465,352 | 6,016,825 
Meats— | 

3acon and ham wa Sa Pr 1,219,103 | 556,251 | 1,005,171 | 5,067,946 5,637,565 

Frozen poultry .. ap ie PALE 14,765 | 2,131 5,400 6,541 8,298 

Frozen pork : ae) DS: 48,791 | 2,783 32,681 262,503 839,557 
Milk, concentrated and presery ed ne aS 4,907,395 708,643 |15,777,333 | 25,581,708 | 27,962,938 
Pigs. living 5 ae NOs 168 64 19 36 60 


Poultry, living es “e ay 5 1,154 1,939 3,105 | 983 | 1,699 


a Daanhie not av Saino 


VALUE OF AUSTRALIAN FARMYARD AND DAIRY PRODUCTS EXPORTED FROM 
_ THE COMMONWEALTH DURING THE YEARS 19i4- 15 TO 1918-19. 


Products. 1914-15. | 1915-16. 1916-17. 1917-18. 1918-19. 

& Ey & £ 
Beeswax bd Ae os Be 154 234 | 133 | 598 
Butter aie as oe Ms 2,659,030 | 1,022,742 | 5 | 4,904,417 3,193,086 
Cheese 400 AG sia 72,527 7,915 | 350,791 118,855 
Egg albumen and yolk .. O45 ai a | 4 | 854 1 823 
Eggs .. ee ~ a 735 259 | 1,450 "746 
Feathers, undressed ons Pe oh 607 45 Ge | ai 61 
Honey ee ae 55 ee 2,588 | 1,045 9,526 79,225 248,685 
Lard .. eae fs ae A 31,433 | 13,735 56,126 | 56,292 | 205,694 

Meats— | ’ 
Bacon and ham Er a a 58,823 33,583 60,358 | 821,573 | 378,723 
Frozen poultry os as aig 12,496 | 1,033 3,904 3,549 | 5,141 
Frozen pork ne 1,400 | 108 | 1,341 11,915 | 40,325 
Milk, concentrated and preserv ed .. | 122,613 | 24,589 531,976 | 1,025,895 | 1,092,911 
Pigs, living ars C 95 Sell 511 | 582 | 146 | 209 479 
Poultry, livi ing Se re hae 591 | 766 | 3,026 | 819 1,231 

iF 
Total .. as .. | 2,963,508 | 1,106,640 | 6,397,249 | 6,757,122 | 5,288,358 
| 


§ 8. British Imports of Dairy Products. 


1. Value of Britain’s Imports of Dairy Products.—In the following table are given 
the quantities and values of the principal dairy products imported into the United 
Kingdom during the years 1914 to 1918 :— 


PRINCIPAL DAIRY PRODUCTS IMPORTED INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
1914 TO 1918. 


Products. 1914. 1915. | 1916. 1917. | 1918. 


Butter ie. Ere _. ewts. | 3,984,204 3,853,855 | 2,175,415 1,806,516 | _ 1,578,658 
a -  ""E  24014,276 | 27,022,745 | 18,964,002 | 18,895,707 | 19,769,738 
Cheese i ‘ "* ewts, | 22433,864 | 2,726,536 | 2,604,124 2,946,066 |” 2,357,103 
i fA "S| 7966,162 | 11,107,100 | 12,945,765 | 19,462,390 15,005,858 
“calif ira sA Ae AGL OR GLTTER CGLOU | PENSE | GIGI PHE SLi | Glanlosl 2,707,7 
Se ond pe Aen @| 2'270,945 | 3,551,592 | 5,120,879 | 6,623,666 | 13,472,544 


acon and h » — *-— cwts. | 5,936,910 | 8,003,835 | 8,990,791 | 7,747,740 | 12,028,505 
ual seats cet 7 "''s | 217988'646 | 30,721,776 | 41,223,147 | 48,769,759 | 103,410,221 
Pork(a) ast “" ewts. | 280,605 | 238,459 | 384,284 | 184,177 111,345 


32 


| } as 


£ | 356,091 | 650,783 1,301,209 | 899,346 763,484 


(a) Frozen, chilled, and salted. 
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2. Butter. —Australia has for many years past contributed large quantities of the 
butter annually imported into the United Kingdom. During the past five years the value 
of the imports from Australia has considerably increased, amounting in 1918 to £6,722,621, 
which was the largest sum paid by Great Britain to any country for butter during the 
year. 


IMPORTS OF BUTTER INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1918. 


Country from which Country from which 


Imported. Quantity. Value. Imported. Quantity. Value. 
Cwt. £ Cwt. = 

Australia 1D 540.072 6,722,621 | France.. a 4,770 73,989 
New Zealand ie 372,572 4,599,166 || British India .. 4.935 51,485 
Argentine Republic 313,143 3,797,050 | Foreign Countries 

United States + | 196,593 2,436,265 n.e.i. 4 1,238 13.830 
Canada .. aye 61,971 774.150 British Passessions 

Denmark oe 40,327 771,291 n.e.i. 7 4 25 
Union of S. Africa 33,148 365,549 es 
Netheriands My Q.885 164,317 Total .. | 1,578,658 | 19,769,738 


The average price of the best quality Australian butter in London during the past 
ten years is shewn in the following table : 


AVERAGE PRICE OF AUSTRALIAN BUTTER IN LONDON, 1910 TO 1919. 


Year. Average Top Price per Cwt. Year. Average Top Price per Cwt 
aon. arr dy 

L910 113.0 1915 144 6 

1911 ll4 0 1916 169 6 

1912 119 OO 1917 (a) 206 0 

1913 114 6 1918 (6) 252 0 

1914 119 O 1919 (6) 252 0 

(a) Proclaimed price. (b) Flat rate for all imported butter. ; 


The British Government under contract purchased the surplus output of Australian 
butter during the period from Ist July, 1918, to 31st July, 1920. The price paid was 
175s. per cwt. for butter scoring 90 points, a shilling per ewt. being added or deducted 
as the grading score exceeded or came below that standard. On the Ist August, 1920, 
this contract was extended for a further period of twelve months, the price of butter 
having been increased to 240s. per ewt., subsequently raised to 272s., the grading price 
being likewise increased to Is. 6d, per ewt. 

3. Cheese.——The value of the United Kingdom cheese imports in 1918 was £15,905,858, 
of which seven and a half million pounds’ worth was received from Canada, and nearly 
four million pounds’ worth from New Zealand. Small experimental shipments from 
Australia were made in 1908 and following years, fair prices being realised. The value 
of the imports from Australia has increased from £57,584 in 1914 to £285,525 in LOLS. 


4. Bacon and Ham.—Of a total import of bacon and ham valued in 1918 at 
£103,410,221, the United Kingdom received imports to the value of £86,439,948 from 
the United States, and £15,884,698 from Canada. The import from Australia was small, 
experimental shipments only having been made during recent years. 


5. Pork.—The total value of the United Kingdom imports of pork (including 
refrigerated, frozen, and salted) was £763,484 in 1918. There was no import from 
Australia, the chief supplying country being the United States, £492,382. 


6. Other Products.—There is practically no United Kingdom import from Australia 
of beeswax, poultry, game, lard, or eggs, but honey to the value of £201,868, and frozen 
rabbits to the value of £1,158,692 were received from the Commonwealth in 1918. 


§ 9. Graphical Representation of Dairy Production. 


a Two graphs shewing respectively the development in dairy production and in 
the exports of butter will be found on page 346, 
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SECTION X. 


FORESTS, FORESTRY, AND FORESTAL PRODUCTS. 


§ 1. The Forests of Australia. 


!. Extent of Forests.—Although no definite survey of forest lands has been made on 
a uniform basis for the different States of Australia, the following table gives the results 
of careful estimates made for each State :— 


FOREST RESERVES AND FOREST AREAS, STATE AND COMMONWEALTH, 1918. 


Area of Forest Percentage of Epreentage on 
Reserves. | Brat auAnaan Commonwealth 
|| Area. 
State. = es Votalwonest. | = ee = 2 
- | Area. | | 
Permanent. , Temporary. | | Specially Total | Specially! Total 
(a) (b) | | Reserved.| Forest. | Reserved.) Forest. 
| | | 
Acres. Acres. Acres. | of of, %, %, 
¢ New South Wales) 5,043,800 1,846,927 11,000,000 | 3.48) 5.55 | 0.36 | 0.57 
Victoria .. | 4,149,035 | 125,500(f))) 11,800,000 7.60 |20.98 I 0.22) 0n62 
Mueensland .. | 1,122,129 |2,671,139 || 40,000,000 || 0.88 | 9.32 | OF20 NI 2ALO 
South Australia | 159,992 18,700(f)| 3,800,000) jl 0307) 156 || 0.01 | 0.20 
Western Australia| 10,008 1,612,000(f) 15,907,000(d) 0.26 2.55 0.09 | 0.84 
Tasmania se as 1,028,000 | 10,000,000 6.13 [59.60 || 0.05 | 0.53 
| | | 
| 
| 


(e)Commonwealth 10,484,964 |7,302,266 92,507,000 | 0.93 | 4.86 


(a) Reservations in perpetuity. _(b) Reservations which may be cancelled at any time. 
(c) Inclusive of Federal Area, (d) S.W. Division only. (e) Exclusive of Northern Territory 
and portion of Western Australia. (f) Figures uncertain. 


In the case of Victoria, the figures for area of permanent reserves included 3,381,905 
acres reducible only by Act of Parliament, and 746,401 acres by resolution of both Houses 
of Parliament. 


The actual area of wooded land is probably in all cases much greater than that 
shewn above. For example, that of Western Australia is estimated at 97,900,000 acres ; 
Queensland has probably 143,000,000 acres; and Victoria has a considerable extent of 
“ Mallee ” country not included in the above estimate. The basis of estimation for each 
State in any case cannot be regarded as quite identical. Considerable areas not included 
as forest lands possess timber of local value. 


The absolute and relative forest areas of Australia and other countries are shewn in 
the table on the next page. 
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RELATIVE AREAS OF FOREST LANDS, AUSTRALIA AND OTHER COUNTRIES.(«) 


Per- Per- 
Total centage Total centage 
Country. Wooded ts) Country. Wooded | of 
‘ Area. | Total Area. | Total 
Area. Area 
Sq. Miles. % Sq. Miles. % 
Australia... .. 144,542 | 4.86 Rumania .. “aa 10,836 21.36 
New Zealand ae, 26,562 | 25.63 | Sweden até aie 90,241 | 52.20 
United Kingdom a 4,740 | 3.82 || Norway > a 26,685 | 21.50 
France x = 38,620 | 18.65 | Russia in Europe ae: 859,375 | 39.00 
Algeria ue 7% 10,249 2.98 | United States .. | 860,000 | 24.08 
Germany A oe 54,015 25.90 || Canada nae os 625,000 | 17.34 
Switzerland .. oe 3,290 20.60 Cape of Good Hope .. 537 0.19 
Italy ae Sti 17,613 | 15.92 | British India ~. | 249,867 | 22.85 
Austria _ .. | 87,700 | 31.66 | Japan S. .. | 71,890 | 48.33 
Hungary Ag ca 34,750 | 29.30 


(a) Areas as before the war. 


2. Distribution of Timber.—The characteristics of the forest areas are given in some 
detail for each State in Official Year Book No. 6, pp. 446-9. The more conspicuous 
timber regions of Australia as a whole are the eastern and southern portions, including 
Tasmania, and, again, the south-western portion northwards and eastwards from Cape 
Leeuwin. In regard to distribution, on the eastern side of the continent the largest 
timber is found on the crests and coastal slopes of the mountain ranges, but in the 
south-west, in addition to the vegetation between mountains and sea, a large area of 
forest stretches inland from the coastal ranges. The hills encircling Adelaide and Yorke 
and Eyre Peninsulas also bear good forest. The Kimberley district is timbered, and in 
the Northern Territory and round the shores of the Gulf of Carpentaria there are 
considerable forest areas. In the coastal regions of parts of West and North-West 
Australia, and along the shores of the Great Australian Bight and Encounter Bay, there 
is little forest. The areas in the centre of the continent are thinly timbered. 

Special articles relating to Australian Eucalyptus timbers will be found in Official 
Year Book No. 10, pp. 85-98. 


§ 2. Forestry. 


1. Objects.—Economic forestry, aiming at the conservation of forestal wealth by 
safeguarding forests against inconsiderate destruction, and by the suitable re-afforestation 
of denuded areas, is essential to the preservation of industries dependent upon an adequate 
supply of timber, and to the perpetuation of a necessary form of national wealth. 
Though in Australia large areas of virgin forests still remain, the inroads made by timber 
getters, by agriculturists, and by pastoralists—who have destroyed large areas by 
“ring-barking ’—are considerable, and it is not unlikely that climatological changes 
are caused thereby. It is stated that beneficial consequences follow on the planting of 
trees on denuded lands, or along eroding coasts, and that a forest covering beneficially 
regulates the effects of rainfall. : 


Successful planting of exotics in various parts of the Commonwealth has 
demonstrated that the Australian climate is suitable for the cultivation of a large number 
of the most valuable and beautiful of the world’s timber trees. 


2. Forestry Departments.—Each State of the Commonwealth has organised a separate 
forestry department or branch of service specially charged with forestal matters. Forest 
improvement work is carried on, areas of young forest being cleaned up by the felling 
and removal of stunted, diseased and suppressed growth, the burning of débris and the 
making of fire breaks. Provision is made for effective patrols in forest districts to check 
the ravages caused by fires, often due, it is believed, to carelessness. 
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3. Sylvicultural Nurseries and Plantations.—Recognition of the necessity for 
systematic sylviculture has led to the creation in most of the States of a number of 
sylvicultural nurseries and plantations. The locality of these establishments, together 
with a brief statement of the nature of their activities, is given in previous issues of the 
Year Book. (Reference may be made to Official Year Book No. 6, pp. 451-3.) Details 
regarding forest nurseries and plantations are as follows :— 


FOREST NURSERIES AND PLANTATIONS, 1918. 


) ) } 


New If Sa 
sii South | Wietoa.| cri. |, South, | Warten | Tas, | Common 
el ahs z os | es ele i as Ss 
State Forest Nurseries— | | | 
Number ae oi il) 6 | 5 | 7 1 1 21 
Area -- (acres); 126 | 40 | 3 | t 17 20 213 
Plantations— | ‘ 
Number Ae - (a) 23. | 24 | 2 49(c 
Area ag ae (6) |21,740 | 305 | 624 22,669(c) 
Number of persons employed | 
in Forestry Depart- 
ments— | | 
Administrative er 4] | 8 | 35 | ] tL 1 87 
Professional .. srs 123 Da oe} 1 UL 2 23 
General ” Seley £30.) 91105) 2539} 125 47 Tea 
| hg | | 
(a) Year ended 30th June. (b) Not available. (c) Exclusive of New South Wales. 


4. Reyenue and Expenditure—The revenue and expenditure of the State Forestry 
Departments from 1914-15 to 1918-19 are given below :— 


REVENUE OF STATE FORESTRY DEPARTMENTS, 1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


State. | #91415. 1915-16. | 1916--17. 1917-18, 1918-19. 


| i} 
£ | £ £ £ £ 
New South Wales sd .. | 87,386 | 68,107 | 67,273 | 70,969 97,592 
Victoria a ns .. | 70,834 | 59,189 | 50,615 | 55,917 57,731 
Queensland .. - .. | 75,318 | 70.691 | 60,865 | 66,660 71,985 
South Australia os ar 5,588 | 5,981 10,259 14,279 23,880 
Western Australia - .. | 53,904 | 45,726 | 19,058 | 23,866 41,015 
Tasmania .. e Paledt 22450 913,615 so 3,860 3,860 3,860 
Commonwealth .. .. | 297,254 | 253,309 | 211,980 |235,582(a); 296,063 


(a) Including Northern Territory, £31. 


EXPENDITURE OF STATE FORESTRY DEPARTMENTS, 1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


| | 

State. 1914-15. | 1915-16. 1916-17. 1917-18. 1918-19. 

ape ene £ ‘3 
v South Wales SS Ate 47,207 50,531 73,762 77,688 | 121,162 
ae oars aie a 65,219 65,142 Daan 68,557 60,193 
Queensland .. Se oe 7,654 7,416 9,516 13,930 21,877 
South ‘Australia a bie 24,217 24,892 DEA 21,381 21,968 
Western Australia ae ate 12,068 |. 8,870 | 9,807 10,363 23,656 
Tasmania : 1,204 683 682 1,204 1,204 
Commonwealth .. on 157,569 | 157,534 | 169,889 | 193,123 | 250,060 
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5. Instruction in Scientific Forestry.—Several schools have been established in 
which, while general scientific instruction is imparted, special attention is paid to 
forestry. In the classes, theoretical forestry, botany, geology, physics, land surveying, 
etc., are taught; while in outside work trainees receive practical instruction in the 
preparation of seed-beds, seed-sowing, propagation, planting out, pruning, the general 
care and improvement of plantations and natural forests, and the employment of timber 
to the best advantage. The desire is to give the prospective forester a thorough training 
in all branches of the work. Courses of lectures are also given at various eentres, and, 
at some of the higher technical schools, members of the forest staffs are afforded 
opportunities of qualifying in special subjects. Methods of training, etc., are not uniform 
in the various States, and one of the prime objects of a Conference held in 1916 was the 
evolution of a system which, while aiming at uniformity, would be sufficiently elastic 
to provide for special needs in any State. 


6. Forest Congresses.—Interstate Conferences on Forestry were held in 1911 and 
1912, chiefly with a view of securing uniformity of management. An International 
Forest Congress was held at Paris in June, 1913, when a Professor of South 
Kensington Imperial College represented the Commonwealth Government. The papers 
and reports dealt chiefly with the threatened shortage of timber, and the measures 
necessary to avert the danger. An Imperial Forestry Conference was held in London 
in the summer of 1920, at which also Australia was represented. Important Interstate 
Forestry Conferences were held at Adelaide in May, 1916; at Perth in November, 1917 ; 
and at Hobart in April, 1920. 


§ 3. Commercial Uses of Principal Australian Timbers. 


1. General.—The uses of the more important of Australian timbers are many and 
various, and are indicated in previous issues of this work. (See Official Year Book No. 6, 
. pp. 454-6 ; and Official Year Book No. 10, Section III., § 7 and 8.) 


The Commonwealth Government utilises Australian woods for rifle stocks, 
telephone switch boards, aeroplane parts, etc. Queensland maple (Flindersia 
_chatawaiana) is largely used for rifle stocks, and supplies of coachwood are 
being accumulated at Lithgow for the same purpose. Money has also been made 
available for the seasoning and storing of Australian timber, and depots have been 
established at Canberra and Newington in New South Wales, and at Maribyrnong 
in Victoria, Timber seasoning depots have also been established by State 
Governments at the principal centres. Other timber seasoning works have been 
established by private enterprise. 


2. Uniformity in Nomenclature.—Unfortunately the vernacular names applied to 
the gums, ironbarks, ete., in the various States, and even in different parts of the same 
State, do not always refer to identical timbers. The resulting confusion has not only 
been productive of loss, but it has, to some extent, prejudicially affected the timber 
trade. This subject is referred to at some length in the special article, ‘ Australian 
Eucalyptus Timbers,” in Section IIL, § 7 and 8, in Official Year Book No. 10. 
At the 1916 Forestry Conference alluded to above, the matter came up for special 
consideration, and a resolution was passed affirming the desirability of establishing 
a uniform nomenclature. It was further resolved that committees should be 


appointed in each State to take the necessary steps to give practical effect to that 
resolution. 
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§ 4. Forestal Industries and Production. 


1. Timber.—Estimates of the quantity and value of local timber sawn and hewn in 
each State are given hereunder :— 


QUANTITIES OF LOCAL TIMBER SAWN OR HEWN IN EACH STATE OF THE 


COMMONWEALTH DURING THE YEARS 1914 TO 1918. 


| 
State. 1914, 1915 1916. | 1917. 1918. 

— — = a —— ——— SS ee | ee = 

a sup. feet. | sup. feet. sup. feet. | sup. feet. sup. feet. 
New South Wales | 164,888,000a 140,940,000b| 115,201,000b) 125,243,000b 126,745,0006 
Victoria 4c | 84,374,000 | 62,589,000 62,589,000a) 70,038,000 78,984,000b 
Queensland ., - | 168,456,000 | 144,950,000 | 121,851,000 | 111,663,000 | 118,436,000 
South Australia — .. | 2,617,000 2,348,000 2,348,000a —3,729,0000 3,425,000b 
Western Australia . | 227,297,000 | 123,494,000 | 100,356,000 85,218,000 94,990,000 
Tasmania | 52,182,000 | 47,890,000 52,019,000 44,986,000 49,814,000 

Commonwealth 699,814,000 522,211,000 | 454,364,000 440,952,000c} 472,39 £,000 


(a) Figures for previous year. (b) Year ended 30th June. (c) Including Northern Territory, 
75,000 sup. feet. 


2. Other Forest Produce.—(i) General. No satisfactory estimates of the total 
value of forest production are available. Large returns are credited to firewood, but 
these are subject to a wide range of uncertainty. 


(ii) Eucalyptus Oil. A considerable quantity of eucalyptus oil is produced each 
year, chiefly in Victoria, the product being used as a drug and also in connexion 
with ore flotation processes. Complete information regarding local production and 
consumption is not available. Oversea exports amounted in 1914-15 to £21,000, in 
1915-16 to £36,000, in 1916-17 to £60,000, in 1917-18 to £77,000, and in 1918-19 to 
£84,000, the bulk of the product being forwarded to the United Kingdom. Large 
quantities have also been exported to the United States. 


(iii) Tan Barks. In addition to the wattle bark, mentioned at the close of this 
section, a valuable tan bark is obtained from the mallet (H. occidentalis) of Western 
Australia. Its exploitation has, however, been so rapid that the available supply is now 
comparatively small. 


§ 5. Oversea Trade. 


1. Imports.—The quantity and value of timber imports during the four years 1915-16 
to 1918-19 inclusive are shewn according to countries of origin in the following tables. 
The figures in the first table are exclusive of a few items such as veneers, etc. :— 


IMPORTS OF DRESSED TIMBER, COMMONWEALTH, 1915-16 TO 1918-19. 


Quantity. } Value. 
Country of Origin. ! Fi Z : 
1915-16. | 1916-17. | 1917-18. | 1918-19. 1915-16. |1916-17. 1917-18.|1918-19. 
sup. ft. sup. ft. | sup. ft. sup. ft. £ £ 2 a 
United Kingdom .. 265 1,109 100 20 23 51 18 » 3 
New Zealand Ss 117,929 70,317 | 163,979 9,135 | 1,663 1,070 2,064 206 
Other British Coun- | ; 
tries .. ae 78,622 22,230 40,975 31,564 | 718 252 461 358 
Norway .. 16,858,100 |3,245,724 400 Ae || 145,895 | 32,711 2 Re 
Sweden .. 7,690,606 ae oe 532,845 || 66,729 a 40 9,900 
United States Dt 717,003 | 481,603 | 107,323 73,459 || 7,295 8,023 2,658 2,621 
Other Foreign 
Countries 2741 20,727 10,838 13,294 73 398 207 641 
Total 25,465,236 |3,841,710 | 323,615 660,317 || 222,396 | 42,505 5,410 | 13,729 


The bulk of the imports of dressed timbers normally comes from Norway, Sweden, 
and the United States. War conditions caused some dislocation of trade during the 
period covered by the table. Practically the whole of this timber consists of softwoods— 
deal and pine—used for lining, weatherboards, flooring, shelving, doors, box-making, ete. 
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IMPORTS OF UNDRESSED TIMBER, INCLUDING LOGS, COMMONWEALTH, 
1915-16 TO 1918-19. 


Quantity. | Value. 
Country of . ——— — --—--—_- - scales] Wicleieet (Pe: 
a 1915-16. | 1916-17. | 1917-18. | 1918-19. |) 1915-16, 1916-17. 1917-18.) 1918-19. 
. ae Z f 
| sup. ft. sup. ff. sup. ft. sup. ft. £ ad | e445 £ 
United Kingdom 91,707| 56,459 6,144, 800} 1,336] 438) 116 3 
Canada .. | _78,166| 752,571) 11,737,562) 2,204,774 "532! 4,479 74,959, 22,250 
India .. | 831,939] 228,601) "109,486" 89,436 17,924! 6,618, 5,113, 3.687 
New Zealand .. | 75,138,381) 77,557,033) 69,305,936 59,027,859 | 479,454] 536,608) 571,599, 632,613 


Straits Settle- 


217,450 282,300, 254,325) 201,325 1,203 1,586) 2,211 1,376 


ments aS 
Other British 


158 4,135) 1,339 1,382 


Countries | 8,719 766,230 275,623) 186,607 
Japan «+ | 12,796,031) 7,178,349) 1,988,267) 2,927,688) 83,876 115,930, 40,843) 68,377 
Java .. +e 48,599 4,683 7,495 13,399 | 1,345 136 84 173 
Norway an 1,557,451 69,695, ee 10,140 12,279 570 o* | 90 
Russia os 211,931 ke | ss ae | 1,212 ee an } es 
Sweden NG 1,653,468 36,500 } 14,119 604 


United States .. 138,033,305 109,620,926. 85,877,463) 79,013,943 | 792,888] 680,077 637,960 1,023,391 
Other Foreign | 
Countries... 951,732 51,382) 94,774 106,666 | 6,140 955 1,331, 3,397 


= — —— - ——_— |} — — = — eae as 
Total .. 231,613,879) 196,604,729)169,657,075|143, 782,637 1,412,466 1,352,136 1,335,555/ 1,756,739 
| | i 


By far the larger proportion of the undressed timber imports also consists of 
softwoods such as yellow pine, redwood, and oregon from the United States and Canada : 
kauri, rimu, and white pine from New Zealand; pine from Japan, and (prior to the 
war) red deals from Russia, Norway, and Sweden. Amongst the hardwoods imported 
the principal are oak from the United States and Japan, and teak from India. 


2. Exports.—The quantity and value of undressed (sawn) timber exported from 
1914-15 to 1918-19 are given below, the countries of destination being also shewn :— 


EXPORTS OF UNDRESSED TIMBER (SAWN), COMMONWEALTH, 
1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


Quantity. (a) | Value. 

Country to which l i. el mh |} | “| aa . ae 
xported. 1914- | 1915- | 1916-  1917- | 1918- || 1914~ | 1915- | 1916~ | 1917- | 1918- 

15. 16. 17. 18, | 19, 15. | 16. a7: 18. 19. 

1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 1,000, ¢ rae ee ee ee 

sup. ft. sup. ft. sup. ft. sup. ft. sup. ft. | 

United Kingdom | 20,185 | 5,741 | 1,478 | 27 | 586 || 143,698) 45,286 10,118] 4981 4458 
Canada ee 67 19 | 260) 316) 103 990-321) 3,796] 6,504 | 2’ 364 
Union of 8. Africa | 34,403 | 23,100 | 11,944 | 6,154 | 10,025 || 241,139 162,788] 83/598] 43'012 | 75’314 

Ceylon .. .. | 6,807 80 | 6,444; .. | .. || 86,142) 203] $6,041| me 

Kevpt 4 és ' gat a a | a3 ; oe 49 3,638 sz aC % 

vj ae eeu, UybSa. | 39 | 16 418 || 17,238) 5,830) 8,415) 12,614 : 
India .. ATS! Pe a im 100 || 87,260) 2, 2: a a 

Mauritius : 655 | 655 be 277 .. || 4,866] 4,868] .. | 23810 bas 
New Zealand —.. | 25,517 | 15,912 | 12,666 | 5,993 | 5,374 | 202/398) 140/507] 109,323 63,802 | 80,498 
Ocean Island... 241 197 e eel Shes. Mle gGOOle MLBTBIe 0 ea 

apua wll Loe 205 277 | 182 98 || 2,026) 2,412) 5,278] 1 “8 
Straits Settlements 12 | 10 2 | 59 20 i 118 100 34 pes ct) 
Other British | | i | | ; 

Countries ¥ 504} 599 | 510 310 | 459 || 4,714 4,987] 6.911! ¢ 
Belgium Salm 2OB Al 4 ie os aX WY BIS ee “ finer jpeeneen 
China. .. | 2,582 ae Pe = 3 17,764) he re = 
compa ‘3 177 ive Ne ss ne 1,365 ee es es 

apan .. re 7 1 70 704 105 | 73 89 37 
Kalser Withelm U." | 28), iS tes | a7] at gg thS2? | S276 

arshall Islands 6 | 5 2 | 4 15 81. 5 9 
Bismarck Archi- ker ei - a 

pelago 5 282 41 188 99 41 || 3,258! 580] 20024 
New Caledonia |. 96 33 25 | 298 92 800| 417| Bool ster 1,508 
ee aa Africa 24 606 ahi ty 4 An 239! 4,039 si , ‘ 

S. of America ,. 294 469 | 1,438 | 4,050 | 2,189 67 ¥: 
Uruguay $3 668 az on “* tr rest al ao ee eigaee 
Other Foreign - » 4 

Countries * 256 | 124 193 170 | 275 2,581) 1,898! 2,512) 2,299 | 4.495 

Total ++ 106,376 | 48,940 | 35,332 | 19,509 | 20,750 || 778,073) 385,650 289,738 230,073] 227,230 


(a) Exclusive of timber not measured in super. feet, 
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As the table shews, the bulk of the exports of undressed timber was consigned to 
South Africa, New Zealand, and (except for latest years) the United Kingdom, and 
consisted of Australian hardwoods, which have earned an excellent reputation for such 


purposes as railway sleepers, harbour works, wood paving, etc. 


There was a notable 


increase in the quantity supplied to the United States in the later war years. 


The quantities of timber imported and exported during the last five years are given 


in the next table :— 


QUANTITIES OF TIMBER IMPORTED INTO AND EXPORTED FROM THE 
COMMONWEALTH, 1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


| 
| 


Description. 1914-15. 1915-16. | 1916-17. | 1917-18. | 1918-19. 
2 | 25 E ae 
Imports. 

i oe = = = eae ——— = == — — —_—_—_— 5 — 
Veneers .. sup. feet 1,438,272 430,060 499,514 | 459,307 509,855 
Dressed Pe 62,789,849 | 28,653,427 8,014,939 536,124 1,139,401 
Undressed .. px 255,897,777 (223,278,433 195,830,413 |169,378,755 143,754,858 
Logs a | 10,432,526 | 8,335,446 774,316 278,320 27,779 
Palings No x As 0 ie oe 
Pickets : or 923,155 | 808,342 | 611,399 688,822 261,886 
Shingles... ss 1,067,060 | 2,677,620 | 2,083,408 2,391,326 | 567,200 
Staves— | 

Dressed, ete. ie 73,609 | 67,380 | 12,764 8.964 2,752 

Undressed A 2,535,831 | 591,750 | 152,283 575,300 666,036 
Laths for blinds “g.| (a) (a) | (a) (a) x 

,, other » | 18,544,270 | 17,629,168 | 11,419,145 | 17,568,419 6,610,148 
Spokes, rims, felloes ,, | (a) | (a) | (a) (a) (a) 
Doors ae | 1,611 | 1,925 | 300 666 78 
Architraves, mouldings, | | | 

ete. .. lin. feet 2,313 | 6,202 | 2 > 
Other g | (a) (a) | (a) (a) (a) 

Exports. 

Veneers ‘ és a3 ee | i a Ae 
Dressed .. sup. feet 742,844 498,074 | 322,058 297,341 251,041 
Undressed .. ie 106,375,692 | 48,939,938 | 35,332,403 | 19,807,434 | 20,750,023 
Logs bys / 411,204 226,400 197,721 298,460 184,398 
Palings No. 462,705 232,240 603.569 121,506 60,365 
Pickets < a 1,350 800 ae ae ee 
Shingles o ne ne 10,000 7,090 
Staves— 

Dressed, etc. aa at | 1,230 ay 

Undressed 5 840 is He ei ! 7 
Laths for blinds rf (@) a a a a 

e : Piles rf 284,521 111,600 63,000 92,160 lila 
Spokes, rims, felloes ,, (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) 
Doors ae FS (a) (a) {a) (a) (a) 
Archit , mouldings, 

Pic. Siti 5 iba: fect 99,152 41,673 40,768 48,265 80,186 
Other a Ag a oe f 


(a) Quantity not available. 
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QUANTITIES OF TIMBER IMPORTED AND EXPORTED, ETC.—continued. 


Description. 


Veneers 
Dressed ag a 
Undressed .. 
Logs 
Palings 
Pickets 
Shingles 
Staves— 
Dressed, ete. 
Undressed 
Laths for blinds 
», Other ; 
Spokes, rims, felloes ,, 
Doors : Ms 
Architraves, mouldings, 
etc. 
Other 


Pr 
No. 


(a) Quantity not available. 


The values of the timber imports and exports during the last quinquennium are 


shewn hereunder :— 


.. sup. feet | 


lin feet | 


1914-15. 1915-16. 1916-17. 1917-18. 

Excess oF Imports OVER Exports. 

1,438,272 | 430,060 499,514 459,307 
| 62,047,005 | 28,155,353 | 7,692,881 238,783 | 
149,522,085 174,338,495 160,498,010 149,869,781 
| 10,021,322 8,109,046 | 576,595 | — 20,140 
| —462,705 — 232,240 | —603,569 | —121,506 

921,805 807,542 611,399 | 688,822 

| 1,067,060 | 2,677,620 2,083,408 | 2,291,326 

73,609 67,380 12,764 | 7,734 

2,534,991 | 591,750 152,283 575,300 
(a) (a) (a) | (a) 

| 18,259,749 | 17,517,568 | 11,356,145 | 17,476,259 
| (a) (a) (a) (a) 
(a) (a) (a) (a) 

— 96,839 — 35,471 — 40,768 | — 48,265 
(a) (a) (a) (a) 


1918-19. 


509,855 
888,360 
123,004,835 
~ 156,619 
—~ 60,365 

261,886 

560,110 


2,752 

666,036 
(a) 

6,608,037 
(a) 
(a) 


Note.—The minus sign (—) signifies excess of exports over imports. 


VALUE OF TIMBER IMPORTED INTO AND EXPORTED FROM THE 
COMMONWEALTH, 1914-15 TO 1918-19, 


Description, 


Veneers 
Dressed 
Undressed .. 
Logs 
Palings 
Pickets 
Shingles 
Staves— 
Dressed, ete. 
Undressed, 
Laths for blinds 
», Other aa 
Spokes, rims, felloes . . 
Doors fe af 
Architraves, mouldings, 
etc. 
Other 


Total value 


1914-15. 


1915-16. 


Imports. 


= 
20,610 
243,155 
1,383,140 
29,326 


4,030 
3.487 
1,907 
11.164 
14,809 
11.239 
910 


22 
90 


1,723,889 


1916-17, 


£ 


25,670 | 

74,477 | 
1,346,497 | 

5,639 


2174 
3.132 


337 
3,538 


9,230 
6,001 


103 | 


2.080 


1,478,828 


1917-18. 


£ 
21,613 
6,672 
1,333,382 


2,173 | 


4,040 
4,569 


260 


3,516 | 


20,729 
| 6,125 
201 


1,246 


1,404,526 


1918-19. 


£ 
33,5 
21,309 
1,754,592 
2,147 


3,037 
1.476 


53 
6,836 
10,119 
4.234 
256 


“938 


1,838,537 
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VALUE OF TIMBER IMPORTED AND EXPORTED, BENG continued. 
Description. 1914-15. 1915-16. 1916-17. | 1917—- 48, 1918-19. 
Exports 
£ | £ £ £ £ 
Veneers a i F “8 ag 
Dressed sis 9,327 7,190 4,804 5,314 6,659 
Undressed .. 778,073 385,650 289,738 230,073 227,230 
Logs 4,020 | eG: 1,648 2,345 IL xg) 
Palings 2,403 | 1225 | 4.176 889 | ala 
Pickets 20 ei ; | : 
Shingles 139 41 
Staves— 
Dressed, etc. 127 
Undressed 22 : 
Laths for blinds 367 152 | 29 92 
aw other wa 246 245 | 147 308 12 
Spokes, rims, felloes . . 6,769 6,570 | 4,333 5,259 3,062 
Doors . 482 554 354 307 
Architraves, mouldings, 
etc. 457 152 | 164 267 608 
Other ss | a one 
Total value ~ 802,186 403,461 | 305,393 | 244, TL 240,387 
Excess or Imports OVER EXPoRTs. 
Veneers 43,625 20,610 | 25,670 21,613) | 33,540 
Dressed : 458,698 235,965 | 69,673 1,358 | 14,650 
Undressed .. 756,115 997,490 1,056,759 | 1,103,309 1,527,362 
Logs 40,793 27,610 | 3,991 —172 988 
Palings — 2,403 — 1,225 —4,176 | — 889 —717 
Pickets 3,386 4,023 | OTe: 4,040 | 3,037 
Shingles 1,654 3,487 | Bila | 4,430 1,435 
Staves— 
Dressed, etc. 1,607 1,907 337 33) 53 
Undressed 16,418 11,164 3,538 3,516 6,836 
Laths for blinds — 367 —152 | =A) —92 
Fr other ~ 24,430 14,564 9,083 | 20, 421 10,107 
Spokes, rims, felloes.. | 5,417 4,669 1,668 | 866 672 
Doors 109 356 — 251 | 201 | — 51 
Architraves, mouldings, | | 
ete. at oe "| — 426 =130 | — 164 — 257 — 608 
Other _ onl 156 90 2,030 1,246 938 
Total value iy 349,212 | il 320, 428 tl 173, 435 | =r 159, 815 Br 598, 150 


Note.—The minus sign (—) signifies excess of exports over imports. 


A fair amount of sandalwood is exported each year, principally from Western 
Australia, and to a smaller extent from Queensland. The largest proportion of this 
product is consigned to Hong Kong, China, and the Straits Settlements. 


EXPORTS OF SANDALWOOD, 1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


Quantity. Value. 

Country to which a a = = ———— 
Exported. 1914— | 1915- | 1916- | 1917- | 1918- | 1914~ | 1915- | 1916- | 1917- | 1918- 

15. 16. 17, 18. 19. 15. 16. 17. 18, 19. 

ewt. ewt. ewt. ewt. cwt. ay g & £ “3 
Hong Kong 98,600 | 96,949 130,314 102,325 |124,500| 48,338 | 51,087 | 71,460 | 76,093| 92,518 
Straits Settlements | 15,985| 10,620| 10,308] 19,576 | 33,980| 9,854 | 6,410 | 6,504 | 12,236| 22'063 

British Pos- 
nee .. | 11,883] 8,576| 7,100] 2,000| 2,440] 6,426 | 4,602 | 4,429/ 1,275] 1,588 
China .. .. | 50,845 | 18,850| 9,660| 14,785 | 29,480/27,544 | 9,316 | 5,554 | 9.857) 18°767 
hi Forei 

eee: oh 386|  120/ 120] 1,842] 5,420| 273 78 | 102] 4,481/ 4,009 
Total 177,149 |135,115 |157,502 140,528 |195,820/ 92,435 | 71,493 | 88,049 103,942 | 138,945 
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Tanning bark figures both as an export and import in the Commonwealth trade 
returns, as the following tables shew :— 


EXPORTS OF TANNING BARK, 1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


Quantity. Value. 
Country to which i a 
eortee | 1914- | 1915- | 1916- | 1917— | 1918- | 1914~ | 1915- | 1916- | 1917- | 1018 
15. bf ie | 18. 19. 15. 16. 17. 18, 19. 
| 
| 
ewt. ewt. ewt. ewt. ewt. = £ £ £ £ 
United Kingdom | 218 | 3,018 | 6,797 ae 1,220 102 1,434 3,103 | ay B60 
New Zealand .. |57,873 | 51,138 | 41,098 | 95,192 | 27,320 24,604 | 23,574 | 20,703 | 45,007 | 13,801 
Other British Pos- | ; _ 
sessions x 1,006 | 714 205 208 wa 382 371 107 | 72 
Belgium wel | Cee 4 ee a sis or 2,688 F 
Germany a 3,256 ae ne are 36 1,109 
Other Foreign 
Countries ae 8,049 | 39,598 11,199 1,745 60 3,140 16,354 5,001 611 14 
| ; 
Total .. |77,658 | 94,468 | 59,299 | 97,145 | 28,600 32,025 | 41,733 | 28,914 | 45,690 | 14,675 


Prior to the war there was a fairly considerable export of tan bark to Germany and 
also to Belgium. The exports westward have naturally dwindled away, and at the 
present time New Zealand receives the largest share of the available export, while there 
is also trade with Japan and Java. During recent years the largest proportion of the 
exports consisted of wattle bark from Tasmania and Victoria. 


A comparison of the imports and exports of tanning bark during the last five years is 
given in the next table :— 


TANNING BARK IMPORTED INTO AND EXPORTED FROM THE COMMONWEALTH, 
1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


| 


| | | j 


Particulars. 1914-15. 1915-16. | 1916-17. | 1917-18. 1918-19. 
QUANTITIES— cwt. owt. cwt. ewt. | ewt. 
Imports .. .% ar 66,136 | 122,188 | 148,206 | 71,138 | 102,480 
Exports .. e ~ 77,658 94,468 59,299 97,145  —- 28,600 
Excess of exports over imports 11,522 | —27,720 | —88,907 | 26,012 |— 73,880 
VAaLUES— | = £ | £ £ . 
Imports... ae ws 24,924 | 47,698 | 51,461 | 24,711 | 43,319 
Exports .. oe ne 32,025 | 41,733 | 28,914 45,690 14,675 
Excess of exports over imports | 7,101 | —5,965 | —22,547 | 20,979 i 28,044 


Note.—The minus sign (—) denotes excess of imports. 


The imports consist almost exclusively of wattle bark from the plantations in South 
Africa. One variety of Australian wattle was found to flourish in the sandy belts near 
the coast, but it is the Acacia decurrens, var. mollis, which is chiefly relied upon for the 
production of wattle bark in the South African plantations. Seed has been tried from 
New South Wales, Tasmania, and Victoria, but it is stated that most of the seed is 
obtained from the best wattle bark areas in eastern Tasmania and western Victoria. 


Two reasons have been given to account for the success of the industry in South 
Africa. (i) It was found that the treeless, grassy highlands of Natal were specially 
suitable for wattle culture, and the trees could therefore be grown in rows and economically 
attended to, while the necessary bark sheds and other appurtenances could be placed 
in the most advantageous positions. (ii) There was an abundance of cheap and efficient 
Hindoo Jabour available for employment on the plantations. 
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SECTION XI. 


FISHERIES AND PISCICULTURE. 


§ 1. Commercial Fisheries. 


1. Fish Stocks.—Australasia possesses an abundant and varied fish fauna, which 
embraces both tropical and temperate varieties and includes destructive as well as 
valuable species. In rivers and lakes both indigenous and imported varieties thrive. 
The latter have been introduced and acclimatised for industrial and sporting purposes 
by Governments and angling societies. Exploitation of the fishing areas—for some 
classes of fish for the whole year, for others during the breeding season only, or until a 
certain size is attained—is, where necessary, expressly forbidden ; proclaimed localities 
are closed against net-fishing, and a minimum size of mesh for nets is fixed. The sea- 
fishermen in some districts have made regulations in their own interests for the purpose 
of controlling the market supply, and these they rigorously observe. 


2. Economic Fisheries—Although Australia’s food fishes are abundant, the 
development of the industry has been slow. It has been authoritatively stated that the 
marine fisheries, properly fostered, will develop into an industry of national importance. 
Local catches of lake and river fishes furnish, in the aggregate, a not inconsiderable 
amount of food supply. (See also § 5 and 6 hereinafter.) 


3. Distribution of Supplies —Present methods of distribution impose serious 
difficulties on the development of fishing generally, since there is a wide divergence 
between the price paid by the consumer and the return received by the producer. 
Statés and municipalities are interesting themselves in the direction of wore economic 
distribution. Good markets are assured in the chief cities for regular deliveries of fresh 
fish. (See also § 5 and 6 hereinafter.) 


4. Oyster Fisheries.—Natural oyster beds, whose ample product is of excellent 
quality, exist on the foreshores in the shallow waters of inlets and estuaries in several 
parts of Australia. By husbanding the natural crop, and by judicious transplanting, the 
oyster output has been very materially augmented, and it is believed that there is a great 
future for the industry. The areas are leased by the Government to private persons, 
lengths of foreshore being taken up and profitably exploited. In New South Wales and 
Queensland particularly, the industry has developed; and small yields have been 
obtained in South Australia and Victoria. 


5. Pearl-shelling, Beche-de-Mer, etc.—(i) General. Pearl-shelling is carried on 
in the tropical waters of Queensland, the Northern Territory, and Western Australia. 
The pearl oyster inhabits the northern and western coastal waters from Cape York to 
Shark Bay, a length of shore of over 2,000 miles, The shells are marketed in considerable 
quantities, and pearls also are obtained in Queensland and Western Australia. The 
fishing is generally conducted with the aid of diving apparatus, in water varying from 
4 to 20 fathoms in depth. In Queensland and the Northern Territory the béche-de-mer 
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industry is carried on, and tortoise-shell is obtained on the coasts. Experiments 
have been made in cultivating the pearl oyster on suitable banks. In October, 1911, a 
pearl weighing 178 grains, and valued at £3,000, was obtained at Broome. Further 
details regarding pearl-shelling are given in Official Year Book No. 6, p. 463. Trochus- 
shell to the value of £12,000, £23,000, £21,800, and £37,886 was raised in Queensland 
during 1915, 1916, 1917, and 1918 respectively. 


(ii) Royal Commission on Pearl-shelling Industry. In accordance with the “ White 
Australia ” policy, it was originally determined that the employment of Asiatic labour in 
the pearl-shelling industry should be restricted, and ultimately cease, and it was proposed 
that after 31st December, 1913, permits to indent Asiatics for the pearling fleet should 
no longer be issued. In view, however, of the disorganisation of the industry occasioned 
by the war, the time was extended to the 30th June, 1918, after which date permits to 
introduce Asiatic labour were to be granted only in cases where the diver and tender of a 
boat were Europeans. Since the receipt of the Report of the Royal Commission, referred 
to hereunder, this proviso was, however, revoked. In March, 1912, a Royal Commission 
to inquire into the pearling industry was appointed by the Commonwealth Government, 
and after visits to the Queensland and Western Australian waters, various sittings, and 
the issue of a progress report, presented its final report in 1916. The Commissioners 
stated that, though it might be practicable, they did not consider it desirable or profitable 
to attempt by any drastic methods to transfer the industry from Asiatics to Europeans. 
They further stated that, while the labour now employed is almost entirely Asiatic, they 
did not consider that the “‘ White Australia” policy would be weakened or imperilled by 
allowing the industry to continue as at present conducted. At Thursday Island the 
pearling industry is almost monopolised by Japanese. 


§ 2. Fisheries Statistics. 


1. Estimates for the Commonwealth.—The returns given below have been furnished 
by the State departments. Estimates and approximations, where shewn, are official. 
The data do not generally lend themselves to presentation on a uniform scheme, but the 
principal facts have as far as possible been compiled for the Commonwealth. 


GENERAL FISHERIES (EXCLUDING EDIBLE OYSTERS, PEARL-SHELL, AND 
BECHE-DE-MER), COMMONWEALTH, 1918. 


| _ | tal Take of— 7 : 
Value of No. of Total Take of Value of Take. 


| No. of 
State. | Boats ane Men Em- ) ——# 
| Engaged. | ment. ployed. Fish. | Lobsters. Fish. | Lobsters. 
| No. £ No, ewt. doz. & £ 
New South Wales .. 895 | 52,388 3,062 176,786b| 5,468. 250,241b 4,101 
Victoria (f) he 798 | 74,789 981 99,292 | 15,160 | 149,457 | 12,973 
Queensland a 546 32,091 | 1,062 54,060 ay 76,174 o 
South Australia... | 800 | 30,000 | 900 | 132,000 9,000e 200,000 | 12,000 
Western Australian 245. -'19,614. 504. 28,124 | 6.352 | 78,749) 3.176 
Tasmania (a) Pee eee) oe te Es = / bso 
Northern Territory 3 200 Bosh ne at did ASE Lie 
| 7 | 
| | | ny 
Jommonwealth (d) | 3,287 |209,082 | 6,515 490,612 (a) 755,059 | 32,250 


(a) Not available. (6) Including 27,238 ewt. fish, valued at £50,843, obtai 
(c) Also 139 dozen crabs. (ad) Exclusive of Tasmania. (e) Cwt. (f) "Year gndea s0th hae vo 


The available returns from the Commonwealth oyster fisheries appear in the next 
table. Edible oysters are not found in Western Australia. There is no information 
available in regard to the small consumption of local oysters in Tasmania. 


oe 
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EDIBLE OYSTER FISHERIES, COMMONWEALTH (a), 1918. 


Number | 


Value of Number | \ | Oysters Taken. 
State of Boats and) of ee | ee ce ei eo . 
7 Boats Equip- | Men Em- 1 oF g 
| Engaged. ment. ployed. 2besee: | Quantity.) Value. 
2 = eee Ves | eee (ee 
| No £ NGl a No. | cwt. | £ 
| | | | 
New South Wales | 405 | 13,346 | 364 | 3,241 | 38,819 | 55.740 
Victoria | 60 5,200 113 | 1 | 18,365 | 10,548 
Queensland 84 9,591 119 | 586 | 21,116 | 25,743 
South Australia iz 60 2 368 | 230 
oo es oe | =F es | 
Commonwealth 550 | 28,196 598 | 3,828 | 78,668 | 92,261 
| | | | 


(a) Practically no oy Sher ‘fisherie sin We soma Ame alia, 


‘Tas asmania, and Northern Derr itory. 

The pearling industry is carried on in the tropical waters of Queensland, Western 
Australia, and the Northern Territory. During the last few years the return from the 
pearling industry has been adversely affected by labour conditions, coupled with the 
restriction in the market consequent on the war. Some of the pearling fleets have 
transferred their operations to Dutch waters. Béche-de-mer is obtained in Queensland 
and the Northern Territory, the product being exported to China. 


PEARL, PEARL-SHELL, AND BECHE-DE-MER FISHERIES, 


COMMONWEALTH (a), 1918. 
= =f Ae] = 7 a 
= | 
hagas ase | Value of | Number Quantity Value of Value | Value of/ Value 
State. Boats. | and | Men | Pearl- ee ik pee Pecpede Pe foe 
En- | Zquip- | Em- shell Siisined pieced obtained obtained 
gaged ment. | ployed. obtained. | | HOR 5 : 
= = a = | Ps eee a 
| Np. | | No. | Tons. £ £ £ £ 
Queensland (5) ee SSe7 00) 1,085 250 | 44,196 155 | 46,593 50 
Western Australia. . 239 113.876} 15745 | 1,326 | 167,919) 63,332 a 5% 
Northern Territory 24 4 14,400 105 40 | 12,000 2,340 300 
TED, (coe ae eee ire AES 
| | i | 
Commonwealth .. | 401 | 198,276 2,935 | 1,616 ee 115} 63,487 | 48,933 350 


(a) No pearl- shelling industry in New South Wales, Vic toria, “South Australia, and ‘Tasmania. 
(b) Also trochus-shell to the value of £37,836. 


For obvious reasons the returns in regard to the value of pearls obtained can be 
regarded as rough approximations only. The trochus-shell raised in Queensland is used 
principally in the manufacture of “pearl” buttons. The next table gives the revenue 
from fisheries in each State :— 


PUBLIC REVENUE FROM FISHERIES, Se ee 1918. 
| | 

State. Licenses. Leases. | eee | Broa Total. 

Es Me £3 | f gf 

New South Wales 1,389 8,007 | 196 | 348 9,940 

Victoria. . 450 1 110 | 10 571 

Queensland 2,305 3,268 51 5,624 

South Australia 830 ae | | : 830 

Western Australia 3,080 1,370 sf | 217 4,667 

Tasmania (@) ie 803 Sia 884 
Northern Territory 460 - ae | _ eof ae 460 

Commonwealth 8,903 12,646 438 | (SHAS 22,562 


(a) Returns incomplete ; refer mainly to Fisheries Board of Hobart. 
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A summary of the main items of information available in regard to General and 
Oyster Fisheries in the Commonwealth is given hereunder for the five years 1914-18 :-— 


bas ile hbase: FISHERIES OMMONWEALIH, 1914 TO 1918. 


Particulars. 1914. 1915. 1916. 1917. 1918. 


General Fisheries—- 


No. of boatsengaged ... 3,821 3,374 3,581 3,401 (6) 3,287 (6) 
No. of men employed 7,363 1,355 7,102 6,773 (6) 6,515 (b) 
Fish obtained— { 
Quantity ..  ewt. 563,543 | 466,040 (b) 469,574 (b) 463,839 (b) 490,612 (b) 
Value £ | 519,723 | 709,176 742,535 (b), 695,718 (b) 755,059 (b) 
Lobsters obtaine »d—\ falue£| 33,111 30,722 33,582 (6) 28,603 (6b) 32,250 (b) 
Edible Oyster Fisheries(a)— 
No. of boats engaged .. | 398 503 547 577 550) 
No. of menemployed.. 453 618 618 640 598 
Oysters obtained— 
Quantity  .. cwt. 60,199 71,122 85,740 74,313 78,668 
Value Pr £| 62,153 76,160 94,884 86,550 92,261 
Public Revenue from 
Fisheries— 
Licenses + 9,664 hae 8,673 9,080 8,903 
Leases £ 12,823 13,004 14,065 12,420 12,646 
Fines and forfe siture s £ | 427 713 764 358 438 
Other sources £ 662 218 255 999 575 
Total revenue £ 23,576 21,652 23,757 22,857 22,562 


(a) There are practically no oyster fisheries in Western Australia, Tasmania, and Northern Territory. 
(b) Exclusive of Tasmania. 


The following table gives in summarised form for the years 1914-18 the details 
available in regard to pearling and béche-de-mer fishery for the States where these 
industries are carried on, ¢.e., Queensland, Western Australia, and the Northern Territory. 
The low production of pearl-shell in 1915 was, of course, due to the loss of market occasioned 
by the war. For obvious reasons, figures regarding value of pearls obtained can be taken 
as rough approximations only. 


PEARL, PEARL-SHELL, AND BECHE-DE-MER FISHERIES, COMMONWEALTH, 
1914 TO 1918. 


Particulars. | 1914. 1915. 1916. 1917. 1918. 
x ee r = 

No. of boats engaged eel 581 346 429 471 401 
No. of men employed oe ot  teloe 2,561 eee 3,615 2,935 
Pearl-shell obtained— | 

Quantity e tons | 1,823 | 1,180 | 1,538 2,192 1,616 

Value. . 4 £ | 297,776 | 143,407 (b) 229,255 (b) 264,295 (b)| 224,115 (b) 
Pearls obtained(a)— | 

Value. 5 £ | 97,535 14,894 | 27,199 | 39,333 | 63,487 
3éche-de- mer obtained | | 

Quantity ae tons 531 iO tae 51s. | 624 468 

Value. £ | 27,847 | 40,078 | 30,222 | 42,064 | 48,933 
Tortoise-shell obtained— a | | 

Quantity - lbs. 870 327 | 982 = 942 695 

Value. . - £| 625 | 155 262 | 378 350 


(a) Incomplete ; but as returned. (6) Also trochus shell valued at £12,000 in 191 
in 1916; at £21,800 in 1917; and at £37,886 in 1918, rs hat aa ace 
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§ 3. Oversea Trade in Fish. 


That the development of the fishing industry in Australia leaves much to be desired 
is evident from the fact that the import of preserved fish into the Commonwealth is 
very large. The figures for the imports for the last five years were as follows :— 


IMPORTS OF FISH, COMMONWEALTH, 1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


Classification. 1914-15. | 1915-16. 1916-17. | 1917-18. 1918-19, 
eo j cwt. 6,353 | 4,736 3,059 | 1,583 2,321 
ts \ £ 4,187 | 3,040 2,157 | 1,098 1,617 

Fresh, or preserved { cwt. 27,015 Pasar 18,363 | 11,080 5,383 
by cold process | £ 65,741 68,676 | 48,191 | 26,306 15,144 

{ ewt. a) a (a) | a) a) 

EaEores a aes 38,552 sadia | 44,068 1300 | 10.075 
Peraeruedaar ine { cwt 194,005 213,347 | 174,145 | 148,421 | 62,426 
uy se \ £ | 660,693 | 755,286 }—715,741 | 788,728 | 345,918 
Smoked, dried, and { ewt. 15,477 10,403 | 10,015 | 7,320 | 2,313 
n.e.i. ( £ 37,141 32,868 | 37,239 | 35,602 | 15,863 


( ewt. (6); 242,850 254,257 | 205,582 168,404 | 72,443 
£ | 806,314 914,284 847,596 | 853,084 | 388,617 


(a) Not available. (b) Exclusive of potted fish. 


Tinned fish constitutes by far the largest proportion of the imports, the bulk of 
it consisting of salmon from the United States, Canada, Japan, and Alaska. The 
potted fish comes chiefly from the United Kingdom. New Zealand supplies the largest 
proportion of the fresh fish, the bulk of the remainder coming from the United 
Kingdom and Canada. The small import of oysters consists entirely of New Zealand 
produce. 


The exports of local fish produce for the five years 1914-15 to 1918-19 are given 
hereunder :— 


EXPORTS OF FISH (AUSTRALIAN PRODUCE), COMMONWEALTH, 
1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


Classification. 1914-15. 1915-16. 1916-17. 1917-18. 1918-19. 

Fish, fresh, smoked, or { cwt. 1,919 918 764 983 530 

preserved by cold\ £ 9,532 2,806 3,089 4,048 2,591 
TOCess 

oe in tins, f{ cwt. 10,655 11,044 12,222 13,413 7,072 

dried, salted, ete. { £ 29,337 40,441 39,839 57,204 45,342 


Total 


{ cwt. 12,574 11,962 12,986 14,396 7,602 
ly ae 38,869 43,247 42,928 61,302 47,933 


The quantity of fresh fish exported from the Commonwealth is trifling, and the 
amount of £2,591 shewn in the table above consists chiefly of cured béche-de-mer 
exported to Hong Kong from the Northern Territory. The bulk of the amount of 
£45,342 consists of an export of salt fish also to Hong Kong from Queensland. 
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The exports of pearl-shell and tortoise-shell are given hereunder for the five years 
1914-15 to 1918-19 :— 


EXPORTS OF PEARL-SHELL AND TORTOISE-SHELL, COMMONWEALTH, 
1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


Article. 1914-15. 1915-16. 1916-17. 1917-18. | 1918-19, 
. fewt. 26,276 50,124 70,030 59,598 49,300 
Pearl-shell £ | 179,430 194,052 | 363,669 347,964 | 316,154 
a Ibs. 1,244 570 1,283 1,241 | 478 
Tortoiss-she ae { £ | 822 333 802 609 402 


Most of the pearl-shell exported during 1918-19 was consigned to the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and Japan, values being £126,000, £120,000, and £66,000 
respectively. 


§ 4. Development of the Fishing Industry. 


1. Transport and Marketing.—Up to the present the question of adequate 
transport and marketing of the proved supplies of fish has not been satisfactorily dealt 
with in all the States. In New South Wales, as shewn in § 6 hereinafter, the matter 
of exploiting and marketing trawlable fish has been undertaken by the State Government, 
which has also taken steps to improve the conditions under which the ordinary coastal 
fishing is carried on. In Queensland, also, State trawling was developed in 1919, and 
some good trawling bottoms have been located and charted between Cape Moreton and 
Caloundra. 


2. Experiment and Culture.—In many respects the fishing industry is capable of 
modification and development. Although some valuable work has been done by the 
State Governments in the way of experiment and culture, a uniform policy of development 
for Australia is désirable, and recommendations have been made that the Fisheries 
Departments of the various States should co-operate with the Federal Government with 
a view to increasing the productiveness of the Commonwealth waters ; and that uniform 
fisheries laws should be adopted by adjacent States. 

All live fish imported into Australia are examined on shipboard in order to prevent 
the importation of undesirable fish. 

With the object of ascertaining something of the movements of oceanic fishes, as 
well as of those estuarine fishes which make periodical oceanic migrations, reports are 
furnished regarding the various kinds of fishes, ete., and their movements along the coast. 

Fuller details regarding the activities of the States in fish-culture are given in Official 
Year Book No. 6, pp. 471-2. 

By arrangement with the Commonwealth Fisheries Department, members of the staff 
of the Australian Museum, Sydney, accompanied the F.LS. Lnrdeavour on various 
cruises. Specimens were collected, mounted for scientific purposes, and distributed to 


other Australian Museums, a considerable number being put aside for the Commonwealth 
Fishery Museum. 


3. Consumption of Fish.—Despite the circumstance that numerous varieties of 
valuable food fishes abound in the coastal waters of Australia, while the freshwater 
rivers and lakes yield abundant supplies of natural and acclimatised species, the fishing 
industry has not developed to the extent that might reasonably be expected. It has 
been said that the Australians are not an “ ichthyophagous race.” The annual con- 
sumption of fish per head of population in Great Britain is 42 lbs.; in Australia it has 
been estimated at 10 lbs. The comparatively heavy import of dried and preserved fish 
would appear to indicate that there is great scope for the development of the industry, 
which now seems to be ill-managed, the price to the consumer being high, while the 
fisherman’s gain is uncertain, and the system of distribution lacks method. Considerable 


improvement has, however, been effected in recent years, particularly in New South 
Wales (vide § 6 herein). 
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§ 5. The Commonwealth Department of Fisheries. 


1. The Federal Council of Australasia——The Federal Council had power to legislate 
with regard to fisheries in Australasian waters beyond territorial limits. In its second 
session (opened 16th January, 1888) an Act was passed to regulate pearl-shell and béche- 
de-mer fisheries in Australasian waters adjacent to Queensland; and in the third session, 
opened shortly afterwards, the Act was made applicable to Western Australia. Upon the 
passing of the Commonwealth Constitution Act of 1900, however, the Federal Council 
ceased to exist. 


2. Commonwealth Investigations.—In 1907 the Commonwealth Government decided 
to demonstrate what might be attained commercially by the application of modern 
methods. A Federal Investigation Ship, the Endeavour, was constructed specially 
for the work, and a Director of Fisheries was appointed. Experimental cruises were 
immediately undertaken. These shewed that the Commonwealth possesses an asset 
of considerable value in her sea fisheries. The scope and results of the inquiries are set 
out in the reports issued by the late Director. 


3. Scope of the Inquiry.—The immediate scope laid down for the investigation was, 

shortly, as follows :— 
(1) By various means of capture to ascertain what marketable food-fishes may 
be found in ocean waters adjacent to Australia. 
(i) In what quantity they may be taken. 
(iii) To what extent they migrate, and whither. 
(iv) How they may be conveniently and economically captured. 
(v) By systematic survey to find out and chart suitable fishing grounds. 

In addition to the work which was thus carried on in the various recognised 
methods of capture (including long-line and drift-net fishing, etc.), hydrographic survey 
work, etc., was carried out for the purpose of ascertaining the nature of the sea bottom, 
depth of water, currents, and sea temperature. 


4. The F.I.S. ‘‘ Endeayour.’’—The construction of the investigation vessel was 
undertaken in the Commonwealth, and was upon the lines shewn by the most recent 
European experience to be of greatest advantage, with necessary modifications to suit 
the Australian climate. A description of the vessel, which was the first Commonwealth- 
owned seagoing ship, is given in Official Year Book No. 6, p. 473. Up to the end of 1913, 
85 cruises had been made in eastern and southern waters. In 1914, 13 more cruises 
were successfully undertaken ; but the vessel with all on board, including the Director, 
was lost on her 99th cruise, which was commenced on 20th November, 1914. 


5. Trawling Grounds Discovered by the ‘* Endeavour.’’—According to information 
supplied by the Commonwealth Department of Trade and Customs, it would appear 
from the experiments carried out by the Hndeavour on the shelf of the east coast of 
Australia, that the best trawling grounds extend from near Port Stephens, in New South 
Wales, past Sydney to Gabo Island, continuing across the eastern slope of Bass Strait 
past Flinders Island to Tasmania. These trawling grounds cover an area of 
approximately 6,000 square miles, and are within easy access to two markets—Sydney 
and Melbourne. Extensive operations have been carried out on these grounds, and fish 
in payable quantities have been obtained. 

A very rich trawling ground has also been located in the centre of the Great Australian 
Bight, estimated to cover an area of about 4,000 square miles. The depth varies from 
80 to 300 fathoms, but the greater portion of the trawlable area is situated between 100 
and 200 fathoms. Excellent results were obtained by the Hndeavour in this locality, 
fine rock ling and flathead being among the many choice varieties caught. This ground 
is situated about half-way between Adelaide and Albany, and about two days’ steaming 
from either place. 

In both of the trawling areas referred to above, considerable quantities of prime 
edible fish have been caught by the Lndeavour, thus demonstrating the potential 
value of Australia’s deep-sea fisheries. 


6. The Continental Shelf.—In addition to the primary duty of locating payable 
trawling grounds, extensive hydrographic surveys were carried out by the Endeavour 
along the coast from the north of Queensland to the west coast of Western Australia. 
Soundings, samples of the sea bottom, sea temperatures, etc., were taken, principally 
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within the hundred-fathom line, in order to determine the suitability or otherwise of the 
localities for trawling. These observations were, in most instances, taken prior to the 
casting of the trawl net, which was the principal means of capture used by the 
Endeavour for ascertaining the richness of areas so far as the abundance of fish food 
was concerned. Most of the soundings have been charted and are available for public 
information. 

The late Mr. H. C. Dannevig, formerly Director of Fisheries for the Commonwealth, 
in his “ Report on the Continental Shelf on the East Coast of Australia ”’ (Fisheries— 
Volume IIL, Part 6), explained how systematic surveys were carried out by him on 
the Endeavour and information obtained as to the nature of the continental shelf 
which surrounds the Australian continent. 

The shelf consists of a narrow submerged ledge, varying in width from 10 miles to 
more than 100 miles, covered by a depth of less than 100 fathoms. From the outer 
edge of this ledge or shelf the bottom slopes away more or less abruptly towards the 
great ocean depths. It is within the area of the shelf that trawling grounds may be 
looked for. 

On the east coast of Australia, the typical shelf commences at Sandy Cape in 
Queensland, and continues southwards. For about 360 miles, or south of Smoky Cape 
in latitude 31° S., the shelf presents peculiarities which gradually disappear further 
south. One of these peculiarities is that the shallow portion of the shelf continues 
seawards for a considerable distance, so that, for instance, at Double Island, the depth is 
only 50 fathoms. At this depth the shelf may here be said to terminate, as, at depths 
from 60 to 100 fathoms, apart from being narrow and rocky, the sea floor is frequently 
so steep as to form part of the general slope downwards to abysmal depths. Another 
peculiarity is that northwards from Cape Moreton the shallow portion of the ledge is 
mainly covered with coral sand, which southwards gives way to a somewhat yellow 
sand, occasionally interspersed, in localities where the currents are strong, with gravelly 
beds. 

Southwards from Smoky Cape the relative proportion between the inner and outer 
areas becomes reversed. At the Cape itself the shelf is narrow and divides into two equal 
belts ; the shallow area of less than 50 fathoms, and a deeper stratum with an average 
depth of 70 fathoms. From here southwards the outer stratum becomes gradually 
wider at the expense of the inshore or secondary ledge, a maximum width of which is 
found in the Neweastle Bight, where the inshore ledge is seven to eight miles wide, while 
the outer ledge extends for another twenty-one miles before breaking off into the deep. 
Simultaneously with the appearance of the outside ledge at Smoky Cape the depth of the 
“break off” increases quickly to about 100 fathoms, and remains so for the remainder 
of the coast south to Gabo Island. 

Southwards from Gabo Island the shelf widens out considerably, and consists 
entirely of the outward or deeper stratum, which, between 50 and 300 fathoms, is many 
miles wide. The edge gradually bends westward parallel with the coast until opposite 
the mouth of the Snowy River, where at a distance of about thirty miles from land it 
turns abruptly to the south. On approaching the bend, the shallow area (of less than 50 
fathoms) has gradually extended at the expense of the outer ledge, and while the former 
continues westward through Bass Strait and connects Victoria and Tasmania, the latter 
extends as a relatively narrow belt along the eastern slope past Flinders Island and 
along the east coast of Tasmania. 

The hundred-fathom line from the south of Tasmania to the western end of the 
Great Australian Bight was also surveyed by the Endeavour. On that portion of the 
coast it was found that the continental shelf was considerably wider than on the east 
coast, and the slope of the shelf more gradual. 


7. Publications of the Commonwealth Fisheries Department.—New and _ rare 
species of fish and marine forms secured by the Endeavour have been preserved, 
examined and described by various scientists, recognised as authorities on the subject 
of marine life. The following monographs have been published by the Department 
of Trade and Customs, the names of the authors being appended :— 

Subject. Author. 
Mollusca (2 parts) és .. Charles Hedley, F.L.S. (Assistant Curator and 
Conchologist, Australian Museum, Sydney). 


Fishes (4 parts) -. Allan R. McCulloch (Zoologist, Australian Museum). 
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Subject. Author, 
Sponges ee ais .. E. F. Hallmann, B.Se. (Australian Museum). 
Assymetron Bs ye -. Miss Janet W. Raff, B.Sc. (Melbourne University). 
Globigerina Ooze x .. FEF. Chapman, B.A, A.L.S.  (Paleontologist, 
National Museum, Melbourne). 
Hydroida (3 parts) ae .. W. M. Bale, F.R.M.S. 
Foraminifera and Ostraoda .. FE. Chapman, B.A., A.L.S. 
Alge ac a .. A. H. Lucas, M.A. (Sydney Grammar School). 
Polycheeta (2 parts) ae .. William Benham, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. (Professor 
] of Biology at the University of Otago, N.Z.). 
Gephyrean Priapulus .. ro JDGs do. do. 
Sea Lilies, Star Fishes, Brittle Stars Hubert Lyman Clark (Curator of Echinoderms, 
and Sea Urchins Museum of Comparative Zoology, Cambridge, 
Mass., U.S.A.). 
Cephalopoda .. 5e .. S. Stillman Berry. 
Spider Crabs .. a .. Miss Mary J. Rathbun (United States National 


Museum, Washington, D.C.). 


The following papers were, in addition, prepared by the Director of Fisheries, the 
late Mr. H. C. Dannevig :— 
First and Second Preliminary Reports on the Fishing Experiments carried out by 
the F.LS. Endeavour. 
Notes on Australia’s Fisheries, with a summary of the results obtained by the 
F.LS. Endeavour. 
Paper on the Continental Shelf of the East Coast of Australia. 
Paper on the Physiography of Bass Strait. 


§ 6. The State Trawling Industry—New South Wales. 


As far back as the year 1898, the New South Wales Government equipped a small 
vessel called Thetis for the purpose of investigating the potentialities of the State 
coastal waters in regard to the supply of edible fish. The knowledge gained from the 
cruises of this vessel was, of course, considerably augmented by that obtained since 1907 
by the more modern methods adopted by the Commonwealth vessel Endeavour. In 
view of the favourable outlook, the State Government determined to exploit the fishing 
industry. The necessary vessels and equipment were ordered, and by the middle of the 
year 1915, three steam trawlers built of steel and equipped in accordance with the most 
up-to-date methods had commenced operations in the coastal waters. Other vessels have 
also been built for trawling and surface fishing. It was not long before these vessels had 
proved the existence of highly valuable trawling grounds within a day’s steam of Sydney 
Heads, and what is believed to be one of the most prolific areas in the world has been 
located within three hours’ steam of the home wharf. The ample product has been 
landed and sold to the public at extremely low rates in the State retail depots, of which 
several have been established, as well as at occasional sales in markets and in country 
districts. 

Moreover, in connexion with the undertaking, arrangements have been made for 
the collection and distribution of fish taken by coastal and estuarine fishermen. With 
this end in view, large refrigerating stations have been built at Newcastle, Clarence River, 
and Port Stephens. The scheme has proved a great boon to fishermen by obviating the 
losses caused by the uncertain supply of ice and the absence of facilities for marketing. 

There is a strong feeling that it is desirable for either the Government or the City 
Council to take over the entire control of the fishing industry. 


§ 7. Fish Preserving. 

Bounties were provided for ten years by the Federal Government for fish preserving, 
the rate payable being $d. per lb. The amounts paid were £27 in 1907-8; £1,727 in 
1908-9 ; £311 in 1909-10; £115 in 1910-11; £168 in 1911-12; £103 in 1912-13 ; £80 in 
1913-14; £156 in 1914-15; £106 in 1915-16; £177 in 1916-17. In 1917-18, £35 
was paid in satisfaction of a claim made in the preceding year. Up to the present 
but little development has taken place, the establishments which claimed bounty for fish 
preserving numbering only one in 1917-18, as compared with five in 1916-17, two in 
1915-16, and five in 1914-15. No bounties were paid in 1918-19. 
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SECTION XII. 
MINES AND MINING. 
§ 1. The Mineral Wealth of Australia. 


1. Place of Mining in Australian Development.—The value of production from the 
mineral industry is now considerably less than that returned by the agricultural or the 
pastoral industry, nevertheless it was the discovery of gold in payable quantities that 
first attracted population to Australia, and thus laid the foundation of its nationhood. 
Prior to 1851, the year when Hargraves’ memorable discovery was made, coal and copper 
had both been mined to some extent, and the existence of deposits of other minerals, 
including gold, had been proved. But it was the news of the sensational finds of the 
precious metal in 1851 and the year immediately following that brought about a 
constant stream of immigration, and caused an increase in population from 221,000 at 
the end of 1841 to upwards of 1,168,000 at the end of 1861. 


2. Extent of Mineral Wealth.—The extent of the total mineral wealth of Australia 
cannot yet be regarded as completely ascertained, as large areas of country still await 
systematic prospecting. The presence of considerable deposits of valuable minerals 
has long been known. Thus, coal was discovered in 1797, and a shipload was 
exported to Bengal in 1799; silver was discovered by Count Strzelecki as early as 
1839, and was worked as early as 1864; copper mining dates back to 1844; lead to 
about 1848 ; iron to about 1850; while the discovery of gold in payable quantities 
dates back to 1851. Cobalt, nickel, manganese, chromium, tungsten, molybdenum, 
mercury, antimony, bismuth, zine, radio-active ores, etc., have all been found, some in 
fairly large quantities, 


Among the more valuable non-metalliferous substances may be mentioned coke, 
kerosene shale, graphite, alunite, asbestos, diatomaceous earth, clays, ochres, etc.; in 
building stones; sandstones, syenites, granites, basalts, augite-andesite, porphyries, 
serpentines, slates, limestones, and marbles; in precious stones; diamonds, emeralds, 
rubies, sapphires, amethysts, precious opal, turquoise, topazes, garnets, chrysolites, 
cairngorm, agates, ete. In general, it may be said that the variety of Australian mineral 
wealth is very great. 


3. Quantity and Value of Production during 1918.—The continuance of the war in 
1918 naturally had a very serious effect on the mineral industry in Australia, although 
this was to some extent compensated for by the high prices ruling for industrial metals, 
particularly copper. In New South Wales, the returns for 1918 shewed an advance of 
over £2,000,000 on those for the previous year, due principally to the increased return 
from silver, tin, iron, and coal, In Victoria, owing to the decline in the gold yield, the 
returns for 1918 shewed a decrease in production of about £192,000. The Queensland 
production shewed a decrease of £272,000, occasioned principally by the falling-off in 
the gold yield. South Australia shewed a decrease of about £9,000; the heavy falling-off 
in copper and ironstone being largely counterbalanced by increases in salt, manganese, 
gypsum, ete. For Western Australia the falling-off in 1918 amounted to about £363,000, 
and was due entirely to the reduced gold yield. The Tasmanian production shewed an 
increase in 1918 of about £15,000 over the return for the previous year, the decline in 


some of the principal metals being counterbalanced by increases in the yield from 
osmiridium and scheelite. 


The table hereunder and the succeeding one shew respectively the quantity of 
the various minerals produced during 1918 in each State, and the values apportioned 
thereto in the form in which the items were reported to the Mines Departments. 
The quantities and values given represent the amounts which the Departments 
consider may fairly be taken as accruing to the mineral industry as such. Thus, the 
item pig iron in New South Wales represents metal produced from locally raised ore 
only and so reported to the Mines Department. South Australia, as the table shews, 
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receives credit for ironstone in the crude stage, but the quantity and value of the pig 
iron produced therefrom in New South Wales cannot be taken as a product of the New 
South Wales mineral industry. Similarly lead, silver-lead, and zine are credited in the 
form reported to the State of origin—chiefly New South Wales—although the actual 
metal extraction is carried out to a large extent elsewhere. Information in regard 
to the quantity of metal extracted at the various smelting and refining works in the 
Commonwealth, together with that contained (estimated) in the ores, concentrates, &c., 
exported or sold for export, is given in §18 hereinafter. 


QUANTITIES OF MINERALS PRODUCED, COMMONWEALTH, 1918. 


| | 
Minerals. mits | NS W.. || Vic: Qland. |S. Aust. W. Aust.! Tas. |N.T,||| C’wealth. 
| 
Alunite .. ~ ton 3,406 ae oe ane | a | Pest alll tes 3,406 
Antimony ore oe as 358 2,960 ae s | on | aye ee 3,318 
Asbestos . . eo < Sis as ete cal 3 | ge all Seay! sp 2,854 
Bismuth . . sar | (ewe. 623 | ae | 2,706*| | ans | 92 1 3,422 
Brown coal .. | ton Le 66,200 | wi | teeta | se -. | 66,200 
Chromite. . aie a 369 ee | 232-] ee | we Ney tae .4 601 
Coal oe a ec 9,063,176 | 439,575 983,193 | on | 337,039 | 60,163 .- |10,883,146 
Coke ae i oS 608,492 | ry Ae ae | 70. oe! “as Fa 608,492 
Copper (ingot and | | 
matte) ait 5S 6,510 es 18,980 | 7,169 478 | 5,559 od 38,696 
Copper ore aoe ae a t | T | 1,643 | 444 | 619 2,706 
Diatomaceous earth | 95 20 140 ae | ar | He | oe 160 
Gold .. |fineoz.) 87,045 | 158,827 | 133,570 | 6,180 | 876,512 | 10, 529 | 525 | 1,273,188 
Gy psum . mr .. | ton 35 731 oa 32,013 ue Sei 32,744 
tron (pig) 7 oY 68,072 a ai; | om; | he | ae ie 68,072 
Tron oxide = se Zale a oe. aa | na | a | ae a 2,168 
Tronstone ae 5 6,322 | ai 42,782 | 257,029 - ae Oe 306,133 
Kaolin .. ower 339 3,251 ne | 925s Ps | a ag 6,103 
Lead and silver lead hoger 21,922 ne | yh | 5,489 § |) es 27,632 
Lead and silver ore, | | | | | ‘ ; . 
concentrates, etc. | ,;; 295,045 | ae + Ps 503 | 282 | ree | 26 303,097 
Limestone flux ee ee 103,644 | ea | 97,898 | 72,209 | ae | r or 273,751 
Magnesite ee | eee 3,365 | 225 cr sig bed 440 62 | a ee 4,092 
Manganese ore | ene 6,512 | Le e209 | 1,080!) _ - 8,891 
Molybdenite oe | ewt. | 1,859 120 2,204 5 | 100 oe wi 4,290 
Phosphate =» | ton _| 460 3,584 aps | 8,074 | a | oe usr A 11,918 
Platinum ne OZ. 607 | a ae | ine erat a i 607 
Pyritic ore .. | ton ae - 5 em RA aI ai 7,358 
Salt s& nea e Lee t se SE S855 ae Bs 88,519 
Scheelite oh eee 117s me a a ee 5 216 2 358 
Shale. - (iP 3eB9n eee Mees ef: sd ike 32,395 
Silver’ .. :. |fine oz. 28 037 | 6,333 | 152,499 1,608 | 109,830 we | 0+. | 2,277,307 
Tin and tin ore | ton 890 | 135 1,311 | a6 | 415 | 2,256 | 246 6,253 
Wolfram | oss | 136 | 4 249 | ee | ih 155 | 220 764 
Zine and concentrates! », | 87,019 | as i be 43 | oe fs 87,019 
| | | | 
- Including 2,286 cwt. bismuth and wolfram. t Included with metal. t Not available for 
publication. § Included with ore. || Year ended 30th June, 1918. 


The comparative value of the production of minerals raised in each State during 
1918 is given in the following table :— 


VALUE DE COMMONWEALTH MINERAL PRODUCTION IN 1918. 


ia | | hs 
| | 


ie 
| | Wen 
Minerals. | NOs WW Victoria. | Q’land. | 8. Aust. | |W. Aust. | Tas. Mie | C'’wealth. 
| om 
| | | | | 
= | £ | +5 “ } Be £ £ | £ 5 
Alunite as 17,030 | ot A ee | ae | ney | | es 
Antimony ore .. 3,155 | 24,020 = ibs | a | Ae | sub} 27,175 
Asbestos" | if. se mr 00a oe yes eto. 00e 
Bismuth Me Gago Wee \easezor iN || T0384) 24s), 230,007 
Brown coal 3 ans 17,944 eel a pues nd L708 
Chromite | rire ise ea 268 ee wale. Saxe OB ryl| # ee LOC 
Coal _. | 4,941,807 | 349,696 | 572,305 | 204,319 | 37,676 a 6,105,808 
Coke .. | 647,798 | -. ine Sedan Sacw Wy Yuasa (647,79 
Copper (ingot and | | ened lee er ee ree || | sacue 
Zz ,751 | 828,556 41,269 | 772,162 pa 4,426,3 
fo oe ag 696,580 | okt pase | We | 24’e77 | 3 ou | 9.648 | 38469 
Diamonds 1,204 “ | we | | jo 3 sa 22h4 
Diatomaceous earth 40 560 fy | Bo | | | a 


* Including bismuth and wolfram, £18,041. + Included with metal. Year ended 20th June, 1918- 
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VALUE OF COMMONWEALTH MINERAL PRODUCTION IN 1918—continued. 


Minerals. N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land. |S. Aust. W. Aust. Tas. N.T.§ | C’wealth. 
£ £ £ £ £ z £ | t 

Gems (unspecified) “— - 16,591 ‘J ie a eect Pd 16,591 
Gold) 2. a: 369,743 674,655 567,371 26,252 (3,723,183 44,72 2,229 | 5,408,157 
Gypsum axe - 434 “i 28,012 & sf ae 28,446 
Tron (pig) ~~ | 350,000 “4 a a oe a “s 350,000 
Tron oxide 2,255 x Hy a ~ ne oy 2,255 
Ironstone ae 388 Aa 42,901 277,279 o* ea Fee 326,565 
Kaolin Hie 395 3,544 ae 4,888 oe sam ons 8,827 
Lead and silver- | | 

lead Se 608,342 an 6,778 ee 163,880 t 779,000 
Lead and silver- 

lead ore, concen- | 

trates, &ec. As 4,711,669 * 10,161 3,045 127,176 200 | 4,852,251 
Limestone flux .. 44,608 \ 42,357 34,813 - oy ae 121,778 
Magnesite oY 4,812 675 os 666 225 
Manganese ore .. 6,228 Ss 4,151 17,876 ty we ; 
Molybdenite ae 41,850 180 48,176 98 97 58 | 
Opal. a 20,600 | as 800 7,175 és 
Phosphate ate 1,400 | ~ 3,384 iY 10,773 4 : 
Platinum ae 7,075 , : : “ a2 7,075 
Pyritic ore are = ae ee sts 1,629 4,667 on 6,296 
Salt... se Ye t ie 177,038 6 Ss rs 177,038 
Scheelite ae 21,078 “e 3,664 = 720 39,252 350 65,064 
Shale .. a 39,676 + a is -- “yn stunk 39,676 
Silver .. -. | 419,498 1,319 29,867 331 22,711 a .. | 473,726 
Tin and tinore.. 548,876 24,481 | 251,755 a 76,952 | 488,798 | 41,432 | 1,432,294 
Wolfram a, 24,552 828 43,041 aa 31 27,239 | 38,789 | 134,480 
Zine and concen- | | 

trates = 295,413 on ee 6 i « = - | 295,413 
Unenumerated .. 55,183 932 5,020 27,580 2,639 46,010 | -. | 137,364 

Total +» (13,904,573 1,102,652 (3,740,925 1,451,498 4,265,577 1,597,694 | 92,730 | 26,155,649 
* Included with metal. t+ Not available for publication. t Included with ore. 


§ Year ended 30th June, 1918. 


It may be pointed out in connexion with the figures given in the above table that the 
totals are exclusive of returns relating to certain commodities, such as stone for building 
and industrial uses, sand, gravel, brick and pottery clays, lime, cement, and slates, which 
might rightly be included under the generic term “ mineral.” Valuations of the production 
of some of these may be obtained from the reports of the various Mines Departments, 
but in regard to others it is impossible to obtain adequate information. In some 
instances, moreover, the published information is of little value. Thus, the New South 
Wales Mines’ Report supplies the value of exports only in connexion with building 
stone, and it is obvious that such figures are of little value as regards production, while 
the Victorian figures are incomplete. It has therefore been considered advisable to 
discard both totals. By restricting the comparison to items in connexion with which 
properly comparable information can be obtained for each State, it is believed that a 
satisfactory estimate of the progress of the mineral industry can be more readily obtained. 
The items excluded from the total for New South Wales in 1918 consist of—lime, £45,055 ; 
marble, £2,415; Portland cement, £433,133, and brick and pottery clays in the 
“unenumerated” class. Sulphuric acid to the value of £36,640 was produced in New 
South Wales in 1918. For South Australia the principal items in the unenumerated 


class are flint pebbles, £11,849; and barytes, £4,059; while the sulphur contents of 
the copper ores were valued at £9,613. 


4. Total Production to end of 1918.—In the next table will be found the estimated 
value of the total mineral production in each State up to the end of 1918. The figures 
given in this table are also exclusive of the same items referred to in connexion with the 
preceding table. Thus the total for New South Wales falls short by £6,338,000 of that 
published by the State Department of Mines, the principal items excluded being cement, 
£4,277,000; lime, £534,000; and building stone, £26,000. 
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COMMONWEALTH MINERAL PRODUCTION TO END OF 1918. 


Minerals.| N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust. | Tas. ‘Nor. Ter.*| OC’ wealth. 
£ £ £ £ £ c 

nets een £ £ Ged ole ee? £ 

G 99 ? 5S ¢ 9.9f 2 za ay a by-4 ee a lod | - 

ee 62,368,521) 299,326,306 82,679,350, 1,568,169 137 611,514) 8,719,129) 2,259,166|594,532,155 

lead .. | 86,241,386, 256,857! 3,029,466) 374,855 1,405,350) 6,428,615] 7 

le | 86,241,38 256,857, _3,029,4 374,855 1,405,350] 6,428,615) 62,084] 97,798,61 

Copper.. | 14,988,804 216,656 21,634,092) 31,898,192 1,600,772) 14,498,424) 2287581 85,065 521 

Tron .. | 2,394,147 15,641| '413,272| 1,514,952 "36,605, | 52,110] ° 4,426,317 

Tin .. | 11,511,880 861,207) 9,407,198 a 1,380,838| 454,765) 37,939,471 

Wolfram | 246,612 11,130, 1,006,418 301 1,426) 126,077) 1,523,342 

Zine .. | 12,947,150 ? Peete 15,993 5,437 .. | 12.901.456 

Coal .. | 92,721,419] 4,232,118, 8,165,649]. | 901,264, .. —_|108,074,006 

Other .. | 10,768,334 594,905) 1,849,522) 1,738,325 3} 301,615) 18,183] 15,322,437 

= Ke ie = ’ | py EP Hs ay 

Total .. |294,188,253/305,514,820|128,184,967| 37,110,787 144,147,141) 45,378,994] 3,148,856) 957,673,818 

| 856 957,673, 


* To 30th June, 1918. 

The ‘“‘ other’? minerals in New South Wales include alunite, £176,071 ; antimony, 
£338,841; bismuth, £168,827; chrome, £107,595; coke, £4,450,428 ; diamonds, £132,281 ; 
limestone flux, £831,859; molybdenite, £175,257; opal, £1,447,032;  scheelite, 
£173,377; and oil shale, £2,464,445. In the Victorian returns antimony ore was 
responsible for £510,767. Included in “other” in the Queensland production were 
opal, £178,595; gems, other, £346,888; bismuth, £284,106; molybdenite, £336,698 ; 
and limestone flux, £533,789. The chief items in-South Australian “ other’ minerals 
were salt, £978,949; and limestone flux, £185,554. Considerable values from gypsum 
and rock phosphates are also included. In the Tasmanian returns limestone flux was 
responsible for £91,739, and osmiridium for £82,763, while the figures for recent years 
include values for iron pyrites. 

It will be convenient in the succeeding pages to deal first with gold and the various 
metals, then with non-metallic minerals and precious stones, and finally to furnish some 
account of the extent of employment in mining generally. 


(A) METALLIC MINERALS. 
§ 2. Gold. 


1. Discovery of Gold in Various States.—The discovery of gold in payable quantities 
was an epoch-making event in Australian history, for, as one writer aptly phrases it, this 
event “ precipitated Australia into nationhood.” A more or less detailed account of the 
finding of gold in the various States appears under this section in Official Year Books 
Nos. 1 to 4, but considerations of space preclude its repetition in the present issue. 


2. Production of Gold at Various Periods.—In the following table will be found 
the value of the gold raised each year in the several States and in the Commonwealth 
from the dates when payable discoveries were first reported. Owing to defective infor- 
mation in the earlier years the figures fall considerably short of the actual totals, for 
during the first stages of mining development, large quantities of gold were taken out of 
Australia by successful diggers, who preferred to keep the amount of their wealth secret. 
For South Australia the records in the earlier years are somewhat irregular, and the 
remark applies to some extent also to the returns for Western Australia and Tasmania. 

In New South Wales the yield for 1918 was about 5,000 ozs. higher than in 1917, 
but was the third lowest recorded since 1851. In Victoria the yield for 1918 shewed a 
decrease of 43,000 ozs. fine on that for the preceding year. With the exception of the 
Bendigo district, where there was an increase of about 16,000 ozs., all the gold mining 
areas shewed a diminished yield as compared with 1917, the falling-off in Castlemaine 
amounting to about 14,000 ozs, and in Ballarat and Ararat and Stawell to about 
9,000 ozs. respectively, and in Maryborough to 12,000 ozs. crude. In Queensland the 
yield in 1918 was nearly 46,000 ozs. less than in the preceding year. As in the case in 
other States where there is a diminishing production, the decline is due to the gradual 
depletion of the mines in the principal fields. The returns for South Australia 
for 1918 shew a decrease of about 900 ozs. on the previous year’s output. For 
Western Australia the figures shew a decrease of nearly 94,000 ozs. in 1918, as compared 
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with 1917, diminished returns being recorded in the outputs from all the fields except 
North Coolgardie, where there was an increase of about 2,000 ozs, For Tasmania there 
was a decline of about 4,000 ozs., due to cessation of operations at some of the mines. 


VALUE OF GOLD RAISED IN AUSTRALIA, 1851 TO 1918. 


Year., N.S.W. Victoria. Queensland. 8. Aust. W. Aust. Tasmania. Nor. Ter. C’wealth. 

£ £ £ £ £ £ £ S 
1851 468,336 851,596 fe - - $28,737 “e 1,348,669 
1852 2,660,946 9,146,140 ve a ¥ 472,615 = 12,279,701 
1853 | 1,781,172 | 10,976,392 a os * 217,538 * 12,975,102 
1854 | 773,209 | 8,873,932 a of at 85,030 > 9,712,171 
1855 | 654,594 | 11,277,152 | : ote : ae 11,931,746 
1856 | 689,174 | 12,214,976 | “ ie * t a 12,904,150 
1857 674,477 | 11,320,852 ne - ne 1,146 ie 11,996,475 
1858 | 1,104,175 | 10,384,924 a =z = 850 is 11,489,949 
1859 | 1,259,127 | 9,394,812 | és bs * 2,188 aie 10,656,127 
1860 | 1,465,373 | 8,896,276 $,565 de ae 460 ap 10,376,674 
1861 | 1,806,172 8,140,692 3,928 ae 7 32 af 9,950,824 
1862 | 2,467,780 | 6,920,804 | 625 a <e on ms 9,389,209 : 
1863 | 1,796,170 | 6,779,276 14,802 a _ ae a 8,590,248 
1864 | 1,304,926 6,489,788 83,292 a €. ue x 7,878,006 
1865 | 1,231,243 | 6,446,216 92,938 “t 3s a tie 7,770,397 
1866 | 1,116,404 | 6,187,792 85,561 a - 1,044 a 7,390,801 
1867 | 1,053,578 | 6,005,784 189,248 a % 4,382 i 7,252,992 
1868 994,665 6,739,672 593,516 “i a 2,536 wi 8,330,389 
1869 | 974,149 | 6,179,024 523,045 ee & 514 o 7,676,732 
1870 | 931,016 5,217,216 489,539 re Re 3,666 i 6,641,437 
1871 | 1,250,485 | 5,475,768 616,907 — *550,000 Be 23,467 ve 7,916,627 
1872 1,644,177 | 5,325,508 | 660,396 6,363 * 27,314 ” 7,663,758 
1873 | 1,396,375 | 4,681,588 717,540 293 ne 18,390 is 6,814,186 
1874 | 1,041,614 | 4,390,572 | 1,356,071 4,175 “ 18,491 sis 6,810,923 
1875 | 877,694 | 4,273,668 | 1,498,433 7,034 ws 11,982 a 6,668,811 
1876 | 613,190 | 3,855,040 | 1,438,111 9,888 ee 44,923 ve 5,961,152 
1877 | 471,448 | 8,238,612 | 1,317,265 > a 23,289 a 5,050,614 
1878 | 430,200 | 3,032,160 | 1,149,240 1,225 és 100,000 ox 4,712,825 
1879 | 407,219 | 3,035,788 | 1,034,216 90 R 230,895 §52,500 4,760,708 
1880 | 444,252 | 3,316,484 944,869 a we 201,297 §26,522 4,933,424 
1881 | 573,582 | 8,383,512 957,570 880 6 216,901 111,945 5,194,390 
1882 | 526,522 | 3,458,440 785,868 4,634 e 187,337 80,720 5,043,521 
1883 | 458,530 | 3,121,012 | ~ 736,810 10,534 a 176,442 77,195 | 4,580,523 
1884 396,059 | 3,114,472 | 1,062,471 15,469 = 160,404 77,935 4,826,810 
1885 | 378,665 | 2,940,872 1,062,514 18,295 - 155,309 70,414 4,626,069 
1886 | 366,294 | 2,660,784 | 1,187,189 32,535 1,148 117,250 63,139 4,428,339 
1887 394,579 | 2,471,004 1,481,990 72,003 18,517 158,533 68,775 4,665,401 
1888 | 817,241 | 2,500,104 | 1,690,477 34,205 13,273 147,154 34,802 | 4,737,256 
1889 434,784 2,459,352 | 2,695,629 37,305 58,871 119,703 47,339 5,852,983 
1890 460,285 | 2,354,240 | 2,182,563 20,808 86,664 75,888 | 80,524 5,260,972 
1891 | 559,231 | 2,305,596 | 2,030,312 27,380 115,182 145,459 98,149 5,281,309 
1892 575,299 | 2,617,824 | 2,164,391 26,097 226,284 158,917 108,763 | 5,877,575 
1893 651,286 | 2,684,504 | 2,167,794 12,561 | 421,385 | 141,326 108,110 | 6,186,966 4 
1894 | 1,156,717 | 2,867,816 | 2,330,282 33,401 787,099 217,024 | 109,392 | 7,501,731 
1895 | 1,315,929 | 2,960,344 | 2,150,561 26,060 879,748 206,115 | 102,734 | 7,641,491 


1896 | 1,073,360 | 8,220,348 | 2,132°979 14,350 | 1,068,808 


237,574 81,178 7,828,597 
1897 | 1,104,315 | 3,251,064 


81,024 | 9,889,728 


2,552,668 39,020 2,564,977 296,660 


| 
1898 | 1,201,743 | 3,349,028 | 2,750,348 10,676 3,990,698 291,496 84,467 11,678,456 
1899 | 1,623,320 | 3,418,000 | 2,838,446 15,582 | 6,246,732 | 327,545 63,459 | 14,533,084 
1900 | 1,070,920 | 3,229,628 | 2,871,578 14,494 | 6,007,611 | 316,220) 67,694 | 13,578/145 
1901 | 737,164 | 3,102,753 | 2,541,764 16,613 | 7,235,653 | 295,176 88,385 | 14,017,508 
1902 | 684,970 | 3,062,028 | 2,720,512 24,828 | 7,947,661 | 301,573 70,251 | 14,811,823 
1903 | 1,080,029 | 3,259,482 | 2.839'801 28,650 | 8,770,719 | 254,403 69,647 | 16,302731 
1904 | 1,146,109 | 3,252,045 | 2,714,984 76,025 | 8,424,226 7% 280,015 41,764 | 15,935,118 


1905 | 1,165,013 | 3,173,744 | 2,517,295 45,853 8,305,654 312,380 51,392 15,571,331 
1906 | 1,078,866 | 3,280,478 2,313,464 27,000 7,622,749 254,963 48,864 14,626,384 
1907 | 1,050,730 | 2,954,617 | 1,978,938 | 20,540 7,210,749 277,607 21,581 | 13,514,762 , 
1908 954,854 2,849,838 | 1,975,554 12,300 6,999,882 242,482 23,942 | 13,058,852 . 
1909 869,546 | 2,778,956 1,935,178 30,206 6,776,274 190,201 30,906 12,611,267 
1910 802,211 2,422,745 1,874,955 28,000 6,246,848 | 157,370 25,521 | 11,557,650 
1911 | 769,353 | 2,140,855 1,640,323 15,000 5,823,075 132,108 30,910 10,551,624 


1912 | 702,129 | 2,030,464 1,477,979 | 28,000 | 5,448,385 | 161,300 22,671 | 9,879,928 
1913 635,703 1,847,475 | 1,128,768 | 27,800 | 5,581,701 | 141,876 13,250 | 9,376,573 ‘ 
1914 528,873 | 1,755,236 | 1,059,674 26,581 5,237,353 111,475 9,754 8,728,946 
1915 562,819 | 1,397,793 | 1,060,703 | 25,830 | 5,140,228 | 78,784 3,781 8,269,938 
1916 459,370 1,090,194 913,951 33,000 | 4,508,532 | 67,072 **3,861 7,075,980 ; 


1917 | 349,038 °857,500 761,639 30,334 | 4,121,645 61,577 | **3,677 | 6,185,410 
1918 |  369:743 674,655 | 567,371 26,252 | 3,723,183) 44.724 | *#2'299 | 5°408°157 4 


ap cen eae 299,326,306 | 82,679,350 1,568,169 (137,611,514 | 8,719,129 2,259,166 594,532,155 | 


* Mines Department estimate of gold production to 1871. t Including gold dust to the value 
of £3,920 exported in 1850, t Not available. § Estimate prior to 17th August, 1880. \| 17th 
August to 31st December, 1880. {] Ist January to 30th June, ** Year ended 30th June. 
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The amount of gold raised in the Commonwealth in any one year attained its 
maximum in 1903, in which year Western Australia also reached its hichest point. 
For the other States of the Commonwealth the years in which the greatest yields were 
obtained were as follows: -New South Wales, 1852; Victoria, 1856 3 Queensland, 1900 ; 
South Australia, 1904, and Tasmania, 1899. 

The following table shews the quantity in fine ounces of gold raised in each State 
and in the Commonwealth during each of the last ten years, the value of one ounce fine 
being taken at £4 4s. 114d. :— 


QUANTITY OF GOLD PRODUCED IN THE COMMONWEALTH, 1909 TO 1918. 


| | | | = 
Year. | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q'land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania.) Nor. Ter. | C’wealth. 
| | 


| 
| | | 


| 
Fine ozs. Fine ozs. Fine ozs. | Fine ozs. Fine ozs. | Fine ozs. | Fine ozs. | Fine ozs. 

O00 Site 204,709) 654,222) 455,580) eA 1,595,270) 44,777 7,323| 2,968,992 
1910)... 188,856, 570,363) 441,402) 6,592) 1,470,633) 37,048) 6,008 | 2,720,902 
LOT ¥81,121) 504,000 386,165) 3,531) 1,370,868) 31,101 7,277) 2,484,063 
19f2 165,295; 480,131! 347,946 6,592] 1,282,659) 37,973] 5,337} 2,325,933 
BIS ie ee 149,657) 434,933) 265,735) 6,545| 1,314,044! 33,400) 3,119] 2,207,433 
LOLs. 124,507) 413,218) 249,468| 6,258) 1,232,978| 26,243) 2,296) 2,054,968 
LOLS... 132,498) 329,068 249,711) 6,081; 1,210,113! 18,547 *890! 1,946,908 
ISTG =e 108,145) 256,653) 215,162 7,769} 1,061,399) 15,790 909)| 1,665,827 
POUT ae 82,170} 201,873) 179,305} Cee 970,318) 14,496 +866] 1,456,169 
1918 .. 87,045) 158,827, 133,570 6,180) 876,512) 10,529) $525) 1,273,188 


} r j } { | 


* 1st January to 30th June. + Year ended 30th June. ‘ 


3. Changes in Relative Positions of States as Gold Producers.—A glance at the 
figures in the table shewing the value of gold raised will sufficiently explain the enormous 
increase in the population of Victoria during the period 1851 to 1861, when an average of 
over 40,000 persons reached the State each year. With the exception of the year 1889, 
when its output was surpassed by that of Queensland, Victoria maintained its position 
as the chief gold-producer for a period of forty-seven years, or up to 1898, when its 
production was outstripped by that of Western Australia, the latter State from this year 
onward contributing practically half, and so far as recent years are concerned more than 
half the entire yield of the Commonwealth. New South Wales occupied the second place 
on the list until 1874, when Queensland returns exceeded those of the parent State, a 
condition of things that has been maintained ever since. South Australia has occupied 
the position of lowest contributor to the total gold yield of the Commonwealth since the 
year 1871. Taking the average of the last ten years, the relative position of each State 
in regard to the gold production of the Commonwealth was as follows :— 


RELATIVE POSITION OF STATES AS GOLD PRODUCERS, 1909 TO 1918. 


| 
Average of [Percentage | | average of [Percentage 
State. Gold Gonimon State. | Gold CanintGne 
Production, | Production, 
l1909 to 1918.| Wealth. 1909 to 1918,| Wealth. 
| | 
| 
Ozs. i Ozs. 
Commonwealth eos 100°0 || New South Wales .. 142,400 6°7 
Western Australia .. | 1,238,480 58:7 || Tasmania gare 26,990 hog! 
Victoria .. Ae 400,329 19:0 || South Australia .. 6,380 0:3 
Queensland Ae 292,404 | 13:8 || Northern Territory | 3,455 0:2 
I 


4. Methods of Gold Mining adopted in Each State.—(i) New South Wales. In New 
South Wales the earlier “‘ rushes”? were to surface alluvial or shallow-sinking grounds. 
Many of these were apparently soon worked out, but there is reason to believe that 
in some instances payable results would be obtained by treating the rejected wash-dirt 
on more scientific principles. With the exhaustion of the surface deposits discoveries 
were made by sinking to what are called deep alluvial leads, representing the beds of ald 
drainage channels in Pliocene and Pleistocene times. The first of these deep alluvial leads 
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was discovered at Forbes, in New South Wales, in 1862. The Tertiary deep leads at 
Gulgong were discovered in 1871. Cretaceous leads occur at Tibooburra, and detrital 
gold has been found in permo-carboniferous conglomerates at Tallawang. The method 
of dredging is at present being extensively used for winning gold from the beds of running 
streams, and from loose river flats and other wet ground where sinking would be 
impracticable. The system was introduced from New Zealand, where it was originally 
applied with great success on the Clutha River, and practically all the auriferous rivers 
of New South Wales have been worked by dredges. Hydraulic sluicing is employed 
also in several places, the necessary machinery being fitted to a pontoon for convenience 
in moving from place to place. The quantity of alluvial gold obtained, other than by 
dredging, amounted to 2,508 ozs. in 1918, the chief yields being—Hill End, 150 ozs. ; 
Windeyer, 189 ozs. ; Major’s Creek, 286 ozs. ; Sofala, 145 ozs. ; Uralla, 127 ozs. ; 
Tumbarumba, 227 ozs. ; Corowa, 388 ozs.; Kiandra, 129 ozs. The quantity obtained by 
dredging was 21,050 ozs.; the largest returns being obtained at Araluen, 6.712 ozs. ; 
Adelong, 8,628 ozs. ; Gundagai, 5,178 ozs. The dredges in operation during 19158 
numbered 63, of which 17 were of the bucket type and 46 were suction plants. 
In the recovery of gold 12 bucket dredges and 1 pumping plant were employed, 
while 5 bucket dredges and 45 pumping plants were engaged in the winning 
of stream tin. The value of the plants in operation was estimated at £330,764, 
The quantity of gold won from quartz amounted to 45,345 ozs. At the 
present time the Cobar district is the chief centre of the production from quartz, 
the yields from the Cobar and Canbelego fields included therein being respectively 
14,630 ozs. and 15,511 ozs. Next come the Wellington field with 4,065 ozs. ; Hill 
Grove, 2,210 ozs.; Hill End, 1,956 ozs.; Wyalong, 1,300 ozs; and Peak Hill, 
1,174 ozs. 

The table below shews as far as can be ascertained the yield from alluvial and quartz 
mining in each of the principal districts during 1918. Owing to the circumstance that 
it was impossible to obtain complete returns from all the mine and battery owners the 
total for the State necessarily falls short of that given in preceding pages. 


GOLD WON IN NEW SOUTH WALES, ALLUVIAL AND QUARTZ, 1918. 


Alluvial. 
District. Ounct thas = Quartz. Total. 
Deedving: Dredging. | 
et Wee 
| Ozs. Ozs. Ozs | Ozs. 
Albert oe +: A Te 41 7 os | 41 
Bathurst .. a ~~ a 399 5 2,002 | 2,401 
Clarence and Richmond ue on 36 5 | 162 203 
Cobar is Mi “a = 19 | ate 30,141 30,160 
Hunter and Macleay bie ag me me 304 304 
Lachlan .. ar as be 16, +) 5,178 | 2,089 7,282 
Mudgee... ne re a 253 a | 5,245 5,498 
New England oe i te 45 | is 84 129 
Peel and Uralla a Ns “ns 227 | 174 | 2,212 2,613 
Southern .. ies ie hs 357_| 6,883 | 571 7,811 
Tambaroora and Turon si bas 302 | 176 1,956 2,434 
Tumut and Adelong - i 814 | 8,634 |* 579 10,027 
SE Ce ae Se ee 
Total r .. | 2,508 | 21,050 | 45,345 | 68,903 


(ii) Victoria. Lode mining predominates in Victoria, although a considerable 
amount of gold is obtained from alluvial workings, both surface and deep leads. The 
deepest mines in Australia are found in the Bendigo district, where there are two shafts 
4,614 and 4,318 feet deep respectively. Altogether there were some five years ago no less 
than fifty-three shafts in this district which had reached a depth of over 2,090 feet. 
A considerable amount of attention is given to dredging and hydraulic sluicing, particularly 
in the Beechworth, Maryborough, Castlemaine, Ararat, Stawell, Gippsland, and Ballarat 
districts, the number of plants in operation at the end of 1918 being 67, of which 21 
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were bucket dredges, 12 pumps, 29 jet elevators, and 5 sluicing by gravitation. The 
total quantity of gold won by dredging and sluicing in 1918 was 33,983 ozs. Tin to 
the value of £22,366 was also won. The yields from alluvial workings and quartz 
reefs, as returned (in crude ounces) from the chief mining districts of the State during 
last year, were as follows :— 


GOLD WON IN VICTORIA, ALLUVIAL AND QUARTZ, 1918. 


District. | Alluvial. | Quartz. | Total. 
Ozs. | Ozs. Ozs. 

Ararat and Stawell ae a. aoa 3:3503——| 2,140 5,643 
Ballarat ys ae ih a 4,654 | 6,327 10,981 
Beechworth oe a} cE ae || 30,037 | 13,017 43,054 
Bendigo oe a a ST) 705 | 80,931 81,636 
Castlemaine... _ a nae REE melenee 24,955 
Gippsland =e ce xe ae Baloo || 3,117 6,250 
Maryborough .. us ra +. 1,090 1,526 12,616 
Total 7 ae nel | 60,850 | 124,285 | 185,135 


| | 


The largest output from lode mines in 1918 was furnished by the Carlisle (Bendigo) 
with 10,071 ozs., followed by the A.1 Gaffney’s Creek with 9,244 ozs.; the Ajax at 
Daylesford, with 6,767 ozs.; the Virginia (Bendigo) with 6,057 ozs.; and the North 
British (Tarrengower) with 5,330 ozs. It is hoped that the consolidation of the mines 
in the “ Central area”? at Bendigo will result in a more extended treatment of the 
low-grade ore. Of the deep alluvial mines the Chiltern Valley (Beechworth) produced 
5,685 ozs., and the Duke and Main Leads in the Maryborough area returned 4,593 ozs. 
In dredging, Cock’s Pioneer, at Beechworth, was the most successful, with 8,023 ozs. 


(iii) Queensland. Operations in Queensland are at present chiefly confined to 
reefing, and to the production of gold in connexion with the smelting of copper and other 
ores, the yield from alluvial in 1918 being only 860 ozs., while the quantity produced 
from stone treated was 46,855 ozs. ; from copper and other ores 83,343 ozs. ; and from 
old tailings 2,513 ozs.; making a total production of 133,571 ozs., valued at £567,371. 
The yields from the principal fields are given below :— 


GOLD WON IN QUEENSLAND, ALLUVIAL AND QUARTZ, 1918. 


| From e 
| x Copper an 
District. Attayiale | Spm tene other Ores Total. 
Tailings. 
= 2 Fine ozs. Fine ozs. Fine ozs. Fine ozs. 
Charters Towers .. an ne 47 17,335 4 17,386 
Gympie .. a ne Ae 29 18,081 1,070 19,180 
Mount Morgan as ae se 34 67 78,969 79,070 
Ravenswood ist a he oe 567 85 685 
Croydon .. ic co o8 ne 464 329 793 
Etheridge, Oaks and Woolgar aK 98 5,027 596 5,721 
Cloncurry .. ae Pies ae Pi - | 3,851 3,851 
Gladstone .. ec ae ae Oe | 63 | 302 432 
Clermont .. oe “ie ae Sole 84 400 567 
Chillagoe . Ss ae x ans 4,082 93 4,175 
Mount Peter ae a ee ie 907 . 907 
Other districts ae ee aes 469 178 157 804 
Motal a. A Bees 860 46,855 85,856 1333574 
! 7 : = = 


Included in the total alluvial gold from “‘ other’ districts is an amount of 143 ozs. 
from the Palmer field, while the Coen and Batavia River fields contributed 118 ozs. and 


114 ozs. respectively. 
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(iv) South Australia. In South Australia alluvial gold has been worked for many 
years in the gullies round Adelaide, while a fair amount of gold has been obtained by 
this method at Teetulpa, in the northern area. The battery and cyanide returns as 
published in the Mining Review shew that the chief producing centres in 1918 were 
Deloraine and Tarcoola. 


(v) Western Australia. The auriferous deposits of Western Australia may be 
grouped under three headings—(1) superficial deposits, (2) deposits in beds of con- 
glomerate, and (3) lode and vein deposits. The first class includes a number of deposits 
of alluvial type, either in the beds of existing watercourses or in deep leads, up to 100 
feet or more below present surface level. Associated with these are deposits of crystal- 
line gold in “ pug,” oxide of iron, and soft weathered.portions of underlying bed rock. 
Considerable areas of auriferous surface soil are also found, and these have apparently 
originated from the denudation by weathering of the bed rock and its associated veins. 
The shallow surface deposits have been worked by ground sluicing wherever water was 
available, but most of the ground has been worked by “‘dry-blowing.” The pug 
and clayey bedrock are usually treated in puddling machines. In regard to (2) it may be 
noted that in several localities on the Pilbara goldfield and in one on the Yalgoo, gold 
has been found in conglomerate of the Nullagine series of rocks, now tentatively accepted 
as of Cambrian age. The gold is crystalline and is confined to the interstitial cementing 
material. Occasional occurrences of gold are met with in laterite conglomerate of ter- 
tiary and post tertiary age, and at Kintore in conglomerate of the same age. Lode and 
vein deposits alluded to in (3) are found in great variety in Western Australia. The 
gold is always found associated with iron pyrites in the unoxidised portions of the lodes, 
and often also with copper pyrites, arsenical pyrites and galena. Tellurides of gold 
occur at times. The principal auriferous rocks are of very great geological age, most 
probably pre-Cambrian, and possibly Archean, and have all been subjected to intense 
metamorphism. It is found that the rich veins are not restricted to any one particular 
description of rock—granite, quartz, porphyry, quartz dolerite, diorite, &c., and even 
metamorphic sedimentary country rock, have been found to carry them in various parts 
of the State. The total production of gold from all sources during 1918 was 876,512 
ounces, of which only about 0.1 per cent. was alluvial. The yields in each district were 
as shewn below :— 


GOLD WON IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA, ALLUVIAL, QUARTZ, ETC., 1918. 


Dollied | 
Goldfields. Alluvial. | and | Crushed. Total. 
Specimens. | 

Fine ozs. Fine ozs. Fine ozs. Fine ozs. 

East Coolgardie ot ae Pe) 155 239 24,429 524,823 
East Murchison - “ ical T7 4 353 | 28,851 | 29,211 
Mount Margaret oe x oa. | 219 | 860 84,268 85,347 
Murchison .. = = ae 140 1,391 | 61,755 63,286 
North Coolgardie .. e af 42 | 212 36,576 36,830 
Coolgardie He << an 124 | 247 7,592 7,963 
Phillips River a he Bet re ay 4,479 4,479 
North-east Coolgardie ms wa 25 | 45 | 3,630 3,700 
Yilgarn ie mC ~ oe Be | sy 70,766 70,766 
Broad Arrow ae Te ne al 190 | 1,079 2,857 4,126 
Peak Ell yn oa ois es 26 32 | 1,031 1,089 
Pilbara 4 ie % 64 3 | 3,682 3,749 
Dundas... oi we a Sa 998 14,951 15,949 
Yalgoo_ oe ye Ae oa at 4 4,394 4,398 
West Pilbara a v9 = 28 10 82 120 
Kimberley nig oi Ef 15 <3 15 
Other goldfields 195 195 
Total a ae aa 1,035 5,473 849,538 856,046 
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The figures in the previous table are compiled from returns from the individual mines, 
and are somewhat incomplete; the total is therefore less than that shewn on page 445, 
which represents mint and export returns. 


(vi) Tasmania. The yield from Tasmania in gold mining is chiefly obtained from 
quartz reefing, and the returns from each district in 1918 are given below :— 


GOLD WON IN TASMANIA, 1918. 
District. Total. || District. i ‘Total. 
Ozs. 1 Ozs. 
Beaconsfield bd Eee 2.042 ee Wists © a 
Mathinna .. of Ae 898 | Golconda \ 513 
Mt. Victoria Aa | || Lilydale .. ovr 
Warrentinna He | 1.085 || Mt, Claude ce ae 36 
Mt. Cameron a || West Coast a ae 6,368 
Lefroy a = an | Te A —_—_—___——. 
| Totat = “ 10,899 


2,041 ounces were produced by the Tasmania Gold Mine, at Beaconsfield. During 
the year 1918, about 6,400 ounces of gold were produced from the ores treated at the 
reduction works of the Mt. Lyell Mining and Railway Co. Ltd. 


(vil) Northern Territory. Pine Creek was for some years the chief mining field in 
the Northern Territory, and operations have for a long period been carried on in a 
desultory manner, chiefly by Chinese labour. The metal is also worked at Bridge 
Creek, Union Reefs, Golden Dyke, Fletcher’s Gully, Tanami, and Brock’s Creek fields. 


5. Remarkable Masses of Gold.—Allusion has already been made in preceding Year 
Books to the discovery of “‘ nuggets”’ and other remarkable masses of gold, but it is not 
proposed to repeat this information in the present issue. (See Year Book No. 4, 
page 500.) 


6. Modes of Occurrence of Gold in Australia.—This subject has been alluded to at 
some length in preceding issues of the Year Book, but considerations of space will not 
permit of repetition in the present issue. 


7. Place of the Commonwealth in the World’s Gold Production.—In the table given 
below will be found the estimated value of the world’s gold production, and the share 
of the Commonwealth therein during the ten years 1909 to 1918. The figures given 
in the table have been compiled chiefly from returns obtained directly by the 
Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics from the gold-producing countries of 
the world. 

WORLD’S GOLD PRODUCTION, 1909 TO 1918. 


| , . Percentage of 
Year | World's Production | Gaimmonweaien | Commonwealth on 
| ’ 
| £ iB of 
1909 x bt stow dl 93,306,000 12,611,000 13.52 
1910 by ae Aon 93,608,000 11,561,000 12.35 
1911 fa BP ae 95,093,000 10,547,000 | 11.09 
1912 a8 ie ee 96,885,000 9,880,000 10.20 
1913 < ee af 93,530,000 9,377,000 | 10.02 
1914 Ar 5 ab 90,244,000 8,730,000 9.67 
1915 ee ah a 95,638,000 8,270,000 8.65 
1916 ae su a 93,120,000 7,076,000 7.60 
1917 bes Ba on 87,961,000 6,185,000 | Th} 
1918 an a a 78,852,000 5,408,000 | 6.86 
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While the production of gold in the Commonwealth shews a considerable decrease 
during the twenty years from 1897 to 1918, the world’s total production increased by 
nearly 64 per cent. in the same period. The following table will be found interesting as 
shewing the various foreign countries where the chief increases have taken place during 
the interval in question :— 


GOLD YIELD, VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1897 TO 1918. 


| 
Country. 1897. 1900. 1916. 1917. | 1918. 
| | 
£ | £ £ £ £ 

United States 11,787,000 | 16,269,000 | 18,715,000 16,912,000, 13,841,000 
Canada 1,240,000 5,742,000 3,952,000 3,138,000) 2,972,000 
Costa Rica .. 2,000 31,000 202,000 | 200,000 161,000 
Colombia ee <e <% 1,095,000 1,031,000, 958,000 
Transvaal .. .. | 11,654,000 | 1,481,000 39,490,000 | 38,306,000, 35,759,000 
Rhodesia ae 800 308,000 3,952,000 3,544,000, 2,682,000 
Gold Coast 85,000 | 38,000 1,630,000 1,549,000 1,338,000 
Madagascar Pil 8,500 | 142,000 198,000 126,000, 88,000 
India ok -- | 1,571,000 | 1,893,000 2,303,000 2,222,000) 2,060,000 
Corea 208,000 | 371,000 | 885,000 | 691,000 678,000 
Japan ne aK 142,000 290,000 1,274,000 1,150,000 1,155,000 
Netherlands East Indies | 24,000 | 112,000 518,000 529,000 431,000 


The largest increase amongst the more important producing countries was recorded 
in the Transvaal, where the production more than trebled itself in the twenty years 
1897 to 1918. During the last three years, however, as the table shews, there has been 
a decline in every instance except in the case of Japan. 


The next table shews the average yearly value in order of importance of the yield 
in the chief gold producing countries for the decennium 1909-18. 


AVERAGE ANNUAL VALUE, GOLD YIELD, CHIEF PRODUCING COUNTRIES, 
1909 TO 1918. 


Country. Value. Country. Value. 
£ 8 
Transvaal 36,190,000 Rhodesia bs 3,126,000 
United States ad 18,643,000 | Canada Ps tl 2,929,000 
Australasia a -- | 10,488,000 || India .. a ul 2,250,000 
Commonwealth 8,965,000 New Zealand 1,471,000 
Russia .. 5,441,000 Gold Coast 1,397,000 
Mexico 3,458,000 Japan .. 1,028,000 


re ae 


The comparison has been restricted to countries where the average for the period 
is in excess of a million sterling. 


8. Employment in Gold Mining.—The number of persons engaged in gold mining 


in each State in 1901 and during each of the last five years is shewn in the following 
table :— 


PERSONS EMPLOYED IN GOLD MINING, 1901 AND 1914 TO 1918. 


Year. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. 8. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Nor. Ter. | C’ wealth, 
No, No, No. No. No. No, vO. i 

1901 12,064 | 27,387 9,438 1,000 | 19,771 LiL “300 70.972 
1914 3,443 | 10,398 2,793 | 375 | 12,110 402 180 29,701 
1915 2,888 | 8,755 2,766 | 200 |) 11,3238 215 99 | 26,246 
1916 2,317 6,402 1,900 150 9,824 176 99 20,868 
1917 1,823 6,069 1,375 | 150 8,752 155 92 18 416 
1918 | 2,540 3,547 929 100 | 7,790 125 84 | 15,115 
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§ 3. Platinum and the Platinoid Metals. 


1. Platinum.—(i) New South Wales. The existence of platinum was first noted in 
New South Wales in 1851 by Mr. S. Stutchbury, who found a small quantity near Orange. 
Since the year 1878 small quantities of the metal have been obtained from beach sands 
in the northern coastal district. Platiniferous ore was noted in 1889 at Broken Hill. 
The deposits at present worked in the State are situated at Platina in the Fifield 
division, near Parkes, and the production in 1918 amounted to 607 ozs., valued at £7,075, 
while the total production recorded for the period 1894-1918 amounted to 14,680 ozs., 
valued at £44,584. 


At Platina, gold is found in association with the platinum, and it is estimated that 
there are 200 acres of metalliferous country sufficiently rich to yield a satisfactory return, 
provided it were worked on a large scale with an abundant water supply. 


(ii) Victoria. In Gippsland, Victoria, the metal has been found in association with 
copper. The production of platinum in 1913 amounted to 127 ozs., and was contained 
in matte produced by the Gippsland Copper, Platinum, and Gold Mining and Smelting 
Company, from ores raised from the old mine at Cooper’s Creek. There was no pro- 
duction during the last five years. 


2. Osmium, Iridium, etc. (i) New South Wales. Small quantities of osmium, 
iridium, and rhodium are found in various localities. As far back as 1860, the Rev. 
W. B. Clarke stated that he found native iridium. Platinum, associated with iridium 
and osmium, has been found in the washings from the Aberfoil River, about 15 miles 
from Oban; on the beach sands of the northern coast; in the gem sand at Bingara, 
Mudgee, Bathurst, and other places. In some cases, as for example in the beach sands 
of Ballina, the osmiridium and other platinoid metals amount to as much as 40 per cent. 
of the platinum, or about 28 per cent. of the whole metallic content. 


(ii) Victoria. In Victoria, iridosmine has been found near Foster, and at Waratah 
Range, South Gippsland. 


(iii) Tasmania. For many years osmiridium has been known to exist in the bed 
of the Savage River, on the West Coast, and in rivulets and creeks in the serpentine 
country, but it was not until early in 1911 that efforts were made to work the deposits. 
During that year the price paid for the mineral reached £7 10s. per oz., and about 100 
men were engaged in the search for it. The quantity produced amounted to 271 ozs., 
valued at £1,188. In 1912 the production was 779 ozs., valued at £5,742, or an average 
of £7 7s. 9d. per oz. The production in 1913 amounted to 1,261 ozs., valued at £12,016, 
in 1914 to 1,019 ozs., valued at £10,076, in 1915 to 247 ozs., valued at £1,581, in 1916 
to 222 ozs., valued at £1,899, in 1917 to 332 ozs., valued at £4,898, and in 1918 to 
1,607 ozs., valued at £44,833. A specimen found by a prospector at the Whyte River 
weighed 2 ozs. 8 dwts. 7 grs. A new and valuable discovery was made in 1917 in a creek 
between the Mt. Stewart silver mine and the Meredith Range. Nearly the whole of 
the production in 1918 was obtained from the alluvial diggings at Mt. Stewart. It 
is stated that the selling price occasionally reached as high as £40 per oz., but this 
extraordinary value was dependent on causes which were not too well known. Owing 
to the war, however, the market in 1914 was for a time closed, but a parcel of 13 ozs. 
forwarded to America was sold at an average of £5 lds. 6d. per oz. The declining 
production in 1915 and 1916 was due to difficulty in disposing of the metal. In 1917 
the price increased from £11 to £18 10s. per 0z., and for selected parcels £22 10s. per oz. 
was paid, while in 1918 the remarkable price of £37 5s. per oz. was reached. Besides 
a steady and increasing use in the manufacture of fountain pens there is a demand 


for iridium and osmiridium for hard platinum jewellery. 
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§ 4. Silver. 


1. Occurrence in Each State.—Particulars regarding the occurrence of silver in each 
State will be found in preceding Year Books, Nos. 1 to 5, but considerations of space 
preclude the repetition of this matter in the present volume. 


2. Development of Silver Mining.—In illustration of the development of silver 
mining in Australia the following table has been compiled, shewing the production of 
silver, silver-lead and ore, and lead from each State during the years 1881, 1891, 1901, 
and the five years ending 1918 :— 


PRODUCTION OF SILVER AND LEAD, AUSTRALIA, 1881 TO 1918. 


! 
Year. NS.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust. Tas. Nor. Ter.| C'wealth 
| 
| | 
2 ponte i | 
£ , eh Ak ple ee. £ £ £ | @ 

1881 e 14,651 | 5,021 | 13,494 | 1,182 11,224 50 ee 45,622 
1891 2. | 2,021,614) C277 50,000 | 1,787 250, 52,284 | 4,140 | 3,736,352 
1901 .. | 1,954,964 | 6,657 | 69,234 3,196 7,609 | 206,228 | 710 | 2,248,598 
1914 -- | 3,611,369 | 2,188 | 38,640 | 529 69,512 96,225 545 | 3,819,008 
1915 o2 | SO20, LOL | L77Le) 84,610) | 902 63,629 91,689) ..* 3,513,702 
1916 .. | 4,084,623 | 3,338 | 50,588 | 5,173 | 109,221 | 153,796 71,068 4,407,807 
1917 .- | 5,110,096 | 1,406 55,181 12,351 178,872 | 152,122 | +275 5,510,303 
1918 .. | 5,739,509 | 1,319 | 36,645 10,492 | 189,636 127,176 +200 | 6,104,977 

} | “aa 

. Ist January to 30th June. t Year ended 30th June. 


The figures quoted for New South Wales in the above tablé represent the 
net value of the product (excluding zinc) of the silver-lead mines of the State. In 
explanation of the values thus given, it must be noted that the metallic contents 
of the larger portion of the output from the silver-lead mines in the State are 
extracted outside New South Wales, and the Mines Department considered, therefore, 
that the State should not take full credit for the finished product. Hence the net value 
referred to above relates to that of the ore, concentrates, and bullion, as declared by the 
several companies to the Customs Department at date of export. The real importance 
of the State as a producer of silver, lead, and zine is thus to some extent lost sight of. 
The next table, however, which indicates the quantity of these metals locally produced, 
and the contents by average assay of concentrates exported during the last five years, 


will shew the estimated total production and the value accruing to the Commonwealth 
from the three metals :— 


TOTAL PRODUCTION FROM SILVER-LEAD MINES OF NEW SOUTH WALES, 
1914 TO 1918. 


Metal Produced within Australia, Contents of Concentrates exported, 
Yeur. 7 —\% =. ee ae _—_ ¥3 as = ae z 
Silver. Lead. Spelter. Value. Silver. Lead. Zinc. Value. 
oz8. fine. | tons. tons. g | ozs. fine. | tons. tons. £ 
1914 .. | 5,481,286 99,925 5,014 2,592,322 | 7,879,240 | 88,173 146,400 3,004,248 
1915 .. | 5,302,199 101,090 5,308 3,267,736 | 5,222,927 | $9,455 90,232 3,176,434 
1916 .. | 6,382,518 | 128,488 5,277 5,238,276 | 6,107,280 115,606 98,843 3,861,018 
LOLT' 3 7,562,286 | 138,006 4,694 5,765,094 | 7,581,129 | 129,820 78,722 5,052,237 
1918 .. | 8,724,018 | 155,306 5,622 | 6,744,034 | 9,838,971 | 152,269 106,356 | 5,901,180 
The 


figures given above are quoted on the authority of the Mines Department of 


New South Wales, which in the year 1918 amended the totals for si 


lver previously 
published for the years 1915-17. 
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3. Chief Centres of Silver Production——Broken Hill 


the great centre of silver production in Australia, 


(i) New South Wales, 


closed throughout the year. 


closed, the production was returned at 1,020,000 tons, 
£4,480,000 as compared with £3,342,000 in 1915. 


(a) Broken Hill. 
in this district is given in preceding issues of the Year Book, 

of ore from the mines in this division amounted to 1,744,000 to 
in the history of the field, but owing to the dislocation caused 
raised in 1914 decreased to 1,442,000 tons. 
1,505,000 tons, but the British Junction, N 


5 bot 


New South 
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Wales, is 


A description of the silver-bearing area 
During 1913 the output 


ns, the highest recorded 
by the war the quantity 
For 1915 the production was returned as 
orth Junction Lead and Block 10 mines were 
During 1916, when the Junction North mine remained 
but the value of the output was 


For the year 1917 the production of 
ore was stated at 1,031,000 tons, and for 1918, 1,251,161 tons. 


Although the returns are not complete in all cases, the following table relating to 


the mines at Broken Hill will give some idea of the richness of the field :-— 


RETURNS OF BROKEN HILL SILVER MINES TO END OF 1918. 


| ‘ alue dividends « 
Min | 4 ae ae d Read ; Sani nae Paid 
| ee end of 1918. | to end of 1918. 
g £ A 

Broken Hill Proprietary Co. Ltd. .. 3,000,000 *47,477,669 11,554. 640 
Broken Hill Proprietary Block 14 Co. Ltd. 155,000 3,763,616 614,660 
British Broken Hill Proprietary Co. Ltd. 339,000 4.418.529 821,280 
Broken Hill Proprietary Block 10 Co. Ltd. 1,000,000 4,737,267 1,400,000 
Sulphide Corporation Ltd. (Central Mine) 1,050,000 | +20,273,422 2,551,875 
Broken Hill South Silver Mining Co. 800,000 9,687,776 2,475,500 
North Broken Hill Mining Co. Ltd. 600,000 6,259,421 1,963,940 
Broken Hill Junction Lead Mining Co. 150,000 1,155,049 87,500 
Junction North Broken Hill Mine .. 375,000 2,514,506 133,629 
The Zinc Corporation Ltd. \| 2,828 677 10,000 
Barrier South Ltd. 168,000 Lodo 7 50,000 
Totals 7,637,000 103,267,449 | 21,663,024 
* The value of the ores purchased during the years 1908 to 1914 is not included. ¢ Output 


understated owing to incomplete returns. 


'| Not available. 


(6) Yerranderie. The mines in the Yerranderie division in the Southern Mining 
District produced 317,459 ozs. of silver in 1918, besides 670 ozs. of gold, and 883 tons 
of lead, the total production being valued at £88,000. 


(c) Cobar. A considerable quantity of silver is obtained from the Great Cobar 
Mine and attached properties, the production in 1914 amounting to 24,305 ozs. Owing 
to the dislocation of the industry caused by the war the yield in 1915 fell to 1,838 ozs., 
but it rose again in 1916 to nearly 48,000 ozs., and in 1918 to 98,000 ozs. 


(d) Sunny Corner. In this division of the: Bathurst Mining District ore to the 
estimated value of £28,000 was raised during 1918. 


(e) Other Areas. Small quantities were produced during the year in the Condobolin ~ 
Division of the Lachlan District, in the Hillgrove, Tingha, and Glen Innes Divisions of 
the Peel and Uralla Mining District, and in the New England Mining District. 


(ii) Zasmania. The production of silver-lead ore in 1918 was 7,241 tons, valued at 
£127,176, to which the Zeehan Mines contributed 1,964 tons, valued at £39,000. In 
the Mt. Farrell District the North Mt. Farrell contributed 2,000 tons, valued at £26,000, 
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while the Magnet Mines returned a yield of 2,000 tons, valued at £49,000, and the Round 
Hill, Mt. Claude, about 500 tons, valued at £7,000. The silver contents of the copper 
ores treated at the Mt. Lyell works amounted in 1918 to 314,000 ozs. 


(iii) Queensland. The yield for the chief silver-producing centres in 1918 was as 
follows :—Charters Towers, silver £1,128, lead £306 ; Cloncurry, silver £5,777; Etheridge, 
silver £3,145, lead £4,841: Mt. Morgan, silver £5.003: Herberton, silver £6,558, lead 
£332; Chillagoe, silver £1,166 ; Stanthorpe, silver £4,800, lead £643. 


(iv) South Australia. Rich specimens of silver ore have been discovered at Miltalie 
and Poonana, in the Franklin Harbour district, also at Mount Malvern and Olivaster, 
near Rapid Bay, and in the vicinity of Blinman and Farina. The surrounding district is 
highly mineralized, but, so far, has not been thoroughly prospected. The production of 
silver and silver-lead ore in 1918 was valued at £10,000. 


(v) Western Australia. The quantity of silver obtained as a by-product and exported 
in 1918 was 109,830 ozs., valued at £22,711. In addition, lead and silver-lead to the 
value of £3,045, and 5,489 tons of pig lead, valued at £163,880, were exported. 


(vi) Northern Territory. Silver-lead ores are found near Pine Creek, and at 
Mount Shoebridge near Brock’s Creek railway station. 


4. World’s Production of Silver.—The world’s production of silver during the last 
ten years for which particulars are available is estimated to have been as follows :— 


WORLD’S PRODUCTION OF SILVER, 1999 TO 1918. 


eel ——= = 


Year... .. | 1909. | 1910. 


j y j : 
1911. 1912. 1913. 1914. 1915, 1916. | 917. | 1918. 
n air | ; 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


World’s production | | 
in 1,000 fine ozs.* | 227,291 | 240,223) 254,214) 250,979) 214,891) 171,429, 185,443 168,693 172,640 177,453 
1 z 2 | | | | 


* Add 000 to figures for fine ounces. 


| 
| | 
} 


The Commonwealth’s share in the world’s silver production in 1918 was estimated 
at 11,000,000 ounces, or about 6 per cent. on the total production. The figures, which 
are given on the authority of ‘ The Mineral Industry,” have been considerably amended 
since the last issue. 5 


According to returns furnished by the secretary of the Australian Metal Exchange 
silver to the amount of 9,920,000 ozs. was extracted in Australia during 1918, while 
concentrates exported or sold for export were estimated to contain 5,667,000 ozs. 


5. Prices of Silver.—As the production of silver is dependent to a very large extent. 
on the price realised, a statement of the average price per standard ounce in the London 
market at various periods and during the last seven years is given below :— 


PRICE OF SILVER, 1881 TO 1918. 


Year - i -» | 1881. | 1891. | 1901. | 1911. | 1913. | 1914. | 1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. 


Pence per standard oz. hoe 51Zz | 45yy | 27H | 2H | 2H | 2H | WH | 81H | 408% 473 


During the month of November, 1906, owing to the small sales in New York, and also to 
the fact that the Indian, American, and Mexican Governments were all buying silver 
the price rose to 334d., the highest realised since 1893, when the average stood at 36 id. 
The high average in 1917 was succeeded by a further rise to 47$d. in 1918, the monthl 
averages ranging from 43.2d. in March to 494d. in September and October. Prices in 
1919 shewed a sensational rise. Beginning with an average of about 48d. per ounce 
during each of the first four months of the year, prices rose rapidly until in September 


the high average of 61.9d. was reached, followed by 63.44. i i 
ie Ere y 63.4d. in October, 70d. in November, 


-— 
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6. Employment in Silver Mining. —The number of persons employed in silver mining 
in 1901 and during each of the last five years 1s given below :— 


HEBEL OF BESUNS eI ANN IN MEE pe NS ve AND AMG TO PP Mex 


) 
| 


Year. | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | | W. Aust. bessrhont Nor. Ter. | C’ wealth. 
| 
; | No. | No. No. | No. bine: No. Wo. | Wo, 
1901 .» | 6,298 a 4)” |P)*150) 4p 2,414* ij 8,902t 
1914 o- |) 8,242 a. 130 | Ry | 100 49] 10 8,998 
1915 .. | 5,564 ro ee 490 | 25 | 70 519 86 6,313 
1916 Bs | 6,461 | oA | 62 25 | §244 555 86 7,433 
1917 | 7,619 | xe 71 ae | §328 646 33 8,697 
1918 Sh 76585 u, O8 aie Filet | we$382 631 10 8,706 
| | | 


* Including copper miners. 7+ Included in South Australia. t Thalnding copper miners in Tasmania. 
§ Lead ore. 


As the table shews, the bulk of the employment was in New South Wales and 
Tasmania, the quantity of silver raised in the other States, excepting Queensland, being 
unimportant. 


§ 5. Copper. 


1. Production of Copper.—The production of copper in the various States of the 
Commonwealth has been influenced considerably by the ruling prices, which have 
undergone extraordinary fluctuations. The quantity and value of the local production 
as reported and credited to the mineral industry in earlier years and for 1914 to 1918 
are shewn in the following tables :— 


PRODUCTION OF COPPER, AUSTRALIA, 1881 TO 1918. 


State. 1881. | 1891, | 1901. | 1908. | 1914. | 1915. | 1916, | 1917. | 1918. 
| ——— ~ sate 
QUANTITY. 

| Tons. | Tons. | Tons. Tons. Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. 
Ingot & Matte | 4,124 | 2,363 | 6,087 | 8,679 | 5,081 | 2,463 | 5,617] 6,576 | 6,510 

oe We Siler. evoneusan tye eas 392 | 1,526 | 4,510| 554] .. oe 

Victoria os 5 583 60 s 983 ae a ae - as 
ee Ingot & Matte 331 85 | 3,087 | 14,698 | 18,436 |19,704 | 19,520 | 19,062 | 18,980 

Q'land Ore oe 35| 1,997|  .. Be = Seer i 
. f Teeon & Matte | 3,824 | 3,592 | 9,741 | 5,628 | 6,881 | 7,725 | 7,279 | 7,213 | 7,169 
Bae Uc eOie - |21,638 }18,035 | 1860 | s. | ee | aig] ate | ‘dss | “dee 

7 t & Matte a - 8 7 ‘ 5 : 

W. Aust. { (18° he 263 | 2,661 | 2.503] 3,913) 737 | 650 966 | 1,643 
P Matt s .. | 9,981 | 8,883 | 7,509 | 7,901 | 6,305 | 5,84 5559 
Pasmania { bee oe i a .. |10,029| 1,185 | 3,288 66 97 771 444 

ee Ne ae aa on 100 ve pit +: oe we 
eee Ore . ; ie 257 483 424 528 | 831*| 950t| 48+ 619 

VALUE 
eres £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
N.S.w... | 267,884 |119,195 | 412,292 | 502,812 | 598,733 | 234,437 | 586,127 | 814,154 | 696,580 
Victoria 8,186 216 cn 1,994 2,829 


i é 19,637 4,064 | 182,256 | 882,901 |1,660,178 1,428,793 2,265,422 |2,208,232 |2,087,751 
a aeae 418,296 | 235,817 | 491,617 | 338,000 | 488,986 | 561,247 | 822,527 | 902,495 | 828,556 


A 4.462 | 110,769 57,091 | 142,363 91,169 |- 64,833 85,738 66.146 
ae eae 30 .. |1,010,037 | 609,651 | 875,664 | 709,534 | 886,454 | 847,754 | 776,106 
Nor. Terr. wo 3,619 2,460 7,968 482 7,000* 8,162t 5,5177 9,648 


C’wealth | 714,003 | 367,373 |2,215,481 |2,400,417 /3,269,235 3,032,180 |4,633,525 |4,863,890 |4,464,787 


* 1st January to 30th June. + Year ended 30th June. 


A short account of the discovery of copper in the different States is given in the earlier 
Year Books. 
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2. Sources of Production.—(i) New South Wales. The principal seat of the 
copper-mining industry at the present date is in the Cobar district, the value of the 
deposits there being first recognised in 1869. The value of the output from this district 
in 1918 was £501,685, out of a total for the State of £696,580. During the year the Great 
Cobar Limited produced 2,415 tons of copper valued at £217,350, the C.S.A. Mines Ltd. 
in the same division 2,232 tons valued at £223,200. The most important yields from 
other areas included 182 tons valued at £16,000 from Mount Royal Mines, Tottenham, 
300 tons valued at £30,000 from the Abercrombie Mines at Burraga, and from the 
Mount Hope Ltd. 299 tons valued at £32,000. 


(ii) Queensland. The yield in this State amounted in 1918 to 18,980 tons, valued 
at £2,087,751, to which the Cloncurry field contributed 11,625 tons, valued at £1,278,786, 
Next in order were Mount Morgan with 6,655 tons, valued at £732,050; Herberton, 
206 tons, £22,660; Gladstone, 187 tons, £20,570; Etheridge, 112 tons, £12,320; 
and Chillagoe, 61 tons, £6,710. 


The Cloncurry district—reckoned the richest and most extensive cupriferous area in 
Australia—produces more than half the copper output of the State, and its yield far 
exceeds in value the total gold output. 


(iii) South Australia. Taking the entire period over which production extended, 
the yield of copper in South Australia easily outstrips that of any other State in the 
Commonwealth. In recent years, however, Queensland, Tasmania, and New South 
Wales have come to the front as copper producers, as the table on the preceding page will 
shew. Deposits of copper ore are found over a large portion of South Australia. A 
short account of the discovery, ete., of some of the principal mining areas, such as 
Kapunda, Burra Burra, Wallaroo, and Moonta, is given in preceding issues of the Official 
Year Book. During 1918 the output amounted to 7,169 tons, valued at £828,556, 
the bulk of the production being from the Wallaroo and Moonta Company which employs 
over 1,900 hands. Recently a discovery of rich ore was made at Dome Rock near 
Booleoomatta Station. 


(iv) Western Australia. The value of copper and ore exported from this State in 
1918 was £66,146. According to the returns, the production in the West Pilbara field 
was 1,844 tons, valued at £28,961, while the Phillips River field shewed a production of 
2,902 tons, valued at £42,978. The Peak Hill district shewed a production of 76 tons, 
valued at £2,480, and small quantities were produced on the East Murchison and 
Murchison fields. 


(v) Tasmania. The quantity of blister copper produced in Tasmania during 1918 
was 5,559 tons, valued at £772,162 (exclusive of gold contents), and of copper and copper 
ore, 444 tons, valued at £3,944, the bulk of the production being due to the Mount 
Lyell Mining and Railway Co. Ltd. This Company treated 216,770 tons of ore in 1918, 
and produced 5,559 tons of blister copper, containing copper, 5,490 tons; silver, 314,058 
ozs. ; and gold, 6,367 ozs., the whole being valued at £793,010. The employees in 1918 
numbered 1,548, of whom 725 were miners, 658 were engaged in the reduction works, 
and 165 in the railway department. 


(vi) Northern Territory. Copper has been found at various places, including 
Copperfield, 5 miles south-east of Pine Creek, Mount Diamond and Burns Wolfram, 


45 miles east of Pine Creek, at Coronet Hill, Daly River, Maude Creek, Kilgour 
Creek, Woolagorang, and Borroloola. 


3. Prices of Copper. The great variation in price that the metal has undergone is 
shewn in the following table, which gives the average price in London and New York 
during 1901 and in each of the last five years. The figures are given on the authority 
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of The Mineral Industry. No quotations were recorded for the months August, 
September and October in the London price for 1914, and the average for that year is 
based on the returns for the remaining nine months. 


FLUCTUATION IN VALUE OF COPPER, 1901 AND 1914 TO 1918. 


| prendesd Donner. Electrolytic Copper. 
| £ | Cents. 

1901 ee me cee | 66.79 | 16.11 

1914 a oe oa 4 61.52 13.60 

1915 er a sol 72.53 17.28 

1916 ae ore are 116.03 27.20 

1917 oe a nom 124.89 | 27.18 

1918 = i i 115.53 24 63 


4. World’s Production of Copper——The world’s production of copper in 1901 
and during the five years 1914-18, is estimated to have been as follows :— 


Year oe 5: -. {| 1901. | 1914, | 1915. 
| | 


| i 
1916. | 1917. 1918. 
| 


World’s production— | 
(ghort tons) os r 583,517 | 1,018,395 


LP8, 108 1,552,347 | 1,582,595 | 1,537,884 


The Australasian production is estimated at about 3 per cent. of the total. 


5. Employment in Copper Mining.—The number of persons employed in copper 
mining during 1901 and in each of the last five years was as follows :— 


PERSONS ENGAGED IN COPPER MINING, 1901 AND 1914 TO 1918. 


Year. N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Nor, Ter. | C’ wealth. 
No. No. | No. No. No. No. No. No. 

1901 we 2,964 $ 814 4,000 321 * ci 8,103 
1914 ao 1,357 a | 2,578 3,000 192 2,099 88 9,314 
1915 =z. 914 ae | 2,149 2,000 144 1,758 97 7,062 
1916—«z.. 1,661 ne | 2,922 2,000 113 1,719 97 8,512 
1917 ag 2,074 al | 3,154 2,000 154 1,671 92 9,145 
1918 ha 1,529 is 3,209 2,000 158 1,597 60 8,553 


* Included with silver miners. t+ Noreturns, } Excluding Tasmania and Northern Territory. 


‘ 
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§ 6. Tin. 


1. Production of Tin.—The development of tin mining is, of course, largely 
dependent on the price realised for the metal, and as in the case of copper, the production 
has been subjected to somewhat violent fluctuations. The tables below shew the 
quantity and value of the production as reported to the Mines Departments in each of 
the Commonwealth States during the years 1881, 1891, 1901, and 1914 to 1918 :— 


TIN PRODUCED IN AUSTRALIA, 1881 TO 1918. 
Sra ae as = : 


1917. 1918. 
| 


State. | 1881. | 1891. | 1901. | 1914. | 1915. | 1916. 
| | | 
QUANTITY 
Tons. Tons Tons. Tons Tons Tons. | Tons. Tons. 
— = (Ingots} 5,824) 1,454) 649 650 857 909] 1,108} = 1,182 
New South Wales 4 Ore 609, 203 11] 1,667) 1,831] 1,220) 963 738 
= Ingots 70) .s =i ae os od ae ai 
Victoria .. {ore 20; -1,678 77 53 96 122] 139 135 
Ingots 479) 193) 477 7 i 7 t t 
mueeastand Ore* 2,077, 20481 1,184] 2,085} 2,125] 1,707] 1,177] 1,811 
;, § Ingots | as | ae 7 ie sa | oi 2* ae 
Western Australia 3 or¢ a4 204) 507) 363 429 463 383 415 
r i fIngots| 4,120) 3,236} 1,789) 1,784| 2,103) 2,219} 2,637) 2,256 
asmania .. UOre | 4 56 79) =¢ SS Wat: ties, A: 
Northern Territory Ore a | 29) ia 165, §58 (147 \|270 246 
VALUE 
zs : ————— : = ae 
| x es eat SO eee wee eur ts £ 
New South Wale -+ | 568,795, 133,963, 76,544 267,130, 266,780 306,497) 373,696 548,876 
Victoria e, a 7,620 5,092} 4,181! 4,955) 9,447] 12,955! 19,709| 24,481 
Queensland .+ | 193,699) 116,387) 93,723, 176,197) 183,472, 181,401; 160,600) 251,755 
Western Australia | ax 10,200; 52,102 85,649 41,8391) 49,101 45,288) 76 952 
Tasmania es .. | 875,775) 292,990] 216,186 259,300, 292,306] 350,852) 427.917) 488,798 
Northern Territory Bet) | Gee 1,870, 5,498, 15,200, §5,545) 114,700, |/27,120) 41/432 
| | | | eT 
Total ++ 1,145,889) 660,502 448,234) 758,431) 798,941) 915,506|1,054,330)1,432,204 
| I | | 


* Dressed tin ore, about 70 % tin. + Included with ore. { Included with ingots. § 1st January 
to 30th June. || Year ending 30th June. 


2. Sources of Production.—(i) New South Wales. A large proportion of the 
output in New South Wales was obtained by dredging, the quantity so won in 1918 
being valued at £282,388. In the Tingha division the yield amounted to 690 tons, valued 
at £152,000, the yield from dredging being estimated at £102,322. The Emmaville division 
in the New England district shewed a yield of 873 tons, valued at £192,115, of which 
dredging produced 504 tons, valued at £110,880. In the Wilson’s Downfall division, 
155 tons, valued at £34,440, were raised, principally by dredging. The Glen Innes 
division, also in the New England district, returned a yield of 143 tons, valued at 
£31,303. The Ardlethan field, in the Lachlan division, produced ore and concentrates 
to the value of £77,383. 


(ti) Victoria. In Victoria lode tin has been discovered at Mt. Wills, Beechworth, 
Eldorado, Chiltern, Stanley, and other places in the north-eastern district ; and stream 
tin has been found in a large number of places, including those just mentioned in the 
north-eastern district. The bulk of the production in 1918 was obtained by dredging 
and sluicing, the Cock’s Pioneer Gold and Tin Co. in the Eldorado district contributing 
110 tons valued at £19,890. About £3,000 worth was won in the Beechworth District, 
and small yields were recorded from Toora, Mount Cudgewa, and Koetong. 


(iii) Queensland. The chief producing districts in Queensland during 1918 were 
Herberton, 714 tons, valued at £133,387; Stanthorpe, 170 tons, £36,768 ; Cooktown, 152 
tons, £34,112; Chillagoe, 193 tons, £25,602; and Kangaroo Hills, 67 tons, £13,743. The 
production of tin was to some extent adversely affected in 1916 by the lack of skilled 
miners, and by the high prices offered for several of the other industrial metals, but the 
high prices realised for tin at the close of 1917 and during the greater part of 1918 
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resulted in the yield from the Herberton field—the largest tin-producing area in the 
State—shewing a substantial increase in 1918 over that for 1917, while it also exceeded 
the average of the preceding two years. 


(iv) Western Australia. The export of tin ore for the State during 1918 
amounted to 415 tons, valued at £76,952. The production from the Greenbushes field 
amounted to 296 tons, valued at £57,653, and from the Pilbara field 99 tons, valued at 
£20,984. There was no production from the other fields in 1918. 


(v) Tasmania. The tin ore raised in 1918 amounted to 2,256 tons, valued at £488,798, 
as compared with the year 1913, when the production was returned as 4,010 tons, valued 
at £531,983. The bulk of the production in 1918 came from the North-Eastern Division 
with 952 tons of ore, valued at £216,129. Of the total yield in this division, 428 tons 
were contributed by the Pioneer and Gladstone districts, 496 tons by the Ringarooma, 
Derby, and Branxholm districts, and small quantities from Moorina district and Straits 
Islands. The next highest output was returned from the North-Western Division with 
652 tons, to which the celebrated Mt. Bischoff contributed 458 tons, and the Mt. Bischoff 
Extended, 155 tons. In the Eastern Division, the Avoca mines produced about 196 
tons out of a total of 335 tons. The mines in the Western Division produced 254 tons 
of tin ore in 1918. 


(vi) Northern Territory. Mount Wells, in the Burrundie district, has yielded a fair 
output of tin since 1886, and recent developments have proved that the lodes are 
increasing in size and quality. Copper, silver-lead and tin shows occur abundantly in 
the district, but little work has been done on them. At the recently discovered 
tin field at Maranboy, about 40 miles east of the Katherine telegraph station, it 
is stated that rapid and systematic development of the ore bodies is greatly retarded 
by lack of capital. A fairly extensive deposit has been located at Hayes Creek, about 
12 miles from Brock’s Creek, and only 6 miles from the railway line. Efficient pros- 
pecting would probably reveal the existence of other deposits. Two batteries for the 
treatment of tin ore have been erected by the Government, one at Maranboy, costing 
£20,163, and one at Hayes Creek, at an expense of £3,294. 


3. World’s Production of Tin.—According to The Mineral Industry the world’s 
production of tin during each of the last five years was as follows :— 


WORLD’S TIN PRODUCTION, 1914 TO 1918. 


1914. | 1915. 1916. 1917. | 1918. 

Tons. Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. 

111,506 | 113,319 114,108 | 124,283 | 118,877 
| | 


The yields from the chief producing countries in each of the last three years were 
as follows :— 


1916. 1917. 1918. 
Malaya ra 43,900 et 39,800 She 37,300 
Bolivia as 21,100 aha 27,800 ce 27,700 
Banka .. re 14,600 Me 13,200 as 12,400 
Siam .. ae 7,800 rae 8,800 hes 9,100 
Cornwall aie 4,700 Me 3,900 As 4,000 (a) 
Billiton. . ug 5,000 (a) .. 5,500 (a) .. 4,500 (a) 
Nigeria 16 5,000 Be 6,500 ee 6,000 (a) 
China .. oe 3,800 (a) .. 11,000 (6) .. 11,000 (a) 
Australia ae 5,000 (a) .. 4,000 (a) .. 4,300 (a) 
South Africa Pe 2,060 ee 1,600) Ay 1,200 
India .. ae 900 me 1,200 Ae 1,000 (a) 
i i , g i ali 9 xchange the figures for 
ant Eetinate, Rewards toy oo, and 4,600 tons eae) capensis 


Europe and U.S.A. 
Based on the results for the last three years, Australia’s share of the world’s tin 
production would appear to be about 3 per cent. 
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4. Prices of Tin.—The average price of the metal in the London market for the 
year 1897 and from 1909 to 1918 was as follows :— 


PRICE PER TON OF TIN, 1897 TO 1918. 


Year | Price per Ton. Year. Price per Ton. 


Sor sods YA Sen 
L897 61. .8a0 1913 shi i 206. a 77 
1907 172 12. 9 1914 cm i 156 12 7* 
1909 134 15 6 1915 ro ue 164 4 O 
1910 155. 6 2 1916 a me i182 3 6 
1911 ee et oy 1917 = am 237.413 
1912 209 8 6 1918 bie oo j20 1S 


* Quotations incomplete. 


According to The Mineral Industry the monthly average in December, 1917, 
reached £298 10s. 3d. per ton. Conditions in 1917 were, however, quite abnormal, and, 
instead of London prices ruling the market, each consuming country tended to fix its 
own rates, with the result that widely different quotations were recorded from London, 
New York, France, and Italy. 


Owing to various causes such as shortage of labour, plant, and supplies, increases 
in wages, difficulty of obtaining information as to the relative position in the producing 
centres, interference with the ordinary course of trade, &e., prices in 1918 mounted to 
phenomenal heights. Quotations in J anuary averaged £293 6s. 1d. per ton and increased 
rapidly until May when the price reached £364 7s. 8d. A falling-off in the next two 
months was succeeded by a rise to the sensational figure of £380 16s. 8d. in August. 
Thenceforward a sharp decline was experienced, and for the closing month of the year 
the average was recorded as £267 14s. 3d, 


5. Employment in Tin Mining.—The number of persons employed in tin mining 
in 1901 and during the last five years is shewn below :-— 


PERSONS ENGAGED IN TIN MINING, COMMONWEALTH, 1901 AND 1914 TO 1918. 


| | 


Year, N.S.W. | Victoria. | Qld. W. Aust. | Tas. Nor. Ter. | C’wealth. 
| | 

| 
No. No. No. No. | No. | No No. 
1901 1,428 - 1,148 413 | 1,065 te 4,054 
1914, 1 | 9,168 } 2 659) Lem fay | 1,523 186 | 5,729 
51k pace. .. | 1,648 | 97 | L218 | 188 | 1,991 154 | 4,456 
ole” ..., -» | 1,938 | 135 | 1,093 235 | 1,217 154 | 4,772 
ee ue h 1,770 42 | 878 | 211 | 1,311 | 151 | 4372 
1918. | 2,352 | 52 | 1,110 | 292 | 1,260 190 | 5,256 

| | | j 


§ 7. Zine. 


1. Production of Zinc.—The production of zinciferous concentrates is practically 
confined to the Broken Hill district of New South Wales, where zincblende forms one of 
the chief constituents in the enormous deposits of sulphide ores. During the earlier 
years of mining activity on this field a considerable amount of zine was left unrecovered 
in tailings, but from 1909 onwards improved methods of treatme 
profitable extraction of the zine 

As the metallic contents of the bulk of the concentr 


Sth ates, ete., raised in the Broken 
Hill District are extracted outside New South Wales, 


the niineral industry of that State 
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cannot be credited with the value of the finished product. The figures given hereunder, 
therefore, refer to the quantity and value of the zinc concentrates actually exported 
during the years specified. 


| | | | | 


: | Quantity of Zine | | Quantity of Zine 
Year. Concentrates, &e., | Value. Year. | Concentrates, &c., Value. 
Exported. Exported, 
Tons £ | Tons. £ - 
1889 | 97 988 || 1915 | 190,916 | 1,111,569 
1891 | 219 2,622 I) 196 | 209,741 | 931,849 
1899 | 49 879 49,207 || 1917 | 113,531 441,486 
1914 359,310 1,020,711 1918 | 87,019 | 295,413 
| | | 


A statement of the quantity of zine locally extracted, and the estimated zinc 
contents of concentrates exported or sold for export during the three years 1916-18, will 
be found in § 18 hereinafter. 

At the Silver Spur mine at Texas, in the Stanthorpe division in Queensland, part of 
the ore is high in zine and lead, but low in silver. Profitable extraction of the zine and 
lead depends, however, on railway connection with the mine. Zinc sulphide is produced 
by the Mount Garnet Mine in the Herberton district, and during 1916 several hundred 
tons of good quality ore were raised, but until a suitable treatment plant has been erected, 
it is stated that production cannot be economically undertaken. 

During the year 1916, a small quantity of zinc, valued at £630, was produced in 
Western Australia, but there was no production in 1917 and 1918. 

The Tasmanian mineral returns for 1918 included an item of 3,822 tons of zinc 
valued at £152,880, but as the metal was produced at the Electrolytic Zine Co.’s works 
at Risdon from concentrates sent from Broken Hill, the item has been excluded from 
the totals shewn herein. 


2. Prices of Zinc.—During the four years 1911 to 1914, the price of zine averaged 
£23 15s. per ton, ranging from £21 in 1914 to £26 3s. 4d. in 1912. Owing to the heavy 
demand and other circumstances arising out of the war, the prices in 1915 and 1916 
reached the very high average of £67 11s. 1d. and £72 1s. 5d. per ton respectively. For 
1917 the average recorded was £52 8s. 3d. and for 1918, £54 3s. 7d. per ton. 


§ 8. Iron. 


1. Genera!.—The fact that iron-ore is widely distributed in the Commonwealth has 
long been known, and extensive deposits have been discovered from time to time at various 
places throughout the States. It will appear, however, from what is stated below, that 
until quite recently, little has been done in the way of converting these deposits into 
a marketable commodity. 

(i) The Manufactures Encouragement Act 1908-14. It was hoped that the passing 
by the Commonwealth Parliament of the Manufactures Encouragement Act, which came 
into force on the Ist January, 1909, would assist in firmly establishing the iron industry 
in Australia on a remunerative basis, both in the smelting of pig iron and in the pro- 
duction of bar iron and steel from Australian ore. The Act referred to, together with 
its amendment in 1912, provided for the payment up to June, 1914, of bounties of 12s. 
per ton on Australian pig iron, puddled bar iron, and steel, and of 10 per cent. on the 
value of galvanised sheet or plate, wire netting, wire, and iron or steel pipes and tubes. 
During the period from 30th June, 1909, to 30th June, 1915, a sum of £173,671 was paid 
in connexion with these bounties. (For details see Official Year Book No. 11, p. 452.) 

(ii) The Iron Bounty Act 1914-15. This Act repealed the Manufactures Encourage- 
ment Act 1908-14, and provided for a bounty on Australian pig iron up to the end of 
1916. The rate of bounty was 8s. per ton, and the total amount authorised £60,000. 
Provision was made for transfer, if required, to the State, of lands, buildings, etc., used 
in the manufacture of pig iron. During the three years 1915 to 1917 the respective 
bounties amounted to £19,808, £24,465, and £11,454, and the corresponding tonnages 
of pig iron to 49,520, 61,162, and 28,635 tons. New South Wales is the only State 


where bounty has been claimed. 
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2 Production of Iron.—(i) New South Wales. Reference to the extent of the 
deposits of iron ore in the State, and the events leading up to the establishment of iron- 
works at Lithgow, will be found in earlier issues of the Year Book (see No. 3., p. 508). 
During 1918 the following materials were received at the blast furnace at the Eskbank 
Iron Works, Lithgow :—Iron ore, 110,169 tons ; limestone, 55,160 tons ; and coke, 124,095 
tons. The iron ore was raised from quarries at Tallawang, Breadalbane, Cadia, and 
Carcoar, and the output was 68,072 tons of pig iron. 

The following table shews the quantity and value of pig iron, produced in New 
South Wales during the last seven years from locally-raised ores only :— 


NEW SOUTH WALES.—PRODUCTION OF IRON (LOCAL ORE), 1912 TO 1918. 


l ee | 
Particulars. | 1912. | 1913. 1914. 1915. 1916. 1917. | 1918 
= | | = | eis 
Quantity .. Tons | 32,677 | 46,563 | 75,150 | 76,318 | 52,556 | 45,025) 68,072 
254,257 | 267,000 197,085 | 247,637 350,000 


Value 7 £ 130,708 | 186,252 


The figures quoted above refer to production from local ores only, and as such 
credited to the New South Wales mineral industry. They do not, of course, represent 
the total production of pig iron in New South Wales, since, as shewn in the succeeding 
paragraph, a considerable quantity of ore raised in South Australia and credited therefore 
to the mineral returns of that State is treated in New South Wales. 

The Broken Hill Proprietary Company established works for the manufacture of 
iron and steel on a large scale at Newcastle, and operations were started early in 1915. 
The Company is utilising the immense deposit of iron ore at the Iron Knob quarries in 
South Australia, which are connected with the seaboard at Hummock Hill, a distance 
of about 36 miles, by the Company's tramway. The ore quarried for the year ending 
December, 1919, amounted to 248,428 tons. Extensive limestone works and loading bin 
at Devonport, Tasmania, as well as quarries in New South Wales for dolomite, magnesite, 
etc., are also owned by the Company. The steel works consist of two blast furnaces 
of a nominal daily producing capacity of 350 tons each, and a third furnace of 100 tons 
for the production of foundry iron. Another furnace with a capacity of 350 tons is 
in course of erection. The output of pig iron for the year from the two blast furnaces 
and small foundry furnace, which is now used extensively for the production of 
ferro-manganese, amounted to 152,754 tons. The seven 65-ton open-hearth steel 
furnaces already in operation are being extended by the addition of two others of 
equal capacity. With seven furnaces, the present output is over 3,400 tons weekly. 
The actual output of steel ingots during 1919 was 176,843 tons. The works are supplied 
with a 28-in. bloom and rail-rolling mill, able to deal with 500 tons of finished rails daily. 
There are also in operation an 18-in., 12-in., and 8-in. mill for merchant steel, as well as 
a rod mill for production of rods for wire drawing capable of an output of 350 to 400 tons 
of rods per week down to size No. 5 (.212 of an inch). The output from the mills during 
the twelve months ending 1919 was as follows :— 


Rails * ie .. 85,139 tons 
Billets .. oe is OL 00S, 
Fishplates and Splice Bars .. 8,483 ,, 
Structural Steel .. Prey (oe eee 
Round and Octagon Steel .. 7,904 ,, 
Flat Steel. . ne vin nO 4d 
Plates - .. ee whee log l De 
Blooms .. he oer oka 
Square Steel ee oy BoC. 
Rods 45 x eee Gaps: 
Total ne .. 165,903 tons 


The Company is producing its own coke for the furnaces, having already 132 
by-products ovens in operation and 29 in course of construction. The tar and sulphate 


of ammonia produced during 1919 amounted to 1,616,345 gallons and 2,378 tons 
respectively. 
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A quantity of iron oxide is purchased by the various gasworks for use in purifying 
gas, the output in New South Wales being drawn chiefly from the deposits at Port 
Macquarie, while smaller quantities are obtained from Mittagong, Goulburn, and 
Murrumburrah. During 1918 the iron oxide raised amounted to 2,153 tons, valued at 
£2,255. Up to the end of 1912 a certain amount of ironstone was raised each year for 
fluxing purposes, but as the smelting companies obtained suitable ores for treatment 
there was no subsequent production till 1916, when 1,472 tons, valued at £1,083, were 
raised. In 1918 the quantity raised was 6,322 tons, valued at £6,388. 


(ii) Victoria. Iron ore has been located at various places in Victoria, particularly 
at Nowa Nowa, in the Gippsland district, and at Dookie. A blast furnace was erected 
in 1881 near Lal Lal, on the Moorabool River, and some very fair quality iron was pro- 
duced, which was used for truck wheels and stamper shoes at the Ballarat mines. The 
fall in the price of the metal, however, led to the closing of the works. In his report 
for 1905 the Secretary for Mines states that without special assistance to the industry 
there does not seem to be any prospect of the deposits being profitably worked. 


(iii) Queensland. Queensland possesses some extensive deposits of iron ore, which 
are mined chiefly for fluxing purposes in connection with the reduction of gold and copper 
ores. During the year 1918, 42,782 tons of ironstone flux, valued at £42,901, were raised, 
of which 32,028 tons, valued at £34,748, came from the Rockhampton district, and about 
10,600 tons, valued at £8,000, from the Cloncurry field. In 1917 satisfactory tests were 
made in connexion with the smelting of ore from the extensive lode of magnetic iron 
at Biggenden, and the Government Geologist has recommended the establishment of a 
State ironworks to make pig iron from this ore. 


(iv) South Australia. South Australia possesses some rich deposits of iron ore 
capable of being mined for an indefinite period. The best known deposit is the Iron 
Knob, a veritable hill of iron ore of high percentage, situated about 40 miles W.S.W. from 
Port Augusta. The estimated quantity of iron ore in sight at the Iron Knob and Iron 
Monarch has been set down at 21,000,000 tons. The Broken Hill Company utilises ore 
from this quarry at its ironworks at Newcastle, New South Wales, and the amount raised 
for the year 1918 was 257,029 tons, valued at £277,279. 


(v) Western Australia. This State has some very rich deposits of iron ore, but 
owing to their geographical position, the most extensive fields at the present time are 
practically unexploited, the production in the State being confined chiefly to that needed 
for fluxing purposes. The Murchison field possesses some extensive deposits of high- 
grade ore. There are also deposits on Koolan Island at Yampi Sound. The production 
of pyritic ore reported in 1918 amounted to 2,252 tons, valued at £1,629. 


(vi) Tasmania. (1) Dial Range.—The deposits in this locality are situated on the 
western flank of the range about 6 miles from the sea-coast at Penguin, and consist 
largely of red hematite. Exploitation of the area is being undertaken by the present 
owners. (2) Blythe River.—tIt is reported that the quality of the ore in these deposits 
is excellent. Although the area has not been exhaustively examined it has been estimated 
that there is sufficient ore available to enable a production of 3,000 tons of finished steel 
per week to be furnished therefrom for many years. (3) Natone.—This lode is situated 
about 2 miles 8.W. from the most southerly exposure of the Blythe River lode, of which 
it is apparently a continuation. Excellent ore outcrops at intervals throughout the 
lease. The limited dimensions of the occurrence are against its development as a self- 
contained centre, but it may prove convenient to work it in conjunction with the Blythe, 
or with operations at the Dial Range and Penguin. The total production of iron ore in 
1908 was 3,600 tons, valued at £1,600, and was all raised by the Tasmanian iron mine 
at Penguin, but owing to the closing down of that mine in 1909 there has been no further 
production. Iron pyrites for the manufacture of sulphuric acid and of manures is 
produced on the West Coast, the quantity raised in 1918 being 5,106 tons, valued at 


£4,667. 

(vii) Northern Territory. Large bodies of rich ironstone have been discovered in 
various parts of the Territory, particularly between the Adelaide River and Rum Jungle. 
Owing to the lack of local coal, however, the deposits possess no immediate value. 
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(viii) World’s Production of Iron, 1916. The quantity of iron produced in Australia 
is but a very small proportion of the world’s production, which in 1916, the latest year 
for which complete estimates are available, amounted to 73,596,000 metric tons (pig iron). 
The leading position for magnitude of production is held by the United States, which in 
1916 produced 40,000,000 tons, compared with Germany’s 13,314,000 tons, and the 
United Kingdom’s 9,194,000 tons. The position of the three countries named is similar 
to what it has been for several years past. The world’s production of steel for 1916 is 
given as 83,000,000 metric tons. 


§ 9. Other Metallic Minerals. 


1. Antimony.—This metal is widely distributed in the north-eastern portion of 
New South Wales, between the 148th meridian and the coast, and has been found native 
at Lucknow, near Orange. Dyscrasite, a silver antimonide, has been found in massive 
blocks in the Broken Hill lodes. The production of antimony (metal and ore) in 1918 
amounted to 358 tons, valued at £3,155. The ore is raised mainly in the Hillgrove 
division, where it is found in association with scheelite and gold, but the production 
in 1918 amounted to only 127 tons valued at £1,250. A portion of this was smelted on 
the field. At the Black Lode mine at Metz, 216 tons of ore, valued at £1,800, were 
raised in 1918, the output being smelted in Sydney. The total quantity of antimony 
(metal and ore) raised in New South Wales up to the end of 1918 was 18,620 tons, valued 
at £338,841. The production of antimony concentrates in Victoria during 1918 amounted 
to 1,201 tons, valued at £24,020. | The whole of the production came from ore raised by 
a company operating at Costerfield. In Queensland extensive deposits were discovered 
at Neerdie, in the Wide Bay district, during 1872, also at Wolfram Camp, on the Hodgkin- 
son field, on the Palmer River, in the Ravenswood district, and on the Mitchell River 
in the Herberton district. Ore has also been obtained in the Dividing Range near Herber- 
ton, and adjacent to some of the central tributaries of Emu Creek. Production in 1916 
amounted to 192 tons, valued at £3,965, but owing to the low price quoted for antimony 
ore the deposits were not worked in 1917 and 1918. In Western Australia lodes of 
stibnite carrying gold have been found in the Roeburne district. During 1917, 12 tons 
of antimony, valued at £258, were exported, but there was no production in 1918. 


2. Arsenic.—In New South Wales, deposits have been located in the divisions of 
Tumut, Uralla, Glen Innes, and elsewhere, but there was no record of production in 1918. 
During 1917 the high price ruling for arsenic, and the urgency of the need for supplies in 
connection with the destruction of prickly pear, led to the reservation by the Queens. 
land Mines Department of an extensive area of arsenic-bearing deposits at Jibbinbar, 
in the Stanthorpe District. Operations have been commenced, and it is hoped to produce 
the article at pre-war prices. The Beecroft mine at Sundown, in the Stanthorpe district, 
produced in 1918 the bulk of the output, which was valued at £2,980, and investigation 
is being made into the possibilities of other districts. In South Australia attention is 
being devoted to arsenic-bearing minerals at Woodside, at Westward Ho, near Mannahill, 
and on Kangaroo Island. In the form of arsenopyrite, arsenic is of wide distribution 
in Victoria, but the deposits are worked to a limited extent only. At Ballarat a small 
quantity of the oxide is obtained from the flues of roasting furnaces. 


3. Bismuth.—This metal has been found in New South Wales, near Glen Innes, in 
the Deepwater division, and also at Whipstick, in the Pambula division, its discovery 
dating from 1877. The production at Kingsgate, in the former division, where bismuth 
occurs in association with molybdenite, was valued in 1918 at £3,480, while that at 
Whipstick was valued at £4,700. Deposits of bismuth ores are also found in the Oberon, 
Deepwater, Tenterfield, Young, and Gundaroo divisions. About 31 tons of metal and 
ore, valued at £16,406, were exported from New South Wales during 1918; the total 
quantity exported to the end of that year was 665 tons, valued at £168,827. In 
Queensland wolfram and bismuth have been found in various districts, but the chief 
centres of production in 1918 were the Herberton and Chillagoe fields. The total 
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production for the year was valued at £61,839, of which 249 tons, valued at £43,041, 
was returned as wolfram, 21 tons, valued at £588, as bismuth, and 114 tons, valued at 
£18,041, as bismuth and wolfram. There was also a small production returned as 
scheelite-wolfram, valuedat £169. In South Australia, deposits are found at Balhannah, at 
Mount Macdonald, and at Murninnie, on the shores of Spencer’s Gulf. In Tasmania 
5 tons, valued at £1,038, were raised in 1918, principally from the Shepherd and 
Murphy mine. at Middlesex. 


4. Chromium.—In New South Wales chromium is found at Bowling Alley Point, 
on the Peel River, at Barraba, at Manilla, at Gordon Brook, in the Clarence River district, 
at Bingara, Wallendbeen, and near Gundagai. The production during recent years has 
been small, the quantity raised in 1918 being 368 tons, valued at £911, of which 256 tons 
were raised near Wallendbeen, in the Murrumburrah division, and 112 tons at Bingara. 
Chrome iron ore is found in Queensland in the Rockhampton district, the total output 
in 1918 being 232 tons, valued at £268. 


5. Carnotite—A discovery of carnotite ore was made in 1906 20 miles E.S.E. from 
the Olary railway station in South Australia. (See also ‘“‘ Radium.”’) 


6. Cobalt.—This metal was found at Carcoar in New South Wales in 1889, and sub- 
sequently at Bungonia, Port Macquarie, and various other places. There was no export 
of cobalt since 1911, and the total produced since 1860 amounted in value to only a little 
over £10,000. Deposits have been noted in South Australia near Bimbourie and South 
Blinman ; in Western Australia at Norseman and Kanowna; and at various places in 
Victoria. 


7. Lead.—This metal was first noted in New South Wales in 1849, when small 
specimens of native metal were found by the Rev. W. B. Clarke. At present lead mining 
per se is not practised to any extent in the Commonwealth, the supply of the metal being 
chiefly obtained in conjunction with silver. In New South Wales, lead in the form of 
pig, carbonate, and chloride, exported in 1918, amounted to 21,922 tons, valued at 
£608,342. The total lead exported to the end of 1918 was 286,000 tons, valued at 
£5,451,000. As stated previously, the metallic contents of the major portion of the silver 
lead ores are extracted outside New South Wales, and these figures refer only to lead 
values assigned as the produce of the State. In Victoria, oxides, sulphides, and carbonates 
of lead are found in the reefs of most of the goldfields. The deposits are not, however, of 
sufficient extent to repay the cost of working. In Queensland the deposits are worked 
chiefly for the silver, copper or gold contents of the ore, the lead produced in 1918 
amounting to 221 tons, valued at £6,778, of which 158 tons were produced in the 
Etheridge district, while small quantities were recorded from Stanthorpe, Herberton, 
Charters Towers, and other areas. Pig lead to the value of £163,880 was exported from 
Western Australia in 1918. Complete information is not available as to the lead contents 
of Tasmanian silver-lead ores. At one time South Australia produced a fair amount of 
lead, £22,303 worth being raised in 1902, but the production rapidly decreased, and 


any 


no output has been recorded since 1910. 


8. Manganese.—Ores of this metal occur in widely separated districts in New 
South Wales, but the low price of the metal in past years precluded mining to any great 
extent, and the production to date has been small. During 1917, 3,768 tons, valued at, 
£4,504, were raised chiefly in the Grenfell division. Small quantities were also raised 
in the Rockley and Bathurst divisions. In Queensland there are extensive deposits at 
Mount Miller, near Gladstone, in the country to the west and south-west of Gympie, and 
in the Stanthorpe district, the production in 1918 being 1,299 tons, valued at £4,151, 
of which over 1,000 tons were raised in the Gympie area. Small quantities of manganese 
ore were raised in Victoria during 1916 from mines in the vicinity of Heathcote. 
Extensive deposits of the ore were mined at Boolcunda in South Australia some years 
ago. Deposits are being actively worked at the present time at Pernatty, Hawker, and 
Gordon. The production in 1918 was valued at £17,876. In Western Australia ores of 
the metal are found widely scattered, the black oxide being especially plentiful in the 
Kimberley district. 


9. Mercury.—In New South Wales mercury was first recorded by the Rev. W. B. 
Clarke in 1841. Cinnabar has been found in lodes and impregnations at various places, 
such as Bingara, Clarence River, etc. Up to the present the production of quicksilver 
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bas been small, the total being only about 3,000 Ibs. During 1916 the Pulganbar Com- 
pany raised 200 tons of ore from their mine at Ewengar in the Drake division. The 
mercury produced was valued at £180. There was no production recorded in 1917 and 
1918. In Victoria native mercury and cinnabar have been found at Silver Creek, a tributary 
of the Jamieson River. Lodes of cinnabar have been found in Queensland at Kilkivan, 
and at Black Snake, in the Wide Bay district ; about four tons were produced between 
1874 and 1891. Between O.K. and Mungana several shows have been prospected with 
encouraging results. Small quantities have been found disseminated over a large area 
near Willunga in South Australia, and it is also found in New Guinea. 


10. Molybdenum.—In New South Wales molybdenite (associated with bismuth) is 
obtained at Kingsgate, near Glen Innes, at Deepwater, at Rocky River in the Tenterfield 
division, in the Bathurst division, and at Whipstick in the Pambula division, the export 
in 1918 being 93 tons, valued at £41,850, as compared with 70 tons, valued at £31,608 
in the previous year. In Victoria 6 tons of molybdenite, valued at £180, were raised in 
1918 at Heathcote. The production in Queensland for 1918 was 110 tons, valued at 
£48,176, of which 90 tons, valued at £39,603, were produced by the Chillagoe field, and 
18 tons, valued at £7,817 from the Mount Perry area. A small quantity was produced 
in 1914 from the mines in the Moonta district in South Australia, and the occurrence of 
the metal is reported from various other localities. At the Yelta mine bunches of the 
ore are scattered through the copper ore, and the molybdenite is picked out during the 
dressing of the copper ore. The yields for 1917 and 1918 were, however, trifling. 
Molybdenite occurs in small quantities at various localities in Western Australia. In 
the Northern Territory, molybdenite is found at Yenberrie, where it is stated that the 
ore increases in richness as the workings become deeper. 


11. Radium.—(i) General. It is reported that there have been several definite dis- 
coveries in Australia of the occurrence of minerals containing radium. The discovery at 
Olary, in South Australia, of carnotite, which is an alteration product of pitchblende, the 
compound from which radium is obtained, has already been referred to. In 1910 pitch- 
blende was identified in portion of the workings at Olary, and a specimen exhibiting a high 
degree of radio-activity was obtained. This is the first authentic discovery of the 
mineral pitchblende in Australia. The deposits of radio-active uranium ores found at 
Radium Hill were mined during the last few years, and the concentrates forwarded to 
Sydney for treatment at the company’s works at Woolwich. As noted in (ii) below, 
operations are at present at a standstill. Monazite from Pilbara, Western Australia, 
has been shewn to give off radium emanations. The mineral has been called “ pilbarite.” 
Lastly, it is stated that the ores obtained at the Moonta mines, South Australia, contain 
from one-tenth to one-fifteenth of the amount of radium found in high-grade pitchblende, 
and that a product having a fairly high degree of radio-activity can be extracted 
therefrom with comparative ease. During 1918 radio-active ore to the value of £686 
was raised in South Australia. 


(ii) Production of Radium Bromide. At the end of November, 1912, a small 
quantity of radium bromide was produced at the Radium Hill Co.’s works at Woolwich, 
Sydney, this being the first occasion on which a marketable amount of this salt has been 
obtained outside of Europe. It was estimated by the chemist in charge that the 
plant at the works was capable of providing £600 worth of radium weekly. From the 
30th June, 1913, to the end of May, 1914, the works produced 239 milligrams of high-grade 
radium preparation. The industry, however, has since remained inactive. 


12. Tungsten.—Wolfram and scheelite, the principal ores of tungsten, are both 
mined to some extent in New South Wales. During 1918 the production of wolfram was 
136 tons, valued at £24,552, and of scheelite 117 tons, valued at £21,078. Wolfram 
was mined chiefly at Torrington, in the Deepwater division, and scheelite in the Hillgrove 
area. In Victoria the production of wolfram was returned in 1918 as 4} tons, valued at 
£828, the bulk of the production coming from Benambra, Marysville, and Koetong. In 
Queensland, tungsten ores are found in several districts, the chief centres of production 
in 1918 being Chillagoe and Herberton. (See also “Bismuth.”) A deposit of wolfram 
was discovered near Yankalilla, in South Australia, as far back as 1893, but the production 
up to date has been small. It is believed that careful examination will lead to increased 
production from the deposits at Callawonga Creck. In the Northern Territory wolfram 
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to the value of £38,788 was obtained in 1917-18, chiefly from the Burns Wolfram mine, 
40 miles east of Pine Creek, and from Hatches Creek, about 800 miles south-east of 
Darwin. Deposits have also been located at Wauchope Creek, 80 miles west of 
Hatches Creek, and at Yenberrie, south of Pine Creek. Numerous samples of good 
wolfram ore have been obtained at the Frew River in Central Australia. 

In Western Australia a deposit of wolfram was discovered in the West Kimberley 
district about 70 miles to the north-east of Derby. The export in 1916 and 
succeeding years was, however, very small. Wolfram is mined at various points 
in Tasmania, the production for 1918 being 155 tons, valued at £27,239, obtained 
chiefly at Avoca and from the Shepherd and Murphy mine at Middlesex. Scheelite 
has been discovered on King Island in Bass Strait, and as a result of operations in 1918 
216 tons of concentrates of an estimated value of £39,252 were produced. 


13. Tantalum.—Tantalite in small quantities has been found in the Greenbushes 
mineral field of Western Australia for some time past, but recently a lode of fairly 
extensive proportions was located at the Wodgina tinfield. Up to the end of 1905 the 
production of this mineral in Western Australia amounted to 73 tons, valued at about 
£10,000, but early in 1906 it was found that the supply exceeded the demand, and 
production was temporarily stopped; in 1908 a small quantity valued at £400 was 
exported. About £327 worth was reported as having been raised in the Greenbushes and 
Pilbara fields during 1909,-but none was exported owing to the entire absence of any 
market. No further production was recorded until 1916, when 47 tons, valued at £9,375, 
were exported, consisting of ore which had been raised some years previously at Wodgina, 
in the Pilbara field. The export in 1917 amounted to 17 tons, valued at £2,513, but 
there was no record of production in 1918. Small quantities of the mineral are also 
found in the Northern Territory. 


14. Uranium.—This mineral has been discovered in South Australia in the country 
between Mount Painter and Mount Pitts, about 80 miles east from Farina. The uranium 
ores occur most frequently in the form of torbernite and autunite, and are found over 
a considerable area. The discovery is therefore of considerable importance, since ores 
of this mineral are found to a very limited extent in other parts of the world, and radium 
is regarded as one of the products of disintegration of uranium. 

In addition to the metals enumerated above there is a large number of others 
occurring in greater or less degree, while fresh discoveries are being constantly reported. 


(B) NON-METALLIC MINERALS. 
§ 10. Coal. 


1. Production in each State.—{i) Historical. A historical account of the discovery 
of coal in each State will be found in preceding issues of the Year Book. (See No. 3, 
pp- 515-6.) 

(ii) New South Wales. The production in 1918 amounted to 9,063,176 tons, 
valued at £4,941,807, or an increase of about 770,000 tons in quantity, and £519,000 in 
value, as compared with the output in 1917. The increase in the Northern district 
amounted to 586,000 tons; in the Southern to 143,000 tons; and in the Western district 
to 41,000 tons. 

(iii) Victoria. During 1918, 505,775 tons of coal were raised, valued at £367,640. 
Of this total 389,794 tons, valued at £302,311, were raised by the State coal mine at 
Wonthaggi, and 62,517 tons, valued at £17,192, from the State brown coal mine at Morwell. 
The total production for 1918 was only slightly in excess of that in the preceding year. 

(iv) Queensland. The quantity of coal raised in 1918 was 983,193 tons, valued 
at £572,305, this production being about 65,000 tons less than in the preceding year. 
The decrease was due to the lessened demand for general purposes, coupled with the 
enforced closing down of one of the principal collieries in the Ipswich district. 
Twenty-six collieries were working in the Ipswich district, six on the Darling Downs, four 
in the Maryborough district, one at Mount Mulligan in the Chillagoe district, and seven at 
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Blair Athol and Bluff. The industry is at present in a very satisfactory position in the 
northern State, and owing to the wide area over which the deposits stretch, practically 
no limit can be set to its possibilities of extension. 

(v) Western Australia. Five collieries were in operation on the Collie field during 
1918, and the output for the year was 337.039 tons, the largest on record, and about 
10,000 tons more than in 1917. 

(vi) Tasmania. The principal collieries in Tasmania are the Cornwall and Mount 
Nicholas, the former producing 27,000 and the latter 29,000 tons out of a total yield in 
1918 of 60,000 tons. 

The quantity and value of coal produced in each State and in the Commonwealth at 
various periods since 1881 are shewn in the following table :— 


PRODUCTION OF COAL, AUSTRALIA, 1881 TO 1918. 


{ 
| 
} 


Year. N.S.W. | Victoria. Q'land, S. Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania.) C’wealth. 
QUANTITY. 
Tons. | Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1881 1,769,597 | 3 | 65,612 — | 11,163 1,846,375 
1891 4,037,929 | 29,156 271,603 | éx 43,256 4,381,944 
1901 5,968,426 209,479 5 7: | 117,836 45,488 6,880,651 
1914 10,390,622 | 620,251 | | 319.270 60,794 12,444,867 
1915 9,449,008 | 590,968 | 286,666 64,536 11,415,451 
1916 8,127,161 420,098 | 9 27 361,526 55,575 9,812,087 
1917 8.292.867 | 505,364 1,048,473 326.550 63.412 | 10,236,666 
1918 9,063,176 505,775 | 983,193 337,039 60,163 10,949,346 
VALUE. 
| £ ap £ £ E £ c 

1881 | 603,248 | 3 29,033 *- ] ze | 5,581 637,865 
1891 1,742,796 21,404 | 128,198 | te 21,628 1,914,026 
1901 | 2,178,929 147,228 | 189,877 | 68,561 | 18,175 2,602,770 
1914 | 3,737,761 289,099 416,292 os | 148,684 | 27,853 4,619,689 
1915 | 3,424,630 275,343 | 409,342 ws | 137,859 | 30,418 4,277,592 
1916 | 3,336,419 216,875 | 389,348 | 147,823 | 27,736 4.118.201 
1917 4,422,740 345.830 597,360 | 191.822 | 38,673 5,596,425 
1918 4,941,807 367,640 572,305 | 204,319 | 37,676 6,123,747 


The Victorian figures for 1918 include about 66,000 tons of brown coal, valued at 
£18,000, of which 62,000 tons were produced at the State mine at Morwell. 


2. Distribution and Quantity of Coal in each State.—(i) New South Wales. 
Kstimates have from time to time been made as to the total quantity of coal available 
for working in the deposits in New South Wales, and while these naturally differ to some 
extent, they agree in placing the amount at well over a thousand million tons, without 
taking into consideration the deposits existing below a depth of 4,000 feet. According 
to Mr. E. I’. Pittman, the coal-bearing rocks of New South Wales may be classified as 
follows :— ; 


COAL-BEARING ROCKS OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 


| 
Maximum | 
Thickness | 
Geological Age, of Coal- Locality. Character of Coal. 
bearing 
Strata. 
Approx. | 
1. Tertiary—Eocene to Pliocene 100 ft. | Kiandra, Gulgong, and | Brown coal or lignite 
Chouta Bay 
Ll, Mesozoic—Triassic or Trias-Jura 2,500 ,, ay vee and Richmond | Coal suitable for local 
vers use onl 
III. Paleozoic—Permo-Carboniferous | 13,000 » | Northern, Southern, and | Good coal, suitable for 
Western Coalfields gas, household and 
ats : , steaming 
TV. Palwozoic—Carboniferous 10,000 ,, Stroud, Bullah Dellah Very inferior coal, with 
bands ; of no value 
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In regard to the Tertiary deposits, it may be noted that no serious attempt has been 
made to use the coal as fuel in New South Wales. At Kiandra a deposit of lignite was 
found to possess a maximum thickness of 30 feet, but as a general rule the seams vary 
from 3 to 4 feet in thickness. The Triassic or Trias-Jura deposits in the Clarence and 
Richmond districts contain numerous seams, but the coal is largely intersected by bands, 
while its large percentage of ash renders it unfit for use as fuel for industrial purposes. 
These beds extend under the great western plains, but the presence of artesian water 
precludes the possibility of their being worked. The Clarence basin extends into Queens- 
land, and at Ipswich thick and valuable seams of coal are worked. It is in the Permo- 
Carboniferous division that the great productive coal seams of the State are found, the 
area which they cover being estimated at about 16,550 square miles. The deepest part 
of the basin is somewhere in the vicinity of Sydney, where the ‘Sydney Harbour 
Colliery” worked the top seam at a depth of 2,884 feet. Towards the north, 
south and west the seams rise towards the surface, and outcrop in the neighbourhood 
of Newcastle, Bulli and Lithgow. The coal from the various districts embraced 
in this division differs considerably in quality—that from the Neweastle district 
being especially suitable for gas-making and household purposes, while the product 
of the Southern (Illawarra) and Western (Lithgow) is an excellent steaming coal. 
At the present time the Greta coal seams are being extensively worked between 
West Maitland and Cessnock, and this stretch of country, covering a distance of 
15 miles, is now the most important coal mining district in Australasia. The 
Permo-Carboniferous measures have in various places been disturbed by intrusions of 
voleanic rocks, which in some instances have completely cindered the seams in close 
proximity to the intrusive masses, while in other instances the coal has been turned into 
a natural coke, some of which has realised good prices as fuel. 


The table hereunder gives the yields from the various divisions at intervals from 
1881 to 1918 :— 


| 1881 1901. | 1911. | 1918. 


District. | a Fi keees. Seal ae. en 
| Quantity.| Value. | Quantity.| Value. | Quantity.| Value. | Quantity. | Value, 
pene ee Ses ee = —— == is a Ss eee iene ee, =i == 
| | | | | 
| ‘Tons. £ Tons. | £ | Tons. | 2 | Tons. & 
Northern... | 1,352,472 | 437,270 | 3,999,252 | 1,669,519 | 5,793,646 | 2,320,673 | 5,966,926 | 3,481,418 
Southern. . 253.283 | 115,505 | 1,544,454 | 407,196 | 2,066,621 | 636,163 | 1,934,578 978,449 
Western .. 163,842 | 50,473 | 424,720! 102,214 | 31,337 | 210,329 | 1,111,672 481,940 
Total .. | 1,769,597 | 603,248 | 5,968,426 | 2,178,929 | 8,691,604 | 3,167,165 | 9,063,176 | 4,941,807 
| | | | | 


Sydney Harbour Colliery. This colliery possesses considerable interest from the 
circumstance that its workings are amongst the deepest in the world. Extended reference 
to the history of its opening will be found in preceding Year Books. (See No. 6, 
p. 504.) 


(ii) Victoria. The deposits of black coal in Victoria occur in the Jurassic system, 
the workable seams, of a thickness ranging from two feet three inches to six feet, being 
all in the Southern Gippsland district. Deposits of brown coal and lignite of immense 
extent occur in gravels, sands, and clays of the Cainozoic period throughout Gippsland, 
Mornington Peninsula, Werribee Plains, Gellibrand, and Barwon and Moorabool basins. 
In the Latrobe Valley, the beds reach a thickness of over 800 feet. When dried, the — 
material makes good fuel, but owing to its excessive combustibility and friability requires 
to be consumed in specially constructed grates. Its steaming value is equal to about half 
that of the Wonthaggi coal. Some large factories already have adopted brown coal 
for firing boilers, and there is also a fair demand for the product by householders. In 
1917 an Advisory Committee appointed to report on the brown coal deposits of Victoria 
recommended the establishment of an open-cut mine at Morwell in connexion with a 
comprehensive scheme for electrical power generation and transmission, as well as for the 
supply of brown coal for other requirements. The recommendations of this Committee 
were incorporated in the “ Electricity Commissioners Act ”’ of 1918. 
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The output of coal from the chief Victorian collieries during the last ten years was 
as follows :— 


PRODUCTION OF COAL IN VICTORIA, 1909 TO 1918. 


| 
State | Outtrim |Jumbunna Coal | Agetral — cued 
ae ane. "company. Company. Creek. Coal. Suchen eh y tekerf 
| Tons. | ‘Tons. Tons. | Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. = 
1909 .. | 2,946 | 44,156 | 65,945 3,265 | 10,631 | 1,730 | 128,673 | 76,945 
L910 .. |201,053 | 46,832 | 61,954 | 10,968 | 36,052 | 13,050 369,909 | 189,254 
191) .- | 506,059 | 28,359 | 57,397 4,589 | 34,607 | 28,987. | 659,998 | 301,141 
1912 .. 455,659 | 24,326 | 53,306 | 4,829 | 31,506 | 23,529 |593,155 | 259,321 
1913 5 | 486,238 22,460 | 38,795 | 6,218 | 33,462 | 9,723 | 596,896 | 274,940 
1914 .- | 650,107 16,597 | 24,236 | 5,887 |~ 20,034 | 3,390 | 620,251 | 289,099 
1915 .. |528,922 7,500 | 28,160 | 6,338 | 16,229 | 3,819 | 590,968 | 275,343 
1916 .. |354,146 a 31,792 | 5,688 | 10,885 | 17,587 | 420,098 | 216,873 
1917 -. | 405,498 oe 22,236 1,958 13,888 61,784 | 505,364 | 345,830 
1918 .. | 389,794 ie 16,533 | 2,378 | 15,419 |81,651 | 505,775 |367,640 


Included in the total for “other” is an amount of 11,975 tons raised by the 
Powlett North Woolamai, and 3,475 tons raised by the Sunbeam Colliery. The figures 
also include about 62,000 tons of brown coal raised by the State mine at Morwell, and 
about 4,000 tons raised by the Altona Beach Estates. 


(iii) South Australia. The coal from Leigh’s Creek in South Australia is subject to 
similar disabilities to those of the Victorian brown coal, and until some means are devised 
of overcoming them, production will probably languish. The deposit is situated about 
370 miles by rail from Adelaide, and 160 from Port Augusta, the total extent of coal- 


bearing country being set down as 42 square miles. The main seam has a thickness of 
over 45 feet. 


(iv) Queensland. In Queensland the coal-bearing strata are of vast extent and 
wide distribution, being noted under the greater portion of the south-eastern districts, 
within 200 miles of the sea, as far north as Cooktown, and under portions of the far 
western interior. |The Ipswich beds are estimated to occupy about 12,000 square miles 
of country, while the Burrum fields occupy a considerably larger area. At Callide, fifty 
miles west of Gladstone, a seam of coal free from bands has been struck in a shaft only 
60 feet deep, and borings have proved the deposit to be of considerable magnitude. The 
beds in the Cook district are estimated to comprise rather more than 1,000 square miles, 
but coal measures extend to the south-west far beyond Laura and to the north of the 
railway. Extensive beds occur in the basin of the Fitzroy River, in the Broadsound 
district, and at the Bowen River. Amongst other places where the mineral is found 
may be enumerated Clermont, the Palmer River, Tambo, Winton, Mount Mulligan, and 
the Flinders River. Boring operations have proved the existence of seams of workable 
coal for some distance on both sides of the Dawson River. A bituminous coal is yielded 
by the Ipswich seams, those of the Darling Downs yield a cannel, while anthracite of good 
quality is furnished by the Dawson River beds. 


The quantity and value of coal raised in Queensland at various periods since 1861 
were as shewn below :— 


PRODUCTION OF COAL IN QUEENSLAND, 1861 TO 1918. 
| is 

Year .. ss $4 | 1861, 1871. 1881, | 1891. | 1901. 1918. 
[{-———— —  — 


14,212 17,000 65,612 | 271,603 | 539,472 983,193 
9,922 9,407 29,033 | 128,198 | 189,877 572,305 


| 


Quantity .. Lons 
Value.. ote £ 
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The distribution of production during the last three years was as follows :— 


QUEENSLAND COLLIERIES, 1916, 1917, AND 1918. 


p 1918, 7 — str as: 
Districts. ——— _ 


| Tons Raised. Tons Raised. Tons Raised 


| 

Ipswich af | 583,692 | 728,605 678,931 
Darling Downs or | 99,511 97,797 94,242 
Wide Bay and Maryborough a | 79,726 72,282 | 62,948 
Rockhampton (central) .. as Rae 5,034 6,410 7,955 
Clermont at ae ce .. | 124,483 132,664 | 122,812 
Mount Malligan (Chillagoe) we Sh) alee 10,715 | 16,305 

Total | 907,727-_ | 1,048,473 | 983,193 


| 


It is estimated that about one-third of the production from Ipswich was shipped 
at Brisbane, about 60 per cent. being for bunker purposes and the remainder going to 
northern ports for railways, gasworks, meatworks, ete. 


(v) Western Australia. The coal seams in Western Australia belong to the Car- 
boniferous, Mesozoic, and Post-tertiary ages. Most of the coal contains a large proportion 
of moisture, and belongs partly to the hydrous bituminous and partly to the lignite class. 
The only coalfield at present worked is at Collie, in the Permo-Carboniferous beds. The 
coal produced is bright and clean, but very fragile when free from moisture. The 
increased output up to 1914 is partly due to the establishment of a bunkering trade at 
Bunbury and Fremantle, and partly to the employment of improved machinery. 
Difficulties with an inflow of water on the Scottish Collieries and a falling-off in the 
bunkering trade were responsible for the diminished returns in 1915. The production 
from this field since 1901 was as follows :— 


PRODUCTION OF COAL IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 1901 TO 1918. 


Year me 1901. 1911. 1910. 1914. 1915. 1916. | 1917. 1918. 
| 
| 


Quantity Tons} 117,836 | 249,899 | 313,818 319,210 | 286,666 | 301,526 | 326,550) 337,039 
Value ¢ | 68,561 | 111,154 | 153,614 | 148,684 | 137,859 | 147,823 | 191,822 204,319 


In 1918 a discovery of coal was made near Wilga on the Donnybrook—Katanning 
railway. 


(vi) Tasmania. In Tasmania, coal occurs in the following geological periods :— 
(1) Permo-Carboniferous : Lower Coal Measures. (2) Mesozoic: Upper Coal Measures. 
(3) Tertiary : Brown Coal and Lignite deposits. Permo-Carboniferous coal is found at 
Avoca, Mt. Nicholas and Fingal, Thomson’s Marshes, Langloh, Seymour, York Plains, 
Mike Howe’s Marsh, Longford, Colebrook, Schouten Island, Spring Bay and Prosser’s 
Plains, Compton and Old Beach, Lawrenny, Longhole, Sandfly, Ida Bay, Hastings and 
Southport, Recherché and South Coast, Tasman’s Peninsula. Deposits of lignite and 
brown coal are plentiful in beds of Tertiary age, but they have not been exploited to any 
extent. An estimate gives the approximate quantity of coal available as sixty-five 
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million tons, of which eleven millions are in the Lower Coal Measures and fifty-four 
millions in the Upper Measures, exclusive of an unknown quantity in strata fringing the 
Central Tiers. 


PRODUCTION OF COAL IN TASMANIA, 1901 TO 1918. 


District. | 1901. | 1910. | 1911. | 1914. | 1915. | 1916. 1917. | 1918 
| | oo 

Tons. Tons. | Tons, Tons, Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 

North-western ..| 2,952 | 1,720] 1,496 | 1,074 270 | 673 350] 1,353 
North-eastern .. | 37,239 | 71,115 | 54,296 | 58,743 | 63,507 | 54,284 | 61,910) 56,461 
Midland .. cri |eiks Doo 721 | 635 847 691 598°; 399) 1,161 
South-eastern “-s«| ++ |) geo) 40] 150] ~ @@ enadd (ween ies 

South-western ion Ope AL, Wy 
Total F (45,438 82,455 57,067 | 60,794 | 64,536 55,575 | 63,412 60,163 
| | | 


The bulk of the output in 1918 was raised from the Cornwall and Mt. Nicholas mines 
in the North-eastern Division, which produced 26,900 and 29,403 tons respectively. 


3 Production of Coal in Various Countries—The total known coal production of 
the world in 1912 amounted to about 1,100 million tons (exclusive of brown coal or lignite), 
towards which the Commonwealth contributed 11 million tons, or about 1 per cent. 
The following table shews the production of the British Empire and the chief foreign 
countries in units of 1,000 tons in 1901 and during each of the years from 1911 to 1917 
where the returns are available :— 


COAL PRODUCTION, BRITISH EMPIRE, 1901 AND 1911 TO 1917. 


i i [ne 
United British | Anstralian New Union of 
Year. Kingdom. India. Canada. ‘C'wealth. Zealand. S. Africa, 
1,000 tons. | 1,000 tons. 1,000 tons. 1,000 tons. | 1,0C0 tons. | 1,000 tons, 
1901 ... os | 219,047 | 6,636 5,791 6,881 | 1,228 712 
C2 We ceil BLL OOe cle een ea 11,908 10,550 | 2,066 6,933 
1912 .. -- | 260,416 | 14,706 15,237 11,730 2,178 7,248 
TOUS -. | 287,480 | 14,708 13,404 12,418 1,888 7,858 
1914 .. o | 265,665 16,446 12,176 12,445 | 2,276 7,570 
VOLS 5. «- | 258,206 | 17,104 11,846 11,415 2,209 | 7,394 
1916 .. is 256,375 | 17,254 12,931 9,812 2,207 8,935 
LDET &. -- | 248,499 | 17,826 | 11,846 | 10,237 2,068 9,270 
COAL PRODUCTION, FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 1901 AND 1911 TO 1917. 
Year Teo eg Sweden, ace | Belgium. France. Spain. Japan. | bh eg 
—_|- — —| _ — —|—-. —— —|— 
1,000 tons.| 1,000 tons. 1,000 tons.) 1,000 tons.| 1,006 tons, 1,009 tons.) 1,000 tonal 1,000 tons, 
1901. 16,215 268 106,795 21,856 31,126 2,609 8,885 240,789 
LOS 28,414 355 172,065 22,603 38,602 3,853 17,632 443,188 
112 5. 30,640 360 174,575 22,972 40,648 3,626 19,640 477,202 
LOIS" c 32,206 364 190,109 22.474 40,192 4,293 21,316 508,893 
1914 .. 33,113 867 161,535 | 16,445 29,311 3,600 19,372 458,504 
POUR Bic =. 412 159,000 13,949 19,590 3,722 22,293 474,660 
1916 .. 47,073 415 144,354 16,592 21,132 4.277 22.534 526.273 
I) I a . 443 re 14,690 28,494 4,961 25,937 581,609 


The United States returns include a large proportion of anthracite, the quantity 
averaging for the last five years about 82 million tons. 

Including New Zealand the production from Australasia takes second place amongst 
the possessions of the British Empire, British India coming first in order. 


! 
4. Export of Coal.—The exports of coal from the Commonwealth are practically 
confined to New South Wales. 

The total quantity of coal of Australian production (exclusive of bunker coal) exported 
from the Commonwealth to other countries in 1918 was 398,332 tons, valued at £290,378, 
of which amount 397,536 tons, valued at £289,580, were exported from New South Wales, 
Owing to the war the figures are, of course, considerably below those of normal years. 
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In the following table will be found the quantity and value of the exports from New 
South Wales, at decennial intervals since 1881 and during the last five years. The figures 
are given on the authority of the Mines Department of that State, and include both bunker 
coal and coal exported from New South Wales to other States of the Commonwealth :— 


. 


EXPORTS OF NEW SOUTH WALES COAL, 1881 TO 1918. 


| | | 
1891. 1901. \ sh hits 1914. USMS: 
| | | 
| | 
-|- | 


Year 1881. 1916. | 1917.| 1918, 
| 
iia | ‘ a } 
Quantity, 1,000 tons .. | 1,030} 2,514} 3,471 | 5,024 | 5,868 | 4,68 | 3,434 | 3,204 | 3,422 
Value, £1,000 -. | 417} 1,307 | 1,682 | 2,664 | 3,159 | 2,485 | 1,873 ee 2,525 
| | | 


The principal oversea countries to which coal was exported from New South Wales 
during the year 1918-19 are as shewn hereunder. The quantity and value refer strictly 
to exports, and exclude bunker coal :— 


DESTINATION OF NEW SOUTH WALES OVERSEA EXPORTS OF COAL, 1918-19. 


Country. Quantity. | Value. Country. Quantity. Value. 
Tons. | £ \\ Tons. iS 

Chile — 18420 }) 13;5238. | Java .- oy 40,940 | 36,533 
Society Islands .. , 11,953 | 8,320 || Papua.. aad 5,201 3,932 
Straits Settlements | 32,652 | 25,174 | New Caledonia .. | 31,057 22,542 
Fae | 20,605 | 15,339 Gilbert and Ellice | 
New Zealand 290,847 | 208,432 Islands Aah 2,175 1,503 
Hawaii .. 25,700 19,142 | Solomon Islands | 1,445 1,498 
India 19,250 | 14,438 | Pleasant Island.. | 2,177 1,302 
Tonga Fat) 674 | Hong Kong 8,105 6,079 
Perak 55 ue 3,487 | 3,138 || France 934. 701 
Philippine Islands 10,172 8,568 | Guam.. 1,769 1,062 


The quantity of bunker coal taken from New South Wales by oversea vessels was 
about 491,000 tons. 


The distribution of the total output from New South Wales collieries during the 
last five years was as follows; the particulars given of quantity exported include coal 
shipped as bunker coal :— 


DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL OUTPUT OF NEW SOUTH WALES COAL, 1914 TO 1918. 


| Exports to 1Dp. rte t Local 7 
Year. a aa eibor Ports. Consumption: Total. 
=a aa | 

Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1914 2,581,810 3,286,223 4,522,589 10,390,622 
1915 2,601,070 2,067,324 | 4,780,614 9,449,008 
1916 2,203,659 1,230,439 | 4,693,063 | 8,127,161 
1917 Qe220,228 1,038,569 5,029,070 | 8,292,867 
1918 2,697,033 724,643 5,641,500 | 9,063,176 


The figures quoted above are given on the authority of the New South Wales Mines 
Department. Owing to the abolition of the record of interstate trade it is impossible 
to give the quantities forwarded to each of the States of the Commonwealth. 
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5. Consumption of Coal in Australia.—An estimate of the consumption of coal in 
the Commonwealth may be arrived at by adding the imports to the home production, 
and deducting the exports (including bunker coal taken by oversea vessels). The following 
table shews the consumption of coal in Australia, computed in the manner specified, for 
the last five years :— 


CONSUMPTION OF COAL IN AUSTRALIA, 1914 TO 1918. 


Quantity of Coal Consumed. 


Year. ee ree 7 = 
Home Prod f Other 
| emanae Genii: : Total. 
| 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1914 ac e S| 8,944,867 23,066 8,967,933 
1915 ae 3 fe 9,250,592 6,580 | 9,257,172 
1916 ge a oe 8,266,215 11,068 8,277,283 
1917 oe A Pf 8,985,599 65,912 | 9,051,111 


1918 ve os oe 9,866,323 22,334 9,888,657 


The bunker coal taken away in 1918 is estimated at 685,000 tons. 


6. Price of Coal.—(i) New South Wales. The price of coal in New South Wales 
has been subject to considerable fluctuation since the date of first production. Up to the 
end of 1857 the average value of the total output was Lls. 10d. per ton. Next year the 
value had risen to nearly 15s., declining thereafter until in 1871 the price realised was 
7s. From 1872 to 1879 there was a rise in value to 12s. Between 1882 and 1891 the 
price ranged between 8s. and 10s. From 1891 onwards there was a steady decline until 
1898, when the average was 5s. 4d. Henceforward prices rose again until 1902, when 
7s. 5d. was the average. A decline then set in until 1905, when the price stood at a 
little over 6s., followed by a rise of one penny in 1906, and a further rise of eightpence 
in 1907. In 1908 the average was 7s. 4d., in 1916, 8s, 2d., while in 1917 the price advanced 
to 10s. 8d. per ton, the highest recorded since 1879. In 1918 there was a further rise to 
10s. 1ld. The price of New South Wales coal depends on the district from which it is 
obtained, the northern (Newcastle) coal always realising a much higher rate than the 
southern or western product. The average rate in each district during the last five 
years was as follows :— 


Year. Northern District. Southern District. Western District. 
Per ton. Per ton. Ter ton. 
s. ad, eS 8 d. 
1914 oe ne oe 7 8.26 6. 4.12 5 6.33 
1915 ik oo = 7 7.24 | GUL. 28 5 6.08 
1916 +: ay a 9 0.72 Y fom Wy ie 5 6.90 
1917 a ro Pa Ll Sclt | 9 11.89 a. EL PO? 
1918 - a ss ll 8.038 9 10.32 8 8.04 


(ii) Victoria. In Victoria the average price of coal up to the 31st December, 1890, 
was 19s. 3d. per ton. In 1895 the price was still as high as 12s. 2d., but in the following 
five years there was a serious decline, the value in 1900 being quoted at 9s. 7d. per ton. 
In 1901, however, there was an astonishing rise, the figure being as high as 14s. 7d. 
Since that year, however, the price again declined up to 1916, the average for 1905 being 
10s, 2d. ; for 1909, 12s. ; for 1912, 8s. 9d. ; for 1913, 9s. 3d. ; for 1914 and 1915, 9s. 4d.; 
and for 1916, 10s. 4d. In 1917, however, the price rose to 14s, 5d., and in 1918 to 15s, 11d. 


perton. These averages are exclusive of brown coal, the production of which in 1918 was 
valued at 5s. 5d. per ton. 
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(iii) Queensland. Prices in the principal coal-producing districts during the last 
five years were as follows :— 


PRICE OF COAL, QUEENSLAND, 1914 TO 1918. 


Value at Pit’s Mouth. 


District. SSS a pe gS 
ioi4. || 1915. | Toi: 100 Ts 0) |) - noua) 
Per ton. Per ton. | Per ton, TS ton. Per ton. 

F ee ge! Ss. a. | Ss. id. a Ck See 

Ipswich 2 >i ) ia GS Wail 10 8 gl 0) 

Darling Downs .. sci) eusseee!) Ss ib i) DIG 12, 9 13 5 

Wide Bay and Maryborough ; ll 4 11 10 {2 2 15 10 1G @ 

Rockhampton .. ae | ete) 8 6 9 6 11 10 12 4 

Clermont ae Ss || eciek a) ies Te i By 

Mount Mulligan (Chilagoe) | 17 2 12) 3s 15 6 OMG 
Average for State ae eu fe ow eee ke) aS 


The readjustment of prices and wages in the industry was responsible for the high 
averages in 1917 and 1918, 


(iv) Western Australia. The average price of the Collie (Western Australia) coal up 
to the end of 1901 was 9s. 4d. per ton, the price in 1901 being lls. 7d. In 1902 the 
average stood at 12s. 3d., and from that time the price fell steadily until 1906, when it 
was 7s. 74d. per ton. In 1907, the average price was 7s. 83d.; in 1908, 8s. 7$d.; in 
1909, 8s. 53d.; in 1910, 8s. 8d.; in 1911, 8s. 10d.; in 1912, 9s. 2d.; in 1913, 9s. Ook 
in 1914, 9s. 4d.; in 1915, 9s. 8d.; in 1916, 9s. 9d.; in 1917, 11s. 9d.; and in 1918, 
12s. 1d. per ton. 


(v) Tasmania. The average price per ton of coal at the pit’s mouth in Tasmania 
was 8s. in 1901. In 1902 it was 8s. 7d.; in 1903, 8s. 9d.; in 1904 and 1905, 9s. 8d. ; in 
1906, 9s. 9d. ; in 1907, 1908, and 1909, 8s. ; in 1910, 11s. 9d.; in 1911 and 1912, 9s. 2d. ; 
in 1913, 9s. 3d.; in 1914, 9s. 2d.; in 1915, 9s. 5d.; in 1916, 9s. 9d.; in 1917, 12s. 2d. ; 
and in 1918, 12s. 6d. per ton. 


7. Price of Coal in the United Kingdom.—During the five years 1914~18 the 
average value of coal at the pit’s mouth in the United Kingdom has risen rapidly, the 
price in 1914 being 10s. ; in 1915, 12s. 6d.; in 1916, 15s. 7d.; in 1917, 16s. 9d.; and 
in 1918, 20s. 11d. per ton. 


8. Employment and Accidents in Coal Mining.—The number of persons employed 
in coal mining in each of the States during the year 1918 is shewn below. ‘The table 
also shews the number of persons killed and injured, with the proportion per 1,000 
employed, while further columns are added shewing the quantity of coal raised for each 
person killed and injured, this being a factor which must be reckoned with in any 
consideration of the degree of risk attending mining operations. 


Returns published by the Board of Trade, England, some years ago, gave the total 
known number of persons engaged in coal mining in the principal countries of the world 
ag 34 millions, the number in the United Kingdom being 1,068,000; the United States, 
723,000; Germany, 628,000; France, 199,000; Russia, 169,000; Belgium, 146,000 ; 
Austria, 75,000; India, 133,000 ; and Japan, 145,000. 


The latest available returns shew the rate in the United Kingdom in respect of deaths 
through accidents in coal mines as 1.40, and for the British Empire 1.48 per 1,000 persons 
employed in coal mines. For France the rate is given as 1.17, for Germany 2.30, and 
the United States 3.35. For foreign countries generally the rate is stated at 2.48 per 


1,000. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND ACCIDENTS IN COAL MINING, 1918. 


: .D Proportion per Tons of Coal Raised 
Persons No. of Persons. 1,000 Eiiciped: for cach Person. 
State Employed 
‘ in Coal 
Mining. ne - a re . 
Killed. Injured. Killed. Injured. Killed. Injured. 
. - | . 
New South Wales 16,926 11 132 0.65 7.80 824,000) 69,000 
Victoria .. “a 1,584 4 6 2.53 3.80 126,000) 84.000 
Queensland oe 2,261 ~ 15 1.33 6.63 328,000 | 66,000 
Western Australia 618 z 139 0.03 224.92 | 169,000 | 2,400 
Tasmania 6 195 5 26.00 a , 12,000 
Commonwealth... 21,584 20 297 0.93 13.76 547,000 37,000 


The figures for New South Wales include a small number of shale miners. 


§ 11. Coke. 


1. Production of Coke.—Notwithstanding the large deposits of excellent coal in 
Australia, there was, prior to the war, a fairly considerable amount of coke imported 
from abroad. In 1918-19, however, the import was negligible. The table hereunder 
gives the production in New South Wales during the last five years :— 


COKE MADE IN NEW SOUTH WALES, 1914 TO 1918. 


Year 1914. 1915. 1916. 1917. | 1918. 


Quantity .. .. tons 304,800 417,753 437,587 455,587 608,492 
Value, total og £ 213,069 313,241 387,571 541,093 647,798 
Value per ton ‘© 13s. Lld. 15s. Od. 17s. 9d. 23a, Od. 21s. 4d. 


During the last five years the industry has made considerable progress. It provides 
a profitable means of disposal for the small coal which until recent years was allowed to 
go to waste. 


A small quantity of coke is made in Queensland, the quantity returned in 1918 
being 14,437 tons, but the bulk of that used in ore reduction is imported, mainly from 
New South Wales. The following table shews the amount manufactured locally during 
the last five years :— 


QUEENSLAND.—COKE MANUFACTURED, 1914 TO 1918. 


Year 7 a aire | 1928, 


| 
Manufactured locally — tons | 16,685 | 17,085 | 17,904 13,399 14,437 


1916. 1917. 1918. 


It is estimated that the total amount of coke consumed for smelting purposes in 
Queensland during 1918 was 74,000 tons, of which 14,000 tons were produced locally, 
and 60,000 tons were imported from New South Wales. 


ATT 


GRAPHS SHEWING VALUES OF THE PRINCIPAL MINERALS PRODUCED IN THE 
COMMONWEALTH, 1840 TO 1918. 
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(See pages—for gold, 444; silver, 452; iron, 462 ; zinc, 461; copper, 455.) 


PXPLANATION OF GRAPHS.—The values shewn in the above diagrams are those of the total Common- 
wealth production of certain of the most important minerals in successive years from 1840 to 1918. 


The base of each small square represents an interval of one year, and the vertical height represents 
in the case of gold £1,000,000, in the case of silver and lead, zinc, and copper £200,000, and in the case 


of iron £20,000. 
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GRAPHS SHEWING VALUES OF THE PRINCIPAL MINERALS PRODUCED IN THE © 
COMMONWEALTH, 1840 TO 1918—continued. 
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(See pages for 468 for coal ; 458 tin; and 443 total mineral production.) 


KXPLANATION OF GRAPHS,—The values shewn in the above diagrams are those of the total Common- 
wealth production of certain of the most important minerals in successive years from 1840 to 1918. 


The base of each small square represents an interval of one year, and the vertical height represents 
in the case of coal and tin £200,000, and in the case of total mineral production £1,000,000, 
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§ 12. Oil Shale and Mineral Oils. 


1. Production of Shale—({i) New South Wales. As pointed out by Mr. BE. F. 
Pittman, the name kerosene shale has been rather inaptly applied to a variety of torbanite, 
cannel, or boghead mineral found at various geological horizons in New South Wales. 
The mineral does not, as a rule, split in parallel layers, the fracture being rather of a 
conchoidal type. Pure samples have been found to contain over 89 per cent. of volatile 
hydro-carbons. The discovery of the mineral in New South Wales dates probably as 
early as 1802. Its occurrence in the Hartley Vale district was noted by Count Strzelecki 
in 1845. The mineral has been found at several places in the Upper Coal Measures, and 
in at least two in the Lower Carboniferous. Production on anything like a large scale 
commenced in 1868, when about 17,000 tons, valued at £48,000, were raised. The 
production in 1918 amounted to 32,395 tons, valued at £39,676, as compared with 31,661 
tons, valued at £36,565, in 1917. For 1918 the whole of the production came from the 
Western District. 


(ii) Victoria. Up to the present no extensive deposit of oil shale has been located 
in Victoria. 

(ili) Queensland. ‘The discovery of natural gas and traces of oil in a deep bore at 
Roma has fostered the hope that energetic development will lead to the discovery of 
mineral oil in quantity in this locality. At the end of March, 1918, the bore had reached 
a depth of 3,620 feet, and the casing was within 70 feet of the bottom. Although it is 
hoped that eventually the bore will be a producer of oil, attention is being devoted to the 
possibilities of the profitable utilisation of the natural gas therefrom as a source of supply 
of gasolene. At the latest available date further drilling operations were suspended by 
an obstruction in the bore, and the casing is being cut out as a preliminary to its 
removal. Oil-bearing shales are common in many parts of the State. The deposit 
at Duaringa on the Central railway line shewed a thickness of 6 feet, and contained about 
30 gallons of oil to the ton. Inflammable gas and a little oil have been noted in bores 
put down for coal on the Dawson River. There are shale deposits at Munduran Creek, 
near Gladstone, Casuarina Island, Redbank Plains in the Ipswich District and Murphy’s 
Creek, near Toowoomba. It is stated that the borings have not so far penetrated to a 
sufficient depth to properly test the strata. 


(iv) South Australia. Bitumen is occasionally washed up on the Southern coasts 
of the continent from Port Davey in Tasmania to Cape Leeuwin in Western Australia. 
Specimens found on Kangaroo Island at one time led to the belief that they were the 
product of a terrestrial petroliterous area. Expert opinion now, however, inclines to 
the idea that the material is sea-borne, but the source of origin is unknown. Similar 
oceurrences of this mineral have been reported from the coasts of California, South Africa, 
and New Zealand. A bore has been put down to a depth of over 4,000 feet, with negative 
results, by the South Australian Oil Wells Co. A large number of licenses to search 
for oil was taken out some years ago and bores were put down near Kingston and near 


Robe. 


(v) Western Australia. A deposit of carbonaceous shale of considerable thickness 
is known to exist at Coolgardie, but the mineral has not yet been raised in any quantity. 
It is stated that small seepages of oil have been noted near Wonnerup, and indications 
have been reported from the neighbourhood of Albany and Esperance. 


(vi) Tasmania. Tasmanite shale has been discovered in the basins of the Mersey, 
Don, and Minnow Rivers, and the Government Geologist estimates the probable capacity 
of the beds at 12,000,000 tons. The crude oil content of average quality shale has been 
estimated at 40 gallons to the ton. In July, 1912, the Railton-Latrobe Shale Oil 
Company acquired the leases and plant of the Tasmanian Shale and Oil Company, at 
Latrobe, and it was proposed to develop the deposits on a large scale. The production 
in 1914 was, however, small, amounting to 75 tons, valued at £75, while no returns from 
this source were included in the production records for 1915. In 1916, the Company 
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raised 1,286 tons of shale, valued at £1,286, but there was no production in 1917 and 1918. 
Large pieces of asphaltum have been discovered in places along the sea coast and in several 
of the bays of Port Davey Harbour, but it is believed that the material originates in 
submarine beds. A bore was put down in 1916 by a private company on Bruni Island 
in search of petroleum, but after sinking about 429 feet, operations ceased for lack of 
funds. 


In 1917 a deposit of tasmanite shale was located on the Cam River. 


(vii) Northern Territory. The existence of oil shale has been reported in the 
Boroloola district, and several oil licenses were applied for some years ago in the Victoria 
River district. Results were, however, negative, and experts have pronounced 
unfavourably on the prospects. 


(viii) Papua. Many indications suggest that oil-bearing strata exist over an 
extensive area in the Gulf Division of Papua. Seepages of oil and natural gas are known, 
and, in addition, light oil of excellent quality has been obtained from sandy strata 
encountered in most of the prospecting bores put down under the direction of the 
Commonwealth Government. Reconnaissance surveys have been made of the country 
where evidences are known to exist, while selected areas are being surveyed in greater 
detail. Several test bores have been sunk, the deepest being over 1,800 feet; in each 
case quantities of inflammable oil and gas have been met with, but so far not in sufficient 
bulk for commercial purposes. (See also Section XXIX., Papua.) 


2. Export of Shale.—In 1916-17 New South Wales exported a small quantity of shale, 
but there was no export in the succeeding year. 


3. Shale Oils Bounties—The Shale Oils Bounties Act 1910 provided for the payment 
- of bounties on certain goods manufactured in Australia from Australian shale on or after 
the Ist July, 1910, and before the Ist July, 1913. The total amount made available 
for bounties under this Act was £50,000. During the year 1913, the bounties paid in 
New South Wales amounted to £985 on 118,000 gallons of kerosene, and £809 on 324 tons 
of refined paraffin wax. Under the Shale Oil Bounty Act of 1917 a sum of £270,000 was 
provided for bounty on crude shale oil at various rates. Bounty to the amount of 
£26,407 was paid on 2,816,718 gals. of crude shale oil in 1918-19. 


§ 13. Other Non-Metallic Minerals. 


1. Alunite.x—Probably the most remarkable deposit of alunite in the world occurs at 
Bullahdelah, in the county of Gloucester, New South Wales, a large proportion of a low 
bluff ridge in the district being composed of this mineral. The deposits are worked by 
quarrying, and from 1890 up to the end of 1918, 51,000 tons had been exported, valued 
at £176,000, the exports for the year 1918 being 13,406 tons, valued at £17,030. 

Deposits of a high-class alunite are reported to have been discovered near Sunbury, 
in Victoria. ; 

According to the Geologist’s report, apart from its scientific interest, no commercial 


importance attaches to the presence of natural alum over the area examined near Boonmoo, 
on the Chillagoe Railway in Queensland. 


In South Australia an extensive deposit of the mineral was located in 1913 at 
Carrickalinga Head, on the coast north of Normanville, and within a short distance of 
Adelaide. Fresh discoveries were recently reported on the western shores of St. Vincent’s 
sulf. It is stated that the specimens so far analyzed have proved richer in valuable 
constituents than any similar find yet recorded. The mineral returns for 1917 shew a 
small production, but none was recorded in 1918. 


2. Asbestos.—This substance has been found in various parts of Australia, but up 
to the present has not been produced in any considerable quantity. In New South 
Wales 180 tons of ore were raised by a company from deposits in the Barraba division. 
In Queensland seams of asbestos have been found over a belt of country extending 
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from Cawarral to Canoona. Samples of the fibre proved suitable for the manu- 
facture of fibro-cement, sheeting, and tiles, but so far a payable deposit has not been 
located. In Western Australia a deposit of the fibrous chrysolite variety was located at 
Soanesville, on the Pilbara goldfield, and in 1909 £154 worth of this mineral was raised. 
The discovery of a deposit of commercial quality was reported from the Nullagine district 
in 1917. In 1899 Tasmania raised 200 tons. valued at £363, but there was no further 
production until 1916, when a small quantity was raised at Anderson’s Creek, near 
Beaconsfield. In 1917, 271 tons, valued at £271, and in 1918, 2,854 tons, valued at 
£5,008, were produced. Deposits of asbestos of the mountain leather and mountain cork 
varieties have been discovered at Oodlawirra, while deposits of a good blue variety 
have been discovered near Hawker and about 23 miles from Eudunda, in South 
Australia. 

3. Barytes.—In New South Wales during 1918 about 382 tons of barytes, valued at 
£541, were obtained, of which 212 tons were raised in the Trunkey division, and 100 tons 
in the Rylstone division. Deposits of the mineral have also been located in the Burrows, 
Carcoar, Braidwood, and Cootamundra divisions. 'The production in South Australia 
during 1918 was given as £4,059. In this State there are extensive deposits of the 
mineral in the Willunga and other districts. About 200 tons of barytes were produced 
in Tasmania in 1918. 


4. Clays and Pigments.—Valuable deposits of clays and pigments of various sorts 
are found throughout the Commonwealth. There is a considerable local production of 
earthenware, bricks, and tiles, but the finer clays have not as yet been extensively used. 
In New South Wales the production of kaolin in 1918 amounted to 339 tons, valued at 
£395, raised in the Murrumburrah division. Deposits of steatite were worked during 
1918 in the Murrumburrah division, the quantity raised during the year amounting to 
309 tons. Near Morangaroo 7,000 tons of silica were raised by the Silica Fire Brick 
Company. About 326 tons of ochre, valued at £564, were raised in the Dubbo 
division. In Victoria 1,478 tons of kaolin were obtained at Egerton, 352 tons at 
Stawell, 1,000 tons at Pyalong, and 234 tons at Carngham, the total value of the pro- 
duction being given at £3,544. A small quantity of pigments was raised from leases 
in the Balnarring and Knowsley areas. In Queensland, 8,306 tons of fireclay, valued 
at £2,040, were mined during the year 1918, the whole of which—with the exception 
of 2 tons from the Rockhampton field—was obtained in the Mount Morgan district. 
On Kangaroo Island, South Australia, where, it is stated, the first pottery mill in the 
Commonwealth was erected, there are vast deposits of felspar, china-stone, silica, and 
firebrick clay. There are also very extensive deposits of fireclay near Ardrossan on 
the Yorke Peninsula. Ochre deposits suitable for making coloured tiles are found near 
Port Noarlunga. Several tons were raised in 1918 from the Beltana deposits. Porcelain 
and other clays of good quality have been found in Tasmania at Beaconsfield, Sorell, 
Hagley, etc. Deposits of ochre have been opened up at Dubbo, Wellington, and Marulan, 
in New South Wales, and ochres and pigments of excellent quality have been produced 
therefrom. Extensive deposits of iron oxide, giving a return of 80 per cent. ochre, have 
been discovered near Oodlawirra in South Australia. Oil and water paints of good 
quality have been made from coloured ochres from Sorell, in Tasmania, and a deposit of 
ochre of good quality has been located near Mowbray. A company is making paints 
from the latter deposits, and also from deposits on leases near Iifracombe. 


5. Coorongite.—This peculiar india-rubber like material was first noted many years 
ago near Salt Creek and in the vicinity of Coorong Inlet, in South Australia, as well 
as at various localities on Kangaroo Island. It was thought that the substance owed its 
origin to subterranean oil-bearing strata, but so far the search for petroleum has not been 
attended with success. (See also §12, 1 (iv.)) While the origin of coorongite is still in 
doubt, it is held by some observers that it originates from the blue-green algse which 
frequently abound in swamps and shallow inland waters. Similar material has been 
found in Portuguese Hast Africa, and on the shores of Jakes in Siberia, 

6. Fuller’s Earth.—Small quantities of this material were produced in 1917, from 
leases in the Narrabri division, New South Wales. 

7. Graphite——Graphite is found in New South Wales near Undercliff Station, in 
the county of Buller, and 240 tons raised during 1918 realised £30 per ton. The ore 
near the surface in this area was of the amorphous variety, but fine samples are now 
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being obtained in the deeper workings. In Victoria the mineral occurs in Ordovician 
slates in several of the goldfields, but is not worked. In Queensland graphite was raised 
some years ago by the Graphite Plumbago Company at Mt. Bopple, near Netherby, on 
the Maryborough-Gympie line. In South Australia deposits are found at various 
places in Eyre’s Peninsula. While a large proportion of the product is not suitable 
for commercial use, the work so far done shews that flake graphite containing as high 
as 80 per cent. carbon can be obtained. The Government is offering a bonus of £1 
per ton for the production of a marketable graphite. In Western Australia deposits 
occur at Munglinup Creek, near the Oldfield River, at Northampton, in the 
Murchison division, and on the Donnelly River, at Kendenup, about 40 miles from 
Albany. At the last-mentioned locality, where the ore is of good grade, a fair amount 
of developmental work has been done, but the export in 1918 was small, amounting to 
5 tons, valued at £75, 


8. Gypsum.—This mineral is found in various places in the Commonwealth. It 
occurs in two forms, large crystals, and a floury earth consisting of minute crystals and 
known as “opi.” Both forms are exceedingly pure. It is used largely as a natural 
manure and to some extent in the manufacture of Portland cement. Gypsum, or 
hydrous sulphate of lime, when burnt, forms plaster of Paris. In Victoria during 1918 
there was a production of 731 tons, valued at £434, obtained chiefly at Lake Boga. 
Numerous deposits of gypsum are found in Southern Yorke’s Peninsula in South 
Australia. The production in 1918 was valued at £28,012. A factory for the manu- 
facture of plaster of Paris has been erected by the Permasite Co. on its lease at Dry 
Bone Lake. A deposit of gypsum sand containing practically an inexhaustible supply 
is found on the edge of Lake Austin in Western Australia. 


9. Magnesite.—Deposits of this mineral have been discovered at several localities 
in New South Wales. During 1918, 2,855 tons, valued at £4,336, were raised at Fifield, 
and 450 tons, valued at £416, at Attunga. A small quantity was also raised near 
Warialda. The mineral is found at Heathcote in Victoria, where 225 tons, valued at 
£675, were produced in 1918, There are deposits in the neighbourhood of Rockhampton 
and Bowen in Queensland, and a deposit of exceptional purity has been located in the 
vicinity of Tumby Bay in South Australia, about five miles from the township of 
Tumby. The cost of transport is a drawback to the production from the Copley 
(Leigh Creek) district. The Broken Hill Co. is working a small deposit near the 
Beetaloo Waterworks. During 1915, 688 tons of magnesite, valued at £1,196, were 
exported from Western Australia, but the export in 1916 amounted to 12 tons only, in 
1917 to 42 tons, and in 1918 to 62 tons. A large area of magnesite bearing country 
has been located at Bulong, about 20 miles east of Kalgoorlie. 


10. Tripolite, or Diatomaceous Earth.—Although tripolite has been found at 
Barraba, Cooma, Wyrallah, and in the Warrumbungle Mountains in New South Wales, 
the deposits have not been worked commercially on any considerable scale. From the 
deposits at Middle Flat, in the Cooma division, 110 tons of diatomaceous earth, valued at 
£350, were produced in 1917. A small quantity was raised in the Barraba district in 1918. 
In Victoria there is a remarkably pure deposit at Lillicur, near Talbot, while beds of the 
mineral are also met with at other places in the Loddon Valley, near Ballarat, at various 
places close to Melbourne, at Craigieburn, Lancefield, Portland, Swan Hill, Bacchus 
Marsh, etc. During 1918, a production of 140 tons, valued at £560, was recorded. 
Fairly extensive deposits of diatomite exist in Queensland, in the Nerang, Beaudesert 
and Canungar areas, but the various outcrops have as yet been only partially 
examined. In Tasmania a deposit of diatomaceous earth has been located at Oatlands, 
but its use for the manufacture of explosives is apparently prejudiced by the circumstance 
that the diatoms are pulverised and contaminated with clay. 


11. Salt——Salt is obtained from salt lakes in the Western and North-western 
Districts of Victoria, and from salterns in the neighbourhood of Geelong. Large 
quantities are also obtained from the shallow salt lakes of South Australia, chiefly on 
Yorke Peninsula, Lake Hart, about 60 square miles in area, situated about 120 miles 
N.W. from Port Augusta, contains immense supplies of salt of good quality, which at © 
present, however, owing to distance from market, possess no economic value. The salt 
is simply seraped from the beds of the lakes in summer time and carted to the refinery. 
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It is stated that care must be taken not to leave too thin a crust of salt over the under- 
lying mud, as the resultant “ crop” after the winter rains will in that case be smaller 
than usual. A bore put down near Kingscote, on Kangaroo Island, revealed brine 
from which salt can be profitably obtained by evaporation. In Western Australia 
supplies are obtained from dried-up shallow lakes and consumed locally or exported. 
The chief centres of production were formerly Rottnest Island, near Fremantle, Middle 
Island, near Esperance, and Port Gregory ; but during recent years the bulk of the 
demand has been supplied from imports. 


12. Natural Manures.—Gypsum has already been referred to (see 8 ante). South 
Australia possesses deposits of rock phosphate near Port Clinton and Ardrossan on Yorke 
Peninsula, at Belvedere near Kapunda, and at Kooringa, and also at many other places 
which have only been prospected tc a small extent. The production in 1918 was 8,074 
tons, valued at £10,773. Phosphate of lime has been found in small quantities in the 
limestone caves of New South Wales. In the Wellington division, from the area situated 
over the caves, about 300 tons of phosphate, valued at £1,000, were raised during 1918. 
There was a small production also from an area near Canowindra. In Victoria, 
about 3,000 tons of phosphate rock were raised in 1918 at Mansfield. Although it can 
hardly be considered a mineral product, mention may be made here of the large 
accumulations of guano on the Abrolhos Islands, off the coast of Western Australia, in 
the neighbourhood of Geraldton. The deposits vary in thickness from four to twenty- 
seven inches. During the years 1876-80 over 36,000 tons were raised; no figures are 
available shewing the quantity raised in recent years. 


§ 14. Gems and Gemstones. 


1. Diamonds.—Diamonds were first noted in New South Wales by E. J. Hargraves 
in 1851, and in October of the same year by Geological Surveyor Stutchbury. The 
Cudgegong field was discovered in 1867, and shortly afterwards the Bingara diaman- 
tiferous deposits were located. Stones of small size are also found at Cope’s Creek and 
other places in the Inverell district. The largest diamond won in New South Wales was 
reported to have been obtained in 1905 at Mt. Werong, near Oberon, and weighed 28 § 
carats. It is difficult to secure accurate returns in connexion with the production of 
precious stones, but the yield of diamonds in 1918 was estimated at 1,784 carats, valued 
at £1,204, while the total production to the end of 1918 is given at 193,640 carats, valued 
at £132,281. The yield in 1918 was contributed by miners working in the vicinity of 
Copeton, in the Tingha division. Small quantities of diamonds are found in Victoria 
in the gravels of streams running through granite country in the Beechworth district, 
at Kongbool in the Western District, and near Benalla. The stones are generally small 
and the production up to date has been trifling. In 1912, eleven small diamonds, valued 
at £20, were picked out of the sluice boxes of the Great Southern alluvial mine at 
Rutherglen. A few small diamonds have been found in the Pilbara district in Western 
Australia. In South Australia diamonds have been found on the Echunga goldfield, the 
most notable gem being Glover’s diamond, which was sold for £70. A few small 
diamonds have, from time to time, been found in Tasmania, chiefly while sluicing for 
gold in the Donaldson district. 


2. Sapphires.—These gems were discovered in New South Wales in 1851, near 
Burrandong. They have also been found in small quantities near Inverell, and at a 
few other localities in the State. There is no record of production. Specimens of 
sapphire have been found in Victoria, but the stones of commercial size are generally of 
little value owing to flaws. 


In Queensland sapphires are found in the gravel of creek beds, between Withersfield 
and Anakie on the Rockhampton-Winton railway line. The gems shew excellent fire 
and lustre, but the colour is darker blue than the Oriental sapphire. Hyacinths are 
occasionally found in association with the gems. The production of sapphires in Queens- 
Jand in 1918 was valued at £16,591 as compared with £600 in 1915, and over £40,000 in 
1913. The gem mining industry practically collapsed on the outbreak of the war, as the 
German buyers ceased business. With the opening up of markets in London and Paris, 
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however, matters assumed a more satisfactory footing and business remained fairly 
satisfactory in 1918. It is hoped that with the end of the war the trade with Switzer- 
land in small blue and machine stones will be renewed. The approximate value of the 
stones cut on the field is given as £1,969. About 165 men are engaged in the search for 
the gems. 

Sapphires are plentifully found in the tin drifts of the Ringarooma and Portland 
districts in Tasmania,ebut the stones are, as a rule, small and not worth saving. 


3. Precious Opal.—This stone was first discovered in New South Wales at Rocky 
Bridge Creek on the Abercrombie River, in the year 1877, and later a most important 
discovery was made at White Cliffs in the Wileannia district, which, until recently, 
contributed the bulk of the production. In 1918, however, out of a total production 
valued at £20,600, the yield from the Lightning Ridge field, near Walgett, amounted to 
£20,000, while the output from the White Cliffs field was only £600. Some very fine 
stones are at times obtained, one weighing 5 ozs. and valued at £300 being recovered 
in 1911. Occasionally, black opals of very fine quality are found, one specimen from 
the Wallangulla field, weighing 6} carats, being sold in 1910 for £102. It is stated that 
this locality is the only place in the world where the “ black” variety of the gem has 
been found. The total value of opal won in New South Wales since the year 1890 is 
estimated at £1,447,000. 


Small quantities of precious opal are also found in the Beechworth district in 
Victoria. 

In Queensland, the first recorded discovery of the gem dates from about 1875. The 
opaliferous district stretches over a considerable area of the western interior of the State, 
from Kynuna and Opalton as far down as Cunnamulla. The yield in 1918 was estimated 
at £300, and up to the end of that year at about £178,000. These figures are, however, 
merely approximations, as large quantities of opal are disposed of privately to buyers on the 
fields, no record of which is obtained. At present, the industry suffers from the peculiar 
disability that in good seasons there is plenty of work available on the pastoral stations, 
and most men prefer this to the uncertain results obtainable by fossicking, while in dry 
seasons when constant work is not obtainable, the search for opal is limited by the 
difficulty in obtaining sufficient water. 


Precious opal has been discovered in South Australia in a locality 144 miles N. by 
E. of Tarcoola. The specimens show similar characteristics to those obtained at White 
Cliffs in New South Wales. Production in 1918 amounted to £7,175. 


4. Other Gems.—Emeralds were found in New South Wales in the year 1890, near 
the township of Emmaville, the largest specimen found in the district weighing 23 carats 
in the rough. Altogether 2,225 carats were sent to London during that year, some of the 
gems bringing £4 a carat, but the production has since dwindled. The mine at the 
Glen in the Emmaville division was re-opened and worked for a short period during 1908, 
when about 1,000 carats of emeralds, valued at about £1,650, were obtained. The largest 
stone in the rough weighed 60 carats. Small emeralds of fine quality have been found 
at Poona, in Western Australia, and it is stated that prospecting at greater depths 
would possibly reveal the existence of larger specimens. Amongst other gems found in 
New South Wales at various times may be mentioned turquoises, discovered in 1894, 
near Bodalla ; topazes, fine specimens of which have been obtained in the New England 
district ; and zircons and garnets. Zircons of small size are plentifully found in the 
vicinity of Table Cape in Tasmania. Topazes are common in the tin drifts of Tasmania, 
and some fine specimens have been found. Turquoises are also found in thin veins in 
Victoria. In Gascoigne’s mine, situated near the King River, in the parish of Edi, 
samples of the gem have been found equal in colour to the best Persian stone, and a 
considerable quantity of turquoises from this mine has been sold in England and Germany. 
Fine agates are found in many places in Victoria, but have not been made use of to any 
extent. The gems also occur plentifully in the bed of Agate Creek, about four miles 
south of Forsayth, on the Etheridge field in Queensland. Garnets are found in Western 
Australia, and beautiful specimens of crocidolite have been obtained at Yarra Creek 
in the Murchison district. Rubies have been found at various places’ in New South 
Wales and Queensland. Tourmaline has been found on Kangaroo Island, in South 
Australia, and beryls near Williamstown, Victoria, and at Poona in Western Australia. 
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Very large but impure beryl crystals have been found at Ben Lomond in Tasmania. 
Some fine samples of chiastolite or luck stone have been found at Mt. Howden, near 
Bimbourie, in South Australia. 


(C) GENERAL. 
§ 15. Numbers Engaged, Wages Paid, and Accidents in Mining. 


1. Total Employment in Mining.—The number of persons engaged in the mining 
industry in each State and in the Commonwealth fluctuates according to the season, the 
price of industrial metals, the state of the labour markets, and according also to the 
permanence of new finds, and the development of the established mines, During the 
year 1918 the number so employed was as follows :— 


NUMBER OF PERSONS ENGAGED IN MINING, 1918. 


Number of Persons Engaged in Mining for 


State. | Silver, Coal Total. 
Gold. | Lead, | Copper. Tin. and Other, 


and Zine.| | Shale. 


New South Wales 2,540 | 7,585 | 1,529 | 2,352 | 16,926 2,731 | 33,663 


Victoria ait rien) 3,047 | ie 52 | 1,584. 195 5,378 
Queensland wh P| 929 981735209) 121105) 25261) 15084 8,641 
South Australia .. coe LOO Nets 2,000 se ae 650 2,750 
Western Australia Aes | a0 BI 158 292; 618 | 25 9,265 
Tasmania ae ee ii 1259) 1631 15597 1,260 195 392 4,200 
Northern Territory Se) 84 | 10 60 190 Be 168 512 
| = 
Commonwealth Penh Les Lil i S67 0G | 8,553 | 5,256 | 21,584 | 5,195 | 64,409 


The following table shews the number of persons engaged in mining in the Common- 
wealth during each of the years 1891, 1901, and 1918, together with the proportion of 
the total population so engaged. The general falling-off since 1901 is due to the stagnation 
caused by the war, and largely also to the decline in the gold-mining industry :— 


PROPORTION OF PERSONS ENGAGED IN MINING, 1891, 1901, AND 1918. 


| 1891. 1901. 1918. 

State. No. per No. per No. per 
| Miners /|100,0000f] Miners |100,0000f| Miners | 100,000 of 
|Employed.| Popu- |Employed.| Popu- |Employed.| Popu- 

lation. lation. lation. 

New South Wales .. Dis 30,604 2,700 | 36,615 2,685 | 33,663 1,742 
VWietoria 2: 0-0 oie 24,649 2Blloil 28,670 2,001 5,378 376 
Queensland ore og I TSN oeay PLOREE |) Bieta 2,664 8,641 1,244 
South Australia ae & 2,683 834 7,007 1,931 2,750 617 
Western Australia .. ne 1,269 2,496 | 20,895 | 11,087 9,265 2,956 
Tasmania .. aA ae 3,988 2,695 6,923 4,017 4,200 2,011 
Northern Territory . . 50 28 50 he 512 oe 

Commonwealth Bin 74,820 2,341 | 113,462 2,992 64,409 1,280 


2. Wages Paid in Mining.—Particulars regarding wages paid in the mining industry, 
which in earlier issues of the Year Book were given in this section, have now been 
transferred to the section dealing with Labour and Industrial Statistics. 
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3. Accidents in Mining, 1918.—The following table gives particulars of the number 
of men killed and injured in mining accidents during the year 1918 :-— 
NUMBERS KILLED AND INJURED IN MINING ACCIDENTS, 1918. 


Mining for— N.S.W. Victoria. | Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. | N. T. | C’ wealth. 
7 q 
KILLED. 

Coal and shale Lies 4 : % 2 _ ae . 
Copper oe 1 Re ¢ : ey : a f 
Gold i 5 3 * 24 ms ~~] 3 
Silver, lead, and | | ‘ 
zinc | 9 =a i da ae a ¢ 

aT OH. ate Se ie ae 2 Me oe l 3 
Other minerals 1 Pie ae oS re 1 2 
foisl 2.) 2 =) 8 17 2 26 5). | 8 

_ _ | —_— =—— = ' 
INJURED. 
et : ee | 

Coal and shale | 132 6 15 = 139 5 = 297 
Copper on 9 % 24 5 es 29 em 67 
Gold i ais 12 11 na 545 l me 569 
Silver, lead, and | 
zinc call Bae ‘ * a ‘P 2 ~ 43 
Ti. He “is Be 1 ~ ee 6 1 8 
Other minerals 2 he 1 2 5 
Total .. | 184 18 52 5 | 684 | 45 1 | 989 


§ 16. State Aid to Mining. 


1. Introduction.—The terms and conditions under which the States granted aid 
in mining were alluded to at some length in previous issues (see Year Books 4 and 5), 
but owing to considerations of space they have been omitted from this issue. A résumé 
of what is being done in this direction at the present time is given hereunder. 


2. New South Wales.—The chief aid given in this State is in the direction of assistance 
to prospectors. Up to the end of 1918 the total sum expended in this manner amounted 
to £489,436, of which £10,000 was advanced in 1918. 


3. Victoria.—Up to the end of 1918 the total advances in aid of mining amounted 
to about £806,000, of which £41,997 was expended in 1918. Of the latter sum, £15,185 
was disbursed in connexion with gold-mining, and £2,000 with coal-mining. The balance, 
amounting to £24,812, was made up chiefly of expenditure in connexion with boring, 
£12,116; aid to Bendigo Trust for clearing Bendigo Creek, £4,650; and construction 
and maintenance of testing plants, £3,600. 


4, Queensland.—State assistance to the mining industry in 1918 amounted to 
£43,520, of which £12,393 consisted of loans in aid of deep sinking ; £8,297 grants in aid 
of prospecting ; £1,838 in aid of roads and bridges to gold and mineral fields; £5,424 
advances under Mining Machinery Advances Acts; and £3,727 purchase of boring 
plant and boring for oil at Roma. At the State battery at Bamford 1,490 tons of ore 
were treated in 1918 for a recovery of 32 tons of molybdenite and 9 tons of wolfram. 
State assay offices are maintained at Cloncurry and Mareeba. 
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5. South Australia.—Aid is given to the mining industry under the terms of the 
Mining Act of 1893, and previous measures. Up to the end of 1918 the total amount of 
subsidy paid was £64,898, of which £10,698 has been repaid, and £2,250 written off, leaving 
a debit of £51,950. Portion of this amount is represented by machinery that has fallen 
into the hands of the Government. Repayments are made from profits, but in only two 
instances have the profits enabled a full return to be made. 


6. Western Australia——Under the Mining Development Act of 1902 assistance was 
granted in 1918 in accordance with the subjoined statement :—Adyances in aid of mining 
work and equipment of mines with machinery, £2,620; aid to prospectors; £1,249 ; 
advances in aid of boring, £161; subsidies paid on stone crushed for the public, £612 ; 
miscellaneous, £1,751; making a total of £6,393. The receipts under the Act came to 
£960, of which £410 consisted of refunds of advances. 


In 1918 there were 33 State batteries in operation. The amount expended thereon 
up to the end of 1918 was £91,981 from revenue and £276,850 from loan, giving a total 
of £368,831. During the year receipts amounted to £35,107, and working expenditure 
to £43,758. 

The total value of gold and tin recovered to the end of 1918 at the State plants was 
£5,107,000, resulting from the treatment of 1,196,736 tons of gold ore and 77,000 tons 
of tin ore, together with a small amount from residues. 


7. Tasmania.—Under the terms of the Aid to Mining Act 1912 the expenditure for 
the year 1918 amounted to £130, and the total up to the end of that year to £19,610. 
The bulk of this was expended in mining, prospecting, and development work under- 
taken by or under the direction of the Department of Mines. Under the Mining and 
Public Works Appropriation Act 1913, there was no expenditure in 1918. The 
outlay to the end of 1917 was £57,692. Of the latter sum, £21,273 consisted of 
advances on the security of ore produced from any mine in the State, and £11,209 was 
absorbed by expenses in connexion with the State Argent Flat mine, Zeehan. Under the 
Public Works Appropriation Act 1913, a sum of £124 was expended in 1918, the total 
expenditure under this Act being £7,633. Further, a sum of £1,308 was expended 
under the Mining Appropriation Act of 1917. The practice of granting £5 per month 
to an approved prospector has resulted in the efficient investigation of mining 
possibilities over a wide area. 


8. Northern Territory.—During the year 1918-19 the Government expenditure in 
aid of mining amounted to £4,948, of which £1,873 represented subsidies; £1,432 loss 
on crushing operations at Maranboy battery; £1,304 expenditure on driving and shaft 
sinking ; £200 aid to Government prospecting party ; and £139 cost of free assays. As 
it was considered that the method of assisting private prospectors was unsatisfactory 
the Government took over the control. Ten returned soldiers with good mining 
experience were selected and placed under the charge of a qualified mining engineer, 
and the party set out in May, 1920, to prospect the head reaches of the Katherine River. 


The Government maintains batteries at Maranboy and Hayes Creek. 


§ 17. Commonwealth Government Control of Industrial Metals. 


1. General.—The Australian Metal Exchange was formed in September, 1915, 
with offices in Melbourne and Sydney. The members of the Exchange must be British 
companies, British firms, or natural-born British subjects, engaged in the production, 
buying or selling of metals and minerals. The Attorney-General has the right of veto 
with regard to membership for one year after the declaration of peace, 

The policy of the Commonwealth Government is to have all metallic ores, as far as 
possible, treated within the Commonwealth, so that the resultant metals can be marketed 
in a refined state. In pursuance of this policy, an embargo exists by proclamation under 
the Customs Acts against the export of ores, metals, and minerals, except with 
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the consent of the Minister for Trade and Customs. Before such consent is given it is 
stipulated that all contracts for sales of ores, metals, or minerals for export from Australia 
must first be registered with the Australian Metal Exchange. 


2. Zinc.—The Zine Producers’ Association Proprietary Limited was formed in May, 
1916, to control and dispose of the Australian output of zine concentrates and metal. 
All the principal zinc-producing companies are members, and the Association is 
founded on a co-operative basis. Fundamental principles are “all British control” 
and “equality of treatment” to all members. The Commonwealth Government is 
represented on the Board, and provision is made in the Articles of Association for the 
appointment of a representative of the Imperial Government on the Association’s London 
Board. 

In order to facilitate the early establishment of Australian zine industries the 
Imperial Government has undertaken to advance £500,000, if required, to finance 
Australian zinc works, interest on such advances to be at the same rate as is paid by 
the Imperial Government. 


3. Copper.—The Copper Producers’ Association Proprietary Limited was formed in 
November, 1917, on similar lines to those of the Zine Producers’ Association, to control 
and dispose of the output of copper produced within the Commonwealth. All the 
principal copper-producing companies are members of the Association, and, as in the case 
of the Zine Producers’ Association, the Commonwealth Government is represented on the 
Board of Directors. 


4. Molybdenite, Wolfram, and Scheelite—The Commonwealth Government in 
September, 1915, entered into an arrangement with the Imperial Government for the 
acquisition of all wolfram, molybdenite, etc., produced in Australia. Under this 
arrangement, practically the whole of these minerals produced in Australia are being 
acquired for the Imperial Government, the prices fixed from the Ist January, 1918, 
being— 

Wolfram and scheelite, 65 per cent., WO,, 52s. 6d. per unit at producing centres. 
Molybdenite, 85 per cent., MoS,, 100s. per unit at producing centres. 


This arrangement with the Imperial Government terminates on the 3lst March, 1920. 


§ 18. Estimated Metallic Contents of Ores, Etc., Produced 
in Australia. 


1. Local Production.—According to returns compiled by the Secretary of the 
Australian Metal Exchange from information obtained from mining companies and 
metal smelting and refining works, the quantities of the principal metals (exclusive of 
gold) extracted within the Commonwealth during the years 1916 to 1918 were as follows :— 


LOCAL EXTRACTION OF METALS, 1916-18. 


Metal. 1916, 1917. 1918. 
Silver . ozs. | 5,251,604. 6,437,079 9,920,486 
Lead, pig tons 107,635 125,100 166,73 
Zine tons 5,227 4,131 6,221 
Copper tons 34,828 35,989 44,018 
Tin tons 3,879 3,990 4,582 
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2. Metallic Contents of Ores, Concentrates, etc., Exported.—The estimated metallic 
contents of ores, concentrates, ete., exported or sold for export during the years 1916-18 
are given in the following table :— 


ESTIMATED METALLIC CONTENTS OF ORES, CONCENTRATES, ETC., EXPORTED 
OR SOLD FOR EXPORT, 1916-18. 


Metal. Contained in— | 1916. | 1917. 1918, 
("| Lead, Silver, Gold Bullion .. | 2,520,563 | 1,977,603 
is Lead Concentrates oy 1 324,189 | oe ae 
Sa ous. | Zine Concentrates ie .. | 2,093,554 | 1,582,575 | 5,666,609 
|| Copper Ores .. ai = 2,980 | ae 
| Total. s .. | 4,941,286 | 3,560,178 | 5,666,609 
| Lead, Silver, Gold Bullion one 30,699 22,766 
Lead tons< | Lead Concentrates ae i 7,352 | in ae 
| Zine Concentrates = a 12,218 9,138 32,653 
| Total ate Ke Ate 50,269 | 31,904 32,653 
Wane Chis fl Lead Concentrates oe a 1,020 | an ae 
| Zine Concentrates 3 - 89,783 | 64,656 | 231,448 
# Total .. r 55 90,803 | 64,656 | 231,448 
Copper tons | Ores, Matte, etc. ae de 4,399 | 
| 
Tin tons Concentrates .. am Te 1,459 847 
| | 


The quantities and values of the principal metals, ores, and concentrates of Australian 
produce exported oversea as recorded by the Customs Department for the year 1918-19 
were as follows :—Zinc, bars, blocks, and rods, 1,518 tons, £101,591 (of which 1,162 tons 
went to India and 300 tons to Japan); zinc concentrates, 71,847 tons, £429,469 (37,478 
tons to United Kingdom and 34,349 tons to Japan); copper, ingots, 21,502 tons, 
£2,262,627 (18,179 tons to United Kingdom) ; tin, ingots, 3,202 tons, £983,799 (735 tons 
to United Kingdom and 1,906 tons to United States) ; lead, pig, 103,586 tons, £2,891,006 
(77,580 tons to United Kingdom and 19,868 tons to Japan); molybdenite, 200 tons, 
£86,311 (the whole of which went to United Kingdom) ; scheelite, 310 tons, £54,844 (to 
United Kingdom); wolfram, 919 tons, £161,771 (to United Kingdom); platinum, 
osmium, iridium, etc., 1,165 ozs., £33,046 (611 ozs. to Canada, 308 ozs, to United States) ; 
and pig iron, 6,437 tons, £61,682 (4,371 tons to Japan), 
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SECTION XI. 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 
§ 1. General. 


1. Industrial Progress.—The statistics of manufactures in the Commonwealth 
shew that many industries have now been permanently established on a secure basis, 
and indicate a consistent progress both in regard to the extension of existing 
industries and the establishment of new ones. As will be seen from the following pages, 
this growth has been particularly rapid since the abolition of inter-colonial tariffs 
consequent upon the creation of the Commonwealth of Australia in 1901, the throwing 
open of the whole of the Australian markets to the industrial products of each State having 
facilitated the internal distribution of the products of Australian industry. 


(i) The Gold Discoveries, 1851. Prior to the gold discoveries (1851) there was 
little development in the manufacturing industries of Australia. Reference to that 
period will be found in earlier issues of the Year Book (see No. 6, page 524.) 


(ii) Later Progress. Soon after the discovery of gold, the construction of the first 
railways (1854) and the re-establishment of regular steamship communication with 
Europe (1856) helped to encourage the nascent industrial activity. The Colonies of 
New South Wales and Victoria, which had recently (1855) received the benefits of 
responsible government, soon turned their attention to the settlement of an agricultural 
population on the land. The Acts which were passed had a beneficial effect on the 
workers, giving them opportunities for employment not previously open to them, and 
fostering the manufacturing industries by increasing the measure of primary production. 
During the following years the various manufacturing industries prospered. The 
statistics of the States are not sufficiently complete or uniform to enable a statement 
of the progress of these industries to be given. The following table, however, shewing, 
so far as returns are available, the number of factories and the number of employees in 
each State at decennial periods from 1861 to 1911, and for each of the six years 1913 
to 1918, will serve to indicate generally the progress which has been made. Consequent 
on New South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia furnishing returns for the commercial 
year ended 30th June, the 1918 manufacturing figures published in this issue for these 
three States are for the year ended 30th June, 1918, while Queensland, Western Australian, 
and Tasmanian figures are for the year ended 3lst December, 1918. 


NUMBER OF FACTORIES AND EMPLOYEES IN EACH STATE, 1861 TO 1918. 


Year. | N.S.W. Victoria. | Q'land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania. | C’wealth. 
NuMBER OF FAcTORIEs. 

1861 rf 601 BSi'|' 9, at Sot eee to oe rs 
1871 al 1,813 1,740 | = ee | 
1881 Mei 2,961 2,488 | 571d, 823d oe | 
1891 Se 3,056 3,141 | 1,328d 996d) 175 Pe ie 
1901 Pi 3,367 3,249 2,110d 1,335d 662 | 420e 11,143 
1911 wet | 5,039 5,128 1,657 | 1,314 710— 609 14,455 
1913}. | «5,346 | 5,613 | 1,838 | 1,353 763 623. | (15,536 
1914 tw 5,269¢ 5,650 1,796 | 1,323 787 | 603 15,428 
1915 oe | 5,269¢ 5,413 Lio 1,266 780. 589 15,092 
1916a we 5,210 5,413 1,782 1,266 cep | 568 15,010 
19176 - 5,356 5,445 1,793 1,286 759 540 15,179 
19186 at 5,414 | 5,627 1,778 1,285 764 | 553 15,421 


a New South Wales for year ended 30th June, 1916; Victoria and South Australia, cale “ 
1915 ; Queensland, Western Australia, and Tasmania, calendar year 1916. }§ New South Wales Viet 
and south Australia for year ended 30th June; the remaining States for year erded 31st December. 


ae Kat persaraph above. e¢ For year ended 30th June, 1915. @ Not on same basis as other States. 


Note.—In this and all subsequent tables except cS ‘ 
sslinee wattaee ee q pt, where specially mentioned, ‘‘ Number of Employees,’ 
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NUMBER OF FACTORIES AND EMPLOYEES IN EACH STATE, 1861 TO 1918— 


continued, 
| 
Year, N.S.W. Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania. | C’wealth, 
7 = | 
NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES. 
| | = a ee ay 
1861 eet em 2 SOB whe 208 | i 
1371-2 | 713583), 19,569 | 5,620d) .. | 
1881 ol aro bo 43,209 | 10,995d ne | 
1891 E ersOS70 1. SAB264 12. 4 140000 =| 6 22 S 
1901 ee (66.035) 66,529 | 26,172d) 19,283d) 12,198 | 7,466 e 197,783 
1911 -- | 108,624 | 111,948 | 37,156 27,885 15,799 | 10,298 311,710 
1913 .« | 120,400 | 118,744 | 42,363 28,511 17,299 | 9,784 327,101 
1914 -. | 116,611¢) 118,399 | 43,282 | 26,874 17,640 8,922 331,728 
1915 -- | 116,6lle) 113,834 | 42,079 25,496 | 14,631 | 8,420 321,071 
1916a eee LU 40 Wie dl doe 4 | 39,983 | 25,496 | 12,676 8,362 316,752 
19175 Sohal 117,997 | 116,970 | 40,446 26,010 | 12.168 8,079 321,670 
19186 wie 120,554 | 118,241 | 40,990 26,634} 12,917 8,713 328,049 


For notes see previous page. 


2. Defects in Industrial Statistics—A complete statistical account of the growth 
of the manufacturing industries in Australia unfortunately cannot be given for any 
lengthy period, owing to the fact that the necessary statistics have not been collected in 
past years by the several States upon a definite and identical basis. Even in respect 
of the definition of a “factory ” or (so far as they might be included in related returns) 
the statistics of persons employed therein, there was formerly no common agreement. 
The relatively minor place that manufacturing industry held in relation to the total 
activity of Australia was, perhaps, responsible for the fact that the necessity for uniform 
method was not earlier recognised. 

In 1896 it was agreed, as between Victoria and New South Wales, to adopt a common 
definition of the term “factory,” viz., ‘any factory, workshop, or mill where four or 
more persons are employed or power is used.” ‘This agreement was adopted for the 
States generally at the Conference of State Statisticians in 1902, when it was decided, 
however, that the term “factory,” should include also “all establishments, whether 
making for the trade, wholesale or retail, or for export.” It was further agreed that 
industries should be arranged, as far as possible, under a uniform classification which was 
drawn up by the conference. As a result of the conference of 1902 a higher degree of 
uniformity in the collection and presentation of industrial statistics was attained in the 
several States, so that returns upon which anything like a proper comparative study 
of the development and progress of various manufacturing industries in the Commonwealth 
may be based date back only as far as the year 1903, when the resolution of the conference 
first came to be put into force. All the States did not, however, fall completely into 
line, and, as may be seen in the succeeding parts of this section, the comparisons afforded 
by the returns for the years 1903 to 1906 inclusive are in some cases subject to various 
limitations. At the Conference of Statisticians held in Melbourne in 1906 special 
consideration was given to the methods to be adopted for the collection of statistical infor- 
mation regarding primary and secondary production and industry. The classification 
of industries prepared by the conference of 1902 was adopted, and a set of forms for the 
collection and compilation of industrial statistics on a definite and uniform basis in each 
State wasagreed upon. The States have not, even yet, fallen entirely into line in collecting 
and classifying the returns. The particulars for the past twelve years are, however, in 
more complete co-ordination than formerly, and it is now possible to give particulars 
for the several States in greater detail and with greater uniformity throughout. 


3. Classification of Manufacturing Industries\—Under the classification prepared 
by the Conference of Statisticians held in 1902, and adopted at that held in 1906, factories 
were placed under nineteen different categories, according to the nature of the industry 
carried on therein, most of the categories being further subdivided. Where two or more 
industries are carried on by one proprietor in one building, each industry is, when possible, 
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treated as a separate establishment. 


NuMBER OF FACTORIES. 


The statement given hereafter shews the classi- 


fication which has been adopted ; it must be understood, however, that this classification 
does not pretend to be exhaustive, but merely serves as a guide for the collection and 
presentation of statistics in the several States on a definite and uniform basis :— 


CLASSIFICATION OF MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 


Chass [.—TREATING RAW 
MATERIALS, ETO. 
Boiling-down, Tallow Refining, 

etc. 
Tanneries 
Woolscouring and Fellmongering 
Chaff-cutting, ete. 


Crass 11.—OILs AND Fat, Ete, 
Oil and Grease 
Soap and Candles 


Crass IIJ.—STonr, Chay, 
GLASS, ETc. 
Bricks and Tiles 
Glass (including Bottles) 
Glass (Ornamental) 
Lime, Plaster, Cement 
Asphalt 
Marble, Slate, etc. 
Modelling, ete. 
Pottery and Farthenware 


CLASS [TV.—WoRKING IN Woop. | 


Boxes and Cases 
Cooperage 

Joinery 

Saw Mills 
Wood-turning, etc. 


and 


CLAss V.—METAL Works, 
MACHINERY, ETc. 
Agricultural Implements 
Brass and Copper 
Cutlery 
Engineering 
Galvanised Iron-working 
Tronworks and Foundries 
Lead Mills 
Railway Carriages 
Railway and Tramway Work- 
shops 
Smelting 
Stoves and Ovens 
Tinsmithing 
Wireworking 
Other Metal Works 


CLAss VI.—Foop and DRINK, 
bre, 

Bacon Curing 

Butter Factories 

Butterine and Margarine 

Cheese Factories 

Condensed Milk 

Meat and Fish Preserving 

Biscuits 


§ 2. Number of Factories. 


Confectionery 

Corn-flour, Oatmeal, ete. 
Flour Mills 

Jam and Fruit Canning 
Pickles, Sauces and Vinegar 
Sugar Mills 
Sugar Refining 
Aerated Waters, 
Breweries 
Condiments, Coffee, Spices, etc. 
Distilleries 

Ice and Refrigerating 
Malting 

‘Lobacco, Cigars, etc. 


CLASS VII.—CLOTHING AND 
TEXTILE Faprics. 
Woollen and Tweed Mills 


| Boots and Shoes 


Slop Clothing 
Clothing (Tailoring) 
Dressmaking and Millinery— 
Makers’ material 
Customers’ material 
Dyeworks and Cleaning 
Furriers 
Hats and Caps 
Waterproof and Oilskin 
Shirts, Ties, and Scarfs 
Rope and Cordage 
Tents and Tarpaulins 
Sailmaking 


VIII.— Books, 
PRINTING, Ero, 


CLASS PAPER, 


Electrotyping and Stereotyping | 


Paper-making, 
Bags, ete. 
Photo-engraving 
Printing and Binding 
CLAss IX.—MusIcAL INstTRU- 
MENTS, Ero. 
Musical Instruments and Sew- 
ing Machines 
CLass X.—ARMS AND 
EXPLOSIVES, 
Arms and Explosives 


Paper Boxes, 


CLASS XI.—VEHICLES, SapD- 
DLERY, HARNESS, ETO, 

Coach and Wagon Building 

Cycles and Motors 

Perambulators 

Saddlery, Harness, ete. 

Spokes, etc. 


Cordials, ete. | 


Ciass XIT.—Snip AND Boat 
BUILDING AND REPAIRING. 

Docks and Slips 

Ship and Boat Building and 
Repairing 


CLASS XITI.—FURNITURE, 
BEDDING, Ero. 
Bedding, Flock, and Upholstery 

Billiard Tables 
Furniture and Cabinet Making 
Picture Frames 
Window Blinds 


CLass XIV.—DRUGS AND 
CHEMICALS, ETc. 


Chemicals, Drugs, and Medi- 
cines 

Fertilizers 

Paints, Varnishes, and By- 
products 

CLasSs XV.—SURGICAL AND 
OTHER SCIENTIFIC INSTRU- 
MENTS. 

Surgical, Optical, and other 
Scientific Lostruments 

CLass XVI. — TIvEptFcEs, 
JEWELLERY, AND PLATED 
WARE. 


Electro-plating 

Manufacturing Jewellery, etc. 

CLass XVII.—Hkat, 
AND POWER. 

Coke Works 

Electric Apparatus 

Electric Light’and Power 

Gas Works and Kerosene 

Lamps and Fittings, ete. 

Hydraulic Power 


Lieut, 


XVIII.—LEATHERWARE 
(N.E.1.). 

Leather Belting, Fane 
Portmanteaux and 


CLASS 


Leather 
ags 


Cuass XLX.—MItNor Wakes. 
Basket and Wickerware, Mat- 
ting, etc. 
Brooms and Brushware 
Rubber Goods 
Toys 
Umbrellas 
Other Industries 


1. General.—The presentation of the number of factories in each State does not 
furnish a clear indication of the extent or progress of the manufacturing industry 


throughout Australia. 


_ Experience has shewn that the smaller establishments in many branches of industry 
tend to disappear before the superior competitive facilities of larger enterprises. 


On the other hand, new factories are constantly under construction in districts 


advantageously located for manufacturin 


as large ones, 


g purposes, and small plants are as numerous 
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The following table presents, for the years 1913 to 1918, the total number of factories 
in each State of the Commonwealth :— 


FACTORIES IN THE COMMONWEALTH, 1913 TO 1918. 


| | | | 
| | | \ 
Year. | N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust.—| W. Aust. | Tasmania. | C’wealth. 
- | | ee 
1913 5,346 5,613 | 1,838 1,353 | 763 | 623 15,536 
1914 5,269¢ 5,650 | 1,796 1,323 787 603 | 15,428 
1915 5,269¢ 5,413 1,775 1,266 780 | 589 15,092 
19164 as 5.210 5,413 1,782 1,266 | 771 568 15,010 
19175 i 5,356 5,445 1,793 1,286 | 759 540 15,179 
1918d | §,414 5,627 1,778 1,285 | 764 | 553 15,421 
: ous Jie i ae el ee | aera ee ee 
a See note a first table this section. b See note b first table this section. 


e For year ended 30th June, 1915, 


(i) Classification of Factories in Commonwealth, 1913 to 1918. The following table 
shews the total number of factories in the Commonwealth for each year from 1913 
to 1918, classified on the basis indicated in § 1, 3 hereof :— 


CLASSIFICATION OF FACTORIES IN THE COMMONWEALTH, 1913 TO 1918. 


Class of Industry. 1913. | 1914.4 | 1915.4 | 1916.6 | 1917.¢| 1918.¢ 
No No No No. No No 

I. Treating raw material, product of agricultural 
and pastoral pursuits, etc. Be 50 907 870 839 817 797 798 
JI. Treating oils and fats, animal, vegetable, etc. 100 101 99 96 92 90 
Ill. Processes in stone, clay, glass, etc. Ms 732 706 654 626 606 616 
IV. Working in wood ate ie pol) 15812) | 2,764 | 16702 |} 1661 1,646] 1,713 
V. Metal works, machinery, etc. Sie 1,814 | 1,824 | 1,814 | 1,832 1,802} 1,836 
VI. Connected with food and drink, etc. site 2,366 | 2,338 | 2,828 | 2,372 2,403) 2.402 
VII. Clothing and textile fabrics, etc. .. ds 3,266 | 3,254 | 3,117 | 3,085 STE) S177 
VIII. Books, paper, printing and engraving Pf 1,206 | 1,229 | 1,225 | 1,225 1,232) 1,256 
IX. Musical instruments, etc. om ae 21 19 19 20 25 27 
X. Arms and explosives aa as ar 20 19 20 21 ily 18 
XI. Vehicles and fittings. saddlery and harness, etc.) 1,396 | 1 ,365 | 1,337 | 1,334 1,374] 1,423 
XII. Ship and boat building and repairing ae 96 93 88 72 74 75 
XIII. Furniture, bedding, and upholstery a 719 703 693 697 704 722 
XIV. Drugs, chemicals, and by-products whe 206 213 206 207 238 260 
XV. Surgical and other scientific instruments .. 48 52 51 51 63 67 
XVI. Jewellery, timepieces, and platedware oi 190 200 199 195 190, 187 
XVII. Heat, light, and power .. eis a 420 454 474 466 479 489 
XVIII. Leatherware, n.¢.i. a 58 0 67 65 67 69 74 81 
XIX. Minor wares, n.e.i. ‘ 150 164 160 164 187 184 
Total .. ae ris .. |15,536 | 15,428 |15,092 |15,010 | 15,179) 15,421 


year ended 30th June, 1915. b See note a first table this section. 


New South Wales figures for 
sie ae ¢ See note 0 first table this section. 


For the purpose of the returns in the above table the definition of a factory adopted 
at the Conference of Statisticians in 1902 (see § 1, 2 hereof) is used, viz., “‘ Any factory, 
workshop or mill where four or more persons are employed or power is used.” The total 
number of factories has decreased by 115 since 1913. From 1913 to 1916 the decrease 
in the number of factories amounted to 526, but satisfactory increases of 169 and 242 
factories respectively have been noticeable during the last two years. As previously 
pointed out, any increase or decrease in the number of factories from year to year does 


not necessarily indicate a change in the position of the industry. 
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(ii) Classification of Factories in each State, 1918. The following table shews the 
number of factories in each State of the Commonwealth, classified according to the 
nature of the industry. (See classification given in § 1, 3 hereof) :— 


CLASSIFICATION OF FACTORIES IN EACH STATE, 1918. 


l ) 
, N.S.W.|} Vic. land. | 8. Aust. |W. Aust.) Tas. 
Class of Industry. 1917-18.| 1917-18. aan, 1917-18.| 1918. 1918. \C'with. 
| | } 
I. Treating raw material, product of | | | 
agricul, & pastoral pursuits. ete. | 253 | 310 41 107 | 38a 49a 798 
II. Treating oils and fats, animal, | 
vegetable, etc. 39 26 13 12 b | b | 90 
IIL. Proce ases in stone, cls ay, “glass, shea 282 172 39 | 67 $4] 2 616 
IV. Working in wood aa 672 453 296 84 68 | 140 1,718 
V. Metal works, mac hinery, etc. 617 717 214 171 78 39 1,836 
VI. Connected with food & drink, ete. 794 649 477 243 | 139 | 100 | 2,402 
VIL. Clething and textile fabrics, etc. 998 1,488 242 246 135 | 68 | 3,177 
VIII. Books, paper, printing & sey seed 471 451 146 89 73 | 26 1,256 
IX. Musical instruments, etc. : 15 | 11 ae 1 oe ws 27 
X. Arms and explosives .. 5 | 12 | ae z 7 Sn es 18 
XI. Vehicles and fittings, saddlery and | | 
harness, ete. | 459| 561 | 144 182 77 | 50 | 1,423 
XII. Ship and boat building & repairing | | 35 13 | 10 7 4 6 75 
XIII. Furniture, bedding and upholstery 256 | 274 80 61 | 43 18 722 
XIV. Drugs, chemicals, and by-products | 120 103 3 14 13 7 260 
XV. Surgical and other scientificinstru- | } 
ments 16 30 7 | 7 hae 67 
XVI. Jewellery, timepieces & platedware | 50 92 17 | 15 8 5 187 
XVII. Heat, light, and power } 228 162 — $2 | 18 31 18 489 
XVIII. Leatherware, n.e.i. os ey 29 | 41 30 5 | 3 se 81 
XIX. Minor wares, n.e.i. mT a3 75 | 62 14 15 13 5 184 
Total ah ee es 5,414 | 5,627 1,778 | 1,285 764 | 553 | 15,421 
a Includes Class II. 6 Included in Class I. 


§ 3. Factories Classified by Number of Employees. 


1. General.—A more scientific method of measuring the size of the manufacturing 
establishments in Australia is furnished by an analysis of the factories grouped according 
to the average number of employees in each. 


The following table shews, for each State, the number of factories classified according 


to number of hands employed, and the average number of hands employed therein, 
during 1918 :— 


CLASSIFICATION OF FACTORIES IN EACH STATE ACCORDING TO NUMBER 
OF HANDS EMPLOYED, 1918. 


; 
No. of Persons | 
. S.W. Victoria. ‘land. Aust. | W. Aust. . ; 
pevicpae 1917-18, | 1917-18. | Gone. 2 Her 1918.” | 191g | Cwealth. 
y we 2s = a Ms ae 2, Tie 
NumBeEr or Factortss. 
Under4 .. 1,002 1,213 334 190 169 122 3,030 
4 a 507 615 165 133 79 68 1,567 
oto 10 “.. 1,790 1,810 548 495 244 188 5,075 
QUO ROM A 941 881 328 207 135 76 2,568 
21t050 .. 728 669 242 162 90 67 1,958 
61to0 100 .. 244 243 76 62 29 23 677 
Over 100 .. 202 196 85 36 18 9 546 
Total .. 5,414 5,627 Las 1,285 764 553 15,421 
b pee ale ae a nneenive Corer veuwe st aermen at Wee ee ii DN) HTH S gy how 
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CLASSIFICATION OF FACTORIES IN EACH STATE ACCORDING TO NUMBER 
OF HANDS EMPLOYED, 1918—continued. 


No. of Persons | 
Employed in | 
each Factory. 


S. Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania, 


N.S. W. Victoria. Q’land. ¢ ; 
| 1917-18. 1918, 1918, C’ wealth. 


| 
1917-18. 1917-18. 1918. 
| 


| 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF Hanps EmPLoyenp. 


| 

Under4 .. 2,266 | 2,738 738° | 475 356 | 267 | 6,840 
4 Le 2,028 | 2.460 660 532 | 316 272 | 6,268 
5tol0 .. | 12,341 | 12,472 3,821 | 3,415 1,738 | 1,276 | 35,068 
11t020 .. | 13,702 | 12,804 | 4,778 | 2,952 | 1,983 | 1,085 | 37,254 
21 to050) .. ) 22870. | 21,166 7,556 | 5,181 2,869 2,101 | 61,743 
51 to 100 .. | 17,182 | 16,559 | 5,369 | 4,318 | 2,047 | 1,564 | 47,039 
Over 100 .. | 50,165 | 50,042 | 18,068 | 9,761 3,658 | 2,148 | 133,842 

| | | | | 
Total | 120,554 | 118,241 40,990 | 26,634 | 12,917 | 8,713 | 328,049 

| j 


Reference to the following table will shew a tendency for the proportionate 
number of hands employed in the larger establishments to still further increase and 
for that of the smaller factories to diminish. During the quinquennial period under 
discussion, the ratio of hands in factories employing under 21 hands to total number 
of employees in all factories shews a decline from 26.70 per cent. in 1913 to 26.04 in 1918. 
The larger establishments with 101 hands and upwards during the same period exhibit 
an increase from 40.76 to 40.80 per cent. of total employed. The average number of 
hands per establishment in 1913 was 21.70, and in 1918, 21.27. 


CLASSIFICATION OF FACTORIES IN THE COMMONWEALTH ACCORDING TO 
NUMBER OF HANDS EMPLOYED DURING THE YEARS 1913 TO 1918. 


Establishments Employing on the Average— 


101 hands and 


20 hands and ; 
Wenz under. 21 to 100 hands. upwards. Total. 
Ts- Ks- Es- Es- 
tablish- | Hands. | tablish- | Hands. | tablish- | Hands. | tablish- | Hands. 
ments. ments. ments. ments. 
1913— if ; 

Number ae .. | 12,280 | 90,005 2,676 at ea 580 Rone ca 15,536 gear 

> per establishment ate 7.33 Be A O0 236. Ae 4 
Picnies on total ae 79.04 26.70 17.23 32.54 3.73 40.76 | 100.00 100.00 
Deaties O5 .. | 12,284 | 88,071 2,589 | 106,584 554 Barts 15,427 peere 

i r establishment Sie Dokie oe 41.16 ae 47.1 ar 1.4 

Sees OE on total ac 79.62 26.56 16.79 32.14 3.59 41.30 | 100.00 100.00 
ee ae .. | 12,106 | 84,545 2,445 Ser 541 SOaEE 15,092 ae 

er establishment ae 6.99 i 41.6 Ae il Bg ail 
ene on total wa 80.22 26.33 16.20 31.68 3.58 41.99 | 100.00 100.00 
ee Cribes oO .. | 12,081 | 83,263 2,386 | 98,107 543 ee 15,010 arena 

tablishment ae 6.89 3h 41.11 A ey we ily 
oe. total = oie 80.49 26.29 15.90 30.97 3.61 42.74 | 100.00 100.00 
abe ac .. | 12,158 | 84,685 2,491 | 102,695 530 {134.290 | 15,179 | 321,670 
Average per establishment A 6.97 Be 41 23 si 252.38 at 21.19 
Percentage on total Ac 80.10 26.33 16.41 31.92 8.49 41.75 | 100.00 100 00 
PC nibbitags ooh .. | 12,240 | 85,425 | 2,685 | 108,782 546 |19%,842 | 15,421 | 228,049 

tablishment AG 6.98 ae 41.28 ae 45.13 iss ile 
lau estaa es ital a0 79.37 26.04 17.09 33.16 3.54 40.80 | 100.00 100.00 


fi s for year ended 30th June, 1915. b See note a first table this section, 
PERS OIL RE z c See note 0 first table this section. 
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§ 4, Factories Using Mechanical Power. 


1. Use of Mechanical Power.—The statistics relating to the utilization of mechanical 
power in factories bring into relief another phase of industrial development in 
Australia. 


The following tables reveal a gradual increase in the number of factories using 
mechanical power, and a more striking increase in the amount of power used, while a 
marked decline is noticeable in the number of factories using no power, thus affording 
definite statistical evidence of the growth of power-driven machinery in Australia, and 
of its increasing ascendency over hand labour. 


The principal motive power is steam, but the chief towns possess electric power 
stations owned either by the Government, or by public bodies or private companies. 
From these many factories find it convenient to derive their motive power. 


The following table shews the number of factories in which machinery was worked by 
steam, gas, oil, electricity, or water and the horse-power of engines or motors used, in 
each State and in the Commonwealth :— 


UTILIZATION OF MECHANICAL POWER IN FACTORIES IN EACH STATE, 1918. 


| 


| | 
| Number of Establishments. Actual Horse-power of Engines Used. 
) | | | 
| Using } 
State. | Machinery 
worked | Blec- | 
| by Steam,| Others.| Total. | Steam. | Gas, Oil. | tricity Total. 
Gas, Oil, | as 
Electricity, 
or Water. 
No. No. No. || H.P. | HP. | H.P.| HP. IP. 
N.S.W., 1917-18 4,444 97 5,414 || 175,232 | 14,110 | 1,795 | 67,719 259,104 
Vict., 1917-18 .. 4,330 1,297 5,627 || 89,561 | 19,045 | 2,243 | 38,246 149,095 
Q’land., 1918 .. 1,370 408 1,778 | 46,553 9,515 | 1,522 | 13,811 71,441 
8. Aust., 1917-18 1,019 266 1,285 || 29,126 7,870 | 1,954 9,787 48,767 
W. Aust., 1918 .. 627 137 764 | 38,580 5,374 780 6,489 61,223 
Tas., 1918 era | 460 93 553 |) 5,742 223 | 282] 12,680 30,696 
Commonwealth | — 12,250 3,171 | 15,421 sata lade 56,137 | 8,576 | 148,732 610,326 


The preponderance of horse-power employed in the New South Wales factories 
is the result of the location in that State of the largest number of industries demanding 
a considerable amount of power; Victoria, on the other hand, has the largest number 
of establishments, such as those connected with clothing and textile fabrics, wherein 
much less mechanical power is utilised. 


The number of establishments in the Commonwealth using machinery worked by 
steam, gas, oil, electricity, or water was 12,250, or 79.44 per cent. of the total; 3,171 
establishments, representing 20.56 per cent., used no mechanical power. The total 
actual horse-power in use was 610,326, distributed in the following proportions :— 


Steam, 63.05 per cent.; gas, 9.20 per cent.; oil, 1.40 per cent.; electricity, 24.37 per 
cent. ; and water, 1.98 per cent. 


fa 
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The following table shews the horse-power of engines used in connexion with factories 
in the Commonwealth during each of the last six years :— 


UTILIZATION OF MECHANICAL POWER IN FACTORIES IN COMMONWEALTH, 
1913 TO 1918. 


| Number of Establishments. Actual Horse-power of Engines used. 
} Using | | | 5) | om 
| Machinery | | | | | 
Year. | worked | | | . 
by steam, | Ott ers. | Total. || Steam. | Gas j Elec- Jater Toti 
Bie Oi 1ers | 1 m | Vs. Oil. | tricity. Water. Total. 
‘Electricity | | | 
| or Water. 
==2 | Se} e 
| No | No: |) No: fh ECP. TID, H.P. H.P. HP, 
1913 HPS sa oOT. | 15,536 313,085 | 48,677 8,142 72,250 5.0 
1914a SS 11,396 | 4,032 | 15,428 || 336,766 | 50,976 8,542 95,253 
19154 += | 11,438 | 3,654 | 15,092 |) 333,494 | 54,994 8,558 |107,788 oie 04,8: 
19166 -- | 11,550 | 3460 | 15,010 || 349,157 | 53,921 8,541 |118,149 Bre 529,768 
1917¢ oe 4 Fd O3 3,248 | 15,179 | 358,346 54,825 8,687 | 131,819 6.584 560,261 
1918¢ se) BAW | 3,171 15,421 384,794 | 56,137 8,576 | 148,732 | 12,037 | 610,326 
| | | | 


a New South Wales figures for year ended 30th June, 1915. 0b Sce note a first table this aren 
e See note 6 first table this section. 


From this table it appears that the number of manufacturing establishments using 
power increased from 11,239 in 1913 to 12,250 in 1918, an increase of 1,011, or 9 per cent, 
During the same period the number of establishments using no power decreased from 
4,297 to 3,171, a decrease of 1,126, or 26.2 per cent. The corresponding increase in the 
actual horse-power of engines used was 168,172, or 38.03 per cent. 


(i) Classification of Mechanical Power Used in Factories in each State.—The following 
table gives a classification of the actual horse-power of engines used in factories of 
different descriptions in each State during 1918 :— 


ACTUAL HORSE-POWER OF ENGINES USED IN VARIOUS FACTORIES 
IN EACH STATE, 1918. 


N.S.W. | Victoria.] Q’land. | S. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. C’wealth. 


Ciassiot Tndueury- 1917-18.|1917-18.| 1918. |1917-18.| 1918. | 1918. 
J. Treating raw material, pro- } 

duct of agricultural and balpley Ey aime eas 1B) FEL Serra ii eels Jette 

pastoral pursuits, etc. .. 7,155 6,493 1,028 2,099 | 536 | 5381 17,842 
iI. Treating oils and fats, | } 

animal, vegetable, etc. .. 1,286 616 135 245 A | f 2,282 
III. Processes in stone, oy, " 

glass, etc. : . | 14,009 6,837 1,830 | 2,721 589 | 397 26,383 
IV. Working in wood 17,363 | 11,107 8,967 1,809 | 6,377 1,937 47,560 


Vv. Metal works, machinery, etc. 54,162 | 13,421 6,389 | 10,265 4,234 5,963 94,434 
VI, Cont ae food and 


drink, 27,914 | 28,894 33,358 7,994 5,491 | 1,739 105,390 
VII. Clothing ae textile fabrics, | 
Gite; ipo 6,357 9,057 1,377 967 281 323 18,362 
VIil. Books, paper, printing, and : : | ; fj 
engraving é 6,901 5,833 abit 1,212 | 732 36 16,225 
IX. Musical instruments, etc. 404 254 oe 6 | ane ie 664 
X. Arms and explosives 778 768 oe 1 so ae 1,547 
XI. Vehicles and fittings, sad- ; 
dlery and harness, etc. .. 1,994 1,337 431 693 249 147 4,851 
XII. Ship and boat building and z 
repairing 3,773 1,282 120 77 30 28 5,310 
XIII, Furniture, bedding, and up- : 
holstery g P 2,509 1,654 831 931 422 229 6,576 
XIV B chemicals, and bj - 
gone eee : 2,439 2,518 35 2,019 1,060 31 8,102 
XV. Surgical and other scientific 
temcnts 66 37 44 17 14 8 ee 120 
VI. Jewellery, timepieces, and 
3 pitas re fe 258 241 50 61 lee 8 635 
XVII. Heat, light, and power .. | 110,687 | 51,916 | 15,508 | 17,419 | 31,117 | 19,120 | 245,767 
XVIII. Leatherware, n.e.i. ae 223 262 16 6 5 ie 512 
XIX. Minor wares, n.e.i. B16 855 6,561 38 228 75 “e 7,764 


259,104 |149,095 | 71,441 | 48,767 | 51,223 | 30,696 | 610,326 


Total 
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(ii) Classification of Mechanical Power Used in Factories in the Commonwealth, 1913 
to 1918.—The following table shews a similar classification of the actual horse-power of 
engines used in manufacturing industries in the Commonwealth during the years 1913 
to 1918 inclusive :— 


ACTUAL HORSE-POWER OF ENGINES USED IN VARIOUS FACTORIES IN THE 
COMMONWEALTH, 1913 TO 1918. 


Class of Industry. 1913. | 1914. 1915. 1916. 


| 
| 
J. Treating raw material, product of agri- | H.P. FP. H.P. | HP. | 
cultural and pastoral pursuits, ete. | 14,818 14,723 15,294 15,963 
II. Treating oils and fats, animal, vege- | 
| 


table, ete. i nk . | 1,868 2,019 2,028 | 2,435 
III. Processes in stone, clay, glass, etc. .. 23,496 | 26,298 25,554 | 24,736 
IV. Working in wood .. i me 47,108 | 48,805 47,894 45,997 
V. Metal works, machinery, etc. “a 65,987 | 75,579 77,646 | 85,733 
VI. Connected with food and drink, ete. .. 80,437 | 88,183 92,923 | 94,477 
VII. Clothing and textile fabrics, ete. as 13,961 14,885 15,470 | 16,353 
VIII. Books, paper, printing, and engravin 12,498 | 13,897 13,987 | 14,125 
IX. Musical instruments, etc. .. ae 489 480 480 | 448 
X. Arms and explosives ar os 805 753 855 | 910 
XI. Vehicles and fittings, saddlery and 
harness, etc. Zs = en 3,767 3,927 4,215 | 4,310 
XII. Ship and boat building and repairing 5,361 5,844 5,824 | 4,333 
XIII. Furniture, bedding, and upholstery .. 5,033 6,207 5,638 | 5,894 
XIV. Drugs, chemicals, and by-products .. 5,760 6,242 6,201 | 6,555 
XV. Surgical and other scientific instruments 66 61 74 72 
XVI. Jewellery, timepieces, and plated ware 559 535 554 586 
XVII. Heat, light, and power -. | 158,017 | 181,124 | 185,558 | 202,232 
XVIII. Leatherware, n.e.i. <a eis 349 377 369 377 


XIX. Minor wares, n.e.i. .. es 1,775 2,598 4,270 4,232 


Total ne ve .. | 442,154 | 491,537 | 504,834 | 529,768 | 560,261 | 610,326 


From the above table it will be seen that the actual horse-power of engines used 
increased in practically all of the various branches of industry during the last five years. 
The industries using the greatest amount of power were Class XVII. Heat, light, and 
power ; Class VI. Connected with food and drink ; and Class V. Metal works, machinery, 
etc. These three classes, which together accounted for 73 per cent. of the total power 
used in 1918, increased their horse-power from 304,441 to 445,591 during the five years . 
under review, and are mainly responsible for the development of mechanical power in 
factories since 1913. 


§ 5. Numbers Employed in Australian Factories. 


1. Total Number Employed.—Each person employed in and about a factory, in 
whatever capacity, is now included as a factory employee, consequently every proprietor 
who works in his business is counted as an employee, and all “ outworkers ” (see paragraph 
5 hereinafter) are also included. The individuals embraced may be classed under 
the following heads, viz.:—(i) Working proprietors; (ii) managers and overseers ; 
(iii) accountants and clerks ; (iv) engine-drivers and firemen; (vy) skilled and unskilled 
workers in the factories, mills, or workshops; (vi) carters and messengers ; and 
(vii) others. 


(i) Average Numbers Employed, 1913 to 1918. The following table shews, for each 
year from 1913 to 1918 inclusive, (a) the average numbers of persons (including both 
sexes and all ages) employed in manufacturing industries in each State ; (b) the percentage 
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of the numbers employed in each State on the total numbers employed in the Common- 
wealth; and (c) the numbers employed per ten thousand of the mean population in each 
State and the Commonwealth :— 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF PERSONS EMPLOYED IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 
1913 TO 1918. 


| | eraine—ean? cai 
Year. | N.S.W. | Victoria. Q'land. 8. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas. C’ wealth. 


AVERAGE NuMBER. 


1913 .. | 120,400 | 118,744 | 42,363 | 28,511 | 17,299 | 9,784 | 337,101 
1914 .. -- | 116,61la@ 118,399 | 43,282 | 26,874 | 17,640 8,922 331,728 
LOND: =. ae | 116,6lla 113,834 | 42,079 | 25,496 | 14,631 8,420 321,071 
19166.. | 116,401 113,834 | 39,983 | 25,496 | 12,676 8,362 316,752 
LoVe. . | 117,997 | 116,970 | 40,446 | 26,010 12,168 8,079 321,670 
1918c.. | 120,554 118,241 | 40,990 | 26,634 | 12,917 8,713 328,049 
| | 

PERCENTAGE ON COMMONWEALTH TOTAL. 

vice eke, me eee an Nee eae 9 
1913 abate Bones PSO o.£0 ae Dalia 2.90 100.00 
1914 Sonlo 35.69 | 13.05 8.10) 5382 2.69 100.00 
1915 36.32 Bite 4) Ry 7.94 4.56 PAY 100.00 
19166 SOs Dee ope Os. |} 12562") 8 0b 4.00 2.64 400.60 
1917c 36.68 | 36.37 12.67 8.09 3.78 Past 100.00 
1918c 36.75 36.04 12.49 8.12 3.94 2.66 100 .00 

Per 10,000 or Mean POPULATION. 
| | | 

1913 .. | 665 | 952 | 649 | 658 | 551 499 702 
1914 ., 6264 | 832 641 | 611 545 450 674 
1915 .. 626a | 798 612 | 580 454 | 422 650 
19160.. 622 | 798 590 | 580 403 | 422 642 
1917c. 635 | 836 600 | 601 | 394 | 406 659 
1918c. | 638 | 838 595 | 611 | 415 | 428 663 


a Yor year ended 30th June, 1915. 6 Sce note a first table this section. 
c See note 6 first table this section. 


(ii) Rates of Increase, 1913 to 1918. The following table shews the percentage of 
increase or decrease on the average number of persons employed for the preceding year 
from 1914 to 1918. The figures for the past four years are somewhat vitiated by 
the change in dates of coilecting the statistics in New South Wales, Victoria, and 


South Australia :— 
PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE ON AVERAGE NUMBER EMPLOYED, 1914 TO 1918. 


Years. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. 8. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. C’ wealth. 
| 

% % Vom) ve % % % 
1913-14 .. |—3.27a |—0.29 2.17 |—5.74 1.97 |-8.81 |—1.64 
1914-15 1. |=3.27@ |—3.86 }—2.78 |—5.13 |—17.06 |—5.63 |—3.21 
1915-166 .. |-0.18 |—3.86 |—4.98 |—5.13 —13.36 |—0.69 |—-1.35 
1916-17¢ ne [bh seirl PA GZh5) 1.16 2.02 |— 4.01 |—3.38 1.55 
1917—18c as PANE 1,09 Log | 2ee0) 6.16 7.85 1.98 


Note.—The minus sign (—) indicates decrease. : ; 
a Eighteen months ended 30th June, 1915. 6 See note a first table this section. 
c See note 6 first table this section. 
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2. Classification of Numbers Employed in Factories in the Commonwealth, 1913 
to 1918.—The following table gives a classification of the average numbers of persons 
employed in factories of different descriptions in the Commonwealth during the years 
1913 to 1918 inclusive :— 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF PERSONS EMPLOYED IN VARIOUS FACTORIES 
IN THE COMMONWEALTH, 1913 TO 1918. 


Class of Industry. |} 1913. | 1914.4 | 1915.4 | 1916.5 | 1917.¢ | 1918.c 


9,495| 9,221! 9,306| 9,009] 9,411 9,984 


I. Treating raw material, product of agri- 
cultural and pastoral pursuits, etc. 
Il. Treating oils and fats, animal, vege- 


| 
2,523 2,399 | 2,554 2,726 


recy lay, gl tet ae 13704 | 12,616| 11,604} 10,949] 12,575 
>. stone, ¢ a ass, OU. «. | 3,7§ 2,616 | 6 } is 2,575 
ie Processes in stone, 3° :. | 31,636] 26,030| 23,336] 22,079) 243112 
V. Metal works, mac hinery, etc. A 68,839 | 66, “2 2) 65,368 65,850 | 62,115 60,392 
VI. Connected with food and drink, etc. | | 49,882) 51,980 49,266 48,272 | 52,781 56,297 
VII. Clothing and textile fabrics, ete. | 84,237 81,076 78,952] 80,292 83,201 82,002 
VIII. Books, paper, printing and engraving | 26,013 25,213 24,928] 24,890 24,954 25,054 
IX. Musical instruments, etc. .. 616 542 } 515 542 652 677 
X. Arms and explosives 1,240) 1,674 2,028 2,571 2,951 2,225 
XI. Vehicles and fittings saddlery and 
harnesses < | 13,913) 13,125) 12,350) 12,006) 12,196) 12,672 


© 
toe 
a 
ae 


XII. Ship and boat building and re pairing x 5,633) 6,097 | 4,605 4 953 4,569 
XIII. Furniture, bedding, and siecle 5 ee 10,462 9,534), 8,961 8,716 9,072 9,542 


XIV. Drugs, chemicals, and by-products e< 4,328 | 4,490 | 4,601 4,738 5,036) 5,564 
XV. Surgical & other scientific instruments 264. 282 301 | 293 361 415 
XVI. Jewellery, timepieces, and plated ware 2,170 2,026; 1,878 1,835 1,975) 2,119 
XVII. Heat, light, and power me -- | 9,394] 9,942) 9,930] 10,018} 10,329} 10,714 
XVIII. Leatherware, n.e.i. a ise 1,204} 1,217 1,292/ 1,376) 1,488 1,647 
XIX. Minor wares, n.e.i. es 3597 | 8,695] 4,120) 4,400 | 4,613] 4,763 
Total 2 - .- | 837,101 | 331,728 | $21,071 | 316,752 | 321,670] 328,049 


Ai. | 


a New South Wales figures er: year ended 30th Zune, 1915. 0b See note ¢ a first tabs this section. 
e See note 6 first table this section. 


The number of persons employed in factories decreased by 9,052 since 1913. Heavy 
decreases occurred in 1914, 1915, and 1916, consequent upon the withdrawal from 
industrial life of considerable numbers of the male population for war purposes, but during 
1917, and again in 1918, satisfactory increases were recorded on the previous year’s figures, 


3. Classification of Numbers Employed in each State, according to Class of 
Industry.—The following table shews a similar classification of employees in manufac- 
turing industries in each State :— 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF PERSONS EMPLOYED IN VARIOUS FACTORIES 
_ IN EACH STATE, 1918. 


| | | 
ar : N.S.W.| Vic. | Q'land.| S.A. | w.A. | Tas, 
Class of Industry. | 1917-18.1917-18) 1918. 1917-18) 1918. | 1918, C'with. 
I, Treating raw material, product of | 
agricul. and pastoral pursuits, etc, 3,973 | 3,632 746 929 365a) 3394) 9,984 
II. Treating oils and fats, animal, vege- } | 
table, ete. . 1,405 | 883 173 265 b b 2,726 
IIL. Processes in stone, clay, glass, ete, 6,040 | 3,921 823 | 1,142 409 240 12,575 
IV. Working in wood ‘ a 7,444 | 6,948 | 4,385 | 1,202 | 2.544 1,589 24,112 
V. Metal works, machinery, ete. 26,188 | 16,183 | 5,770 | 8255 | 2,518 | 1/478 | 60/392 
VI. Connected with food and drink, etc. 16,886 | 17,100 | 15,001 | 3,549 1,906 | 1,855 56,297 
VII. Clothing and textile fabries, ete. .. 26,399 | 40,312 | 6,994 | 4,867 | 2,139 1,298 | 82,002 
VIII. Rooks. paper, printing, and Sethe 9,562 | 8,940 | 2,916 | 1,860 | 1,085 691 25,054 
IX. Musical instruments, ete. 433 | ‘229] °,. Bl) cus ge 677 
X. Arms and explosives ; 1,192 | 1,030 ws 3 oe . 2,225 
XI. eas les and fittings, saddlery, and ‘ J 
arness, etc. 4,299 | 4,654 | 1,302 | 1,478 4 
XII. Ship and boat building & repairing | 3°619| 653 | "115 | 112. | a0 BO pratt 
XTII Furniture, bedding, and upholstery 3,760 | 2,867 | 1,240 907 447 321 91542 
XIV. Dregs, chemicals, and by-products 2,210 | 2,207 91 692 343 21 5,564 
XV. Surgical and other scientific instru- ‘ 
ments 162 149 45 30 
XVI, Jewellery time epleces, & plated ware 728 | 1,028 117 155 4 “29 z 118 
XVIT. Heat. light, and power .. . 4,040 | 4,146 952 880 329 367 | 10,714 
XVITI. Leatherware, n.e.i. : “A 723 750 112 39 23 1.647 
XIX. Minor wares, n.e.l. ‘ -- | 1,491 | 2,600} 208 | 254! 161 | “40 | 4°763 
Total ‘i ++ | 120,554 |118,241 | 40,990 | 26,634 |12,917 8,713 | 328,049 


(a) Includes Class IT. (b) Included in Class I, 
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The largest number employed in any particular class in the Commonwealth was in 
Class VIT., in which there were 82,002 employees, or 25 per cent. of the whole number. 
The class affording employment to the smallest number of hands was Class XV., in which 
there were 415 hands, or 0.13 per cent. of the total number of employees. Classes VI., 
VIL, and VIII. comprise those industries in which female labour is largely employed. 
(See § 6, 5 hereof.) 


4. Classification of Numbers Employed in each State according to Nature of 
Employment.—In the following table the average numbers of persons employed in each 
State are classified according to the nature of their employment :— 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF PERSONS EMPLOYED IN EACH STATE, CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING TO NATURE OF EMPLOYMENT, 1918. 


Average Number of Persons Employed. 


| Workers, 
| | ; Skille P oa 
State. Working | Managers} Account- | Engine- ee ee Carters, 
a ; ace drivers | UUSKIITCC,| Messen- x 
Pro and | ants and in Factory ; Total. 
prietors. | Overseers.| Clerks, | _. 20d Mill or | 278) and 
| Firemen, | v1) © Others, 


Workshop) 
a 


| | 
N.S. Wales, 1917-18 | 4,043} 4,305 5,320| 2,990 |101,617 | 2,279 | 120,554 


Victoria, 1917-18 .. | 5,368 | 3,716 4,519 1,867 | 99,171 | 3,600 | 118,241 
Queensland, 1918 .. | 1,430; 1,605 | 1,865 1,707 | 32,198 2,185 40,990 
.YAustralia, 1917-18} 1,173 | 1,014 | 1,280 540 | 22,061 | 566 26,634 
W. Australia, 1918 424 660 640 | 394 | 10,261 | 538 12,917 
Tasmania, 1918 372 407 | 481 | 295 | 6,887 271 8,713 


| 
Commonwealth 12,810 | 11,707 | 14,105 7,793 | 272,195 9,439 | 328,049 
| 


a Including outworkers. 


5. Outworkers.—The term “ outworker”’ or “ homeworker” has acquired a special 
meaning in connexior. with manufacturing industries, and technically embraces only 
those to whom work is given out by factory owners to be wrought upon in the employees’ 
own homes. Individuals working for themselves are not included. The following table 
gives particulars of the average number of outworkers connected with factories in each 
State during each year from 1913 to 1918 inclusive :— 


NUMBER OF OUTWORKERS(a) CONNECTED WITH FACTORIES, 1913 TO 1918, 


er ose PAS : : 
H | | | | 

Year. | N.S.W. Victoria. | Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania.| ©’ wealth. 

| | 7 

a Se 724 1,910 | 122 54 7 2, 2,889 

We BE sc || | Tee Ea 58 Sy 458 | 2,560 
1915 tw. ag 589b | 1,473 | - 92 44 6 | 70 2,267 
1916c .. * 577 1,473 99 44 6 35 2,234 
1917d_ Siw. Ae 677 1,814 | 89 4] i) 32 2,658 
1918d Siw“ ac 637 1,406 30 25 4 | 20 +) Pelee 


a In all tables relating to number of hands employed in factories, outworkers are included. 
b Year ended 30th June, 1915, ¢ See note u first table this section. See note b first table this section. 
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The Factories Acts in each State contain provisions regulating the employment of 
outworkers. Generally, records of out-work must be kept by factory proprietors, 
specifying the names and remuneration of workers, and stating the places where the 
work is done. Further particulars are given in a later part of this book. (See Section 
relating to Industrial Unionism and Industrial Legislation.) 


§ 6. Sex Distribution in Factories. 


1. Employment of Females in Factories.—In all the States the employment of 
female labour in factories is now regulated by Act of Parliament. In Victoria the first 
Act dealing with the subject was passed in the year 1873, and provided that no female 
should be employed for more than eight hours a day. without the permission of the Chief 
Secretary. The number of working hours for women is now limited to forty-eight per 
week in all the States, overtime being allowed only with the permission of the Departments, 
and then to a lintited extent. The maximum periods of continuous labour, and the 
intervals of cessation therefrom, are also prescribed by the several Acts. Further reference 
is made to the restrictions regarding the employment of females in a later part of this 
book. (See Section relating to Industrial Unionism and Industrial Legislation.) 


2. Distribution of Employees according to Sex, 1913 to 1918.—In New South Wales 
the ratio of the number of females employed in factories to the number of males during 
1886 was about one to seven; in 1891 one to six; in 1903 it became about one to four; 
and is now slightly more than one to three. In Victoria the ratio of females to males 
during the year 1886 was about one to five. Five years later (1891) it was somewhat less, 
but in 1896 had increased to about one woman to three men, and at present is more than 
one to two. In South Australia and Western Australia the ratio at the latest date was one 
female employed to every four males, while Queensland was less than one to four, and 
Tasmania less than one to five. The ratio for the whole of the Commonwealth 
was more than one to three. The employment of women is, however, largely confined 
to a few trades. 

The great prosperity in clothing and textile industries is one of the main causes of 
increase in female employment. Certain trades are specifically known as women’s 
trades, such as clothing and textile trades, preparation of food, book-binding, and lighter 
work connected with the drug trade, as, for example, wrapping. In common also with 
commercial establishments, a considerable number of factories employ women as clerks 
and typists. 


(i) Average Number of Males and Females Employed, 1913 to 1918. The following 


table shews the average number of male and female employees in factories in each State 
from 1913 to 1918 :— 


AVERAGE NUMBER UF MALES AND FEMALES EMPLOYED IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES, 1913 TO 1918. 


State. | 1913. | 1024. 1915. | 19166 | 1917.¢ | 1918.¢ 
= ie a _ i _ —_—_—___ —— — — — ——. 
Maes 
New South Wales a 93,036 90,409a 90,409a 87,724 88,910 | 90,025 
Victoria a a 80,054 79,772 75,971 75,971 74,924 76,654 
Queensland . 5 sim 34,715 35,717 34,387 32,235 32,763 33,597 
South Australia : on 23,323 22,011 20,772 20,772 20,798 21.325 
Western Australia. 14,625 14,996 12,290 | 10,259 9,704 10.497 
Tasmania, .. | 8,354} 7,613 | 7,161] 7,046] 68601 7,356 
Commonwealth .. | 254,107 | 250,618 240,990 234,007 233,959 239,454 


a Year ended 30th June, 1915. b See note a first table this 
ce See note D first table this section, peaks» 
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AVERAGE NUMBER OF MALES AND FEMALES EMPLOYED IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 1913 TO 1918—continwed. 


State. | 1913. | 1914. | 1915. 1916.0 | 1917.¢ 1918.c 
a: : cA ule [es Sees eae 
FEMALES. 

New South Wales .. | 27,364 | 26,202a | 26,202a 28,677 29,087 30,529 
Victoria 5 .. | 38,690 38,627 | 37,863 37,863 42,046 41,587 
Queensland .. -. | 7,648 | 7,565 | 7,692 7,748 7,683 7,393 
South Australia 55) SSS Ne aeRy 1) eeu! 4,724. 5,212 5,309 
Western Australia seh 2674) 2644 


Tasmania .. -- 1,480 1,309 1,259 1,316 1219) 1,357 


i] 
| 
2°34] x 2.417 | 2.464 | 2,420 


Commonwealth .. | 82,994 81,110 | 80,081 | 82, 87,711 | 88,595 


@ Year ended 30th June, 1915. b See note a first table this section. 
c See note 6 first table this section. 


It will be seen that during the years specified there has been for the whole Com- 
monwealth a total decrease in the number of male employees of 14,653, or an annual 
average of 2,931, whilst the number of female employees has shewn a total increase of 
5,601, or an annual average of 1,120. The decline in the number of males employed since 
1913 is, of course, due in a large measure to the disorganising effect of the war. 


(ii) Average Number of Males and Females Employed per 10,000 of Mean Population, 
1913 to 1918. The following table shews the average number of male and female 
employees per 10,000 of the mean male and female population respectively in each State 
from 1913 to 1918 :-— 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF MALE AND FEMALE FACTORY EMPLOYEES PER 10,000 
OF MEAN MALE AND FEMALE POPULATION RESPECTIVELY, 1913 TO 1918. 


State. | 1913. | 1914. | 1915. | 1916.6 | 1917.¢ | 1918.¢ 

MALES 
New South Wales | 979 | 985a| 9354 920 963 962 
Victoria | isi 4 P19 1,077 1,077 1,125 1,142 
Queensland .. ..| 982 | 978 | 932 910 948 958 
South Australia .. | 1,062 | 1,002 960 960 1,030 1,059 
Western Australia | 7393) 826 «| «(696 615 612 658 
Tasmania fees ee e741 02 706 690 117 
Commonwealth | 1,015 | 981 | 948 | 936 975 987 

FEMALES 
ace Fa, | ae 'rrae ie ji ‘ca 
New South Wales .. 319 | «2984, 9-298 318 311 320 
Victoria eo oe eg eee 525 525 574 562 
Queensland .. e206 Wee ote 242 | 239 234 219 
South Australia is 242 | 217 21g a) 212 226 226 
Western Australia 196 186 161 163 164 160 
Tasmania 151 137 129 134 | 122 134 
Dom onvesh eet nol | Bion I) EES) | 340 354 351 

| | 


a Year ended 30th June, 1915. b See note a first table this section. 
c See note b first table this section. 
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3. Rate of Variation for each Sex.—Tbe percentages of annual increase or decrease 
during the years 1914 to 1918 in the average number of males and females employed in 
manufacturing industries in the several States and the Commonwealth are shewn below :— 


PERCENTAGE OF ANNUAL INCREASE IN NUMBERS OF MALE AND FEMALE 
EMPLOYEES, 1914 TO 1918. 


State. | 1918-14. 1914-15. 1915-16.) 1916-17.¢ 1917-18.¢ 


MALEs. 
% % % % % 
New Sonth Wales —2.82a |— 2.82a |— 2.97 1.36 | 25) 
Victoria —0.35 — 4.76 — 4.76 -—1.38 2.91 
Queensland 2.89 = "3.72 = 6.26 1.64 2.55 
South Australia — 5.20 — 6.06 — 6.06 0.12 2.53 
Western Australia 2.54 — 18.04 - 16.53 —5.41 8.17 
Tasmania —8.87 — 5.94 — 1.61 —2.64 723 
Commonwealth —1.37 — 3.84 — 2.90 —0.02 2.35 
FEMALES. 
New South Wales .. | —4.25a |— 4.256 9.45 1.48 | 4.96 
Victoria as ee, | —O.16 — 1.98 — 1.98 11.05 —1.09 
Queensland ae .. | —1.08 1.68 0.73 — 0.84 | —3.77 
South Australia .. | —8.19 - 0.82 j|-— 0.82 ; 10:23 ..54 1.86 
Western Australia Sra tac Pe 8 —11.46 |. 3.25 1.94 | —1.79 
Tasmania - .. | —8.46 — 3.82 4.55 = eat | 11.32 
Commonwealth | Dont — 1,27 | “3.338 6.00 | 20% 
| 


Note.—The minus sign (—) indicates decrease. 
a Kighteen months ended 30th June, 1915. 6 See note a first table this section. 
c See note 6 first table this section. 


4. Ratio of Female Employment in Factories—The extent to which females are 
employed in the factories of the Commonwealth may perhaps be best shewn by giving 
the masculinity of employees for each State for a series of years. The following table 
furnishes particulars for each of the years 1913 to 1918 inclusive :— 


EXCESS OF MALES OVER FEMALES PER 100 OF BOTH SEXES COMBINED, 
1913 TO 1918. 


Year. | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. C' wealth. 
1913 | 54.5 | 34.8 63.9 63.6 69.1 70.8 50.8 
1914 | 55.la| 34.8 65.0 64.6 70.0 70.7 51.1 
1915 55.la | 33.5 63.4 62.9 68.0 70.1 50.1 
19160 | 50.7 33.5 61.2 62.9 | 61.9 | 68.5 47.8 
LOUTG 735 ei Oued 28.1 62.0 59.9 59.5 69.8 45.5 
1918¢ «. | 40.4 29.7 63.9 60.1 62.5 68.9 46.0 
| 


a Year ended 30th June, 1915. See note a first table this section. 
ce See note 6 first table this section. 

Since 1914, owing principally to the war, the excess of males employed over females 
per 100 of both sexes combined has declined from 51.1 in 1914 to 46.0 in 1918 
for the Commonwealth as a whole. This decline is in evidence in all the States. The tables 
given in the succeeding paragraph shew that the comparatively high proportions of 
females have been due not so much to the incursion of female labour into what may be 
termed men’s trades, as to the activity in those trades in which women are ordinarily 
engaged, more especially in dressmaking, millinery, ete, 
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5. Employment of Females in Particular Industries—The employment of women 
in manufacturing Industries in Australia is largely confined to a few trades, of which 
the more important are comprised in Classes VI., VII., and VIII., viz., in connexion 
with food, drink, etc., clothing and textile fabrics, and books, paper, printing, etc. The 
following table shews the average number of females employed in each of these classes in 
each State, and also shews the percentages of the average number so employed on the 
total average number of females employed in all classes of factories :— 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF FEMALES EMPLOYED IN PARTICULAR INDUSTRIES, 
AND PERCENTAGES ON AVERAGE TOTAL EMPLOYED, 1918. 


| l 
| N.S.W. Victoria | Q’land. | 8. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. 


Sie j1oi7-18, 1e17-as.| “ois. |1917-18." i918. "| 1918. Cpwealin: 
| | 
AVERAGE NUMBER. 
| | io aia hia 
VI. Food, drink, etc. .. <6 | 4,751 5,007 956 540 332 | 294 11,880 
VII. Clothing and textile fabrics ..| 19,181 | 29,865 5,202 3,584 1,645 838 | 60,315 
VIIJ. Books, paper, printing, etc. .. | 2,883 | 2,705 681 613 247 108 7,187 
All other classes Sms 2 3,764 | 4,010 554 572 196 7 9,213 
Total ee ..| 30,529 | 41,587 | 7,393 5,309 | 2,420 1,357 | 88,595 


PERCENTAGES ON ToTaAL AVERAGE FEMALE EMPLOYEES. 


VI. Food, drink, etc. .. Pale babe! t2e08 


| 
| 12.938) 10.17) 13.72) 21.67) 13740 
VII. Clothing and textile fabrics ..| 62.83 | 71.81 | 70.37 67.51 67.97 | 61.75 | 68.08 
VIII. Books, paper, printing, ete. ..| 9.28) 6.51 | 9.21 11.55 10.21 7.96 8.11 
AlJ other classes”... -.| 12.38 9.64 | 7.49 MOR 8.10 8.62 | 10.40 
Total ses .., 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 


It will be seen that by far the greater part of the total number of females employed 
in factories work in one or other of the three classes of industry indicated, Class VII. being 
the most important. The classification of the employment of females in the several 
industries in that class, and the relation of their number to that of the males so employed, 
are shewn in the following table :— 


FEMALE EMPLOYMENT IN EACH INDUSTRY IN CLASS VII. DURING 1918. 


New South Wales. Victoria. Other States.a 
1917-18. 1917-18. 
Industry. ae Fone i . 
pe Femi- Yemi- Femi- 
Males. Females’ ninity.| Males. | females) ninity. |Males. |Females ninity. 
b | 0b b 


Woollen and tweed mills | 473| 572) 9.47 877 | 1,195 | 15.35) 312| 388) 10.86 
Boots and shoes _. |2,692| 1,789 |-20.15| 5,115 | 3,450 |-19.44 /1,544 909 | —25.89 


4 4 
Blop clothing 1. le.465| 7,032) 48.09 | 2,037| 7,116| 55.49 |1,681 | 4,857 |" 48.58 
Clothing (tailoring) Jf |” 


Dressmaking and milli- 
nery 184} 5,937| 99.19} 299) 8,750] 93.39) 26) 3,379 | 98.47 


Dyeworks and cleaning 85 87) 1.16 87 104| 8.90) 23 27 8.00 
Furriers... ees) 621) 24-78) SO LOZ ALTO ne | cae fe 
Hats and caps ao |} BO) 976| 31.45| 707) 1,087] 21.18; 73) 113) 21.51 
Waterproof and oilskin 52 180 | 55.17 52 164| 51.85) .. Ae Se 
Shirts, ties, and scarfs 154) 1,676 | 83.17 295 | 5,673 | 90.11 75} 1,311) 89.18 
Hosiery and _ knitte Ga 
Goods = oe 99 540 69.01 LUGO Meo miele Oe S) mate are F 
Rope and cordage .. | 300 19 |-88.09| 625) 520] -9.17| 174) 174 


Tents and tarpaulins .. | 175) 311) 27.98 90 70 |-12.50| 107 86 | -10.88 
Other Be Pe ee oe at 24) 167) 74.87 7 25 | 56.25 


Total, Class VII. .. |7,218|19,181) 45.32 10,447 |29,865 | 43.21 |4,022 |11,269) 47.39 


Note.—The minus sign (—) denotes excess of males over females. 
a See note b first table this section. b Excess of females over males per 100 of both sexes combined. 
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§ 7. Child Labour in Factories. 


1. Conditions of Child Labour.—The employment of young persons in factories in 
each State of the Commonwealth is regulated by Acts of Parliament in a similar manner 
to the employment of female labour. Excepting under special circumstances, children 
under a certain age may not be employed in factories. The minimum age in all the States 
is 14, with the exception of South Australia, where it is 13 years, and Victoria, where the 
minimum for females is 15 years. Other restrictions on the employment of young persons 
in factories are more particularly referred to in a later part of this book. (See Section 
relating to Industrial Unionism and Industrial Legislation.) The general object of the 
restrictions imposed is to assure that a proper period shall be devoted to primary education 
and that the early years of toil shall not exhaust the worker before the attainment of 
full growth. 


2. Average Number of Children Employed in Factories, 1913 to 1918.—In the 
statistical compilations of the various States the term “ child” may be taken to denote 
any person under sixteen years of age. The following table shews the average number of 
children of cach sex employed in manufacturing industries in each State during the 
years 1913 to 1918 :— 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF CHILDREN EMPLOYED IN FACTORIES, 1913 TO 1918. 


| | 
State. ; 1918. 1914, 1915. 1916.0 1917.c | 1918¢ 


New South Wales A 2 
Victoria ae oo ap | 
1 
1 


| ; | | 7 | : 7 | ; 
: 2,437a | 2,437a| 2,578 | 2,604 | 2,584 
5 3,355 | 3,072 | 3,195 


Queensland .. 1,148 | 1,247 1,197 1,170 L171 


jas pet OD 
vo P Dw 
bo Lo GS Ol 
N 
io 2) 
< 
iv 6) 
hod 
w 
S) 
or 


South Australia 2 1,064 1,068 1,068 744 779 
Western Australia or 346 381 414 398 408 407 
Tasmania .. oe | 283 | 213 | 262 217 | 253 244 

Commonwealth .. | 8,001 | 8,141 8,783 | 8.813 | 8,251 | 8,380 

FEMALES. 

New South Wales ae | 2,086 2,326a | 2,326a 2,605 | 2,449 2,492 
Victoria oa |} 4,840") “1816 2,197 | 2,197 2,301 2,447 
Queensland .. | 701 713 =| 835 | 745 704 Abt 
South Australia 611 522 | 591 | 591 586 567 
Western Australia | 360 361 31] 271 314 307 
Tasmania } 141 Tia 97 102 89 105 


Commonwealth .. 5,739 5,815 6,357 6,511 6,443 6,629 


Toran 

New South Wales .. | 4,471 | 4,763a | 4,763a | 5,183 5,053 5,076 
Victoria 5% ak 4,583 4,714 5,552 5,5A2 5,373 5,642 
Queensland . : ite 1,823 1,861 2,082 1,942 1,874 1,882 
South Australia a; 1,738 1,586 1,659 1,659 1,330 1,346 
Western Australia Sa 706 742 725 669 722 714 
Tasmania .. ey 424 290 359 319 342 349 

Commonwealth .. 13,740 13,956 15,140 15,324 14,694 15,009 


a Year ended 30th June, 1915. b See note a first table this section. 
¢ See note & first table this section, 
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3. Percentage of Children on Total Persons Employed.—The foregoing table shews 
a general increase in the number of children employed in factories during the past 
quinquennial period. This increase is more marked among the females than the males, 


the respective gains being 890 and 379. 


Examined in conjunction with the total number 


of persons employed, the following table reveals a gradual increase in the percentage 
of children employed in factories since 1913 :— 


PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN IN FACTORIES ON TOTAL NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, 
1913 TO 1918. 


State. 


New South Wales elt 
Victoria } 
Queensland .. 

South Australia 

Western Australia 
Tasmania 


Commonwealth oe 


4.08 


1914. | 1915. | 1916.0 1917.¢ 1918.¢ 
ei 
Fone) a 78 % % % 
4.08a | 4.08a 4.45 4.28 4.2] 
3.98 | 4.88 4.88 | 4.59 4.77 
4.30 | 4.95 4.86 4.63 4.59 
5.90 | 6.51 6.51 5.11 5.05 
4.21 | 4.96 | 5.28 5.93 5.53 
3.25 | 4.26 | 3.81 4,23 4.01 
ote ee 4.84 4.57 4.58 


a Year ended 30th June, 1915. 


5 See note a first table this section. 
e See note 6 first table this section. 


4, Industries Employing Child Labour.—The employment of children is largely 
confined to a limited number of industries, the most important of which are specitied 
in the table below, which shews the average number of children of each sex employed 
in the several industries indicated in each State :— 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN ENGAGED IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES, 1918. 


| N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | 8. Aust. |W. Aust.) Tas. | oweaith 
1917-18. | 1917-18. 1918. 1917-18.| 1918. 1918. : 
Class. Industry. a, 7 a 
M. | He MS ME) i | TT OMS) My) IME te 
IV. | Joinery, boxes, puget 
etc. aie 76 87| 38} 2) 18 10 1 7 236 3 
; Saw mills .. 64 16 38 3 2 il 52 183 8 
wy Engineering, ironworks, 
and foundries 224 6| 362 62| 4) 50 58 2| 10 766 12 
9 Galvanised ironwork- 
ing and tinsmithing 82} 18) 92) 29) 45 3) 38 i) AG 7 264 55 
Railway carriage, rail- 
way and tramway | 
workshops 39) .. 83] .. 32) .. UW) asc 26) .. 3 MOM oc 
VI. | Meat & fish preserving 5 2| 23 3} 124 5 PAW ellos eel) Gaellvoo 154 10 
s Biscuits e 160| 131) 58| 39} 10) 18] 12) 14) 33) 36; 18 4) 291) 242 
Confectionery 35} 86| 39) 81) 32) 45 9} 36 Oi BZ as 5 124) 285 
Jams, pies sauces, 
etc. 97\ 23) 22! 13) 23) 15) 23) 20 Ale 22) 10) 119 81 
i Tobacco, cigars, etc. 64) 88) 59) 16 3 3 4 il 1| Ul 56 ; 13h) Ub 
VII. | Woollen, cotton, and 
tweed mills 33| 77| 85| 117); 14) 29 a Lb a iL 4; 140) 242 
#8 Boots and shoes 5 173| 217] 245) 333) 40) 55) 41) 55 9 10} 14) 23) 522) 693 
sf Clothing (tailorin and 
Coe : 70| 436] 87| 320] 43] 192) 17; 93) 15) 32 2 9} 234 1,082 
Dres: aking and mil- 
eae 8 : 12| 469 8) 510 1} 161 1; 118 1) 104) .. 30 23 1,392 
A Hats and caps 28] 91) 47) 46 i 2 3 PA 56 aN ae 79, 141 
35 Shirts, ties, scarfs, etc. 9} 135) 18) 346 8) 51 3] 63 IW AO oe 2 39) 617 
Vill Blectrot ing, printing 
and ee .. | 327] 156] 365] 130] 170) 61) 70) 31) 39) 17 27| 14) 998) 409 
ce Paper making, paper 
roe etc. ae he 64 154) 31) 53) 38/ 13) 147 52) | 12 113} 284 
x1 Coach and wagon 
building . - 58 98 42 40 8 14 260, 4 
“ Cycles and motors F 42 1| 85 19 at!) Il og 15 13 233 2 
XIII. | Billiard tables, cabinet 
making and furniture 57 100 2|--90 ral Bs ae 17 10 313 4 
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5. Apprenticeship.—It is obvious that the age of apprenticeship in each State must 
be limited by the conditions governing the employment of child labour in factories. 
The early Apprentices Acts in some of the States are apparently in conflict on this point 
with the Factories Acts. The statutes limiting the age at which children may begin to 
work may be regarded as applicable by way of preventing too early apprenticeship, as 
may also those directing that education be continued up to a certain age or standard. 


Indentures must be entered into specifying the conditions of the employment. 
Apprenticeships may not excced seven years in duration, and usually become inoperative 
at twenty-one years of age, or in the case of women, on marriage. In Tasmania, however, 
the section of the Wages Boards Act 1910 which deals with apprentices has been amended 
to provide for the issue of licenses by the Minister to enable persons to complete their 
term of apprenticeship after the age of twenty-one if necessary. 


The Arbitration Courts and Wages Boards have power to limit the number of 
apprentices which may be taken into a factory and specify the term of apprenticeship. 
No general statistics of the number of apprentices in Australia have been collected up 
to the present time. Various enactments relating to child labour are referred to in the 
Section of this book dealing with Industrial Unionism and Industrial Legislation. 


§ 8. Amount of Wages Paid and Value of Production. 


1. Introduction.—The importance of the manufacturing industries of the Common- 
wealth is indicated by the fact that the total value of the output for 1918 was £225,753,611, 
of which amount the sum of £146,181,866 represents the value of the raw materials used. 
The difference between these two amounts, viz., £79,571,745, represents the amount by 
which the value of the raw materials was enhanced in the process of manufacture. The 
total amount of salaries and wages paid in factories during 1918 was £38,379,268. 


2. Amount of Salaries and Wages Paid.—The total amount of salaries and wages 
paid during the year in various classes of factories in the Commonwealth (excluding 
all sums drawn by working proprietors) is shown in the following table :— 


AMOUNT OF SALARIES AND WAGES PAID IN FACTORIES 
IN COMMONWEALTH, 1918.(a) 


_ 
Class of Industry. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. 


8. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. . 
1917-18. | 1917-18. | 1918." | 1917-18.| i918. | 1918, | C’wealth. 
] © £ £ | ¢ £ £ £ 
I. Treating raw material, ] } | 
product of agricul- 
tural and pastoral | 
pursuits, ete. -» | 482,855 | 441,965 106,326 | 101,197 40,290b) 23,797) 1,196,480 
II. Treating oils and fats, | 
animal, vegetable, | 
etc, es =A 169,173 | 105,223 25,153 | 388,365 c c 332,914 
III. Processes in stone, | ] 
d clay, glass, ete. .. 733,796 | 494,417 102,008 141,724 52,764 | 24,908 | 1,549,617 
IV. Working in wood .. | 940,806 | 836,083 | 556,680 | 161,372 | 372,433 | 167,501 | 3,084,875 
V. Metal works, machin- | | | 
ery, etc. -. |3,985,818 2,180,711 | 829,964 1,393,914 | 409,806 | 21 7 
VI. Connected with food ; , Se ne We eee 
and drink, ete. .. |2,097,106 1,989,964 2 083,282 | 422,614 | 264,937 | 191 
VII. Clothing and textile | : ; ; ae 
abries, ete. -- |2,145,362 2,967,855 | 506,612 | 354,558 | 167,891 
VIII. Books, paper, printing, | | hy oe ei) a os 
. and engraving .. |1,175,067 |1,077,845 | 399,952 | 195,083 | 162,134 | 94,354 | 3,103,935 
4 eel eran ead 65,466 28,071 ae 1,600 “x | Ke 95,137 
X. Arms and explosives 227,096 | 133,130 ep | 78 aid + 
XI. Vehicles & fittings, sad- ; Eonte 


39,568 | 1,374,700 


: | | 
dlery & harness, etc. | 492,075 | 478,298 136,200 163,414 65,154 


a Excluding all amounts drawn by working proprietors. 6 Includes Class II. ¢ Included in Class T. 
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AMOUNT OF SALARIES AND WAGES PAID IN FACTORIES IN 


COMMONWEALTH, 1918(a)—continued. 


: ee al | 

Glass of Tnanstry. | Ys | Pistons.) Gand. | § Anat W; Aust) es | crwoatth 

XI. Ship and foee Pacing ze | : | ‘ 7 : ; 
ee Puno poliiwandl 560,358 | 99,178 13,747 16,153 2,942 7,756 700,134 
ies Dig ena, al el | ae: | oe Apes fess 28,766 | 1,065,196 
XV. suet oe ea | 9 | 7,738 | 85,858 | 47,398 | 1,864 | 635,584 
oe fovea, tiepoeas| 18,965 | 12,804 | 5,195 3,273 1,830 42,067 
XVIT. Heat, lizht,and power| 615,038 | 640/013 | 168381 | 1377167 | 6s'087 | 65/837 | 1,0900833 
XVIUL. Leatherware, ne. =| 88:07 | 68,378 | 9,302 | 4,194 1,848 | "152,319 
By OCC el 5665 | 287,755 16,193 23,193 14,202 2,740 488,748 
Total 14,701,255, 12,502,601 5,121,188 3,359,354 |1,730,896 | 963,974 |38,379,268 


a Excluding all amounts drawn by working proprietors. 


The maximum amount of salaries and wages paid in any particular class was in 
Class V., the amount being £9,017,197, or 23.49 per cent. on the total amount; the 
minimum amount was in Class XV., £42,067, or 0.11 per cent. on the total amount. 
The State in which the largest amount was paid was New South Wales. The following 
statement shews the total amount of salaries and wages paid, and the average amount 
paid per employee in each State, during each of the years 1913 to 1918; the figures are 
exclusive of working proprietors and of the amounts drawn from the business by 
them :— 


AMOUNT OF SALARIES AND WAGES PAID AND AVERAGE AMOUNT PER ANNUM 
PAID PER EMPLOYEE, 1913 TO 1918. 


| } 
Year. Particulars. N.S.W. Victoria. Q'land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust Tas. | C’wealth. 
£ £ £ 5g rg £ £ 
1913 | Total amount paid . ./12,683,384 |10,714,336 |4,075,191 |3,034,537 |2,215,187 |883,452 33,606,087 
Average per employee 109.66 94.74 100.05 111.66 132.31 95.18 104.14 
1914a| Total amount paid . .|12,667,721 |11,099,940 |4,211,489 |2,946,296 |2,342,428 |835,829 34,103,703 
Average per employee 112.94 98.50 100.91 115.31 137.30 98.82 107.36 
19154) Total amount paid . .|12,667,721 |11,036,345 |4,226,635 |2,705,130 |1,791,276 |783,547 33,210,654 
Average per employee 112.94 101.75 104.21 111.54 127.31 97.82 108.00 
19165) Total amount paid . .|13,413,845 |11,036,345 |4,181,254 |2,705,130 |1,656,799 |835,467 33,828,840 
Average per employee 119.29 101.75 108.13 111.54 136.29 | 104.88 111.35 
1917¢) Total amount paid . .|14,381,309 |11,833,517 |4,879,940 |3,094,094 |1,590,696 838,662 | 36,618,218 
Average per employee 126.16 105.87 125.28 124.57 136.22 | 108.97 118.54 
1918¢|} Total amount paid ..|/14,701,255 |12,502,601 |5,121,188 |3,359,354 1,730,896 |963,974 | 38,379,268 
Average per employee! 126.18 21077 129.45 131.94 138.55 | 115.57 121.75 


« New South Wales figures for year ended 30th June, 1915. b See note a first table this section. 
c See note b first table this section. 


In comparing the figures in the preceding table, regard should be paid to the nature 
ot certain industries which are carried on to a greater extent in some States than in others. 
In Victoria, for instance, there is a large number of hands employed in Class VII, 
comprising a heavy percentage of women and children. The position occupied by 
Western Australia is principally due to the high ratio of male to female employees in 


that State. 


It will be noted that there has been a persistent increase in the average wage paid 
per employee in each of the States during the period under review. Taking the 
Commonwealth as a whole, during the period 1913-18 there has been an increase of 
14 per cent. on the total amount of wages paid, and nearly 17 per cent. on the average 


paid per employee. 
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The following tables shew the approximate amount paid in salaries and wages to 
males and females in each class of industry in each State during 1918, and the total 
amounts paid to employees of each sex during the last six years :— 


AMOUNT(a) OF SALARIES AND WAGES PAID TO MALE AND FEMALE HANDS 
EMPLOYED IN EACH CLASS OF INDUSTRY IN THE SEVERAL STATES OF 
THE COMMONWEALTH DURING 1918. 


N.S.W. 


Victoria, 


Q'land. 


8. Aust. 


|W. Aust. 


| 
Tas. 


Class of Industry. | 1917-18. | 1917-18.| 1918. | 1917-18.| 1918. | 1918, | C’ Wealth. 
| 
MALEs. 
£ £ En TAS £ | € £ 
I. Treating raw material, | 
product of agricul- | | 
tural and pastoral a | 
pursuits, ete. | 475,886 440,905 105,757 100,528 39,8436 623,526 1,186,445 
II. Treating oils and fats, | } 
animal, vegetable, 
ete. 1% ae 152,443 | 95,755 24,184 | 31,572 e c | 803,954 
III. Processes in stone, | | | | i oe 
clay, glass, etc. 727,307 488,512 | 101,358 | 141,160 52,281 | 24,758 1,535,376 
IV. Working in wood .. | 932,123 | 828,486 | 551,884 | 159,245 372,094 | 166,275 3,010,057 
V. Metal works, machi- | | | | | 
nery, etc. 3,949,645 2,155,946 | 823,925 1,387,572 | 407,420 | 215,882 8,940,390 
VI. Connected with food | | | | ) | 
and drink, ete. .. | 1,809,381 (1,702,877 2,026,703 | 397,367 248,335 | 176,524 6,361,187 
VII. Clothing and textile | | 
fabrics, ete. | 975,459 1,308,426 | 230,996 164,516 60,646 52,447 2,792,490 
VIIT. Books, paper, printing | | | 
and engraving . | 1,008,021 | 922,188 | 357,505 | 169,495 | 146,775 88,603) 2,687,537 
IX. Musical instruments, — | i 
etc. 62,373 27,367 1,600 91,340 
X. Arms and. explosives 226,966 92,726 | 78 | | 319,770 
XI. Vehicles and fittings, | | | 
ree and harness, | | | 
| 480,733 | 465,297 | 131,255 | 158,117 | 62,826 | 38,226) 1,336,454 
<0. ship: and boat building | 
and repairing ; 559,074 98,906 | 13,747 | 16,153 2,942 7,756) 698,578 
XI. Furniture, bedding, | 
and upholstery 410,088 | 275,555 | 132,613 | 100,465 | 55,107 | 27,219 1,001,047 
XIV. Drugs, chemicals, and | ] | | } 
by-products . } 193,689 | 225,189 | 5,420 80,674 44,319 | 1,137) 650,428 
XV. Surgical and other | | 
scientific instruments 14,600 | 12,188 | 4,993 3,084 | 1,449 | 36,314 
XVI. Jewellery, timepieces, | 
and plated ware .. 90,621 103,040 | 13,159 17,652 | 7,148 | 3,157| 234,777 
XVIT. Heat, light, and power | 610,504 | 603,147 } 165,867 | 133,582 63,087 | 64,761) 1,640,948 
XVIII. I eatherware, n.e.i. 2. 56,400 52,862 7,513 8,336 1,518 aX 121,629 
XIX. Minor wares, nei. .. | 117,704 | 242,428 13,888 20,867 | 12,810 2,472 410,169 
Total 112,848,017 10, 141,750 4, ,710,717 |3,087,063 /1,578,600 | 892, 743 33,258,890 
FEMALES. 
I. Treating raw material, | 
product of agricul- | | 
tural and pastoral | 
pursuits, ete. } 6,969 1,060 569 669 447 271b 9,985 
Il. Treating oils and fats, | 
animal, vegetable, | 
ete. re | 16,730 | 9,468 969 1,793 c c 28,960 
IIL. Processes in stone, | | 
clay, glass, ete... | 6,489 | 5,905 | 650 564 | 483 | 150) 14,241 
IV. Working in wood .. | 8,683 7,597 4,846 2,197 339 1,226 24,818 
V. Metal works, machin- 
ery, cte.. 36,173 24,765 6 039 6,342 2,886 1,102 76,807 
VI. Connected with food 
and drink, ete. .. 287,725 | 287,087 56,579 25,247 16,602 | 15,465) 688,705 
VII. Clothing and textile } 
fabrics, ete. 1,169,903 |1,658,929 | 275,616 | 190,042 | 107,245 | 42,728) 3,444,463 
VIII. Books, paper, printing 
and engraving 172,046 | 155,207 42,447 25,588 15,359 5,751) 416,398 
IX. Musical instruments, 
ete, 3,093 704 | 3,797 
X. Arms and explosives’ 180 | 40,404 40,534 
| | 


a Exclusive of amount drawn by working proprietors, 


b Includes Class IT. 


ec Included in Class I. 
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AMOUNT(a) OF SALARIES AND WAGES PAID TO MALE AND FEMALE HANDS 
EMPLOYED InN'E EACH CLASS OF INDUSTRY, ETC. — continued. 


Fines oul xe | N.S.W. Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust.| Tas. ' 
ass of Industry | 1917-18. > 1917-18.| 1918. |1917-18.| 91s, | igis, |C Wealth. 
i Le 


FEMALES—contin een: 


XI. Vehicles and fittings,  £ | & le ee £ £ 5 


saddlery and har- | | 
ness, etc. | 11,842] 13,001 4,945 5,297 2,32, 342 3 
XII. Ship and boat build: _ | | | te, ae 
ing and repairing... | 1,284 | 272 | so ss 1,556 
XIII. Furniture, bedding,and | | | a ; 
upholstery $1,599 | 19,378) 7,720) 2.074) 1,731 G 
XIV. Drugs, chemicals, and | | | | ; ae aS sep 
by-products 45,044 | 29,804} 2,318! 4,684 | 3,07 227 5,15 
XY. Surgical and other | | | ‘ | 3 ae ; a 
scientific instrumnts. | 4,365 616 202 189 381 “s 53 
XVI. Jewellery, timepieces, _ | ee 
and plated ware .. | 7,161 | 8,945 873 806 194 78 18,057 
XVii. Heat, light, and power | 5,434 | 36,866 2,514 3,585 ae 1,076 49,475 
SQValie Leatherware, De:1..5. | 12,107 15,516 1,879 858 330 Re 30,690 
XIX. Minor wares, n.e.i. | 26,961 | 45,327 2,305 2,326 1,392 268 78,579 
Total _.. | 1,853,238 |2,360,851 | 410,471 | 272,291 | 152,296 | 71,231 | 5,120,378 


a Exclusive of amount drawn by working proprietors. 


AMOUNT(a) OF SALARIES AND WAGES PAID TO MALES AND FEMALES IN 
FACTORIES IN THE SEVERAL STATES OF THE COMMONWEALTH, 
1913 TO 1918. 


Particulars. | N.S.W. | | “Victoria. Q’land. | 5S. Aust. | W. Aust.| Tas. | C’wealth. 
! | | 
MALES 
| 

1913. Amount paid ..£ |11,323,791 | 8,925,814|3,744,050| 2,809,066 |2,068,212 | 826,358 |29, Ot 291 
Per cent. on total .. 89.28 83.30 91.87 92.57 93.37 93.54 8.37 
Average per employee£ 127.76 118.94; 112.95 127.43 146.79 | 105.09 193. 32 

1914.bAmount paid . .£ (11,296,572 | 9,252,336/3,880,472) 2 Be 603 |2,199,961 | 782,300 /30,146,244 
Per cent. on total .. 89.18 83.35 92.14 2.81 93.92 93.60 88.40 
Average per pableyeee 139.96 123.84} 113.39 BL 21 152.31 | 109.24 126.86 

1915.bAmount paid £ |11,296,572 | 9,161,852/3,886,165) 2,506,579 |1,667,477 | 723,010|29,241,655 
Per cent. on total .. 89.18 83.02 91.94 92.66 93.09 92.27 88.05 
Average per employee£ 130.96 128.76) 118.03 122.92 141.93 | 106.97 128.01 

1916.cAmount paid ..£ |11,888,028 | 9,161,852 3,823,488] 2,506,579 |1,520,760 | 772,789|29,673,496 
Per cent. on total .. 88.63 83.02 91.44 92.66 91.79 92.50 87.72 
Average per employee£ 141.46 128.76) 123.57 122.92 155.80 | 116.10 133.66 

1917.dAmount paid ..£ |12,727,172 | 9,590,851/4,496,449| 2,852,334 |1,449,780 | 778,352 |31,894 ,939 
Per cent. on total .. 88.50 81.05 92.14 92.19 91.14 92.81 87.10 
Average per employee£ 149.35 136.48} 143.51 144.99 156.99 | 120.13 143.53 

1918.dAmount paid ..£ |12,848,017 |10,141,750 4,710,717| 3,087,063 |1,578,600 | 892,743 |33,258,890 
Per cent. on total .. 87.39 81.12 91.98 91.89 91.20 92.61 86.66 
Average per employee£ 148.93 141.12] 146.19 152.89 156.41 | 127.75 146.11 

FEMALES. 

1913. Amount paid .£ | 1,359,593 |1,788,522 | 331,141 | 225,471 | 146,975 | 57,094) 3,908,796 
Per cent. on total .. 10.72 16.70 8.13 7.43 6.63 6.46 11.68 
Average per employee£ 50.29 47.01 43.66 43.94 55.42 40.24 47.74 

1914,bAmount paid ..£ | 1,371,149 |1,847,604 | 331,017 | 211,693 | 142,467 | 53,529) 3,957,459 
Per cent. on total .. 10.82 16.65 7.86 7.19 6.08 6.40 11.60 
Average per employee£ 52.94 48.65 44.06 44.95 54.44 41.27 49.46 

1915.bAmount paid ..£ | 1,371,149 |1,874,493 | 340,470 | 198,551 | 123,799 | 60,537 3,968,999 
Per cent. on total .. 10.82 16.98 8.06 7.34 6.91 (OLE 11.95 
Average per employeet 52.94 50.24 44.62 42.47 53.34 48.39 50.18 

1916.cAmount paid ..£ | 1,525,817 |1,874,493 | 357,766 | 198,551 | 136,039 | 62,678 4,155,344 
Per cent. on total .. 11.37 16.98 8.56 7.34 8.21 7.50 12.28 
Average per employee£ 53.72 50.24 46.29 42.47 56.80 47.85 50.81 

1917.dAmount paid , £ | 1,654,137 |2,242,666 | 383,491 | 241,760 140,916 | 60,309) 4,723,279 
Per cent. on total .. 11.50 18.95 7.86 7.81 8.86 7.19 12.90 
Average per employee£ 57.49 54.05 50.31 46.81 57.71 49.56 54.47 

1918.dAmount paid ..& | 1,853,238 |2,360,851 | 410,471 | 272,291 152,296 | 71,231] 5,120,378 
Percent. on total .. 12.61 18.88 8.02 8.11 8.80 7.39 13.34 
Average per employee £ 61.27 57.57 55.95 51.67 63.46 52.65 58.45 

a Exclusive of amounts drawn by working proprietors. b Year ended 30th June, 1915, for 

New South Wales. ¢ See note a first table this section. d See note b first table this section. 
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A further analysis of salaries and wages paid is given in the following table, the 
amounts paid to managers, overseers, etc., being differentiated from those paid to other 
employees. As previously mentioned, amounts drawn by working proprietors are 
excluded in all cases, 


DETAILS OF SALARIES AND WAGES PAID TO MANAGERS, OVERSEERS, ETC., 
AND OTHER EMPLOYEES IN FACTORIES DURING 1918.(a) 


Salaries and Wages Paid to— 


| Managers, Over- 
Class of Industry. | seers, Accountants, All Other 


aes All Employees. 
and Clerks. Employees. 


Males. Females.| Males. | Females. Males. | Females. Total. 


| 
| £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1, Treating raw material, 
product of agricul- 
tural and pastoral | | 
pursuits, etc. <i | 148,473 3,540 | 1,037.972 6,445 | 1,186,445 9,985 | 1,196,430 
II. Treating oils and fats, | 
animal, vegetable, | 


ete. os 30 61,050 6,135 242,904 22,825 | 303,954 28,960 332,914 
III. Processes in stone, | | | 

clay, glass, etc. .. | 171,608 | 7,164 | 1,363,768) 7,077 | 1,535,376] 14,241 | 1,549,617 
IV. Working in wood .. 374,711 | 21,320 | 2,635,346 3,498 3,010,057) 24,818 | 3,034,875 

V. Metal works, machin- | 

ery, etc. -- | 949,068 | 41,623 7,991,322) 35,184 | 8,940,390) 76,807 | 9,017,197 
VI. Connected with food | 

and drink, ete. .. 1,166,843 80,005 | 5,194,344, 608,700 6,361,187) 688,705 | 7,049,892 
VII. Clothing and textile | | | | 

fabrics, ete. | 450,748 | 200,122 | 2,341,742/3,244,341  2,792,490/3,444,463 | 6,236,953 


VIII. Books, paper, printing, 


and engraving | 543,870 | 75,379 | 2,143,667) 341,019 | 2,687,537) 416,398 3,103,935 
IX. Musical instruments, | | 
Cre mee .. | 12,192 | 2,045 | 79,148] 1,752 91,340] 3,797 | 95,187 
X. Arms and explosives 28,698 3,073 | 291,072) 37,461 319,770) 40,534 360,304 
XI. Vehicles and fittings, | | 
saddlery and har- | | | | 
ness, etc. -- | 138,443 | 20,010 | 1,198,011 18,245 1,336,454) 38,255 | 1,374,709 
XII. Ship and boat build- | 
ing and repairing. . 79,765 1,556 | 618,813 aa 698,578 1,556 700,134 
XIII. Furniture, bedding, | 
and upholstery .. | 79,803 | 13,202 921,244 50,947 | 1,001,047) 64,149 | 1,065,196 
XIV. Drugs, chemicals, and © 
by-products on 115,354 | 14,446 435,074) 70,710 | 550,428) 85,156 635,584 
XV. Surgical & other seien- | | 
tific instruments . . 5,244 1,024 7 31,070, 4,729 36,314 5,753 42,067 
XVI. Jewellery, timepieces, 
and plated ware .. 21,317 4,843 213,460) 13,214 234,777| 18,057 252,834 
XVII. Heat, light, and power | 319,998 | 19,361 | 1,320,950) 30,114 | 1,640,948! 49,475 1,690,423 
XVIII. Leatherware, n.e.i. .. 20,276 2,878 101,353} 27,812 | 121,629) 30,690 152,319 
XIX. Minor wares, n.e.i. .. 48,243 5,843 361,926) 72,736 | 410,169) 78,579 488,748 
} | eek BOSS: 
Total. .. .. [4,735,704 | 523,569 28,523,186 4,596,809 '33,258,890/5,120,378 |38,379,268 
Average paid per employee.. | 238.18 | 95.14 187.58] 55.99 | 146.11) 58.45 121.75 


a See note b first table this section. 


3. Value of Fuel and Light used in Factories—The amount expended in factories 
on fuel and light is of considerable importance; in 1918 it amounted to £4,732,890. 
The classes of industry in which fuel was most extensively used were Class V., Metal 
Works, Machinery, etc., £1,331,773; Class VI., Connected with Food, Drink, ete., 
£1,079,228 ; Class XVIL., Heat, Light, Power, etc., £935,299, of which amount £800,255 
was expended on generating electric light and power; and Class IIL, £500,303. The 
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following tables shew the value of fuel and light used in the different classes of 
industry in the several States of the Commonwealth at latest date, and of the total used 
for each of the last six years :— 


- 


VALUE OF FUEL AND LIGHT USED IN FACTORIES IN COMMONWEALTH, 1918. 


N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. |S. Aust.|W. Aust.| Tas. 


Class of Industry. 1917-18. | 1917-18. | 1918. |1917-18.) 1918. | 1918, | C’ Wealth. 
| 
£ £ oe S £ £ £ 
T. Treating raw material, | 
product of agricul- | | 
tural and _ pastoral 
pursuits, ete. 64,709 60,104 | 14,984 | 13,999 4,633a| 1,520a| 159 949 
II. Treating oils and fats, 
animal, vegetable etc. 44,870 29,282 | 4,245 8,252 b b 86,649 


IIT. Processes in stone, ey. 


glass, ete. 247,142 | 158,368 | 20,805 | 50,821 | 16,602 6,565 500,303 
IV. Working in wood .. | 32,483 | 23,600 | 12,181 5,331 | 2,787 1,870 78,252 
V. Metal works, machin- | 
ery, etc. .. | 646,792 | 183,272 | 33,471 | 385,569 | 27,329 | 55,340 | 1,331,773 
VI. Connected with food | 
and drink, etc. | 326,212 336,003 | 249,853 | 97,295 | 52,239 | 17,626 | 1,079,228 
VII. Clothing and textile 
fabrics, etc. 54,529 103,109 | 10,398 11,219 3,876 2,105 185,236 
VIII. Books, paper, printing, | 
and engraving Pe, 44,780 | 53,980 | 16,736 8,407 5,908 2,203 132,014 
IX. Musical anstercicnte, 
etc. 1,100 652 oid 31 on ye 1,783 
X. Arms and explosives. . 3,650 11,808 a 15 te AN 15,473 
XI. Vehicles and fittings, | | | 
saddlery and harness, | 
etc. Ae. Be. 17,672 | 16,267 3,080 6,416 | 3,187 844 47,466 
XII. Ship and boat building | 
and repairing | 15,430 | 4,290 211 395 17 105 20,448 
XIII. Furniture, bedding, and | | 
upholstery 12,967 8,492 | 3,828 2,638 1,746 601 30,272 
XIV. Drugs, chemicals, and 
by-products Saat 21,819 26,475 610 17,741 4,949 50 71,644 
XV. Surgical and other | 
scientificinstruments | 239 | 588 197 205 90 ont 1,319 
XVI. Jewellery, timepieces, | | 
and plated ware .. | 1,975 3,474 596 969 179 45 7,238 
XVII. Heat, light, and power 515,786 190,317 | 52,526 72,332 | 87,861 16,477 935,299 
XVIII. Leatherware, n.e.i. .. 1,537 2,086 165 45 73 ae 3,906 
XIX. Minor wares, n.e.i. .. | 6,384 36,019 213 1,507 474 41 44,638 
Total .. .. | 2,060,076 | 1,248,186 | 424,099 | 683,187 | 211,950 | 105,392 | 4,732,890 
a@ Includes Class II. b Included in Class I. 


VALUE OF FUEL AND LIGHT USED IN FACTORIES IN COMMONWEALTH 
DURING THE YEARS 1913 TO 1918. 


Year. N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. C’ wealth. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1913 90 -. | 1,371,425 739,835 328,519 417,280 198,161 185,681 3,240,901 
1914 ne .. | 1,864,186a| 804,325 335,219 406,987 210,192 189,012 | 3,309,921 
1915 te .. | 1,364,186a) 834,966 300,716 399,731 187,121 110,803 3,197,523 
191656... .. | 1,528,220 834,966 310,454 399,731 193,523 116,704 3,383,598 
LOU TiCoe were .. | 1,766,664 | 1,024,156 415,052 558,524 198,000 92,544 4,054,940 
OUCH .. | 2,060,076 | 1,248,186 424,099 683,187 211,950 105,392 4,732,890 
| | 


a Year ended 30th June, 1915. 6 See note a first table this section. 
ce See note 3b first table this section. 
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4. Value of Raw Materials used in Factories—The total value of raw materials 
worked up (i.e., exclusive of fuel, lubricants, etc.) in factories in the Commonwealth 
during 1918 was £146,181,866, which represents 64.75 per cent. of the total value of the 
finished products. (See next paragraph.) The following table shews the value of the 
raw materials worked up in various classes of industry in each State :— 


VALUE OF RAW MATERIALS WORKED UP IN FACTORIES IN COMMONWEALTH, 


1918. 
N.S. W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. |W. Aust.) Tas. ‘ee 
Class of Industry. 1917-18, | 1917-18.| 1918. | 1917-18. 1918. | 1918. = 
| | 
I. Treating raw mbeciad! £ | £ £ £ & +d £ £ 
product of ee | | | 
tural and pastora: | | 
pursuits, sie. oe 7,809,944 4,665,646 2,477,075) 789,655) a359,642 a277,758) 16,379,720 
II. Treating oils and — | 
animal, vegetable, | | 
etc. aS 7 .. | 2,092,309! 781,835 142,051 216 836, b | b 3,233,031 
III. Processes in stone, | | | | 
clay, glass, ete. 530,213 237,453 54,180 87,628, 20,209 9,749 939,432 
IV. Working in wood 2,522,473, 1,262,067, 866,612, 593,729 117,957) 103,343) 5,466,181 
V. Metal works, ma- | | ) | | 
chinery, etc. .. |15,018,690, 3,358,608 867,706 4,802,567, 439,583 1,095,263) 25,582,417 
VI. Connected with foo | | 
and drink, etc. .. (25,135,986 17,353,596 12,984,071 3,964,793 1,947,234 1,338,249, 62,723,929 
VII. Clothing and textile | } | | 
fabrics, ete. .. | 4,791,680. 7,850,380 1,277,937 770,670, 392,662) 175,591) 15,258,920 
VIII. Books, paper, printing. } } 
and engraving . | 1,836,026 1,718,071, 431,475 331,784) 198,430 97,653) 4,613,439 
IX. Musical instrum'ts. etc.) 98,766. 25,276 es } 1,100 a ex 125,142 
X. Arms and explosives 145,976 424,646 465 | 571,087 
XI. Vehicles and fittings, 
saddlery and har- | | | 
ness, etc. a 532,205, 613,357 183,990 202,583) 85,090 45,872) 1,662,597 
XII. Ship and boat build- | | | 
ing and repairing... | 335,228 99,092 11,674 11,114 2,452) 11,523 471,083 
XII. Furniture, bedding, ] | | 
and upholstery 721,000} 543,138 201,200, 119,778 85,510) 34,582) 1,705,208 
XIV. Drugs, chemicals, and } | | | 
by-products . | 1,450,744) 1,072,303 24,843) 397,802) 233,921 11,405) 3,191,018 
XV. Surgical and other | } 
scientific instrum’ts. 18,692) 12,900 2,845 2,030 2,940, os 39,407 
XVI. Jewellery, timepieces, | 
and platedware .. | 124,396) 208,591 13,302 18,630, 9,761 1,196 375,876 
XVII. Heat, light, and power 960,740 660,210 108,304 91,038 45,459) 25,918) 1,891,669 
XVIII. Leatherware, n.e.i. .. 255,495) 301,560 23,120) 11,296 2,54) ia | 594,011 
XIX. Minor wares, n.ei. .. 338,163) 944,907 22,658) 29,305) 20,080) 2,586 1,357,699 
Total att ieee epcgoccan 19,693,043 12,442,803 3,963,470 3,230,188 146,181,866 
| | | | 


a Includes Class IL. 6 Included in Class I. 


The class in which the maximum value of raw materials was used was Class VL., 
“Connected with Food and Drink, ete.,” the value being £62,723,929. The next 
important class in order of value was Class V., ‘‘ Metal Works, Machinery, ete.,” in which 
raw materials to the value of £25,582,417 were used. The class in which the minimum 
value appears is Class XV., ‘‘ Surgical and other Scientific Instruments,” the value being 
only £39,407. The following table gives particulars for the six years ended 1918 :— 


VALUE OF RAW MATERIALS WORKED UP IN FACTORIES IN COMMONWEALTH 
DURING THE YEARS 1913 TO 1918. 


| 
Year N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land, 8. Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania. | C’wealth. 
| 
; = £ | £ £ £ £ £ 
1913 40,537,476 | 28,465,699 | 14,183,639 | 8,354,258 | 2,782,889 | 2,083,666 | 96,407,477 
1914 42,559,370a 28,986,604 | 15,710,794 7,931,175 2,608,312 1,992,719 99,789,064 
1915 42,559.370a@)| 30,728,743 | 15,939,583 8,720,436 2,634,700 2,193,250 | 102,776,082 
19166 44,227,079 | 30,728,743 | 16,127,926 | 8,720,486 | 3,033,638 | 2,342,623 | 105,180,445 
1917e 57,044,867 | 37,108,750 | 20,928.266 | 11.831.814 8.323.424 2.541.175 | 182.283.096 
1918¢ 64,718,726 | 42,133,636 | 19,693,043 | 12,442,803 | 3,963,470 | 3,230,188 | 146,181,866 


6 See note a first table this section. _e See note 6 first table this section. 
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5. Total Value of Output of Manufacturing Industries—The value of the output 
of new goods manufactured and repairs effected in factories of various classes in each 
State is shewn in the following table. The figures given represent not only the increase 
in value due to the process of manufacture, but also include the value of the raw materials 
used. The difference between the value of the materials used and the total output 
(see paragraph 6 hereof) is the real value of production from manufactories :— 


TOTAL VALUE OF OUTPUT OF FACTORIES IN COMMONWEALTH, 1918. 
Questa. pO, | aie] Gee (a aut Wa) sore, 


£ | £ | £ £ 


fac} 


oe Sa ees 
I. Treatingraw material, | 

product of agricul- 

tural and pastoral | 

pursuits, etc. .. | 9,473,867) 5,924,913 
II. Treating oils and fats, | | 

animal, vegetable, | 

etc. si =. | 2,883,273) 1,171,575 
HII. Processes in stone, 

clay, glass, ete. 


3,031,623) 1,010,486] 7468,883. a337,701) 20,246,973 


238,558, 305,844, b | 06 4,599,250 


| | 
1,951,841) 1,131,409) 215,983) 366,548) 110,551; 56,019 3,832,351 


IV. Working in wood .. | 4,066,585) 2,616,051) 1,870,980 878,446) 634,418) 361,081 10,427,561 
V.§Metal works, machin- | | | | 
ery, etc. ss 23,416,570) 6,820,180) 1,905,982, 7,566,506) 970,607 1,993,492 42,673,337 
| | 


VI. Connected with foo 


and drink, etc. .. 30,698,691/22,651,445 18,190,762/ 5,086,382 2,628,052 1,864,924) 81,120,256 
VII. Clothing and textile | | 
fabrics, etc. .. | 8,303,314!13,094,684 2,175,189) 1,346,832| 637,172) 373,145) 25,930,336 


VIII. Books, paper, print- | 
ing, and engraving | 3,959,322) 3,803,147) 1,179,442) 696,054) 480,430, 235,907) 10,354,302 
IX. Musical instruments, | 
etc. An a 208,293) 70,376, as 3,490 ae Bes 282,159 
X. Arms and explosives | 372,342 662,842! a 760) a Be 1.035,944 
XI. Vehicles and fittings, | | | 

saddlery and har- | | 
ness, etc. .. | 1,267,346] 1,359,817, 411,152) 451,226) 180,522 104,566) 3,774,629 

XII. Ship and boat. build- | | 
ing and repairing. . 967,571) 228,451 29,309 34,910 7,011) 21,888) 1,289,140 

XIII. Furniture, bedding, | | | | 
and upholstery .. | 1,375,264) 1,013,071! 425,842) 267,429) 165,049, 86,485, 3,333,140 
XIV. Drugs, chemicals, and | | | | 
by-products .. | 2,412,794) 1,750,546| 56,687, 588,940) 325,748) 14,456 5,149,171 
XY. Surgical and other | | ; 
scientific instrum’ts 59,723) 38,248! 11,285) 8,060 6,716, ee 124,082 

XVI. Jewellery, timepieces, | 
and plated ware .. 261,468) 411,228 35,335 50,440} 19,620 5,682 783,773 
XVII. Heat, light, and power | 3,548,484) 2,430,852! 703,199) 515,833) 320,342) 222,627) 7,741,337 


XVIIL. Leatherware, nei... | 384,632} 442,763 35,319]  19,167/ 5,360/ .. 887,241 
XIX. Minor wares, nei. .. | 567,311| 1,445,117| 43,192| 63,789] 43,024) 6,246) 2,168,679 
Total 2 _. 196,178,191 67,066,715 30,559,839|19,261,142)7,003,505 5,684,219 225,753,611 

A 7 “@ Includes Class II. b Included in Class I. Z 


It will be seen that the State of New South Wales far outstrips the other States in 
the total value of the output of her factories, the value being £96,178,191, or 42.60 per 
cent. on the total for the Commonwealth. .The next State in order of value is Victoria, 
which produced 29.71 per cent. ; the value of the output of Queensland was 13.54 per 
cent. ; of South Australia 8.53 per cent. ; of Western Australia 3.10 per cent. ; and of 
Tasmania 2.52 per cent. The two most important classes in order of value of output 
(Classes VI. and V.) are the same as in order of value of raw materials used. The 
following statement shews the value of output of factories, value per employee, and 
value per head of mean population in each State during the six years ended 1918 :— 


TOTAL VALUE OF OUTPUT OF FACTORIES IN COMMONWEALTH 
DURING THE YEARS 1913 TO 1918. 


Year. N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania.| C’wealth. 
7 z S 6 481 py Males) 785 831 | 161 rae 763 
13 .. | 65,672,495 | 47,936,647 | 23,688,789 | 13,998,670 481,35 782, ,560, 

ie .. | 68,253,332a| 49,439,985 | 25,491,955 13,215,970 | 6,381,512 | 3 667.754 | 166.450,508 
1915 68,208,332) 51,466,093 25,444,812 | 18,994,223 | 5,712,793 | 4,215,447 169,086,700 
19166 .. | 70,989,864 | 51,466,093 | 25,541,024 13,994,223 | 6,007,111 4,576.530 172,574,845 
1917¢ .. | 85,944,820 | 60,047,284 31,969,302 | 17,392,352 €,255,388 | 4,768,000 | 206,376,646 
1918¢ .. | 96,178,191 | 67,066,715 30,559,839 | 19,261,142 | 7,003,505 | 5,684,219 225,753,011 


a Year ended 30th June, 1915. b See note a first table this section. 
¢ See note b first table this section. 
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TOTAL VALUE OF OUTPUT OF FACTORIES IN COMMONWEALTH 
DURING THE YEARS 1913 TO 1918—continued. 


| 
Year. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. 8. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania.) C’wealth. 
| | 


| | 


Prr EMPLOYEE.a 


£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 

1913 ee 545 | 404 559 491 375 387 | 479 
1914 # 585b | 418 589 492 362 411 502 
1915 of 585b | 452 605 549 390 501 527 
1916¢ a 610 | 452 639 549 474 | 547 545 
1917d x 728 513 790 669 514. | 590 642 
1918d s 7938 567 746 723 542 652 688 


Per HEAD oF MEAN POPULATION. 


1913 Be 86.32 | 34.41 36.30 32.29 20.64 19.80 | 88.68 


1914 oe 36.676 34.73 37.77 30.04 19.73 18.49 33.78 
1915 Sis 33.675 | 36.07 37.04 31.85 17.72 21.15 34,21 
1916¢ ay 37.95 } 36.07 37.69 31.85 19.09 23.09 34.97 
1917d 3 46.24 42.93 47.43 40.19 20.27 23.97 42.30 
1918d as 50.87 47.53 44.38 44.16 |} 22.51 27.89 45.62 
a Including working proprietors. b Year ended 30th June, 1915. c See note a first table this section. 


d See note 6 first table this section. 


6. Value of Production of Manufacturing Industries—The difference between the 
figures given in paragraph 5 and the corresponding figures in paragraph 4 represents the 
amount added to the value of the raw materials by the process of manufacture. This 
is the real measure of the value of production of manufacturing industries. The following 


table shews the value added in this manner in each State for the various classes of 
factories :— 


VALUE OF PRODUCTION OF MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN COMMONWEALTH, 
_ 1918. 


| : | : |. ‘ 
| N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. |S. Aust.|W. Aust.| Tas. ac 
Class of Industry. 1917-18. 1917-18.| 1918. |1917-18.| i9is. | 1918, | C’wealth. 


I. Treating raw material, £ £ £ } £ £ £ £ 
product of agricul- | 
tural and pastoral | 
pursuits, ete. 1,663,423) 1,259,267) 554,548) 220,831) a@109,241 459,943) 3,867,253 
II. Treating oils and fats, 
animal, vegetable, ete. 790,964 389,740) 96,507 89,008, b b | 1,366,219 
III. Processes in stone, clay, | | 
glass, etc. ++ | 1,421,628) 893,956) 161,803) 278,920) 90,342, 46,270) 2,892,919 
IV. Working in wood -» | 1,544,112) 1,353,984! 1,004,368) 284,717 516,461) 257,738 4,961,380 
Vv. — works, machin- | 
, etc. . 8,397,880) 3,461,572) 1,038,276 2,763,939 531,024) 898,229 17,090,920 
VI. eusictad with food | | . 
and drink, ete. +. | 5,562,705) 5,297,849) 5,206,691/1,121,589) 680,818) 526,675) 18,396,327 
VII. Clothing and textile | 
fabrics, ete. | 3,511,634| 5,244,304) 897,252 576,162, 244,510) 197,554 10,671,416 
VIII. Books, paper, printing, 
and engraving - | 2,123,296) 2,085,076) 747,967, 364,270) 282,000 138,254) 5,740,863 
IX. Musical instruments, ete. 109.527! 45.100 ae 2,390; . 157,017 
X. Arms and explosives. . 226,366) 238,196 295 


"i A oe 464,857 
XI. Vehicles and fittings, | | : 
epee and harness, | | 


735,141/ 746,460] 227,162| 248,643, 95,432' 59,194! 2 
XII. Ship and boat building | | é : ea 


and repairing | 632,343 129,359 17,635) 23,796) 4,559 10,365 
XIII. Furniture, ~ bedding, © i an a 
and upholstery +. | 654,264) 469,933) 224,642 147,651 79,539, 51,903 1,627,932 
XIV. Drugs, chemicals, and | 
by-products 962,050) 678,243 31,844) 191,138) 91,827 3,051) 1,958,153 
XY. Surgical & other scien- 


tifle instruments .. 41,031 25,348 8,440 6,030 3,776 oi 84,625 
XVI. Jewellery, timepieces, 
and plated ware 137,072! 202,637 22,033) 31,810 9,859 4,486 407,897 


| 

XVII. Heat, light, and power | 2,587;744) 1,770,642| 594°805 424,795| 274,883! 196,709) 5,849. 

XVII. Leatherware, nei. , 7 129,137, 141,203) 12°199| 7/871 2820 : "08 on 
ee oes eee 


XIX. Minor wares, n.e.i. 229,148] 500,210| -20°584| 34’484| 99° 944 3,660, 810,980 
31,459,465 24,933,079 10,866,706 6,818,839 8,040,085)2,454,031 79,571,745 


Total 


a Includes Class II. 6 Included in Class TI. 
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The amount of the value added in each State is not quite in the same order as in the 


case of value of output, the five most important classes being VI., V., VII, XVIL, and 
VIIL.,in the order named. The value added to raw material by process of manufacture 
and amount per employee and per head of mean population are shewn in the following 


statement for the years 1913 to 1918 :— 


VALUE OF PRODUCTION OF MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN COMMONWEALTH, 
1913 TO 1918. 


Year. | N.S.W. Victoria. | Q’land. S. Aust W. Aust. | Tasmania.| C’wealth. 
VALUE 
este a ae aa es £ £ 
1913 25,135,019 19,470,948 | 9,505,250 | 5,644,412 | 3,698,492 | 1,699,165 | 65,153,286 
1914 25,693,962a| 20,453,291 | 9,781,161 | 5,284,795 | 3,773,200 | 1,675,035 | 66,661,444 
1915 25,693,962a| 20,737,350 | 9,505,229 | 5,273,787 | 3,078,093 | 2,022,197 | 66,310,618 
19160 26,762,785 | 20,737,350 | 9,413,098 | 5,273,787 2,973,473 | 2,233,907 | 67,394,400 
1917¢ 28,899,653 | 22,943,534 | 11,031,036 | 6,060,538 | 2,931,964 | 2,226,825 | 74,093,550 
1918¢ 31,459,465 | 24,933,079 | 10,866,796 | 6,818,339 | 3,040,035 | 2,454,031 | 79,571,745 
| 
PER EMPLOYEE. 
£ £ | £ | £ £ £ £ 
| 
1913 209 164 224 | 198 214 174 193 
1914 220a 173 226 197 214 188 201 
1915 220a 182 226 207 =| 210 240 207 
19165 230 182 | 235 207 | 235 267 213 
1917¢ 245 196 273 | 233 | 241 276 230 
1918¢ 261 211 | 265 | 256 235 282 243 
Per Heap or MbAan POPULATION. 
og £ £3 ag | £ os, oe 
1913 13.90 13.98 14.57 13.02 alu Maye) 8.67 13.56 
1914 13.804 14.37 14.49 DAB |) alin hye 8.44 13.53 
1915 13.300 14.54 13.84 12.00 95D 10.14 18.41 
19166 14,31 } 14.54 13.89 12.00 9.45 SL SPA 13.66 
1917¢ we 1555 | 16.40 16.37 14.01 9.50 11.19 15.19 
1918¢ 16.64 | 17.67 15.78 15.63 | Civ 12.04 16.08 
a Year ended 30th June, 1915. b See note a first table this section. 


c See note Bb first table this section. 


As the total value of the output for the Commonwealth was estimated at £225,753,611, 
there remained, after payment of £146,181,866, the value of the raw materials used, of 
£38,379,268 for salaries and wages, and of £4,732,890 for fuel, the sum of £36,459,587 to 
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provide for all other expenditure and profits. The following table gives corresponding 
particulars for each State, expressed absolutely, and as percentages on the total value of 
the output : 


VALUE OF OUTPUT AND COST OF PRODUCTION IN COMMONWEALTH 
FACTORIES, 1918. 


| | | All other 
Raw Materials) Fuel and | Salaries and | Expenditure,) Total Value 


State. Used. Light. | Wages. | Interest, | of Output. 
and Profits. 
VALUE AND Cost, ETC. 
x . 2 £ £ £ 
New South Wales, 1917-18 64,718,726 2,060,076 14,701,255 14,698,134 | 96,178,191 
Victoria, 1917-18 .. | 42,133,636 | 1,248,186 |12,502,601 11,182,292 | 67,066,715 
Queensland, 1918 .. | 19,693,043 424,099 | 5,121,188 5,321,509 _ 30,559,839 
South Australia, 1917-18.. | 12,442,803 683,187 | 3,359,354 | 2,775,798 | 19,261,142 


Western Australia, 1918 .. 3,963,470 211,950 1,730,896 | 1,097,189 | 7,003,505 
Tasmania, 1918 3,230,188 105,392 963,974 1,384,665 | 5,684,219 


|225,753,61 ] 


| 
Commonwealth 146,181,866 | 4,732,890 38,379,268 36,459,587 


‘ 


PERCENTAGE OF CosTs, ETC., ON ToTAL VALUE. 


| | ‘ 
| 0, o/ o/ o/ 


/ Oo; 
New South Wales, 1917-18 | 67.29 2.14 15.29 | 15.28 | 100-00 
Victoria, 1917-18 . | 62.83 1.86 18.64 16.67 100.00 
Queensland, 1918 .. | 64.44 1.39 16.76 17.41 100.00 
South Australia, 1917-18.. 64.60 3.55 17.44 14.41 / 100.00 
Western Australia, 1918 .. 56.59 3.03 24.71 15.67 | 100.00 
Tasmania, 1918 ix 56.83 1.85 16.96 24.36 | 100.00 
Commonwealth an 64.75 | 2.10 17.00 16.15 |. 100.00 


§ 9. Land, Buildings, Plant and Machinery. 


1. General.—aAs an indication of the permanent character and stability of the 
industries which have been established in the Commonwealth, it may be noted that the 
values of land and buildings and of plant and machinery used in the factories are 
rapidly increasing. Thus, for the whole Commonwealth the total value of land and 
buildings and plant and machinery has increased from 1913 to 1918 by £22,434,475, 
i.e., from £74,153,534 to £96,588,009, or at the rate of £4,486,895 per annum. 


The following statement shews the values of land and buildings and of plant and 
machinery used in connexion with manufacturing industries in each State :— 


VALUE OF LAND, BUILDINGS, PLANT, AND MACHINERY IN CONNEXION WITH 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 1918. 


‘, | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land | 8. Aust y ; 

Vi ‘ - Aust. | W. 

alue of | 1917-18. | 1917-18. | 1918. | 1917-18. isis ane C’wealth. 

£ Se oa: ea £ £ 
Land and buildings | 20,533,171 12,847,485 | 5,519,316 | 3,564,366 | 2,487 : 
Plant and machinery 21,739,739 12,612,797 | 8,391,480 | 3,389,719 3 749886 oie ise 5O702' S08 
i ee ees 

Total + 42,272,010 |25,460,282 [13,910,796 6,954,085 | 5,230,353 | 2,759,583 | 96,588,009 
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; The total capital invested in land, buildings, plant and machinery in manufacturin 
industries in the Commonwealth during the year 1918 was approximately £96,588 009 
(or £19 10s. 4d. per head of population); of that sum £45,795,704 was invested in ined 
and buildings occupied as manufactories, the remaining £50,792,305 being the value 
of the plant and machinery used in connexion therewith. —— i 


2. Value of Land and Buildings.—The value of the land and buildings occupied in 
connexion with manufacturing industries may be conveniently classified according to 
the nature of the industry concerned. 


(i) Total Value in Commonweatth, 1913 to 1918. The following table shews for the 
whole Commonwealth the approximate values of land and buildings occupied in 
connexion with manufacturing industries of various classes during each year from 
1913 to 1918 inclusive :— : 


VALUE OF LAND AND BUILDINGS OCCUPIED AS FACTORIES IN COMMONWEALTH, 
1913 TO 1918. 


Class of Industry. 1913. 1914.4 1915.a 1916.6 LOT7.¢ 1918.¢ 


I. Treating raw material, 
product of agricultural 
and pastoral pursuits, 


etc. aie .. | 1,014,783 | 1,063,549 | 1,069,890 | 1,002,686 1,126,504] 1,237,117 
II. Treating oils and fats, 
animal, vegetable, etc. 452,415 | 466,373 465,757 518,932 | 524,349 573,005 
ITI. Processes in stone, clay. 
glass, etc. .. .- | 1,593,769 | 1,679,050 | 1,666,097 | 1,620,520 | 1,657,760 1,739,247 
IV. Working in wood .. | 2,184,257 | 2,244,995 | 2,146,909 | 2,036,786 2,083,755] 2,283,985 
V. Metal works, machinery | 
ete. AC .. | 6,072,737 | 6,467,224 | 6,587,199 | 6,800,296 7,187,251| 7,961,012 
VI. Connected with food and 
drink, etc. .. -. | 8,656,547 | 9,800,457 | 9,852,479 10,508,926 | 11,209,366/11,640,843 
VII. Clothing and _ textile | | 
fabrics. etc... .. | 5,188,631 | 5,270,374 | 5,244,627 | 5,239,362 | 5,580,472] 5,695,268 


VIII. Books, paper, -printing, 
and engraving 3,388,072 | 3,521,164 | 3,546,017 | 3,824,069 3,891,991] 4,028,048 


IX. Musical instruments, etc. 88,136 3,375 83,430 | | 82,695 96,335| ° 98,680 
xX. Arms and explosives .. 184,772 179,723 194,149 212,267 | 252,498} 260,550 
XI. Vehicles and fittings, 


saddlery and harness, | 
1,835,221 | 1,824,018 | 1,825,999 | 1,822,565 | 1,866,859] 1,955,096 


etc. ae 0 
XII, Ship and boat building 


and repairing ~. | 1,118,243 | 1,127,521 | 1,184,530 | 1,126,754 | 953,879} 1,009,201 
XIII. Furniture, bedding, an 
upholstery .. .. | 1,149,120 | 1,117,699 | 1,094,646 | 1,075,547 1,071,635] 1,108,679 
XLV. Drugs, chemicals, and by- 
products... Bc 831,892 929,933 955,995 | 1,013,577 | 1,109,708) 1,318,731 
XY. Surgical and other scien- 
tific instruments ae 70,968 64,263 | 67,021 70,536 | 83,304 94,524 
XVI. Jewellery,timepieces, and 
plated ware oe 353,900 345,018 344,452 325,126 334,147| 336,289 
XVII. Heat, light, and power.. | 2,517,179 | 2,717,502 | 2,775,148 | 3,150,513 | 3,655,063] 3,873,724 
XVIII. Leatherware, n.e.i. as 133,283 132,777 137,666 137,391 159 660} 165,835 
XIX. Minor wares, n.e.i. Hi 270,307 317,417 343,529 344,651 426,906} 421,370 
Total Sc .. {87,099,232 |39,352,432 |39,535,540 |40,913,199 | 43,212,437 45,795,704 
a New South Wales figures for year ended 30th June, 1915, b See note a first table this section. 


c See note 6 first table this section, 


As shewn in the above table, the total net increase during the five years was 
£8,696,472, or an annual average of £1,739,294. The largest increases were in Classes 
VL., V., and XVIL., and amounted to £2,984,296, £1,888,275, and £1,356,045 respectively. 
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(ii) Value in each State. 
State up to latest date :— 


VALUE OF LAND AND BUILDINGS OCCUPIED AS FACTORIES IN 


The following table gives similar information for each 


EACH STATE, 1918. 


N.S.W. | Victoria. ‘land. |S. Aust. ,W. Aust.) Tas. | j@.4, 
Claes of Industry. 1917-18. | 1917-18. Seis. |i9i7-18,| 1018, | 91s. |& weet. 
_ Z = at)" a = os ee - 
L. Tres iting raw materi: al; £ Ss £ £ £ £ £ 
product of agricul- | 
tural and pastoral | | 
pursuits, ete. “ 512,071 466,810 74,069) 103,061 a62,577) a18,529 1,237,117 
Il. Treating oils and fats, | 
animal, vegetable, ete. 341,455 140,095 31,989) 59,466 (b) (b) 573,005 
III. Processes in stone, clay, | 
glass, etc. ; 971,374 468,320 95,926, 125,189 49,547 28,891) 1,739,247 
IV. Working in wood .. | 1,082,106) 442,310 239,268) 178,289 260,920) 81,092] 2,283,985 
V. Metal works, machinery, | } | 
etc. 3,836,875) 1,887,495 713,978) 823,799) 612,804) 86,061) 7,961,012 
Vix Connected with food | | | | 
and drink, ete. .. | 4,137,103} 3,110,415) 2,824,970) 797,928 482,042) 288,385/11,640,843 
VII. Clothing and_ textile } | | 
fabrics, ete. | 2,424,116, 2,204,265 423,995) 330,453) 198,586) 113,853 5,695,268 
VIII. Books, paper, printing, | | | 
and engraving 1,883,531) 1,011,065 486,532) 345,927| 242,558 58,435| 4,028,048 
IX. Musical instruments, etc. 61,515 34,765 “As | 2,400) ae 98,680 
X. Arms and explosives .. 93,360 163,690. 3,500 260,550 
XI. Vehicles and _ fittings, | | 
saddlery and harness, } | 
etc. os PE 774,486) 558,215 193,531, 225,059! 134,433) 69,422) 1,955,096 
XII. Ship and boat building | | | ' | 
and repairing .- | 692,204) 246,215 11,207) 53,945 3,180} 2,450; 1,009,201 
XIII. Furniture, bedding, and | | | 
upholstery a6 455,852) 335,780 115,958 90,171 80,076, 25,842) 1,103,679 
XIV. Drugs, chemicals, and | } 
by-products | 616,988} 398,970, 12,814) 185,304) 99,655) 5,000) 1,318,731 
XV. Surgical and other scien- | | 
tific instruments 39,855 26,105 12,064) 8,415 8,085 94,524 
XVI. Jewellery, timepieces, 
and plated ware ; } 181,185 23,167; 22,895) 14,160 7,775 336,289 
XVII. Heat, light, and power 37 968,035) 232,603) 180,735) 210,889) 54,634) 3,873,224 
XVIII. Leatherware, nei. .. | 80,785, 66,155 8,470, 5,940) 4,485 a 165,835 
XIX. Minor wares, n.e.i. oH WEB: ‘010) 187, 7645 | 18,775| 21,890) 24,020 3,030) 421,370 
Total 120, 533, 171 12, 847, 485) 5,519, 316! 3 ,564,° 45,795,704 


a Includes Class I. 


b Included in Class I, 


The maximum value for the Commonwealth of land and buildings in any particular 
class was in Class VI., amounting to £11,640,843, or 25.42 per cent. on the total value. 


The next in order of importance were Classes V., 
values were £7,961,012, 


VIL, VILL, and XVII., in which the 
£5,695,268, £4,028,048, and £3,873,224 respectively. 


The sum 


of the values for the five classes mentioned amounted to £33,198,395; or 72.49 per cent. 
on the total value for all classes. 


(iti) Value in each State, 1913 to 1918. 


The following table shews the total value 


of land and buildings occupied as manufactories in each State at the end of each year 
from 1913 to 1918 inclusive :-— 


VALUE OF LAND AND BUILDINGS OCCUPIED AS FACTORIES IN EACH STATE, 


best, —— 1913 TO 1918. _ 
Year N.S.W. | Victoria. Queensland. 8. Aust. W. Aust. Tasmania. C’ wealth. 
ae oS & Se £ a = 
1913 |15,792,105 ‘10, 753,309 | 3,923,584 | 3,487,754 | 2,036,769 | 1,105,711 | 37,099,232 
1914 |16,843, 698a 11, 248,120 4,434,336 | 3,272,047 | 2,409,517 | 1,144,714 | 39,352,432 
1915 |16,843, 698a 11 ,460,123 | 4,446,405 | 3,289,628 | 2,363,262 | 1,132,424 | 39,535,540 
19166\17,770,517 I11, 460,123 | 5,014,824 | 3,289,628 | 2,247,505 | 1,130,602 | 40,913,199 
1917 c\18,920,057 |12,052,227 | 5,251,877 | 3,462,296 | 2,398,264 | 1,127,716 | 43,212,437 
1918c 20,533,171 12,847,485 | 5,519,316 | 3,564,366 | 2,487,967 | 843,399 | 45,795,704 


a Year ended 30th June, 1915. 


b See note a first table this section. 
c See note b first table this section. 


It will be seen that since 1913 there has been a general increase throughout the 


Commonwealth, with the exception of Tasmania, where, since 1914, a gradual decline 
has been in evidence. The States shewing the largest growth were New South Wales, 


Victoria, and Queensland, with an annual average increase of £948,213, £418,835, and 
£319,146 respectively. 


1918. The following table shews for the w 
ot plant and machinery used in factories duri 
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- Value of Plant and Machinery.—(i) Total Value 


1913 TO 1918. 


am 


Commonwealth, 
hole Commonwealth the approximate value 
ing each year from 1913 to 1918 inclusive :— 


VALUE OF PLANT AND MACHINERY USED IN FACTORIES IN COMMONWEALTH 
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1913 to 


y 


Class of Industry. 1913. | 1914.4 1915.a 1916.6 1917.¢ 1918.¢ 
£ | £ £ £ ie £ 
I. Treating raw material, pro- | 
duct of agricultural and | | 
pastoral pursuits, ete... | 985,619 | 974,556 971,841 | 965,932 | 1,048,729 1,216,281 
II. Treating oils and fats, ani- | | | 
mal, vegetable, ete. . | 444,502 | 469,680 545,796 | 576,877 597,327] 634,936 
III. Processes in stone, ay | | | 
glass, etc. - | 1,717,544 | 1,869,446 1,900,086 | 1,866,993 | 1,972,885 2,172,225 
IV. Working in wood | 2,664,508 | 2,737,527 2,611,407 | 2 \806, 653 | 2,784,838 2,915,781 
V. Metal works, machinery, | | 
etc. 6,996,932 | 7,745,988 | 7,761,871 | 8,604,804 | 9,549,635]10,259,558 
VI. Connected with food and | | . | 
drink, ete. . | 9,650,298 |10,782,825 10,914,862 11,654,182 |12,318,334]13,026,771 
VII. Clothing and textile fabrics, | 7 | | 
etc. | 1,746,713 | 1,774,910 1,798,554 | | 1,846,758 | 1,926,718 2,006,983 
VIII. Books, paper, printing, and | 
engraving : | 2,814,226 | 2,974,120 2,987,190 | | 3,054,941 | 3,070,739 3,124,559 
IX. Musical instruments, etc. | 22,630 | 19,030 19,119 | 21,191 22,841 26,827 
X. Arms and explosives 190,060 216,581 228,031 | 228/210 308,536 323,073 
XI. Vehicles and fittings, sad- | | 
dlery and harness, etc. | 374,371 395,463 411,295 | 421,416 433,716) 477,472 
XII. Ship and boat building, | 
and repairing | 725,934 764,782 768,159 | 511,237 | 1,312,832) 1,477,247 
XIII. Furniture, bedding, and | | 
upholstery 235,068 | 238,547 244,796 | 251,822 267,180) 281,229 
XIV. Drugs, chemicals, and by- | | 
products | 650,185 | 832,686 | 916,136 | 868,126 906,091} 1,055,262 
XV. Surgical and other scientific 
instruments ole 13,121 | 13,758 | 13,955 | 13,873 19,021 19,813 
XVI. Jewellery, timepieces, and | 
plated ware .. a 68,186 69,724 | 72,988 | 74,617 72,757 75,437 
XVII. Heat, light, and power .. 7,560,198 | 9,044,847 | 9,532,800 | 9,970,117 |10,365,297 11,274,492 
XVIII. Leatherware, n.e.i. | 28,035 | 30,576 | 31,706 | 34,240 33,029 37,103 
XIX. Minor wares, n.e.i. | 166,172 199,343 | 226,285 | 234,313 305,358] 387,256 
Total 137,054,302 141,154,389 41,956,877 44,006,302 |47,315,863|50,792,305 
| | 


a New South Wales figures for year ended 30th June, 1915. b See note @ first table this section. 
c See note & first table this section, 


It will be seen that during the period in question there has been a steady and 

ae niet net increase amounting in all to £13,738,003, or an annual average of 

2,747,601. Development has occurred i in all classes of industry, the largest increase being 

in Class XVII, “ Heat, Light, and Power,” where it amounted to £3,714, 294, while the 

two next were in Class VI., ‘‘ Connected with Food and Drink, etc.,” with an increase 
of £3,376,473, and Class a “Metal Works, Machinery, etc.,’’ £3,262, 626. 


(ii) Value in each State, 1913 to 1918. The figures which were given in the above 
table referred to the Commonwealth as a whole. In the following table they are 
shewn for each State, and it will be seen that the increase referred to above is general 
throughout the States. New South Wales shews by far the largest increase, viz., 
£6,878,063 ; while Victoria comes next with £2,590,368. The establishment of the 
Electrolytic Zine Works at Risdon, and a further extension of the State Hydro-electric 
Works to cope with the demand for increased power, have been mainly responsible for 
the substantial increase noted in Tasmania during 1918. 


VALUE OF PLANT AND MACHINERY IN FACTORIES, 1913 TO 1918. 


| 
Year. | N.S.W. — | Victoria. peau | S. Aus _S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania. | C’wealth. 

: j | aaa eee 1,248,088 37,084,802 
ee Noeonece 10;727536 sam7, ar3 | Dae 08 | ease. 793 | 1°191'378 41,154,389 
ae 16,866,982a 11,068,949 | 7,051,113 | 3,101,413 | 2,640,168 | 1/228°952 | 41,956.87 
fete 211,104 | 11,068,949 | 7,543,873 | 3,101,413  2;817/863 | 1/263,100 | 447006,302 
ae 20° 364° 122 | 11,732,062 | 7,846,834 | 3,313,113 | 2/835,085 | 1,224°647 47,315,863 
19186 21,739,739 | 12,612,797 | 8,391,480 | 3,389,719 | 9'749’386 | 179167184 | 50°792°305 


ded 30th June, 1915. b See note c first table this section. 
A c See note b first table this section. 
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(iii) Classified Value in each State. The following table shews the value of plant 
and machinery used in factories in each State, classified according to the nature of the 
industry in which used :— 


VALUE OF PLANT AND MACHINERY USED IN FACTORIES IN EACH STATE, 1918. 


N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. |S. Aust.|W. Aust.) Tas. . 
1917-18. | 1917-18. | 1913. |1917-18.) 191s. | 1918, | C wealth. 


Class of Industry. 


| 
. Treating raw material, 


product of agricul- : 2 ; 
tural and pastoral | “3 £ 2 £ £ | £ | £ 
pursuits, ete. ++ | 527,326 394,890 127,944 81,218 @47,593) @37,310) 1,216,281 
Il. Treating oils and fats, 
animal, vegetable, etc. 393,734 150,170 51,188! 39,844 (b) (b) 634,936 
III. Processes in stone, clay, 
glass, etc. .. ne 


_ 


12,078 448,380, 239,611) 195,807, 53,258) 23,091) 2,172,225 
22.910 561,400 473,132) 80,679) 691,303) 186,357) 2,915,781 


IV. Working in wood ae 9 
V. Metal works, machin- | | 

ery, etc. .. -. | 6,037,231, 1,856,870, 646,010, 760,484 573,614) 385,349 10,259,558 
VI. Connected with food and | 

drink, ete. 4,151,037) 2,587,980 5,070,442) 632,445) 421,946 162,921/13,026,771 


. Clothing and textile 
fabrics, etc. . 


VII | 
. 652,447 1,016,640 136,887, 114,139 35,165, 51,705) 2,006,983 
VIII. Books, paper, printing | 
Ix 
XI 


| | 
and engraving .. | 1,326,907 1,026,839) 339,836 205,762) 161,598) 63,617) 3,124,559 
. Musical instruments, ete. 18,412 7,895 oe | 520, re ae 26,827 
. Arms and explosives .. 142,148) 180,525 a 400 ea | a 323,073 
. Vehicles and fittings, 

saddlery and harness, i 

ete. + ré 193,994 145,450) 41,491, 59,907, 21,249 15,381) 477,472 
XII. Ship and boat building, 

and repairing 
XIII. Furniture, bedding, and 

upholstery ts 
XIV. Drugs, chemicals, and 


=~ 
1,354,372, 101,155 9,815) 9,260 1,450 1,195 1,477,247 


94,506 85,043, 43,234, 31,431 17,657| 9,358) 281,229 
| 


by-products ; 369,914. 331,750 7,191) 280,263, 115,384 760) 1,055,262 
XV. Surgical and other | | 

scientific instruments 7,701 6,030 2,097 2,831 1,154) ot 19,813 

XVI. Jewellery, timepieces, | | | 
and plated ware ce 27,962) $2,800 4,304 6,241 2,380 1,750. 75,437 
XVII. Heat, light, and power | 4,190,696 3,391,180, 1,194,653 928,034 593,104) 976/825 11,274,492 
XVIII. Leatherware, n.e.i. .. | 15,105 18,725) 1,577 586 1,110 ae 37,103 
XIX. Minor wares, n.e.i. -- | 101,259) 269,075, 2,068) 9,868) 4,421) 565, 387,256 
Total ak -+ |21,789,739 12,612,797 8,391,480 bra as a teat 1,916,184 50,792,305 

: | | | | 
a Includes Class II. b Included in Class I. 


The greatest value for any particular class of industry is for Class VI., “‘ Connected 
with Food and Drink, ete.,” and amounts to £13,026,771, or 25.64 per cent. on the total 
for all classes. The next in order of importance is Class XVII., “‘ Heat, Light, and 
Power,” which amounts to £11,274,492, or 22.20 per cent. on the total; followed by 
Class V., “‘ Metal Works, Machinery, etc.,’” amounting to £10,259,558, or 20.20 per cent. 
on the total value. The total for these three classes amounts to £34,560,821, or 68.04 
per cent. on the total value for all classes. 


§ 10. Individual Industries. 


1. General.—The preceding remarks and tables furnish a general view of the recent 
development of particular classes of industries in Australia treated under the nineteen 
categories referred to in § 1, 3 hereof. In order to make the information complete, it 
is necessary to furnish details of the development of individual industries. While it is 
not possible, within the limits of this section, to give a full and detailed account of all the 
manufacturing industries of the Commonwealth, it is proposed to deal herein with such 
particular industries as are of special importance by reason of the number of persons 
employed, the number of factories, the amount of capital invested therein, the value of 
the production, or other features of special interest. In cases where there are only one 
or two establishments of a particular class in any State, returns relative to output are 


— published, in order to avoid disclosing information as to the operations of individual 
actories. 
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2. Tanning Industry.—(i) Details for each State. In Class I. (see § 1, 3 hereof) the 
most important industry is tanning. Until recent years, the production of tanneries in 
Australia was confined to the coarser class of leathers, but lately the tanning of the finer 
skins has been undertaken with satisfactory results. The present position of the industry 
in the several States is as follows :— 

TANNERIES, 1918. 


\ = | . 
tea SS. Wiss alu VCs Q’land.| S.A. W.A. las. C’ wlth. 


saeey | 1917-18. | 1917-18. | 1918. | 1917-18.) 1918.a | 1918. 
t | | 
Number of factories are ec 74) 45] 17/ 10 3} 4 153 
Number of employees 4S = all 1,073, 1,760 241) 193 65) 64 3,396 
Actual horse-power of engines employed | 1,538 2,476 335} 301) 116; 118) 4,884 


Approx. value of land and buildings £) 172,495) 201,270) 19,090) 25,304) 15,540) 8,038) 441,737 
Approx. value of plantand machinery£; 106,971; 161,635) 23,957) 14,850) 12,650) 8,864) 383,927 
Total amount of wages paid during year £ 154,879; 256,727| 34,731 29,776, 9,065} 8,702) 499,880 
Value of fuel used Sie 11,946 22,454 2,473 2,514) 818 353) 40,558 
Value of raw material worked up 1,403,384, 1,803,470) 309,287) 174,485) 72,739] 67,815|3,831,180 
Total value of output a £| 1,779,832) 2,385,512) 418,652} 226,507| 90,234) 89,675 4,990,412 
Value added in process of manufacture £ 376,448 582,042) 109,365 62,022, 17,495] 21,860) 1,159,232 


tht 


(ii) Raw Materials used in Tanneries. The quantity of raw materials used in 
tanneries in each State is shewn in the following table :— 


RAW MATERIALS USED IN TANNERIES, 1918. 


| N.S.W. | Victoria. ; Q’land. lg. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. C’wealth. 


Particulars. | 1917-18. | 1917-18.| 1918. (1917-18. 1918. | 1918. 
| | | 
Hides and calf skins .. No. | 542,734 | 819,555 | 110,626 71,739 | 24,180 | ree 1,590,386 
Sheep pelts .. -. 4, | 8,479,395 | 898,470 | 66,059 | 93,584 i} nag |f 24,432 Ne 
Other skins 1 | Spra39 | B201125 80.960 | 13,204 |} 17-369 { “D169 {5,477,257 
Bark = 1] vons| “12/053! 11,145 | 2,566 | 1,403) 650; 422| 28,239 


(iii) Progress of Tanning Industries, 1913 to 1918. The development of the tanning 
industry during the period 1913 to 1918 is shewn in the following table :— 


Items. | 1913. | 19140 | 1915. | 1916. | 1917.) | 1918. 
| ae pone 
f factories 164 166 165 163 156 153 
Number of Epa ae 2,892 8,091 3,376 8,303 3,437 3,396 
Actual horse-power of engines used 3,748 3,803 3,899 4,145 4,449 4,884 


rox. value of land and buildings £ | 366,696 | 392,420 | 389,924 | 387,706 | 412,311 441,737 
Aes value of plant and machinery £ | 276,610 | 283,499 | 287,856 | 285,956 307,483 328,927 
Total amount of wages paid £ | 322,747 | 366,484 | 418,363 | 422,014 | 466,071 493,880 
Value of fuel used 50 19,642 22,573 26,140 27,292 34,102 40,558 
Value of raw materials worked up £ |2,428,003 |2,732,525 |3,188,817 |3,283,787 |3,951,266 | 3,831,180 
Value of final output Eye £ |3,030,785 |3,468,475 |4,088,140 |4,233,427 |4,979,988 | 4,990,412 
Value added in process of manufacture £ | 602,782 | 735,950 | 899,323 | 949,640 1,028,722 | 1,159,232 


ih 


ding three bone-milling establishments in Western Australia. 6 Including one wool-scouring 
OO a and fellmongering establishment in Western Australia. 


It will be seen from the above table that during the last five years the number of 
factories has decreased by about 7 per cent., while the number of hands employed has 
increased by about 17 per cent. The approximate amount of permanently invested 
capital shews a substantial increase, amounting to 20.46 per cent. in the value of land and 
buildings, and 18.91 per cent. in that of plant and machinery. The amount of wages 
paid, value of materials used, and of final output, shew the large increases of 53.03, 57.79, 
and 64.66 per cent. respectively during the same period, while the value added in process 
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of manufacture increased by 92.31 per cent. The relatively high increases which have 
taken place in the values of raw materials, added value, and final output in tanneries during 
the last five years, are not a reflection of any correspondingly large increase in the volume 
of business, but rather serve as an indication of the enhanced value of commodities 
since 1913. 


3. Fellmongering and Wool-scouring.—{i) Details for each State. The next industry 
in importance in Class I. is that of fellmongering and wool-scouring, one of the earliest 
industries established in Australia. The following table gives particulars of the industry 
in each State :— 


FELLMONGERING AND WOOL-SCOURING, 1918. 


, N.S.W.| Vic. | Q’land. |S. Aust.| W.A.| Tas. | 
Items. 1917-18. 1917-18.) 1918. | 1917-18. 1918. i9ig. | C wealth. 
| | 
3 1 ae | 102 


Number of factories 31 17 : 

Number of employees = 725 460 96 14! 2 4 3,191 
Actual horse-power of engines used 1,000 508 209 SB) ow. 4,991 
Approx. value of land and buildings £ 170,302 116,905 48,073 7,890 5,000; .. 348,170 
Approx. value of plant and machinery £ 278,666 109,485 90,900 4,750 4,500 .. 488,301 
Total amount of wages paid £ 232,833 91,026 65,402 11,914) 2,904, .. 404,079 
Value of fuel used we £ 35,599 17,153 10,246 2,214 BE) Fes 66,113 
Value of raw material worked up £ |5,486,004| 2,228,217/2,154,448) 351,827) 69,635) .. 10,290,131 
Value of final output es £ |6,396,060, 2,675,724 2,588,712) 372,325) 73,108) .. (12,105,929 
Value added in process of manufacture £ 910,056 447,507, 434,264 20,498) 3,473} .. | 1,815,798 


x 


(ii) Development of Fellmongering and Wool-scouring, 1913 to 1918. The following 
return furnishes particulars of fellmongering and wool-scouring establishments in the 
Commonwealth for the last six years :— 


DEVELOPMENT OF FELLMONGERING AND WOOL-SCOURING IN THE 
COMMONWEALTH, 1913 TO 1918. 


Items. | 2018, 1914. 1915. 1916. 1917.a 1918. 
Number of factories 3A a | 119 108 | 106 — 100 | 98 102 
Number of employees = 2,375 | 2,298 2,337 | 2,879 | 2,599 3,191 
Actual horse-power of engines used 3,966 3,772 3,754 4,463 | 4,157 4,991 


Approx. value of land and buildings 
Approx. value of plant and machinery 
Total amount of wages paid 
Value of fuel used .. se 
Value of raw materials worked up 
Value of final output iy 
Value added in process of manufacture 


| 269'895 | 256,330 | 266,440 2631530 | 276162 | 348-170 
| 346,381 | 330,047 | | 334,131 | 369/728 | 488/301 

230,445 226,509 | 245,362 | 279,128 | 332/583 | 404,079 
33,404 | 86,658 | 40,834 | 44,914 | 53,667 | 66,113 
4,365,413 |4,238,705 5,223,231 5,903,149 (7,341/638 {10,290,131 

4,940,410 4,742,531 5,919,690 6,989-122 |8,572579 (12,105,920 
-'574,997 | '503,826 | '696,459 1,085,973 |1,230,941 | 1'815;798 

| 


| 


wihthibninintn: | 


a Excluding one establishment in Western Australia, particulars of which are included in tanneries, 


Despite a decline in the number of establishments to the extent of about 14 per cent., 
this industry has been considerably extended during the last five years. The number 
of hands employed has risen from 2,375 to 3,191, and the amount of salaries and wages 
paid from £230,445 to £404,079, or more than 75 per cent. Though an augmentation 
of values has materially assisted, the progress of this industry may be gauged from the 
fact that the values of raw materials used and of final output have been more than doubled 
while the added value has increased by no less than 215.79 per cent. 


4. Soap and Candle Factories.—(i) Details for each State. In Class II. (see Rallies 
hereof) soap and candle factories are the most important establishments. The manufac- 
ture of these two products is frequently carried on in the same factory, so that separate 


Ie 
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returns cannot be obtained ; it may, however, be said generally that the manufacture of 
soap is the more important of the two. The following table gives particulars of,soap and 
candle factories in each State during the year 1918 :— 


SOAP AND CANDLE FACTORIES, 1918. 


| 
N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. |S. Aust. | W.A. | Tas. . 

— 1917-18.|1917-18,| 1918. |1917-18.|1918.a| 1918.4| © wealth. 

Number of factories bs Pe 26| A | 13 | 6 Pe a, 62 
Number of employees 962, 769 | 173 224 DO nie 2,128 
Actual horse-power of engines employed | 308 | 463 | 135 | aig oo bx 1,083 
Approx. value of land and buildings £ | 201,211|119,395 | 31,989 | 47,922 fc wi 400,517 
Approx. value of plant and machinery £ 226,927 | 130,795 | 51,188 | 35,309 55 as 444,219 
Total amount of wages paid during year£ | 95,296) 91,604 | 25,153 | 30,907 a6 ne 242,960 
Value of fuel used .. S| 315126) 245315 4,245 7,953 SO BG 67,639 
Value of raw material worked up £ | 776,608) 637,006 | 142,051 | 206,743 a Ee 1,762,408 
Total value of output £ |1,074, ,952 | 951,114 | 238,558 | 285,938 a de 2,550,562 
Value added in process of manufacture £ "298, 344) 314,108 ; 96,507 | 79,195 ar afc 788,154 


a Western Australia has three soap and candle establishments and Tasmania one, but separate details 
are not available for publication. 


(ii) Development of Soap and Candle Factories, 1913 to 1918. The following table 
gives similar particulars for the last six years as regards the Commonwealth as a 
whole :— 


DEVELOPMENT OF SOAP AND CANDLE FACTORIES IN THE COMMONWEALTH, 
1913 TO 1918. 


Items. | 1913. 1914.4 1915.4 | 1916. 1917.b 1918.b 
| 

Number of factories ae ae 74 | 75 75 | 72 65 62 
Number of employees o | ir iaysy || 1,801 2,141 | 2,009 2,049 2,128 
Actual horse-power of engines used 1,314 | 1,434 1,420 | 1,477 6o 1,083 
Approx. value of land and ‘buildings ¢| 360,783 | 374,418 | 374,886 | 391,619 373,377) 400,517 
Approx. value of plant and miacutnery: £| 364,357 | 385,744 | 460,519 | 447,005 424,942) 444,219 
Total amount of wages paid .£) 172,247 | 190,849 | 219,865 | 219,398 228,284| 242,960 
Value of fuel used . : ee 31,692 33,949 36,101 38,548 52,085 67,639 
Value of raw material worked up . .£/1,067,001 |1,117,140 |1,285,950 |1,318,105 | 1,407,431/1,762,408 
Value of final output £/1,644,188 |1,756,938 |1,971,513 |1,965,881 | 2,036,978/2,550,562 
Value added in process of manufacture = 577,187 | 639,798 | 685,563 | 647,776 629,547| 788,154 


a Including three bark milling establishments in Western Australia in 1914, and three oil establish- 
ments in 1915. 0 Excluding three soap and candle establishments in Western Australia, and one in 


Tasmania. 


(iii) Production of Soap and Candles, 1913 to 1918. The subjoined statement 
furnishes particulars of the output of soap and candles during the past six years :— 


PRODUCTION OF SOAP AND CANDLES IN THE COMMONWEALTH, 1913 TO 1918, 


Particulars. 1913. 1914.0 1915.0 1916.4 1917.a 1918. 


ewt. | 700,878 | 697,807 | 729,984 | 727,349 | 671,326 | 737,966b 


ae 129,877 | 110,734 | 104,986 | 102,775 | 100,497 | 101,098@ 


Candles : ; 4 ; oe a 


a Exclusive of Western Australia. b Exclusive of Western Australia and Tasmania. 


on 
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(iv) Raw Materials Used, 1913 to 1918. The following statement shews the quantity 
of certain raw materials used in soap and candle factories in the Commonwealth during 
the years 1913 to 1918 :— 


RAW MATERIALS USED IN SOAP AND CANDLE FACTORIES, 1913 TO 1918. 


Particulars, | 1913. 191l4.a 1915.4 1916.4 | 1917.a 1918.b 

| | 

Tallow a Pr oF ewt. | 391,133 410,235 439,402 416,649 382,188 418,571 

Alkali us Pr a 7 | 135,231 158,624 159,344 154,348 | 143,683 143,875 

Cocoanut oil 7 is gal. | 457,693 | 460,561 | 485,851 | 630,298 624,918 | 532,485 
} 
\ z a ee 

a Exclusive of Western Australia. b Exclusive of Western Australia and Tasmania. 


5. Saw Mills, etc—The most important industry in Class IV. is that of saw-milling. 
As separate particulars of forest saw mills are not available for some of the States, both 
forest and other saw mills, as well as joinery, moulding, and box factories have been 
combined in the following table :— 


SAW MILLS, FOREST AND OTHER, JOINERY, ETC., 1918. 


j T 
| | | 
N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land. |S. Aust. lW. Aust.| Tas. 


Items. | 1917-18. | 1917-18.| 1918. |1917-18., i918. | 1918, |’ wealth. 
| | 
| | | 5 
Number of factories .. cs 606 406 281 78 68 136 1,575 
Number of employees ee 6,872 | 6,392 4,227 | 1,148 | 2,544 1,573 | 22,756 
Actual horse-power of engines | | | j 
employed re a 16,685 10,368 | 8,682 1,726 6,377 1,918 | 45,756 
Approximate value of land and | ) | 
buildings. . ie | 971,315 | 382,160 | 223,660 (a) | 260,920 (a) 62,086,166 
Approximate value of plant and | ; / 
machinery ans E | 849,715 | 526,510 | 456,311 | (a) | 691,303 (a) |b2,784,355 
Total amount of wages paid | | } 
during year ate £ | 870,772 | 769,269 | 536,132 (a) 372,433 (a) 62,870,214 
Value of fuel used... £| 29,210 19,962 10,629 5,116 2,787 1,802 69,506 
Value of raw mater’l worked up£ 2,371,562 |1,163,321 | 825,143 | 579,530 | 117,957 | 102,178 | 5,159,691 
Total value of output £ {3,791,294 |2,404,877 |1,786,190 | 855,217 | 634,418 | 357,876 | 9,829,872 
Value added in process of manu- | | 
facture .. ea £ 11,419,732 |1,241,556 | 961,047 | 275,687 | 516,461 lshteiaie 4,670,181 
| i 
a Information not available for publication, 6 Including South Australia and Tasmania. 


The development of forest and other saw mills, ete., since 1913 is shewn in the 
following table :— 


DEVELOPMENT OF SAW MILLS, FOREST AND OTHER, JOINERY, ETC., IN THE 
COMMONWEALTH FROM 1913 TO 1918. 


Items. 1913. 1914, 1915. 1916. 1917. 1918. 


Number of establishments .. ae 1,670 1,623 1,567 1,526 1,517 1,575 
Number of employees § ." 89,371 28,864 24,847 22,173 20,902 22°756 
Actual horse-power of engines used... 45,684 47,341 46,479 44,456 43,833 45,756 
Approx. value of land and buildings £ | 2,008,035] 2,963.437| 1,969,758) 1,845,812 1,901,505 : 
Approx. value of plant and machinery £ | 2,571,701) 2,632,465 2,502,325) 2,693,132) 2,662,625 


2 
.784,$ 
Total amount of wages paid... £ | 3,383,907) 3,401,045) 2,780,990) 2,552,197] 2,558,412 eH 
Value of fuel used .. “s & 1,436 50,650 51,276 52,278 60,567 69.506 
Value of raw material worked up £ | 5,273,688) 5,012.211) 4,602,863) 4,487,201| 4,463,996] 5,159,691 
Value of final output % £ /10,411,923 10,100,689) 8,892,082, 8,297,110) 8,443,255 9°829,872 
Value added in process of manufacture £ ean say 5,088,475) 4,289,219 3,809,909 3,979,259 4,670,181 
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The great development in the building and other trades in Australia using timber 
during the years immediately preceding the war was reflected in the very satisfactory 
progress of the timber industries, in which there were large increases in wages paid, value 
of materials used, and final output, as well as in capital invested in land and buildings, 
and plant and machinery. During the war period, however, there was, as might have 
been expected, a fairly considerable decline on the returns for 1913. 


6. Agricultural Implement Factories—The manufacture of agricultural implements 
is an important industry in Australia, and is of particular interest owing to the fact that 
it was one of the first industries to which the so-called ‘‘ New Protection” system was 
sought to be applied. The articles manufactured include stripper harvesters, strippers, 
stump-jump and other ploughs, harrows, disc and other cultivators, winnowers, corn- 
shellers and baggers, drills, and other implements usually employed in agriculture. The 
stripper-harvester, which combines the stripper with a mechanism for winnowing and 
bagging grain, is an Australian invention, and is exported to many countries. 


The following table gives particulars of the agricultural implement works of 
Australia for the year 1918 :— 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT WORKS, 1918. 


It N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. S.A. W.A.| Tas. | C’wealth, 
ee 1917 -18.|1917-18.| 1918. | 1917-18.) 1918.a) 1918. c 
Number of factories i 54 23 62 6 50). 1 142 
Number of employees = y 445 | 1,967 68 Sb3i ee 3 3,336 
Actual horse-power of engines employed 273 1,271 103 OU! 4 2,566 
Approx. value of land and buildings £ | 114,73 164,550 (Db) 65,486) .. (b) 355,830 
Approx. value of plant and machinery£ | 42,538/ 229,790 (b) 77,490) .. (b) 360,621 
Total amount of wages paid during year£ 62,024 | 261,045 (b) 98,768} .. (b) 428,522 
Value of fuel used .. zs cet 2,566 20,911 (b) 6,264) .. (b) 30,011 
Value of raw material worked up £ | 193,720} 435,665 (b) 125,282) —.. (b) 762,969 
Total value of output te £\ 295,789} 830,876 (b) 268,600) .. (b) 1,415,375 
Value added in process of manufacture £ | 102,069! 395,211 (b) 143,318] .. (b) 652,406 
a Western Australia has three agricultural implement establishments, but separate details are not 
available for publication. b Information not available for publication. c Excluding Western 
Australia. 


A glance at the following table will shew that the Agricultural Implement industry 
has failed to progress during the last five years. There are fewer factories, fewer hands, 
less power used, and the total output is smaller than it was in 1913 :— 


DEVELOPMENT OF AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT WORKS IN THE 
COMMONWEALTH, FROM 1913 TO 1918. 


Items. 1913. 1914. 1915. 1916. 1917.a 1918.8 
ae | Fa 
ber of factories ove on 154 154 153 151 142 142 
mene of employees oe mie 4,444 3,865 3,606 3,538 3,313 3,336 
Actual hovse-power of engines used .. 2,698 2,665 2,905 2,811 2,613 2,566 


. va of land and buildings £ | 348,666 | 360,916 | 363,166 | 355,108 340,521) 355,830 
eee eine of plant and machinery £ | 309,015 | 324,292 | 337,459 | 336,397 | 339,244) 360,621 
Total amount of wages paid £ | 502,244 | 466,686 | 428,370 | 425,866 | 427,102| 428,522 
Value of fuel used .. Pe 30,408 | 29,892 | 29,167 | 29,067 27,659| 39.011 
Value of raw material worked up 824,556 | 749,153 | 664,412 757,231 798,110} 762,969 
Value of final output ae 1,536,378 |1,413,789 |1.299,308 |1,457,645 | 1,465,955] 1,415,375 
Value added in process of manufacture 711,822 | 664,636 | 634,896 | 700,414 667,845} 652,406 


tht hth 


a Excluding three establishments in Western Australia and one in Tasmania, 
b Excluding three establishments in Western Australia. 
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7. Engineering Works, Ironworks, and Foundries.—The classification in these indus- 
tries is not very satisfactory. Generally, engineering shops, ironworks, and foundries 
are included, as also are factories for making nails, safes, patterns, meters, and springs. 
Railway workshops, agricultural implement factories, cyanide, smelting, pyrites, and 
metallurgical works, galvanised iron, stoves and ovens, and wire working establishments 
are not included. The combination of industries is rendered necessary owing to the 
limited classification still adopted by some of the States. 


ENGINEERING WORKS, IRONWORKS, AND FOUNDRIES, 1918. 


j | | | 
: N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. |W. Aust.) Tas. | ~»., 
Items. 1917-18, | 1917-18. | 1918. 1917-18.| 1918.2 | 1918. lphitiquen, 
; } | 
Number of factories .. ws 347 420 95 64 | 67 19 1,012 
Number of employees. . Bt 11,214 7,717 1,989 1,419 | 1,080 364 23,783 
Actual horse-power of engines | 
employed .. ats .- |» 80,207 8,894 1,942 1,212 1,741 321 44,317 
Approximate value of land and 
buildings .. re £ |1,659,153 734,965 | 204,375 | 120,349 | 165,398 | 26,641 | 2,910,881 
Approximate value of plant and | 
machinery 5 £ |3,268,378 919,940 207,924 | 143,804 | 163,629 41,075 | 4,744,750 
Total amount of wages paid | | 
during year ve £ |1,662,246 |1,057,705 | 250,544 | 176,002 | 168,207 | 50,341 | 3,365,045 
Value of fuel used i £ | 325,853 | 115,238 14,571 17,846 | 16,249 | 3,359 493,116 
Value of raw materials worked up£ |5,170,294 |1,579,485 | 248,148 | 192,272 292,196 | 38,535 | 7,520,930 
Total value of output £ |8,168,810 (3,363,576 | 645,115 | 469,576 | 562,762 112,956 |13,322,795 


Value added in process of manu- 
facture + £ 


| 
2,998,516 |1,784,091 | 396,967 | 277,304 | 270,566 74,421 | 5,801,865 


a Including three agricultural implement establishments. 


In addition to engineering works which supply ordinary requirements, there is 
now a number of large and important establishments which engage in the manufacture 
of special classes of machinery and implements. The manufacture of mining and smelting 
machinery and apparatus forms an important section of this industry. 


The development of engineering works, ironworks, and foundries in the 
Commonwealth since 1913 is shewn in the following table :— 


DEVELOPMENT OF ENGINEERING WORKS, IRONWORKS, AND FOUNDRIES, 
FROM 1913 TO 1918. 


Items. 1913. 1914. 1915. 1916. ; 1917.a 1918.4 


Number of factories ae rs 919 950 950 956 962 1,012 
Number of employees ots a 26,014 25,766 25,219 25,718 23,543 23,783 
Actual horse-power of engines used... 20,630 33,630 34,049 39,658 42.502 44.317 
Approx. value of land and buildings £ |1,980,453 |2,264,889 |2,315,984 | 2,424,759) 2,581,605) 2 910,881 
Approx. value of plant and machinery £ |2,188,935 (2,946,347 |2,988,650 | 3,655,662) 4,274,067 4.744.750 
Total amount of wages paid 3,044,263 |3,143,920 |3,134,873 | 3,468,260] 3,265,738] 3.365.045 
Value of fuel used oe 217,173 | 857,071 | 369,170 420,139] 431,448 493,116 
Value of raw material worked up 3,719,643 |3,960,252 |4,005,914 | 4,718,516) 5,932,214) 7 520,930 
Value of final output, = 8,315,320 8,881,777 |8,944,601 |10,205,424/11,096,741 13,322°796 
Value added in process of manufacture £ |4,595,677 |4,921,525 |4,938,687 | 5,486,908| 5.164.527) 5/801,865 


htt tht 


a Including three agricultural implement establishments in Western Australia, 


The progress in these industries during late years has been very marked. Since 1913 
the number of establishments has increased over 10 per cent., the amount of wages paid 


10.54 per cent., the amount of capital invested in land, buildings, plant and machinery, 
83.62 per cent., and the output over 60 per cent. ; 
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8. Railway and Tramway Workshops.—(i) Details for each State. The railway 
workshops of Australia form an important item in the metal and machinery class, and 
are chiefly State institutions. The following table gives the details concerning them, 
but includes also private and municipal establishments for manufacturing and repairing 
rolling stock :— 


RAILWAY AND TRAMWAY WORKSHOPS, 1918. 


| | 
N.S.W. | Victoria.) Q’land. | 8. Aust./W. Aust.) Tas. 


cu | 1917-18.| 1917-18.| 1918. /1917-18., i9is. | 1918, | C’wealth. 
| | | | | 
Number of factories .. or 39 | 19 12 | 10 | 8 | @ 95 
Number of employees.. es 7,724 | 3,619 2,522 | 2468 | 1,410 | 328 18,071 
Actual horse-power of engines | | | | 
employed ua as) 5.384 1,543 2,866 | 453 | 2,446 | 182 12,874 
Approximate value of land and | | 
buildings .. = £ /1,163,701 | 656,360 | 357,464 | a | 442,517 a |b2,904,419 
Approximate value of plant and | a. | 
machinery ee = |1,164,678 | 485,260 | 256,051 | a | 408,268 a 62,614,127 
Total amount of wages paid during | | | 
year % oe £ |1,179,971 | 557,829 | 430,089 | a | 237,201 a  |b2,839,827 
Value of fuel used 0 £ 27,347 25,270 | 7,632 | 8,445 10,929 | 1,864 81,487 
Value of raw material worked up£ | 791,612 594,756 | 194,250 | 193,951 | 138,119 | 21,957 | 1,934,645 
Total value of output £ 2,065,897 1,295,640 | 556,565 | 653,628 | 391,635 73,890 | 5,037,255 
Value added in process of manu- | | | 
facture oe i £ 1,274,285 700,884 | 362,315 | 459,677 | 253,516 — 51,933 | 3,102,610 
| | if 
(a) Information not available for publication. (b) Including South Australia and Tasmania. 


(1) Northern Territory Railway Workshop. In addition to the above, a railway 
workshop is in operation in the Northern Territory. The work is confined almost 
exclusively to repairs to rolling stock, etc., no new goods being manufactured. For the 
sake of convenience this establishment is not included in any of the tables in this 
section. 


(111) Development of Railway and Tramway Workshops, 1913 to 1918. The following 
table shews the development of railway and tramway workshops in the Commonwealth 


since 1913 :— 


DEVELOPMENT OF RAILWAY AND TRAMWAY WORKSHOPS, ETC., FROM 
1913 TO 1918. 


Items. | ab ir aiemize 1915. | 1916. 1917. 1918. 
| | | | 
} b f factories no oa aI 73 | 75 cn || 92 94 95 
Nusiber of employees an :. | 26,014) 21,745 22,224 | 22,995 20,566, 18,071 
Actual horse-power of engines used .. | 9,581 | 11,025 12,571 | 14,350 13,363 12,874 


Approximate value of land and build- | 


ings A a6 Ae £ |2,213,697 |2,378,764 |2,471,781 |2,548,223 2,609,432 2,904,419 
Toxi 1 of lant and 
a ee Poe ae £ /1,685,050 |2,141,654 |2,236,578 |2,389,065 | 2,480,239) 2,614,127 


3,018,988 |3,096,734 |3,174,946 |3,409,265 3,270,817 2,839,827 
| 77.155 | 90,332 | 90,490 | 92,200 87,701| 81,487 
2,492,217 |2,363,785 |2,234,063 | 2,010,288 1,934,645 
6,134,588 |6,046,521 [6,298,338 | 5,566,940) 5,037,255 
3,642,371 [3,682,736 3,974,275 | 3,556,652, 3,102,610 


Total amount of wages paid £ 

Value of fuel used .. or iS 

Value of raw material worked up z [eBid ee 
| 


Value of final output no 6,435,823 
Value added in process of manufacture £ 3,561,288 


The growth of the railway and tramway systems, conjointly with heavy increases in 
passenger and goods traffic throughout the Commonwealth, has resulted in corresponding 
activity in workshops engaged in the manufacture or repair of rolling stock, ete. During 
the war period, however, the operations of these establishments were restricted, on the 
score of economy, to necessary works, and consequently the value of output decreased 


from £6,435,823 in 1913, to £5,037,255 im 1918. 
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9. Smelting Works, etc.—The subjoined table gives particulars of metal smelting, 
cyanide, pyrites, and metallurgical works. The classification of these works does not 
appear to be carried out on an uniform basis in the several States, and the combination 
of industries is, therefore, somewhat unsatisfactory. The returns do not include 
particulars of plants used on mines. 


SMELTING, CYANIDE, PYRITES, ETC., WORKS, 1918. 


7 


: N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’lana. | | 8. Aust. iW. A.a Tasmania. 
Items. 1917-18. |1917-18.| 1918. | 1917-18.|1918.| 1918, | C Wealth. 

Number of factories .. oe 28 | 20 10 | 2 | | 3 63 
Number of employees | 3,407 184 174 2,642 | 678 7,085 
Actual horse-power of engines } | 

employed . 15,249 | 331 978 | 7,237 z 5,420 29,215 
Approximate Value of land and i 

buildings .. £ 399,670 | 10,580 16,630 | 268,310 af 44,805 739,995 
Approximate value of plant and | 

machinery £ | 1,204,263 | 30,010 | 86,680 | 253,077 .. 251,031 | 1,825,061 
Total amount of wages paid | } 

during year a £} 672,091 | 18,725 | 29,680 | 627,953 -» | 108,654 | 1,457,053 
Value of fuel used a6 £| 253,850 | 4,966 | 8,497 347,036 ie F 49,884 664,233 
Value of raw material worked up £ 7,368,851 | 72,446 | 124,236 |4,082,209 = ,022,769 12,670,511 
Total value of output £ | 10,550,973 | 113,530 | 173,744 |5,797,020 | .. re '773,760 |18,409,027 
Value added in process of manu- | | 

facture .. = £ | 3,182,122 | 41,084 | 49,508 ee -» | 750,991 | 5,738,516 

i i 


a See third paragraph below. 


In New South Wales the above figures represent twenty-seven smelting works and 
one metallurgical establishment; those for Victoria include ten cyanide works, two 


metallurgical, four pyrites, and four smelting works ; Queensland smelting and cyaniding ; 
and South Australia and Tasmania smelting works. 


The greatest output was in New South Wales, viz., £10,550,973, or 57.31 per cent. on 
the total output for the Commonwealth. South Australia came next with £5,797, 020, 
or 31.49 per cent. For Tasmania the output was £1,773,760, while the figures for 


Queensland and Victoria were comparatively small, amounting only to £173,744 and 
£113,530 respectively. 


In Western Australia all the plants are worked on the mines, and are therefore not 
included. 


10. Bacon-curing Factories.—(i) Details for each State. The following table gives 
particulars of factories engaged in bacon-curing in each State :— 


BACON-CURING FACTORIES, 1918. 


N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. |S. Aust. |W. kaa se Tas. |ro. 
Ttems. 1917-18.| 1917-18. | 1918. | 1917-18, 1918. "| 1918, |©'wealth. 
ee a wee a =a 
Number of factories - “i 22 21 ee x 12 7 5 74 
Number of employees +f 276 455 459 bh 
Actual horse-power of engines em- ie - rap Pe 
ployed 443 1,066 792 136 114 = 


65 2,616 
Approx. value of land and ‘buildings £ 87,454 99,650 | 105,226 4,2 4 
cali value of plant and machin- : ; Saath sia beds Coe. 


34,659 58,060 58,299 7,723 6,322 | 1,160] 166,223 


ery 
Total amount of ‘salaries ‘and wages 


pai : 51,556 65,870 79,072 | 17,404 6,083 

Value of fuel used £ 9,882 8,880 8,251 1,763 oe on sy Hed 

rey S eeuel worked up 3 zee, ppt 889,200 | 705,851 | 206,537 | 93,512 |47,444 2, 705, 845 
e outpu Be 11 |1,084,4 

eae "proces Piet Ae ,440 |1,172,207 | 245,318 | 104,831 53, 105 3, 538, 612 


ture a £ | 115,410 | 195,240 | 466,356 | 38,781 | 11,319 5,661! 832,767 
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(ii) Quantity and Value of Production. The following table shews the number of 


pigs killed and the quantity and value of the production of bacon-curing factories in 
each State :— 


PRODUCTION OF BACON-CURING FACTORIES, 1918. 


See) Seer ee < | 
Particalane | N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. |Tasmania.} ,, 
pe hioav=wen| s0T7=189) “1018, ul 1o17—18..| 1otee jeuats, po wee 
= = eee —oee oe SS = = 
Quantity (,000 OMITTED). 

Bacon and ham Ibs. | 15,603 | 17,908 | 15,703 | 5,013 2,335 | 910 57,472 
Lard : Ibs. | 811 | 889 | 854 | 207 35 51 2,847 
VALUE. 

Bacon and ham £ | 767,845 | 976,345 | 897,683 | 217,302 | 103,371 | 46,996 | 3,009,542 
Lard a & | 28464 | 337345 33,392 | 6,913 | 1,226 1,757 105,097 
Other products £ | 52.974 | 745750) ) 2415132 | 24,108) 1,154 4,352 | 394,765 
Pies KILLED. 

Number .. sis | 183,850 | 197,880 | 190,623 | 59,653 b | 10,577 | 642,583 

| | 


a In Western Australia, a portion of the bacon and ham treated in factories is imported and 
subsequently smoked in that State. b Not available. 


Bacon and ham and other pig products are dealt with more fully in Section IX., 
Farmyard and Dairy Production. 


11. Butter, Cheese, and Condensed Milk Factories.—(i) Details for each State. The 
subjoined table gives particulars of butter, cheese, and condensed milk factories in each 
State during the year 1918 :— 


BUTTER, CHEESE, AND CONDENSED MILK FACTORIES, 1918. 


| | | { 
| N.S.W. | Victoria.) Q’land. | §. Aust. | W. Aust. |Tasmania.| ,,.__.. 
Moats 1917-18. | 1917-18. 1918. | 1917-180) 1918, | 1918. Cowealth: 
| | 
Number of factories a 159 181) 137 | 44 5 | 31 557 
Number of employees S| 1,128 EG icant 919 205 27 119 4,075 
Actual horse-power of engines | | | 
employed ore -- | 3,306 3,252 | 1,959 452 | 71 259 9,279 
Approximate value of land | | | 4 - 
and buildings .. £ | 271,689 326,550 147,688 43,249 8,587 | 25,413 823,176 
Approximate value of plant | | 
and machinery.. £ | 351,430 356,590 | 231,075 30,880 6,373 22,493 998,841 
Total amount of wages paid£ | 179,074 | 226,050 133,007 22,054 | 3,691 12,672 576,548 
Value of fuel used £ 41,870 48,519 19,571 4,349 461 1,458 116,228 
rial worked | 
oes Poe Sai r £ 5,170,990 |4,497,581 2,207,597 | 483,144 61,179 | 221,580 |12,642,071 
Total value of output £ 5,623,826 |5,086,238 2,737,602 | 543,630 67,718 | 263,011 |14,322,025 
d in process of | 
Vesna - £ | 452,886 | 588,657 530,005 60,486 6,539 41,431 | 1,679,954 


a Includes one margarine establishment. 
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(ii) Development of Factories, 1913 to 1918. The following table shews the progress 
of the factories in this industry during the past five years :— 


DEVELOPMENT OF BUTTER, CHEESE, AND CONDENSED MILK FACTORIES IN 
THE COMMONWEALTH, 1913 TO 1918. 


Items. 1913. 1914. 1915. 1916. 1917.4 1918. 
Number of factories re di 531 528 536 559 560 557 
Number of employees a aa 3,507 3,568 3,300 3,287. 3,801 | 4,075 
Actual horse-power of engines used .. 7,726 7,895 7,948 8,329 8,961) 9,279 


Approx. value of land and buildings £ 664,735 664,999 683,413 734,686 756,454) 823,176 
Approx. value of plant and machinery£ | 828,986 850.770 852.260 881,267 | 933,086| 998,841 
Total amount of wages paid £ 411,491 439,121 408,181 403,136 510,832) 576,548 
Value of fuel used ee £ 72,214 81,809 71,796 70,053 101,496 116,228 
Value of raw material worked up £ |8,146,178 | 8,709,272 |8,040,316 7,763,596 12,128,520 12,642,071 
Value of fal output = £ | 9,284,747 |9,898,398 |9,203,041 |8,974,067 14,151,299 14,322,025 
Value added in process of manufacturet 1,138,569 | 1,189,126 |1,162,725 |1,210,471 2,022 slabs. 1,679,954 


my 


s a Including one margarine establishment in South Australia. 


(ili) Quantity and Value of Production. The following table shews the quantity 
and value of butter, cheese, and condensed milk produced, and the quantity of milk used 
in butter, cheese, and condensed milk factories in each State :— 


PRODUCTION OF BUTTER, CHEESE, AND CONDENSED MILK FACTORIES, 1918. 


bene te: | N.S.W. Vic. | Q’land. | 8. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. |. 
Particulars. 1917-18. 1917-18.| 1918. | 1917-18.| i918, isig,, | Cwesith. 


Quantity (,000 OMITTED). 


Butter os «« Ube. 75,867 59,702 30,669 6,916 889 3,740 177,783 
Cheese ; a, 6,089 3,973 8,573 2,446 aS 426 21,507 
Condensed and concen- 

trated milk 5 


» | 8,974 37,805 6,846 - ee or 53,625 


VaLue (,000 omrrrep). 


Butter laa he & 5,156 3,920 2,198 461 66 248 | 12,049 
Cheese oy T £ 235 149 345 83 ae 15 827 
Condensed and concen- 

trated milk ae £ 206 973 195 <e ae oe 1,374 


MILK Usep (,000 OMITTED). 


Butter factories -. gals. 170,611 137,398 64,206 14,043 | 1,951 8,300 396,509 
Cheese, Ag a | 6,295 | 3,940 8,482 2,398 | Bie “446 3156! 
Condensed milk factories .s 2,366 | 12,028 1,223 ve a | . 15,612 


The butter, cheese, and condensed milk industries are dealt with more fully in 
Section IX., Farmyard and Dairy Production. 


12. Meat and Fish Preserving, Ice and Refrigerating Works.—These industries are 
now of considerable importance in Australia. Large freezing works have been installed 
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at many ports in the Commonwealth for the purpose of freezing produce chiefly for export, 
while insulated space for the carriage of frozen produce is provided by a number of steam- 
ship companies trading between Australia and other parts of the world. Extensive 
meat freezing and canning works have recently been erected in the Northern Territory 
at Darwin at a cost of approximately £750,000. The Commonwealth Government 
has entered into an agreement with the proprietors in regard to the carriage of 
cattle at special rates provided that private owners of cattle may have their stock 
treated under reasonable terms and conditions. The killing season in the Northern 
Territory generally extends from April to August, and is necessarily short, because the 
drying of stock route waters precludes the travelling of stock to the freezing works. 
The works accommodation provides for killmg and chilling 500 cattle, while 400 
carcasses can be frozen and 200 canned per day. When the works are in full 
operation it is expected that from 400 to 500 head of stock will be treated daily, and 
that the annual killing will approximate 50,000 cattle. Operations were commenced 
early in 1917, and between April and August 18,911 cattle were treated. A dispute 
arose between the Company and the employees over the question of wages during the 
early part of 1918, and six weeks of the killing season were lost before an agreement 
was arrived at. Owing to the dispute, instead of from 40,000 to 50,000 bullocks being 
treated, only 29,011 could be handled during the 1918 season. 


Particulars regarding the export of frozen beef and mutton may be found on pages 
327 and 330 hereof respectively. 


The particulars given in the subjoined table include ice-making and freezing works, 
and also meat-canning factories, separate particulars for each item for all the States 
not being available. 


MEAT AND FISH PRESERVING, ICE AND REFRIGERATING WORKS, 1918. 


N.S.W. Vic. Q’Jand. 8.A. W.A. | Tas. | C’wealth. 
Items. 1917-18.| 1917-18.| 1918. | 1917-18. | 1918. | 1918. (b) 

i aie a 143 40 62 16 20 5 286 

ian ber ot pacleyees a pe 2882 1,421] 4,899 352| 131 27 9,712 
Actual horse-power of engines employed 7,941 6,907 11,314 1,125) 1,144 72 28,503 
Approx. value of land and buildings £) 956,315 581,660)1,565,372 a 57,589) @ 3,358,673 
Approx. value of plant and eee £\ 741,549) 343,300) 908,077 a 59,240) a 2,155,410 

‘ ai uring 

Ue ae So iG es £| 342,155| 183,846) 844,479) a 22,699] a | 1,440,094 
Value of fuel used ae £) 73,694 46,196) 99,196 a 10,327) a 247,749 
Value of raw material worked up £5,654,573) 953,694'4,871,649 a 36,236) @ (11,651,156 
Total value of output af £ 6,538,744, 1,304,960 6,146,350 a 82,149/ a /14,318,244 
Value added in process of manufacture £; 884,171) 351,266/1,274,701 a 45,913) a 2,667,088 


(a) Information not available for publication. 
(b) Including South Australia and Tasmania. 


The following table gives particulars, so far as available, of meat tinned during 
the year :— 


MEAT PRESERVING WORKS—OUTPUT, 1918. 


Tas. 


N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust. 191s. | C’wealth. 


Output. 1917-18. | 1917-18.| 1918. |1917-18.| 1918. 


Tinned meat AC ewt. 171,792) 61,4506 | 308,730¢ 4,71 7d oe | a 546,689 


. tinned rabbits. b Also 9.530 cwt. tinned rabbits. ¢ Also 1,940 ewt. salted 
Prat ee ae OE ities of rabbits are tinned in South Australia, but particulars are not available 


for publication. 
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Large quantities of rabbits, hares, and poultry, for which, however, complete returns 
are not available, were treated in freezing works. Exclusive of Victoria, for which State 
particulars are not available, the returns shew that 90,714 tons of ice, valued at 
£191,917, were manufactured in the Commonwealth in 1918. 


Full particulars of quantities and value of beef, mutton, and lamb preserved by 
cold process, exported from the Commonwealth during a series of years, will be found in 
Section VIL, Pastoral Production. 


13. Biscuit Factories.—The following table gives particulars regarding establishments 
at which the manufacture of biscuits, cakes, etc., was carried on in each State during 
the year 1918 :— 


BISCUIT, ETC., FACTORIES, 1918. 


; 


| 


N.8.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | 8. Aust. |W. Aust. Tas. 


Items. /1917-18.| 1917-18. | 1918. |1917-18., 1918.c | 1918. | ©’wealth. 
Number of factories ‘ ae 9 7 22 | 3 | 6 } 3 50 
Number of employees .. or 1,658 1,424 547 159 190 124 | 4,102 
Actual horse-power of-engines em- | 
ployed Bs ve < 712 399 332 99 355 63 1,960 
Approximate value of land and 
buildings re £ 126,672 74,089 | 71,571 a 10,740 a 6323,719 
Approximate value of plant and 
machinery .. ae £ | 101,900 61,540 46,829 a | 12,452 | «a | 6243,265 
Total amount of wages paid during | 
£ | 147,821 130,790 | 65,767 a 13,766 a 6378,973 


year a 
Value of fuel used ws £ 13,210 15,214 3,333 2,055 1,801 821 | 36,434 
Value of raw material worked up £ | 689,222 527,759 168,145 , 40,401 | 51,795 28,490 | 1,505,812 


Total value of output .. £ |1,057,402 800,626 292,777 | 64,979 | 81,913 | 50,606 | 2,348,303 
Value added in process of manu- | | } 
facture ar bb £ 


| 
868,180 272,867 124,632 | 24,578 | aes 22,116 | 842,49) 


a Information not available for publication. 
6 Including South Australia and Tasmania. 
e Including one butterine and margarine, and one macaroni establishment. 


14, Jam and Fruit Preserving, Pickles, Sauces, and Vinegar.—(i) Details for each 
State. The jam and fruit preserving industry has increased in importance of late years, 
consequent on the extension of fruit-growing. As an exporting industry it is compara- 
tively recent, but is of increasing value, and has shewn considerable expansion during 
the past four years. During the year ended 30th June, 1919, 79,277,560 lbs. of jams 
and jellies, valued at £1,847,970, were exported from the Commonwealth. The subjoined 
table gives particulars of factories at which these industries were carried on in each State 


during the year. Separate returns for the different branches of the industry are not 
available for most of the States. 


JAM AND FRUIT PRESERVING, PICKLES, SAUCES, AND VINEGAR 
FACTORIES, 1918, 


N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. W. Avett! Tas. . 
Items, 1917-18.) 1917-13.| 1918." |1917-18 igis, j,. Sus) Sweatt. 
) | 
Number of factories .. ara | 43 37 20 22 7 17 146 
Number of employees .. =" 1,380 2,644 357 348 9% 1,202 6,024 
aoe in kia of engines em- | j | ’ : 
ploye ak ~~ <3 540 699 87 95 2 
se al value of land and | | | ce <i aac 
uildings ., tg 221,524 151,460 | 20,319 | 31,4 3 
a Reba value of plant and | : pet snide Pigs rere 
machinery ., og & | 125,382) 76,770 | 5, é 
Total amount of wages paid during ; | : Pe 1 ee seal eee Sino 
year Me a £ | 129,880) 229,795 | 28,896 | 28 562 6,823 | 114,38 
Value of fuelused 7 £| 7,954! 19167 | 1°657 2,685 | "486 S088 Or Dae 
ery Pelee chen woes up 4 f ee 1,111,712 | 117,980 | 165,949 17,098 | 684,073 | 2 930,403 
, put .. 51,858 1,614, : f 
Value-added in proves af caane to 5 e 614,707 | 172,522 | 230,237 26,214 | 952,374 4,047,912 
facture v5 Pe £ 218,267) 502,995 | 54,542 64,288 9,116 | 268,301 1,117,509 
i 


SS eee 
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(ti) Production of Factories, 1918. 


: The following ‘table shews the quantity and 
value of jams, pickles, 


and sauces manufactured in each State :— 


QUANTITY AND VALUE OF JAMS, PICKLES, AND SAUCES MANUFACTURED, 1918. 


l i 
| N-S:W. | Victoria} Q'land. | 8. Aust. Wa mnctae ren ~ 
| 1917-18. | 1917-18.) 1918, | 1917-18.|- 1918. | 1918, | © wealtb. 
2 | 
Quantity (,000 OMITTED). 
Jams ¥ Ibs. | 30,504 | 44,632] 2,783 7,904 | | soos | ctzes 
1 ; 50 ,632| 2,78: 904 | 40, 

Fruit, preserved Ibs: | 5,542 | i21045/ $1034 | 2'500| 2 | “aera | “sBe'noL 
moe .. pints 2,120 | + 3,412 | a | +248 | 66 | 20 | ; 5,866 
auces . Dints 3,614 7,065 | 428 1,060 | 361 | 90 12,618 
VALUE. 

Jams : £ | 637,130 | 932,224 64,253 | 143,159 b | 780,616 | ¢2,557,382 
Fruit, preserved £ | 124,084 | 289,852/ 57/411 | a5'750| 8 | 162!002 | -ceoo'i08 
Pickles £| 59,691 96,092 14,312 | | 10,060 | 2,330 729 | 183,214 
auces £ | 100,577 | 214,205} 8,916 | {26,176 | 9,886 | _2,171 | 370,381 


@ Information not available. 6 Information not available for publication. 
ce Exclusive of Western Australia. 


(iii) Development of Factories, 1913 to 1918. The following table furnishes particulars 
of jam and fruit preserving establishments in the Commonwealth for the last six years :— 


DEVELOPMENT OF JAM AND FRUIT PRESERVING, PICKLES, SAUCES, AND 
VINEGAR FACTORIES, 1913 TO 1918. 


| 7 
Items. 1913. , 1914, | 1915. 1916. 1917. 1918. 

Number of factories if | 130 | 136 | 128 139 150 146 
Number of employees ‘ a2 5 4,525 | 4,530 4,393 4,669 5,323 6,024 
Actual horse-power of engines employed | 1,280 | 1,561 | 1,567 1,714 2,059 1,991 
Approx. value of land and buildings £ | 333,389 | 349,438 358,144 | 367,277 | 426,919 516,113 
Approx. value of plant and machinery £ | 145,478 | 168,578 178,182 | 185,529 | 209,548 274,555 
Total amount of wages paid £| 308,909 | 318,532 | 326,442 | 365,928 | 443,793 538,344 
Value of fuel used on £ 19,216 | 21,886 21,965 | 24,941 32,726 36,995 
Value of raw material worked up £ |1,358,917 |1,444,249 1,602,465 |1,919,102 |2,271,966 | 2,930,403 
Total value of output ae E |2,026,941 |2,110,187 |2,417,111 |2,775,635 |3,284,844 | 4,047,912 
Value added in process of manufacture £ | 668,024 | 665,945 814,646 | 856,533 '1,012,878 | 1,117,509 


The progression of the jam and fruit preserving industry has been very marked during 
the past five years. Since 1913, the number of factories has increased by 16, and the 
number of employees by 1,499, while the power used, the amount of salaries and wages 
paid, and the value of the output have been nearly doubled. 


15. Confectionery.—(i) Details for each State. The following table shews the present 
position of the confectionery industry. Its growth will be apparent when it is stated that 
at the close of 1900 there were in New South Wales only 16 establishments, with 706 
employees, and in Victoria 16 establishments, employing 731 persons, the plant and 
machinery in the former State being valued at £2,815, and in the latter at £19,070. 


CONFECTIONERY FACTORIES, 1918. 


N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land.; 8. Aust.| W.A. Tas. . 
re 1917-18.| 1917-18. | 1918. |1917-18.| i918. | i918. [© wealth. 
pas = >a = | 

Number of factories axe 63 56 8 11 5 4 147 
Number of employees as oe 1,954 2,734 542 371 230 25 5,856 
Actual horse-power of engines employed 1,047 1,562 153 301 185 29 3,277 
Approx. value of land and buildings £ | 246,938) 183,990 | 34,973} 39,078 | 37,580 | 11,590) 554,099 
Approx. value of plant and machinerty£ | 145,428) 191,260 | 21,584, 36,660 | 22,179 2,875) 419,986 

Total amount of wages paid during 
year .. on ae £ | 183,666} 231,897 | 50,074! 27,916 | 19,330 2,891) 615,774 
Value of fuel used a0 Maye 29,880 1,822 3,388 | 10,632 235| 63,674 
Value of raw material worked up £ | 788,835] 838,059 | 88,386 112,267 | 54,240 | 12,400 1,894,187 
Total value of output BO £ |1,165,590 1,340,137 | 183,808) 170,637 | 91,301 | 18,100 2,969,573 
Value added in process of manufacturef | 376,755) 502,078 | 95,422) 58,370 | 37,061 5,700 1,075,386 
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(ii) Development of Confectionery Factories, 1913 to 1918. The progress of the 
confectionery industry during the past five years may be seen from the following 
table :— 


DEVELOPMENT OF CONFECTIONERY FACTORIES, 1913 TO 1918. 


Items. 1913. 1914.4 1915. 1916. 1917. 1918. 


Number of factories > bec i 99 114 115 117 : 131 | 147 
Number of employees <a i | 3,840 4,163 4,411 4,570 5,266 5,856 
Actual horse-power of engines employed 1,525 2,056 2,268 2,181 2,802 3,277 


Approx. value of land and buildings £ 354,288 | 440,534 457,882 462,555 495,488 554,099 
Approx. value of plant and machinery £226,432 287,658 4 284,916 | 294,351 | 354,539 419,986 
Total amount of wages paid during | 

year .. a oS £ | 290,133 | 333,009 345,938 377,310 | 463,067 | 515,774 
Value of fuel used oe ro 19,331 23,815 26,543 27,662 45,304 | 63,674 
Value of raw material worked up £ 1,057,902 1,130,938 1,224,464 1,406,451 |1,586,353 | 1,894,187 
Total value of output se £ /1,657,045 1,838,222 1,963,299 2,173,675 |2,504,732 2,969,573 
Value added in process of manufacture £ 599,143 | 707,284 738,835 767,224 | 918,379 | 1,075,386 

| | 


a Includes three biscuit factories. 


The embargo placed on the importation of luxuries during the war period has resulted 
in a considerable expansion of the confectionery industry in Australia. 


During the past five years the number of factories increased by 48 per cent., the 
number of employees by 52 per cent., and the actual horse-power of engines used by 
115 per cent., while the values of the salaries and wages paid, and of the final output 
shewed increases amounting to 78 and 79 per cent. respectively. 


16. Flour Mills.—The following table shews the position of the flour-milling 
industry :— 


, FLOUR MILLS, 1918. 


me ’ S. Aust. 
N.S.W. |Victoria.) Q’land. |W. Aust.| Tas. ’ 
Items. |1917-18.|1917-18.| 1918.0 | 917-18.) iors, | i918, | C wealth. 


Number of factories 55 23 46 16) 10 211 


ie es 61 
Number of employees by - 1,236 1,021 297 653 392) 104 3,703 
Actual horse-power of engines em- | 
ployed sis <4 J syne 5,090 4,469 = 1,006 3,071, 2,135 498 16,269 
Approx. value of land and buildings £ | 873,849) 216,340 80,699, 121,808 b | 6 0952,217 
Approx. value of plant and machin- 
371,852] 301,170) 84,713) 157,737 b b €1,054,645 


ery .. <i es £ 
Total amount of wages paid during 

year .. os at £ | 208,810) 155,330) 44,324, 92,122 b b 0575 ,492 
Value of fuel used — re £ 43,770 39,980 5,378) 27,779) 13,1438) 2,262 132,312 
Value of raw material worked up = £ |4,148,576/3,489,300) 610,445/1,527,047/1,369,827 278,151 11,423,346 
Total value of output a £ |4,665,301/3,989,510 734,227/1,745,389/1,546,261| 317,011/12,997,699 


Value added in process of manu- 
Pa Sa 516,725) 500,210) 123,782 ig S| 176,434 38,860) 1,574,353 


facture 


a-The manufacture of cornflour, oatmeal, etc., was also carried on in some of these establishments. 
b Information not available for publication. 
ec Including Western Australia and Tasmania. 
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The production of flour by the mills in each State of the Commo lth i 
: th f 
1913 to 1918 was as follows :— gere inpaee 


FLOUR MILLS—PRODUCTION, 1913 TO 1918. 


Year. | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tasmania. | C’wealth. 
| | 
Tons.a | Tons.a | Tons.a Tons.a Tons.a : : 
1913 ats | 285,425 | 252,763 | 33,889 | 107,994 61,997 18,545 760,613 
1914 -- | 266,3026| 246,136 | 35,402 84,701 61,922 19,382 | 713,845 
1915 + | 266,302) 134,401 | 39,734 49,404 32,396 19,573 541,810 
1916c -- | 254,393 | 134,401 42,559 49,404 70,912 25,369 577,038 
19172 -- | 331,233 | 263,095 | 46,244 | 105,925 102,300 21,178 869,975 
1918d s- | 309,843 | 311,450 | 45,589 | 135,882 119,876 17,121 985,761 


a Tons of 2,000 lbs. 6 Year ended 30th June, 1915. c See note a first table this section. 
d See note b first table this section. 


The total production of flour for the Commonwealth for the last year, viz., 985,761 
tons, was valued at £10,637,623 ; in addition 434,769 tons of bran and pollard, valued 
at £2,127,237, were made. The total quantity of wheat ground was 48,232,440 bushels. 


17. Sugar Mills.—The following table shews the position of the cane-crushing branch 
of the sugar-making industry. This industry is carried on in Queensland and New South 
Wales, the only States of the Commonwealth in which the sugar-cane is grown. 


SUGAR MILLS, 1918. 


N.S.W. Queensland. 


Items. | 1917-18. 1918. Total. 
Number of factories .. 32 is bel 3 | 42 45 
Number of employees .. ae as irs 367 | 5,214 5,581 
Actual horse-power of engines employed .. 26 || 1,213 | 15,146 16,359 


105,823 454,023 559,846 
423,289 | 3,211,336 | 3,634,625 
54,090 623,736 677,826 

5,460 67,968 73,428 
285,274 | 2,733,268 | 3,018,542 
436,202 | 4,037,706 | 4,472,908 
| 150,928 | 1,304,488 | 1,455,366 


Approximate value of land and buildings 
Approximate value of plant and machinery 
Total amount of wages paid during year .. 
Value of fuel used : Ac 

Value of raw material worked up 

Total value of output .. De 

Value added in course of manufacture 


t th in th th hth 


The product of the sugar mill is raw sugar and molasses, the former being sent to 
the refineries in different parts of Australia for further treatment. Part of the molasses 
produced is used in distillation, part is prepared for human consumption, part is turned 
into food cake for cattle, and part is used for manuring land, but a considerable quantity 
is run to waste. The following tables shew the progress of this industry in each State 
from the dates at which information is first obtainable :— 


SUGAR MILLS, NEW SOUTH WALES, 1870 TO 1918. 


Items. 1870. 1877. | 1886. 1896. 1901, 1911. | 1914-15.) 1915-16.) 1916-17.|1917-18 

No. of factories 277, 50 64 23 172) 4 3 3 3 : 3 

No.ofemployees| .. 1,065) 2,259) 1,475 695 469 437 463 427 367 
Cane crushed 

tons a a a a a 167,799) 181,606) 157,748) 143,558) 174,881 


Sugar produced 
tons | 677) 7,537) 18,750) 28,557| 19,519) 17,299] 20,029) 19,144) 16,064) 19,875 


Molasses TO- 
duced Bale! .. | 345,543) 507,000 2,520,580,1,300,909| 796,440/1,104,000)1,099,000| 781,870! 975,770 


a Not available. 
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The reduction in the number of New South Wales mills is due chiefly to the tendency 
towards concentration of cane-crushing in mills fitted with modern machinery, and the 
consequent closing of the small home mill. On the north coast of New South Wales 
some land formerly devoted to sugar-growing has been turned into pasture in connection 
with the dairying industry. 


SUGAR MILLS, QUEENSLAND, 1868 TO 1918. 


_— —. ] 


Items. 1868. | 1876. 1886. 1896. 1901. 1911. 1916. | 1917 1918. 
Yo. of fac- 
Pes Ne 10 70 118 63 52 49 42 “| 42 
No. of em- | 

ployees .. at b b 3,796 b | 4,295 | 4,528 5,500) 5,214 
Cue be oN 7,245¢) 40,756c 66,640c  78,160c 1,534,451 |1,579,514 | 2,704,211) 1,674,829 

ar  pro- | | | 
fp eek ee 619 | 8,214 59,225 | 100,774 | 120,858 | 173,296 | 176,973 807,714; 189,978 
Molasses— | } } | 
Sold to dis- | 

tillers and | i ] " 

others, gals. | 2,393,669 | 818,812 | 1,558,407) 1,662,454 
Used as fod- | 

der gals. | 789,564 1,439,108 | 1,464,084) 1,602,962 
Used as man- | } 

ure gals. 6 db b b 6 223,000 54,600 627,000, 109,000 
Run to waste 

or burnt | 

a gals. | | 1,847,333 3,232,835 | 6,986,813) 3,501,668 

In stock .. } | 1,197,626 | 797,084 878,332, 923,307 
Total  mo- 


lasses a gals. 68,622 416,415 1,784,266 2,195,470 |3,679,952 6,451,192 |6,342,439 |11,514,636) 7,799,391 


a Quantity recorded; large quantities run to waste of which no record is kept. 6 No record. 
e Acres crushed. 


Information regarding the cultivation of sugar-cane may be found in the section of 
this book dealing with Agricultural Production. (See pages 386 to 389.) 


18. Sugar Refineries.—The establishment of the sugar-refining industry considerably 
antedates the establishment of the sugar-milling industry, the raw material operated 
upon being originally brought chiefly from Mauritius and the East. In 1918 there were 
two sugar refineries in each of the States of Victoria and Queensland, and one in each 
of the States of New South Wales and South Australia. The returns for the individual 
States cannot be disclosed. 


In the six refineries in the Commonwealth, an average number of 1,676 hands was 
employed during the year. ‘The approximate value of land and buildings was £425,551 ; 
of plant and machinery, £1,136,822; and the total amount of wages paid during the 
year was £250,438. The value of all materials used in sugar refineries was £6,235,703, 


while the total output reached £7,286,672. The amount of crude sugar used was 


278,199 tons, and of refined sugar produced 266,494 tons, valued at £7,248,371. 


19. Breweries.—(i) Details for each State. The following table gives particulars 
of breweries in each State :— 


BREWERIES, 1918. 


; anne’ 
ane N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q'land. | 8. Aust. |W. Aust.) Tas, 


| 1917-18. | 1917-18. | 1918." |1917-18.| 1918.4 | 1918, | ©’ Wealth. 

Number of breweries .. ¥ 21 | er mrs im 4 72 
Number of employees . . y 950 | 875 | 518 314 488 123 3,268 
Actual horse-power of engines | 

employed Se Pe) 2,577 | 3,734 | 1,042 925 1,173 151 9,602 
Approximate value of land and | 

buildings oe £ | 784,707 | 471,980 | b | 90,567 | b 61,950 \c1,676,567 
Approximate value of plant and $ 

machinery ss £ | 729,822 | 435,960 | b 81,820 b 4,236 'c1,600,734 
Total. amount of wages paid 
: during year vs £ | 188,708 | 177,276 b 59,811 b 20,213 | ¢c632,076 
Value of fuel used fe & 43,501 89,200 | 10,626 | 11,223 | 18,019 2,812 120,381 
Mat SEN ada eRe me i es 660,090 | 158,549 | 147,582 | 220,591 | 84,762 | 1,959,232 

: outpu 535, 1,334, 7 5 
Value added bo aerctoe a are 535,669 (1,334,344 | 862,773 | 345,931 | 519,283 | 148,744 | 4,741,744 

acture ., & 


a Includes malting. 6 Information not available for publication. 
e Including Queensland and Western Australia. 


798,011 | 674,254 | 704,224 | 198,349 | 298,692 | 108,982 | 2,782,512: 


ee 
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(ii) Production and Materials Used. The following ‘table shews the quantity and 
value of ale and stout brewed and the quantity of raw materials used in each State during 


the year :— 
PRODUCTION AND MATERIALS USED IN BREWERIES, 1918. 
ms : . 
A N.S.W Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust. | Tas ia. : 
Particulars, 1917-18 | 1917-18. | 1918. | 1917-18. | lois. “y918, | © wealth. 
ALE AND Stout Brewep. 

Quantity gallons | 22,483,993 | 21,021,070 | 6,757,770 | 5,560,706 | 5,361,712 | 1,643,267 | 62,828,518 
Valuea .. £ | 1,050,079 | 1,334,344 | 862,773 | 342,890 | 509,763 | 143,753 | 4,243,602 
Raw Materrats Usep. 

7 : = 
Malt bush. 687,702 650,500 | 206,992 | 139,551 | 163,929 68,933 | 1,917,607 
Hops Ibs. 771,078 748,840 | 287,748 | 172,094 | 212,097 | 103,690 | 2,295,547 
Sugar ..  ewt. 108,600 | 109,640 | 43,829 | 26,861 | 28,220 6,362 323,512 

Raw Materiats USED PER 1,000 GaLtLons of ALE AND STouT PRODUCED. 

} <7! | = r ij 
Malt bush. | 30.59 30.95 | 30.63 25.10 | 30.57 | 41.95 30.52 
Hops Ibs. | 34.29 35.62 | 42.58 30.95 39.56 | 63.10 36.54 
Sugar ewt.| 4.83 B22 | 6.40 4.83 | 6.26 | 3.87 5.15 

| 


a Exclusive of excise duty. 


(iii) Development of Breweries, 1913 to 1918. The following table shews the 

progress of this industry during the past five years :— 
DEVELOPMENT OF BREWERIES FROM 1913 TO 1918. 
Items. 1913. 1914, 1915. 1916 1917. 1918. 

Number of breweries ws 101 95 90 86 77 17) 
Number of employees dis 4 3,551 8,585 8,295 3,179 3,191 3,268 
Actual horse-power of engines used .. 6,930 8,313 8,430 8,882 8,955 9,602 
Approx. value of land and buildings £/1,554,187 |1,860,584 |1,872,535 |1,864,712 | 1,901,488) 1,676,567 
Approx. value of plant and machinery £/1,171,595 |1,433,616 |1,452,639 |1,518,846 | 1,565,914| 1,600,734 
Total amount of wages paid £| 552,843 | 575,446 | 548,632 | 560,004 594,687 632,076 
Value of fuel used .. re £ 75,824 86,175 81,252 87,375 104,629 120,381 
Value of raw material worked up £/1,568,620 |1,534,656 |1,494,974 |1,548,615 | 1,637,568) 1,959,232 
Value of final output St, £/3,817,396 |4,107,498 |3,869,786 |3,872,044 | 3,952,647} 4,741,744 
Value added in process of manufacture £|2,248,776 |2,572,842 |2,374,812 |2,323,429 | 2,315,079) 2,782,512 


The main feature in the history of the brewing industry, which was established at an 


early date in Australia, has been the change from the small local brewery in every town- 
ship of moderate size to the large centralised city brewery. This, however, has not been 
so much in evidence during the period embraced in the above table, the reduction of the 
number of establishments during recent years being mainly due to several large 
amalgamations. The total value of output of breweries in the Commonwealth increased 
from £3,817,396 in 1913 to £4,741,744 in 1918, while the quantity of ale and stout brewed 
during the same period decreased from 63,578,096 to 62,828,518 gallons. The average 
production per head of mean population likewise decreased from 13.24 gallons per head 


for 1913 to 12.7 gallons for 1918. 
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20. Distilleries.—The subjoined table gives particulars of distilleries in four States. 
There are no distilleries in Western Australia or Tasmania. 


DISTILLERIES, 1918. 


j ] l : 
|_N.8.W. | Victoria. Q’land. | 8. Aust. |W. Aust.) Tas. lorpeaith. 


nowaaae |1917-18.| 1917-18. 1918. |1917-18./ 1918. | 1918. 
he | 
Number of distilleries - a, | 3 10 3 18 i i 34 
Number of employees 25 | 205 40 90 | “ye ae 360 
Actual horse-power of engines ‘employ ed | 135 | 332 93 296 | Pe as _ 856 
Approx. value of land and buildings £| 16,906 | 125,240 | 12,598 | 37,639 re ich 192,383 
Approx. value of plant and machinery £) 63,053 | 94,510 21,157 | 31,291 ok is 210,011 
Total amount of wages paidduring year£ 5,756 | 31,906 7,021 | 10,642 x wan 55,325 
Value of fuel used 4 £| 2,800 | 12,283 4,466 | 4,065 — an aa 23,614 
Value of raw materials worked ‘up £| 44,153 | 155,398 | 16,759 | 89,823 a ge 306,133 
Total value of output £\ 70,271 | 287,579 | 112,885 | 139,064 <% .- | 609,799 
Value added in process of manufacture £) 26,118 | 132,181 | 96,126 | 49,241 aa ne 303,666 


The total quantity of rum distilled during the year was 177,361, of whisky 637,988, 
of brandy 195,097, and of other spirits, including rum distilled in Queensland, separate 
particulars for which are not available, 2,992,253 proof gallons. The materials used 
comprised 630,308 cwt. of molasses and sugar, and 3,081,601 gallons of wine. Particulars 
for the separate States are not available for publication. 


21. Tobacco, Cigars, and Cigarettes.—(i) Details for each State. During the year 


there were thirty-seven establishments in which the manufacture of tobacco, cigars, and 
cigarettes was carried on. There were no factories engaged in this industry in Tasmania. 


TOBACCO, CIGAR, AND CIGARETTE FACTORIES, 1918. 


Themis | N.S.W. Vie. Q’ land. S.A. | W.A. | Tas. |C’wealth. 

ms 1917- 18.| 1917-18.) 1918. 1917- 18. 1018. 1918. b 
Number of factories . oe ae 16 | 14 | 2 2 | 37 
Number of employ ees | 2,032 1,740 | 65 44 39) .. 3 920 
Actual horse-power of engines ‘employ ed 524 383 | 26 | aoe | IS 934 
Approx. value of land and buildings : 222,346 a a a@ | 2,744) .. 413,167 
Approx. value of plant and machinery £ 140,849 a a a 590) .. 265,150 
Total amount of wages paid during year £ | 237,484 | a a 2,573] .. 466,520 
Value of fuel used & | 7,863 | 4,210] a a | 2) 12,347 
Value of raw. material worked. up £ | 1,600,387 | 949,302 | a a | 4,645) .. (2,578,758 
Total value of output £ (2,222,751 |1,414,934 | a a 10,383, .. 3,694,246 
Value added in process of manufacture £ | 622,364 | 465,632 a a § 788) .. {1,115,488 

= = a i 2 : | | 
a Not available for publication. b Including Victoria, Queensland, and South Australia. 


(ii) Quantity of Goods Produced, and Tobacco Leaf Used. The following table 
shews the quantity of goods produced in tobacco factories in each State, and the 
quantities of imported and Australian-grown leaf used :— 


PRODUCTION OF TOBACCO FACTORIES AND QUANTITY OF LEAF USED, 1918. 


N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. | 8. Aust. W. Aust.| Tas. , 
Particulars. 1917-18, | 1917-18. | “1918. |1917-18.| 1918. | 1918, | C’wealth. 
Quantity (,000 omITTED). 

Manufactured tobacco , ..Ibs. 5,529 5,479 a Po 3 5% 11,011 
Cigars .. Ibs. 119 308 an a a a 427 

+ lia a pts 27,920 s4 a a 38,454 
AS 3,01 288 ‘ a . 
Cigarettes * No. | 1,368,869 | 126,884 a 1 408: 758 

Tonacoo Lrar Usnp (,000 omrrrED). 
t 

Australian leaf .. . Ibs. 918 558 a a we 
Imported leaf. lbs. 6,865 | 4,598 e a 1S'leat de 11461 


a Not ayailable for publication. 6 Incomplete. 
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(ill) Development of Industry. This industry was among the first to be established 
in Australia. In 1861 New South Wales had eleven factories, producing 177,744 lbs. 
of manufactured 4obacco; in the same year there was one factory in Victoria, but 
the quantity of tobacco manufactured is not available. The Australian market has 
for many years been largely supplied with local manufactures, The quantities 
imported into Australia during 1918-19 were—manufactured tobacco 1,125,160 Ibs., 
cigars 115,470 Ibs., and cigarettes 95,070 lbs., while the quantities manufactured in 
Australian factories were respectively 11,011,227 lbs., 426,621 Ibs., and 3,301,400 Ibs. 
The following tables shew the development of the tobacco manufacturing industry in the 
Commonwealth during recent years :— 


DEVELOPMENT OF TOBACCO, CIGAR, AND CIGARETTE FACTORIES IN THE 
COMMONWEALTH, 1913 TO 1918. 


| 
Items. | 1913, }- “1914. 1915.a 1916.a@ | 1917.b 1918. 


Number of factories ef Soest 36 36 34 35 38 37 
Number of employees oe oe 3,566 3,658) 3,547 3,739 3,814 3,920 
Actual horse-power of engines used .. 1,119 808 826 914 934 934 


Approx. value of land and buildings £ | 353,447| 402,462) 404,593 412,068) 424,252) 413,167 
Approx. value of plant and machinery £ | 231,547| 248,532) 241,591 253,953) 260,372} 265,150 


Total amount of wages paid . . £| 373,963 380,821} ¢370,227| ¢394,435 438,142 466,520 
Value of fuel used ats £ 4,053) 7,365 c7,607 c9,720 13,523) 12,347 
Value of raw material worked up £ | 1,651,226) 1,905,489) c1,959,525|c2,124,204| 2,344,063] 2,578,758 
Value of final output os 32 2,713,363) 3,006,482) ¢3,041,050|c3,223,433) 3,543,704! 3,694,246 
Value added in process of manufacture £ | 1,062,137) 1,100,993 ¢1,081,525)c1,099,229) 1,199,641] 1,115,488 


PRODUCTION. 
| bd | | | 
Tobacco made .. -- 1,000 Ibs. | 9,956 | 9,964 | 9,776 10,306 | 411,107) 411,011 
Cigars .. me . 406 401 0365 d362 d398 d427 
Cigarettes es ie # 2,768 3,197 3,175 3,351 | d3,075| 43,801 
Leaf used ie - . 11,677 12,091 | c11,858 | 12,541 d13,166| 12,957 


a Including four condiment establishments in Western Australia. b Including one condiment and 
two malting establishments in Queensland, and excluding two cigar factories in South Australia. 
ce Exclusive of two factories in South Australia. d Incomplete. 


22. Woollen, Cotton, and Tweed Mills.—(i) Details for each State. The manufacture 
of woollens and tweeds was established in Australia at an early period in its history, 
and was under Government control, the first record in New South Wales dating back to 
1801, when a few blankets were made by the convicts; the first record in Victoria was 
in 1867. The following table, which gives particulars of the mills in each State, shews 
that the industry is now well established :— 


WOOLLEN, COTTON, AND TWEED MILLS, 1918. 


| | | | 
| N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land.| S. Aust. | W.A.| Tas. Creat 


BES 1917-18,| 1917-18. | 1918. | 1917-18.| 1918.| 1918. 
| 
Number of factories a ays 6 igh 2 2 2) 25 
Number of employees 36 om | 1,045 2,072 225 209 ie 266 3,817 
Actual horse-power of engines em- 
ployed ae ate ae 2,513 3,495 552 309 se 245 7,114 
Approx. value of land and buildings £ 137,297 | 156,210 a a a 24,700) 355,931 


Approx. value of plant and ma- 
eiihery £ | 188,437 | 276,950 a a is 40,281) 573,902 


Total amount of wages paid during | 


year .. tt £ | 111,714 | 196,942 a a aie 20,402| 360,466 
Value of fuel used a £ 13,843 30,222 a a ave 1,949 49,339 
Value of raw material worked up £ | 446,483 | 580,069 a a is 48,035] 1,141,962 
Total value of output £ | 731,185 |1,036,081 a a Be 113,805 | 2,024,343 
Value added in process of manu- 

facture s e ate £ | 284,702 | 456,012 a a a 65,770| 882,381 


a Information not available for publication. 
b Including Queensland and South Australia. 
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(ii) Progress of Industry, 1913 to 1918. The progress of woollen and tweed 
manufactories in the Commonwealth during the last five years is shewn in the following 
table :— 


DEVELOPMENT OF WOOLLEN, COTTON, AND TWEED MILLS IN THE 
COMMONWEALTH FROM 1913 TO 1918. 


Items. 1913. 1914. 1915. | 1916. 1917. | 1918. 


| | | | 
Number of factories ‘i ay | 22 22 | 22 23 24 | 26 
Number of employees AS a 3,090 8,290 4 3,620 | 8,927 3,746 | 3,817 
Actual horse-power of engines used .. 4,358 5,072 5,364 | 5,538 6,840 7114 
Approx. value of land and buildings £ | 299,306 311,391 $10,114 | 319,273 | 339,511 355,931 
Approx. value of plant and machinery £ | 516,659 | 532,084 | 537,849 | 553,671 570,871 | 573,902 
Total amount of wages paid £ | 231,018 | 257,590 | 313,826 357,137 351,043 360,466 
Value of fuel used .. me £} 21,778) 27,306 | 86,275 | 40,283 43,732 49,339 
Value of raw material worked up £ | 475,637 | 603,387 | 836,298 | 971,144 |1,073,314 | 1,141,962 
Value of final output Z € | 925,602 1,152,657 |1,815,223 1,888,115 |1,940,304 | 2,024,345 


Value added in process of manufacture | 449,965 | 549,270 | 778,925 | 916,971 | 866,990 | 882,381 


(iii) Quantity and Value of Production. The production of the woollen mills of 
Australia consists chiefly of tweed cloths, flannels, and blankets, all of which have 
acquired a reputation for purity and durability. Detailed particulars for the several 
States are not available for publication. The total length of tweed and cloth manu- 
factured in the Commonwealth during 1918 was 4,367,787 yards. In New South Wales 
2,044,745 yards of tweed and cloth, and in Victoria 1,429,050 yards were manufactured. 
The production of flannel in the Commonwealth amounted to 6,270,978 yards, while 
blankets, shawls, and rugs to the number of 728,319 were manufactured. 


No cotton spinning or weaving, or linen weaving is carried on in Australia. Cotton 
ginning has been carried on intermittently in the northern States, and a mill was lately 
reopened at Ipswich in Queensland. 


23. Boots and Shoes.—{i) Details for each State. Among the manufactories of 
Australia the boot and shoe industry holds an important place both in respect to the 
employment afforded and the extent of its output. The following table shews latest 
available particulars of this industry for each State :— 


BOOT AND SHOE FACTORIES, 1918. 


| N.S.W. Vic. Q’land.| S.A. | W.A. | Tas. ’ 
ha |1917-18.| 1917-18,| 1918. 1917-18] 1918, | 1918, | © Wealth. 


_ — — - — 


as Ar 111 231 we 33 re 10 432 


Number of factories .. 
Number of employees i Sa 4,481 8,565; 1,130 822 265 236 15,499 
Actual horse-power of engines employed 1,285 1,798 315) 227 67 55 3,742 


Approx. value of land and buildings £ | 312,320) 345,015 a a 

Approx. value of plant and machinery £ 160,490) 232,110 a a 10,469 6,980 6465,020 
Total amount of wages paid during year £ | 498,674) "858,874 a a 27,362, 22,302 61,613,728 
Value of fuel used .. ee £ 9,617; 15,536) 1,178! 1,875 698 151 29,055 
Value of raw material worked up £ |1,249,137 2,093,803) 258,106 181,433] 79,017) 52,397| 3,913,893 
Total value of output < £ |1,977,376 3,442,302| 469,436 310,823) 119,088 91,439) 6,410,464 
Value added in process of manufacture £ Lt (ascii pace, 129,390) 40,071 ee 2,496,571 


« Information not available for publication. 
b Including Queensland and South Australia. 
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(ii) Progress of Industry, 1913 to 1918. The progress of the industry in the last 
five years is shewn in the following table :— 


DEVELOPMENT OF BOOT AND SHOE FACTORIES IN THE COMMONWEALTH, 
1913 TO 1918. 


Items. 1913. | 1914, 1915. 1916. | 1917. 1918. 
| | 
| | = 
Number of factories . . aie 4c 346 357 358 Boa 399 432 
Number of employees Sue a4 13,456 13,192 13,175 13,822) 15,286 15,499 
Actual horse-power of engines used ae 2,823 3,091 3,029 3,249 3,590 3,742 


629,787, 656,576) 677,307) 692,673) 750,551] 790,573 
429,994) 415,695) 418,529) 428,837) 447,389] 465,020 
Se 1,193,900) 1,220.987| 1,244,700/1,574,623) 1,613,728 
18,073 18,902 20,713 22,248) 31,131 29,055 
2,308,194) 2,437,169) 2,673,016] 2,793,391/3,784,338| 3,913,893 
4,004,486) 4,156,590) 4,486,885] 4,617,322/6,143,048) 6,410,464 
1,696,292) 1,719,421) 1,813,869] 1,823,931|2,358,710) 2,496,571 


Approx. value of land and buildings 
Approx. value of plant and machinery 
Total amount of wages paid 

Value of fuel used Eve 

Value of raw material worked up 
Value of final output =A 

Value added in process of manufacture 


th th th th th th t 


The above table furnishes evidence of substantial and consistent development in 
the manufacture of boots and shoes in the Commonwealth during the period under 
review. Since 1913, the amount of wages paid increased from £1,154,658 to £1,613,728 ; 
the value of materials used from £2,308,194 to £3,913,893; and the final output from 
£4,004,486 to £6,410,464. During the same period the production of boots and shoes 
increased by 1,188,611 pairs, slippers by 111,004 pairs, and uppers by 14,495 pairs. 


(ili) Quantity and Value of Production. The number and value of boots, shoes, 
and slippers made at factories in each State are shewn in the following table :— 


PRODUCTION OF BOOT AND SHOE FACTORIES, 1918. 


| { 
A N.S.W. | Vic. Q’land. ie Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. ’ 
Particulars. 1917-18. | 1917-18.| 1918. |1917-18.| i918. | i918, |C wealth. 


QuAntTITy (,000 OMITTED). 


Boots and shoes .. .. pairs 3,772 6,050 743 634 206 164 11,569 

Slippers BG .. pairs 473 206 34 32 2 DO 747 

Uppers a ve .. pairs 51 9 59 10 He 6 185 
VALUE. 


£ |1,853,317 |3,300,000 | 412,707 | 280,337 Lea 86,577 |6,035,787 


t d shoes .. at 
Bieper ; ae aa & 63,097 35,000 6,973 5,581 105 111,646 
Uppers a 58 ins £ 18,081 3,500 | 23,918 2,970 eee 1,587 50,056 


a Made for other than factory use. 
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24. Clothing (Tailoring and Slop) Factories—The importance of this industry in 
the several States and in the Commonwealth as a whole is shewn in the following table :— 
CLOTHING (TAILORING AND SLOP) FACTORIES, 1918. 


N.S.w.| Vic. | g’tana, s.a. | w.a. | 


Tas. C’wealth. 


aamas, 1917-18.|1917-18.| 1913. |1917-18.| 1918. | 1918. 
La : 
Number of factories Si Pe 4 426 435 129 129) 53 33 1,205 
Number of employees : Se 9,497 9,153) 3,080 2,172 829) 457 25,188 
Actual horse-power of engines employed 492 454 251 107 63 12 1,379 


Approx. value of land and buildings £ |1,028,897, 573,780 249,008 166,601) 102,995 61,045 2,182,326 
Approx. value of plant and machinery £ | 66,841 82,720, 31,443 14,456) 8,263 3,231 206,954 
Total amount of wages paid during year£ | 788,941 657,997/ 236,615 159,474) 75,703 35,626 1,954,356 
Value of fuel used .. ¥ £ 11,239 13,708) 4,261 3,959} 1,722 s 34,889 
Value of raw material worked up £ |1,340,324 1,533,075) 461,805) 250,483) 125,474 47,991)3,759,152 
Total value of output oa £ |2,563,571 2,648,371) 867,986) 492,323) 235,587 116,982 6,924,820 
Value added in process of manufacture £ 1,223,247 poxcrst 406,181) 241,840) sane rig ese 
| 


The considerable increases which have taken place in the prices of raw materials, 
and the lessened demand due to the absence of so many soldiers from Australia, were 
mainly responsible for the consistent decline of the tailoring and slop branch of the 
clothing industry during the past five years. 

As will be seen from the following table, the number of factories decreased by 137, 
and the number of employees by 5,777 since 1913. The total output shews an increase 
of £1,046,701, but this increase merely indicates the advance which has taken place in the 
price of clothing during recent years :— 


DEVELOPMENT OF CLOTHING (TAILORING AND SLOP) FACTORIES IN THE 
COMMONWEALTH FROM 19143 TO 1918. 


Items. 1913. 1914. 1915. | 1916. | 1917.a 1918. 
Number of factories r* ie 1,342 1,340 aad 1,274 1,248) 1,205 
Number of employees a oe 30,965 29,774 28/616! 28,232) 26,79! 25,188 
Actual horse-power of engines used... 1,201 1,257 1,323] 1,647) 1,426 1,379 
Approx. value of land and buildings £ | 2,212,346) 2,219,346 2,195,419) 2,058,674 2,234,022) 2,182,326 
Approx. value of plant and machinery £ | 191,752| 209,167; 214,967; 221,940) 216,718) 206,954 
Total amount of wages paid £ | 2,075,916, 1,979,088) 1,895,146) 1,889,195) 1,941,667) 1,954,356 
Value of fuel used .. ae £ 31,219) 31,825 $3,312) 34,767 36,052 34,889 
Value oj raw material worked up £ | 2,732,241) 2,864,893) 3,096,134) 3,403,019) 3,356,572) 3,759,152 
Value of final output ns £ | 5,878,119 5,953,001) 6,125,272 6,447,853 6,461,405] 6,924,820 
Value added in process of manufacture £ Ns B7G) 3,088,108 3,020,138) 8,044,834 itnciae 3,165,668 


a Including two dyeworks and cleaning establishments in Western Australia. 


25. Dressmaking and Millinery.—Particulars of dressmaking and millinery establish 
ments are given in the following table :— 


DRESSMAKING AND MILLINERY ESTABLISHMENTS, 1918. 


N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. |S, Aust. W. Aust.! Tas. | ,, 
Items. 1917-18.| 1917-18. | 1918. | 1917-18. i918. | 1918, | ©’Wealth. 
Number of factories wa se 300 459 52 45 49 15 920 
Number of employees .. oa 6,121 9,049 1,621 
syste "iain Sahih of engines em- ec — el oe 
ploye re on Pe 276 321 10 
or value of land and sis . - sm 
uildings 5 = 457,797 | 500,930 | 43,582 ; 
Approximate Se ge ee a 8 32,418 | 45,305 | 7,535 | 1,087,567 
machinery .. is £ 36,420 60,445 
Total amount of wages paid during i a ie gone fs oe 
year bi ee £| 347,234 | 474,000 | 71,957 | 87,082 | 41,438 |1 
Value of fuel used - £/ 3,754 | 8,905 540 "455 673 ae ere 
ana Lege ic worked up . ; Begs 1,053,070 | 111,103 | 57,479 | 66,983 | 23,689 1,884,886 
velus euied be ese - Fa 095,627 |1,821,898 | 216,053 | 114,925 | 114,363 | 42,708 3,405,574 
facture a - £| 523,065 | 768,828 | 104,950 | 57,446 47,380 | 19,019 | 1,520,688 
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The development of dressmaking and millinery establishments in the Commonwealth 
during the past five years is shewn in the following table :-— 


DEVELOPMENT OF DRESSMAKING AND MILLINERY ESTABLISHMENTS IN THE 
COMMONWEALTH FROM 1913 TO 1918. 


Items. ; 1913. | 1914. | 1915. | 1016. 1917. | 1918. 


Number of factories be 50 |! 995 | 991 | 892 890 932 920 
Number ot employees -» | 18,217 | 17,318 15,616 16,383 18 211 18,575 
Actual horse-power of engines “used a 376 | 410 428 509 ‘602 648 
Approx. value of land and buildings £ | 939,072 | 956,416 | 917,895 | 974,766 1,036,251} 1,087,567 
Approx. value of plant and machinery £ | 72,257 | 79,182 79,357 82,057 99,552 111.622 
Tot’! amount of wages paid £ | 772,748 | 759,221 | 714,131 749,377 873 269 986,440 
Value of fuel used .. £ 9,238 9164 9,440 10,746 13,341 14,227 
Value of raw material worked up £ |1,287,050 |1,272,420 |1,224,687 |1,266,755 | 1,595.495| 1,884,886 
Value of final output £ |2,492,105 |2,429,133 23364, 862 2,481,266 2,976,725) 3,405,574 
Value added in process of manufacture £ [22208 055 |1,156,713 > 140,175 |1,214,511 | 1,381,230, 1,520,688 


Despite the high prices, the dressmaking and millinery establishments in the 
Commonwealth continued to progress during the past five years. 

The number of employees, the actual horse-power of engines used, and the capital 
invested have all shewn increases since 1913, while the amount of salaries and wages 
paid advanced from £772,748 to £986,440, and the value of the final output from 
£2,492,105 to £3,405,574. 


26. Electrotyping, Stereotyping, Printing, and Binding.—The printing industry 
ranks high in importance among the manufactories of the Commonwealth. It affords 
employment for some 20,000 employees, and pays nearly £3,000,000 in salaries and wages. 
During 1918 the total value of the output amounted to £8,537,815. 

The following table gives particulars of these industries in each State for the 
year 1918 :— 


ELECTROTYPING, STEREOTYPING, PRINTING, AND BINDING ESTABLISHMENTS, 


1918. 
N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. |S. Aust.;/W. Aust.} Tas. ’ 
Ttems. 1917-18. | 1917-18.| 1918. |1917-18.| 1918. | 1913, |C’ Wealth. 
Number of factories . Ae 419 385 138 74 64 26 1,106 
Number of employees tahok 7,291 2,711 1,290 1,000 691 20,714 
Actual horse-power of engines 
employed | 4,182 3,738 1,220 1,011 699 236 11,086 
Approximate value of land and 
buildings £ 11,555,279 | 850,590 | 471,073 | 291,474 | 222,543 | 58,435 | 3,449,394 
Approximate value of plant and 
machinery £ |1,099,508 | 883,029 | 317,149 | 166,661 | 153,817 | 63,617 | 2,683,781 
Total amount of wages paid 
during year O 1,003,910 | 923,169 380,578 | 156,232 | 154,229 94,354 | 2,712,472 
Value of fuel used .. 31,330 27,894 15,679 6,932 5,625 2,203 89,663 
Value of raw materials worked 
up ac av £ /1,382,136 |1,399,918 | 399,256 | 221,108 | 190,348 | 97,653 | 3,690,419 
Total value of output £ | 3,106,394 |3,119,982 |1,120,380 | 494,299 | 460,853 | 235,907 | 8,537,815 
Value added in process of 
manufacture a £ | 1,724,258 1,720,064 | 721,124 | 273,191 | 270,505 | 138,254 | 4,847,396 


The development of electrotyping, stereotyping, printing, and binding in the 
Commonwealth since 1913 is shewn in the following table :— 


DEVELOPMENT OF ELECTROTYPING, STEREOTYPING, PRINTING, AND BINDING 
ESTABLISHMENTS IN THE COMMONWEALTH FROM 1913 TO 1918, 


Items. 1913. 1914. 1915. 1916. 1917. 1918. 
Number of establishments .. ae 1,076 1,093 1,093 1,094 1,093 1,106 
Number of employees ce 22,466 21,607 21,302 21,247 21,060 20,714 
Actual horse-power of engines WEG on 9,749 10,369 10,519 10,959 11,169 11,086 
5936,422 3,055,126 |3,081,872 | 3,346,985 |3,887,008 | 3,449,394 


Approx. value of land and buildings £ 
Approx. value of plant and machinery £ 
Total amount of wages paid £ 
Value of fuel used £ 
Value of raw materials worked up <£ 
Value of final output 5 
Value added in process of manufacture £ 


2 

2,496,490 2,592,391 |2,607,317 | 2,666,977 |2,664,637 | 2,683,781 
12,560,728 |2,581,214 |2,563,600 | 2,582,539 |2,676,220 | 2,712,472 
77,128 93,296 79,443 84,637 87,301 89,663 
2,073,843 2,235,159 |2,152,096 | 2,394,703 |3,112,140 | 3,690,419 
6,604,290 6,579,157 6,404, 426 | 6,849,373 |7,775,300 | 8,537,815 
4,530,447 (4,343,998 4,252,330 4,454,670 |4,663,160 | 4,847,396 
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The latter table furnishes evidence of the activities of the printing establishments 
during the last five years. Since 1913 considerable increases have taken place in 
practically all of the items enumerated above, the value of the final output advancing 
from £6,604,290 to £8,537,815, or more than 29 per cent., and this despite the fact 
that more than 1,000 of the employees in this industry were withdrawn for military 
purposes. 


27. Coach and Wagon Building Works.—This industry forms the principal branch of 
manufacture in Class XI. (see § 1, 3 above). The subjoined table gives particulars of 
factories in this branch of industry in each State. The returns include establishments 
for the manufacture of wheels, spokes, ete. 


COACH AND WAGON BUILDING WORKS, 1918. 


N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land. | S. Aust. W. Aust. Tas. O’wealth. 


items. 1917-18. 1917-18.) 1918. | 1917-18.) 1918. | 1918. 

Number of factories in sci 228 | 308 71 86 34 22 749 
Number of employees .. a 2,078 | 2,441 620 719 209 169 6,236 
Actual horse-power of engines em- j 

ployed 5 ae oe 1,297 | 703 224 461 149 69 2,903 
Approximate value of land and 

buildings ee te £ | 321,285 |257,990 | 69,204 | 92,750 50,660 | 25,217 817,196 
Approximate value of plant and | 

machinery .. £ 93,628 | 65,805 | 20,583 | 29,825 9,524 4,387 223,752 


Total amount of wages paid during 
year 7s wt £ | 232,096 | 241,768 | 61,859 | 65,973 27,867 15,052 644,615 
Value of fuel used 


ae £ | 10,645 9,857 1,262 3,517 2,066 506 27,853 
Value of raw material worked up £ | 261,856 | 300,441 | 79,706 | 80,552 $8,164 | 21,139 781,858 
Total value of output .. £ | 603,961 | 681,372 | 186,736 | 186,714 | 83,226 | 46,570 | 1,788,579 
epee added in process of manu- 
acture ‘ <i 


£ | 342,105 | 380,931 | 107,030 | 106,162 | 45,062 | 25,431 | 1,006,721 
| 


28. Furniture and Cabinet Making and Billiard Table Making.—These industries 
constitute the principal manufactures in Class XIII. (see § 1, 3 above). The following 
table gives particulars for each State :— 


FACTORIES FOR FURNITURE AND CABINET MAKING AND BILLIARD TABLE 
MAKING, 1918. 


N.S.W. Victoria.) Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust.) Tas. . 
ne 1917-18. 1917-18, 1918. |1917-18.! i918. | 1918, |C wealth. 
Number of factories ¥ - 182 197 68 30 | 31 9 517 
Number of employees... ‘- 2,557 1,956 1,129 742 376 248 7,008 
Actual horse-power of engines em- | 
ployed 2,020 1,177 658 835 | 370 169 6,229 


Approx. value of land and buildings £ | 322}314 | 225/860 | 99,782 | 66,801 | 66,715 |19,235 | 800,707 
Approx. value of plant and ma- 


chinery “s oe £ | 69,914 | 58,660 | 37,742 | 28,677 | 15,869 | 6,549 212 
Total amount of wages paid during ‘ - op 
SA £ 


year 8 | 319,177 | 202,871 | 128,452 | 88,026 | 49,783 | 22,895 811,204 
Value of fuel used + £)\ 9,333 4,901 2,943 2,281 1,520 531 21,509 
Value of raw material used £ | 400,260 | 294,812 | 175,815 | 85,579 | 67,306 | 23,955 | 1,047,727 
Total value of output £ | 842,732 | 614,586 | 378,960 205,743 | 134,850 | 62,777 | 2,239,648 


Value added in process of manu- 
: ts £ 


facture 442,472 | 319,774 | 203,145 | 120,164 | 67,544 | 38,822 | 1,191,921 


29. Electric Light and Power Works.—Particulars of the electric light and power 
works of the Commonwealth for latest date available are given in the subjoined table. 
In 1913 there were 209 establishments employing 3,046 hands, whose salaries and wages 
amounted to £447,299 ; in 1918 these had increased to 257 establishments, 3,533 hands, 


salaries and wages £605,817, while the value of output had increased during the five 
years from £2,292,719 to £3,030,491. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER WORKS, 1918. 
= 
iva. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | 8. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. 5 
— 1917-18. | 1917-18.| 1918. | 1917-18.| i918, | 1918, | C’Wwealth. 
Number of factories . . 56 125 WD 14 a 21 15 257 
Number of employees 1,249 1,167 359 35 92 2 53 
eran) horse-power of engines | : 4 a4 eee me oe 
employed 104,722 48,526 | 15,334 16,77 
appro Saas 305 and 5 6,778 | 31,047 | 19,0901 235,498 
uildings 1,049,201 | 365,680 | 40,365 155,718 | 183,2 
Appx, a. ee and 5 95,718 | 183,210 | 12,834 | 1,807,008 
machinery )2,160,568 |1,889,550 | 232,667 445,346 | 523,55 
Buea Pee paid 5 5,346 | 523,559 | 817,770 | 6,069,460 
during year 219,613 | 183,948 | 63,396 57,156 | 45,868 | 35,836 605,817 
Value of fuel used .. € 425,033 | 177,957 | 41,626 58,734 83,206 13,699 800,255 
Total value of output £ 1,321,112 760,117 | 335,863 228,881 | 245,362 | 139,156 | 3,030,491 
{ 


30. Gas and Coke Works.—There are gas works in operation in nearly all the chief 


towns in the Commonwealth. In New South Wales there are thirteen and in Queensland 
two coke factories which are worked as separate industries. 
particulars of gas and coke works in each State :— 


GAS AND COKE WORKS, 1918. 


The subjoined table gives 


Tees N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. |W. Aust 
= 1917-18. | 1917-18. 1918. 1917-18. 1918. 
| 
| | 
| | 
Number of factories .. ote 58 | 47 18 5 4 
Number of employees 1,971 2,089 593 459 60 
Actual horse-power of engines | 
employed 5,154 | 1,969 174 604 42 
Approx. value of land and | | 
buildings £ |1,024,368 | 478,020 | 192,238 17,997 a 
Approx. value of plant and 
machinery £ 1,956,425 1,376,560 | 961,986 | 479,032 a 
Total amount of wages paid 
during year * 308,600 | 375,181 | 104,985 Ts,00. a 
Value of fuel used .. : 86,341 5,262 10,900 Hs 149 a 
Value of raw material used £| 790,091 454,549 | 108,304 82,065 a 
Total value of output £ |1,969,280 1,263,030 367,336 267,709 a 
Value added in process of manu- 
facture se 1,179,189 | 808,481 | 259,032 | 185,644 a 


C’wealth, 
b 


134 
5,323 


7,966 
1,773,112 
5,000,607 

901,396 
122,846 
1,4*4,872 
4,005,876 
2,521,004 


a Information not available for publication. 


production of gas and coke works in each State during the year 1918 :— 


PRODUCTION OF GAS AND COKE WORKS, 1918. 


6 Including Western Australia and Tasmania. 


The following table gives particulars regarding the quantity and value of the 


So a ga ce pera stom torer aioe Worm ane 
QUANTITY. 

Gas made 1,000 cub. ft. | 6,539,334 | 4,505,847 |1,052,575 a 169,342 a 613,193,834 
Coke tons | 648,714 | 200,660 | ¢45,131 a 7,512 a 0947,330 
VALUE. 

Gas £ | 1,127,188 | 1,000,000 | 291,886 a 47,798 a 62,721,331 
Coke £ | 587,568 | 175,000 | 41,914 a 10,913 a 866,254 
Coat USED. 

Coal aC .. tony | 1,002,170 | 318,560 | 90,301 a 14,525 a 1,494,102 


a Not available for publication. 


b Including South Australia and Tasmania. 
ce Exclusive of particulars for Coke Works. 
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SECTION XIV. 
WATER CONSERVATION AND IRRIGATION. 
§ 1. Artesian Water. 


1. General.—tIn every country in which droughts are recurrent, there are few 
problems the solution of which is of greater importance than that of an adequate system 
of water conservation. Much has been done in the Commonwealth so far as the supply 
of water to centres of population is concerned, and a description of several of the 
metropolitan water works will be found herein, viz., in the section dealing with Local 
Government. In May, 1912, an Interstate Conference on artesian water was held in 
Sydney, at which it was agreed that combined Governmental action should be taken 
with reference to delimitation of the artesian basin, hydrographic survey, analyses and 
utilisation of artesian water, &c. (See map on page 559.) 

(i) The Great Australian Artesian Basin. In speaking of the “ Great Australian 
Artesian Basin,” the area is understood which includes (a) considerably more than 
one-half of Queensland, taking in practically all that State lying west of the Great 
Dividing Range, with the exception of an area in the north-west contiguous to the 
Northern Territory ; (b) a considerable strip of New South Wales along its northern 
boundary and west of the Great Dividing Range; and (c) the north-eastern part of South 
Australia proper, together with the extreme south-eastern corner of the Northern 
Territory. This basin (shewn approximately by the map on page 559) is said to be 
the largest yet discovered, and measures about 569,000 square miles, of which 376,000 
square miles are in Queensland, 90,000 square miles in South Australia, 83,000 square 
miles in New South Wales, and 20,000 square miles in the Northern Territory. The 
area of the intake beds is estimated at 60,010 square miles, viz., 50,000 square miles 
in Queensland and 10,010 square miles in New South Wales. A description of the basin 
and its geological formation will be found in previous issues of the Year Book 
(see No. 6, p. 569). 

(ii) The Western Australian Basins. The Western Australian Basins fall naturally 
within five distinct groups, viz., the Eucla Basin, in the extreme south-east of the State, 
extending well into South Australia along the shores of the Great Australian Bight ; 
the Coastal Plain Basin, west of the Darling Range; the North-West Basin, between the 
Murchison and Ashburton Rivers; the Gulf Basin, between Cambridge Gulf and Queen’s 
Channel; and the Desert Basin, between the De Grey and Fitzroy Rivers. The boring 
operations in these basins are referred to hereinafter (see page 553.) 

The Recent and Tertiary strata which enter Western Australia at its eastern border, 
and which have a prevailing dip towards the Great Australian Bight, form the Eucla 
artesian water area. But where boring operations have been undertaken, the water has 
been found to be salt or brackish, and there are other conditions affecting the supply, such 
2s local variations in the thickness of the beds, their relative porosity, and the unevenness 
of the floor upon which they rest, which, so far, have not been examined with sufficient 
thoroughness to enable many particulars to be given in regard to this basin. 

In the Coastal Plain Basin to the west of the Darling Ranges artesian boring has, 
on the other hand, been carried on successfully for many years. 

(iii) The Murray River Basin. The Murray River basin extends over south-western 
New South Wales, north-western Victoria, and south-eastern South Australia. It is 
bounded on the west by the azoic and palwozoic rocks of the Mount Lofty and other 
ranges, extending northwards from near the mouth of the Murray to the Barrier Ranges, 
and on the east and north-east by the ranges of Victoria and New South Wales. This 
tertiary water-basin is occupied by a succession of sedimentary formations, both porous 
and impervious. It is of interest to note that the waters of the Murray River are partly 
supplied by influx from the water-bearing beds of this basin; this is proved by the fact 
that, at low water, springs are observed at certain places flowing into it from beneath 
the limestone cliffs from Pyap Bend downwards. Similar springs exist along the courses 
of other branches of the River Murray system, where they cut through the tertiary 


formation. On the Victorian side several bores have been put down, and water has 
been struck at various levels. 
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(iv) Plutonic or Meteoric Waters. In previous Year Books will be found the theory 
of Professor Gregory! as to the origin of the water in the Australian artesian basin, 
together with the objections held thereto by a former Government Geologist of New 
South Wales.2 (See Year Book No. 6, p. 570.) 

(v) Particulars of Artesian and Sub-artesian Bores. The following table gives 
particulars of artesian and sub-artesian bores in each State and in the Northern 
Territory :— 


COMMONWEALTH AND STATES.a—PARTICULARS OF ARTESIAN AND 
SUB-ARTESIAN BORES, 1918-19. 


Particulars. N.S.W. Victoria. | Q’land. |S. Aust.d | W. Aust. | N. Ter. Total. 
Bores existing Ra NOP} 498 309 3,578 | 142 115 isl 4,793 
Total depth bored 55 feet | 825,347 84,800 3,306,789 | 109,398 | 121,036 45,000 | 4,492,370 
Daily flow .. ,000 gals. ¢90,068 b | 429,708 | e13,159 | 32,071 700 b 
Depth at which artesian water | | | 
was struck— | | | 

Maximum oe feet 4,338 700 | 6,000 | 4,850 | 44,016 | 2 6,000 

Minimum ceaeteetay 89 150 | 10 55 | d175 ys ee { 10 
Temperature of low— | | | 

Maximum ae Hahr, 140 [Dawes 210 | 208 d140 b 6210 

Minimum sackabs: | 74 b 81 | 82 | d60 b c60 

a There are no artesian bores in Tasmania. b Not available. c Incomplete. d Government 
bores only. e Exclusive of tow from pumping bores. f There is only one artesian bore in Northern 


Territory ; water struck at 1,250 feet. 


2. New South Wales.—({i) Artesian Water Supply. The New South Wales portion 
of the great Australian basin, comprising approximately 70,000 square miles, is situated 
in the north-western portion of the State. Artesian boring in New South Wales dates 
from 1879, when a private bore was put down on the Kallara pastoral holding, between 
Bourke and Wilcannia. The first Government bore was that at Goonery, on the Bourke- 
Wanaaring road, completed in 1884, 

The following statement shews the extent of the work which has been successfully 
effected by the Government and by private owners up to 30th June, 1919 :— 


NEW SOUTH WALES ARTESIAN BORES, 1919. 


Gores. | Flowing. Pumping. | Total. Total Depth. 
For Public Watering-places, Artesian 
Wells, etc. ae ae sell 120 35 155 321,229 
For Country Towns Water.Supply Rg 2 1 3 4,354 
For Improvement Leases aC ere 37 4 4] 65,027 
Total Government Bores some 159 40 199 390,610 
Private Bores | 218 81 299 | 434,737 
| 


The average depth is 2,060 feet in the case of Government bores, and of private bores 
1,470 feet, and it ranges from 89 to 4,338 feet. The two deepest wells in New South 
Wales are those at Boronga, in the County of Stapylton, with a depth of 4,338 feet and a 
present outflow of 941,887 gallons ; and at Dolgelly, in the Parish of Carennga, in County 


1. Bee J. W. Gregory, F.R.S., D.Se. : * The Dead Heart of Australia,’’ London, John Murray, 1906; 
“The Flowing Wells of Central Australia,” Geogr. Journ., July and August, 1911. 
2. E. F. Pittman, A.R.S.M., formerly Government Geologist of New South Wales ; “ Problems of the 
Artesian Water Supply of Australia, with special reference to Professor Gregory’s Theory.” (Clarke 
Memorial Lecture, delivered before the Royal Society of New South Wales, 31st October, 1907); “‘ The 
Great Australian Artesian Basin,” Sydney, 1914; ‘* The Composition and Porosity of the Intake Beds of 


the Great Australian Artesian Basin,” Sydney, 1915. 
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Stapylton, with a depth of 4,086 feet, and a present discharge of 548,803 gallons per day. 
The largest flow at the present time is that at the Wirrah bore, in the County of Benarba, 
which yields 1,168,710 gallons a day, and has a depth of 3,578 feet. 

Of the 547 bores which have been sunk, 377 are flowing, and give an aggregate 
discharge of 90,068,275 gallons per day ; 121 bores give a pumping supply, the balance of 
49 being failures; the total depth bored represents 887,436 feet. 

The flow from 73 bores is utilised for supplying water for stock on holdings 
served in connexion with Bore Water Trusts or Artesian Districts under the Water Act 
of 1912. The total flow from these bores amounts to 35,728,424 gallons per day, 
watering an area of 4,360,167 acres by means of 2,666 miles of distributing channels. The 
average rating by the Bore Trusts to repay the capital cost with 4 per cent. interest 
in twenty-eight years, is 1.5d. per acre, including the cost of maintenance and 
administration. 

In the majority of cases the remaining bores are used by pastoralists for stock 
watering purposes only, but in a few instances the supply is utilised in connexion with 
country towns. 

The watering of the north-western country by means of bore water has largely 
increased the carrying capacity of the land; and, what is of perhaps greater importance, 
it has made comparatively small pastoral holdings practicable in country previously 
confined almost entirely to the operations of companies holding immense areas. 

It having been determined that multiplicity of bores is the chief factor governing 
the annual decrease in bore flows, and also that limiting the discharge from a bore will 
prolong its flowing life, action has been taken to prevent any waste by controlling the 
bore flow to actual requirements. It is cunfidently anticipated that this action will 
materially reduce the rate of decrease in the future. 


(ii) Shallow Boring. The scheme described in Official Year Book No. 9 (p. 520) 
for assisting settlers by sinking shallow bores has met with considerable success. 

Operations commenced with one plant only, but the number has been increased 
gradually until 21 plants are at work. 

A large number of applications from settlers wishing to take advantage of the liberal 
conditions offered under the regulations has been received, and further applications are 
coming to hand daily, consequently the plants now in use will probably be insufficient 
to cope with the demand. Out of 372 bores put in hand up to 30th June, 1919, 47 have 
proved failures. 

There can be no question that the added value of the holdings represented by the 
bores already put down is considerably in excess of their cost, and as fairly conclusive 
evidence of this, it might be stated that in several instances the Government Savings 
Bank has, on completion of a bore, made the settler a sufficient advance to enable him 
to pay the total cost in cash. 

In addition to the work carried out under the Shallow Boring Regulations outlined 
above, shallow boring plants have sunk 19 bores in the Pilliga scrub and on Crown lands 
for the Lands and Forestry Departments. 

The fact that of the bores put down in the Pilliga scrub, 42 are giving a flowing 
supply, adds much to their value, and is of special interest as indicating the possibility 
of tapping a small and hitherto unknown artesian basin. 


(iii) Private Artesian Bores. Much has been done in the way of artesian boring by 
private enterprise. As far as can be ascertained, 324 private bores have been undertaken 
in New South Wales, of which 25 were failures. The yield of the flowing bores is 


estimated at 39 million gallons per day. No data are available regarding the 
pumping bores. 


3. Victoria.—Victoria lies altogether outside the Great Australian Artesian Basin, and 
as water is generally available from surface or shallow underground supplies, there has 
not been much occasion for artesian boring. As early as 1880, however, an artesian well 
was bored at Sale, which gave a large supply of water of fair quality before it failed 
through corrosion of the casing. In 1905 a new bore was put down, which at a depth 
of 277 feet yielded sufficient water to fill Lake Guthridge, a local depression. But: as the 
water was impure, and contained an excess of sulphuretted hydrogen, boring operations 
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were continued to 520 feet, when the lowering of the casing shut off the supply of water. 
A further bore was then put down at some distance from the first, and this, at a depth of 
238 feet, yielded a fresh and clear water supply of about 145,000 gallons per day. 
Corrosion troubles occurred here also, and at the end of 1912 a third bore was put down 
to a depth of 235 feet, artesian flows being struck at 187 feet and 235 feet. Towards 
the end of 1915 a flow of 200,000 gallons per day was struck at a depth of 125 feet on 
the Powerscourt Estate, near Maffra. Other bores are being put down in the locality. 


Largely due to the failure of surface supplies in the drought of 1878 to 1886, no 
less than 499 bores were, before the end of 1888, put down by shire councils aided by the 
Government. The total depth bored was 40,000 feet; fresh water was struck in 78 
instances ; 47 yielded brackish but usable water; 229 were salt, while the balance were 
dry. The bores covered practically the whole of the settled portions of Northern and 
North-western Victoria and parts of Gippsland. 


In the late eighties a number of bores were put down in the north-western part of 
the State, varying from 200 to over 2,000 feet in depth, but without any notable success. 
In 1897 a Board reported on boring for artesian water supply in the Mallee country, but 
this report was adverse, except as regards the extreme northern portion thereof. In 1906 
eight bores were put down on the Overnewton Estate, Maribyrnong, to depths varying 
from 147 to 272 feet ; small supplies of good and medium water for stock purposes were 
obtained, but only one of the wells yielded water fit for domestic purposes. In 1908 
boring was commenced in the Mallee country near the border east of Pinnaroo in South 
Australia, and a line of bores from the Border to Kow Plains has proved the existence of 
a large sheet of underground water. Altogether, 88 bores have been successful in striking 
fresh water, and their depths vary from 155 to 752 feet, the water rising to within from 
207 to 6 feet of the surface. In three instances the bores flow, the water rising from 
4 to 17 feet above the surface. The fresh water extends nearly as far east as the 
142nd meridian, and its northern limit is approximately the 35th parallel. 

At 30th June, 1919, the number of existing bores in use in Victoria was 309, from 
which supplies are obtained by pumping. The total depth bored amounted to 84,800 
feet, while the maximum and minimum depths at which water was struck were 700 
and 150 feet respectively. The figures include also about 140 existing private bores, 
with a total depth of about 30,000 feet. 


4. Queensland.—A return relating to the 30th June, 1919, classifies the Queensland 
artesian bores under the following headings :— 


: Sub- | ee poe 
sunk by Soe lbp eae 
| | Supplies. | Uncertain, 
Government .. s zy 63 74 116 253 
Local governing authorities a0 Sous 16 21) 17 54 
Private owners 1,139 | 1,212 920 3,271 
el aie Se 
Mouser ne ot 1,218 | 1,307 1,053 3,578 


| 


Of the 1,218 flowing bores, 129 were of less than 10,000 gallons per day ; 277 from 
10,001 to 100,000 gallons; 522 from 100,001 to 500,000 gallons; 274 from 500,001 to 
1,500,000 gallons; 13 from 1,500,001 to 2,000,000 gallons; and 3 from 2,000,001 gallons 
upwards. The deepest well was about 40 miles west of Blackall, lying east of the 
Barcoo River; this had a depth of 6,576 feet, and was stated to yield 107,300 gallons 
daily. Further sinking is in progress. The flow is, of course, a comparatively small 
one, many wells yielding, when uncontrolled, from one to three million gallons a day. 
The waters of many of the wells have been analysed, and some found suitable for 
wool-scouring only, others are suitable for watering stock but not for irrigation, owing to 
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the presence of alkali; others again serve for both stock and irrigation, while some, such 
as those containing sulphuretted hydrogen, are not of any use. Water fit for stock may 
generally be said to be “safe” for domestic purposes in spite of its slightly mineral] 
taste. The wells yielding the mineral waters known as “‘Helidon Spa,” “‘ Boonah Spa,” 
and ‘‘ Junot Spa,” which are much in use in Queensland and New South Wales, are 
shallow wells from 60 to 200 feet in depth. 

The following table shews particulars as to Queensland bores at the end of June, 
1919 :— 


QUEENSLAND ARTESIAN AND SUB-ARTESIAN BORES, 30th JUNE, 1919. 


State and Local | Private. Total. 


Particulars. Authorities. | | 
Bores existing .. < 3 No. 307 | 3,271 | 3,578 
Total depth bored re 4 feet 258,781 | 3,048,008 | 3,306,789 
Daily flow Ae, ye .. gallons 35,338,480 | 394,369,670 _ 429,708,150 
Depth at which artesian water was struck— 
Maximum .. i esky © 4,256 | 6,000 
Minimum... in i geets | 167 | 10 
Temperature of flow— 
Maximum .. a ee eT 198 | 210 
Minimum .. ae .. °Fahr. 84 | 81 


5. South Australia.—There were in South Australia 142 Government bores existing 
at 30th June, 1919, of which 35 were artesian and 107 sub-artesian, There are 106 
under 1,000 feet in depth, 22 from 1,000 to 2,000 feet; 6 from 2,000 to 3,000 feet; 5 
from 3,000 to 4,000 feet, and 3 over 4,000 feet. The deepest flowing bore was at 
Patchawarra, on the Farina to Haddon, via Innamincka, route, measuring 5,458 feet, 
but now yielding only 50 gallons per day. The maximum flow, viz., 1,250,000 gallons, 
is obtained at Coonie Creek, east of Lake Frome. 


The following table shews particulars as to South Australian bores at 30th June, 
1919 :— 


SOUTH AUSTRALIAN BORES, 1919. 


Particulars. bh rae 
Bores existing .. ¥ <i at ae si | 142 
Total depth bored ee ht Ka a ae feet | 109.398 
Daily flow <a - ae : .. gallons | (a) 
Depth at which water was struck— 
Maximum .. 7 e, a aE Sy feet | 4,850 
Minimum .. ae Ps er or 66, feet | 55 
Temperature of flow— ; 
Maximum .. es .; a = «. “abr, 208 
Minimum .. Js on ae Ae .. °Fabr. | 82 
Total cost of construction of bores up to 30th June, 1919 ve .. | £294,657 
Expenditure during year on boring operations ax vt a £5,682 


(a) Not available. 


(i) Bores between the Murray and the Eustern Boundary of the State. The sinking 
of bores across the Ninety-mile Desert between the Murray and the Victorian boundary 
was commenced in 1886 at Coonalpyn; with the exception, however, of salt water at 
55 feet, no success was met with. Ki Ki bore was sunk in 1887, and at 361 feet a good 
supply of water fit for stock was struck. ‘Tintinarra bore was sunk in 1887; it was 
artesian when first tapped. The water was found to be fit for locomotive engines and is 
still used for that purpose. The bore at Emu Flat was also sunk in 1887. In 1904 a 
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bore was sunk at Cotton, and numerous successful bores have since been put down by 
the Public Works Department, and subsequently by residents of the district. The 
water rises to a distance from the surface of from 15 to 320 feet, and the maximum 
quantity obtained per diem is 48,000 gallons at the Gosden bore. Several wells, ranging 
in depth from 55 to 221 feet, have also been sunk in this district. The latest Government 
bores are Kumara in the Hundred of Kingsford, and Perponda in the Hundred of 
Vincent. The former has a depth of 240 feet, and the water, which is in large supply, 
rises to within about 96 feet of the surface. The latter is 300 feet in depth, and the 
water rises to within 56 feet of the surface. The water is fresh, containing about 2 oz. 
salts and other solid matter per gallon. 


(ii) Bores West of Oodnadatta. A series of bores has been sunk, beginning with 
Breaden bore, 20 miles west of Oodnadatta, which was put down in 1911. The others 
since put down in this district are at Gypsum, Imbitcha, Mirackina, Raspberry Creek, 
Appreetinna, Wintinna, and Marla. Of these, the only artesian supply is at Raspberry 
Creek, where 1,000,000 gallons per day of good water are obtained. The depths of these 
bores range from 280 feet at Mirackina to 1,122 feet at Breaden, and the water from all 
of them is good. 


(iii) Other New Bores. New bores are being sunk at Montecollina on the Innamincka 
track, about 6 miles north of Box Flat; Stuart’s Range, about 90 miles west of William 
Creek; and Mount Sarah on the Marree to Charlotte Waters route. 


(iv) Eyre Peninsula. From time to time bores have been sunk on Eyre Peninsula, 
but with little success. In some instances, stock water (1} ozs. salts to the gallon) was 
obtained, but this only occurred on the Nullarbor plains. In all other cases the water 
struck was far too salt to be used. Consequently the supply of water is now principally 
from catchments. A number of reservoirs have been constructed to hold from 1,000,000 
to 9,000,000 gallons each. Many underground tanks have been built to contain from 
40,000 up to 500,000 gallons each. 


6. Western Australia.—The work by which the Government of Western Australia 
provides a permanent supply of water to Kalgoorlie, Boulder and adjacent districts on 
the eastern goldfields comes properly under the heading of “ Water Supply Works.” 
A description of this undertaking is fully given in previous issues of the Year Book. 
(See No. 6, p. 576.) 

In August, 1912, the administration of the Goldfields Water Supply and of the 
Mines Water Supply was transferred to a newly established Water Supply, Sewerage 
and Drainage Department. The statistics in connection with this department will be 
found in the section of this book dealing with Local Government. 

The following table shews particulars as to Western Australian artesian bores at 
30th June, 1919 :— 


WESTERN AUSTRALIAN ARTESIAN BORES, 30th JUNE, 1919. 


Particulars. State. | —-~Private. Total. 

Bores existing a. ae ne aiden 66 49 115 
Total depth  _—.... . .. feet 81,092 39,944 | 121,036 
Daily flow. . ae ae gallons | 23,864,700 8,206,700 | 32,071,400 
Depth at which artesian water was struck— | 

Maximum oe oF a8 feet 4,016 | (a) 

Minimum 4: ie ae feet 175 | (a) | 
Temperature of flow— | 

Macca ue aif eeeealins 140 (a) | 

Minimum i a oo dalbeilonn 60 | (a) 


(a) Not available. 


To 30th June, 1919, the total number of Government bores was 66, and there were 
approximately 49 private bores recorded in addition. The total cost of construction 
of State bores to 30th June, 1918, was about £140,128, of which amount £1,537 was 
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expended during the twelve months ended 30th June, 1918. The maximum outflow, 
4,000,000 gallons per day, was obtained at Leederville in connection with the Metropolitan 
Water Supply at 2,097 feet. 

The boring operations which have been carried out in the artesian basins along the 
West Australian Coast are as follows :— 


(i) The Coastal Plain Basin or Perth Area, which, generally speaking, extends from 
Cape Leeuwin to Dongarra, and from which the Metropolitan Water Supply is largely 
drawn, yields a supply of water mostly fresh and suitable for domestic purposes, though 
towards the north it becomes brackish and is only suitable for stock. 


There are 57 bores in the Metropolitan District, several of which have been put 
down to augment the hills supply and the domestic supply of the suburbs, and Fremantle 
is largely dependent upon this source. 


(ii) The North-west Basin or Carnarvon Area may be said to extend from Gantheaume 
Bay in the south to Onslow in the north, and embraces a very large tract of ideal sheep 
country. 


Many private bores have been put down on sites which permit of the gravitation of 
the water for miles, and, by this means, a very considerable area has been put under 
stock. Some remarkable flows have been obtained and, in one case, at a depth of 300 feet 
a flow reputed to be 3,000,000 gallons per day was struck, the water being suitable for 
stock. In all, about 27 bores have been put down. 


(iii) The Gulf Basin or Broome Area. So far very little development work has been 
done. Artesian bores have been put down in the town site, and the domestic requirements 
of the town are entirely supplied from this source. The area extends from Condon in 
the south-west to the Meda River beyond Derby in the north, and for a considerable 
distance inland. So far only 5 bores have been sunk, 2 being at Broome and 2 at Derby, 
and 1 on the telegraph line on the road between Derby and Hall’s Creek, about 67 
miles inland, 


(iv) Eucla Area, This area extends from Eucla, on the South Australian border, 
to west of Israelite Bay. So far, beyond the bores put down on the route of the 
Trans-Australian Railway, very little has been done in proving the resources of this 
area, In 1902 the first bore was sunk, about 35 miles north of Madura, and sub-artesian 
water struck at 430 feet, at an elevation of 400 feet above sea level. Following upon 
this, a deep bore was put down at Madura, below the cliff and nearer the coast, when an 
artesian supply of stock water was obtained at a depth of 2,101 feet, yielding 31,000 
gallons per day. This was followed later with about 20 bores along the survey line of 
the proposed railway, which runs east and west about 90 miles inland. These bores 
were put in at intervals between the 205 mile peg and the South Australian border, and 
ranged in depth between 323 and 1,344 feet. In most instances only stock water was 
struck at depths varying between 300 and 1,300 feet, and the largest estimated supply 
was about 10,000 gallons per day. 


7. Northern Territory.—tIn the Northern Territory, bores to the number of 151 were 
put down up to 30th June, 1919, 45 belonging to the Commonwealth Government. This 
number does not include bores put down by hand-boring plants for test purposes. One 
bore is artesian, and 150 give a pumping supply. The cost of construction and equipment 
of the Government bores exceeded £20,000. The total depth bored in State and private 
bores was 45,000 feet. Maximum depths were 1,474 feet in State, and 1,760 feet in 
private bores, and minimum depths were 110 feet and 60 feet respectively. 


§ 2. Irrigation Schemes. 


; 1. General.—Australia’s first experiments in irrigation were made with the object of 
bringing under cultivation areas in which an inadequate rainfall rendered agricultural 
and even pastoral occupations precarious and intermittent, and, although these original 
settlements have for the most part proved fairly successful, most of the States, instead 
of promoting new settlement in unoccupied regions, are adopting the policy of making 
existing settlement closer, by repurchasing big estates and large farms, subdividing 
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them into holdings of suitable sizes for cultivation, and selling the land upon easy terms 
of payment. It is in connexion with this Closer Settlement policy that the special value 
of irrigation is recognised. 


2. New South Wales.—(i) Water Conservation and Irrigation Works. The provision 
of an adequate water supply for other than domestic purposes is essential to the well-being 
of all primary industries, and particularly in a country liable to dry seasons which affect 
extensive areas. A large portion of the State receives an adequate and regular rainfall, 
but there is a considerable extent of country where all the factors exist which are requisite 
for success in agricultural pursuits excepting only a constant water supply. The 
recognition of the fact that the area suitable for cultivation might be extended largely 
by a comprehensive system of water conservation and irrigation has induced the 
Government to undertake various detached works and schemes, which will constitute 
portion of the ultimate irrigation system necessary to serve the whole State. 


The system, and the works necessary to its maintenance and development, within 
the State of New South Wales, are under the control of the Water Conservation and 
Irrigation Commission, which consists of the Minister for Agriculture for the time being 
as Chairman, and two other Commissioners. The works controlled by the Commission 
include the great Murrumbidgee Irrigation Scheme, the small irrigation settlements at 
Hay and Wentworth, natural works of water conservation, shallow boring for settlers, 
and water trusts and artesian bore trusts operating under the Water Act. The Commission 
has control also of storages and diversions of water by private persons for purposes of 
conservation and irrigation. 


(ii) Murrumbidgee Irrigation Scheme. The main features of the scheme include 
the storage dam across the Murrumbidgee to retain the floodwaters, which will be released 
for use lower down the river during the dry summer months; a movable diversion weir, 
about 240 miles below the dam, to turn the required amount of water from the river into 
the main canal; a main canal, leaving the river near the weir; four main branch canals ; 
and a series of subsidiary canals and distributing channels through the area to be 
irrigated ; bridges, checks, regulators and other structures throughout the entire system, 
and meters for measuring the volume allowed to each farm. Towns and villages, also 
roadways to serve each farm, and a general surface drainage system, are also included in 


this scheme. 


_ The site of the storage dam is at Burrinjuck, three miles below the confluence of the 
Murrumbidgee and Goodradighee Rivers. The dam wall is being constructed of cyclopean 
masonry and concrete, and when completed will have a maximum height of 240 feet, and 
will impound the waters in a lake covering 12,740 acres. Ample water is being stored to 
meet the requirements of the farms already occupied, and to allow of water being drawn 
off during the summer months to augment the natural flow of the river for the benefit 
of riparian holders down stream. The reservoir will have a capacity of 33,612 million 
cubic feet, or 771,641 acre feet, the catchment area being about 5,000 square miles, 
drained by three principal streams—the Murrumbidgee, Goodradigbee, and Yass Rivers— 
up which the water will be backed, when the dam is full, to distances of 41 miles, 
15 miles, and 22 miles respectively. Direct communication between Burrinjuck and the 
Main Southern railway has been provided by the construction of a 2-ft. gauge line from 
Goondah, a distance of 26 miles. 

The diversion weir is situated at Berembed, about 40 miles by river and 19 miles in 
a direct line above the town of Narrandera. It is founded on a solid granite bar extending 
across the river, and has a length over all of 270 feet between abutments, divided -into 
a sluiceway 40 feet wide in the clear; a lock chamber, 40 feet wide, capable of taking 
barges up to 100 feet in length; and 55 channoine wickets, manipulated from a punt 
moored up-stream. During the winter freshets the wickets are lowered, thus affording 
a clear water-way in the river channel. 


The main canal branches from the river just above the weir, and, after passin 
through Narrandera, continues in a north-westerly direction, skirting the hills abutting 
on the plains. A scheme for enlarging the main canal to double its present capacity 
(1,000 cubic feet per second) has been approved by Parliament and the work is now in 
progress. The principal canals are the Gogeldrie canal, which off-takes at 47 miles from 
Berembed, and runs approximately parallel to the Narrandera-Hay railway through 
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the Yanco area; the Mirrool branch canal, which off-takes at 78 miles from Berembed 
and supplies portion of the Mirrool area; and the Northern branch canal now under 
construction, which off-takes at 76 miles from Berembed. 


The irrigation area is situated on the northern side of the Murrumbidgee River, 
where it is anticipated that there will ultimately be upwards of 200,000 acres under 
irrigation in blocks devoted to fruit and vegetable growing, dairying, stock-raising, etc. 
With the aid of irrigation the soil and climate of these areas are suitable for the production 
of apricots, peaches, nectarines, prunes, pears, plums, almonds, melons, cantaloups, 
and citrus fruits, also wine and table grapes, raisins, sultanas, figs, olives, and most 
varieties of vegetables and fodder crops. Dairying and pig-raising are already being 
successfully undertaken by settlers in the areas. 


The first area made available for settlement was in the vicinity of Yanco Siding on 
the Hay railway line. The second, which is situated on the northern side of the Mirrool] 
Creek, is served by the branch railway from Cootamundra, which now terminates at 
Griffith, but which it is proposed to extend to Hillston. 


Further areas are being thrown open for settlement as the construction works are 
completed. Farms varying in size from 2 acres to over 200 acres have been made 
available. The “ water right”? or number of “acre feet’? of water allotted to each 
holding is specified when the holding is notified as available for application. An “ acre 
foot ” of water means such a quantity, 12 inches deep, as would cover an area of one acre. 
The cost of water supplied by gravitation is five shillings per acre foot. The charge for 
water is reduced during the early years. For the first year the charge is 2s, 6d. per acre 
foot, thereafter increased annually by sixpence per acre foot until in the sixth and 
following years the full rate of five shillings becomes payable. The average 
horticultural farm is from 15 to 25 acres, but to suit the requirements of dairymen and 
other stock farmers, blocks of larger areas have been made available. These comprise 
non-irrigable or “dry” areas, in addition to the irrigable portion. Some of these 
larger farms are 200 acres or upwards in extent, but the maximum water right 
allowed in respect of any of these larger farms is 80 acre feet. Additional water 
may be obtained, if available, by arrangement. 


The conditions for the disposal of irrigation blocks are contained in the Crown Lands 
Consolidation Act of 1913, and Amending Acts. Any person of or over the age of 
sixteen years, if a male, or eighteen years if a female (other than a married woman not 
living apart from her husband under decree of judicial separation), or two or more such 
persons jointly, may apply for a farm or block. A married woman, not judicially separated 
from her husband, may, however, if she be not subject to any other statutory disquali- 
fication, (a) acquire by way of transfer, with the consent of the Minister, out of her own 
moneys, a lease within an irrigation area ; (b) continue to hold a lease which she held 
before her marriage ; (c) hold a lease which may devolve on her by will or intestacy of a 
deceased person. The tenure is perpetual leasehold. 


The improvement conditions attached to the farm holdings include fencing, planting 
trees for windbreaks, construction of dwellings, and destruction of noxious plants. 


Subject to such conditions as to security and terms of repayment as the Commission 
may think fit to impose, settlers may obtain an advance, or have payment of amounts 


owing suspended. Such advances are limited to the total amount of funds made available 
by Parliament for this purpose. 


The Government Savings Bank Commissioners have statutory power to make loans 
upon mortgage of irrigation farm leases, and many settlers have already obtained help 


from the Bank. Concessions in railway fares and freights are made on New South 
Wales railways to bona fide applicants for land. 


A large area of land on both the Yanco and Mirrool sections of the areas has been 
specially reserved for discharged soldiers, and camps have been established at which 
selected applicants are accommodated, and after satisfactory service for a period of three 
months, are eligible to apply for farms. While in camp soldiers are employed upon 
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clearing and other work in connexion with the development of their blocks, and are 
paid award rates while so engaged. Tent accommodation is provided, but occupants of 
the camp must be prepared to make their own arrangements with regard to camp 
equipment and catering. Upon taking up residence on their farms these settlers 
will, subject to their intelligent and energetic use of the advances made, as well as 
their own labour, in the improvement of their farms, be provided with funds up to £625 
to enable them to develop their holdings, and in addition thereto such further advances 
may be made from time to time as found necessary to bring the farms to a proper stage 
of productiveness. All payments for rent, etc., and repayments of advances will be 
suspended in the case of fruit farms for five years and in the case of dairy farms for two 
years from the date of granting of the farm. ‘The total indebtedness including interest 
will then become payable by instalments extending over a period of twenty years. 


Towns and villages have been established at centres of the Yanco and Mirrool 
Irrigation Areas. The Commission is empowered to construct streets, and to provide 
water supply, sanitary, and other services. 


An up-to-date butter factory is in operation at Leeton. The output for the year 
under review was approximately 186 tons, from between 139 and 140 suppliers. The 
factory also supplies ice to town residents and settlers. A fruit and vegetable canning 
factory has also been provided, which purchases vegetables and fruits grown by the 
settlers, and the output is rapidly increasing. A bacon factory and abattoirs have been 
erected at Yanco, where up to 200 pigs, including a considerable number from other 
districts in the Riverina outside the irrigation areas, are treated weekly, and where 
stock for butchers is slaughtered for local consumption. 


One of the most important departmental undertakings on the irrigation areas is 
undoubtedly the State Nursery. For some years past the Leeton Nursery has been 
supplying trees to settlers, and in 1916 a second nursery was established at Griffith. 
Every effort is made to supply only the very best trees, free from disease, and to ensure 
this, as much use as possible is being made of budding wood from proven trees in the 
Leeton Nursery, and at the Yanco Experiment Farm. 


The Department of Agriculture, which controls the Yanco Experiment Farm, has 
also established at Griffith (Mirrool irrigation area), a Viticultural Nursery for the 
propagation of vines on phylloxera resistant stocks. These stocks are intended not only 
for the supply of settlers on the areas, but for vignerons in all parts of the State. 


An electric power station has been erected near Yanco Siding; electric light and 
power are supplied to the various factories, business people, and residents of Leeton 
and Yanco, and the supply is also available for settlers when the number of applicants 
in any centre warrants the connections being made. 


On the 31st December, 1919, 1,011 farms were held, representing a total area of 
47,993 acres, and the number of town blocks held was 260. 


In the matter of cultivation, the following particulars indicate the extent of the 
work performed by the settlers :—There are approximately 3,719 acres under stone fruit, 
488 under pome fruit, 2,215 under citrus fruits, 1,285 under vines, and 355 acres under 
mixed fruits. The estimated population of the areas is about 8,000. 


(iii) Other Irrigation Settlements. Irrigation settlements have been established 
at Curlwaa near Wentworth, and at Hay. These were in 1913 placed under the contro} 
of the Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission. 


(a) Ourlwaa Irrigation Area. The Curlwaa Irrigation area embraces 10,600 acres, 
of which 1,405 acres have been subdivided into 97 irrigable blocks. On 31st December, 
1919, 94 blocks, comprising 1,402 acres, had been taken up, in areas of 13 to 37 acres. 
There are also 94 non-irrigable holdings of from ~ to 336 acres, comprising 7,155 acres, 
of which 91 blocks, representing an area of 7,103 acres, were in occupation on the above 
date. An area of 1,290 acres has been reserved ag a common. ‘The balance of the area 
is made up of road, channel and other reserves. During 1918-19 approximately 1,100 
acres were under cultivation, the greater part being devoted to fruit, including oranges, 
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peaches, apricots, nectarines, pears, grapes, sultanas, and currants. It has been proved 
beyond doubt that the Curlwaa soil is eminently suited to the growth of citrus and other 
kinds of fruit. Some of the finest oranges grown in New South Wales are produced on 
this area. 


The estimated weight of dried fruits produced on the Curlwaa area in the year 
1918-19 was 7,992 cwt., the principal yields being sultanas, 3,343 cwt.; peaches, 
1,306 ewt. ; currants, 2,073 cwt. In the previous year the product was 6,580 cwt.; in 
1916-17, 4,865 ewt.; in 1915-16 it was 5,955 cwt.; in 1914-15 it was 3,178 cwt.; in 
1913-14, 5,118 cwt. ; and in 1912-13, 4,247 ewt. The heaviest crops have been sultanas 
and currants. The value of the dried fruit production for the twelve months ending 
30th June, 1919, is estimated at £31,768; in addition to which the area produced fresh 
fruit, crops, and other produce of the value of £12,101. 

The pumping machinery consists of a suction-gas plant, supplying two engines of 
about 55 brake horse-power each, working two centrifugal pumps, with an average 
combined capacity of about 4,600 gallons per minute. With five pumpings during the 
1918-19 season, 98,569,100 cubic feet of water were supplied. The length of the main 
channels is about 9 miles 10 chains. The land may be leased for periods not exceeding 
30 years, the annual rent at present varying from 1s. to 10s. per acre. The rate for water 
is fixed from time to time by the Commission, and is at present, except in a few special 
cases, 20s. per acre per annum. Each lessee is entitled to receive a quantity of water 
equivalent to a depth of 30 inches per annum, limited to 4 inches in any one month. 


(b) Hay Irrigation Area. The Hay irrigation area consists of about 4,500 acres, 
and previous to 1913 was controlled by a Trust appointed in 1897. On 31st December, 
1919, the area held and used for irrigation purposes was 1,014 acres, in 105 blocks of from 
3 to 34 acres. The term of lease is generally 30 years, and the annual rental from 5s. 
to 12s. per acre. In addition, there was at that date an area of 2,040 acres of non- 
irrigated land taken up in 43 blocks as permissive occupancies. The water rate is fixed 
from time to time, and during 1918-19 was £1 5s. per acre per annum. The pumping 
machinery is of similar type to that at Curlwaa, the capacity of the pumps being 
4,000 gallons per minute. During the 1918-19 season 89,913,140 cubic feet of water were 
pumped. Dairying is the principal industry; the cultivation of fruit is very limited. 


(iv) Projected Irrigation Schemes. The Water Conservation and Trrigation 
Commission are investigating schemes for storing water for the purpose of irrigation 
on the Darling, Lachlan, Macquarie, Hunter, Namoi, Peel and Warragamba Rivers. 


(a) Murray River. The effect of constructing the Upper Murray storage will be 
to ensure at all times sufficient flow below Albury to permit of diversions for irrigation 
and stock and domestic supplies, and also to make good the losses in the river due to 
seepage, evaporation, and lockages. The Act provides that, subject to certain conditions, 
New South Wales and Victoria shall have the regulated flow of the river at Albury, and 
shall each have the full use of all tributaries of the River Murray within its territory 
below Albury, with the right to divert, store, and use the flows thereof. 


It is estimated that the New South Wales regulated river flow after the construction 
of the Upper Murray storage will amount to at least 120,000 acre feet per month at 
Albury during the irrigating season, and this will permit of a considerable amount of 
irrigation development along the river. 


; An investigation is being made into the manner in which the New South Wales 
proportion of the Murray waters can be most profitably applied, but as yet no conclusion 
has been reached. 


(b) Darling River. A preliminary investigation has been made of the Darling 
River, which shews that the most suitable site for the storage of large volumes of water 
when available is in the lake system to the east of the river, comprising Lakes Boolaboolka. 
Ratcatcher, and Victoria, and a number of other lakes (seventeen in all) fed from the 
river in high floods from the Talyawalka Creek, which takes off from the river about 260 
miles above Menindie, Further investigation is required to determine the area which can 
be commanded from the storage, and the use to which the water will be put. 
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(c) Lachlan River. The construction of a storage reservoir at Wyangala, below the 
confluence of the Abercrombie River, is being investigated with the intention of 
affording water in the river channel for pastoral purposes and for the irrigation of 
limited areas along the river banks. A proposal is also being investigated for the 
increase of the storage in Lake Cudgellico, which is fed from the Lachlan River, and for 
the pumping thence of the water for the irrigation of an area of about 5,000 acres adjacent 
to the lake. The possibility of regulating the amount of water diverted into numerous 
effluent creeks is being considered, so that the best use may be made of the 
Lachlan River water. 

(d) Macquarie River. The construction of a storage reservoir has been proposed 
on the river at Burrendong, below the confluence of the Cudgegong River, for the purpose 
of affording water by gravitation for the irrigation of certain lands to the west of 
Narromine. Smaller schemes for the construction of storage dams at White Rock, and 
on Campbell’s River, at Bathurst, have also received consideration. The run-off from 
this catchment is somewhat uncertain, and before giving consideration to the construction 
of any State irrigation scheme, further investigation is necessary. 

(e) Hunter, Namoi, and Peel Rivers. Pumping by private irrigators under license 
under the Water Act is increasing at such a rapid rate that in the case of some of the 
rivers, such as the Peel and the Hunter, it will not be possible to adequately supply 
the pumps in dry seasons until head storage works have been constructed. Surveys 
have been completed for storage dams on the Hunter and Peel Rivers and for a 
dam on the Namoi River above Manilla. 

(f) Warragamba River. The Warragamba project will serve the dual purpose of 
amplifying the Sydney Water Supply and irrigating the best lands in the Nepean Valley. 
The rate of increase in the population of the metropolitan area during recent years, if 
maintained, will in a short space of time cause the consumption of water to overtake 
the capacity of the present catchment area of the Sydney water supply, and the next 
available source of supply wili then be the Warragamba River, where a scheme for the 
storage of water has been investigated. It is proposed to construct a large storage 
dam capable of supplying about 200,000,000 gallons daily for water supply, irrigation 
and trade purposes, and for compensation water. Surveys have been made and details 
are being prepared of this scheme, which has been submitted to the Public Works 
Committee. 

(v) Water Rights. By Part II. of the Water Act 1912, the right to the use and flow 
and to the control of the water in all rivers and lakes which flow through, or past, or are 
situate within the land of two or more occupiers is vested in the Crown, Private rights 
are abolished, riparian law is simplified, and a system of licenses is established for the 
protection of private works of water conservation, irrigation, water supply, drainage, 
and the prevention of inundation of land. The enactment prevents litigation and 
determines the rights of riparian owners, and it also enables such owners to obtain 
licenses to supply water to other occupiers of land not adjoining a river or lake. 

During the year ending 30th June, 1919, 170 applications were received for fresh 
licenses, comprising 128 in respect of pumps, or pumps in conjunction with dams or other 
works, 39 in regard to dams, and 3 respecting races. The number of applications re- 
ceived for the renewal of existing licenses was 137 ; 87 of the applications were in 
respect of pumps, in some cases used in conjunction with dams or other works, 48 respecting 
dams, and 2 race and cuttings. Approximately, 1,229 licenses were in force on the 30th 
June, 1918, and in the succeeding twelve months 80 new licenses were issued and 54 were 
allowed to lapse, so that there were about 1,255 licenses current on the 30th June, 1919. 

(vi) Water Trusts and Bore Trusts. Part IIL. of the Water Act 1912 provides for 
the supply of water either for irrigation, stock, or domestic purposes, and for drainage, 
the liabilities on which are repaid to the Crown, with interest spread over a period of 
years, and the works are administered by trustees appointed from among the beneficiaries 
under the Act; except in the case of trusts in the Western Division, where the Western 
Land Board is appointed as trustee. or the supply of water, trusts have been 
constituted in connexion with (a) seventy-three artesian wells; (6) eight schemes for 
the improvement of natural off-takes of effluent channels, for the purpose of diverting 
supplies from the main rivers; (c) in three instances for the construction of weirs across 
stream channels; and (d) two pumping schemes, one from natural watercourses, and one 


from a well. The total area included within these trusts amounts to 6,602,062 acres. 
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3. Victoria.—(i) Classification of Works. The Water Conservation Works in 
Victoria divide themselves into irrigation works proper, and those providing mainly 
a domestic supply, such as the works for the supply of Melbourne, controlled by the 
Melbourne and Metropolitan Board of Works; the Coliban, Wonthaggi, Broken River, 
Kerang Lakes, Naval Base and Mornington Peninsula, and Mallee Supply Works, 
administered by the State Rivers and Water Supply Commission, and other works for 
domestic supply controlled by Water Works Trusts or Municipal Corporations. With the 
exception of the works administered by the Commission, particulars as to these works 
will be found in the section on Local Government in this volume. 


(ii) Works Controlled by the Commission. With the exception of that of the 
First Mildura Irrigation and Water Supply Trust, all the irrigation schemes, and the 
more important domestic and stock water supply works in rural districts, are vested 
in and controlled by the State Rivers and Water Supply Commission, a body composed 
of three members, which was created by the Water Act 1905, now incorporated in the 
Water Act 1915. 


(a) Inriaatron Scuemes. This division comprises the schemes constructed and 
under construction for the supply of water to some twenty irrigation districts. Up to 
1906 these schemes were controlled by local Trusts, which had obtained the moneys for 
their construction on loan from the State. By the Water Act 1905 all local control was 
abolished except in the case of Mildura, and the districts were transferred to the State 
Rivers and Water Supply Commission. Since that date the Government has adopted a 
vigorous irrigation policy, and the capital expenditure at 30th June, 1919, on water 
supply in the irrigation and water supply districts under the control of the Commission, 
and at Mildura, exclusive of the amount (£71,000) expended by it on River Murray 
Agreement Works, was £4,431,000. The irrigation works draw their supplies mainly 
from headworks constructed on the Murray, Goulburn, and Loddon Rivers. The cost 
of these headworks which now stands at £1,124,000 is not debited to any particular 
districts but is borne by the State. The extent of land under irrigated culture, for 
all kinds of crop, is 282,000 acres, being an increase of 107,000 acres over the area 
irrigated in the previous year. 


The following particulars of the principal schemes will be of interest, and will convey 
some idea of the extent to which the one-time arid northern portion of this State is 
now insured against droughts like that of 1902, when the combined capacities of its 
storages for irrigation by gravitation were only 75,000 acre feet, and of its pumping 
plants, 400 acre feet per day. 


(a) Goulburn Scheme. The Goulburn River Gravitation Scheme (see map on page 
561) is the largest of Victoria’s irrigation enterprises. It serves, either for irrigation or 
domestic and stock purposes, 867,000 acres of land in the valleys of the Goulburn, 
Campaspe and Loddon Rivers. The present headwork of the system is a diversion weir 
on the Goulburn River, near Nagambie. It is constructed of concrete masonry, with 21 
flood gates, which raise the up-stream water level 10 feet above the concrete crest. These 
gates are lowered, during high stages of river flow, to provide a clear waterway for the 
discharge of floods. The weir has a total length, including channel regulators, of 925 
feet, and a height of 50 feet. The water is diverted by two main channels, the eastern 
carrying 330 cubic feet per second (660 acre feet per day) a distance of 33 miles to the 
country north of the Broken River, while the western, which has a capacity of 1,700 
cusees,* and a length of 23 miles, is used to feed distributaries of the Rodney District 
and to fill Waranga Reservuir, the present principal storage basin of the scheme. This 
reservoir, formed by an earthen embankment 44 miles long across a natural depression, 
covers an area of 20 square miles to an average depth of 22 feet, and stores 281,000 acre 
feet. Works now in progress will raise the full supply level of this reservoir by ten feet, 
and increase the storage capacity to 330,000 acre feet. Two main channels issue from 
this reservoir, the Waranga-Rodney, of 250 cusecs* capacity, which feeds Rodney 
distributary channels, and the Waranga-Campaspe-Serpentine, which leaves the reservoir 
with a capacity of 1,000 cusees, and ends at the Serpentine Creek, 92 miles westward 
with a capacity of 200 cusecs. The total! length of distributary channels is 1,600 miles, ; 


* Cusecs = Cubic feet per second. 
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With a view of meeting the increasing demand for water in dry seasons, and providing 
an irrigation supply for other suitable lands, the Commission is constructing a storage 
reservoir on the Upper Goulburn, just below its junction with the Delatite River, at 
what is known as the Sugarloaf site. The dam, which is 2,550 feet in length, consists 
of a diaphragm wall of reinforced concrete, built from bed rock (in some places 75 feet 
below natural surface) to crest level 135 feet above the river bed ; a wall of clayey material 
on the upstream side of the diaphragm; and supporting masses of rock. This reservoir 
will submerge an area of 7,600 acres, and store about 300,000 acre feet of water, bringing 
the total capacity of the Goulburn storages to 630,000 acre feet. The foundations of the 
Sugarloaf structure will permit of the dam being raised, if necessary, to a height of 
190 feet above the river bed. This would add 8,600 acres to the area submerged, and 
would increase the storage capacity from 300,000 to 900,000 acre feet. 

The portion of the State served by this system comprises 19,000 acres east of the 
Goulburn, 564,000 acres between the Goulburn and the Campaspe, and 284,000 acres 
between the Campaspe and the Loddon. These areas include the urigated Closer Settle- 
ments at Shepparton, Stanhope, Tongala, Rochester, and Dingee (see “ Closer Settlement 
in Irrigation Districts,” page 289), in which annual water rights are allotted of not less 
than one acre foot of water to each acre of irrigable land. They include also the 
districts formerly controlled by the Rodney and Tragowel Plains Irrigation Trusts, 
in which districts, generally, the holdings are larger than in Closer Settlement areas. 
The water rights in these districts are, for lands under intense culture, one acre foot 
of water to each irrigable acre, and for other irrigable lands, one acre foot to four 
irrigable acres in the former district, and one to five in the latter. The balance of the 
area, including Deakin district, while not subject to a compulsory irrigation charge, is 
provided with a domestic and stock supply, and water is sold for occasional irrigation 
on application. The amount of the compulsory charge for irrigation water allotted as a 
“right ” is at present 6s. per acre foot in the two districts—Tragowel Plains and Dingee— 
farthest removed from the sources of supply, and 5s, per acre foot elsewhere. 


(b) Loddon River Scheme. This also is wholly a gravitation system. The headwork 
is a regulating weir on the Loddon at Laanecoorie, about 22 miles westerly from Bendigo. 
This weir is constructed of concrete masonry with ‘“‘ Chaubart” automatic flocdgates 
five feet high for a length of 320 feet, combined with an earthen embankment, the length 
over all being 940 feet. Its storage capacity is 14,000 acre feet. Other works of the 
scheme are timber diversion weirs at Serpentine and Kinypanial, 80 and 120 miles 
downstream respectively, also 160 miles of channels (taken over from several irrigation 
Trusts in the Boort district) which supply an area of 74,000 acres for domestic and stock 
purposes and partial irrigation. 


(c) Murray River Schemes. These comprise both gravitation and pumping schemes. 
The only wholly gravitation system is that known as the Kow Swamp scheme, which 
supplies the Kerang irrigation district of some 85,000 acres. The off-take is at Torrumbarry 
headworks, from which the Gunbower channel diverts water, when the Murray River 
is five feet above summer level, to the Kow Swamp storage, a natural depression 
improved so as to hold a volume of 41,000 acre feet. From this reservoir the water 
is distributed by the Macorna channel (40 miles in length) and about 200 miles of 
distributaries. 

The Cohuna, Gannawarra, Koondrook and Swan Hill Schemes are combined 
gravitation and pumping schemes. The Cohuna-Gannawarra plant consists of two 
36 inch and four 39 inch centrifugal pumps—total capacity 280 cusecs; those at 
Koondrook and Swan Hill, each of 100 cusecs capacity, consist each of two, 39 inch 
centrifugal pumps. The pumped supplies are supplemented at varying stages of river 
level by the gravitation water. 

The Cohuna, Koondrook and Swan Hill Districts, comprising 106,000 acres, embrace 
the irrigated Closer Settlements of the same names. In these districts and that of 
Gannawarra (comprising 44,000 acres) the quantity of water allotted as a “right” is one 
acre foot per irrigable acre. The compulsory charge is at present 5s. per acre foot of such 
water right. In Kerang district—not under a compulsory irrigation charge—water is 
sold to irrigators on application at a charge not exceeding 3s. per acre foot of water 


supplied. ia : 


Note.—Cusecs = Cubic feet per second. 
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The Nyah Irrigation Area was occupied in 1894 under village settlement conditions, 
settlers being allowed up to 50 acres each. Individual attempts at irrigation having 
proved unsuccessful, a Government scheme was prepared for the whole settlement. A 
number of settlers surrendered portions of their holdings, which were too large for effective 
working, and these portions, with adjacent Crown lands, were re-subdivided and made 
available, under the Murray Settlements Act 1907, on easy terms. Water is diverted 
from the Murray by a high lift pumping plant—capacity 25 cusecs—consisting of two 
coupled 24 inch turbine centrifugal pumps. The settlement now contains 188 holdings, 
of an average area of 17 acres, of which 182 are settled. Water rights are apportioned 
to these holdings on the basis of 2} acre feet of water for each irrigable acre, and 
the compulsory charge is at present 14s. per acre foot of such water rights. The land 
is devoted mainly to vineyards and orchards, and the settlers, taken as a whole, are 
making good progress. 

The Merbein Irrigation Area comprises 7,700 acres of what, ten years ago, 
were Crown lands. This settlement now contains 334 holdings, averaging 23 acres 
each, so highly improved as to sell, as orchard properties, at prices up to £250 
per acre. The water is pumped from the Murray by a plant of four turbine 
centrifugal pumps—lift 96 feet, capacity 50 cusees—and one 36 inch high lift 
centrifugal pump, capacity 50 cusecs. The land settlement conditions and water rights 
apportioned are the same as at Nyah, but the compulsory charge is at present 15s. per 
acre foot. 

(d) Werribee River Schemes.—Bacchus Marsh. The headwork of this gravitation 
scheme is a reservoir of 15,000 acre feet capacity on Pyke’s Creek, a tributary of the 
Werribee, the in-take from the creek catchment being supplemented by a tunnel through 
a dividing spur, which taps the Werribee River near Ballan. The dam, 1,000 feet in 
length and 100 feet in height, is built of earth, with dwarf concrete core. The area 
of the district is 6,600 acres—half of which is irrigable—and includes some of the richest 
lucerne land in the State. The annual water right is one acre foot per irrigable acre, 
and the present compulsory charge is £1 per acre foot of such right. The higher portion 
of the district receives a supply for domestic and stock purposes. 

Werribee. This is another gravitation scheme on the same river. The -head- 
work is a reservoir at Melton, immediately below the Bacchus Marsh district. 
The dam is of earth, with dwarf concrete core. Its length is 600 feet, height 100 
feet, and the storage capacity of the reservoir 17,000 acre feet. A diversion weir 
at Werribee, 71 miles downstream from the reservoir, a main channel therefrom, 
and the usual distributaries and appurtenant works, complete the scheme. The 
irrigation district comprises some 8,000 acres of first-class land, being the irrigable portion 
of the Werribee Closer Settlement Estate, which is within 20 miles southwesterly of 
Melbourne. The water right allotment is one.acre foot per irrigable acre, and the 
charge at present is: 10s. per acre foot. The non-irrigable portion of the estate, 
containing about 13,000 acres, is supplied with water for domestic and stock purposes. 


(8) Domestic anp Stock ScnEmgEs. (a) General. The second division takes into 
account the schemes constructed and under construction for the supply of water for 
domestic and stock purposes, the capital expenditure on which at 30th June, 1919, was 
£5,217,000. The area of country lands artificially supplied with water for these purposes is 
nearly 21,000 square miles. The number of towns supplied, exclusive of the City of 
Melbourne and its suburbs, is 160, serving an estimated population of 297,000. In 
addition to the Commission’s districts, some large areas are still administered by local 
authorities. 


(6) Wimmera-Mallee System. The principal scheme in this division is that known 
as the Wimmera-Mallee Gravitation Channel System. This comprehensive scheme of 
works will compare favourably, it is believed, with any similar individual scheme, for 
domestic and stock service, in any part of the world. The main supply is drawn from 
three reservoirs in the catchment area of the Wimmera River, at the foot of the 
Grampians Ranges, viz.:—Lake Lonsdale, Wartook, and Fyans Lake. A fourth— 
Taylor's Lake—now under construction, is nearing completion. The reservoirs in use 
including some minor works, have a combined storage capacity of 97,900 acre feet. The 
completion of the works in progress will bring this total to 127,900 acre feet. The water 


NotTn.—Cusecs= Cubic feet per second, 
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is conveyed, partly by natural water-courses, but chiefly by artificial channels, 
aggregating over 3,600 miles in length, over farming districts comprising about 8,500 
square miles, approximately one-tenth of the whole State (see map on page 562). 

(c) Naval Base and Mornington Peninsula Scheme. Another scheme in this division 
which calls for mention here is the Naval Base and Mornington Peninsula Scheme. This 
comprehensive scheme—prepared at the request of the Naval Authorities—is for the 
supply of water to the Flinders Naval Base, and for the service of fifteen townships en 
route, including Berwick, Beaconsfield, Pakenham, Aspendale, Chelsea, Carrum, 
Frankston, Mornington, and Hastings. An ample supply of water is obtainable from 
the headwaters of the Bunyip River, which drains some 30 square miles of forest country 
above the point of off-take. The works are so far advanced that water is already being 
delivered at the Naval Base; and efforts are now being concentrated on the works for 
the supply of Mornington, Frankston, Mordialloc, and the intervening bayside towns. 

(d) Flood Protection. The Water Acts of Victoria provide for the constitution of 
Flood Protection Districts, in which the residents are rated for schemes carried out for 
their benefit. The works are constructed, and Districts administered by the State 
Rivers and Water Supply Commission. Under these provisions the Commission is 
carrying out extensive schemes at Koo-wee-rup and Cardinia, in the south-eastern 
portion of the State, and works, on a smaller scale, at Echuea. 


(iii) Mildura. The creation of an irrigation colony at Mildura was the outcome of 
a visit by Mr. Deakin to California in 1885, when Messrs. Chaffey Bros. were invited to 
visit Victoria, with the object of founding a similar settlement to those which they had 
been largely instrumental in establishing in California. 

Active operations were commenced in 1887, since which date marvellous progress 
has been made, instanced in the fact that, originally used as a sheep run and carrying one 
sheep to every thirty acres, the dried fruit harvested from 12,000 acres in 1916 was valued 
at £683,000 gross. 

Water is pumped and supplied under Act of Parliament by the first Mildura 
Irrigation Trust from the river Murray from two pumping stations :—(1) into a 
billabong, and thence to pumps lifting to various levels, and (2) to a comparatively small 
area adjacent to the town. 

The length of the Trust’s main and subsidiary channels is 280 miles. For the year 
ending 30th June, 1919, the Trust’s receipts aggregated £34,590, and its expenditure 
£33,013. For the same period the number of water acres supplied was 39,895. 

Loans (balance) advanced to the Trust by the Government for the purpose of 
improving the plants and channels, &c., amounted at 30th June, 1919, to £84,469, 
exclusive of the sum of £10,224 (balance) arrears of interest. 

The area of the settlement is 45,000 acres, of which 12,000 acres are under intense 
culture, vines predominating. 


4, Queensland.—The main irrigation works in Queensland are as follows :— 
(a) those at Ayr, which utilise the waters of the Burdekin River, and shallow wells on its 
banks; (b) those at Bingera, near Bundaberg, which utilise water pumped from the 
Burnett River just above the point of meeting of the salt and fresh waters, and (c) those 
at Fairymead, which utilise water pumped from a number of shallow spear wells sunk 
on the alluvial flats on the north side of the Burnett River and about six miles from 
Bundaberg. There were 591 irrigators in the State in 1918, chiefly farmers and 
graziers, and the area irrigated was 6,947 acres. 


5. South Australia.—(i) The Renmark Irrigation Trust. The Renmark Irrigation 
Trust was established in 1893 on similar lines to Mildura, but on a smaller scale. The 
area of settlement is 21,090 acres, the area under irrigation being 5,364 acres. There are 
also 1,000 acres under crop for hay. The dried fruit pack for 1919 was 1,981 tons, green 
fruit 4,500 tons, and the gross value of the production for the year exceeded £120,000. 
The population of the town and settlement is 3,000. The chief products are sultanas, 
currants, raisins, oranges, apricots, peaches, pears, olive oil, and grape spirit. There 
are two distilleries for the manufacture of grape spirit. 

(ii) Other Waterworks. A number of country water works are under the control 
of the Public Works Department. As, however, they are not irrigation works properly 
go called, but are used for supplying water for domestic purposes, etc., to several towns, 
no further reference will be made to them in this chapter. (See Section xxvi., Local 


Government. ) 
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(iii) Area under Irrigation. The irrigation areas under Government control on 
the River Murray, above Morgan, up to the end of March, 1920, contained 11,000 acres 
of irrigable land, allotted to 576 settlers; about 1,200 acres reserved by the Department 
for fodder cultivation, 1,600 acres ready for allotment, and about 5,000 acres in. course 
of preparation. The pumping plants at present installed on these areas aggregate 
4,038 brake horse power, with a pumping capacity of over four million gallons per hour. 


The Cadell Irrigation Area is 7 miles by river above Morgan. The total area of the 
settlement is 2,726 acres, of which 1,175 are irrigable; 532 acres have been allotted to 
33 soldier settlers, and the*balance is ready for allotment in 47 blocks. ‘This area is 
suitable for fruit growing. The first allotment was on 30th September, 1919. The 
pumping plant is a 190 b.h.p. steam plant with centrifugal pump. Its capacity is 
4,200 gallons per minute against a head of 90 feet. 


The Waikerie Irrigation Area is 39 miles above Morgan by river. This area includes 
the old Waikerie and Ramco Settlements. The total-area of settlement is 9,276 acres, 
of which 2,680 acres are first-class irrigable land, growing fruit trees and vines. This 
area is divided between 136 settlers, and the first allotment took place on the 5th July, 
1910. The pumping plant consists of four units, three suction gas and one steam unit, 
with a total of 1,110 b.h.p. The capacity of the plant is 12,500 gallons per minute 
against a total head of 150 feet. 


The Holder Irrigation Area adjoins the Waikerie Irrigation Area, and has been 
incorporated as a portion of that area. It contains 358 acres of irrigable land, divided 
into 31 blocks, and 2,017 acres of dry land. This area is exclusively a soldier settlement : 
five blocks are allotted, and the other blocks are being planted for allotment. The 
pumping plant consists of two steam units, total b.h.p. 338, with capacity of 4,750 gallons 
per minute, and highest lift 130 feet total head. 

The Kingston Irrigation Area is situated 73 miles above Morgan by river, and 
comprises the old village settlement of that name. It has a total area of 3,748 acres, 
of which 405 acres are irrigable. This area was allotted to 30 settlers in July, 1914, and 
is used for fruit and vine culture. The pumping plant is 118 b.h.p. steam plant, capacity 
of pump 2,000 gallons per minute, total head 118 feet. 


The Moorook Irrigation Area, adjoining the Kingston area, contains 5,959 acres of 
land, of which 1,074 acres are good land, suitable for vines and fruit trees; 974 acres of 
irrigable land have been allotted to 48 settlers, of whom 30 are soldier settlers. The first 
allotment of area dates from March, 1916. The area is irrigated by a 250 b.h.p. steam 
plant; with a capacity of 4,160 gallons per minute against a total head of 142 feet. A 
second steam unit with a capacity of 3,000 gallons per minute will shortly be installed. 


The Cobdogla Irrigation Area is on the opposite side of the river to Kingston and 
Moorook areas. It was formerly a sheep station, and was resumed by the Government 
for irrigation purposes. The total area of the station was 160,000 acres, of which 23,100 
acres have been set apart as the Berri area, and the remainder, 137,000 acres, as the 
Cobdogla area. The latter area includes Lake Bonney, 4,000 acres in extent; this lake 
is situated 3 miles inland from the Murray, and is filled at high rivers by Chambers’ 
Creek. The water is retained in the lake by a weir with movable shutters, erected at 
the junction of the lake and creek. 

The Cobdogla area contains about 30,000 acres of first-class land, capable of intense 
culture. A portion of this area, 1,834 acres in extent, has been developed as a low-lift 
area, the pumping head being about 40 feet. This land is suitable for vine culture, or 
for fodder for dairy farming; 404 acres have been allotted to 10 settlers, 220 acres are 
open for allotment, and 1,210 acres are being used by the Department for fodder growing. 
The remainder of the proposed irrigable land, about 28,000 acres, will be utilized for 
fruit, vines, and fodders. About 3,000 acres ate in course of preparation at the south 
end of Lake Bonney, and will be ready for allotment this year. Pumping plant at 
present installed is a 340 b.h.p. steam plant, capacity 16,700 gallons per minute against 
a total head of 40 feet. A second pumping plant is being installed at the south end of 
Lake Bonney. This is a 390 b.h.p. steam plant, with a capacity of 9,000 gallons per 
minute against a head of 100 feet. The completed area of Cobdogla will have five 


pumping stations, two on the lake at the north and south ends, two on the River Murray, 
and one intermediate from the low-lift. 


The Berri Irrigation Area is 120 miles above Morgan by river, and contains a total 
area of 23,100 acres, of which 8,100 actes is first-class land for fruit and vine culture ; 
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5,831 acres have been allotted to 314 settlers, of which 2,650 acres are allotted to 131 
soldier settlers, and 2,270 acres are in course of preparation for allotment in this manner. 
The first allotment of the older portion of this area took place in January, 1911. The 
pumping plant consists of five units, three suction gas and two steam units, with a total 
of 1,702 b.h.p.. and a pumping capacity of 24,700 gallons per minute against total heads 
of 50 feet to 120 feet. Another steam unit will shortly be installed with a capacity of 
9,000 gallons per minute. 

The proposed Chaffey Irrigation Area, at present known as Ral Ral, comprises a 
large area of country adjacent to Renmark. Preliminary survey work is proceeding 
over 7,000 acres, which can be watered with a lift of approximately 45 feet, and this 
area will be prepared for early allotment. The future extension of this area may 
approximate 100,000 acres, with lifts not exceeding 100 feet above low river. 

The irrigation and reclaimed swamp areas under Government control on the River 
Murray below Morgan contain 6,300 acres of high irrigable and reclaimed swamp land. 
The former 1s irrigable by pumping, and the latter by gravitation. There are at present 
204 settlers on these areas. The pumping plants installed total 1,257 b.h.p., with a 
pumping capacity of over three million gallons per hour. The high irrigable land is 
utilized for fruit and vine culture, and the reclaimed land for dairy farming. 

Mobilong and Burdett Areas adjom Murray Bridge, and contain 575 acres of reclaimed 
fodder land, with 29 settlers. 

Long Flat and Monteith Flat, below Murray Bridge, have between them a reclaimed 
area of 1,342 acres, divided between 57 settlers. 

The Swanport Area, below Murray Bridge, has 191 acres of fruit and fodder lana, 
and is open for allotment to soldier settlers. 

The Jervois Irrigation Area is in course of preparation. It is 15 miles below Murray 
Bridge, and includes 1,206 acres of irrigable and reclaimed land, and, when completed, 
will accommodate 40 settlers. 

The Mypolonga Area is 9 miles above Murray Bridge, and has a river frontage of 
7 miles. The total area of this settlement is 5,800 acres, of which 1,086 acres are 
irrigable, and 1,627 acres reclaimed land ; 141 blocks are leased to 74 settlers. 

The Pompoota Area, situated 13 miles above Murray Bridge, is at present used as a 
training farm for prospective soldier settlers. The area contains 674 acres of fruit and 
fodder land. 

The Wall Area, 16 miles above Murray Bridge, has 779 acres of irrigable and reclaimed 
land; 61 blocks are allotted to 22 soldier settlers, and 9 blocks are available for 
allotment. 

The Neeta and Cowirra Irrigation Areas are 20 miles above Murray Bridge, and 
include in their areas 410 acres of irrigable land, and 1,702 acres of fodder land. These 
areas are in course of preparation, and at present 22 soldier settlers have been placed on 
blocks; a further 42 settlers can be accommodated when areas are complete. 


The Government has recently completed the purchase of the Wellington Estate. 
Situated from 18 to 24 miles below Murray Bridge, the estate has a river frontage of 
6 miles, and comprises a total] area of 12,028 acres, of which there are 1,910 acres of rich 
swamp land suitable for intense culture. In addition to the reclaimed land, as much as 
possible of the high land will be set apart for irrigation purposes. 

Lake Albert Area. There is a possibility of this lake being reclaimed in the near 
future, which will give an area of about 40,000 acres suitable for dairying. 

The total area adjacent to the River Murray which it is possible to reclaim or to 
bring under irrigation, including 75,000 acres of Lake Alexandrina, is 282,556 acres, 

The reclaimed lands consist of peaty soils, composed of rich river silt, and are 
eminently suited for the growth of lucerne and other fodders, onions, potatoes, ete. 
The soils of the irrigable lands have already proved their suitability for the production 
of peaches, apricots, nectarines, oranges, lemons, figs, and grapes. ; 

All lands are allotted under perpetual lease, and blocks are surveyed into areas 
varying up to 50 acres of irrigable or reclaimed land. No lessee is permitted to hold 
more than 50 acres of irrigable or reclaimed land, or of both irrigable and reclaimed, 
except that in the case of a partnership 50 acres may be allotted for each member of 
the partnership up to a maximum of 150 acres. 
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In addition, areas of non-irrigable land are allotted to lessees of irrigation and 
reclaimed blocks for dry farming. The rentals of the blocks are fixed by the Land 
Board immediately prior to the land being offered for application. For the reclaimed 
land, an amount is charged sufficient to cover interest on cost of land and reclamation, 
while for the irrigable land the rent is based on the unimproved value of Crown lands, 
or to cover interest on cost of repurchased lands. 


On the irrigable land the water rate has been fixed at 40s. per acre per annum for 
the first four years, after which an amount will be charged sufficient to cover actual cost 
of supplying water, and interest on pumping plant, channels, etc. On the reclaimed 
lands an amount is charged to meet annual management, drainage, and maintenance 
expenses. A sliding scale covers the rent on all land, and water rates on the irrigable 
land for the first four years, 7.e., first year, one-quarter of the rent and water rate; 
second year, one-half; third, three-quarters; fourth and afterwards, full amount per 
acre. On the irrigable lands, each lessee is entitled for the water rate to 24 acre inches 
per annum, supplied in four irrigations; special irrigations and domestic supplies are 
available, at times other than during the general irrigations, at a nominal cost. On the 
reclaimed lands water is supplied regularly by reticulation from the river. 


The Department assists settlers by fencing, clearing, grading, and constructing 
irrigation channels and tanks. Such improvements are undertaken up to a value not 
exceeding £15 per acre of the irrigable area in each lessee’s block, but before the work 
is commenced a deposit must be paid equal to 15 per cent. of the Department’s estimated 
value of such improvements. The total cost of the work, less deposit, is treated as a 
loan to the lessee, and is repayable in twenty equal annual instalments after the 
expiration of five years, or at any shorter period if desired by the lessee, current rate of 
interest being charged. Any lessee is permitted to accept the contract for carrying out 
his own improvements according to the specifications and estimates of the Department 
up to the maximum amount per acre, as mentioned above. Advances can be obtained 
from the Advances to Settlers Board for the purchase of stock, discharging mortgages, 
erecting permanent buildings, and other improvements, the first £400 being advanced 
on the fair estimated aggregate value of the settler’s lease and any improvements made, 
or in course of being made, on the holding. Any loan beyond £400 would not exceed 
15s, in the £1 of the fair estimated value of the improvements already made. 


6. Western Australia.—An Irrigation Act has been brought into force providing for 
the constitution of irrigation districts. At Harvey works for irrigating about 4,000 acres 
devoted to fruit growing, principally oranges, were opened on the 2Ist June, 1916. A 
scheme is now in preparation for irrigating a further area in the samo district. 

Numerous small private irrigation schemes are in full operation on many of the 
south-west rivers, in connection with fruit, fodder, and potato growing. 


7. Murray Waters.—(i) Water Rights of States. The relative rights of the States 
of New South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia to the waters of the Murray River 
being undetermined, negotiations which had been in progress for some considerable 
time resulted in the passing of the River Murray Waters Act 1915. Territorially the 
south bank of the Murray River was the boundary between New South Wales and 
Victoria. The region of the river itself, up to the point of its entry into South Australia, 
was wholly within the former State. At the Federal conventions which preceded the 
establishment of the Commonwealth, the South Australian delegates expressed their 
fear lest too much irrigation on the Murray and its tributary, the Darling, might impair 
the navigability of the lower waters of the river. The result was the insertion of a provision 
in the Commonwealth Constitution, which reads as follows (Section 100) :— 


“The Commonwealth shall not by any law or regulation of trade or 
commerce abridge the right of a State or of the residents therein to the 
reasonable use of the waters of rivers for conservation or irrigation.” 

(ii) Conferences. After considerable controversy, a conference was held in Melbourne 
in January, 1911, between the Premiers of New South Wales, Victoria, and South 
Australia, on the Murray Waters question. The main results of the conference were 
that Lake Victoria and certain lands adjacent thereto situated within New South Wales 
territory should be handed over by New South Wales to South Australia for purposes 
of a storage basin, and that South Australia might lock her own portion of the Murray 
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at her own expense; no rights of navigation were conceded by New South Wales and 
Victoria, who would not bind themselves to deliver any quantity of water at the point 
of intake into South Australia; the upper portions of the river were left free for 
irrigation. 

In 1913 the three States appointed a Board of engineers to carry out investigations, 
with a view to ascertain means which would lead to a settlement of the whole question 
of the waters of the Murray and its tributaries. The Board in its report recorded its 
belief that the interests of irrigation are more important than those of navigation, and 
that the heavy expense of maintaining the latter is not warranted ; suggestions relative 
to the apportionment between the three States concerned of the river waters and of the 
works contemplated for their conservation were also made. (See Official Year Book, 
No. 7, page 510.) 


In April, 1914, further discussion took place at the Premiers’ Conference in Melbourne, 
eertain resolutions being agreed to by the Prime Minister of the Commonwealth and the 
Premiers of New South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia. (See Official Year Book, 
No. 8, page 507.) 


(iii) Legislation. The necessary authority having been given by the Parliaments 
of the three States concerned, the Commonwealth River Murray Waters Act was passed 
in 1915, and on 31st January, 1917, was brought into operation. The procedure to be 
followed in the construction of works is set out. All works under the agreement will 
be constructed by the Constructing Authorities of the States concerned (New South 
Wales, Victoria, and South Australia). Each of these bodies is to prepare and to submit 
to the Commission a general scheme of the works to be constructed by it, with designs 
and estimates. The approval of the Commission is to be given before the commencement 
of any work embodied in the scheme. The Constructing Authority is then authorised 
to proceed with the work in accordance with the approved designs and estimates. 


(iv) Constitution of the Commission and its Activities. The Commission was 
constituted on 31st January, 1917, and consisted of four members, representing respectively 
the Governments of the Commonwealth, New South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia. 
Steps were immediately taken to obtain information regarding investigations, surveys, 
works, gaugings, diversions, etc., theretofore made. The contracting State Governments 
were requested to expedite the submission of their general schemes and proposals in 
connexion with the various works embodied therein, particularly with a view to 
providing employment to returned soldiers, and making available suitable areas for 
soldier settlements on the banks of the Murray. 


The general schemes of works to be constructed by the Governments of New South 
Wales and Victoria above Wentworth (including the Upper Murray storage and seventeen 
weirs and locks), and by the Government of South Australia below Wentworth (including 
the Lake Victoria storage and nine weirs and locks), have been approved. 


Designs and estimates for the following works have been submitted to the Commission, 
and with certain reservations, have been approved :— 


To be constructed jointly by the Governments of New South Wales and Victorva.— 
Upper Murray storage (to be known as the Hume Reservoir), estimated cost 
£1,629,000. This reservoir, which will be created by the construction of a 
dam immediately below the junction of the Mitta Mitta and Murray rivers, 
will have a storage capacity of one million acre feet. The site for this work 
was decided upon only after the most exhaustive investigations, 28 
possible sites on the River Murray above Albury having been thoroughly 
examined. The ceremony of turning the first sod in connexion with this 
important work was performed by His Excellency the Governor-General on 
the 18th November, 1919. 


Weir and lock at Torrumbarry below Echuca (estimated cost £120,000). 


To be constructed by the Government of South Australia.—Lake Victoria storage, 
providing for the storage of about 500,000 acre feet, estimated cost £320,000. 
Weir and lock No. 2, estimated cost £162,758 ; weir and lock No. 3, estimated 
cost £126,328 ; weir and lock No. 9, estimated cost £186,898. 
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Prior to the appointment of the River Murray Commission, the Government of 
South Australia had commenced the construction of lock No. 1 at Blanchetown. 
Despite delays due to floods and other causes, this work is proceeding steadily. Work 
on the lock and on the navigable pass is practically completed, and the Constructing 
Authority is now proceeding with the construction of the weir. 


The Constructing Authorities for New South Wales and Victoria are proceeding 
with surveys and investigations along the river with a view to the location of the sites 
of further weirs and locks below Echuca, and it is anticipated that at an early date 
proposals regarding two of such weirs and locks, viz., those in the vicinity of Wentworth 
and Mildura, will be submitted to the Commission. 


The River Murray Agreement also provides for the construction by the Government 
of New South Wales of nine weirs and locks in the Murrumbidgee River from its 
junction with the Murray River to Hay. 


The cost of the River Murray Scheme, based on an estimate prepared prior to the 
signing of the Agreement, was set down at £4,663,000. Towards this sum the Common- 
wealth will contribute £1,000,000. Each of the three contracting State Governments 
will provide the sum of £1,221,000. Owing to the increased cost of labour and materials 
it is anticipated that this estimate will be considerably exceeded. 


The effect of constructing the Upper Murray storage will be to insure at all times 
sufficient flow below Albury to permit of diversions for irrigation, and stock and domestic 
supplies, and also to make good the losses in the river due to seepage, evaporation, and 
lockages. The Act provides that, subject to certain conditions, New South Wales and 
Victoria shall share the regulated flow of the river at Albury, and shall each have the full 
use of all the tributaries of the River Murray within its territory below Albury, with the 
right to divert, store, and use the flows thereof. It is estimated that the New South Wales 
regulated river flow after the construction of the Upper Murray storage will amount to 
at least 120,000 acre feet per month at Albury during the irrigation season, except in a 
period of phenomenal drought, such as 1902-3 and 1914-15. 


Finance. The total expenditure on works incurred by the three Constructing 
Authorities up to the end of March, 1920, was— 


New South Wales a ae ea aa £31,273 
Victoria w 585 at a 51,936 
South Australia .. me a =e By 242,906 

Total ... hea wwe , So20,116 


The estimated expenditure during the financial year 1920-1921 is £618,000. 


Plant. Plant necessary for the construction of works pursuant to the River Murray 
Agreement will be provided by each of the contracting State Governments at its own cost. 
A Conference of representatives of the Commission and the Constructing Authorities is 
now considering the question of the charges for the use of such plant, with a view to 
the adoption of uniform procedure. 


Gaugings. The Commission shortly after its appointment convened a Conference 
of representatives of the three contracting State Governments for the purpose of 
furnishing a report for its guidance, in connexion with the adoption of uniform procedure 
regarding gaugings on the River Murray and its tributaries. Such report has been 


received, and action is now being taken with a view to giving effect to the Commission’s 
decisions thereon. 
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SECTION XV. 


COMMERCE. 


§ 1. Introductory. 


Novte.—From the Ist July, 1914, the Trade Year, which was formerly the Calendar Year, was altered 
to coincide with the Fiscal Year (July to June). 


1. Constitutional Powers of the Commonwealth in regard to Commerce.—The powers 
vested in the Commonwealth Parliament by the Commonwealth Constitution Act with 
respect to oversea trade and commerce will be found on page 21 (sub-section 51 (i)) and 
pp. 27 and 28 (sub-sections 86-95) of this volume. 


§ 2. Commonwealth Legislation affecting Foreign Trade. 


1. Customs Act 1901 (No. 6 of 1901).—‘‘ An Act relating to the Customs,” assented 
to on the 3rd October, 1901, came into operation by proclamation on the 4th October, 
1901. This provided for the establishment of the necessary administrative machinery 
for all matters pertaining to the Customs, and prescribed, inter alia, the manner in which 
Customs duties shall be computed and paid. It did not, however, determine the rates 
thereof. 

During the interval between the inception of the Commonwealth, viz., on Ist 
January, 1901, and the coming into operation of the Customs Act 1901, the Customs 
Acts of the several States were administered by the Executive Government of the 
Commonwealth, under section 86 of the Constitution. 


2. Customs Tariff Act 1902 (No. 14 of 1902).—The first Commonwealth Customs 
Tariff imposing uniform rates of Customs duty in all the States was introduced in the 
House of Representatives on the 8th October, 1901. “‘ An Act relating to Duties of 
Customs,” assented to on the 16th September, 1902, made provision that uniform duties 
of Customs specified in the tariff schedule should be imposed from the 8th October, 1901. 
From this date trade between the States became free, with, however, the exception, 
under section 95 of the Constitution Act, of the right of Western Australia to levy duty 
on the goods from other States for five years. [Repealed by the Customs Tariff Act 
1908 (No. 7 of 1908).] 


3. Sea Carriage of Goods Act (No. 14 of 1904).—“ An Act relating to the Sea Carriage 
of Goods,”’ assented to on the 15th December, 1904, to commence on the Ist January, 
1905, defines the responsibility of shipowners, charterers, masters, or agents in regard 
to goods carried. 


4. Secret Commissions Act 1905 (No. 10 of 1905).—“‘An Act relating to Secret Com- 
missions, Rebates, and Profits,” assented to on the 16th November, 1905, provides that 
« Any person who, without the full knowledge and consent of the principals directly or 
indirectly (a) being an agent of the principal, accepts or obtains, or agrees or offers to 
accept or obtain, from any person, for himself, or for any person other than the principal ; 
or (b) gives or agrees to give or offers to the agent of a principal, or to any person at the 
request of an agent of the principal, any gift or consideration as an inducement or 
reward for any act done or to be done, or any forbearance observed or to be observed, or 
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any favour or disfavour shewn or to be shewn in relation to the principal’s affairs or 
business or on the principal’s behalf, or for obtaining or having obtained, or aiding or 
having aided to obtain for any person an agency or contract for or with the principal, 
shall be guilty of an indictable offence.” 


5. Commerce (Trade Descriptions) Act 1905 (No. 16 of 1905).—‘‘ An Act relating 
to Commerce with other Countries,’ assented to on the 8th December, 1905, and brought 
into operation by proclamation on the 8th June, 1906, gives power to compel the placing 
of a proper description on certain prescribed goods, or on packages containing the same, 
being imports or exports of the Commonwealth. 


6. Australian Industries Preservation Act 1906 (No. 9 of 1906).—“ An Act for the 
Preservation of Australian Industries and for the Repression of Destructive Monopolies,” 
assented to 24th September, 1906, provides that any person or any corporation making 
or engaging or continuing in any combination “ with intent to restrain trade or commerce 
to the detriment of the public or with intent to destroy or injure by means of unfair 
competition any Australian industry the preservation of which is advantageous to the 
Commonwealth, having due regard to the interests of producers, workers, or consumers,” 
or any person or corporation monopolising or attempting or conspiring to monopolise 
any part of the trade of the Commonwealth with intent to control, to the detriment of 
the public, the supply or price of any service, merchandise, or commodity, is guilty of 
an offence. (Amended, see Acts No. 5 of 1908, No. 26 of 1909, and No. 29 of 1910.) 


7. Customs Tariff 1906 (No. 14 of 1906).—‘*‘ An Act relating to Duties of Customs ”’ 
amended the Customs Tariff of 1902 in relation to the duties on harvesters and agricultural 
implements and machinery and prescribed the prices which were not to be exceeded of 
Australian harvesters and drills delivered to the purchaser at the railway station or port 
nearest to the factory where they are made. [Repealed by Customs Tariff Act 1908 
(No. 7 of 1908).] 


8. Customs Tariff (South African Preference) 1906 (No. 17 of 1906).—‘‘ An Act 
relating to Preferential Duties of Customs on certain goods the produce or manufacture 
of the British Colonies or Protectorates in South Africa which are included within the 
South African Customs Union,” assented to 12th October, 1906, to operate from lst 
October, 1906, provides for special preferential rates of duty on certain goods imported 
from and being the produce of any of the Colonies or Protectorates included within the 
South African Customs Union. 


9. Australian Industries Preservation Act 1907 (No. 5 of 1908).—** An Act to amend 
the Australian Industries Preservation Act 1907,” assented to 14th April, 1908, provides 
additional machinery for procuring evidence of offences against the principal Act. 


10. Customs Tariff 1908 (No. 7 of 1908).—‘* An Act relating to Duties of Customs,” 
assented to 3rd June, 1908, repeals section 5 of the Customs Tariff 1902 (No. 14 of 1902) 
and the schedule of that Act and the whole of the Customs Tariff 1906 (No. 14 of 1906) 
as from 8th August, 1907, and imposes new rates of Customs duties. This Act provides 
preference rates of Customs duties on certain ‘‘ goods the produce or manufacture of the 
United Kingdom.” 


11. Customs Tariff Amendment Act 1908 (No. 13 of 1908).—‘“ An Act to amend the 
Tariff Act of 1908,” assented to 10th June, 1908. The purpose of this Act is merely to 
remove possible doubt as to the intention of the original Acts, 


12. Australian Industries Preservation Act 1909 (No. 26 of 1909)—‘ An Act to 
amend the Australian Industries Preservation Acts 1906-1907 ” formally repeals sections 
5 and 8 of the parent Act, which were declared by the High Court to be ultra vires. It 
also provides that, in relation to trade and commerce with other countries or among the 
States, the payment of rebates, or the refusal to sell, “either absolutely or except upon 


disadvantageous conditions,” with the purpose of promoting exclusive dealing, shall be 
an offence. 
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13. Customs (Interstate Accounts) Act 1910 (No. 9 of 1910).—Repeals Sections 272 
and 273 of the Customs Act 1901. These sections relate to the passing of dutiable goods 
from one State to another State of the Commonwealth, and their repeal was consequent 
on the termination of the book-keeping system of accounts between the Commonwealth 
Government and the Governments of the States, in favour of a system of payments based 
on population. 


14. Australian Industries Preservation Act 1910 (No. 29 of 1910).—‘‘ An Act to 
amend the Australian Industries Preservation Act 1906-1909.” This Act removes from 
the principal Act the obligation to prove intent to restrain trade and detriment to the 
public. 


15. Customs Act 1910 (No. 36 of 1910).—‘‘ An Act to amend the Customs Act 1901 ” 
gives the Customs control of all goods for export, the exportation of which is subject to 
compliance with any condition or restriction under any Act or regulation, extends the 
machinery provisions for the prevention of the importation or exportation of goods which 
are prohibited imports or exports respectively, amends the provisions for the payment of 
duty under protest, gives the Governor-General power to prescribe the nature, size, and 
material of the coverings for packages, and the maximum or minimum weight or 
quantity to be contained in any one package of goods imported or exported, or trans- 
ported coastwise from one State to another; the condition of preparation or manufacture 
for export of any articles used for, or in the manufacture of, food or drink by man; the 
conditions as to purity, soundness, and freedom from disease to be conformed to by the 
goods for export. 


16. Customs Tariff 1910 (No. 39 of 1910)—“‘ An Act relating to Duties of Customs,” 
amends the Customs Tariff of 1908 by more explicit definition of certain tariff items, 
and by alteration of some rates of duty. 


17, Customs Tariff 1911 (No. 19 of 1911).—‘* An Act relating to Duties of Customs,” 
amends the Customs Tariff 1908-10 by alteration of some rates of duty. 


18. Interstate Commission Act 1912 (No. 33 of 1912).—In accordance with the 
provisions of the Commonwealth Constitution Act—sections 101 to 104 (see page 29 
ante)—an Act relating to the Interstate Commission was assented to on the 24th 
December, 1912. This Act provides for the appointment of the Commission, and cognate 
matters. 


19. Trading with the Enemy Act 1914 (No. 9 of 1914).—“‘ An Act relating to the 
control of trade during the war with Germany and Austria-Hungary.” This Act was 
amended by Act No. 17 of 1914. 


20. Customs Act 1914 (No. 19 of 1914).—Amends the Customs Act 1901-10 by 
extending the powers of the Governor-General to prohibit the exportation of goods in time 
of war. 


21. The Income Tax Assessment Act 1915 (No. 34 of 1915) and Amendment thereto 
(No. 47 of 1915).—Provide that “In the case of a person selling goods in Australia on 
account of a person not resident in Australia, or on account of a company not registered 
in Australia, the principal shall be deemed to have derived from such sale a taxable 
income equal to five pounds per cent. upon the price at which the goods were sold. The 
person selling the goods shall be assessable on the taxable income as the agent for the 
principal, and shall be personally liable for the payment of the tax to the extent of the 
tax payable on goods sold by him after the 30th June, 1915. Goods shall be deemed to 
be sold in Australia on account of a person not resident in Australia, if any person in 
Australia receives a commission in respect of the sale of the goods or is paid a salary for 
obtaining orders for or for influencing the sale of the goods.” 


22. Customs Tariff Validation Act (No. 6 of 1917).—‘‘ An Act to provide for the 
validation of—(1) Collections of Customs duties under tariff proposals introduced into 
the House of Representatives on the 3rd December, 1914 ; (2) the remission of Customs 
duty on wheat as from the 12th December, 1914; (3) the remission of Customs duty on 
oats as from the 27th February, 1915; and (4) the restoration of the Customs duties on 
wheat and oats from the 12th November, 1915.” 
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23. Apple Bounty Act (No. 21 of 1918).—This Act appropriates from the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund the sum of £12,000, for the payment, to the grower, of a bounty of 45d. 
per pound upon the export of apples grown and evaporated in Australia under certain 
prescribed conditions, and sold to the Imperial Government for delivery between the 
Ist April and 31st August, 1918. 


24, Customs Tariff Validation Act (No. 17 of 1919).—Provides for the validation 
of collections of Duties of Customs under Tariff proposals introduced into the House of 
Representatives on the following dates, namely :—10th August, 1917; 26th September, 
1917; and 25th September, 1918. 


25. Customs Tariff of 1920.—The Tariff Schedule which was submitted to Parliament 
on the 25th March, 1920, provides a British Preferential Tariff, an Intermediate Tariff, 
and a General Tariff. The Tariff Act will provide that the Preferential Tariff or the 
Intermediate Tariff may, under reciprocal arrangements, be extended to other British 
Dominions, and that the Intermediate Tariff may in certain circumstances apply to foreign 
countries. 


§ 3. Regulation of Trade during the War. 


In Official Year Book number 11 (page 559) a statement was given shewing the 
authority for the regulation of trade during the war. Reference was also made to the 
appointment of a Luxuries Board to control the imports of goods of a luxurious nature, 
and to the establishment of the Commonwealth Board of Trade. 


§ 4. Method of Recording Imports and Exports. 


1. Value of Imports.——The recorded value of goods imported from countries beyond 
the Commonwealth represents the amount on which duty is payable or would be payable 
if the duty were charged ad valorem. The value of goods is taken to be 10 per cent.* in 
advance of the fair market value in the principal markets of the country whence the 
goods were exported, the increase being intended to represent roughly the insurance, 
freight and other charges to the place of landing. 


2. Value of Exports.—The recorded value of goods exported is taken to represent 
the value in the principal markets of the Commonwealth in the ordinary commercial 
acceptation of the term. Some modification of this practice has, however, been necessary 
in respect of products affected by the policy of price-fixing arising from the war. 


3. Records of Past Years.—In the years preceding federation each State indepen- 
dently recorded its trade, and in so doing did not distinguish other Australian States 
from foreign countries. As the aggregation of the records of the several States is, 
necessarily, the only available means of ascertaining the trade of Australia for comparison 
with later years, it is unfortunate that past records of values and the direction of imports 
were not on uniform lines, admitting of the preparation of a record for Australia as a 
whole. On the introduction of the Customs Act 1901, the methods of recording values 
were made uniform throughout the States, but it was not until September, 1903, that 
a fundamental defect in the system of recording transhipped goods was remedied. Up 
to this date goods arriving in any Australian port for transhipment to a port in another 
Australian State were recorded at the latter porf only, where they were ordinarily 
recorded as from the transhipping State, and not as an import from the oversea country. 

In recording exports an analogous defect also existed in most of the States, since 
goods despatched from one Australian State for transhipment in another State to an 
oversea country were simply recorded in the former as an export to the transhipping 
State ; thus no proper record of the export oversea was made. Owing to this defect the 
oversea trade prior to September 1903 is understated by an amount which it is impossible 
to estimate accurately, since it varies with the development of the shipping facilities 
of the States concerned. To discover the direction of the transhipped trade is not 
possible. The figures presented in the tables hereinafter are therefore the values as 
recorded, and must be taken as subject to the defects explained. 


: Prior to 1905 the value of ships imported or exported was not included in the returns 
of trade. 


* Although cost of freight and insurance has risen materially in consequence of the war, no furth 
er 
addition has been made to the value of imports, and cognisance should be taken of this fact in regard to 
imports during 1914-15 and subsequent years referred to throughout this section. 
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- 4. Ships’ Stores.—Prior to 1906 goods shipped in Australian ports on board oversea 
ships as ships stores were included in the general exports. From 1906, ships’ stores have 
been specially recorded as such, and omitted from the return of exports. 
oe The value of these stores shipped each year, distinguishing bunker coal, is shewn 

elow :— 


VALUE OF STORES SHIPPED IN AUSTRALIAN PORTS BY OVERSEA VESSELS. 


| : All Stores || ae, leat St 
Period. | See be ces Perio. ae | (eloding 
. | _£ og | ie | £ 
1906... .. | 575,471 | 875,966 || 1914 | 
1907... .. | 663,724 | 998,897 || (lst six months) {| 533,288 | 771,581 
1908). ve 867,707 | 1,196,106 || 1914-15 = 829,875. | 1,587,757 
1909... Pa Staley WOT EGTA 1915=16 ve 719,510 | 1,544,872 
VOOM .. | 740,567 | 1,080,133 || 1916-17 . 748,852 | 1,676,116 
191i. .. | 858,783 | 1,238,446 |] 1917-18 a 632,910 | 1,389,291 
NOlomamoe .. | 1,008,259 | 1,431,985 || 1918-19 A 857,507 | 1,765,367 
ls, .: .. | 1,018,595 | 1,458,702 || | 


§ 5. Oversea Trade. 


1. Total Oversea Trade.—The following table shews the total trade of the Common- 
wealth with oversea countries from the earliest date for which records are available.* In 
consequence of the defects of record referred to in the preceding section, the results can 
be only approximate to the actual figures. The very marked rise and sudden fall in 
the value of imports during the period 1837 to 1842 were contemporaneous with heavy 
land speculation and a subsequent severe financial crisis. The great increase of trade 
in the early fifties was due to the discovery of gold. In the State of Victoria the value of 
imports from oversea countries increased from £500,000 in 1851 to nearly £11,000,000 
in 1853, and to £13,000,000 in 1854; while in New South Wales similar imports rose 
from £1,390,000 in 1851 to £5,500,000 in 1854, when the total imports into the Common- 
wealth reached the sum of £34 13s. 10d. per head, and the total trade £56 3s. 10d. per 
head of the population. The rapid influx of persons anxious to share the good fortunes 
of these times, however, soon reduced the value of the trade per head, till, in 1858, it had 
declined to £31 19s. 6d. per head. The period 1867-1872 shewed a marked reduction in 
the value of trade per head. For some years prior to this period New South Wales had 
experienced a succession of indifferent seasons, and Victoria was suffering from a 
congested labour market consequent on the decline of alluvial gold-mining in that State. 
This congestion of the labour market during the years 1862 to 1866 gave rise to the 
agitation for a protective tariff to provide employment in manufactures, and in April 
1866, the Tariff Act, which expressed the protective policy thenceforward adhered to in 
Victoria, was assented to. 


OVERSEA TRADE OF THE COMMONWEALTH, i826 TO 1919-20. 


Recorded Value. Value per Inhabitant.+ Percentage 

Period. = eS of Exports 
on 

Imports. | Exports. Total. Imports. Exports. Total. Imports. 
£1,000. £1,000. SOOO mrss waemends Les ds SS % 

1826-30... 638 153 791 | 10 12 5 PAN Ie IB} Bye 23.9 
1831-35 .. 1,144 613 ia ay LOR eo 6 8 6/18 8 4 53.6 
1836-40... 2,283 1,112 3,095 | 14 15 9 Hh a Gy ao) 48.7 
1841-45... 1,906 1,378 3,284 OMORES) 610 5 | 15 10 10 1233 
1846-50 .. 2,319 2,264 4,643 6 18 10 6 I Qe) wey ayo) 95.2 
1851-55 .. | 11,931 10414 | 23,345) 19 12) 5.) 18 15 4 38857 9 95.7 
1856-60 .. | 18,816 | 16,019 | 34,885 118 6 1]1511 8/3317 9 85.1 

1861-65 .. | 20,132 | 18,699 | 38,831 | 15 17 1 | 14 14 9 | 30 11 10 92.96 


* The figures given for the years 1826 to 1865 represent the annual averages for the quinquennial 
periods, The trade of the individual years will be found in the Official Year Book No. 7 and earlier 
issues, + Reckoned on mean population of the year. 
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OVERSEA TRADE OF THE COMMONWEALTH, 1826 TO 1919-20—continued. 


Recorded Value. 


Period. 
Imports. | Exports. 
£1,000. | £1,000. 
1866 PAR TB | 18,972 
1867 15,964 18,384 
1868 18,436 | 21,650 
1869 19,910 | 20,066 
1870 17,833 18,012 
1871 17,017 21,725 
1872 18,833 22,518 
1873 24,567 26,370 
1874 24,554 | 25,646 
1875 | 24,939 | 24,978 
1876 23,963 | 23,540 
1877 25,797 2s a 
1878 26,181 rs Tae hs 
1879 24,233 21,184 
1880 22,939 27,255 
1881 29,067 27,528 
1882 36,103 | 27,313 
1883 35,454 | 30,058 
1884 36,988 | 28,708 
1885 36,862 | 26,667 
1886 34,179 | 21,700 
1887 29,572 | 23,421 
1888 36,881 | 28,900 
1889 37,577 | 29,553 
1890 35,168 | 29,321 
1891 37,711 36,043 
1892 30,107 | 33,370 
1893 23,765 | 33,225 
1894 21,897 32,131 
1895 23,195 33,644 
1896 29,658 | 32,964 
1897 31,958 | 37,783 
1898 31,481 | 40,165 
1899 34,330 | 48,599 
1900 41,388 | 45,957 
1901 42,434 | 49,696 
1902 40,676 | 43,915 
1903 37,811 | 48,250 
1904 37,021 | 57,486 
1905 38,347 | 56,841 
1906 44,745 | 69,738 
1907 51,809 | 72,824 
1908 49,799 | 64,311 
1909 51,172 | 65,319 
1910 60,014 | 74,491 
1911 66,968 | 79,482 
1912 78,159 | 79,096 
1913 79,749 | 78,572 
First six 
months 1914| 39,777 | 37,930 
1914-15 64,432 | 60,593 
1915-16 | 77,521 | 74,778 
1916-17 76,229 | 97,955 
1917-18 62,335 | 81,429 
1918-19 .. | 102,335 113,964 
1919-20} .. 98,607 | 148,565 


Total. 


£1,000. 


40,283 
34,348 
40,086 
39,976 
35,845 


38,742 | 


41,351 
50,937 
50,200 
49,917 
47,503 
48,904 
49,954 
45,417 
50,194 
56,595 
63.416 
65,512 
65,696 
63,529 
55,879 
52,993 
65,781 
67,130 
64,489 
73,754 
63,477 
56,990 
54,028 
56,839 
62,622 
69,741 
71,646 
82,929 
87,345 
92,130 
84,591 
86,061 
94,507 
95,188 
114,483 
124,633 
114,110 
116,491 
134,505 
146,450 
157,255 
158,321 


TE TOT 
125,025 
152,299 
174,184 
143,764 
216,299 
247,172 


* Percentage 

Value per Inhabitant. airs ie 
] on 

Imports. | Exports. | Total. Imports 
Be ad | £2 aa 8 8 id. | % 
15 OMG 1345748 ) 287-8 <8 89.0 
1018 1/1211 2/23 9 3| 115.2 
12 311/14 6 6| 2610 5 117.4 
12 14 4 | 12 16 4) 25-10 8 103.8 
Wk ORI 2 &) OFFS. 7 1) LONG 
10-33 1.12 19) @4 33 278 127.7 
10 18 964.13 1 7) 24.0 4 119.6 
13 17°10 | 14 18 “24 SA 16 O} 1074 
19°99, 14 OOS STL 104.5 
1S 634115 76771) 86 12.-9 100.1 
13S 49.1 1S 2234 BA 18 98.2 
1218 8/1111 8| 2410 4 89.6 
(Zit OU Ti 10 soe fas 90.8 
11° 730 1°98 18 2) St ere 87.4 
10. “1G. 19-85 15) See a 118.8 
1216 2/12 2 8 | 2418 10 94.7 
15%. We TP 18534 SD, 75.6 
14 9 9.113 5 8] Seite 6 84.8 
14 9 Gi Il 4 8| 2514 2 77.6 
1318 2/10 1 3| 2319 5 72.3 
12 9 4/ 718 4/20 7 8 63.5 
16. 8-8-8) SS ie 19 79.2 
19-31 7 /|o 47 227) SRY Be 78.4 
13°68 925 71 |) 48 78.6 
Il 6.40. &.800)/ 20 15-1 83.4 
11,16. 0) lly.b»)98. 1, @ 95.6 
9 4 06/10 $10) 19 7.10.4, 4108 
7 Se | cole A lee 139.8 
69 0) 9 3 4) lbs = 146.7 
e141 To 1 8716 3 2 145.0 
58S Spa ese 111.1 
818 $3.) 0000. 9 19 8 40 118.2 
§$ 121) }.11. 0 7 119.1806 127.6 
9 6.01/08 3° &1-29..9 5 141.6 
WO a PR a Me ee a as 111.0 
UY. 3 LL IS 2.2 | aa eo 117.1 
10.31 4) 10" 8 “8 )Sr 19 ey 108.0 
9 14. 3.) 19°9 IN] Se. 1 127.6 
ON Sls tie Fy 1 sees 155.3 
911 9/14 4 1] 231510] 148.2 
ILO 44.17 8.76.) 28 8 16), 155s 
19 11° Bt) WF 1s)-s | 30 Ra 140.6 
14 9B 16 6 8 | 87 4 129.1 
11°19" Bath ee ee BO 127.6 
1314 8117 010| 3016 6) 194.1 
14:18) 8°) 17 144 01), 82903 118.7 
16/16...7.) 1% Oya SS pes 101.2 
1612 0): 16.3 2 seco 02 98.5 
6 20 AT GO Minaya 95.4 
18.0 10 |) 12 6) Spear er 94.0 
1S D245, | Thess coeur vee 96.4 
15 IS 7 | SOT 16 ae a 5 128.5 

12 71 FV WEP WS! 7 130.63 

20 6 10 | 22°13" 5 |) 42°39 11 111.36 

18 De Re i Sees h oar oo 7 150.55 


* Reckoned on mean population of the year. + Preliminary figures subject to alteration. 
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The graphs illustrating the movement of the oversea trade of Australia (see pages 
611 and 612) shew that periods of depressed trade have been recurrent at more or less 
regular intervals of from seven to nine years, and, measured by population, each succeeding 
depression since 1855 carried the trade per head lower than the preceding one, until the 
lowest point was reached in 1894. 


The year 1892 marked the beginning of a period of acute financial stress, culminating 
in the commercial crisis of 1893. The collapse of these years is plainly reflected in the 
trade records of that period, the trade of 1894 falling to £54,028,227, a decline of no less 
than 26.75 per cent. in three years. In 1895 there was a slight recovery, and a continuous 
upward movement until 1901, when the trade reached £92,130,183, or £24 6s. 1d. per 
head. A decline, due to drought, in the exports of agricultural, pastoral, and dairy 
produce, reduced the trade of 1902 to £84,591,037, but although in the next year there 
was a further shrinkage in the exports of agricultural produce, the increase in the value 
of the exports of metals, specie, butter, and wool was so large as to effect an increase in 
the total trade. From 1902 the increase in the value of trade continued, till in 1907 it 
reached the amount of £124,633,280, equal to £30 4s. 5d. per inhabitant. 


The imports during 1907 were, doubtless, to some extent inflated by the importation 
of goods in anticipation of the tariff revision of that year. The trade of 1908 shews a 
decline of £10,523,000 as compared with 1907, of which £8,513,000 was in the value of 
exports, notwithstanding an’ increase of £3,447,767 in the export of gold and specie. 
This decline in the value of exports was largely due to reduced prices ruling for wool and: 
metals in consequence of the financial crisis in the United States during the previous 
year, and in lesser degree to the smaller exports of agricultural and pastoral produce, 
due to the unfavourable season experienced in some of the States. 


The trade of 1909 per head of population was slightly more than in 1908, notwith- 
standing that the gold exports were less by £5,193,587. In 1910 the value of imports 
per head was higher than in any year since 1885, and the value of exports was—excepting 
in the years 1906 and 1907—the highest since 1857. The high value of exports is 
particularly striking when considered in conjunction with the exceptionally small exports 
of gold. The exports of gold, already much reduced in 1909 as compared with 1908, 
were in 1910 still further reduced by £4,264,368 to £4,108,783, the smallest recorded 
since 1892. During 1911 the exports of gold bullion and specie again increased to 
£11,540,782. The continued increase in the value of imports during 1912 and 1913, 
while the value of exports remained stationary, is referred to on the next page. 


The trade of 1914-15, and subsequent years, was seriously disturbed by conditions 
arising from the war such as the dislocation of shipping and increased prices. The shortage 
of shipping was particularly marked in 1917-18, when, in order to conserve space for more 
essential requirements, the importation of goods which were considered to be in the 
nature of luxuries was prohibited or restricted. 


The effect of prices on the value of exports is shewn in the “‘ Price Levels” given on 
page 604, from which it will be seen that on the basis of uniform prices the exports during 
the years 1914-15 to 1918-19 were less than for the years immediately preceding the war. 
The exports of 1919-20 (for which preliminary figures only are available), notwithstanding 
that they include accumulations of wool and wheat, which could not be shipped earlier, 
represent a volume or quantitative mass only about 133 per cent. greater than those of 
1913; the recorded values are 89 per cent. higher. 


The variations in the composition of the trade will be seen from the tables in 
§ 8 following. 


2. Alteration of Trade Year.—The desirability had long been felt of bringing the 
trade year into conformity with the seasons for the export of agricultural and pastoral 
products, but a disinclination to break the continuity of records had, hitherto, prevented 
the change. As it was obvious that trade itself, and not merely the records, would 
be seriously disturbed by the war, the time appeared to be peculiarly opportune for 
making the alteration. The trade returns were, therefore, closed as on the 30th June, 
1914, and the new year started from the Ist July. The year 1914—15 thus includes nearly 
eleven months under war conditions. 


0.6644.—18 
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3. Ratio between Exports and Imports.—The foregoing table shews the percentage 
of exports on imports for each year.t From this it will be seen that, with few exceptions, 
due to temporary dislocations of trade, prior to 1892 the balance of trade has been on the 
side of imports, but from 1891 to 1912 the reverse has been the case. The excess of imports 
in the earlier years represents the introduction of capital in the form of Government 
loans and for investment in private undertakings, and the excess of exports represents 
mainly the interest and profit on the earlier investments, repayment of loans to foreign 
bondholders, and also freight on trade, which is carried mainly by ships of the United 
Kingdom and foreign countries. As the introduction of new capital and the payments 
for interest on existing investments and for shipping and other services are continually 
operating in opposite directions at the same time in the statistics of trade, it follows that 
it is the balance only of these transactions which is reflected in the excess of imports or 
exports. 

The marked diminution of the excess of exports is a striking feature of the 
trade returns for 1912. The decline in the ratio of exports to imports has been 
due, mainly, to loans raised in London by the Governments of the various States 
of the Commonwealth. The proceeds of these loans, of course, swell the import 
returns, but, as no immediate payment beyond an instalment of interest has to 
be made in return, the export figures are affected to a very minor degree, until 
such time as the principal of the debt is repaid. The larger number of immigrants 
had, also, to some extent affected the balance of trade by the introduction of 
capital. The following table presents the balance of trade of the Commonwealth as 
shewn by the records of imports and exports for each year from 1902, and, also, the 
modification of these figures as affected by loans raised in London by the Governments 
of the States and the Commonwealth :— 


EFFECT OF LOANS ON THE RECORDED BALANCE OF COMMONWEALTH 
TRADE, 1902 TO 1919-20. 


| 
| oes eonteee . go ta 
sie es ii Raised or “tion of Pg 
Year. i Redeemed (—) | Commonwealth and 
in London.t | States’ Governments. 
Amount. | Per cent. Amount. Amount. Per cent. 
| £1,000. £1,000. £1,000. 
1902 ay he see 3,239 100 5,014 8,253 | 100 
1908 - € re 10,439 322 1,658 | 12,097 146 
1904 ai <a <n 20,465 632 753 21,218 257 
1905 * Ac .- | 18,494 571 1,968 20,462 248 
1906 o ore eri) SS, 005- Feta Pape 5,308 19,685 238 
1907 a sit si 21,015 | 649 |- 2,259 18,756 227 
1908 An AS we 14,512 | 448 6,088 20,600 249 
1909 Xe aie geo Lada iy ase 2,562 | 16,709 202 
1910 $8 ti wool SL ATT a) “aie 2,904 11,573 140 
1911 ae 24 ome, |) el B14 386 3,123 15,637 189 
1912 st oy ral 937 29 12,205 13,142 159 
1913 “8 $3 age [Pe dy h eB. ie oo 19,666 18,488 225 
1914 (January to June) .. |— 1,847 * * — 1,847 * 
1914-15 .. ee .. |= 8,880 [= 119 5,151 1,312 16 
1915-16 .. ate .. |- 2,743 |— 85 2,827 $4 il 
1916-17 .. a ri 21,726 670 11,695 33,421 405 
1917-18 .. wie .. | 19,095 590 17,373 36,468 442 
1918-19 .. ss ead 11,629 359 | — 2,908 8,721 106 
1919-20 .. a ne 49,958 1,543 § 49,958 605 


* Prior to June, 1914, the figures relating to debt were six months i : 
oe eee kre periods to which the ura relate are identical. reer eee ts eee aes 
t ndividual years 1826 to 1865 see Official Y 3 
Res nove to he olor ae, al Year Book, No. 7, and previous issues. 


§ Complete information relating to loans raised or redeemed in I 
< > infor : f F ; z sondon during 1 
available, but it is known that the amount of new loans was not sufficient to fa a ace es 


ifi ° AY Ce a n 
acre ee of the excess of exports as recorded. The trade figures for 1919-20 are subject to slight 
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The trade balances would be further modified by the loans of local governing bodies, 
by the imports of capital for private enterprises, and by the addition to or absorption of 
bank balances held in London on Australian account. Particulars of such transactions 
are, however, not available. 


Since the outbreak of war the trade balances for single years have been completely 
upset by the difficulties of transport. Consequently, it is necessary for proper observation 
to take the total transactions during the six years from the Ist July, 1914, to the 30th 
June, 1920. 


The following table shews that during the decade 1902-1911 an annual excess of 
exports of about £16,000,000 was required to meet the obligations of this community 
on account of interest and for services performed for it by persons outside the Common- 
wealth. Loans since raised in London by the States and the loans and advances made 
by the Imperial Government to the Commonwealth Government have increased this 
annual liability by about £6,000,000 in 1919-20; the average increase on account of each 
of the six years being about £3,720,000, which, added to the pre-war liability, represents 
an annual liability throughout the war period of about £20,000,000, whereas the results 
of these six years, as shewn in the preceding table, will give an average excess of exports, 
as modified by new loans, of £21,666,000. 


The foregoing figures are based on the values of imports and exports as recorded 
by the Department of Trade and Customs, and take no account of any profit which may 
have accrued from the re-sale of Australian wool originally purchased by the Imperial 
Government. 


The general relationship between the balance of trade of the Commonwealth and the 
borrowing of money abroad is demonstrated by the following figures :— 


COMMONWEALTH BALANCE OF TRADE AND PUBLIC DEBT, 1867 TO 1920. 


Annual Average. 

Recorded Excess of Excess of 

Period. Exports 

Imports. | Exports. New Debt. Seis. 

Imports. | Exports. eee 

Mill. £. Mill. £. Mill. £. Mill. £. Mill. £. Mill. £. 
1867-1871 ois a6 17.8 20.0 A PARP) Woe 3.9 
1872-1876 at Be 23.4 24.6 é 14 2.6 3.8 
1877-1881 aie 0 25.6 24.6 1.0 5.2 4.2 
1882-1886 Bic ate 35.8 26.8 9,0 10.6 1.6 
1887-1891 site a 35.4 29.4 6.0 AQ 7.4 1.4 
1892-1896 ae as 25.6 33.0 : 7.4 3.8 11,2 
1897-1901 Bic oid 36.2 44.4 8.2 3.2 11.4 
1902-1906 Ae oe 39.6 55.2 15.6 0.8 16,4 
1907-1911 tt ae 56.0 a, A M5) 574 Wee) 16.5 
1912-1915-16 (44 years) ai 1D ToD) 230 a ae ey 

1916-17-1919-20 (4 years) 84.9 110.5 25. ; : 


i i ia ly. Prior to 1893 
al these figures relate to moneys raised outside of Australia on L 
the eee uaa tocale were fnsiontcant but ee Rie ne re Ceara eae 
i i overnm ; 
during 1892-6 is somewhat overstated. Loans raised by Loca a podiss are uot indladed: 
i ses are not included, nor are loans from the Imperia vernment 
ae Fe eisaad eich hove spent abroad, and consequently did not affect Australian imports. 
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§ 6. Direction of Trade. 


1. Country of Shipment and Country of Origin.—The following table shews, for 
the years 1909 and 1918-19, the value of imports recorded as direct from the principal 
countries, and also the disposition of the value of imports against the countries where 
they were produced or manufactured. A similar comparison for earlier years will be 
found in previous issues of this work. 


COMMONWEALTH IMPORTS FROM COUNTRIES OF SHIPMENT AND COUNTRIES 
OF ORIGIN, 1909 AND 1918-19. 


Imports according to— 


Country of Shipment. + Country of Origin. 
Country. ' 1909. | 1918-19. 2 1909. 1918-19. 
: : | Jc San 
Per | , Per 
Value ae Value. | Pe’ | Value. | cont. Value inate 
| 
£ | £ | £ | £ 
United Kingdom .. | 81,171,828 | 60.92) 37,971,346 | 37.10) 25,862,618 | 50.54) 34,584,611 33.80 
BRITISH POSSESSIONS— 
Canada .. a 508,415 0.99) 2,283,978 2.23) 680,590 1.33] 2,844,050 2.78 
Ceylon .. as 740,271 1.44) 1,628,939 1.59) 739,016 1.44) 1,379,337 1.34 
Hong Kong =e 241,533 0.47 542,655 0.53 9,545 0.02) 6,893 0.01 
India we Pe 1,794,483 3. 51| 7,558,858 7.39) 1,830,756 3.58) 7,967,228 7.79 
New Zealand as 2,195,313 4.29) 2,420,724 2.37| 2,072,849 4.05) 2,136,146 2.09 
Straits Settlements 489,909 0.96; 1,266,820 1.24 160,360 | 0.31 339,162 0.33 
Other British Posses- | 
sions .. he 915,170 1.79) 6,955,643 6-80} 1,144,973 2-24) 7,250,934 7.08 
1 | 
Total British Pos- | 
sessions aS 6,885,094 | 13. 45) 22,657,617 | 22- 15) 6,638,089 | 12-97) 21,923,750 | 21.42 
Total British Coun- 
tries .. | 38,056,922 | 74.37) 60,628,963 | 59.25) 32,500,707 | 63-51| 56,508,361 55.22 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES— 
Austria-Hungary*. . 12,885 0.03 or ai 270,194 0-53 231 0.00 
Belgium .. ze 968,481 1.89) 725 0.00 662,132 1-29 4,691 0.00 
China ate a 44,103 0.08 288,117 0.28 302,594 0.59 791,378 0.77 
France .. ae 409,949 0,80 144,544 0.14| 1,784,312 3.49} 1,651,833 1.61 
Germany* 3,331,141 6.51 2,356 0.00) 4,538,612 8.87 10,956 0.01 
Japan .. ee 601,534 1.18} 8,281,439 8.09 638,623 1,25) 8,208,725 8.02 
Java ao ee 1,056,885 2.06, 1,819,186 1.78) 1,057,079.| 2.07) 1,757,781 1.72 
Netherlands as 153,328 0.30 57,521 0.06 299,334 0.58 259,599 0.25 
Norway .. os 431,272 0.84 630,838 0.62 495,346 0.97 654,220 0.64 
Spain a its 13,514 0.038 4,506 0.00 100,350 0,20 70,169 0.07 
Sweden .. <s 828,790 0.64 505,617 0.49 418,165 0.82 512,624 0.50 
Switzerland xs 33,793 0.07 122,488 0.12 795,432 1.55) 1,250,904 1.22 
United States Es 5,003,130 9.78] 27,930,085 | 27.29] 5,935,740 | 11.60] 27,183,792 | 26.57 
Other Foreign Coun- 
tries .. "r 726,169 1.42) 1,918,774 1.88) 1,373,276 2-68) 3,474,895 3.40 
Total Foreign 
Countries .. | 18,114,974 | 25.63) 41,706,196 | 40.75) 18,671,189 | 36.49) 45,826,798 | 44.78 
Total Imports from 
all Countries .. | 51,171,896 |100-00)102,335,159 '100.00| 51,171,896 '100.00)102,335,159 {100.00 


* The imports shewn as trom enemy countries during 1918-19 were on board German ships interned 
in South Africa and elsewhere and were subsequently forwarded to Australia, 

The only country from which the value of direct imports exceeds by any large 
amount the value of the imports of goods which were manufactured or produced therein, 
that is to say, the only country which shews a balance of any magnitude as a distributor 
of the goods of other countries to Australia, is the United Kingdom. The records of 
imports therefrom during the year 1918-19 shew that while the total direct imports from 
that country amounted to £37,971,346, the value of the manufactures or produce of the 
United Kingdom itself, imported from all countries whatsoever during the same year, 
was £34,584,611. From the foregoing figures it appears that goods to the value of at least 
£3,386,735 were received from other countries through the United Kingdom. 

Other countries which prior to tha war shewed balances as distributors to Australia, 
though absolutely of much less amount, were Belgium, Canada, Hong Kong, New 
Zealand, Straits Settlements, and Ceylon. The countries mentioned were, of course, 
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not the only countries through which goods were indirectly imported into Australia, for 
the direct imports from other countries included considerable values which were not the 
produce of those countries. Prior to the war large quantities of goods not manufactured 
in France or Germany were shipped to Australia from those countries. Such transactions 
were, however, more than balanced by French and German goods received through the 
United Kingdom and other countries, 


2. Direct Imports according to Country of Shipment.—The following table shews 
the average yearly value of imports from each of the principal countries during each 
succeeding quinquennial period from 1899 to 1919, and for the year 1918-19. The 
countries mentioned in this table are those in which the goods were shipped or whence 
they were directly consigned to Australia. 


IMPORTS INTO THE COMMONWEALTH FROM VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 
1899 TO 1918-19. 


Yearly Average for Quinquennial Periods. 


Country. ino =n ; z ae 
1899-1903. 1904-8. 1909-13. |1914-5/1918-9, 
Ae | £ x & ig 
United Kingdom .. |28,107,178 |26,789,801 |40,171,599 |36,093,175 | 37,971,346 
British Possessions— | 
Canada ae x, 285,312 292,801 | 857,133 | 1,761,200 2,283,978 


Ceylon ae oe 481,627 | 679,572 | 816,220 1,300,167 1,628,939 
Hits. hs be - 91,918 | 89,425 | 389,276 | 582,608 | 192,921 
Hong Kong At ses 299,872 | 279,030 297,127 424,801 42,655 
India as .. | 998,326 | 1,563,604 | 2,350,599 | 4,477,714 | 7,558,858 
Mauritius as ne 156,485 | 51,239 69,533 35,250 145,289 
New Zealand .. .. | 2,096,004 | 2,441,722 | 2,647,942 | 2,281,134 2,420,724 
Papua oe sus 67,655 63,746 | 80,179 122,493 211,770 
South African Union .. 5,626 | 50,232 | 137,911 | 1,538,515 5,779,795 
Straits Settlements 55 234,001 | 270,550 | 625,079 | 1,005,157 1,266,820 
Other British Possessions 49,334 | 168,318 | 298,640 524,342 625,868 


Total British Possessions | 4,766,160 | 5,950,239 | 8,569,639 |14,053,381 | 22,657,617 


| 


Total British Countries 27,873,338 |32,740,040 |48,741,238 |50,146,556 | 60,628,963 


Foreign Countries— 


| 
| 
Belgium ie oe 428,305 | 815,228 | 1,724,846 110,404 725 
Bismarck Archipelago, | 
Hawaiian Islands, New | 
Caledonia, New eee 
r South Sea 2 
apse a4 a =f 149,889 167,665 230,838 437,624 784,768 
Chile and Peru a 32,956 22,611 47,818 214,546 30,718 
China ats ae 249,940 70,887 83,628 216,558 288,117 
France ie Bc 504,558 455,301 545,071 190,665 ee 
Germany de .. | 2,521,486 | 3,112,897 | 4,329,681 279,940 2506 
Italy .. oe a6 157,502 197,464 343,894 Bes ey BED 
Japan ae a 290,835 460,514 | 804,346 Se os 
Java .. a ae 648,729 314,745 848,213 I a0 eee Bore 188 
Netherlands .. ae 59,576 133,191 234,650 ee 57,521 
Norway He 56 ¥*425,664 312,357 | 599,801 683,405 Jae 
Philippine Islands 84,660 79,056 113,156 161,537 mele 
Sweden 3 de * 105,828 489,113 pia ee z 505,¢ 17 
United States of America | 5,342,307 | 5,124,191 | 7,643,641 |16,720,033 ee 
Other Foreign Countries 553,542 232,183 432,463 898,848 953,812 


Total Foreign Countries {11,449,949 |11,604,118 /18,471,159 26,423,697 | 41,706,196 


Total .. [89,323,287 |44,344,158 |67,212,397 |76,570,253 |102,335,159 


* Norway and Sweden combined for these years. 
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Expressing each item as percentage on the total of the imports, the following results 
are obtained :— 


COMMONWEALTH IMPORTS.—PERCENTAGES OF IMPORTS FROM EACH COUNTRY 
ON THE TOTAL IMPORTS, 1899 TO 1918-19. 


Yearly Average for Quinquennial Periods. 


Country. sic i Z 7 F —| 1918-19. 


1899-1903.| 1904-8. 1909-13. 1914-5/1918-9. 
| 
per cent. per cent. per cent. per cent. | per cent. 
United Kingdom a es 58.76 60.41 59.77 47.14 |° 37.10 
British Possessions— | 
Canada 0.73 0.66 1.28 2.30 | 2.23 
Ceylon 1.22 1.53 1.21 1.70 1.59 
Fiji ‘ 0.23 0.20 0.58 0.76 0.19 
Hong Kong 0.76 0.63 0.44 0.55 0.53 
India 2.54 3.53 3.50 5.85 7.39 
Mauritius .. 0.40 0.12 0.10 0.05 0.14 
New Zealand 5.33 5.51 3.94 2.98 2.a0 
Papua oe x OSL 0.14 0.12 0.16 0.21 
South African Union 0.01 0.11 0.21 2.01 5.65 
Straits Settlements .. 0.60 0.61 0.93 1.31 1.24 
Other British Possessions 0.13 0.38 0.44 0.68 0.61 
Total British Possessions. . ae 13.42 12.75 18.35 | 22.15 
Total British Countries 70.88 73.83 72.52 65.49 59.25 
Foreign Countries— 
Belgium... ne oF 1.09 1.84 2.57 0.14 0.00 
Bismarck Archipelago, Hawaiian 
Islands, New Caledonia, New 
Hebrides and other South Sea 
Islands .. ah ee 0.38 0.38 0.34 0.57 0.77 
Chile and Peru 0.08 0.05 0.07 0.28 0.03 
China 0.64 0.16 0.12 0.28 0.28 
France 1.28 1.02 0.81 0.25 0.14 
Germany 6.41 7.02 6.44 0.37 0.00 
Italy 0.40 0.45 0.52 0.47 0.16 
Japan On78) 11 0d aa eee 5.62 8.09 
Java hy 1.65 0.71 1.26 1.48 1.78: 
Netherlands 0.15 0.30 0.35 0.09 | 0.06 
Norway .. 1.08* 0.70 0.89 0.89 0.62 
Philippine Islands 0.22 9.18 OT 0.21 0.11 
Sweden : ‘s * 0.25 0.73 0.75 0.49 
United States of America 13.59 11.55 LESSy 21.84 27.29 
Other Foreign Countries 1.41 | 0.52 0.64 | Ley 0.93 
Total Foreign Countries .. 29.12 26.17 27.48 34.51 40.75 
Total .. ‘a eo} LT aria 100 100 100 


* Norway and Sweden combined for these years. 


3. Imports from the United Kingdom.—The foregoing table shews broadly the extent 
to which the export trade of the United Kingdom to this country has been affected by 
the concentration of British industry on the war, and it also shews the increased 
value of imports from the United States of America and from Japan. The 
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diversion of Australian trade from Great Britain is more fully dealt with in paragraph 12 
of this section. The values of the principal imports of United Kingdom origin during 
the year 1918-19 are as follows :-— 

Ale and beer, £51,612 ; apparel and textiles—apparel—blouses, skirts, &c., £189,198, 
boots and shoes, £89,634, corsets, £164,286, gloves, £115,320, hats and caps, £90,074, 
shirts, collars, ete., £151,125, socks and stockings, £701,439, trimmings, £150,522, other 
apparel, £665,986, textiles—piece goods—canvas and duck, £492,668, cotton—grey, 
unbleached, £460,240, white, bleached, £2,917,911, dyed or printed n.e.i., £6,577,031, 
lace for attire, £411,688, linen n.e.i., £338,753, silk, £187,412, velvets, £363,917, woollens, 
£2,563,849, other piece goods, £829,667, sewing and embroidery silks, £848,814, other 
textiles, £1,394,048 ; arms, ammunition, and explosives, £369,996 ; bags, baskets, etc., 
£39,692 ; books and periodicals, £558,920; brushware, £51,134 ; cocoa and chocolate, 
£11,283 ; cordage, £172,548 ; drugs and chemicals—alkalis (soda), £351,729, cyanide of 
potassium, £111,490, dyes, £140,506, insecticides, etc., £107,175, medicines, £155,794, 
other drugs, etc., £663,310 ; earthenware, £211,558 ; electrical materials, £190,382 ; fancy 
goods, £95,321; fish, fresh and preserved, £9,427 ; glass, etc., £131,964; glue, gelatine, 
£52,892 ; indiarubber and manufactures, £299,040; instruments—musical, S26 Mol 
surgical and dental, £82,818; jewellery and precious stones, £125,072; leather and 
manufactures, £198,756 ; machines and machinery—electrical, £208,452; machine tools, 
£179,471, motive power, £196,354, other, £553,524, metals, manufactures of—cutlery, 
£251,336, electrical and gas appliances, £131,452, iron and steel—pig iron, £7,198, bar, 
hoop, ingot, etc., £253,223, girders, beams, etc., £15,812, plate and sheet—corrugated, 
galvanized, £154,816, galvanized, not corrugated, £136,539, plain, not galvanized, £174,461, 
pipes and tubes, £456,206, rails, fishplates, etc., £4,444, tinned plates, plain, £2,108,754, 
tools of trade, £291,082, wire, £40,257, wire rope, hawsers, etc., £171,942, vehicles— 
bicycles, £78,304, motors, £20,287, other vehicles, £148,769, other metal manufactures, 
£1,002,962 ; mustard, £30,364; oils (not essential), £12,775; paints and varnishes, 
£185,966 ; paper, £543,799; photographic materials, £29,447; pickles, sauces, etc., 
£95,448 ; pipes, smoking, £74,727 ; soap, £30,825; spirits, £904,164; stationery, £190,536 ; 
tobacco, £60,155 ; wax matches, £104,691 ; yarns, £1,081,786. 


4. Imports shipped from British Possessions.—The growth of the value of imports 
from other British possessions during the past twenty years has been such as to increase 
the proportion to total imports from 12.12 per cent. in the years 1899-1903 to 22.15 
per cent. in 1918-19, the actual values being respectively £4,766,160 in the earlier period 
and £22,657,617 in 1918-19. Of the total imports from British possessions during 
1918-19, 10.68 per cent., or 2.37 per cent. of all imports, was from New Zealand ; 33.36 
per cent., or 7.39 per cent. of all imports, from India; 10.08 per cent., or 2.23 per cent. 
of all imports, from Canada; and 7.19 per cent., or 1.59 per cent. of all imports, from 
Ceylon. The imports from Canada shew an increase of £1,125,145, or 97.09 per cent. 
over those of 1913, and an increase of £1,426,845, or 166.47 per cent., over the average 
of the period 1909-13. The relatively large imports from the South African Union 
during 1918-19 were due to a shipment of gold (£4,943,296) to Western Australia to be 
minted. 

5. Principal Imports, the Produce of British Possessions, 1918-19.—These are as 
follows :— 

(i) Canada. Apparel and textiles—corsets, £53,491, other, £61,003; boots and 
shoes, £30,212 ; carbide of calcium, £7,048 ; cutlery, £14,681 ; fish, £189,438 ; indiarubber 
and manufactures, £185,162; iron and steel—bar, rod, &c., £44,610; agricultural 
implements and machinery, £334,929 ; other machines and machinery, £26,064; metal 
manufactures, £99,642 ; musical instruments, £10,881; paints and varnishes, £25,990 ; 
paper—printing, £548,380, wrapping, £98,559, other paper, £93,240; pipes and tubes, 
wrought, £126,866 ; timber, £50,576 ; motor chassis, £387,165 ; other vehicles, £39,348 ; 
whisky, £127,165 ; wire, £88,765. 

(ii) Ceylon. Cocoa and chocolate, £45,116 ; coir fibre, £6,607 ; nuts, £39,787 ; rubber 
and manufactures, £23,068; tea, £1,227,650. The large increase in the imports from 
Ceylon—from an average of £481,627 per year during the years 1899-1903, to £1,628,939 
in 1918-19—is due to the displacement of China teas in the Australian markets by those 
of India and Ceylon. Of the total imports of tea during the year 1918-19, 62.49 per cent. 


of the value was the produce of Ceylon. 
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(iii) Egypt. Apparel, £54,523; biscuits, £57,355 ; butter, £52,240; copper, ingots, 
£65,950; lead, pig, £41,970; meats—frozen, £1,638,368, other, £865,162; milk and 
cream, £158,756; fruits, preserved, £39,265 ; grain—wheat, £2,838,490; flour, £1,464,141; 
leather and manufactures thereof, £16,160; tallow, £61,558; tobacco and cigarettes, 
£29,753 ; wool, £613,814. 


(iv) Fiji. Bananas, £78,796; copra, £23,220 ; sugar—produce of cane, £47,862 ; 
molasses, £12,636 ; crude rubber, £5,272. 


(v) Hong Kong. Bacon and hams, £11,471; biseuits, £10,245; butter, £28,618 ; 
coal, £6,079; flour, £226,971; lead, pig, £77,426; leather, £31,754; sandalwood, 
£92,518 ; soap, £5,686 ; tin, ingots, £18,188. 


(vi) India. Bags and sacks, £3,930,043 ; hessians, £675,262 ; cameos, precious stones 
unset, £24,562 ; carpets, mats, &c., £53,374; coal, £51,012 ; coffee and chicory, £45,266 ; 
cordage and twine, £105,270; cotton, raw, £10,085 ; jute, £30,388 ; other unmanufac- 
tured fibres, £77,216 ; gums and resins, £37,502 ; gold bullion, £1,498,074 ; grain—beans 
and peas, £8,369 ; linseed, £505,599 ; oils—castor, £4,285, linseed, £61,704 ; rice, £33,950 ; 
skins and hides, £241,745 ; spices, £17,963 ; tea, £313,967 ; wax, paraffin, £85,447 ; yarns, 
£39,761. 


(vii) New Zealand. Apparel and textiles, £5,885 ; animals—horses, £20,647, sheep, 
£4,657 ; beans and peas, £18,320; coal, £19,280; flax and hemp fibre, £173,314 ; fish, 
£21,048 ; gold bullion, matte, and ore, £514,694 ; implements and machinery (agricultural), 
£2,199 ; machines and machinery, £7,534; meats, £11,503; milk and cream, £30,269 : 
seeds, £84,809; silver—bar, ingot, £74,864; skins and hides, £354,264; timber, 
£634,091 ; twine, reaper and binder, £19,141. 


(viii) Papua. Copra, £118,801; gold bullion, £26,535; fibres, flax and hemp, £8,816 ; 
copper ore, £9,510 ; india-rubber, £27,704. 


(ix) South African Union. Bark, tanning, £39,874; brandy, £6,258 ; coal, £27,773 ; 
explosives, £92,407 ; gold—bullion, £4,943,296, contained in matte, £394,550; maize, 
£69,127 ; precious stones, £236,138. 


(x) Straits Settlements. Bamboo, clouded, £7,045; copra, £6,063; rubber and 
rubber manufactures, £187,681 ; spices, £32,004 ; sago and tapioca, £63,268. 


6. Imports Shipped from Foreign Countries——The imports direct from foreign 
countries during the year 1918-19 represented 40.75 per cent. of the total imports, as 
compared with 29.12 per cent. during the years 1899-1903. Of the total imports into 
Australia shipped from foreign countries during 1918-19, 66.97 per cent.—27.29 per cent. 
of all imports—was from the United States, and 19.86 per cent.—8.09 per cent. of all 
imports—was from Japan. Further reference to the increased trade with the United 
States and Japan will be found hereinafter. 


7. Principal Imports the Produce of Foreign Countries, 1918-19.—(i) Austria. 


Trade with Austria was suspended on the outbreak of war, and has not since been 
resumed. 


(ii) Belgium. Apparel, £196; textiles, £670; cameos and precious stones, £196 ; 
drugs and chemicals, £236; glass and glassware, £809 ; paper, £2,423. 


(iii) Brazil. Cocoa beans, £4,088 ; india-rubber, £153,646 ; nuts, £6,216 ; tobacco, 
£3,382 ; waxes, £3,232. 


(iv) Chile. Soda nitrate, £30,704. 
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(v) China. Alcoholic liquors, £12,710; apparel and textiles, £341,349 ; bamboo, 
cane, ete.. £9,633; cotton, rav, £15,025 ; drugs and chemicals, £23,314 ; fireworks, 
£9,432 ; fish, £21,125 - fruit, £17,230; ginger, £24,741 ; grass straw for hats, £21,218 : 
rice, £67,862 ; nuts, £29,414 ; oils, £35,867 : tea, £61,061 ; tobacco, £24,895, 


The decline in the value of imports from China during the past twenty years is due 
to the loss of the tea trade, which now draws its supplies mainly from India and Ceylon. 


(vi) Denmark. Ale and beer and spirits, £1,314: rennet, £3,848 ; whiting, 
£1,597. ‘ 


(vil) France. Apparel and textiles, £912,808; cream of tartar, £162,651; tartaric 
acid, £16,678 ; other drugs and chemicals, £74,348 ; fancy goods, £42,780 ; jewellery, 
£19,232 ; liquorice, £830; musical instruments, £10,746 ; oils, essential, £30,901 ; pipes, 
smoking, etc., £76,761 ; paper and stationery, £57,196 ; pertumery, £13,388 ; perfumed 
spirits and bay rum, £18,042 ; rubber tyres, £84,899 ; leather, £952 ; machinery and 
manufactures of metal, £12,200; musical instruments, £10,746 ; seeds, £6,519 ; spirits, 
£46,816 ; wine, £19,081. 


(vill) Germany.—Trade with Germany was suspended on the outbreak of war, and 
has not since been resumed. 


(ix) Italy. Apparel and textiles—buttons, buckles, &c., £13,212, gloves, £49,424, 
hats and caps, £18,259, piece goods—silk, £164,510, other, £9,252, other apparel and 
textiles, £16,358; flax and hemp, £14,759; marble and stone, £17,909 ; oils—essential, 
£25,920 ; nuts, £28,076 ; rubber tyres, £31,464; cream of tartar, £33,683 ; tartaric acid, 
£95,592 ;-wines, £3,291. 


(x) Japan. Apparel—hats and caps, £62,324, gloves, £72,446, socks and stockings, 
£105,545, shirts, collars, £91,411, other, £228,885, textiles—carpets, matting, £119,205, 
piece goods—canvas and duck, £328,315, cotton and linen, £1,535,770, silk, £1,861,866, 
quilts, etc., £73,941, other textiles, £306,413 ; bags, baskets, etc., £44,663 ; brushware, 
£97,551 ; cable and wire, covered, £292,669 ; carbide of calcium, £136,161; chinaware, 
£207,297 ; earthenware, £60,663 ; faney goods, £235,239 ; fibres—cotton waste, £92,019 ; 
fish, £13,957 ; furniture, £6,035, glass and glassware, £207,589 ; grass straw for hats, 
£66,925 ; ores and metal manufactures—electrical applances, £70,666, enamelled ware, 
£47,945, wire rope, hawsers, £50,385, other, £377,337; matches, £226,116; nuts, 
£4,833 ; oils and waxes, £120,315; paper, £126,225; stationery, £51,646; rice, £459 ; 
spices, £5,072 ; sulphate of copper, £25,646 ; sulphur, £238,787 ; tea, £2,767 ; wood and 
wicker, etc., £119,627; yarns, £79,884 ; tobacco, £15,177. 


Further reference is made in a later page to the imports from Japan. 


(xi) Netherlands. Cocoa and chocolate, £1,461 ; cameos and precious stones, £59,733 : 
drugs and chemicals, £7,317; electrical appliances, £139,820 ; paper, £3,681 ; spirits, 
£40,354. 


(xii) Netherlands East Indies. Bananas, £10,478 ; coffee, raw, £30,256 ; drugs and 
chemicals, £22,434; flax and hemp, £3,308; hides, cattle, £45,403; kapok, £184,632 ; 
manganese ore, £7,052 ; oils and waxes—China oil, £18,224, kerosene, £50,520, paraffin 
wax, £39,232, petroleum, £985,017, residual oil, £77,681, turpentine substitutes, £22,453 ; 
rubber, crude, £95,927 ; rice, £287; sago and tapioca, £14,521 ; seeds, £9,410; tobacco, 
£18,442 ; tea, £341,004 ; sugar, £858,881; spices, unground, £50,728. 


(xiil) New Caledonia. Copra, £11,325 ; cotton, raw, £10,802 ; maize, £2,859 ; meats, 
preserved in tins, £10,263 ; manganese ore, £7,556; skins, £29,840 ; tallow, £5,712. 


(xiv) Norway. Drugs and chemicals, £27,241] ; machinery and manufactures of 
metals, £6,038 ; matches, £26,286 ; paper, £566,763 ; wood pulp, £24,936. 


(xv) Peru. Imports from Peru during 1918-19 amounted to only £1,093. 


(xvi) Philippine Islands. Flax and hemp, £80,165; cigars, £24,501; tobacco, 
unmanufactured, £5,813. 
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(xvii) Russia. Drugs and chemicals, £1,512 ; furs, £6,958 ; seeds, £3,287. 


(xviii) Spain. Corks, etc., £43,703 ; nuts, £545; olive oil, £9,864 ; quicksilver, 
£3,600; wine, £4,626. 


(xix) Sweden. Cream separators, £153,241 ; other machines and machinery, £21,482; 
horseshoe nails, £65,167; primus stoves, £7,757 ; manufactures of metals, £25,019 ; 
matches and vestas, £20,625 ; timber, £9,900; paper, £179,615 ; wood manufactures, 
£8,362 ; wood pulp, £9,129 ; rennet, £11,893. 


(xx) Switzerland. Apparel and textiles—trimmings, £536,073 , piece goods—silk, 
£74,796, lace for attire, £189,394, other, £111,858 ; drugs and chemicals, £27,149 ; grass 
straw for hats, £41,584; machinery and metal manufactures, £61,823; surgical instru- 
ments, £36,674 ; talking machines, £4,562; watches, £150,820. 


(xxi) United States of America. Apparel—boots, shoes, etc., £75,373, corsets, 
£197,129, furs, dressed, £51,927, gloves, £198,498, hats and caps, £68,026, hosiery 
and knitted articles, £138,900, shirts, collars, etc., £75,877, socks and stockings, £963,949; 
trimmings, £97,937, other apparel, £164,993 ; textiles—floor coverings, £165,120, piece 
goods—canvas and duck, £165,032, cotton and linen, £1,215,444, other, £324,816, sewing 
silks, £139,220, other textiles, £52,562; arms, £62,003 ; ammunition and explosives, 
£293,955 ; bags, baskets, etc., £40,333; brushware, £39,415 ; cameras, £56,008 ; caramel, 
£86,227 ; clocks and watches, £130,205; cocoa and chocolate, £77,310 ; drugs and 
chemicals, cream of tartar—£290,839, drugs and medicinal preparations, £75,750, 
dyes, £54,790, medicines, £105,974, other, £461,959 ; electrical materials—accumulators, 
£107,331, are lamps and carbons, £116,120, cable and wire, covered, £123,423; fancy 
goods, £79,161 ; fish, £106,790 ; fruit, £69,091 ; furniture, £39,447 ; glass and glassware, 
£477,029 ; india-rubber manufactures, £550,431 ; jewellery and precious stones, £57,244 ; 
kinematograph films, £152,042 ; leather, £458,971; meats, £97,107; machines and 
machinery—agricultural, £284,757, engines, £156,583, electrical, £374,169, machine 
tools, £115,577, sewing, £294,067, typewriters, £121,068, other, £872,123; metals and 
manufactures—bolts, nuts, £89,907, copper, plate and sheet, etc., £116,743, cutlery, 
£75,310, iron and_ steel—bars, ingots, hoops, ete., £256,911, girders, beams, 
£46,254, plate and sheet—corrugated, galvanized, £654,250, galvanized, not corrugated, 
£350,130, plain, not galvanized, £439,503, lampware, £108,403, nails, £183,113, pipes 
and tubes, £270,996, telephones, £69,596, tools of trade, £488,505, wire, £524,785, 
other, £1,300,819; musical instruments, £305,887 ; oils, fats, and waxes—benzine and 
gasoline, £806,387, kerosene, £658,818, lubricating oils and greases, £777,562, waxes, 
£86,958, turpentine, £115,362; paints and varnishes, £326,615; paper—printing, 
£811,113, wrapping, £1,193,797, writing and typewriting, £613,067, other, £503,929 ; 
perfumery, £114,373; resin, £120,639 ; soda—carbonate, £149,676, caustic, £31,131, 
stationery, £320,427; surgical and dental instruments, £98,637; talking machines, 
£87,395; timber, £1,056,108 ; tobacco, cigars, etc., £1,527,937 ; vehicles—motors and 
parts, £1,159,554, other vehicles and parts, £412,780; vessels, £417,399 ; wood and 
wicker manufactures, £113,620. 


The imports from America are again referred to in a later page, 


8. Direction of Exports.—The following tables shew that, prior to the war, a 
constantly decreasing proportion of Australian exports was being consigned to the United 
Kingdom. This was not entirely due to the relatively smaller purchases of Australian 
produce by the United Kingdom, but was in some measure the effect of an increasing 
tendency towards direct shipment of wool, skins, ete., to the consuming countries— 
notably to Belgium, France, and Germany—instead of distributing the trade through 
London as formerly. The figures given below, however, do not, even for the later pre- 
war years, denote the total purchases by European countries of Australian produce, as 
large quantities were still distributed from London. It should be noted, too, that the 
exports to India and Ceylon consisted largely of gold shipped on London account, and 
which was, therefore, virtually an export to the United Kingdom. The resutrntion 
to the United Kingdom of the first call on our primary products increased the proportion 


of our exports which was shipped to that country during the wa 


extent, the proportion 
India. 
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r period, and, to a greater 
shipped to other parts of the Empire, notably to Egypt and to 


TRADE OF THE COMMONWEALTH WITH VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1899 TO 1918-19, 


EXPORTS (INCLUDING BULLION AND SPHCIE). 


| Yearly Average for Quinquennial Periods. 


| oa 
eee | | | riety 

| 1899-1903. | 1904-8. 1909-13. |1914-5/1918-9, 

a se — ay £ 

United Kingdom (23,432,513 |30,114,565. |34,028,2 8 |45,839,346 | 61,603,958 

British Possessions— | 
Canada 67,776 201,832 125,942 | 1,835,850 891,529 
Ceylon | 2,223,487 | 4,050,826 | 3,194,757 | 330,221 648,426 
Fiji... | 205,731 | 284,636 | 402,877 | 442,794 443.981 
Hong Kong 403,776 747,025 741,365 654,371 1,551,679 
India ‘ 2,348,420 | 2,828,280 | 2,231,306 4,492,414 7,741,081 
Mauritius 40,425 46,378 32,424 - 16,650 40,108 
New Zealand 1,432,227 | 2,060,900 | 2,385,078 | 3,525,124 4,156,860 
Papua | 48,720 50,174 120,401 165,559 205,193 
Socth African Uinion | 4,276,976 | 2,065,014 | 1,799,435 | 1,995,940 2,347,367 
Straits Settlements 3 105,824 391,409 834,156 853,765 1,563,056 
Other British Possessions 41,94] 70,843 75,913 |73,351,006 |+10,069,993 

| 
Total British Possessions |11,195,303 |12,797,317 |11,943,654 |17,663,694 | 29,659,273 
Total British Countries |34,627,816 |42,911,882 |45,971,912 |63,503,040 | 91,263,231 
ign tries— 

Seance waubils 25,398 40,094 126,142 22,491 2,218 
Belgium Ae .. | 1,667,396 | 3,930,612 | 6,172,958 182,053 104,890 
Bismarck Archipelago, | 

Hawaiian Islands, New 
Caledonia, New Hebrides - 
d other South Sea Z 
Telanas ie , 789,966 442,050 631,465 778,687 1,060,767 
Chile and Peru.. 299,097 624,168 616,704 241,512 204,466 
China ee 237,376 340,726 161,527 180,913 314,008 
France 2,754,889 | 5,686,867 | 8,183,825 | 2,159,912 | 1,045,182 
Germany 2,549,266 | 5,140,556 | 6,938,358 96,001 1,608 
Ttal 159,017 207,218 525,903 | 2,321,900 1,724,801 
Tapas ; 198,434 | 869,350 | 1,194,271 | 3,262,745 | 3,846,951 
Java .. 153,439 209,310 480,984 985,472 2,277,887 
Netherlands 107,914 299,231 298,879 8,274 1,264 
~ Norway ¥*1,192 4,624 2,039 163,702 453,731 
Philippine Islands 229,414 463,283 525,443 453,967 653,653 
Spain 15,383 59,264 23,540 91,232 3,679 
Sede * 4,219 4,888 146,595 731,282 
68 9,009,425 
Stat oF nerical 3,270,940 | 2,483,637 | 2,067,313 | 9,807,3 009, 

Cael Sate of Countries. . 194,127 22,911 | 1,456,269 | 1,338,051 | .1,264,933 
Total Foreign Countries 12,653,248 |21,328,120 |29,410,508 22,240,875 22,700,745 
Total 47,281,064 |64,240,002 |75,382,420 |85,743,915 |113,963,976 


* Norway and Sweden combined for these years. 


included with ‘‘ Other Foreign Countries.” 


+ Includes Egypt, which prior to 1914-15 was 
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lf each item be expressed as a percentage on the total export, the results will be as 
follows :— 


COMMONWEALTH EXPORTS.—PERCENTAGES OF THE EXPORTS TO EACH 
COUNTRY ON THE TOTAL EXPORTS, 1899 TO 1918-19. 


Yearly Average for Quinquennia! Periods. | 


Country. i = ————— ———— 1918-19. 
1899-1903. 1904-8. 1909-13. |1934-5/1918-9. 

per cent. | per cent. per cent. per cent. per cent. 

United Kingdom -. | 49.56 46.88 45.14 | 53.46 54.06 
British Possessions— | 

Canada <6 id 0.14 0.31 0.27 4 2.14 0.78 
Ceylon o> os 4.70 6.32 4.24 0.38 0.57 
Fiji xs a6 .. | 0.44 0.44 0.53 0.52 0.39 
Hong Kong... vs 0.85 1.16 0.98 0.76 | 1.36 
India ms .. |. 4.97 4.40 2.96 5.24 | 6.79 
Mauritius a! 1" 76,08 0.07 | 0.04 0.02 | 0.03 
New Zealand .. .. | 3.08 3.21 3.16 4.11 3-65 
Papua S83 0.10 0.08 0.16 0.19 0.18 
South African Union .. | 9.05 3.21 2.39 2.33 2.06 
Straits Settlements -+ | 0.22 0.61 | 1.11 1.00 1.37 
Other British Possessions 0.09 0.11 | 010 | 3.91 8.84 
Total British Possessions) 23.68 19.92 | 15.84 20.60 26.02 
Total British Countries | 73.24 66.80 60.98 74.06 80.08 


Foreign Countries— 


Argentine Republic..  .. 0.05 | 0.06 | 017 0.03 0.00 
Belgium - aie $.538 | 6.12 | 8.19 0.21 0.09 
Bismarek Archipelago, 

Hawaiian Islands, New | | 

Caledonia, New Hebrides | 

and other South Sea 

Tslands oN os 167 | 0.69 | 0.84 0.91 0.93 
Chile and Peru.. a 0.63 0.97 | 0.82 0.28 0.18 
China. . “3 = 0.50° 4 053°) 0:20 | O24 0.28 
France Py a) 6.83 | 8.85 | 10,86 2.52 0.92 
Germany kk i 5.39 8.00 | 9.2] 0.11 0.00 
Italy .. om vil 1 eC S4enat 0.32 0.70 | 2.70 1.51 
Japan sip ait. eae 135 | 1.58 3.81 3.38 
Java .. . ae 0.32 0.33 0.64 | 1.15 2.00 
Netherlands .. is 0.23 | 0.47 0.40 | 0.01 0.00 
Norway a a 0.00* | 0.01 0.00 | 0.19 0.40 
Philippine Islands SETH, C4 ee CTE OI 0.53 0.57 
Spein is cart? SO03 0.09 | 0.03 0.11 0.00 
Sweden is ety * 0.01 0.01 0.17 0.64 
United States of America | 6.92 3.87.4 2.74 | 11.44 7.91 
Other Foreign Countries. . 0.41 0.81 1.93 1.56 sie | 

Total Foreign Countries 26.76 33.20 39.02 25.94 19.92 

Total ro * 100 100 100 100 100 


* Norway and Sweden combined for these years, f See note to preceding table. 


9. Exports to the United Kingdom.—The principal exports to the United Kingdom 
during the year 1918-19 were as follows :—Apparel and textiles, £353,072; butter, 
£2,433,351; cheese, £64,691; eucalyptus oil, £54,711; other drugs, £42,222 ; fibres— 
rags, £41,936 ; fruits—apples, £135,934, dried, £164,262, preserved in liquid, £319,467 ; 
gold specie, £1,948,019 ; grain and pulse—beans and peas, £79,599, wheat, £2,242,260, 
flour, £1,504,850 ; hair, £3,186 ; honey, £198,848 ; jams and jellies, £772,242 ; jewellery 
and precious stones, £76,070; lard, etc., £153,778 ; leather, £1,530,062 ; meat—tfrozen 
beef, £958,164, mutton, £973,924, lamb, £108,722, rabbits and hares, £272,724, other 
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frozen meat, £354,591, potted meat, £316,482, meat preserved in tins, £1,790,552 ; milk, 
£45,645 ; minerals and metals—copper—ingots, £1,914,248, lead—pig, £2,155,381, tin 
—ingots, £169,821, zinc—concentrates, £269,144, antimony, £43,557, molybdenite, 
£86,311, scheelite, £54,844, wolfram, £161,771; pearl shell, £119,752 ; skins—cattle, 
hides, £538,012, rabbit and hare, £395,640, sheep, £1,899,705, other skins, £10,058,892 ; 
stearine, £46,973 ; tallow, £1,417,355 ; wine, £71,545 ; wool—greasy, £24,504,674, scoured, 
£10,058,892. 


10. Principal Exports to British Possessions, 1918-19.—(i) Canada. Butter, 
£11,589 ; hides and skins—rabbit and hare, £210,787, other £116,557 ; meats—sausage 
casings, £31,017, other, £12,069; platinum, £21,226; honey, £17,682; wheat, £71,959 ; 
tin—ingots, £16,238; wool, £238,924; tallow, £119,991. 


(ii) Ceylon. Butter, £9,946; coconut oil, £46,955; lard, £3,239, meats, £17,307 ; 
milk, £7,662 ; cameos and precious stones, £4,762. ; wheat, £534,292. 


(in) Egypt. Appareland attire, £54,523 ; biscuits, £57,355 ; butter, £52,240 ; copper, 
£65,950 ; flour, £1,461,141 ; fruits preserved in liquid, £39,265 ; jams and jellies, £338,950 ; 
lead—pig, £41,970 ; leather, £16,160 ; meats—tfrozen—heef, £1,415,713, mutton, £176,551; 
preserved in tins, £801,380, other, £109,886; gold specie, £1,300,000; milk, £158,756 ; 
tallow, £61,558; tobacco, cigars, etc., £29,753; wheat, £2,838,490 ; wool—ereasy, 
£608,029, scoured, £5,785. 


(iv) Fiji. Apparel and textiles—apparel, £26,101, textiles, £30,199, bags, sacks, 
and cordage, £11,376 ; biscuits, £24,491 ; coal, £15,339 ; drugs and chemicals—fertilizers, 
£22,551, other, £14,439; grain, prepared—bran and pollard, £36,113, flour, £28,485, 
rice, £12,092 ; machines and machinery, £11,735; metal manufactures, £24,122; meat, 
preserved in tins, £9,240; oils, fats, and waxes, £8,150; silver specie, £25,950; spirits 
and alcoholic liquors, £20,375; soap, £5,734; timber, undressed, £4,490; tobacco, 
£11,625 ; vehicles, £4,214. 

(v) Hong Kong. Biscuits, £10,245 ; butter, £28,618 ; fish, £47,707 ; flour, £226,971 ; 
gold specie, £864,300; lead, pig, £77,426; leather, £31,756; meats, £22,073; milk and 
cream, £56,429 ; sandalwood, £92,518; soap, £5,686 ; tin, ingots, £18,188. 


(vi) India. Biscuits, £64,266; boots and shoes, £43,194; coal, £14,438; copper, 
ingots, £270,660 ; fruits, preserved, in liquid, £70,043 ; gold specie, £2,000,480 ; horses, 
£146,758 ; hay and chaff, £3,188; grain and pulse—wheat, £1,039,316, oatmeal, £15,907, 
flour, £255,662 ; jams and jellies, £87,557; leather, £45,544; meats, £1,280,236; milk 
£91,268 ; wool, £78,336 ; zinc—bars, £79,994. 

(vii) New Zealand. Apparel and textiles, ete.—boots and shoes, £233,434, other 
apparel, £74,363, textiles, £189,020, bags and sacks, £8,944; arms, ammunition, etc., 
£41,174; bark, tanning, £13,801; books and periodicals, £49,529; cameras, kinemato- 
graphs and films, talking machines, etc., £35,049 ; photographic goods, £31,052 ; coal, 
£208,467 ; confectionery, £46,567 ; drugs and chemicals—fertilizers, £136,185, medicines, 
£71,135, other drugs, etc., £179,380 ; electrical materials, £8,913 ; fodders, £1,404 ; fruit— 
fresh, £37,068, dried, £34,650, preserved in liquid, £43,212; glass and glassware, £21,266 ; 
grain—barley, £17,425, flour, £25,809, oats, £11,915, rice, £37,789, wheat, £408,270 ; 
hides and skins, £15,595; horses, £4,600; india-rubber manufactures, £153,931; jewellery, 
£51,030 ; cameos and precious stones, £41,504 ; lead, pig, £11,969 ; leather and leather 
manufactures, £114,430; matches, £30,100; agricultural implements and machinery, 
£17,017 ; other machines and machinery, £106,188; other manufactures of metals, 
£155,591 ; motor vehicles and parts, £6,094 ; milk, £19,047 ; oils, etc., £95,380 ; onions, 
£15,269 ; paints, varnishes, £85,102 ; plants, trees, and bulbs, £2,670 ; paper, IS Bs) e 
potatoes, £32,028 ; salt, £72,815 ; seeds, £22,344; soap, £74,892 ; specie, silver, £25,975 ; 
spirits, £91,846 ; stationery, £21,846; sugar, £6,610; tea, £122,370 ; timber, £85,018 ; 
tin, ingots, £56,492 ; tobacco, £134,693; wine, £38,441; wood and wicker articles, 
£25,026. 

(viii) Papua. Ale and beer, £3,440 ; apparel and textiles, £16,391 ; biscuits, £3,659 ; 


butter, £2,316; coal, £3,940; fish, £4,241; flour, £5.185 ; machinery and manufactures 
of metal, £35,648 ; meats, £11,652 ; oils, etc., £13,814; rice, £27,056; timber, £2,908 ; 


tobacco, £14,097. 
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(ix) South African Union.—Animals—sheep, breeding, £16,247; butter, £4,498 ; 
copper—bars and ingots, £29,403; cordage and twine, reaper and binder, £81,425, 
other, £59,635; drugs and chemicals—eucalyptus oil, £8,551, glycerine, etc., £47,496 ; 
other, £51,098 ; fruits—dried, currants, £29,209 ; gold, specie, £1,000,000 ; grain—wheat, 
£145,147, flour, £176,540; hops, £11,187; jams and jellies, £4,432 ; leather, £73,322 ; 
machinery and manufactures of metal, £182,047 ; meats, preserved, in tins, £17,912 ; 
milk and cream, £122,699; pickles and sauces, £13,038 ; rails, fishplates, etc., £45,082 ; 
starch, £19,581 ; tallow, unrefined, £75,933 ; timber, £75,358 ; zine, sheet, £88,591. 

(x) Straits Settlements. Biscuits, £26,558 ; butter, £90,400; coal, £25,174; gold, 
specie, £50,000 ; grain, flour, £374,839 ; iron and steel, bar, ete., £12,988 ; jams and jellies, 
£10,058 ; leather, £36,916 ; machines and machinery—mining, £126,627, other, £31,647 ; 
meats, £112,268; milk and cream, £372,609; rails, fishplates, £67,186 ; sandalwood, 
£22,063 ; soap, £14,418. 


11. Principal Exports to Foreign Countries, 1918-19.—These are as follows :— 

(i) Argentine Republic. Agricultural implements and machinery, £1,268; sheep, 
for breeding, £750. 

(ii) Bismarck Archipelago. Ale, beer, £18,593; apparel, £8,585; textiles, £27,969 ; 
fibres, £6,532 ; fish, £9,098 ; machinery and manufactures of metals, £22,762; meats, 
£19,970; oils, £14,624; rice, £21,461; silver, specie, £13,300; tobacco, £22,668. 

(iii) China, Butter, £56,271; flour, £13,873; jams and jellies, £13,202 ; lead—pig, 
£30,672 ; sheet and piping, £14,440; leather, £25,414; meats, £14,124; sandalwood, 
£18,767 ; stearine, £13,491. 

(iv) Dutch East Indies: Java. Apparel, textiles, etc., £34,344; butter, £368,019 ; 
biscuits, £40,151; coal, £31,533; coke, £6,527; confectionery, £9,178; grain, etc., 
barley, £9,143, flour, £391,793, oats, £13,637, other, £17,492; fertilizers, £270,241 ; 
fruits, fresh, £8,457; lard, £11,015; horses, £17,018; jams and jellies, £19,855; leather 
and manufactures, £90,056; milk and cream, £94,832; machinery, mining, £38,396, other, 
£43,712; metal manufactures—bolts, nuts, ete., £35,146; iron—bar and _ ingots, 
£232,712, nails, £10,601, rails, fishplates, £200,932, vehicles £15,632, other, £40,382 ; 
meats, £43,716; wine, £27,060. 

(v) Other East Indies. Biscuits, £17,919; butter, £56,205; flour, £109,518; ma- 
chines and metal manufactures, £64,825; meats, £20,595; milk and cream, £17,323 ; 
soap, £8,675 ; stearine, £7,467. 

(vi) France. Cameos, £21,796 ; copra, £14,791 ; fruits, preserved in liquid, £12,998 ; 
honey, £8,216; jams and jellies, £225,979; leather, £151,219; tallow, unrefined, £94,454 ; 
milk, £5,968 ; wheat, £160,856 ; wool, £304,410. 

(vii) Italy. Flour, £389,796; tallow, £80,656; wheat, £705,242; wool, £548,142. 

(viii) Japan. Bones, £28,302; concentrates, zinc, £158,557; hoofs, £11,275; glue 
pieces and sinews, £3,830; grain—barley, £20,992, flour, £18,743, wheat, £422,028 ; 
other, £170,775 ; hair, £9,896 ; hides and skins, cattle, £15,479, rabbit and hare, £56,282, 
fur, hatters’, £21,127, other skins, £26,659; lead, pig, £563,035; leather, £19,211; 
manures, £50,532 ; milk and cream, £34,897; oils, £12,914; pearlshell, £66,070; tin— 
ingots, £23,110; pig iron, £42,657 ; rags, £27,634; tallow, £300,952 ; wool, £1,400,192 ; 
zine, bar, etc., £18,758. ; 

(ix) New Caledonia. Apparel, £28,204; textiles, £27,009; coal, £22,542; coke, 
£40,206 ; flour, £50,289 ; leather, £9,187 ; machinery and manufactures of metal, £47,182 ; 
oils, greases, etc., £14,476; potatoes, £6,754; rice, £16,794; sugar, £23,035 ; hie, 
£23,408. : ; 

(x) Peru. Coal, £3,138; wheat, £187,549. 


(xi) Philippine Islands. Biscuits, £32,780; butter, £48,658; coal, £8,568; flour 
£412,642 ; fodder, £5,846; jams and jellies, £6,170; leather, £11,296; mibata basen 
and hams, £22,986, beef, £44,225, other meats, £12,693 ; milk, concentrated, £8,097. 
(xii) United States of America. Copra, £452,752 ; flour, £44,373; hair, £7,593: 
jams and jellies, £335,434 ; leather, £11,653 ; sausage casings, £151,550 ; tile Lobcoanuh, 
£63,533, eucalyptus, £6,942; pearlshell, £126,145; skins—rabbit and hare, £648,549, 


other, £351,229; timber, £41,867; tin—ingots, £664,703 ; : 
24,952,258, Bors, ,703; wheat, £1,002,524; wool, 
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§ 7. Development of Export Trade to Eastern Countries. 


1. Trade with Eastern Countries—The following tables shew the expansion in 
the value of exports from the Commonwealth to Eastern countries since the inception 
of the Commonwealth in 1901, The principal countries concerned in this trade are 
China, India, Ceylon, Japan, East Indies, Philippine Islands, Straits Settlements, and 
Hong Kong, and the particulars given in the tables apply to these countries only :— 


VALUE OF PRINCIPAL ITEMS OF MERCHANDISE EXPORTED FROM THE 
COMMONWEALTH TO EASTERN COUNTRIES, 1901-19. 


Article. | 1901. | 1909-1913.) 1915-16. 1916-17. | 1917-18. | 1918-19. 
| i} 
=. | | 
| £ | £ £ £ £ £ 
Antimony Ws Sn 30 55 | 100 | 25,161 19 1,834 ists 
Butter he ote eo 64,838 | 200,107 219,058 356,760 420,551] 659,743 
Coal oe ae Se 155,120 | 275,480 121,997 66,811 41,496 85,792 
Concentrates— | | 
Silver and silver-lead Set id | nH 82,544 | 30,850 ny a0 
Zine a a a Be | 180 186,703 419,282 236,465} 158,557 
Copper a es sana 39,375 | 54,994 230,879 279,520 595,877| 280,598 
Grain and Pulse— | | 
Wheat as 5A cel 46,685 74,181 1,373 399 258,641} 1,997,299 
Flour se ie .. | 135,092 | 609,065 | 316,931 540,757 | 1,286,979] 1,811,476 
Other (prepared and unprepared) 4,806 | 18,216 10,202 11,753 122,846) 289,854 
Hay, chaff, and compressed fodder | 13,081 | 41,871 28,678 20,227 23,281 19,542 
Horses ne de 0 101,866 | 177,774 262,917 323,876 481,370) 176,239 
Lead, Pig ae ae rem} 10,454 | 308,492 448,892 592,623 560,100} 681,473 
Leather sc Ac  ) 13,197 41,757 111,695 122,530 144,950} 229,695 
Meats aA xe -- | 194,071 | 273,962 286,265 531,509 | 1,483,663) 1,581,192 
Pearl shell a5 ate opel 20,440 410 25,064 48,124 53,363 70,007 
Sandalwood .. o% al 77,237 59,473 71,493 88,049 99,943) 138,468 
Skins, hoofs, horns, bones, sinews, | 
tallow ae ar, Be 16,419 79,023 64,912 205,372 235,320) 464,544 
Sulphate of ammonia .. ag | ao 19,780 80,059 104,991 194,921) 325,793 
Tin ore ae oe | 4,096 | 298,723 239,561 222,281 28,385 a 
Timber, undressed He ae | 79,915 | 319,924 427 37,047 12,817 5,258 
Wool ae go Pall 56,618 539,003 | 2,619,533 | 2,558,274 | 1,862,869) 1,481,315 
Other merchandise ae «. | 192,903 390,533 573,899 |*1,190,961 |*2,420,876)|*3 653,227 
Total merchandise . .. | 1,226,213 | 3,783,048 | 6,008,243 | 7,752,015 |10,566,547|14,111,385 
Specie and gold and silver bullion | 3,3393953 | 5,665,514 | 1,322,096 | 1,241,460 | 5,064,507) 4,854,609 
Total exports ats ae 4,566,166 9,448,562 | 7,330,339 | 8,993,475 |15,631,054/18,965,994 


The following tables shew the value of the principal articles exported to each of the 
undermentioned Eastern countries during the year 1901 and from 1909 to 1918-19 :— 


VALUE OF COMMONWEALTH EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE TO PRINCIPAL 
EASTERN COUNTRIES, 1901-1919. 


Country. | 1901. |1909-1913.) 1915-16. | 1916-17. | 1917-18. | 1918-19. 
| T | 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 

China we de Be 33,906 131,318 | 124,837 | 105,993 | 225,828) 313,908 
East Indies .. - . | 204,315 | 552,985 | 567,863 | 866,784 | 1,203,472) 2,645,840 
Hong Kong .. ie 31,853 | 737,595 | 374,728 | 303,965 | 391,525] 685,256 
India and Ceylon ae ‘| 417,291 | 904,270 | 927,516 | 1,779,250 | 3,696,023] 4,452,771 
Japan ef 1] + 11 | 123,355 | 525,443 | 3,287,979 | 3,726,788 | 3,340,064] 3,846,901 
Philippine Islands o +. | 302,086 | 683,278 | 189,480 | 224,435 | 826,722) 653,653 
Straits Settlements .. .. | 113,407 | 243,209 | 536,340 | 744,800 | 882,913] 1,513,056 
Total .. i .. | 1,226,213 | 3,783,048 | 6,008,243 | 7,752,015 |10,566,547|14,111,385 


* The unusually large amount of other merchandise is due to shipments of jams, biscuits, cheese, 
fruits, milk, etc., to the order of the Imperial Government for military purposes. 
+ Annual average for the quinquennial period. 
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BUTTER. 

- , a : 7 

Country. 1901. 1909 1913. 1915-16. 1916-17. 1917-18. | 1918-19. 
| 
is £ £ £ £ £ £ 

China 43 1,987 | 23,175 | 25,532 | 35,096 | 77,743 | 56,271 
East Indies .. 12,172 | 75,813 | 133,596 | 234,999 196,594 | 424,458 
Hong Kong .. 8,655 | 22,010} 13,632 | 23,333 | 33,298 | 28,618 
India and Ceylon 9,696 | 10,353 10,990! 11,265 | 7,526 | 10,168 
Japan 1,504 | 5,680 2,076 | 2,868 691 | 1,170 
Philippine Islands 21,061 34,581 | 6,998 | 18,499 26,504 | 48,658 
Straits Settlements 9,863 | 28,495 | 26,234 30,700 | 78,195 | 90,400 
Total 64,838 | 200,107 | 219,058 356,760 | 420,551 | 659,743 


£20,038 ; Western Australia, £13,373. 


Country. 1901. 
& 

China eS 
East Indies .. aa | 43, 280 
Hong Kong .. vi 7,058 
India and Ceylon | 17,639 | 
Japan 1 | 
Philippine Islands |* 59,936 | 
Straits Settlements 26,611 | 

Total | 155,120 


COAL. 
| 1909-1918. 1915-16. 
ee 
2,573 7 
80,119 | 50,727 
4,684 ri 
37,120 | 40,703 
12 
78,130 | 5,361 
| 72,842 | 25,206 
275,480 | 121,997 | 


£161,233 ; Victoria, 


£4 


These ee of coal are chiefly from New South Wales. 


Country. 1901. 
£ 

China nf ' a 
East Indies .. . 
Hong Kong .. ; + 
India and Ceylon 39,375 
Japan ae 
Philippine Islands 
Straits Settlements 

Total : 39,375 


COPPER: 
1909-1913. 1915-16. 
us | 
£ £ 
19,260 ‘4 
64 ae 
5,796 14,794 
26,512 | 216,085 
2,378 in 
106 
878 
54,994 | 230,879 


The exports of butter given above for the year 1918-19 were shipped from the several 
States as follows:—New South Wales, 


65,099 ; Queensland, 


1916-17. 1917-18. 1918-19. 
£ £ £ 
| 16,355 | 8,133 | 31,533 
iia - 6,079 
99.421 | 16,043 | 14,438 
ee 8,725 | 8,568 
| 98,085! 8.595 | 25,174 
| 66,811 | 41,496 | 85,792 
1916-17. 1917-18. 1918-19. 
e | & £ 
ibis 1,876 
279,520 | 595,877 | 270,695 
" ip 8,027 
279,520 595,877 | 280,598 


The copper exported to the East durin 


£276,564: and Victoria, £4,034. 


* Annual average for the quinquennial period, 


g 1918-19 was shipped from New South Wales, 
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GRAIN AND PULSE.—WHEAT. 
Country. 1901. |1909-1913.*] 1915-16. | 1916-17. | 1917-18. | 1918-19. 
| 
£ £ sf co £ iS 
China 35 os | 6 G 
East Indies .. 9 18 7 5 48 
Hong Hong .. ‘fo 3 = at es de 
India and Ceylon 35,660 | 4,687 9} 377 54,500 |1,573,608 
Japan as 11,016 | 62,683 A 5 204,141 | 422,028 
Philippine Islands ig 6,776 it 17 19 71 
Straits Settlements ‘ | 8 1,274 1,544 
Total 46,685 | 74,18] 1,373 399 | 258,660 /1,997,299 


The exports of wheat given for the 


year 1918-19 were shipped from the following 


States:—New South Wales, £851,864; Victoria, £527,009 ; Queensland, £1; South 
Australia, £617,072; and Western Australia, £1,353. 


GRAIN AND PULSE.—FLOUR. 


Country. | 1901. |1909-1913.*) 1915-16. | 1916-17. | 1917-18. | 1918-19. 

Pie ie £ £ £ 
China , 1,147 | 11,416 | 5,142 3,463 | 14,812 13,873 
East Indies .. | 82,566 | 275,516 | 183,466 | 266,925 | 299,398 508,071 
Hong Kong .. 4,489 22,793 17,162 7,971 49,567 | 226,971 
India and Ceylon W222 34,367 4,579 1,248 1] | 256;)337 
Japan its | 7,206 | 4,387 633 3,715 | 47,109 18,743 
Philippine Islands 4,046 124,960 42,169 | 129,015 | 518,650 | 412,642 
Straits Settlements | 13,363 | 135,626 63,780 | 128,420 | 357,443 | 374,839 
Total | 135,092 | 609,065 | 316,931 | 540,757 |1,286,990 |1,811,476 

| 


The flour exported during 1918-19, as above, was shipped from the several States 


as follows:—New South Wales, 


£933,052 ; 


£110,977 ; Western Australia, £367,505. 


Victoria, £399,942 ; 


GRAIN AND PULSE, OTHER THAN WHEAT AND FLOUR. 


South Australia, 


Country. 1901. 1909-1913.*; 1915-16. 1916-17. 1917-18, 1918-19, 
as 5 £ £ s § 

China ae 43 477 a7, 1,946 1,474. 5,028 
East Indies .. a 1,738 1,319 3,173 3,680 41,378 
Hong Kong .. a7 76 3° 21 1,867 5,663 
India and Ceylon 3,033 8,708 7,128 4,404 42,722 25,532 
Japan dic 7 58 130 re 47,354 | 191,767 
Philippine Islands 946 6,151 L2L0 1,280 16,001 7,518 
Straits Settlements éi6 1,008 411 929 9,748 12,968 
Total 4,806 18,216 10,202 11,753 | 122,846 | 289,854 


The exports given above for 1918-19 were shipped from the following States :—New 
South Wales, £58,790; Victoria, £223,088 ; Queensland, £8; Western Australia, £7,968. 


* Annual ayerage for the quinquennial period. 
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HAY AND CHAFF, AND COMPRESSED FODDER. 


} - | = 
Country. 1901. 1909-1913.*, 1915-16. 1916-17. | 1917-18. 1918-19. 


£ 2 £ | £ a ve 

China Ke ew | 2,934 174 “a ie ¥ os 
East Indies .. we 14 1,285 702 613 323 1,655, 
Hong Kong .. os 28 556 642 164 680 1,596 
India and Ceylon 5,848 13,463 17,267 | 14,037 12,711 4,874 
Japan Be oe 57 150 87 | 10 oi | 135 
Philippine Islands we 2,582 21,774 8,251 3,861 8,771 | 8,168 
Straits Settlements .. 1,618 4,469 1,729 1,444 1,078 3,114 
Total _ 13,081 41,871 | 28,678 20,129 23,563 19,542 

{ 


The exports given above for the year 1918-19 were shipped from the several 
States as follows :—New South Wales, £1,546; Victoria, £17,042; Western Australia, 
£954. 


HORSES. 

Country. 1901. 1909-1913." 1915-16. | 1916-17. 1917-18. | 1918--19. 

es = x | = x £ 

China = .. | 4,480 274 2) Mee. - 5 
East Indies .. oe 2,105 16,845 | 5,352 3,818 pe 18,336 
Hong Kong .. : 775 345 ert a ~ 80 
India and Ceylon a 78,723 | 137,810 | 250,710 | 312,72r | 479,520 | 146,758 
Japan ae 3 100 1,904 1,900 | 850 750 1,350 
Philippine Islands... 190 7,116 | 1,200 60 | 200 3,800 
Straits Settlements .. 16,513 13,480 3,755 6,427 | 900 5,915 

| > 
Total .. | 101,866 | 177,774 | 262,917 | 323,876 | 481,370 | 176,239 


The horses exported to the above countries during 1918-19 were shipped from the 
following States:—New South Wales, £77,408; Victoria, £26,855; Queensland, 
£60,445 ; South Australia, £9,831; Western Australia, £1,700. 


LEAD, PIG. 
Country. 1901. |1909-1913.*, 1915-16. | 1916-17. | 1917-18. | 1918-19. 
es an £ £ £ £ £ 
ina Wi ‘e : 35,269 | 18,564) 19,941 27 
Fast Indies .. . 18 363 i a Herts re 
Hong Kong .. ¥ 1,257 | 69,159 | 165,643 | 45,414 | 76.968| 77.496 
India and Ceylon... 315 | 41,574 | 66,658 | 92,020 ca 7,145 
Tapamm us - 2,750 | 159,462 | 206,261 | 435,248 | 454,118 | 563.035 
Philippine Islands. 12| 2,289 61 @ "300 : 
Straits Settlements .. a 376 1,705 ae ae. ; 250 
Total .. | 10,454 | 308,492 | 448,892 | 592,623 | 560,100 | 681,473 


* 


Annual average for the quinquennial period. 
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MEATS.—PRESERVED BY COLD PROCESS. 


Country. | 1901. 1909-1913."| 1915-16. | 1916-17. | 1917-18. | 1918-19. 

£1 Vie "Elbe -e £ £ £ 

China a Set 50 220 | 6 ee one as 
East Indies .. ee 98 2,507 18 an 131 21 
Hong Kong .. 2} 3,495 | © 8,687 | 5,716 9,481 6,501 7,465 
India and Ceylon sem 5,907 | 5,626 8,102 10,483 14,270 7,696 

Japan % oof ig) 634 1 as + at 
Philippine Islands .. | 153,250 | 160,003 | 89,408 TRS eR} 36,587 56,617 
Straits Settlements .. | a 34,812 | 52,123 66,983 | 65,206 62,374 
Total Fe | 162,469 212,489 | 155,373 | 100,090 | 122,699 | 134,173 


The exports to the above-mentioned Eastern countries during 1918-19 of meats 
preserved by cold process were shipped from the following States :—New South Wales, 
£63,531; Queensland, £66,935 ; Northern Territory, £3,707. 


MEATS.—OTHER THAN MEATS PRESERVED BY COLD PROCESS. 


| | | 
Country. | 1901. |1909 -1913.*| 1915-16. 1916-17. | 1917-18. 1918-19. 
| 
| £ ‘co £ £ £ £ 

China a Inaba 491 | 5,523 | 1,075 1,646 9,317 | 14,124 
East Indies .. ie 15,035 | 14,130 9,263 | 19,476 | 25,177 | 52,567 
Hong Kong .. bes 571 3,039 1,859 3,096 | 13,325 | 14,608 
India and Ceylon a 11,464 | 11,008 | 100,901 | 382,150 |1,251,929 |1,289,847 
Japan ise a 893 1,394. 975 853 338 2,335 
Philippine Islands... 2,617 | 19,475 | 10,590 | 14,645 | 17,575 | 23,644 
Straits Settlements .. 531 6,904 6,229 9,553 | 43,303 | 49,894 
Total a 31,602 | 61,473 | 130,892 | 431,419 |1,360,964 |1,447,019 


The exports given above for the year 1918-19 were shipped from the following 
States :—New South Wales, £946,944 ; Victoria, £172,633 ; Queensland, £325,407 ; South 
Australia, £90 ; Western Australia, £1,945. 


SANDALWOOD. 
os _ 
Country. | 1901. |1909-1913.*) 1915-16. | 1916-17. | 1917-18. 1918-19. 
| £ £ £ £ 5 £ 

China os ae 7,905 | 8,814 9,316 | 5,554 9,857 18,767 
East Indies .. al = ate ae ae | ens 2,032 
Hong Kong .. a 53,991 42,566 51,087 71,460 76,093 92,518 
India and Ceylon sie 3,836 4,602 4,429 1,275 1,588 
Japan ned a 3 78° 102 482 1,500 
Straits Settlements 15,341 4,257 6,410 6,504 12,236 22,063 
Total ae il UA BBB 59,473 71,493 88,049 99,943 | 138,468 


The exports of sandalwood in 1918-19 were shipped from New South Wales, £9,101; 
Victoria, £506; Queensland, £22,596 Western Australia, £106,155; and Northern 


Territory, £110. 


* Annual average for the quinquennial period. 
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SKINS, HOOFS, HORNS, BONES, SINEWS, AND TALLOW. 


Country. 1901. 1909-1913.*, 1915-16. 1916-17. | 1917-18. | 1918-19. 
| 

£ A S82 ee | £ £ 
China xe ana ie 336 | 128 | a 20 

East Indies .. Reh Bes 1,013.6) 318 2 | 6 a 
Hong Kong . ae 1,234 | 409 | 8 | 427 1,183 1,247 
India and Ceylon a0 276% 9,477 6,736 | 6,647 78 11,719 
Japan Pe 11,829 | 66,755 57,015 | 198,040 | 233,941 447,454 
Philippine Islands * 165 | 510 312 | 91 4 18 
Straits Settlements .. 430 | 523 | 395 165 | 112 4,086 
Total & 16,419 79,023 | 64,912 | 205,372 | 235,320 | 464,544 


The above exports of skins, &c., in 1918-19 were shipped from the several States 
as follows:—New South Wales, £376,220; Victoria, £45,762; Queensland, £42,063; 
South Australia, £496; Western Australia, £3. 


TIN ORE. 
Country. 1901. {1909-1913.* 1915-16. | 1916-17. | 1917-18. | 1918-19. 
| | i 


Japan 


Straits Settlements 4,096 298, 723 | | 239,457 / 229,981 98,385 


| 

anes 

£ | gg: OE gd AG 
Total - 4,096 | 


298,723 | 239,561 | 929.981 | 28.385 


The export of tin ore to the Straits Settlements—the centre of the world’s tin 
production—was for the purpose of treatment, and was shipped from the several States 
during 1917-18 as follows:—New South Wales, £7,359; Queensland, £17.926; 
Northern Territory, £3,100. All Australian tin ore-is now treated in the Common- 
wealth. 


TIMBER, UNDRESSED. 


Country. 1901, 1909 1913.*, 1915-16. 1916-17. 1917-18. 1918-19. 

£ oS £ £ £ = 

China sy 8 4,090 | 8,712 | = 2 re 

East Indies .. a 22 708 3l 3 83 aa 
Hong Kong .. s Sg 10,562 eae SF 8 2,197 
India and Ceylon a 61,246 | 288,442 233 36,041 in 650 
Japan a 418 897 63 967 11,827| 2,276 

Philippine Islands. i 9,278 8,997 .s ‘ ne “i 
Straits Settlements .. 4,861 1,606 100 34 899 135 
Total or 79,915 | 319,924 427 37,047 12,817 5,258 


The above exports of timber during 1918-19 from the several States were shipped 
as follows :—New South Wales, £4, 473; Western Australia, £785. 


EE es See ee 
* Annual average for the quinquennial period, 
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WOOL. 
= . : eae 
Country. 1901. 1909-1913.*| 1915-16. | 1916-17. 1917-18. 1918-19. 
| | ie 
ey ee, ot a 3 
China n %. oe 1G 2a ieee | : : 

East Indies .. are 112 mr | Ee 

Hong Kong .. om os fel eee 
India and Ceylon... 7,853 | 22,308 | 32,442 | 87,860]  66,780| 78,336 
Japan — 3 3: 48,653 | 516,528 |2,587,091 2,470,414 | 1,796,089]1,400,192 
Philippine Islands ae Se oe oe a6 2187 
Total ae 56,618 | 539,003 \2,619,533 2,558,274 1,862,869|1,481,315 


The wool exported to the East by the several States during 1918-19 was shipped 
as follows :—New South Wales, £1,078,923 ; Victoria, £101,280; Queensland, £301,112. 


* Annual average for the quinquennial period. 


§ 8. Trade of Commonwealth since Federation. 


1. Classified Summary of Australian Trade—The following tables present the 
trade of the Commonwealth arranged in classes according to the nature of the goods 
since the inauguration of the Commonwealth :— 


STATISTICAL CLASSIFICATION OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


Class. Articles. 
ae Foopsturrs of animal origin but excluding living animals. 
TL. Foopstures of vegetable origin. 
III. BEVERAGES (non-alcoholic), and substances used in making. 
IV. Sprritvous anD ALCOHOLIC Liquors. 
Ve Topacco, and preparations thereof. 
Wie LrvE ANIMALS. 
Vil. ANIMAL SUBSTANCES (mainly unmanufactured), not foodstuffs. 
Vill. VEGETABLE SUBSTANCES and fibres. 
Exe (a) APPAREL; (b) TEXTILES ; AND (c) MANUFACTURED FIpres. 
xd Ors, Fats, AND WAXES. 
XT. PAINTS AND VARNISHES. 
XIil. Stones aND MrNerRa zs, used industrially. 
XVI. Ores AND Mrrats, unmanufactured or partly manufactured. 
XIV. (a) MacHINES AND MACHINERY ; (6) orHER ManuracturEs OF MErat. 
XV. (a) INDIARUBBER AND INDIARUBBER ManuractureEs; (6) LEATHER AND 
MANuFACTURES of leather, and substitutes therefor. 
XVI. Woop AND WICKER, raw and manufactured. 
XVII. EARTHENWARE, CEMENTS, CHINA, GLASS, AND STONEWARE, 
XVIII. (a) Paper ; (b) STATIONERY. 
XOIEXG JEWELLERY, TIMEPIECES, AND Fancy Goops. 
WOK Opricat, SURGICAL, AND SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS. 
EXexele Drucs, CHEMICALS, AND FERTILIZERS. 
XXII. _MISCELLANEOUTS. 
XXIIl. Gop AND SttyER; and Bronze SPECIE. 
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COMMONWEALTH IMPORTS ARRANGED IN CLASSES, 1901 TO 1918-19. 


Annual Average. 


Classes. | P we 
1901- 1904- 1909-— 1914-15- 
| 1903. | 1908. 1913. ioe fens 
| £ £ S = £ 

I. Animal foodstuffs, &c. Se 968,856 | 712,311 885,409 1,177,020 585,562 
II. Vegetable foodstuffs, &c. .. | 3,769,481 1,702,919 2,925,919 3,978,036 2,464,925 
Iil. Beverages (non-alcoholic), &e. 973,568 1,249,103 | 1,685,232 | 2,170,138 2, 454,323 
IV. Alcoholic liquors, &c. -» | 1,481,061 | 1,318,719 1,712,009 1,493,960 1,263,324 
V. Tobacco, &c. as wa 647, 073 646,062 | 889,118 1,099,573 1,864,594 
VI. Live animals 3 5 99,131 | 247,027 | 100,742 39,785 
VII. Animal substances, &e. 404,924 354,867 826,099 | 1,710,058 
VIII. Vegetable substances, &e, s 744,791 1,281,460 | 2,553,477 3,200,509 
IX. Apparel, &c. “ae mae pe es 146 13,170,748 | 17,730,327 | 24,114,559 | 36,237,171 
X, Oils, &. .. ie Te é 1,041,449 1,771,160 | 3,018,753 4,099,649 
XI. Paints, &c. oe rei : 378,840 533,954 | 570,006 553,630 
XIT. Stones, &e. 106, 362 101,046 | 245,370 160,612 | 181,326 

XIII. Ores and Metals, unmanufac- } 
tured .. 1,145,808 878,026 | 1,493,406 1,123,048 | 772,880 

XIV. Machinery and Metals, manu- | | 
factured oe 7,576,311 8,931,724 | 15,854,262 | 14,199,421 | 16,995,544 
XV. Rubber, Leather, &e. sa 530,645 840,740 | 1,501,435 1,802,306 | 2,373,188 
XVI. Wood, &c. F Sic 1,558,010 | 1,849,229 3,028,794 2,075,254 2,185,786 
XVII. Earthenware, &e.. .. re 747,604 719,529 1,202 1949 1,181,223 | 1,467,886 
XVIII. Paper, &c. i <r 1,587,568 1,918,023 27,72 3,743,319 | 5,543,880 
XIX. Jewellery, &c. ate ae 959,417 1,048,601 322 | = 1,204,037 1,600,868 
XX. Instruments, &e. .. “ea | 190,979 285,014 526, 916 663,680 | 745,718 
XXI. Drugs, &c. se Va 1,548,739 | 1,831,693 2,377,190 3,378,667 | 4,425,073 
XXII. Miscellaneous <% a 2,292,798 2,849,614 5,185,447 3,726,612 4,101,780 

XXIII. Gold and silver; and bronze 

specie .. ~ ae 1,060,736 1,621,922 | 1,518,100 2,209,711 | 7,467,700 
Grand Total ma .. | 40,307,852 | 44,344,158 67,212,398 | 76,570,253 | 102,335,159 


The exports are shewn according to the same classification, and the usual distinction 
is made between exports of Australian produce and re-exports. 


COMMONWEALTH EXPORTS ARRANGED IN CLASSES, AND DISTINGUISHING 
AUSTRALIAN PRODUCE AND THE PRODUCE OF OTHER COUNTRIES, 
101 TO ‘0 1918- 19. 


Annual Average. 


Classes. ar oe 
1901— 1904- 1909- 1914-15- 
1903. 1908. 1913. 1918-19, | 1918-1919. 
zs aa nee —_— a= eee Pe 
AUSTRALIAN PRODUCE. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
I. Animal foodstuffs, «ec. .. | 8,821,043 | 5,014,822 | 8,546,155 | 12,816,939 | 13.969.397 
IL. Vegetable foodstuffs, &c. .. 2,671,745 | 6,211,212 | 10,3127256 | 13.406.386 | 217277'964 
III. Beverages (non-alcoholic), «ec. 23827 3.099 5,176 | 31,128 "58,435 
ae ae pag ees &e. call 133,487 117,871 136,031 200/269 363.839 
. Tobacco, &e ee 6,347 51,568 72) 
VI. Live animals = 317,775 320,374 237) rtd 408 887 236660 
VII. Animal substances, &.  .. | 15,973,950 | 24,837,934 | 31,085/926 | 32,404’434 | 47.656°916 
VIIL. Vegetable substances, eG, Hae 138,341 247,020 222°629 |  "224'600 310,701 
1X. Apparel, &e. ; “¢ 33,772 57,736 75,536 431,860 | 1,047,515 
ee: a be 712,088 1 006,387 2,029,018 1,654,822 2,679,540 
* - : 2: § 122/191 
XII. Stones, &c. 999,282 | 1, 057. 18 1 503, : 
XIII. ben's and metals, unmanufac- ‘ ; ie ae ‘spade 
ured .. 3,557,990 | 6,819,097 | 8,2 
XIV. sag eran and metals, manu- ‘ Piniciid aioe “AGT 
actured : 121,519 163,301 285, 2 
AY. Rubber, Leather, &e &e, x 630,388 542/834 S17 004 Wasise fase ree 
. Woo oe 3, , : 
XVII. Earthenware, &e. .. it 73 er ice pret won we tigits 
XVIII. Paper, &c. - ” 27/273 47,103 64.917 70,008 4G ed 
XIX. Jewellery, &. . |! es 71,865 | 134.888 155,936 75,987 on 
XX. Instruments, &c, |. a 12123 2764 6,337 24,137 tne 
AXE Drags, &e ; a eS 125,531 198,157 282/923 657,154 1,058;084 
. eous oe Par 
XXIII. Gold and silver; and bronze pis: pee eae ree pes 
specie .. <i ++ | 15,249,414 | 13,574,770 | 7,741,881 | 7,456,014 | 4,164,761 
Grand Total ae ++ | 44,889,813 | 61,492,640 | 72,396,965 | 81,886,156 | 106,026,801 
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COMMONWEALTH EXPORTS ARRANGED IN CLASSES, AND DISTINGUISHING 
AUSTRALIAN PRODUCE AND THE PRODUCE OF OTHER COUNTRIKES, 
1901 TO 1918-19—continued. 


| Annual Average. 


Classes. | 1 j 
ieorrene. | eoe1908: | Tove 191g, | 18142 Wrarestarg 
om ears: ee “| 1918-19, tai 
i) 
OTHER PRODUCE. 
‘Lae Bees: g 5 
I. Animal foodstuffs, &c. sae 83,729 | 359 | 22,818 94,614 127,446 
II. Vegetable foodstuffs, &. .. | 100, 548 | | 186,289 279,724 224,358 
TE, Beverag es (non- alcoholic), &e. | 52,423 | | 80,534 151,476 166,101 
VE ‘Alcoholic liquors, &c. nee | 44, 650 | 32,420 69,833 73,264 
V. Tobacco, &c. si 5 54,075 82,756 89,886 
VI. Live animals - 5,305 4,311 14 
VII. Animal substances, &e. 6,356 143,866 7,340 
VIII. Vegetable substances, &c. $ | 32,169 199,802 520,835 
Loe Apparel, a&e. 199. 583 198,951 414,000 510,476 
xX. Oils, &e:. 2% 49,450 | 47,616 92,068 103,770 
XI. Paints, &c. 8.394 7,617 8,675 8,908 
XII. Stones, &c. | 2,229 2,102 1.433 737 
XII. Ores and metals, unmanufac- | | ae - 
tured .. 48,963 38,225 25,044 18,999 
XIV. Machinery and metals, manu- | 
factured ae 4 215,794 214,577 282,981 297,817 268,116 
XV. Rubber, Leather, &e. 56 16,439 | 29,602 60,754 62,769 84,461 
XVI. Wood, &e. : em 32999 34,057 26,199 28,125 
VUE, Earthenware, Wn wile idl 36 | 19,751 15, 390 17,070 15,498 
XVIII. Paper, &e. ae oe | 56,031 : 70,712 77,193 
XIX. Jewellery, &c. 5A, 727 107, 295 35,732 46,762 
XX. Instruments, &c. .. sett 26,223 | 67,011 74,459 ee 
XXI. Drugs, &c. ey are {It 47,866 | 48, 706 | 59,322 laligg itis 61,327 
XXII. Miscellaneous a: ae 96,667 | 149,545 | 230,039 264,856 BL2,377 
XXIII. Gold and silver; and bronze | | 
specie .. a _. | 1,196,856 | 1,390,898 | 1,342,261 | 1,323,390 5,025,442 
Grand Total ae Sal 2,393,801 | 2,747,363 | 2,995,055 | 3,857,758 7,937,175 
ToraL Exports. 
@ £ £  £ & 
J. Animal foodstuffs, &c. 50 3,404,772 5,042,681 8,568,973 12,911,553 14,096,843 
ine Weopuable foodstuffs, &e. .. | 2,772,293 | 6,434,751 | 10,498,545 | 13,686,110 | 21 ,502,322 
g' n lcoholic), &c. 55,250 66,613 85,710 182,604 224,536 
Tar: Bevera: ges (non-a ), 
IV. ‘Alcoholic ns &e. oie 178,137 148,991 168,451 270,102 437,103 
V. Tobacco, «&c. oe Dio, 90,172 126,902 renee pene 
VI. Live animals re 319,130 324,317 292,752 410,19 238,664 
vi Animal substances, “&e. sive |e By 992,208 24,849,106 | 31,092,282 | 32,548,300 47,664,255 
VIII. Vegetable i gare tos, O15 159,943 262,959 254,798 424,402 831,536 
IX. Apparel, &c. = alc 226,549 257,319 274,487 845,860 1,557,991 
XK Oils, &c. is ae 757,270 1,055,837 2,077,529 see eee Seay 
‘ it ie 12,069 11,561 13,640 48,25 , 
Pie Bees ve 1,001,103 1,059,392 1,002,182 504,836 442,015 
>; ; and metals, unmanufac- : 
eae See 3,578,844 6,868,060 8,282,168 8,549,534 7,497,177 
=k anor and metals, oe 337,313 377,878 563,655 793,095 1,452,241 
XV. Rubber, Leather, &e. ats 646,827 572,456 678,698 1,475,892 2,42] »o45 
XVI. Wood, &c. Or 724,271 977,401 Ba ee seas 
; 3,876 30,01 3,16 : 
Svi1i ee ee ie 7680 e186 146/285 140,808 174,286 
KIX. Jewellery, &. : a 135,298 189,615 263,231 111,719 240,693 
XX. Instruments, & os 12,492 28,987 73,348 A 596 | 108,888 
UXT. ee 3,35 246,863 342,245 7 5216, 
eats De coe Ey i oe 262,391 421,100 714.396 | 1,090,493 
: il - and bronze 
ae see sla Me _. | 16,446,270 | 14,965,663 9,084,242 8,779,404 9,190,203 
47,283,614 | 64,240,003 75,392,020 | 85,743,914 113,963,976 
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§ 9. Movement of Specie and Bullion. 
1. Specie and Bullion.—The following tables shew the value of gold and silver 


bullion, and specie, including bronze specie, imported and exported during the years 
1901 to 1918-19 :— 


COMMONWEALTH IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF SPECIE AND BULLION, 1901-19. 


Annual Average. 


Items. 
| 1901-1903. | 1904-1908. ~| 1909-1918. | ueae, | 1016-19. 
Imports. 
+ oe es £ £ 
Gold—Specie .. PY 36,339 26,515 98,974 52,042 152 
Bullion .. -. | 1,080,679*, 1,412,807 | 1,166,709 1,875,287 | 6,969,849 
| ee 
Total | 1,117,018 1,439,322 | 1,265,683 | 1,927,329 6,970,001 


Silver—Specie 


93,939 | 162,348 | 231,563 152,585 | 24,760 
52 | 57 | 


Bullion .. 9,7 4,567 34,688 75,678 
Total a S| 93,991 | 172,105 | 236,130 187,273 100,438 
Bronze—Specie . . 2 5 6,982 | 10,495 15,527 | 14,225 600 


GRAND Toran 


1,217,991 1,621,922 | 1,517,340 2,128,827 | 7,071,039 


Exports. 

. fa-ub ive ee -| og £ 
Gold—Specie  .. -+ | 10,657,061 | 9,166,017 | 5,977,965 | 7,293,168 7,166,029 
Bullion .. -+ | 5,088,338*) 4,598,568t| 1,808,324 | 264,895 2,132 
Total .. -. | 15,745,399 13,764,585 | 7,786,289 | 7,558,063 | 7,168,161 
Silver—Specie .. m 28,905 | 26,409 48,580 66,206 83,991 
Bullion .. * 812,184}) 682,354 | 489,510 | 827,776 1,938,001 
Total .. re 841,089 708,763 538,090 893,982 | 2,021,992 
Bronze—Specie ee 735 | 2,337 217 | 231 50 

Total— 

Australian Produce .. | 15,390,368 13,085,033 | 6,982,406 | 7,128,886 4,164,761 
_ Other Produce +» | 1,196,855 | 1,390,652 | 1,342,190 1,323,390 | 5,025,442 


Granp Toran... 16,587,223 | 14,475,685 8,324,596 | 8,452,276 | 9,190,203 


* Includes gold contained in matte, 


{ Includes gold contained in matte up to the year 1906, The value of gold tal i 
; : rie ? . ¥ ined in matte 
exported during 1907 was £350,601; 1908, £761,100: 1909—1: : Te-1é-i8 
t Includes silver contained in matte. ‘The value % yo eee: and 191d 1918-19, £112,850. 


: Ld ue of silver contained in Y ~ 
was £267,638 ; 1909-1913, £281,740; and 1914-15-1918-19, S14o78, ee ne AER 


lt 


a a 
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COMMONWEALTH IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF SPECIE AND GOLD AND SILVER 
BULLION FROM AND TO VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1918-19. 


= 
| 
| 


Imports. Exports. 
Country. 
| | | 
| Specie. | Bullion. Total. Specie. Bullion. Total. 
| 
£- | £ £ £ £ | £ 
United Kingdom .. | 20,512 | 239 20,751 | 1,953,895 | 243 | 1,954,138 
Canada .. eh a 3 | 3 ag | a oe 
Ceylon .. a eoet| a “ na | 400 400 
Egypt asi3: S 3 a =e 1,300,600 - 1,300,000 
Hong Kong niet Soul i 864,300 2,123 | 866,423 
India ace Lay 600 | 1,498,074 | 1,498,674 | 2,000,480 | 1,935,856 | 3,936,336 
New Zealand tell | 974,188 | 574,188 25,975 | 330 26,305 
Pacific Islands— | | a 
ieee De ee ane Lane nj 25,950 | 1,181 27,131 
Gilbert Islands .. | ee ue af 2,385 ons 2,385 
Solomon Islands | .. = he 5,150 m | 5,150 
Papua .. ayes] a) 26,830 26,830 390 ok 390 
South African Union .. | 4,943,296 | 4,943,296 | 1,000,000 ay 1,000,000 
Straits Settlements | a ac | 50,000 Ae 50,000 
| 
Total British | 
Countries .. | 21,112 | 7,042,630 | 7,063,742 | 7,228,525 | 1,940,133 | 9,168,658 
Chita .. va hi - tk 100 ot 100 
East Indies— | | 
Moluccas Islands | cae ae | a | 1,100 of 1,100 
Timor (Portuguese)! sap! : oe 200 | Be 200 
Japan .. near Ngee pane ap | oF | 50 a 50 
Pacific Islands 
Bismarck Archipe- | | 
lago.. Ss 4,400 | aye | 4,400 13,320 - | 13,320 
Marshall Islands | #2 oe 1,050 ea | 1,050 
New Caledonia .. of — Sy 912 Ae | 912 
New Hebrides .. — A = 3,783 Ae | 3,783 
Pleasant Island | .. | pe | sce | 1,000 A | 1,000 
United States of | | 
America are ee | 2,897 | 2,397 | 30 As | 30 
Total Foreign | | 
Countries .. 4,400 | 2,897 | 7,297 | 21,545 a | 21,545 
GRAND ToTAL 25,512 7,045,527 | 7,071,039 | 7,250,070 | 1,940,133 | 9,190,208 
| | 


§ 10. Effects of Prices on the Values of Exports. 


1. Significance of Price in Totals——In comparing the value of exports from, and 
also imports into, any country for a series of years, the question naturally arises as to how 
much any variation in the aggregate value is due to fluctuations in prices, and how much 
to increase or decrease of actual quantities, for, in aggregates expressed only in value— 
the only possible method when the commodities differ—the two sources of variation are 


confused. 

The scheme of comparison adopted has been to take an annual average, for an extended 
period, of the quantities of all such articles of export as are recorded by quantity, and to 
apply to the average quantities so obtained the average prices in each year. The 
quantities used to produce the following results are the averages for 193 years, viz., from * 
1st January, 1897, to 30th June, 1916, which it is considered may be taken as representing 
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the general quantitative composition or norm of the exports from the Commonwealth. 
The results published in issues of this work prior to No. 12, 1919, were ascertained by 
applying to the quantities exported during each year the average price per unit ruling in 
some year arbitrarily taken for the purposes of comparison as the basic year. The 
advantage of the method now adopted is that the results are comparable throughout, 
whereas under the method previously followed each year was comparable with the basic 
year only. 


2. Effect of Prices.—The following table shews the values of exports as actually 
recorded in each year, together with the values computed on the assumption that the 
prices of 1901 were maintained. The table also shews the yearly “ price-levels ” based 
upon the results so ascertained. 


This table obviously furnishes a measure of the influence of prices on the value 
of exports of each year since 1901. Column IV.—values computed on 1901 prices— 
represents the volume of exports (less specie and gold bullion), expressed in the common 
denomination of value, and from the figures therein it will be seen that, had the prices 
of 1901 remained constant, the value of the exports of merchandise during the year 1918-19 
for example, would have been £52,489,805 only, instead of £106,711,774the value 
actually recorded. The difference between these amounts (£54,221,969) results from a rise 
of 103.3 per cent. (i.e, from 1,000 to 2,033) in the price of commodities for the period 
intervening between 1901 and 1918-19. 


It will be seen from the column of ‘ Price-Levels”’ that prices as indicated by the 
Commonwealth exports rose steadily from the beginning of the decade to the year 1907. 
The financial crisis in the United States of America caused a pronounced fall in the prices 
of 1908. Owing to the large proportion of the aggregate value of exports represented 
by wool and wheat, any change in the price of these commodities has a marked effect 
on the index-numbers for the total group of exports, and it is to their influence that the 
fall of prices in 1911 is mainly due. 


EFFECT OF PRICES ON THE VALUE OF COMMONWEALTH EXPORTS, AND 
EXPORT PRICE LEVELS FOR THE PERIOD 1901 TO 1919-20. 


: Otner Exports, | Solel Exports ncading 
pgs : ap ao | _Price- 
Year, Be gee a Values Values | sh 1601 
Bullion Values Computed on Values Computed on | 1,000. 
* | as Recorded. Mass Prices | as Recorded. | Mass Prices 
of 1901. | of 1901. 
Ur IL It. lV. Vs VI. VIL. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
1901 14,347,776 | 35,348,396 | 35,348,396 | 49,696,172 | 49,696,172 | 1000 
1902 14,568,640 | 29,346,447 | 26,948,068 | 43,915,087 | 41,516,708 1089 
1903 18,408,702 | 29,841,410 | 25,881,535 | 48,250,112 | 44,290,237 1153 
1904 16,914,691 | 40,571,224 | 35,620,038 | 57,485,915 | 52,534,729 | 1139 
1905 10,977,111 | 45,863,924 | 38,219,936 | 56,841,035 | 49,197,047 1200 
1906 16,895,059 | 52,842,704 | 42,005,330 | 69,737,763 58,900,389 | 1258 
1907 10,571,263 | 62,252,984 | 47,594,024 | 72,824,247 | 58,165,287 1308 
1908 13,608,531 | 50,702,527 | 42,607,165 | 64,311,058 | 56,215,696 | 1190 
1909 8,390,376 | 56,928,460 | 47,718,742 | 65,318,836 | 56,109,118 | 1193 
1910 4,178,097 | 70,313,053 | 57,351,593 | 74,491,150 | 61,529,690 | 1226 
1911 11,561,639 | 67,920,619 | 58,501,825 | 79,482,258 | 70,063,464 | 1161 
1912 11,881,216 | 67,214,874 | 53,218,427 | 79,096,090 | 65,099,643 | 1263 
1913 3,164,105 | 75,407,664 | 58,455,553 | 78,571,769 61,619,658 | 1290 
1914-18 2,474,197 | 58,118,379 | 44,740,861 | 60,592,576") 47,215,058 | 1299 
1915-16 10,391,019 | 64,387,302 | 40,469,705 | 74,778,321 | 50,860,724 | 1591 
1916-17 11,521,815 | 86,433,667 | 43,985,398 | 97,955,482 | 55,507,213 | 1965 
1917-18 6,483,265 | 74,945,956 | 35,962,551 | 81,429,221 | 42,445,816 | 2084 
1918-19 7,252,202 |106,711,774 | 52,489,805 |113,963,976 | 59,742,007 | 2033 
1919-20 5,393,198 |143,171,325 | 64,520,000 |148,564,523 | 69,913,198 | 2219+ 


* These are index-numbers for the total group of exports, excluding specie and gold bullion. 
Preliminary figures, subject to alteration. 
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The following table of index-numbers shews the variations in price of the different 
classes of goods exported grouped according to their industrial origin :— 


PRICE-LEVELS OF COMMONWEALTH EXPORTS, 1901-19. 


iene Agricultural Pastoral Dairy | Mineral Mis- All 
; Produce. Produce. Produce. | Produce. cellaneous. | Classes. 
| | | 

TOOW =. ie 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 1,000 
1902. a 1,161 | Tey 1,165 | 842 1,106 | 1,089 
1903 .. oh 1,201 1,200 944 | 819 LG) 1,153 
1904 .. Ss A ef ie2 906 | 851 946 1,139 
1905 .. Ss 1,193 1,291 995 | 920 | 920 1,200 
1906 .. 1,155 1,344 L021 |. 1113 991 1,258 
1907 .. 1,184 1,403 1,044 1,148 10385) 1,308 
1908 .. 1,445 1,212 ills = || 896 1,002 1,190 
1909 .. 1,461 1,219 1,031 | 891 1,079 1,193 
ESTO! we 1,436 1,266 EOV2 900 1,195 1,226 
TORIES. 1,243. 1,193 1,085 | 944 W220 1,161 
aK} ae 1,388 1,268 1,198 | LEV33 1,254 1,263 
1913. < 1,324 1,334 1,124 | 1,114 1,329 1,290 
1914-15 sd 1,480 P23 Oa 1,066 22a 1,299 
1915-16 oe Loot” | 1,589 1,488 | 1,393 1,106 1,591 
1916-17 de LaZ26. | 2,131 1,690 | 1,650 1,357 1,965 
1917-18 oe 1,954 2,250 1,624 | 1,760 1,401 2,084 
1918-19 | 1,864 | 2,166 | 1,855 | 1,692 1,775 2,033 


The high index-numbers for mineral produce during 1906 and 1907 reflect the world’s 
prices for that period, when prices registered for all the principal industrial metals touched 
a point higher than any previously recorded for many years. 


The lower index for agricultural produce exported during 1916-17 is due to the 
lower price registered for wheat, viz., 4s. 10d. per bushel as against 5s. 6d. per bushel 
for 1915-16. 


§ 11. External Trade of Australia and other Countries. 


1. Essentials of Comparisons.—Direct comparisons of the external trade of any 
two countries are possible only when the general conditions prevailing therein, and the 
scheme of record, are sensibly identical. For example, in regard to the mere matter 
of record, it may be observed that in one country the value of imports may be the value 
at the port of shipment, while in another the cost of freight, insurance, and charges may 
be added thereto. Or again, the values of imports and exports in the one may be declared 
by merchants, whereas in the other they may be the official prices, fixed from time to time 
by a commission constituted for the purpose. The figures relating to the external trade 
- of any country are also affected in varying degree by the extent to which they include 
transit or re-export trade. Including bullion and specie, the transit trade of Belgium, 
for example, represented, prior to the war, approximately 40 per cent. of the gross trade 
recorded ; of Switzerland, 45 per cent. ; of France, 20 per cent.; and of the United 
Kingdom, 15 per cent. ; whereas in Australia the same element represents, normally, 
about 4 per cent., and in New Zealand even less. 
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2. ‘Special Trade ’’ of Various Countries.—Special trade may be defined, agreeably 
to the practice of the British Board of Trade, as (a) imports entered for consumption in 
the country (as distinguished from imports for transhipment or re-export) and (b) exports 
of domestic products. 


TRADE OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES (IMPORTS FOR HOME CONSUMPTION AND 
EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC PRODUCTS, INCLUDING BULLION AND SPECIE) 
FOR LATEST AVAILABLE YEAR. 


Trade. Trade per Inhabitant. 
J Year —s ee. Ss ome 
Country. ended 
Imports. Exports. Total. | Imports. | Exports. Total. 
|. fe. 
£ | £ & 6 « d.|% 4.4.) 2 toc 
C'wealth of 30/6/19 94,073,000 106,027,000} 200,100,000 | 1814 Oj} 21 1 6] 3915 6 
Australia { 31/12/13 76,323,000] 75,113,000} 151,436,000 | 15 17 11 | 15 12 10] 3110 9 
United King-f | 31/12/19 |1,467,580,000) 798,373,000) 2,265,953,000 | 34 _ 7 5 | 1814 0) 53 1 & 
dom (a) t| 31/12/13 | 671,265,000) 525,461,000] 1,196,726,000 | 14 11 8/11 8 4] 26 0 0 
Canad f| 31/3/19 | 188,312,000) 249,961,000] 438,273,000 | 21 6 3] 28 510] 4912 1 
fanada (a) 4! 3173/14 | 132'019,000| 89,915,000| 221,934,000 | 1613 6|11 7 2| 28 0 8 
New Zealands | 31/12/19 30,309,000 51,867,000} 82,176,000 | 2414 0/42 5 5] 6619 5 
(a) { 31/12/13 21,879,000} 22,578,000} 44,457,000 | 2010 7 | 21 8 8] 4114 8 
United States 30/6/18 | 628,709,000)1,264,718,000| 1,893,427,000 |” 51711 |1117 2/1715 1 
of jee | 30/6/14 | 391,780,000} 493,182,000) 884,962,000; 4 0 0] 5 0 8] 9 O 8 
Argentine 
Republic 31/12/18 36,740,000! 160,310,000} 197,050,000 | 4 8 8|19 7 0] 2815 8 
Austria- 
Hungary 31/12/12 | 149,026,000) 121,345,000} 270,371,000} 219 4] 2 8 4] 5 7°8 
Belct { 31/12/19 | 157,275,000) 71,165,000) 228,440,000 | 2015 5| 9 8 0] 80 8 5 
eigium =... 31/12/12 | 210,211,000} 160,054,000} 370,265,000 | 2715 3 | 21 210| 4818 1 
Brazil { 31/12/19 80,905,000} 132,100,000) 213,005,000 | 21811] 416 2] 715 1 
. 31/12/12 63,425,000] 74,649,000] 138,074,000 | 212 1|/ 8 1 2] 618 8 
Dernrk { 81/12/19 | 131,844,000} 38,442,000) 170,286,000 | 48 9 5|1213 6| 56 211 
AEE ie 31/12/12 41,954,000} 33,940,000} 75,894,000 | 1419 8 |12 2 5]27 2 1 
Srance { 31/12/19 | 936,867,000} 274,059,000) 1,210,926,000 | 23 12 0 | 618 1] 3010 1 
: 31/12/12 | 850,482,000} 281,495,000] 631,977,000 | 816 9/| 7 111/1518 8 
jerman 
Empire .. 31/12/12 | 541,675,000} 447,392,000) 989,067,000| 8 8 9/ 615 8/1419 0 
Italy { 31/12/19 | 431,305,000) 135,468,000) 566,773,000 | 1114 9] 818 9/15 8 6 
.* 31/12/12 | 149,113,000} 97,536,000] 246,649,000 | 4 5 2| 215 8] 7 010 
Tapani { 31/12/19 | 285,986,000} 238,260,000} 524,246,000} 313 5| 8 1 2] 614 7 
: : 31/12/12 66,007,000; 57,972,000! 123,979,000 | 1 5 8| 1 2 2] 2 7 5 
Netherlands 31/12/19 | 291,251,000} 153,019,000] 444,270,000 | 48 6 8 | 2215 1]66 1 4 
Norway { 31/12/17 92,295,000} 43,779,000} 136,074,000 | 835 1 4/1612 8] 51 4 0 
31/12/12 28,756,000, 18,147,000} 46,903,000 | 1115 9| 7 810/19 4 7 
Portugal .. 31/12/12 17,035,000 7,867,000} 24,902,000} 8 010/ 18 2{ 49 0 
Spain aa if: 42,039,000} 41,826,000} 83,915,000 | 2 2 9] 2 2 6] 4 6 8 
Swoon f 81/12/17 46,617,000/ 75,025,000] 121,642,000} 8 0 9/1218 8/2019 5 
**2 1 31/12/12 44,095,000} 42,257,000] 86,352,000 | 717 4] 71010]15 8 2 
Awiteariand 31/12/19 | 164,862,000} 142,652,000! 297,514,000 | 39 6 8|36 4 8] 7511 4 
31/12/12 81,577,000} 55,629,000] 137,206,000 | 21 6 711410 1] 3517 6 
Uruguay .. | 31/12/11 9,333,000 8,840,000} 18,173,000} 718 6| 710 1/15 8 7 


= | } 


(a) Excluding Bullion and Specie. 


In the above table the figures relate, as nearly as is possible, to imports entered 
for consumption in the various countries quoted, and to exports of their domestic pro- 
ducts. It is to be noted, however, that these figures do not unequivocally denote the 
same thing throughout, since, in the United Kingdom and other manufacturing countries, 
raw or partly manufactured materials are imported as for home consumption, and, after 
undergoing some process of manufacture or further modification, are re-exported as 
domestic production, and further, the statistical records of many countries do not distin- 
guish between bullion and specie imported for the use of the particular country (home 
consumption) and the amount in transit, nor between the exports of that produced within 
the country and that re-exported. Nevertheless, a comparison of this character 


silos approximately the extent of the external trade which otherwise would not be 
manifest, 


3. External Trade as a Measure of Prosperity.—External trade is not necessarily 
% measure of the prosperity of a country. It is, for example, obvious that the external 
trade of a community depends not only upon the aggregate of its requirements, but also 
upon the extent to which it fails to supply requirements from its own resources. A com- 
munity largely self-contained, for example, may have but a small external trade per head, 
and yet, by virtue of its capacity to produce and manufacture its own raw material, may 
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actually enjoy greater prosperity and a higher standard of living than another country 
whose external trade per head is much greater. The same observation applies equally 
to comparisons of the trade of the same country at different periods. A young country, 
the industries and export trade of which are mainly connected with raw or natural products, 
may, for example, through internal development, find the growth of its external trade 
diminishing per head of population without necessarily suffering any real diminution in 
the well-being of its people. In this regard it is interesting to contrast the trade per head 
of say, Belgium, New Zealand, and the United States of America. Prior to the war 
trade per unit of population for any year was greatest in Belgium (£48 18s. 1d. in 1912), 
with New Zealand next (£41 14s. 3d.), whereas for the United States the trade was 
only £9 Os. 8d. per inhabitant. Belgium and New Zealand represent conditions almost 
directly opposite to one another in the scheme of industrial development, yet the trade 
per head of each was abnormally high in comparison with that of most other countries. 
The large trade of Belgium was attained by the export of the products of highly organised 
manufacturing industries, based on the supplies of coal and iron within the country, in 
exchange for the raw materials for those industries and for food. In New Zealand the 
circumstances are reversed, inasmuch as in that country the energies of the people are 
mainly applied to primary industries, the produce of which, being largely in excess of 
local requirements, is exported in exchange for manufactured goods. ‘The relatively 
small trade per head of population of the United States, as compared with Belgium or 
New Zealand, does not indicate that the people of the United States are in an inferior 
condition, but rather that their industries are more nearly balanced, with the result that 
a large proportion of the requirements of the nation is supplied from within its own 
territory, and consequently a smaller foreign trade is sufficient to supply the fewer 
remaining wants of the people, or, in other words, it indicates that as a nation the 
United States is more nearly self-contained. 


The small foreign trade per inhabitant of Japan, Spain, and Portugal is, undoubtedly, 
due in some measure to a lower standard of living, but to what extent this factor is 
responsible, and how much is due to the capacity to supply all kinds of material wants from 
their own resources, could be ascertained only from a consideration of the general social and 
industrial conditions prevailing in each country. It is further obvious that circumstances 
may arise when enlargement of both imports and exports is actually a consequence 
of temporary economic difficulties. For example, in 1903, owing to shortage in 
the local supply, it became necessary to import wheat and flour into Australia to 
the value of £2,556,968, and to meet the charges for this by equivalent exports, the 
effect, considered per se, being to enlarge both. In this case the increase is not an 
evidence of prosperity. Even more pronounced instances of the same nature are fur- 
nished by the post-war trade figures for the United Kingdom and some European countries 
as shewn in the foregoing table. The depletion of stocks during the war period made it 
necessary to import larger quantities of essential goods. The effect of the larger imports 
was accentuated by the higher prices due to the combined effects of the scarcity of goods 
and inflated currency. The resultant large increases in the recorded value of the trade 
cannot, under such circumstances, be taken as an indication of greater prosperity. 


§ 12. Trade of the United Kingdom with Australia, compared with 
Competing Countries. 


1. Proportion of Trade from United Kingdom and Competing Countries.—The 
failure of the United Kingdom to maintain the position formerly held in the import 
trade of Australia has been a matter of more than ordinary interest for some years. 
Since 1908, a permanent resident Commissioner, appointed by the British Board of 
Trade, has been established in Australia for the purpose of advising manufacturers and 
merchants in the United Kingdom with regard to Australian trade affairs. From the 
8th August, 1907, the Commonwealth Customs Tariffs have provided special rates in 
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favour of goods from the United Kingdom, with the object of assisting the British 
manufacturer to retain or improve his position in this market. The percentages 
given in the following table shew the proportions of the imports into Australia from the 
United Kingdom, and from other countries mentioned, during each of the years 
1886 to 1918-19 :— 


PROPORTION OF COMMONWEALTH IMPORT TRADE FROM VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 
1886 TO 1918-19. 


Percentage Proportions from— Percentage Proportions from— 
Year, | | Year. 
| | 

| | | a Total we | Total 
| United | British », | United | 3 United | British Go inty,| United | poreion 
|K’dom, Poss'ns /%°™ Y-' States. plein: ‘K'dom. Poss'ns. °°r™ y- States. | Cries, 

| | | 

Ts a i eas (Soe : 7 | 
1886 73.87 | 11.23 2.05 6.11 | 15.40 1903 .. | 52.51 | 13.17 6.24 | 16.84 | 34.32 
1887 | 72.26 | 12.50 2.28 | 5.87 | 15.24 1904 .. | 60.68 | 12.22 | 7.17 12.40 | 27.10 
1888 | 71.62 | 12.03 2.71 | 6.48 | 16.35 1905 .. | 60.17 14.04 6.42 11.70 | 25.79 
1889 | 68.98 | 13.45 | 3.65 | 6.67 | 17.57 1906 .. | 59.39 | 15.09 7.16 | 10.36 | 25.52 
1890 .. | 68.08 | 12.66 |- 4.77 | 6.54 | 19.26 | 1907 .. | 61.59 | 12.93 | 6.85 | 11.33 | 25.48 
1891 70.15 | 11.40 | 4.53 | 6.79 | 18.45 1908 .. | 60.10 | 12.88 7.05 12.13 | 27.07 
1892 70.74 | 11.87 | 4.32 | 6.04 | 17.89 1909 .. | 60.92 | 13.45 6.51 | 9.78 | 25.68 
1893 72.78 | 12.14 | 3.40 | 4.98 | 15.08 1910 .. | 61.06 | 13.11 6.30 10.82 | 25.83 
1894 71.92 | 11.96 3.78 | 6.89 | 16.12 |} 1911 .. 58.98 | 12.86 6.63 11.57 | 28.16 
1895 71.62 | 11.46 4.42 | 5.95 16.92 1912 .. 58.76 12.26 6.58 12.09 | 28.98 
1896 68.28 | 10.74 5.31 | 8.59 | 20.98 1913 .. | 59.70 | 12.42 6.22 | 11.94 | 27.88 
1897 66.22 | 10.72 5.75 | 10.10 23.06 1914-15 | 58.82 | 14.64 | 2.02 | 14.89 | 26.54 
1898 66.62 | 10.88 5.86 | 10.16 | 22.50 1915-16 | 51.26 16.39 | 0.05 | 19.81 | 32.35 
1899 61.85 11.75 6.07 | 13.00 | 26.40 1916-17 | 52.47 | 16.03 | 0.06 | 20.37 | 31.50 
1900 61.28 | 11.28 6.54 | 12.16 | 27.44 1917-18 | 39.90 21.26 | 0.02 | 24.38 | 38.84 
1901 59.47 11.22 6.59 13.80 | 29.31 1918-19 | 37.10 | 22.15 | 0.00 | 27.29 | 40.75 

1902 58.64 13.22 6.53 |.12.27 | 28.14 | | 


In order to draw accurate conclusions from the above table, however, special attention 
must be given to the nature of imports from the United States, since the imports from that 
country have in some years been increased by imports of breadstuffs, a trade in which 
the United Kingdom could not participate. | The years affected by the imports of bread- 
stuffs were 1886, 1889, 1896, 1897, 1903 and 1914-15. Increased imports of such items as 
kerosene oil and timber also tend to increase the proportion of imports from the United 
States without any prejudicial effect on the trade of the United Kingdom. Similar 
modification is not necessary in regard to Germany, as the nature of the imports from 
that country was substantially the same as from the United Kingdom. The inclusion 
of specie and bullion, which have been received mainly from New Zealand and other 
British possessions, also obscures to some extent the essential facts. Nevertheless the 
figures presented indicate general tendencies. It will be noticed that although in the 
earlier years under review the proportion of imports which were shipped from the 
United Kingdom declined in a very marked degree from 73.37 per cent. in 1886 to 61.85 
per cent. in 1899, from the latter year to the outbreak of war the proportion has been 
well sustained at about 60 per cent. of the whole. 


It has already been pointed out in this chapter that, prior to the year 1905, imports 
into the Commonwealth were recorded only against the country whence they were directly 
imported. Although the values of direct imports do not afford satisfactory data, it is 
necessary for any comparison extending further back than 1905 to use such figures. 


These figures are unsatisfactory on account of the varying proportions of indirect 
trade. 


In order to furnish a comparison free from such trade as, from its nature, is not open 
to the United Kingdom, the following table, shewing the direct imports during the years 
1886, 1906, 1913, and 1918-19 of the principal classes of goods which enter largely into 
the trade of the countries named, has been prepared. It may be mentioned that the 
imports for the year 1886 were extracted from the “ Statistical Registers ” of the several 
States for a comparison—published in a previous issue—with the year 1906, and as their 


compilation involved a large amount of labour they are again utilised for comparison 
with the later years. 


— 
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PRINCIPAL DIRECT IMPORTS INTO THE COMMONWEALTH FROM THE UNITED 
KINGDOM, GERMANY, AND THE UNITED STATES, 1886, 1906, 1913, AND 1918-19. 


UBpne  GigEEeDOrs: — Kington, anny wine Saris 

| £ £ ig 2 
ee | 348,950 5,603 70,959 674,296 

ee 2 fears 0 | 293,950 24,319 146,781 697, 

Foodstuffs of animal origin. . I 1913 | 385,307 61,096 269,826 nee 
| (1918-19 | 29,780 <s 216,925 585,562 
| re | 1,801,200 82,185 S257SO er 2. 2628 
Ay f | 6 | 1,003,394 91,460 2,491 1,278,194 
LE TA be /} 1913 | 1,487,818 | 205,670 2,940 | 1,947,248 
| 1918-19 | 1,068,053 ae 120,408 | 1,263,324 
| (1836 | 9,845,182 54,350 15,336 | 10,316,989 
Apparel, textiles, ete. (in- |J 1906 /10,978,396 418,235 219,793 | 13,417,928 
cluding boots) .. |) 1913 115,356,950 575,303 392,084 | 19,559,304 
| | 1918-19 (21,832,938 41 | 4,029,770 | 36,237,171 
| ( 1886 | 403,809 2,241 Re 430,950 
Metals unmanufactured and |2 1906 | 696,331 62,945 34,927 927,785 
partly manufactured* |) 1913 1,191,583 113,152 106,731 1,899,846 
| (1918-19 | 308,108 248 354,008 772,880 
| (1886 | 4,616,924 94,832 311,342 5,190,901 
Manufactures of metal (in- { 1506 | 5,532,151 954,094 | 1,454,746 8,480,290 
cluding machinery) 1913 |12,625,218 | 1,396,906 | 3,374,215 | 19,152,660 
| (1918-19 | 6,515,219 1,061 | 8,890,278 | 16,995,544 
| ( 1886 | 1,260,531 21,038 39,700 1,340,627 
. | 1906 | 1,207,729 261,684 288.509 1,838,474 
ey 11913 | 2,083,736 | 255,234 | 230,803 | 3,134,750 
| (1918-19 | 1,277,622 370 | 2,749,160 | 5,543,880 
| 71886 659,833 | 24,206 57,477 789,127 
Jewellery, timepieces, fancy | } 1906 740,850 140,950 59,15] 1,045,164 
goods te ? 4 1913 964,966 182,040 90,508 1,410,555 
1918-19 626,828 259 321,785 | 1,600,868 
1886 | 755,907 78,762 24,711 938,476 
earth Par | | 1906 | Bul, 225,321 37,227 683,094 
Be aren eens Lob 695,650 | 454,822 58,616 | 1,568,531 
1918-19 391,065 138 585,566 | 1,467,886 
1886 511,216 8,660 33,382 766,243 
Drugs, chemicals, fertilizers, 1906 954,507 216,224 105,842 1,866,651 
etc. 4 1913 | 1,072,607 264,768 122,435 2,715,127 
| 1918-19 | 1,949,231 142 | 1,158,313 | 4,425,073 
Leather, and mfs. thereof | ( 1886 | 285,601 6,357 53,588 363,332 
(excluding boots) and sub- | ) 1906 | 682,238 70,028 | 116,356 924,968 
stitutes therefor, including 4 1913 889,870 243,471 289,285 1,749,046 
indiarubber (1918-19 | 633,047 3 995,498 | 2,373,188 
1886 20,489,153 378,234 689,225 | 22,937,818 
1906 22,402,658 | 2,465,260 | 2,465,823 | 31,160,378 
1911 33,071,796 | 3,332,789 |.4,393,572 | 47,566,734 
Total above-mentioned im- 1913 36,753,705 | 3,752,462 | 4,937,443 | 54,084,764 
ports 1915-16 |33,059,034 28,567 | 9,136,621 | 51,837,633 
1916-17 |32,384,785 34,089 |10,235,362 | 53,634,416 
1917-18 |22,342,509 9,511 |10,258,722 | 44,359,445 
(1918-19 |34,631,891 2,262 |19,421,711 | 71,265,376 
( 1886 24,974,939 699,075 | 2,087,213 | 33,885,284 
1906 26,437,768 | 3,202,990 | 4,633,331 | 42,413,995 
1911 39,145,829 | 4,427,153 | 7,747,470 | 64,934,538 
Total imports (less bullion 1913 47,422,225 | 4,956,828 | 9,522,502 | 78,196,109 
and specie) 1915-16 39,508,832 | 1,296,917 15,358,433 | 76,740,899 
1916-17 |39,983,227 47,675 |15,526,998 | 75,954,890 
1917-18 |24,825,067 11,553 |15,193,157 | 60,675,683 
1918-19 |37,950,595 2,356 |27,927,188 | 94,867,459 


* Mainly pig iron and bar and rod iron. 


Gold and silver bullion not included. 
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PERCENTAGE ON TOTAL COMMONWEALTH IMPORTS OF PRINCIPAL DIRECT 
IMPORTS FROM UNITED KINGDOM, GERMANY, AND UNITED STATES, 1886, 
1906, 1913, AND 1918-19. 


United 


United All 


Nature of Imports. Year. Kingdom. Germany. | states. | Countries. 
| 
7 1886 51.75 0.83 | 10.52 100 
j as 1906 42.12 3.48 | 21.02 | 100 
Foodstuffs of animal origin % 1913 40.66 6.45 98.47 100 
| | 1918-19 5.09 oa 37.05 | 100 
| (1886 84.69 3.86 3.89 | 100 
Yee |} 1906 78.50 7.16 0.19 | 100 
yy ep eee “* |) 1913 76.41 10.56 0.15 | 100 
1918-19 84.54 “ 9.53 | 100 
1886 95.44 0.53 0.15 | 100 
Apparel, textiles, etc. (including | | 1906 81.82 3.12 | 1.64 | 100 
boots) ie a «> |} E9ES 78.51 2.94 2.00 100 
| | 1918-19 60.25 0.00 11.12 | 100 
| ( 1886 93.72 0.52 i 100 
Metals unmanufactured and | } 1906 75.06 6:78. | 3.767] 100 
partly manufactured s. |) 1913 §2.73 5.96 5.62 100 
1918-19 39.86 0.03 45.80 | 100 
1886 88.93 | 1.83 6.00 | 100 
me on "7 = 
Manufactures of metals aie pg | ¢ 0 - : ~ ne 
1918-19 | 38.33 | 0.01 | 52.31 100 
1886 94.03 1.57 2.96 100 
~ 55.6 ome - Of y 
Paper and stationery «. 113 | obca7 | Sia | 7.38 | 100 
1918-19 23.05 0.01 | 49.59 100 
1886 83.62 3.07 7.28 100 
Jewellery, timepieces, and faney | | 1906 70.89 13.48 5.66 | 100 
goods... rye +s |) 193 68 .42 12.91 6.42 | 100 
1918-19 39.16 | 0.02 20.10 | 100 
1886 | 80.55 | 8.39 2.63 100 
5.8 32.99 | 6.46 
Earthenware, cements, etc. ae brie” ot ne rape a 
1918-19 | 26.64 0.01 | 39.89 100 
1886 | 66.71 | 1.13 4.36 100 
. aa 1906 51.138 11.58 5.67 100 
Drugs, chemicals, fertilizers 1913 39.50 | 9.75 4.51 100 
1918-19 | 44.05 | 0.00 26.18 100 
1886 | 78.60 PK es: 15.30 100 
Leather and mfs. thereof, and 1906 | 73.75 | 7.60 12.58 100 
substitutes therefor, including | ) 1913 | 50.88 13.92 16.54 100 
indiarubber a ot 3918-19 | 26.67 | 0.00 41.95 100 
1886 | 89.31 1.65 3.01 | 100 
1906 | 71.89 7.91 7.91 100 
ae 69.53 7.01 9.24 100 
4 . : 191 67 .96 6.94 9.13 100 
Total above mentioned importa 1915-16 63.77 0.06 17.62 100 
1916-17 | 60.38 0.06 19.08 100 
1917-18 | 50.37 0.02 23.13 100 
* 1918-19 | 48.60 0.00 27.25 100 
1886 by F3.71 2.06 6.16 100 
1906 62.34 7.55 10.92 100 
‘ 1911 60.28 6.82 11.93 100 
Total imports (less bullion and |} 1913 60.66 6.34 12.18 100 
specie) ., és nN 1915-16 | 51.47 1.69 20.01 100 
1916-17 | 52.64 0.06 20.44 100 
1917-18 | 40.91 0.02 .25 04 100 
1918-19 | 40.00 0.00 29.44 100 


The foregoing table shews that the share of the United Kingdom, as indicated by 
the records according to “ Country of Shipment,” in the trade of those classes of goods 
enumerated—representing about 90 per cent. of the total imports from that country—has 
declined from 89.31 per cent. of the whole in 1886 to 48.60 per cent. in 1918-19. The value 
of these imports from the United Kingdom has increased from £20,489,153 in 1886 to 
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GRAPH SHEWING VALUES OF TOTAL TRADE, EXPORTS, AND IMPORTS OF 
COMMONWEALTH, 1826 TO 1918-19, 
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(See pages 577 and 578.) 
RAPH.—The base of each square represents an interyal of five years, and the 
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GRAPH SHEWING THE VALUES PER HEAD OF POPULATION OF TOTAL TRADE, EXPORTS, 
AND IMPORTS OF COMMONWEALTH, 1826 TO 1918-19. 
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(See pages 577 and 578.) 


EXPLANATION OF GRAPH.—The base of each square represents an interval of five years, and the 
vertical height five pounds per head of the population. 
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only £34,631,891 in 1918-19, or by 69.03 per cent., while the total value of similar 
imports had increased from £22,937,818 to £71,265,376, or by 210.69 per cent. The 
figures for the last five years, however, are of little value for comparison with earlier 
periods, as it was not to be expected that, under the circumstances, the manufacturers of 
the United Kingdom would maintain their pre-war share of the Australian trade during 
the war period. 

The following table gives an analysis of the imports from 1908-12 to 1918-19, 
according to the countries of origin of the goods. 


IMPORTS INTO THE COMMONWEALTH OF PRODUCTS OR MANUFACTURES OF 
THE UNITED KINGDOM, FRANCE, GERMANY, JAPAN, AND THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA DURING THE YEARS 1908-12 TO 1918-19. 


ited ast AN 
Nature of Imports. Year. | eee | France. | Germany.| Japan. hone Go ae 
| | £ £ £ Shae £ £ 
| (1908-12 | 269,073 4,269 8,253 5,747 | 242,640 862,778 
Foodstuffs of animal | (1913 .. | 301,025 3,093 12,071 6,988 | 289,229 947,697 
origin .. -- 14191617 | 208,010 2,024 189 16,262 | 344,306 | . 1,156,816 
| ) 1917-18 6,576 102 bee 29,908 | 521,020 | 1,080,249 
| {1918-19 26,218 | 115 - 23,034 | 205,063 585,562 
| (1908-12 | 1,039,501 | 295,122} 5,092 905 2,370 | 1,618,769 
{iors «3 | 1,227,561 343,403 143,477 1,755 2,805 | 1,947,248 
Alcoholic liquors .. |< 1916-17 | 1,449,841 | 186,327 313 1,267 24,649 | 1,860,407 
| }1917-18 | 1,053,479 | 108,869 ae 309 27,597 | 1,348,574 
| {1918-19 | 961,875 65,897 a 993 15,826 | 1,263,324 
| (1943-12 |10,473,807 | 820,485 | 1,503,797 | 396,687} 450,903 | 16,565,629 
Apparel (including | {sis .. |11,920,600 | 960,377 | 1,698,283 | 475,954 | 621,954 | 19,559,304 
boots), textiles, |/ 1916-17 |15,265,550 | 796,051 11,289 | 1,612,222 | 1,697,515 | 24,011,759 
ete. [ie 12,361,312 | 706,577 906 | 2,513,380 | 1,586,102 | 21,752,258 
1918-19 |19,880,413 | 912,808 42 | 4,810,637 | 4,109,844 | 36,237,171 
1908-12 | 859,907 | 2,550 | 185,496 239 56,685 | 1,309,458 
Metals unmanufac- {ois -- | 1,202,514 3,674 302,466 on 108,000 | 1,899,846 
tured or partly |41916-17 | 709,102 2,725 2,285 22,819 554,597 | 1,478,252 
manufactured* jas 213,378 12 123 18,362 | 320,617 628,555 
1918-19 | 305,242 2 416 22,053 | 335,340 772,880 
1908-12 | 8,827,472 | 213,358 | 1,498,489 3,352 | 2,777,564 | 14,220,815 
tures of {ois .. |12,027,377 | 211,610 | 1,962,154 7,601 | 3,680,720 | 19,152,660 
Seals .. |21916-17 | 6,805,914 39,167 21,565 | 181,670 | 5,181,874 | 13,261,424 
1917-18 | 3,187,295 16,405 11,937 | 285,854 | 5,313,696 | 9,698,970 
1918-19 | 6,325,224 12,200 3,010 | 524,280 | 8,509,002 | 16,995,544 
1908-12 | 1,463,233 18,665 | 279,868 7,902 | 293,820] 2,547,761 
{1913 » | 1,789,577 21,930 | 266,483 10,656 | 403,679 | 3,134,750 
d statione 1916-17 | 2,050,520 25,474 2,670 52,680 | 845,780 | 4,462,040 
lie -, Pe 990,444 36,256 291 85,020 | 879,076 | 3,003,538 
1918-19 | 1,293,255 57,196 1,380 | 177,871 | 2,442,333 | 5,543,880 
1908-12 532,749 | 133,828 | 263,526 17,129 | 152,454 | 1,472,740 
wellery, timepieces, {ois y 506,608 85,430 | 250,846 19,192 | 136,965 | 1,410,555 
oO tnoy ponds 2 1916-17 368,712 90,419 5,512 | 128,658} 193,378} 1,126,320 
1917-18 | 244,232 73,738 481 | 185,624 | 226,615! 1,065,432 
1918-19 | 303,948 | 189,792 263 | 258,312 | 319,656 | 1,600,868 
1908-12 | 490,818 31,081 | 271,406 16,220 55,039 | 1,067,217 
Earthenware, {i913 25 650,367 40,188 457,810 21,493 62,895 | 1,568,531 
ae glass, etc. |< 1916-17 499,147 8,024 3,410 263,056 246,624 | 1,108,889 
i 1917-18 | 234,742 3,508 207 | 333,937 | 181,998 780,219 
1918-19 387,472 1,886 138 | 476,007 | 587,569 | 1,467,886 
1908-12 | 952,747 | 227,744] 917,554 | 111,498 163,681 g2k2 BN 
Drugs, chemicals {ois .. | 1,020,141 | 245,413 | 303.447 | 139,106 05,12% 715,12 
fertilizers .. |21916-17 | 1,265,743 | 226,961 7,023 | 367,212 | 509,035 | 3,301,363 
| 1917-18 1,174,544 | 186,153 1,313 | 584,996 | 696,950 | 3,358,003 
1918-19 | 1,530,004 | 316,008 501 | 519,327 | 1,284,492 | 4,425,073 
Leather and manu- | (1998-12 | 472,166 59,356 | 221,768 1,581 324,991 | 1,338,033 
factures __ thereof {iois ma 515,169 68,746 | 347,550 692 | 435,071 | 1,749,046 
and __ substitutes |< 1916-17 | 426,546 20,228 290 16,243 | 978,588 | 1,867,696 
therefor including [1917-18 317,585 30,511 148 11,890 764,585 | 1,643,647 
indiarubber (ex- | \j918-19 | 497,796 86,486 3 21,198 | 1,009,402 | 2,373,188 
cluding boots) 
1908-12 |25,381,473 | 1,806,458 | 4,535,249 | 561,260 | 4,520,097 | 43,245,810 
Total _above-men- fists -- [31,161,439 | 1,983,864 | 5,744,587 | 683,437 | 5,946,441 | 54,084,764 
tioned imports .. |< 1916-17 | 29,049,085 | 1,397,400 54,546 | 2,662,089 |10,576,346 | 53,634,416 
[1817-18 19,783,587 | 1,162,131 15,406 | 4,049,280 | 10,518,256 | 44,359,445 
1918-19 | 31,511,447 | 1,592,390 5,753 | 6,833,712 |18,818,527 | 71,265,376 
1908-12 | 30,371,178 | 2,015,324 | 5,547,984 | 760,616 | 7,987,532 | 59,777,620 
Total imports (less j 1918 .. | 40,948,803 | 2,222,631 | 7,029,325 | 950,300 |10,907,512 | 78,196,109 
bullion and specie) |/ 1916-17 |36,236,491 | 1,492,552 70,396 | 3,373,684 |15,873,483 | 75,054,890 
Vere 22,030,579 | 1,219,270 18,055 | 4,977,085 |15,453,665 | 60,675,683 
1918-19 | 34,563,860 | 1,651,833 6,556 | 8,208,725 |27,180,656 | 94,867,459 


* Mainly pig iron and bar and rodiron, Gold and silver bullion not included. 
Note.—Figures for the years 1905-10 will be found in previous issues, 
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IMPORTS OF IMPORTS OF 
PERCENTAGE ON TOTAL COMMONWEALTH 
: PRODUCTS OR MANUFACTURES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, Somer 
GERMANY, JAPAN, AND THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
THE YEARS 1908-12 TO 1918-19. 


| 
| | 
| 


U.S. of All 
United 3 Pips . 
Nature of Imports. Year. Kingdom. ERO, | SOO see ‘America. | Countries. 
= —| ——| 
| 9 | 0.96 0.67 | 28.12 100 
1g ce | BLT | 0:33 12:74 | 0.74 | 30.52 100 
oe of ree P oO 77 
Foodstuffs of animal |- pe ee pie AM } 0.02 | ae ged 100 
vik aol i eae } 448 | oo2 | «. | 398 | 35.02 100 
» 2 | 18.23 | 5.26 0.05 0.15 100 
{i013 ie. 68.04 |) 27.64 1h B8e 0.09 | 0.14 100 
Alcoholic liquors .. 1916-17 | 77.93 | 10.02 0.02 0 07 1 32 
re 78.12 8.07 a 0.02 2.05 100 
1917-18 78.12 8 _ a i 
1918-19 | 76.14 5.22 Me 0.08 | 25 
1908-12 63.23 4.95 9.08 2.39 | 2.72 100 
fies | BE | Sh | G8 | oe | for | ie 

ees pincuding |\i017-18 | 623 | 225 0.00 11.55 7.29 100 

oad é 1918-19 | 54.86 2.52 0.00 | 13.28 11.34 100 
} | i 
1908-12 | 65.67 0.19 | 1416 | 0.02 4.33 100 

Metals unmanufac- {191s i 63.29 0.19 15.92 | var ee — 
tured or partly 1916-17 47.97 0.18 0.15 1.54 37.5 
manufactured 1917-18 33.95 0.00 0.02 2.92 51.01 100 

1918-19 | 39.49 0.00 0.54 2.85 43.39 100 
12 | 62.07 1.50 10.54 | 0.02 | 19.53 100 
{i913 62.80 1.10 10.24 0.04 19.22 100 

Manufactures of |/ 1916-17 51.32 | 0.30 0.16 1.87 39.07 ye 

metals as 1917-18 32.86 1.69 1.23 2.95 54.79 
1918-19 | 37.22 } 0.07 0.02 3.08 50.07 100 
1908-12 | 57.43 | 0.78 10.98 | 0.31 11.53 100 
{191s ~ | e741 0.70 8.50 0.94 12.38 #8 

Paper and stationer 1916-17 45.95 | 0.57 z 18 95 

7 i 1917-18 | $2.98 | 1.21 0.01 2.83 29.27 100 
1918-19 | 23.33 | 1.03 | 0.02 21 44.05 100 
1908-12 | 36.18 “9.09 | 17.90 1.16 10.35 100 
LOTS ge) 6.06 17.77 1.36 9.71 100 

Jewellery. timepieces | < 1916-17 32 8.03 0.49 11.41 17 17 100 

and fancy goods | 1917-18 22.92 6.92 0.05 17.42 21.27 100 
1918-19 18.99 8.73 0.02 | 16.14 19.97 100 

1908-12 | 46.99 2.91 | 25.43 1.52 | 56.16 100 

fois of 41.49 2.56 29.19 1.37 4.01 100 

Earthenware, 1916-17 45.04 0.72 0.31 23.738 22.25 100 

cements, glass, ete. | 1917- -18 | 30.09 0.45 0.03 42.80 23.33 100 
1918-19 | 26.40 0.13 0.01 32.43 40.03 100 

1908-12 | 42.48 10.16 9.71 4.97 | 7.30 100 

{iois Re 87.57 9.04 11.18 5.12 7.55 100 

Drugs, chemicals, |“ 1916-17 38.34 6.87 0.21 11,12 15.42 100 
and fertilizers (ar 18 34.98 5.54 0.04 17.42 20.75 100 

1918-19 | 34.58 7.14 0.00 11.74 29.03 100 
} 

Leather and manu- | (1908-12) 35.29 4.43 16.57 0.12 24.29 100 
factures thereof, fins “ 29.45 3.93 19.87 0.04 24.88 100 
and substitutes 1916-17 22.84 1.08 0.02 0.87 52.40 100 
therefor, including [isi7- —18 19.32 1.86 0.01 0.72 46.51 100 
indiarubber  (ex- 1918-19 20.98 3.64 0.00 0.89 42.53 100 
cluding boots) : 

1908-12 | 58.69 4.18 10.49 1.30 10.45 100 
{ 1913 . 57.62 3.67 10.62 1.26 10.99 100 

Total above-men- |< 1916-17 54.16 2.61 0.10 4.96 19.72 100 

tioned articles [1917-18 44.60 2.62 0.03 9.13 23.71 100 
1918-19 | 44.22 2.23 0.01 9.59 26.41 100 

1908-12 | 50.81 3.37 9.28 1.27 13.36 100 

fiois 52.37 2.84 8.99 1.21 13.95 100 

Total imports (less |41916-17 | 47.71 1.97 0.09 4.44 20.90 100 
bullion and specie) Une 36.31 2.01 0.0% 8.20 25.47 100 

1918-19 36.43 1.74 0.01 8.65 28.65 100 


As already stated in connexion with the preceding table, the imports from the 
United Kingdom during the last few years were, obviously, so affected by the war that 


the trade of that period affords no indication of what the tendencies will be when 
international trade again finds its readiest channels. 
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Apart from the decline of imports from the United Kingdom and the collapse of the 
trade with Belgium and Germany in consequence of the war, the most striking feature of 
the figures given above, perhaps, is the increased proportion of the trade which has fallen 
to the United States and to Japan. It may be mentioned here that the value of the 
imports from the United States and from Japan during the later year are somewhat 
understated, inasmuch as the values have been converted from the currencies of those 
countries on the basis of a par of exchange, whereas the actual exchange rates 
were considerably in their favour. This method of conversion, which is applied 
to values for Customs duty also, is an advantage to Japan and to the United 
States in the Australian market. In the latest pre-war year (1913), the share of the 
United States in the “competitive” groups was £5,946,441, or 10.99 per cent., 
whereas in 1918-19 it was £18,818,527, or 26.41 per cent. The following are some 
of the principal lines in which United States’ sales to Australia during 1918-19 were 
increased over those of 1913, and the amount of such increases :—Cocoa and chocolate, 
and confectionery, £132,386 ; potable spirits, £13,005; apparel and textiles, £3,480,540 2 
mixed metals—brass, bronze, &c., £27,167; iron and steel unmanufactured or partly 
manufactured, £151,757; manufactured metals and machinery (including vehicles), 
£4,828,172; glass and glassware, £443,383; indiarubber and manufactures thereot, 
£424,892; leather and manufactures of (excluding boots and shoes), £152,306 ; paper 
and stationery, £2,038,654; fancy goods, £93,791; jewellery, £48,916; drugs and 
chemicals, £1,079,369; ammunition and explosives, £242,022; brushware, £27,034; 
electrical materials, £315,086 ; pianos and parts thereof, £246,448 ; paints and varnishes, 
£245,629 ; ships, £417,399 ; talking machines, £86,457 ; yarns, £36,493. 

Although the value of the imports of competitive goods from Japan is much less 
than from America, the rate of increase has been far greater—from £683,437 in 1913 to 
£6,833,712 in 1918-19, equal to 900 per cent. The classes of goods chiefly responsible 
for this increase and the amount of the increase due to each are as follows:—Apparel 
and textiles, £4,311,318; metal manufactures and machinery, £538,732; china and 
. porcelain ware, £197,396; earthenware, £57,895; glass and glassware, £199,324; 
paper, £122,893; stationery, £44,622; fancy goods, £221,264; optical, surgical, and 
scientific instruments, £26,418; sulphur, £158,174; brushware, £79,175; matches, 
£225,746 ; electric cable and wire, covered, £292,669; cotton waste, £85,705; oils in 
bulk, £64,375 ; leather and rubber manufactures, £20,506 ; yarns, wool, £78,884. 


2. Preferential Tariff—The Tariff Act of 1908 provided preferential tariff rates 
in favour of goods produced or manufactured in the United Kingdom. Subsequent 
amendments of the Tariff have extended the list of articles to which the preferential rates 
apply. In the schedule submitted to Parliament on the 3rd December, 1914, the 
extension of the number of preferential rates was very material, and was accompanied 
in many instances by an increase of the margin in favour of the United Kingdom. 

This favorable treatment of the United Kingdom was again extended in both direc- 
tions by the Tariff of the 25th March, 1920, which also included a new feature of Australian 
Tariffs in the form of an Intermediate Tariff. In submitting the schedule to Parliament, 
the Minister for Trade and Customs made the following statement of the object of the 
Intermediate Tariff:—“‘ . . . . the Minister is empowered under the Bill to enter 
into reciprocal arrangements with other Dominions of the British Crown. The Minister 
will be able, if we can arrange a satisfactory reciprocal agreement, to extend to other 
Dominions on individual items the British preference rate, or the intermediate rate, or, 
it may be, the general rate. Such agreements will be subject te the ratification of Parlia- 
ment. The provision simply means that if any of our sister self-governing Dominions 
desires to enter into reciprocal trade relationships with us, the Minister, with the British 
Preference Tariff, the Intermediate Tariff, and the General Tariff before him, may bargain 
with the sister Dominion and come to an agreement, which, as I say, must subsequently 
be ratified by Parliament. . . . . There is a provision of a somewhat similar charac- 
ter in regard to other countries than the Dominions, the only difference being that the 
Minister is empowered to extend to countries other than the Dominions only the Inter- 
mediate Tariff; that is to say, in entering into such negotiations, he is precluded from 
offering to those countries what we might term, for the purposes of this Bill, the Empire 
rate. He is confined in his negotiations with these other countries to the Intermediate 
Tariff.”” 

Hitherto the Union of South Africa has been the only British Dominion with which 
the Commonwealth has had a reciprocal tariff arrangement. The Commonwealth 
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Customs Tariff (South African Preference) Act, No. 17 of 1906, and subsequent amending 
Acts have provided preferential rates of duty to be applied to certain imported goods 
“when those goods are imported from and are the produce or manufacture of any of the 
British South African Colonies or Protectorates which are included within the South 
African Customs Union.” 

On the introduction of the preferential treatment of British goods, it was required that 
British material or labour should represent not less than one-fourth the value of such goods. 
From the Ist September, 1911, it has been required, in regard to goods only partially 
manufactured in the United Kingdom, that the final process or processes of manufacture 
shall have been performed in the United Kingdom, and that the expenditure in material 
of British production and/or British labour shall have been not less than one-fourth 
of the factory or works’ cost of the goods in the finished state. 

Number 8 and previous editions of this Year Book contained exhaustive analyses 
of the imports into the Commonwealth, for the purpose of measuring the effect of the 
preferential treatment of British goods. The method adopted was to contrast the relative 
proportion of the trade supplied by the United Kingdom in respect to goods subject 
to Preferential Tariff rates with the proportion of goods of the same class supplied in 
unrestricted competition under the General Tariff. The most satisfactory data for the 
purpose were furnished by two classes of goods, viz., “ Apparel and Textiles”? and “‘ Machi- 
nery and Manufactures of Metals.” Under the existing Tariff, preferential treatment 
has been so extended as to cover practically all goods of these classes, and consequently 
the basis of comparison no longer exists. Prior to the Tariff of 1914, just about one-half 
of all imports and about 60 per cent. of imports from the United Kingdom were affected 
by the Preferential Tariff, whereas under the Tariff of 1914 nearly 80 per cent. of all 
imports, and about 90 per cent. of imports of United Kingdom origin were affected by 
the Preferential Tariff. 


3. Preferential Tariffs of the British Empire—In the Official Year Book No. 11, 
pages 601-3, will be found an outline of the systems of Preferential Tariffs within the 
British Empire and the Tariff arrangements between British Dominions or Colonies and 
Foreign Countries, together with a list of countries with whom Great Britain had concluded 
commercial treaties for ‘‘ Most-Favoured-Nation ”’ treatment. 


§ 13. Rates of Duty in Australia and other Countries. 


The following table shews the proportion of the total imports of merchandise entered 
for “home consumption” free of duty, in the undermentioned countries, and also the 
equivalent ad valorem rates of duty charged :-— 


PROPORTION OF FREE GOODS AND RATES OF IMPORT DUTY. 


1 


Particulars. Australia. ary rel oe Poet ol 

Year ended is 5% anf 31/12/06 | 31/12/13 | 30/6/19 | 31/3/19 | 31/12/18) 30/6/18 
Percentage of free merchandise ais 35.18 42.30 | 88.30 42.55 54.97 73.91 

Equivalent ad val. rates of duty on— | % % % Y 9 Y 

Spirits, wines and malt liquors... | 153.23 | 136.62 vere | sess | go's | 064s 

Tobacco, and preparations thereof .. | 168.65 | 133.70 | 84.72 6.83b | 100.00 57.28d 
Other dutiable merchandise Ey ROG se 20.92 16.88 | 29.73 21.85 21,51 
Other merchandise dutiable and free | 10.75 11.72 10.20 17.25 8.96 5.38 
Total dutiable merchandise = 27.14 28.47 20.74 30.00 33.18 24.11 
Total merchandise dutiable and free 17.59 16.42 12.80 17.20 14.92 6.30 

Ee dL S& Bd) Se, &| Se te ee dls ee, 

Customs duty per head 11610} 212 8};2 6 8|818 6&6 3 0 Ye 0 6.11 


(a) Including war tax, £9,190,532, (b) Unmanufactured tobacco is admitted to Canada free of dut 
(c) Exctusive of Maoris, and residents of Cook and other Pacific Islands, (d) Tobacco is wd feds 
of Customs duty from the Philippine Islands. i ge ger gt Re 


The figures given for the year ended 30th June, 1906, represent the results of the 
last full year of operation of the tariff of 1902. 

From the results given in the above table, it will be seen that the scheme of taxation, 
by means of import duties, varies materially between the countries named. In Australia 
and Canada, taxation is spread more widely over imported commodities than in New 
Zealand or the United States of America. In the latter country, 73.91 per cent. of all 
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imports are free of duty, whereas in the Commonwealth, about 38 per cent. only of the 
total imports were exempt from taxation during the year 1918-19. A considerable 
restriction of the free list in this country was necessary to raise the revenue required by 
the exigencies of the war, though even prior to the war (in 1913) free goods represented 
only 42.30 per cent. of the total imports, while in New Zealand they comprised 52 
per cent. 


The comparatively large percentage of free goods in the imports of 1913 was not 
entirely the effect of Tariff changes, but was in some measure due to the inclusion in the 
free imports of that year of warships to the value of £2,495,000 and of mercantile ships 
to the value of £1,500,000. Imports of ships to such a value in any one year are, of 
course, unusual. 


The relatively low average ad valorem rate of duty collected in 1918-19 was due to 
higher prices of goods subject to specific rates. For instance, in 1913 a duty of 14s. per 
gallon represented an ad valorem equivalent of 215 per cent. on a gallon of bulk whisky 
valued at 6s. 6d. per gallon, whereas in 1918-19 the higher duty of 25s. per gallon repre- 
sented only 108 per cent. on a cost of 23s. 4d. per gal. 


VALUE OF GOODS (EXCLUDING BULLION AND SPECIE) ENTERED FOR 
CONSUMPTION IN THE COMMONWEALTH, AND DUTY COLLECTED THEREON, 
1918-19. 


Value Entered for | Equivalent 
Consumption. Duty ad valorem Rate 
| | Collected,} per cent. on— 
Classification of Imports. | | less 
{| aifree, 9) | Refunds. 
| Dutiable. | (Net | Total. Dutiable All 
| | Imports). | Imports.| Imports. 
a5) £ £ £ 7 YU 


I. Foodstuffs of animal origin, but |’ 
excluding living animals .. 491,487 108,560 600,047 72,600 14.77 12.10 
If. Foodstuffs of vegetable origin | 1,729,454 122,756 | 1,852,210 | 396,494 22.93 21.41 
III. Beverages (non-alcoholic) and pe 
substances used in making 183,986 | 2,093,480 | 2,277,416 54,309 | 29.52 2.38 
IV. Spirituous and alcoholic liquors | 1,462,879 ae 1,462,879 |1,415,431 96 .76 96.76 
VY. Tobacco and _ preparations 
thereof .. wis .. | 1,498,345 ate 1,498,345 |1,269,334 | 84.72 84.72 
VI. Live animals sis a 14,253 25,611 | 39,864 29 0.20 0.07 
VII. Animal substances (mainly 
unimanufactured) not food- 


stuffs .. an aia 133,842 | 1,562,980 | 1,696,822 8,283 6.19 0.49 

VIII. Vegetable substances and fibres 518,355 | 2,104,633 | 2,622,988 65,350 12.61 2.49 
IX. (a) Apparel, (b) textiles, and (c) 

: ete fibres .. |18,159,318 |17,389,623 |35,548,941 |3,597,603 19.81 10.12 

X. Oils, fats, and waxes -. | 3,082,471 707,792 | 4,090,263 | 293,032 8.66 7.16 


XI. Paints and varnishes 465,411 48,151 513,562 57,204 12.29 11.14 


XII. Stones and minerals used 
Sodas aY ae ony, 
XIII. Ores and metals unmanufac- 
tured or partly manufactured 357,723 415,255 |. 772,978 21,233 5.94 2.70 
XIV. (a) Machines and Bene ry, 
b) other manufactures o 
er He ae .. |11,963,805 | 4,708,270 |16,672,075 |1)884,842 | 15.75 11.31 
XV. (a) Indiarubber and indiarubber 
manufactures, (b) leather and 
manufactures of leather and 


68,069 110,603 178,672 11,082 16.28 6.20 


substitutes therefor op t O65,225, 691,182 | 2,356,407 | 418,750 | 25.15 | 17.77 
5 d d wicker, raw and 
ae Eee tea oe .. | 2,087,924 53,401 | 2,141,325 | 207,211 9.92 9.68 
5 , cements, china, ? 
ae pe enewacs 1,364,108 54,968 | 1,419,076 | 228,498 16.75 16.10 


XVIII. (a) Paper, and (5) stationery : 4,310,551 | 1,122,292 | 5,432,843 | 514,251 11.93 9.47 
—. ee og 1,085,854"| 461,178 | 1,547,032 | 314,644 | 28.98! 20.34 
igs ee ee ane earn 404,980 | 296,442} 701,422 | 85,015 | 20.99] 12.12 

oe wine so eters) gesg (homo gases | SRE | Bt 


Total merchandise .. |56,540,138 |35,090,761 |91,630,899 |11,727,852| 20.74 | 12-80 


a dise, excluding stimu- 
etna a aorids ° .. |53,578,914 |35,090,761 |88,669,675 |9,043,087 | 16-88 10.20 
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SECTION XVI. 


SHIPPING. 


§ 1. General. 


Notr.—Owing to the general disorganisation of shipping in consequence of the war, the figures 
relating to the war period given in the following tables are of little comparative significance. 


1. Record of Shipping before Federation.—Prior to Federation it was customary 
for each State to regard the matter of shipping purely from the State standpoint, and 
vessels arriving from or departing to countries beyond Australia, via other Australian States, 
were recorded as if direct from or to the oversea country. Thus, a mail steamer from 
the United Kingdom, which made Fremantle her first port of call in Australia, would 
be recorded not only there, but again in Adelaide, Melbourne, and Sydney, as an arrival 
from the United Kingdom. Consequently, any aggregation, especially of the recent 
shipping records of the different States, would repeatedly include a large proportion of 
the shipping visiting Australia. In earlier years, when many vessels sailed from the 
various State ports direct for their destination, the error of repeated inclusion was less 
serious, but as the commerce of Australia developed, more and more ports of call were 
included in the voyage of each vessel, and the mere aggregation of State records hence 
became correspondingly misleading. Failure to recognise this was at times responsible 
for erroneous deductions from the statistical records as then compiled. 


2. Shipping since Federation.—With the inauguration of the Commonwealth, the 
statistics of its shipping, especially of its oversea shipping, became of greater intrinsic 
importance. As an index of the position of Australia among the trading countries of the 
world, such statistics had a constitutional importance commensurate with Commonwealth 
interests, and correspondingly greater than those of individual States, and the nationality 
of the shipping trading with Australia became also a matter of greater moment. 


3. Difficulties of Comparisons of Total Shipping.—From what is said in sub-section 1 
above, it is obviously impossible to obtain results for Australia for pre-federal years 
not subject to the defect of repeated inclusions of the same vessels. Unfortunately, the 
statistical records of the first three years of Federal history are also subject to the same 
defect, and do not admit of direct comparison with those now kept. A careful estimate 
of the extent and effect of repeated inclusion has, however, been made and applied to 
the records of the earlier years, so as to extend the comparative results to those years. 
The error of such estimation will be negligible for comparative purposes. 


4. Present System of Record.—The present system of record treats Australia as a 
unit, and counts, therefore, only one entry and one clearance for each visit to the 
Commonwealth. Repeated voyages of any vessel are, of course, included. 


On arrival of every vessel at a port in the Commonwealth, whether from an oversea 
country or from another port within the Commonwealth, the master is required to 
deliver to the Customs officer a form giving all particulars necessary for statistical purposes 
in regard to the ship, passengers, and crew. Similarly, on departure from a port, a form 
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containing corresponding information is lodged. These forms, which provide a complete 
record of the movements of every vessel in Commonwealth waters, are at the end of each 
month forwarded by the Customs officer at each port to the Commonwealth Bureau of 
Statistics, and furnish the material for the compilation of the Shipping and Migration 
Returns. 


Under the system previously in force it was found that the estimates of population, 
in so far as they were based on seaward movement, were very unsatisfactory, and it is 
believed that the method referred to above gives decidedly better results. 


From the Ist July, 1914, the statistical year for the record of Trade and Shipping of 
the Commonwealth was altered from the calendar year to agree with the fiscal year. 


In all instances the tonnage quoted is the net tonnage. 


§ 2. Oversea Shipping. 


1. Total Oversea Shipping.—In order to extend, as indicated, the comparison of the 
oversea shipping to the earliest years for which any records are available, an estimate of 
its probable amount has been made. This estimate is based on a comparison of the 
results obtained by merely aggregating State statistics, with the defect of multiple 
records, and the results obtained under the present system, which avoids the multiple 
record. From the nature of the case it is obvious that the ratio of repeated inclusion to 
the total traffic has been continually advancing, and this fact has been duly taken into 
account in deducing the results in the following table :— 


TOTAL OVERSEA SHIPPING ENTERED AND CLEARED THE COMMONWEALTH, 
1822 TO 1918-19 (MULTIPLE RECORD EXCLUDED BY ESTIMATION PRIOR TO 


1904). 
| fl 
Year. | Vessels. Tons. Year. Vessels. | Tons. | Year. Vessels. Tons. 

1822 .. 73 30,683 || 1855 .. | 3,239 | 1,449,657 1887 .. | 3,454 | 3,764,430 
1823 .. 76 | 30,543 || 1856 .. | 2,669 | 1,195,794 1888 .. | 3,933 | 4:464,895 
1824 .. 71 29,029 1857 .. | 2,842 | 1,530,202 1889 .. | 3,897 | 4,460,426 
1825 .. 80 30,786 || 1858 .. | 2,607 | 1,378,050 || 1890 .. | 3,363 | 4,150,027 
1826 .. 65 23.587 1859 .. | 2,759 | 1,403,210 || 1891 .. | 3,778 | 4,726,307 
1827 .. 95 | 29,301 || 1860 .. | 2,464 | 1,288,518 1892 .. | 3,482 | 4,239,500 
1828 .. 124 38,367 1861 .. | 2,466 | 1,149,476 1893 .. | 3,046 | 4,150,433 
1829 .. 185 56,735 1862 .. | 2,917 | 1,389,231 1894 .. | 3,397 | 4,487,546 
1830 .. 195 56,185 || 1863 .. | 3,378 | 1,564,369 1895 .. | 3,331 | 4,567,883 
1831 .. 185 52,414 1864 .. | 3,344 | 1,537,433 || 1896 .. | 3,309 | 4,631,266 
1832 .. 206 59,628 || 1865 .. | 3,005 | 1,317,934 1897 .. | 3,279 | 4,709,697 
1833 .. 241 | 72.647 1866 .. | 3,378 | 1,470,728 1898 ©. | 3,222 | 4,681,398 
1834 .. 249 77,068 1867 .. | 2,927 | 1,277,679 1899 .. | 3,356 | 5,244,197 
1835 .. 310 96,928 1868 .. | 3,080 | 1,350,573 1900 .. | 3,719 | 5,894,173 
1836 .. 310 93,974 1869 .. | 3,107 | 1,472,837 1901 .. | 4,028 | 6,541,991 
1887 6. 442 113,432 1870 .. | 2,877 | 1,381,878 || 1902 .. | 3,608 | 6,234,460 
1838 .. 471 132,038 1871 .. | 2748 | 1.312°642 1903 .. | 3.441 | 6,027,843 
1839 .. 652 191,507 1872 .. | 2,788 | 1,380,466 1904 .. | 3,700 | 6,682,011 
1840 .. 915 277,335 1873 .. | 3,159 | 1,609,067 1905 .. | 4,088 | 7,444,417 
1841 .. 900 278,738 1874 .. | 3,153 | 1,728,269 1906 .. | 4,155 | 7,966,658 
1842 .. 862 232,827 1875 .. | 3,437 | 1,914,462 1907 .. | 4,394 | 8.822866 
1843 .. 736 183,427 1876 .. | 3,295 | 1,863,343 1908 .. | 4,051 | 8,581,151 
1844 .. 629 155,654 1877 .. | 3,157 | 1,930,434 1909 .. | 3,910 | 8,516,751 
1845 .. 735 164,221 1878 .. | 3,372 | 2,127,518 1910 .. | 4,048 | 9,333,146 
1846 883 211,193 1879 .. | 3,344 | 2,151,338 |/ 1011 .. | 4,174 | 9,984,801 
1847 .. | 1,033 245,358 1880 .. | 3,078 | 2,177,877 1912 .. | 4,052 | 10,275,314 
1848 .. | 1.182 | ~ 305,840 1881 .. | 3,284 | 2,549,364 1913 .. | 3,985 | 10,601,948 
TEE) a. || sigeyy 355,886 1882 .. | 3,652 | 3,010,944 1914-15 | 3,211 | 8,599,258 
1850 :. | 1,300 425,206 1883 .. | 3,857 | 3,433,102 1915-16 | 3,324 | 8,538,322 
1851 |, | 1,576 515,061 1884 1. | 4315 | 4,064,947 1916-17 | 2,986 | 7,694,442 
1852 .. | 1,896 844,243 1885 .. | 4,052 | 3,999,917 1917-18 | 23197 | 5,031,750 
1853 .. | 3,364 | 1,490,422 1886 .. | 3,793 | 3,853,246 1918-19 | 2.614 | 6,180,486 
1854 .. | 3,781 | 1,744,251 
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It will be borne in mind that while the above figures in themselves have no absolute 
significance, nevertheless, on the assumption that the element of duplication has been in 
fairly constant ratio, they furnish the best available indication of the growth of Australian 
oversea shipping. 


2. Comparison with other Countries.—The place of Australia among various countries 
in regard to oversea shipping, in normal times, is indicated in the following table, both 
absolutely and in respect of tonnage per head of population. Figures relating to the 
shipping of many of the European countries for years subsequent to the war are not 
available, consequently it is necessary to restrict any comparison to pre-war years. 


OVERSEA SHIPPING OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


Tonnage Entered 
and Cleared. 
Country. Year. a ai i 
Total | Per 
. Inhabitant. 

Argentine Republic ee i at 1912, | 28,372,714 | 3.2 
Belgium 2 e = ak 1912 | 32,672,989 4.3 
Canada a wit a = 1914 | 25,402,568* Ke | 
Commonwealth .. > a re 1913 10,601,948 23 
Denmark oe Pe a ae | 1912 18,537,064 6.6 
France .. ae ie a Pe 1912 62,775,775 _ | 1.6 
Germany ey? ae - - 1912 51,065,940 0.8 
Italy .. Ae age a sig ie ee 56,889,048 1.6 
Japan .. « a an sgn 1912 43,492,604 0.8 
New Zealand .. is sia he 1913 3,438,792 3.2 
Norway vg ay sa of 1912 10,806,050 4.4 
Sweden - oe ee on 1912 | 25,511,890 4.6 
Union of South Africa .. ah an 1914 9,961,583 1.5 
United Kingdom % “4° +e 1913 | 164,809,581 3.6 
United States si e a 1914 79,795,501* 0.8 


* Exclusive of vessels trading on lakes and rivers between Canada and the United States. 


3. Shipping Communication with various Countries.—Particulars of the number 
and tonnage of vessels recorded between Australia and various countries, distinguishing 
British from foreign countries, are given in the following tables—the next table shewing 
the tonnage of vessels which were recorded as having entered the Commonwealth from 
the particular countries mentioned; that on page 622 shews the tonnage of vessels 
which were recorded as having cleared the Commonwealth for the particular countries, 


while on page 623 is shewn the total tonnage of vessels recorded as entered and cleared 
from and to the countries named. 


The smaller tonnage which entered and cleared Commonwealth ports during the last 
four years, together with its altered distribution among the various countries, was, of 
course, almost entirely due to the war. The principal factor in reducing shipping 
tonnage was the immediate withdrawal of ships of enemy countries. During 1913, 
German ships to and from the Commonwealth aggregated a tonnage. of 1,211,404 tons, 
whereas the figures for 1914-15 include only 172,679 tons of German shipping. This 
latter tonnage represents vessels which arrived and departed between the Ist July, 1914, 
and the outbreak of war, together with a few vessels that arrived later in ignorance of 
the opening of hostilities. Any German ships now entering the Commonwealth are 
operated under the British or Allied flags, and are classified accordingly. 
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es ele of shipping by the Imperial Government for war purposes materially 
essened the number of voyages of mai ats : 
oo ee ve mail boats to and from England, and the tonnage of 

essageries Maritimes line was reduced from similar causes, whereas the increase 
shewn in the tonnage to and from India and Ceylon and “ Other British Countries ” 
represents vessels engaged in war transport services. 


SHIPPING TONNAGE ENTERED AND CLEARED THE COMMONWEALTH  F 
AND TO VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1904 TO 1918-19. aot 


ENTERED. 


| 
i 

\ y 7 | 5 | ve 5 
Country. ; | ; 1915-16. | 1916-17. 1917-18. | 1918-19, 
1904-8, 1909-13, | 


Annuil Average. 


United Kingdom | 1,041,195 | 1,463,600 | 1,193,044 | 1,234,526 456,420 830,751 


Canada i. 69,100 | 107,596 | 143,275 | 114,246 | 107,993 | 68502 
1 i ee .. | 45,482 | 68,235 2,612 | — 67,981 67,463 55,010 
HongKong ..| 87,830 | 28,465| 16,740; 26879] 177672 | 19,489 
India and Ceylo 79,556 114,053 | 232,019 253,157 196,001 263.269 
Mauritius war 15,504 | 33,047 17,198 | 26,585 4,036 4,839 
New Zealand ..| 673,204 | 836,250 | 758,622 654,747 471,234 492.618 
Papua .. oe 18,540 63,421 66,134 | 76,063 25,031 9.453 
South Sea Islands | 36,220 | 55,892 | 44,191 | 27,552 39,321 | 29/364 
Straits Settle | | ; 

ments .. | 100,977 98,917 | 105,531 78,433 65,326 92,064 
Union of South | 

Africa Pelee lass 200,034 93,262 86,465 65,678 | 56,838 
Other British 

Countries =| 9,938 6,423 300,958 73,047 152,397 | 386,202 

| | 
Total British | 
Countries .. | 2,408,984 | 3,075,933 | 3,043,586 | 2,720,181 1,668,502 | 2,308,393 

Africa, Portugese 

Hast. . 3 54,111 74,235 4,812 34,517 8,668 | 3,698 
Belgium ial 7,393 13,394 a ae nA a 
Chile .. a 180,098 131,987 19,165 6,581 5,703 | 1,179 
Dutch East Indies | 32,816 69,812 83,648 | 107,311 47,126 | 84,151 
France. . i 77,355 | 81,545 | 40,652 32,779 87,635 | 28,464 

246,587 | 344,527 a 


Germany awe : Pes 7 Le 
Hawaiian Islands | 24,609 22,761 1,653 : 150 


Japan .. .. | 159,761 | 153,079 | 189/200 | 164,383 | 116,438 | 148,436 
Mexico mt 26,815 21,342 | ee 59 a7 a 
New Caledonia .. 62,999 72,230 30,906 30,782 46,551 41,706 
Norway a | 36,909 34,883 29,530 15,967 1,405 | 17,920 
erumee: ane BODO! 33,450 5,790 3,953 a ae 
Philippine islands | 107,163 52,913 8,399 On De | 2,980 


South Sea Islands 
-(foreign) . | 23,560] 52,002; 77,309} 73,530! 46,469 | 49,814 


Sweden ae Wiles 58,827 19,576 20,861 6,904 11,938 
United States of | 

America ae 377,985 396,318 570,918 470,624 332,966 432,430 
Other Foreign 


Countries 85,263 210,186 144,340 169,823 82,090 107,801 


Total Foreign 
Countries .. | 1,556,751 | 1,823,491 | 1,225,898 | 1,131,111 788,255 930,667 


Total all Coun- 
tries .. | 3,965,735 | 4,899,424 | 4,269,484 | 3,851,292 | 2,456,757 | 3,239,060 
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ETC.—continued. 


CLEARED. 
Annual Average. 
Country. = x a ee 1915-16. 1916-17. 1917-18. 1918-19. 
1904-8. 1909-13. 
| x a = 
United Kingdom 1,037,903 | 1,413,768 894,628 1,862,460 322.344 | 1,073,433 
Canada 38,721 | 59,259 101,485 95,215 | 84,586 52,060 
Fiji 88,716 74,901 81,731 83,514 78,077 56,746 
Hong Kong 141,005 | 31,826 17,047 18,742 14,240 21,442 
India and Ceylon 12,721 141,644 112,989 108,928 112.655 136,446 
Mauritius 30,911 5,086 2,817 1,558 1,040 3,512 
New Zealand 759,739 | 1,056,476 894,618 640,703 438,288 | 398,288 
Papua 17,254 61,299 58,378 82,816 28,070 3,034 
South Sea, Islands 31,833 |» 45,473 74,027 43,828 46,°87 36,425 
Straits Settle- | 
ments 116,290 143,249 114,831 74,538 55,527 | 78,833 
Union of South 
Africa | ~ 135,578 87,671 90,546 79,054 46,667 58,578 
Other British 
Countries 2,202 1,039 807,481 30,982 721,726 | 342,700 
Total British 
Countries 2,412,873 | 3,121,691 | 3,250,578 | 3,122,338 | 1,949,507 | 2,262,497 
| 
| 5 pr = | 
Africa, Portugnese 
Kast 19,190 10,929 
Be lgium 52,896 146,585 ee os | as 
Chile ch 399,824 | 388,723 159, 797 80,832 | 24,178 | 25,784 
Dutch East Indies | 32,191 125,475 112,912 95,283 | 56,917 | 108,589 
France... 78,336 101,505 | 29,591 35,820 | 7,828 | 10,748 
Germany re 216,244 329,719 =a vi 
Hawaiian Islands) 51,711 32,923 16,286 7,014 4 19,997 
Japan .. | 61,564 | 102,009 135,876 119,198 | 103,729 119,548 
Mexico ..| 28,891 14,975 ns 7 ieee Age 4 
New Caledonia .. | 68,401 68,371 51,893 52,297 54,747 43,062 
Peru | 68,917 | 55,457 18,584 21,698 8,826 9,255 
Philippine Islands 135,581 | 95,103 18,385 | 2,032 | 9,791 8,344 
South Sea Islands | 
(foreign) 23,185 45,737 55,855 | 50,615 46,314 — 52,688 
United States of | 
America : 208,676 | 154,111 337,179 | 173,052 242,398 | 186,292 
Other Foreign | | | 
Countries 75,205 49,655 | 81,902 | 82,971 70,758 94,622 
Total Foreign | 
Countries 1,520,812 | 1,721,277 | 1,018,260 720,812 625,486 678,929 
: = : . 
Total all Coun- 
tries 3,933,685 | 4,842,968 4,268,838 3,843,150 | 2,574,993 | 2,941,426 


The figures in the above table represent the tonnage of shipping recorded as having 
cleared the Commonwealth for the particular countries named. In the following 
sub-section countries have been grouped according to larger geographical divisions with 


the purpose of depicting more clearly the general trend of Australian shipping. 


The unusual excess of tonnage entered over that cleared during the year 1918-19 
was due to the strikes of seamen and waterside workers, which caused many ships to be 
detained in Commonwealth ports over the end of that year. 
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SHIPPING TONNAGE ENTERED AND CLEARED THE COMMONWEALTH FROM 
AND TO VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1904 TO 1918-19. 


Annual Average. 


Country. = | 1915-16, 1916-17. 1917-18. | 1918-19, 
1904-8, 1909-13, | | | 

United Kingdom -. | 2,079,098 | 2,877,368 | 2,087,672 | 3,096,986 778,764 | 1,904,184 
Canada wt 107,821 166,855 | 244,760 209,461 192,509 | "120,562 
Bij 5 es of 134,198 | 143,136 | 154,343 151,495 145,540 111,756 
Hong Kong ory 228,835 60,291 33,787 45,621 31,912 40,925 
India and Ceylon ooh] 92,277 | 255,697 345,008 362,085 308,656 399,715 
Mauritius fs a 46,415 | 38,133 | 20,015 28,143 5,076 8,351 
New Zealand .. -- | 1,432,943 | 1,892,726 | 1,653,240 1,295,450 909,522 890,906 
Papua Ae 35,794 | 124,720 | 124,512 158,879 53,101 12,487 
South Sea Islands re 68,053 | 101,365 | 118,218 71,380 85,608 65,789 
Straits Settlements -- | 217,267 | 242,166 | 220,362 152,971 120,853 170,897 
Union of South Africa .. 367,016 | 287,705 | 183,808 165,519 112,345 115,416 


Other British Countries .. 12,140 | 7,462 1,108,439 104,529 874,123 729,902 


Total British Countries | 4,821,857 | 6,197,624 6,294,164 


5,842,519 | 3,618,009 4,570,890 


Africa, Portuguese East | 73,301 85,164 | 4,812 34,517 8,668 3,698 
Belgium ne .- 60,289 159,979 a | ae on er 
Chile .. Sc | 579,92. | 520,710 | 178,962 87,413 29,881 26,963 
Dutch East Indies se 65,007 | 195,287 196,560 202,594 104,043 192,740 
France aul 155,691 183,050 | 70,243 68,599 95,463 39,212 
Germany Bo) || 462,831 674,246 | er Ae ae a 
Hawaiian Islands rey 76,320 55,685 | 17,939 7,014 dio 20,147 
Japan ie .. | 221,325 255,088 325,076 283,581 220,167 267,984 
Mexico : a 55,706 36,317 | Bye ae oe he 
New Caledonia. spall 131,400 140,601 | 82,799 83,079 101,298 84,768 
Norway Re Seni 36,909 35,383 | 32,222 15,967 7,705 17,920 
Peru .. ajay 104,469 88,907 | 24,374 25,651 8,826 9,255 
Philippine Islands | 242,744 148,016 | 26,784 2,032 9,791 11,324 
South Sea Islands (foreign) 46,745 97,739 | 133,164 124,145 92,783 102,502 
Sweden or, 18,563 59,644 | 19,576 20,861 6,904 11,938 
United States .. 5 586,661 550,429 | 908,097 643,676 575,364 618,722 
Other Foreign Countries. 159,682 258,523 223,550 | 252,794 152,848 202,423 
| 
Total Foreign Countries | 3,077,563 | 8,544,768 2,244,158 | 1,851,923 | 1,413,741 | 1,609,596 
Total all Countries .. 7,899,420 9,742,392 | 8,538,322 7,694,442 5,031,750 | 6,180,486 


In respect of these tables it may be pointed out that the statistics for any country do 
not fully disclose the extent of its shipping communication with particular countries. 
The reason for this is that vessels are recorded as arriving from, or departing to, a 
particular country, whereas, as a matter of fact, many regular lines of steamers call and 
transact business at the ports of several countries in the course of a single voyage. The 
lines of steamers trading between Australia and Japan, for example, often call at New 
Guinea, the Philippine Islands, China, etc., but, being intermediate ports, these countries 
are not referred to in the statistical records. Similarly, in the case of the large mail 
steamers passing through the Suez Canal, a steamer may call at Colombo, Aden, Port 
Said, Genoa, Marseilles, London, and in ordinary times, Antwerp and Bremerhaven, 
yet obviously can only be credited as cleared for one of these ports, to the consequent 
exclusion of all the other ports from the records. 


4, General Trend of Shipping.—A grouping of countries into larger geographical 
divisions, as in the following tables, shews more readily the general direction of 
Australian shipping, and, to some extent, avoids the limitations of the records in relation 
to particular countries, by covering more closely the main trade routes. 
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GENERAL DIRECTION OF THE SHIPPING OF THE COMMONWEALTH, 


19 


04 TO 1918-19. 


Annual Average. 


“8 {- —-19. 
Countries —- = : 1916-17. 1917-18. 1918-1 
1904-8. | 1909-13. 
TONNAGE ENTERED. 
. | Fs | <s ~ | ae 
United Kingdom and Europeans | Cargo | 1,343, 869 | 1,939 1579 | ) re en eget ptf 
es el | age ee 72 | geeioyo | eoroos | g0c'eeo |  S0st0B7 
How Wexland {| Ballast | 142521 | 1617450 | 95,143 | 76,248 | 98,691 
Asiatic Countries and Theale in¢ | Cargo 459,612 | 727,817 782,563 641,756 619, 5174 
2 | Ballast 355,196 | 147,919 206,671 62,419 296,264 
ive samme C1 Gases 31,852 | 29'233 | 38,373 | 80,574 | 107,607 
Africa 1 | Ballast | 2805168 | 289,991 | 163,096 | 85,260 | 254,878 
: (| Cargo 378,147 | 488,737 | ~ 584,870 440,889 | 490,592 
North and Central America 2| Ballast | 987628 | 36.693 BY Ra 14,895 
3.861 | "Bs 703 1,179 
§ | Cargo | 3,861 | 17 834 | 9,294 5, 175 
South America. . (| Ballast | 248,826 | 297,300 | 82,478 | 43,708 5,454 
| | a = 
| Cargo | 2,748,024 | 3,877,999 | 2,979,524 | 2,000,775 | 2,220,159 
| Ballast | 1,217,711 | 1,021,425 871,768 455,982 = 1,018,901 
| 
= ——< 
| 
Total | 8,965,735 | 4,899,424 | 3,851,292 | 2,456,757 3,239,060 
t 
TONNAGE CLEARED. 
United Kingdom and ws hi | Cargo 1,397,960 | 2,010,192 1,878,530 884,418 1,122,890 
Countries Ballast 8,223 41 37,211 | 34,444 33,446 
eae ( | Cargo 701,987 | 1,004,924 | 612,509 | 427,512 373,058 
How Fealan | Ballast | 67,751 | ' 51.552 | 28,194 | 10,776 25.230 
Asiatic Countries and Islands in(¢ | Cargo 808,409 922,035 706,062 606,504 672,306 
the Pacific t | Ballast 37,309 51,922 79,535 34,878 43,618 
fri Cargo 149,462 112,918 126,071 198,806 387,550 
ee {| Batteet 2'421 78 156 4/463 7/270 
North and Central America {| Falling | “folou2 | “saisdd | 431306 “eats e701 
{| Cargo 482,774 455,136 100,148 3216 33,709 
Seon a ARCS i | Ballast 8,079 | 5,824 5,848 : 1/330 
Cargo 3,784,210 | 4,700,702 | 3,648,900 | 2,487,456 | 2,824,741 
Ballast 149,475 142,266 194,250 87,537 116,685 
Total 3,933,685 4,842,968 3,843,150 | 2,574,993 2,941,426 
TONNAGE ENTERED AND CLEARED. 
Annual Average, 
Countries. Sa 1916-17. | 1917-18, | 1918-19, 
1904-8. 1909-13. 
United Kingdom and recone Countries 2,837,424 | 4,037,884 3,294,941 | 1,544,076 | 2,112,735 
New Zealand . 1,432,942 | 1,892,725 | 1,295,450 | ‘909,522 90,906 
Asiatic Countries and Islands in the 
Pacific ; os +» | 1,660,526 | 1,849,693 1,774,831 | 1,345,557 1,631,362 
Africa i 463,903 432,220 27,696 9,103 757,305 
North and Central America 761,085 753,776 853,756 775,865 746,506 
South America as 743,540 776,094 147,768 87,627 41,672 
Soa r , 6,532,234 | 8,578,701 6,628,424 | 4,488,231 5,044,900 
allast F . 1,367,186 | 1,168,691 1,066,018 543,519 1,135,586 
Le 
Total an 5 ++ | 7,899,420 | 9,742,392 7,694,442 5,031,750 | 6,180,486 


’ 
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5. Nationality of Oversea Shipping.—aAs will be seen from the following table, the 
greater part of the shipping visiting the Commonwealth is of British nationality. The 
proportion which British shipping represented of the total tonnage which entered and 
cleared the Commonwealth has risen, mainly by reason of the withdrawal of German 
ships, from 73.53 per cent. during the years 1909-13 to 78.90 per cent. in 1918-19 though 
the actual amount of British tonnage engaged fell by 31.94 per cent. during the same 
period. On the other hand Japanese tonnage increased from 160,580 tons to 331,872 
tons (106.6 per cent.), and United States tonnage from 83,892 tons to 344,795 (311 per 
cent.). From the table given on page 627 it will be seen that the Japanese and American 
tonnage was, during 1918-9 engaged almost entirely between the Commonwealth and 
its home ports. 


NATIONALITY OF ALL VESSELS WHICH ENTERED AND CLEARED THE 
COMMONWEALTH FROM AND TO OVERSEA COUNTRIES, 1904 TO 1918-19. 


| Tonnage. 
Nationality. | Annual Average, 
| 1916-17. 1917-18. 1918-19, 
1904-8, 1909-13. 
BritTisH— | 
Australian As oe | .608;432 810,482 887,577 967,178 855,941 
United Kingdom .. | 4,406,092 | 5,224,923 | 4,980,205 | 2,501,028 | 3,725,351 
New Zealand .. xs 788,614 | 1,097,284 335,467 229,271 254,575 
Other British .. ae 17,330 31,476 69,701 80,342 40,775 
| ee eee ies 
Cargo.. .. | 4,952,083 | 6,448,777 | 5,448,832 | 3,386,991 | 3,896,477 
Ballast S00)! 868,385 715,488 824,118 390,828 980,165 
Total British i | 5,820,468 | 7.164.265 | 6,272,950 | 3,777,819 | 4,876,642 
Per cent. on total .. | 73.68 T3008 81.53 75.08 78.90 
ForEign— | o a - are ae ’ 
Austro-Hungarian eet 5,909 18,337 =< xe he 
Danish Be = 14,135 7,816 18,950 40,137 15,497 
Dutch be perl 28,149 148,112 285,508 150,448 131,627 
French ae ce ae Bailly 432,891 120,269 305,123 138.064 
German te .. | 745,862 | 1,028,630 a ae 5 
Italian ave .. | 106,944 70,582 79,925 17,176 30,459 
Japanese on St 47 280 160,580 272,460 252,614 331,872 
Norwegian si we 359,622 500,950 100,394 106,865 174,825 
Russian A nel 46,295 51,248 26,352 15,893 43,973 
Swedish ais ae 29,731 49,642 43,866 41,641 64,158 
United States .. is 207,438 83,892 424,628 311,753 344,795 
Other Foreign .. ie 13,275 25,447 49,140 12,281 28,574 
Cargo. . .. | 1,580,151 | 2,129,923 | 1,179,592 | 1,101,240 | 1,148,423 
Ballast Ae 498,801 448,204 241,900 152,691 155,421 
1 | 1,303,844 
Total Foreign .. | 2,078,952 | 2,578,127 | 1,421,492 | 1,253,938 pulley 
Pe cent. i tobale.s 26.32 26.47 18.47 24,92 2110 
Cargo.. fs 6,532,234 8,578,700 | 6,628,424 | 4,488,231 | 5,044,900 
Per cent. on total 82.68 88.04 86.15 89.20 81.63 
Ballast .. | 1,367,186 | 1,163,692 1,066,018 543,519 1,135,586 
Per cent. on total 17.32 11.96 13.85 10.80 18.37 
Grand Total .. | 7,899,420 | 9,742,392 7,694,442 | 5,031,750 | 6,180,486 
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It is satisfactory to note the increased tonnage of Australian-owned ships engaged 
in the oversea carrying trade. During the years 1904-8 the Australian tonnage so 
engaged represented 7.70 per cent. of the total tonnage which entered and cleared the 
Commonwealth. In the following quinquennial period the proportion of Australian 
tonnage was 8.32 per cent. and in 1918-19 it rose to 13.85 per cent. The tonnage for the 
latter year was, certainly, increased by the diversion to the oversea trade of Australian 
ships usually engaged in the coastal trade. The growing operations of the Common- 
wealth Government Shipping line will, however, tend to increase the Australian tonnage 
in the oversea trade in future. 


The diversion of New Zealand ships to meet the exigencies of the war necessitated 
a reduction of the services between the Commonwealth and the Dominion with the result 
that the tonnage of New Zealand ships entered and cleared the Commonwealth has been 
much reduced as compared with pre-war years. 


The relative proportion of British and foreign tonnage which entered and cleared the 
Commonwealth during the last fifteen years, apart from tonnage in ballast, is given below. 
From these figures, which may be considered to indicate more closely the proportion of 
the actual carrying trade done than does the total tonnage, it will be seen that the 
proportion of foreign tonnage declined materially in the earlier years of the war owing 
to the complete withdrawal of ships under the German and Austrian flags and to the 
greatly reduced tonnage of French and Norwegian ships which were precluded from 
following their usual employment. This position, however, was not long maintained, 
and during the years 1917-18 and 1918-19 the proportion of foreign shipping had, in 
consequence of the activities of Japanese and United States ship-owners almost attained 
its pre-war dimensions. While the tonnage of British ships carrying cargo to and from 
the Commonwealth fell from 6,406,393 tons in 1914-15 to 3,896,477 tons in 1918-19, or 
by 39.7 per cent., foreign tonnage was but slightly reduced from 1,274,937 tons to 
1,148,423 tons, or by 10 per cent. 


PROPORTION OF TONNAGE OF BRITISH AND FOREIGN NATIONALITY ENTERED 
AND CLEARED THE COMMONWEALTH WITH CARGO, 1904 TO 1918-19. 


Annual Average. | 
Nationality. | 1914-15. | 1915-16. | 1916-17. | 1917-18. | 1918-19. 
1904-8, | 1909-18. | ‘ 
sy: | ~ ~ In - | me 
British se ore 75.80 75.18 | 83.40 82.26 82.20 75.46 717.24 
Foreign 5 an 24.20 24.82 16.60 17.74 17.80 24.54 22.76 
Total -. | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 


It is of interest to observe that, as already pointed out in connexion with American 
and Japanese shipping, most of the foreign tonnage which enters the Commonwealth 
is employed between its home ports or the colonies of its own country and the Common- 
wealth, e.g., French shipping is engaged chiefly between the Commonwealth, France and 
New Caledonia, while Dutch ships are employed almost entirely between the Common- 
wealth and the Dutch East Indies. Norwegian shipping is an exception to this 
rule. The greater part of Norwegian tonnage engaged in trade with Australia is composed 
of sailing ships operating under charters. Of the 93,980 tons of Norwegian shipping 
which entered the Commonwealth during 1918-19, 16,227 tons (17.26 per cent.) were in 
ballast, and 54,910 tons (58.42 per cent.) arrived from the United States of America 
These ships cleared the Commonwealth mainly with cargoes of wheat and flour for 
Europe and the United States. 


The following table shews the direction of the activities of the principal foreign 
countries engaged in the oversea carrying trade of the Commonwealth. <A similar 
analysis with regard to German ships will be found in previous issues. 
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SHIPPING OF PRINCIPAL FOREIGN NATIONS BETWEEN AUSTRALIA AND OTHER 


COUNTRIES DURING 1918-19. 


Nationality. 
Countries. | Japanese. Norwegian. United States. 
Entered. | Cleared. | Entered. | Cleared. | Entered. | Cleared. 
| Tons. Tons. Tons. Yons. Tons. ons. 
EUROPEAN COUNTRIES— | 
United Kingdom ie 1,888 24,548 
France .. es 8 2,021 1,954 ie a a 
Other European Countries. . 17,920 || 9,536 i 2,540 
New ZEALAND F ae 746 8,753 Ss 
Astatio COUNTRIES AND Is- | 
LANDS IN THE PACIFIC— | | | 
Dutch East Indies | 2,920 | 23,073 | 8,761 1,769 
Japan . ae | 148,436 | 119,548 of <3 - be 
New Caledonia | we | 150 1,492 3,045 1,140 
Pacific Islands 150 | ve ne 1,308 28,528 
Straits Settlements le O55; 266a 2 ee x a a 
Other Asiatic Countries 1,620 Neel 95 3,458 ae 2,980 4,863 
AFRICAN COUNTRIES ee aa | 3,974 | 8,340 6,277 2,994 5 
Norru AMERICAN COUNTRIES— 
United States ad 54,910 | 24,413 | 157,215 | 123,451 
Other N. American Countries 3,341 ae 1,288 1,105 
SoutH AMERICAN COUNTRIES—| 
Argentine Republic | 
Chile ne | ang 
Rerusee ue < we 6,205 
Other S. American Countries | | 3,683 : 
OvERSEA CouNTRY UNSPECI- | 
FIED .. | | 2,547 1,964 
With Cargo | 164,574 | 167,148 | 77,663 | 79,627 | 160,436 152,172 
In Ballast | 150 | 16,227 1,308 | 14,563 | 17,624 
Total 164,724 | 167,148 | 93,890 | 80,935 | 174,999 | 169,796 
vessels of 


A further analysis is appended, distinguishing between steam and sailing 
British and foreign nationality, which entered and cleared the Commonwealth during 


the years 1904 to 1918-19. 
STEAM AND SAILING VESSELS ENTERED AND CLEARED, 1904 TO 1918-19. 


Annual Average. 
1916-17. 1917-18. 1918-19, 
Description and 1904-8. 1909-13. 
Nationality of _ A is 2 a 
Vessels. | Per- - er- 2 er- 4 ill nen: r- 
ae cen- | Bis cen- “Ae cen- La cen- ange, cen- 
DARE \ tage, ake tage. * | tage. es tage. tage. 
Se eritish _. |4,773,674| 82 | 6,677,412| 80 | 6,154,313) 85 | 3,600,197 82 | 4,717,362] 85 
Foreign . |1,055,015| 18 1,690,773} 20 1,068,404} 15 771,304| 18 826,041} 15 
Total Steam.. | 5,828,689 100 | 8,368,185} 100 7,222,717| 100 | 4,371,501 100 | 5,543,403} 100 
(74) (86) (94) (87) (90) 
Sailing— 

iti 1,046,794) 51 486,853| 35 118,637} 25 TAN 720i 159,280) 25 
eae 1,023,938| 49 887,354| 65 353,088] 75 482,627| 73 477,803| 75 
Sailin 2,070,732 | 100 1,374,207 | 100 471,725 | 100 660,249 | 100 637,083} 100 
te (26) (14) 6) a3) (10) 
ene Pe: 5,820,468) 74 7,164,265 | 74 6,272,950| 82 3,777,819| 75 4,876,642| 79 
Foreign 2,078,953 26 | 2,578,127| 26 1,421,492] 18 1,253,931] 25 1,303,844) 22 
Total 7,899,421 | 100 9,742,392 | 100 7,694,442 | 100 5,031,750 | 100 6,180,486 | 100 
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6. Tonnage in Ballast.—The following table shews the tonnage of oversea vessels 
which entered and cleared the Commonwealth in ballast during the years 1904 to 


1918-19 :— 


TONNAGE ENTERED AND CLEARED IN BALLAST, 1904 TO 1918-19. 


| Entered. Cleared. 
Year. 
British. Foreign. Total. British. Foreign. Total. 
| = 
| 

1904—8* 4 | 785,396 | 432,315 | 1,217,711 82,990 66,486 149,476 
1909-13* : 632,751 | 388,675 | 1,021,426 82,737 59,529 | 142,266 
1914-15 .- | 441,908 | 129,305 571,213 238,314 108,401 | 346,715 
1915-16 595,591 | 49,153 644,744 196,033 | 172,746 | 368,779 
1916-17 720,040 | 151,728 871,768 104,078 90,172 194,250 
1917-18 a6 322,807 133,175 455,982 68,021 19,516 87,537 
1918-19 .. | 886,494 132,407 | 1,018,901 93,671 23,014 116,685 
PROPORTION OF TOTAL BRITISH AND FOREIGN TONNAGE WHICH ENTERED 

AND CLEARED IN BALLAST, 1904 TO 1918-19. 

Entered. Cleared 
Year, | a — ——— Se — 
| British, Foreign. Total. British. Foreign. Total. 
|——— 

| Per cent, Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
1904-8* , 26.51 41.08 30.36 2.86 6.05 Bul 
1909-13* et 17.67 | $0.50 21.06 2.36 4.93 3.03 
1914-15 4 12.88 | 17.36 13.68 6.51 14.12 | 7.84 
1915-16 a 17.02 6.38 15.10 5.63 21.95 | 8.64 
1916-17 +" 22.95 | 21.25 22.64 aoe 12.75 5.05 
1917-18 17.65 | 21.23 18.56 3.49 Ke | 3.40 
1918-19 34.55 | 19.68 31.46 4.05 3.65 3.97 


The tonnage which entered each State of the Commonwealth, in ballast, during 
1918-19, was as follows :— 


TONNAGE OF OVERSEA VESSELS IN BALLAST WHICH ENTERED EACH STATE 
AND THE NORTHERN TERRITORY DURING 1918-19. 


State. N.S.W. | Vic. | Q’land. 8. Aust. he Aust.| Tas. | N. Ter. | C’wealth. 
ees ‘ a : | 
Meal nad et Sey Sa 
Tonnage 170,198 | 103,070 | 11,031 | 136,622 | 591,871 | 204 | 5,905 (1,018,901 
Percentage on | 
total 16.70 | 10.12) 1.08) 13.41 | 
| 


58.09 0.02 0.58 | 100.00 


In normal times the large exports of coal from New South Wales afford special 
inducements to vessels in search of freights. During 1913, 600,050 tons, or 59.88 per 
cent. of all ballast tonnage arriving in Australia, entered in New South Wales, 463,134 
tons having entered at the coal port of Newcastle. The tonnage in ballast into New 
South Wales is mainly for coal cargo, into Victoria for wheat, into South Australia for 
wheat and ore, and into Western Australia for timber and wheat. War conditions have, 
however, completely deranged the shipping of the Commonwealth, and the relatively 


large tonnage entering Western Australian ports in ballast consisted largely of vessels on 
military transport service. 


* Annual average. 
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1. Shipping of Ports.—Appended is an abstract of the total shipping tonnage— 
oversea and coastwise—which entered the more important ports of Australia during the 
year 1918-19, together with similar information in regard to some of the ports of New 
Zealand for the year 1918 and of the United Kingdom for the year 1917 :— 


SHIPPING OF PORTS, AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, AND THE UNITED KINGDOM, 


Tonnage 


ort Entered. Port. 
l; 

AUSTRALIA— || ENGLAND AND WatEs— | 
Melbourne 5,513 968 | Liverpool (inc. Birkenhead), 
Sydney .. 5,152,866 | London i sil 
Newcastle 2,970,687 || Tyne Ports 
Fremantle | 1,526,951 || Cardiff 
Brisbane | 1,963,817 | Falmouth 
Adelaide* | 1,263,419 || Newport 
Albany .. 716,003 || Hull <. 
Townsville 673,513 | Swansea 
Pirie. - | 3815715 | Beaumaris o'6 
Mackay | 342,867 Manchester (inc. Runcorn) 
Bowen .. | 342,183 | Middlesbrough. . 

Caims .. | 304,477 || Bristol Mes 
Rockhampton 264,280 || Sunderland 

Geelong | 262,206 || Southampton 

Hobart .. w | 251,375 || Cowes 

Thursday Island .. 201,062 || ScotLanp— 

Burnie .. x 188,591 | Glasgow 

Wallaroo 180,732 || Leith 

New ZEsaLaAnp— || IRELAND 
Wellington 2,668,699 | Dublin 
Auckland | 1,276,003 | Belfast : Sa 
Lyttelton 1,202,273 | Cork (inc. Queenstown) .. 
Dunedin 400,220 |, 


Tonnage 
Entered. 


9,587,380 
9,448,092 
4,970,786 
4,950,018 
2,310,763 
2,017,472 
1,907,747 
1,901,432 
1,752,137 
1,642,837 
1,551,011 
1,380,181 
1,330,098 
1,295,729 

940,916 


3,318,253 
618,806 


2,701,942 
2,375,100 
1,009,582 


* Exclusive of coastal shipping, particulars of which are not available. 


§ 4. Vessels Built and Registered. 


1. Vessels Registered.—The following table shews the number and net tonnage of 
steam, sailing, and other vessels on the registers of the various States and of the 
Northern Territory of the Commonwealth of Australia :— 


VESSELS ON THE REGISTER, 3Ist DECEMBER, 1919. 


| Steam. | Sailing. Barges, 
| Hulks, 
Dredges, , 
| al | Fitted with ete., not Total. 
Dredge ond Other: Auxiliary Other Seli- 
State. Tugs. Power. propelled. 
Net Net | Net | Net |~ | Net Net 
No Tons. No. Tons. ie Tons. No. Tons No Tons No. Tons. 
| | 
New South Wales .. 45) 1,336] 552) 104,395] 102} 1,946 302, 19,709) 46) 10,182) 1,047] 137,568 
Victoria .. ") | 95) 97992] 155/ 126,388] 29 1,116, 72] 5,389| 70) 27,358| °351| 163/243 
Queensland 21| 3,353] 69} 13,409) 22 212 116, 1,936) 34! 4,158) 262) 23,068 
South Australia 19 807| 88] 33,279 9 341 74 3,684) 64) 10,620) 254) 48,731 
Western Australia. . il 176) 35) 16,371; 12 206] 337) 5,154) 26) 6,912) 421) 28,819 
Tasmania ve 5 302} 56) 10,571) 46) 1,114 84 3,076 2 563} 193) 15,626 
Northern Territory oe a i 53 1 17 29 355 as 31 425 
Total 126. 8,966 956) 304,466) 221) 4,952) 1,014 89,303] 242) 59,793 2,559. 417,480 
| \ | 
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2. Vessels Built-—The following tables shew the number and tonnage of vessels 
built in the Commonwealth during each of the years 1901-1919, so far as such information 
can be ascertained from the Shipping Registers of the various States. The Merchant 
Shipping Act, under which vessels are registered in Australia, however, does not make 
it compulsory to register vessels under 15 tons burthen if engaged in river or coastal 
trade. Larger vessels are also exempt from registration if not engaged in trade. Yachts 
and small trading vessels may be, and frequently are, registered at the request of the 
owners. As the Shipping Registers have been, and are, the source of information, it 
follows that the figures given below will be subject to additions in the future, inasmuch 


as vessels already built may be added to the register at some future date. 


VESSELS BUILT IN THE COMMONWEALTH, 1901 TO 1919. 


NUMBER. 


Steamers built of— | 

5 3 Oil Pontoons, | 
Year. Motor — Sailing. | Dredges, | Total. 

Wood. Iron. | Steel. | beso Total, | Vessels. ete. | 

t: | 7 
| | — - | ———— 
1901 18 | 1 19 4 45 : 68 
1902 ro Rea GR i 30 | 8 78 1 117 
1903 15 | 1 2 18| 17 158 2 195 
1904 14 1 | 1 16 13 | 761. << eon 
1905 16 |e 4 | 19 22 17 2 60 
1906 12 1| 1 14] 93 2] 3\ 61 
1907 17 bath l 18 12 | 37 ra 68 
1908 Lo 1a 3 | 16 18 18 2) 064 
1909 ee oa es 10 12 38 1| 61 
1910 9 3 SHR 4] 12 35 | 4 65 
1911 i4 1 2) 1 18 8 37 4 67 
1912 9. 3 otk 12 30 9 58 
1913 17 Tere i9oB 29 | .. | 61 
1914 17 7 (ae 71 9) 24 48 56 
1915 4 2 | : 6 6 | 4 | 16 
1916 2 9 5 | 2 | 9 
1917 3 1 4 2 5 | on 
1918 2 | 2 54 coon 5 
1919 1 2 3 | 2 | 8 | 13 

TONNAGE, 
Steamers. i Nae Sailing. Rn pongo Total. 
Year. a 
Gross. | Net. | Gross. | Net. | Gross.| Net. | Gross, | Net. | Gross. Net. 
| | 
1901 2,970 |1,251 | 41] 33 (1,169 |1,027| .. | .. 

1902 3.166 |1,849 | 96| 82/2482 2148] 64 | 64: mae ney 
1903 11,569 | 956| 624 | 455 |3,211 2.758 | 285 | 350 15,789 | 4519 
1604 l2.094 1,240 | 161 | 125 |1,641 |1416| .. .. | 3,896 | 2.781 
1905 2,444 |1,462 | 291 | 214] 338) 290! 967 | 896 |4.040 | 2/869 
1906 1,426 | 735 | 276] 196| 501 | 4298| 546 | 536 |2,749 | 1.895 
1907 2,381 |1,305 | 108| 93] gs40| 778| 152 | 145 |3.481 |2 391 
1908 2,492 1,317 | 265 | 199} 510| 428| 260 | 260 13.5297 |2/204 
1909 1,351 | 735| 184] 151| 814! 686| 98)| 98 |2.447 |1.670 
1910 1,944 1,105 | 141} 128| 807 691) 688 | 646 |3.580 | 2.570 
1911 2,123 |1,130 | 143 | 115| 779 | 694| 762 | 720 |3,807 | 2/659 
1912 2,592 |1,592 | 391) 304| 673 579| 612) 287 |4.268 |2'769 
1913 2,297 |1,189 | 322| 296| 610| 484| .. | .. |3,059 | 1’899 
1914 3,041 1,595 | 142) 119| 510| 452| 148] 148 3.941 |o’314 
1915 914| 385| 194| 129] 194! 183| .. .. (1,302 | 697 
1916 125} 63| 7 66} 39] 28 "043 | 157 
1917 619} 300, 30| 23] 299) 161 878 | 484 
1918 $78 |. 208 lc4ae fe gag e ee 826 | 550 
1919 7,402 4,644) 27| 24 11,010] 864 8,439 | 5,532 
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§ 5. Interstate Shipping. 


1. Total Vessels and Tonnage.—In the following tables are shewn the number and 
tonnage of vessels recorded as having entered each State of the Commonwealth from any” 
other State therein, and similarly, the number and tonnage cleared from each State to 
other Commonwealth States. The table gives results from 1901 to 1918-19. The 
shipping on the Murray River, between the States of New South Wales, Victoria, and 
South Australia, is not included. 


INTERSTATE SHIPPING, 1901 TO 1918-19.—NUMBER OF VESSELS. 


| | | | 
State. 1908, | eto0ey 4) ona | 1915-16. | 1916-17. 1917-18. | 1918-19. 


| | 
zs 5 ao sail 
ENTERED. 
: : = : 3 | 

New South Wales ..| 1,611 | 1,575 1,791 | 1,947 1,607 1,469 1,461 
Victoria .. st 1,502 1,561 | 4,648 | 1,736 1,423 1,335 1,239 
Queensland ae 430 | 478 | 567 | 570 525 524 529 
South Australia 719 752 | 789 | 631 539 429 445 
Western Australia .. 446 335 | 415 -| 350 | 385 144 309 
Tasmania . . ; 713 | 840 | 864 | 864 728 761 727 
Northern Territory | e |] - | 39 | 39 29 29 28 
| | | yay ve 

Total ..| 5,421 | 5,541 | 6,113 | 6,137 5,236 4,691 4,738 


CLEARED. 

New South Wales ..| 1,473 eal L238} 1,871 1,572 1,438 1,402 
Victoria .. ..| 1,569 1,610 1,765 1,906 1,580 1,430 1,369 
Queensland ao 395 431 572 547 479 498 528 
South Australia fh 826 802 900 657 579 464 516 
Western Australia .. 456 363 394 325 310 168 310 
Tasmania .. =e 694 | 809 836 845 717 751 725 
Northern Territory ff * 40 42 Up} 26 27 

Total ..| 5,413 | 6,432 | 6,235 | 6193 | 6,260 | 4,775 | 4,877 

Toman, 
| 

New South Wales ..| 3,084 2,992 3,519 3,818 3,179 2,907 2,863 
Viveoria ote so | eal Bl leAl! 3,413 3,642 3,003 2,765 2,608 
Queensland Me 825 909 1,139 ULB le 1,004. 1,022 1,057 
South Australia Pee bab 1,554 1,689 1,288 1,118 893 961 
Western Australia .. 902 698 809 675 695 312 619 
Tasmania .. oo | eon 1,649 1,700 1,709 1,445 1,512 1,452 
Northern Territory “ ee 79 81 52 55 55 

Total .. | 10,834 | 10,973 | 12,348 | 12,330 | 10,496 9,466 9,615 


* Included with South Australia. 
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1901. 


‘1901 ihe 1918- 19-—TORNAGES 


"4 
| 


1916-17. | “irae. | 1918-19. 


State. | 1906 1911. 
| Ps : 7 nee ls 
ENTERED. 

New South Wales 2,031,089 2,456,269 3,318,605 | 3,104,717 (2,502,174 2,291,462 
Victoria. rae 1,956,900 (2,473,771 2,959,551 | 2,254,634 1, 665,921 1,393,549 
Queensland .. | 645,469 692,354 840,052 963,931 | 768,769 700,617 
South Australia | 1,135,714 I ,582,802 1,970,490 | 1,302,537 | 796,627 | 707,248 
Western Australia 973,474 '968, 664 1,378,800 | 1,373,625 | 475,840 944,088 
Tasmania | 485,023 | 721,240 895,546 525,862 | 432,208 | 442,457 
Northern Territory | ee 64,518 | 52,663 | 61,464 53,607 

Total .. 7,127,669 88 895,100 | 11,427,562 9,577,969 (6,703,003 ~ 6,533,028 

| i 
CLEARED. 
. - — | - a dq 
New South Wales | 1,856,501 2,177,496 3,209,723 | 2,994,899 2,397,160 | 2,207,435 
Victoria 2,038,424 2,617,966 3,233,531 | 2,755,961 2,031,503 | 1,874,484 
Queensland .. 440,659 | 578,561 855,776 | 779,017 | 648,207 | 690,694 
South Australia | 1,377,399 1,772,356 2,343,269 | 1,490,529 939,485 | 1,090,760 
Western Australia 977,846 1,051,629 1,303,359 | 1,162,325 | 646,071 | 1,081,973 
Tasmania F 433,735 | 636,944 728,170 479,182 | 408,497 426,879 
Northern Territory * * 66,357 43,607 | 50,961 49,043 
—— } — —<—<$ $< 
Total .. 7,124,564 8,834,952 | 11,740,185 9,705,520 7,121,884 | 7,421,268 
Toran 

he | 
New South Wales 3,887,590 | 4,633,765) 6,528,328 | 6,099,616 | 4,899,334 4,498,897 
Victoria 3,995,324 | 5,091,737) 6,193,082 5,010,595 | 3,697,424! 3,268,033 
Queensland .. 986,128 | 1,270,915) 1,695,828 | 1,742,948 | 1,416,976) 1,391,311 
South Australia 2,513,113 | 3,355,158) 4,313,759 | 2,793,066 | 1,736,112) 1,798,008 
Western Australia 1,951,320 | 2,020,293) 2,682,159 | 2,535,950 | 1,121,911) 2,026,061 
Tasmania 918,758 | 1,358,184 1,623,716 | 1,005,044 840,705 869,336 
Northern Territory * as 130,875 96,270 113; ote 102,650 

Total . 14,252,233 |17,730,052| 23,167,747 19,283,489 |1 13,824,887 13,954,296 


* Included with South Australia. 


The figures presented in the above table include oversea vessels—largely mail boats 


—passing from one State to another. 


This renders the results somewhat unsatisfactory. 


In the earlier part of this chapter attention was drawn to the custom in vogue prior 
to Federation of recording vessels from or to 
States” as direct from or to the oversea country. At each port in Australia these vessels 
were, on the inward voyage (to Australia), entered as from the oversea country, and 


“ 


oversea countries via other Commonwealth 


o ten 
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cleared to the next Australian port as “ interstate’; on the return journey—the outward 
voyage—they were entered as “‘ interstate,” and cleared as for the oversea country. In 
order to preserve the continuity of the records of the shipping communication of the 
several States with oversea countries this method has been followed in continuation of 
the pre-existing practice, excepting that vessels arriving or departing via other 
Commonwealth States are now so recorded instead of as ‘ direct.” 

From the above it will be seen that while certain movements of the vessels referred 
to are included in the interstate shipping, other movements of the same vessels, between 
the same ports, are not so included. 

To ascertain the aggregate movement of shipping between the States during the 
year 1918-19, including the total interstate movements of oversea vessels, the figures in 
the following table must be added to those in the table preceding :— 


ee 


SHIPPING ENTERED AND CLEARED FROM AND TO OVERSEA COUNTRIES VIA 
OTHER COMMONWEALTH STATES, 1918-19. 


Entered. | Cleared. Total. 
State. | 
| Vessels. | Tonnage. | Vessels. | Tonnage. Vessels. Tonnage. 
z | 
New South Wales ore ye BBS | 1,047,000 | 234 813,835 516 1,860,835 
Victoria ae of 292 | 1,043,836 | 207 651,136 499 1,694,972 
Queensland .. Sea 60 299,572 | 63 298,833 | 123 .| 598,405 
South Australia Sonal 154 | 592,885 | 120 | 344,728 274 937,613 
Western Australia ae i ee 1,888 | ee ey 1 1,888 
asmadniaur see is 14 | 58,421 | 20 61,476 34 119,897 
Northern Territory ieee, a 1 5,905 1 5,905 
1918-19 803 | 3,043,602 | 645 2,175,913 | 1,448 5,219,515.,3 
Total | | * i 
(1908 72 | 1,262 4,142,907 | 1,250 | 4,115,101 | 2,512 | 8,258,018 


2. Vessels Engaged Solely in Interstate Trade.—The elimination of the element 
of oversea vessels, included in the interstate shipping returns, cannot be accurately 
effected ; nevertheless, a close approximation is furnished if it be assumed that vessels 
entered in the several States as from “‘ oversea countries via other Commonwealth States ”’ 
have really been cleared from other States as “‘ interstate,” and further, that the vessels 
cleared to “‘ oversea countries via other Commonwealth States ’’ have likewise been entered 
as ‘‘interstate.” Applying this suggestion, and so eliminating all interstate movements 
of oversea vessels, the number and tonnage movement of vessels engaged solely in the 
interstate trade for the Commonwealth as a whole during the years 191] to 1918-19 


were as follows :— 


NUMBER ‘AND TONNAGE OF VESSELS ENGAGED SOLELY IN INTERSTATE 
TRADE, 1911 TO 1918-19. 


Entered. Cleared. 
Year. 
No. Tons. No. Tons. 
1911 as Flo A a 4,794 6,548,069 4,811 6,570,019 
1912 Me a0 ahs ae 5,000 6,809,428 4,990 6,809,426 
1913 a3 a De a 5,174 8,080,267 5,187 8,105,988 
1914-15... ae ats ato 5,143 8,140,155 5,142 8,112,005 
1915-16 .. ie 30 of 5,121 7,175,175 5 LIZ 7,139,451 
1916-17 .. ac os as 4,303 6,093,634 4,311 6,127,726 
MQ itle ee as tre oie A 4,171 4,856,751 4,152 4,765,957 
1918-19 .. ete os St6 4,093 4,357,115 4,074 4,377,666 


Similar information cannot be given for the States singly, as the records do not 
disclose the relationship of the movements of the vessels to the States concerned. 
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3. Total Interstate Movement of Shipping.—From the foregoing it is apparent that 
the interstate movement of shipping includes two very different elements, viz. :— 
(i) Oversea ships moving from State to State, and (ii) the movement of ships engaged 
solely in the interstate carrying trade. These two elements are approximately as 
follows :— 


TOTAL INWARD INTERSTATE MOVEMENT OF SHIPPING, 1912 TO 1918-19. 


Vessels. 1912. 1913. 1914-15. 1915-16. 1916-17. } 1917-18. | 1918-19. 


Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons, 
Oversea vessels mov- } 
ing inter-state .. (10,711,434 11,472,490 8,737,804 8,017,918 | 7,062,129 | 4,202,179 | 5,219,515 


Vesaelssolely interstate 6,809,428 8,080,267 8,140,155 7,175,175 6,093,634 | 4,856,751 | 4,557,115 


? 


Total .. 17,520,862 19,552,757 16,877,959 15,193,093 13,155,763 | 9,058,930 | 9,576,630 


The following table shews the number and tonnage of vessels which entered 
and cleared each State during 1918-19, including the coastal movements of oversea 
vessels :— 


INTERSTATE SHIPPING OF EACH STATE, 1918-19. 


Entered. Cleared. Total. 


State. — ae a = iss 
1 | | 

Vessels. Tonnage. | Vessels. Tonnage. 

| 


| Vessels. Tonnage. 


New South Wales .. | 1,743 3,338,462 | 1,636 3,021,270 3,379 | 6,359,732 


Victoria aye x it dad | 2,437,385 | 1,576 | 2,525,620 | 3,107 | 4,963,005 
Queensland .. ei 589 1,000,189 591 989,527 | 1,180 | 1,989,716 
South Australia ee S'S: ee 00 3 636 1,435,488 | 1,235 | 2,735,621 
Western Australia .. 310 945,976 | 310 | 1,081,973 | 620 | 2,027,949 
Tasmania... ..| 741 | 500,878 | 745 488,355 | 1,486 | 989,233 
Northern Territory .. 28 53,607 28 | 54,948 56 108,555 


| 


1918-19 | 5,641 9,576,630 | 5,522 | 9,597,181 
Total | 


skp: .. | 7,218 |14,219,635 | 7,166 [14,174,357 


— += = ! 
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4. Interstate and Coastal Services—The foundation of the coastal steamship 
services in Australia dates back to the year 1851, when a regular trade was established 
between Melbourne and Geelong by the small screw steamer Express. Early in the fifties 
a company was formed in Tasmania with a capital of £40,000 for the purpose of purchasing 
steamboats, and employing them in the carriage of passengers and goods between Hobart 
and Melbourne. This service was commenced in 1852, and was thus the first regular 
interstate service in Australia. About this time, the great influx of population, and the 
increase in commerce caused chiefly by the gold discoveries, emphasised the desirability of 
establishing more regular and quicker means of communication between the principal 
ports of Australia, and in 1862 the regular interstate service between New South Wales and 
Victoria was inaugurated by the s.s. You Yangs, which was put into commission in 
regular service between Melbourne, Sydney, and Newcastle. In 1875 a company was 
formed in Adelaide for the purpose of supplying suitable steamers for the requirements 
of the trade between Adelaide and Melbourne. The first two steamers of the company 
were named the South Australian and the Victorian, and were small vessels of only 
400 tons burthen. From the start, success attended these enterprises, and the services 
thus initiated were rapidly extended and their operations broadened. Numerous other 
companies were formed to cope with the increasing trade between ports in the Common- 
wealth, and the companies engaged from time to time added to their fleets of steamers 
by the acquisition of more modern and faster vessels, until at the end of the year 1915 
the total net tonnage owned by the 23 companies from whom returns have been 
received amounted to over 205,000 tons. Owing to the war this tonnage has been 
temporarily reduced by the withdrawal of vessels from the coastal trade for transport 
and other deep-sea services. A summary of the various mail services carried on during 
the year 1919 is given in Section XVIII. of this work. 


The subjoined table gives particulars, so far as they are available, of all steamships 
engaged in regular interstate or coastal services at the end of each of the years 1901 
and 1914 to 1919. The figures for 1914 and subsequent years include- particulars 
relating to a number of smaller companies which did not supply returns for 190], 
though they were, for the most part, carrying on business in that year. 


PARTICULARS OF STEAMSHIPS ENGAGED IN REGULAR INTERSTATE AND 
COASTAL SERVICES IN THE COMMONWEALTH, 1901 AND 1914 TO 1919. 


l 
Particulars. | 1901. | 1914. | 1915. | 1916. 1917. 1918. 1919. 
| 
= | | a = 2 

eee ee ae oe 11 | 23 | 23 28 23 23 23 

Number of steamships 3 113 | 174 174 169 148 142 | 4 143 

( Gross _. | 184,574 | 340,852 | 340,443 | 337,068 | 241,611 | 208,700 | 250,610 

eee ’* Unet .. | 114,080 | 206,424 | 205,795 | 204,357 | 145,424 | 126,444 | 143,143 

Nominal .. | 18,237 | 35,723 | 35,787 | 34,038 | 26,430 | 25,073 27,841 

Horsepower ated _. | 122,519 | 288,856 | 289,488 | 283,471 | 207,150 | 182,404 | 211,361 

rier aicacs. ee 4,617 8,068 9,557 9,077 5,459 4,674 5,229 
passengers | 

licensed leet eaerene 4,490 8,666 6,808 6,578 5,029 4,325 5,524 

| eats oe 403 622 623 606 510 480 493 

eee Engineers .. 332 527 532 519 415 378 409 

Crew = 2,875 5,493 5,508 | » 5,886 3,910 3,365 3,971 


5. Lighthouses and’ Lights on the Coast of the Commonwealth.—_See Year Book 
No. 2. : 
6. Ports of the Commonwealth.—See Year Book No. 3. 
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§ 6. Shipwrecks. 


The following statement shews the number and tonnage of vessels wrecked, or 
otherwise lost, on the coast or elsewhere under the jurisdiction of the several States, 
during the years 1901 and 1910 to 1919 :— 


NUMBER AND TONNAGE OF VESSELS WRECKED,* 1901 AND 1910 TO 1919. 


Number and Tonnage of Vessels. | ra < a 
ao 
Year| 808. |—-_—_-—_—_. 7 — BS] 4 
Vessel. | Under | 50t0500 | 500to2,000! Over | motay Za| 2 
| 50tons. | tons. tons. | 2,000 tons. | “ Es 4 
| | j 
as a i} hs. | hae welt Te | ee 
No. | Tons. | No. | Tons. | No. | Tons. | No. | Tons. | No. | Tons. | No. | No. 
1901 | Steam ..| 7| 189| 5| 949) 2/2811] .. | .. | 14] 8,049] 250] 40 
Sailing .. | 21| 217| 6| 785| 5| 5800} .. | .. | 22} 6802] 172] 10 
| oe Se a eee EE eee ear? ae 
Total..| 18 | 406| 11| 1,734| 7| 8,611 | | .. | 36} 10,751 | 422 | 50 
1910 | Steam 1 34| 5] 941/ 1| 958! 2] 9,307| 9 |11,240| 624| 2 
Sailing .. | 5 |" 115 | 2| 205) 2| 8,095 9 | 3,415 | 94] 20 
ee = ne i ea 
Total..| 6| 149] 7| 1,146| 3] 4,058| 2| 9,807) 18 | 14,655 | 718) 22 
1911 | Steam ..| 4{ 109| 5| 681| 3| 5lo4| ..] .. 12 | 5,984 | 275 | 161 
Sailing ..| 7/| 103| 4] 642) 4! 5,100] .. iy 15 | 5,845 | 128 | 25 
Total.. | 11, 212| 9| 1,823{ 7/10,204| .. | .. | 27) 11,829 | 408 | 186 
1912 | Steam ..| 1 11} 6| 866| .. | 1] 2,182] 8 | 8,059 | 227 
Sailing 1) | 4 44| 3| 407! 5 | 7,836 | : 12 | 8,287 | 111 
Total.. | 5| 55 | 9| 1,273| 5| 7,886{ 1) 2182| 20 |11,346| ss8 | 
| —— ———. SS ey eS a nn 
ong Ee ae ae ee ee Bie oe Be a 3| 262| 23 
falling’... | 10°, 98 {* Pegi ah ee, i ee. 15 | 534] 51 
Total..| 11] 200| 7| 596| .. | Pad 18 | 796| 74 
1914 | Steam ..| 3| 130| 4| 926, 2| 2,721| 1] 3,558| 10] 7,335 | 205 
Sailing .. | 10| 184] 11| 1,124] 2] 2207] .. | *. 23 | 3,605 | 160 
| eer | Sa ES eee OES |S eS 
Total.. | 18 | 314| 15| 2,050) 4]| 5,018| 1] 3,558 | 83¢/ 10,940 | 365 
1915 | Steam ..| 1 ss; ‘3| 7o2| 1| 1057] ..| .. | 5| a,e87| 90) 2 
Sailing -.| 12| 245] 4] 600]... | -. | .. | :. | 16] ‘345 | 82 
EEE EEE EE ee a eee 
Total.. | 18 | 288] 7/ 1,802) °1/ 1,057) .. ‘s 21 | 2,782 | 172 
1916 | Steam ..| 3| 107| 6| 582} ..| .. | 1] 2,599| 10] s218| 87 
Salling .. | 10} 240] 2] I] .. | -. 1| 3,087} 12} 3,441 | 78 
“‘Total.. | 18] 847] 71 606] .. 2| 5,616 | 22] 6,659 | 165 
1917 | Steam ..| 4 72| 4] 551! 1] 1,015) 2| 8,763] 11 | 10,401 | 415 
Sailing :. | 14| 2983; 4| 9878] 2| 1,296] .. | .. 20 | 13967 | 88 
Total.. | 18| 365| 8| 929| 3] 2311] 2| 8,763 | 31 | 12,368 | 503 
1918 | Steam .,| 2 os.) (@4 ser) 2. gant wt 9 | 1,588 | 130 
Salting 1. | 18 | BeO} 4] SHOT oe fered ce | se 17| 787 | 109 
Total..| 15 | 307] 10/ 1,415/ 1] 648] .. | .. | 26] 2,870 | 239 
1919 | Steam ..| 2 fol ¢| ayem{ os. ced st) Qecleee hy Ieee toa 
Sailing ..| 7] 12} 2 Bae) ae * eae 9 | 280 4 
Total..| 0| 188/ 9/|1,930| ../ .. | ..| .. | 18| @118| o2e7| 92. 


* In some cases the vessels included in the above return were subsequently recove 
+ Not including two dredges, particulars of tonnage of which are at Pet re 


§ 7. Control of Commonwealth Shipping. 


A brief statement relating to the control of Commonwealth shipping will be f 
in Year Book No. 11, page 637. Pping ound 
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§ 8. Commonwealth Government Shipping Activities. 


1. Local Building Programme. —The original programme of the Commonwealth 
Government for building ships in Australia provided for the construction of 48 vessels 
as follows :— 


STEEL VESSELS. 


Locality. Number. Builders. Type. 
| a= | 
| | 
Williamstown .. | 6 | Commonwealth Ship Construction | Steel Cargo Steamers 
| Branch 
Walsh Island .. | 6 | New South Wales Government .. | As 35 
Cockatoo Island | 2 | Commonwealth Navy LORI 2 As 
Maryborough (Q. )| 4 | Walkers Limited a 3 33 
Adelaide Ae 4 | Poole and Steel 36 
Tasmania 2 | Mersey Shipbuilding Company Ltd. 4 FS 
WOODEN VESSELS. 
Sydney | 6 | Hughes, Martin and Washington Ltd. | Auxiliary Schooner 
Fremantle 6 W.A. Shipbuilding Company i Br 5 
Sydney =. | 6 Wallace Power Boat Company .. | Auxiliary Barquentine 
x vice | 6 
| 


| Kidman and Mayoh Xs et re "8 


The contracts for the construction of the wooden vessels, with the exception of two 
five-masted schooners (originally intended to be barquentines), which are under 
construction by Messrs. Kidman and Mayoh, have been cancelled. It was originally 
intended that these two vessels should be fitted with auxiliary propelling machinery, 
but arrangements have since been made for its omission. They will be built of Australian 
hardwoods, and their dimensions will be :—Length, 250 feet ; beam, 45 feet ; and moulded 
depth, 24 ft.5in. Their dead-weight ig will be about 2,600 tons on a load draught 
of about 19 ft. 10 in. 

With regard to the steel steam vessels, the first part of the programme to be put 
into execution consisted of six vessels, of the three island or well deck type, 331 feet long 
by 48 feet by 26 ft. 1 in. deep, moulded to the upper deck, with a dead-weight capacity 
of about 5,500 tons on a 21 ft. 94 in. draught and a cubic capacity of about 282,000 feet. 
These vessels are fitted with single-screw engine and Babcock and Wilcox boilers, with 
an indicated horse-power of about 2,200, which will give a speed of 10} knots at sea. 
The names of these ships and the places of construction are :—Dromana and Dumosa, 
Gommonwealth Dockyard, Williamstown; Delungra, Dinoga, and Dilga, Government 
Dockyard, Walsh Island, Newcastle; Dundula, Commonwealth’ Dockyard, Cockatoo 
Island, Sydney. 

These vessels have been completed and handed over to the Commonwealth Line of 
Steamers. 

The second part of the programme, consisting of fourteen, since extended to cover 
fifteen, steel steamships, has been commenced. These will be built in the following 
yards :— 

3 at Commonwealth Dockyard, Williamstown ; 3 at Government Dockyard, 
Walsh Island; 1 at Commonwealth Dockyard, Cockatoo Island; 4 at 
Walkers Limited, Maryborough, Queensland; and 4 at Poole and Steel’s, 
Adelaide, South Australia. 

Four of these vessels have been launched as follows :—Eurelia and Enoggera, Govern - 
ment Dockyard, Walsh Island ; Huduwnda, Commonwealth Dockyard, Cockatoo Island ; 
and Hmita, Commonwealth Dockyard, Williamstown. 
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The vessels of this programme will be of the shelter-deck type and will be 331 feet 
long B.P., by 48 feet, by 33 ft. 7 in. in depth, moulded to the shelter deck. They 
will carry about 6,000 tons dead-weight on 23 ft. 8} in. draught, and the total cubic 
capacity of each will be about 338,000 feet. The driving machinery will be the 
same as for the vessels referred to under the first part of the programme. Provision 
will be made for the carriage of oil fuel, and the boilers will be suitable for burning either 
oil or coal. One of these vessels is on the point of completion, and it is anticipated that 
three others will be completed by January, 1921; two by March, 1921; six more by 
August, 1921; and the balance by March, 1922. These vessels will cost approximately 
£155,000 each. All the above-mentioned steel vessels will be built on the Isherwood 
system of longitudinal framing. 


Arrangements have been completed for the construction, at the Cockatoo Island 
Dockyard, of two larger vessels, the dimensions being :—Length over all, 520 feet ; 
breadth, 63 feet; moulded depth, 44 feet. Negotiations are proceeding for the building 
of two other similar vessels at Walsh Island. These vessels will be of the shelter- 
deck type, with a long bridge and forecastle above the shelter deck and three com- 
plete decks laid. It is estimated that they will carry about 12,700 tons dead-weight 
on a load draught of 29 feet 9 inches. Twin-screw quadruple engines, with cylinders 
234 inches, 34 inches, 48 inches, and 73 inches, and stroke 51 inches will be 
fitted, and steam will be generated by an ample installation of water-tube or Scotch 
boilers. The machinery will develop 7,300 horse-power, with a speed of 15 knots 
under trial conditions, and a speed at sea, fully loaded over a long voyage, of 13 
knots. The total cubic capacity will be about 700,000 tons, which will include about 
250,000 cubic feet of insulated space for the carriage of frozen meat or chilled produce. 
Liberal accommodation will be provided for officers and crew. The cargo arrangements 
will be of the most modern description to facilitate rapid loading and discharge. 
Provision will also be made in these vessels for the carriage of oil fuel, and the boilers 
will be suitable for burning either oil or coal. It is anticipated that these vessels will be 
in commission in two years. 


2. Steel Vessels to be Built in Great Britain.—In addition to the foregoing, a contract 
has been signed with Vickers, in Great Britain, for the building of three vessels of 12,000 
tons dead-weight capacity, and 900,000 cubic feet, of which 370,000 cubic feet are to be 
insulated. The length of these vessels will be 520 feet by 68 feet beam. They are to 
be built to burn oil or coal as required. The speed is to be 15 knots. These vessels are 
due for delivery in January, June, and October, 1921, respectively. 


A similar contract has been entered into with Beardmore’s for two steamers alike 
in all respects to those referred to above as being built by Vickers. 


3. Wooden Vessels Built in America.—A contract was arranged with the Sloan 
Shipyards Corporation at Seattle for the construction of four wooden, full-powered 
motor vessels. These vessels were completed and delivered as follows :—Cethana, 
18th July, 1918; Culburra, 26th August, 1918; Challamba, 2nd October, 1918 ; Coolcha, 
26th October, 1918. 


A further contract was arranged with the Patterson McDonald Shipbuilding Company 
for the construction of ten wooden steamers. Of these, the Bellata was delivered 
on 8th October, 1918; the Bundarra on 11th December, 1918; the Bethanga on 
5th May, 1919 ; and the Birriwa on the 6th August, 1919. With regard to the remaining 
vessels, an alteration in the motive power was decided upon, Diesel engines being substituted 
for steam engines originally provided for. Of these vessels, the Benowa was delivered on 
15th June, 1919, and the Babinda in August. 


The motor vessels—Cethana, Culburra, Challamba, Coolcha, Benowa, and Babinda 
and the uncompleted vessels Balcatta, Boobyalla, and Borrika were sold to American 
buyers on the 2nd September, 1919. On the 3rd October, 1919, the wooden steamers 
Bundarra, Bellata, Bethanga, Birriwa, and Berringa were also sold to American buyers, 
but, owing to the default of the latter, reverted to the Commonwealth Government and 
are being operated on the Australian coast. 
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: 4. Vessels Purchased.—In July, 1916, the Right Honourable W. M. Hughes, P.C., 
K.C., Prime Minister, purchased the following vessels for the Commonwealth of 
Australia :-— 


VESSELS PURCHASED. 


Class. Old Name. New Name. D.W. Capacity. 
| Tons. 
100 *Al ae .. | Strathendrick .. | Australdalet Se 7180 
is Strathspey .. | Australpeak ac 7180 
ne aS .. | Strathdee ..  Australrange ae 7180 
FB.C. as .. | Strathbeg | Australmount n 7180 
100 *Al a .. | Strathleven .. | Australcrag oe 7180 
+B.C. at .. | Strathesk .. | Australbrook aa 7180 
100 *Al oF .. | Strathavon .. | Australford ae 7180 
¥ oe .. | Strathgarry .. | Australbusht EO 7180 
=3 ae .. | Strathairly .. | Australpool ae 7180 
3 be .. | Strathord .. | Australglen So 7180 
a sis -. | Daltonhall .. | Australstream§ a6 5723 
y ae .. | Kirkoswald .. | Australmead ae 7740 
je Os He .. | Ardangorm .. | Australport 50 6650 
.5 Ardanmhor .. | Australplain ne 7180 
- Vermont... .. | Australfield§ ac 6800 


* Classed at Lloyd’s. j British Corporation. { Lost through enemy action. § Sold. 


The sailing vessels John Murray (1,600 tons), Shandon (2,200 tons) and 
Speedway (1,100 tons) were also acquired by the Commonwealth Government, but 
the former was totally wrecked on Malden Island on the 22nd May, 1918, her crew 
being saved. The Speedway has since been sold. 


The following steel steamers, all class 100 Al, have been added to the fleet :— 


Name of Vessel. | sie wee | When Delivered by the Builders, 
Tons, 
Dromana ba ay oe 5,600 27th August, 1919 
Delungra Oe as ie 5,604 30th October, 1919 
Dumosa as ae Re 5,608 8th March, 1920 
Dundula ae a 2 5,600 28th April, 1920 
Dilga .. oc ee seelll 5,604 | 4th May, 1920 
Dinoga ius 7 Semi 5,647 12th December, 1920 


5. Control of Enemy Vessels.—In addition to the above, the management of the 
Commonwealth Government line of steamers controls eighteen ex-enemy vessels of a 
dead-weight capacity of approximately 133,545 tons, and one ex-enemy sailing vessel 
of 2,300 tons capacity. 


6. Managing StaffiThe principal officers on the managing staff operating the 
line are as follows :—General manager, Mr. H. B. G. Larkin; assistant manager, Mr. G. 
H. Kneen ; head office, Australia House, Strand, London, W.C. 2. Manager for Australia, 


Mr. E. A. Eva. 
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SECTION XVII. 
ROADS AND RAILWAYS. 


§ 1. Roads and Bridges. 


1. Introduction.—In Year Books No. 1 (pages 541 to 551) and No. 2 (pages 675 to 
685), a brief historical account was given of the construction and development of roads 
in Australia. It is not proposed to repeat that account in the present issue of the Year 
Book. 

In the publication ‘* Local Government in Australia,” issued by the Commonwealth 
Statistician in 1919, the subject of roads is also fully discussed. 


2. Expenditure on Roads and Bridges.—Figures shewing the total expenditure on 
roads and bridges in the States are not available. The subjoined statement, however, 
gives the amounts of total loan expenditures by the State Governments up to the 
30th June, 1919 :— 


ROADS AND BRIDGES.—TOTAL GOVERNMENT LOAN EXPENDITURE TO THE 
30th JUNE, 1919. 


State. N.S.W.a Victoria. Q’land.b 8S. Aust. W. Aust. Tasmania. All States. 


| 
| 


£ £ £ £ = £ £ 
Expenditure .. 1,834,546 1,942,462 931,775 1,743,350 | 421,554d 3,493,835 10,367,522 
} 


(a) Including punts, (>) Including amounts from surplus revenue on which no interest is 
payable. (c) Including W.A. to 30th June, 1918. (d) To 30th June, 1918. 


The following table shews the annual expenditure from loans on roads and bridges 
by the central Governments in each State during the years 1914-15 to 1918-19 :— 


ROADS AND BRIDGES.—LOAN EXPENDITURE BY STATE GOVERNMENTS, 
1915 TO 1919. 


Year. N.S.W. | Victoria. Q'land. | 8. Aust. ) W. Aust. Tasmania. All States. 
£ £ as ie £ peat hae 
1914-15 we 8,609 274,362 ee | 37,910 | 31,974 . 
1915-16 — 421 495,062 _ 102,226 18,450 
1916-17 - 5,428 | 252,836 8 54,939 5,878 | 
1917-18 a 22,374 241,892 oh 43,693 2,601 a “1 
1918-19 a 13,089 | 360,524 sis | 22,008 (a) | 90,101 485 ,722b 
ee : : eo _s : : ; a. ; 
(a) Not available. (b) Exclusive of W.A. 


The two tables given above shew only a small proportion of the actual expenditure 
upon roads and bridges in the different States, for the reason that (a) there have been 
large expenditures from revenue, both by the central Governments and by local authorities, 
and (b) the State Governments have in many cases voted grants and subsidies on the 
amount of rates collected, and have issued loans to local authorities either for the express 
purpose of the construction of roads and bridges or for the general purpose of public 
works construction. Returns of expenditure, where available, are given below for each 
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State. Although no revenue is now derived directly from roads and bridges, they are 
indirectly of great value to the community, forming, next to railways and public lands, 
the most considerable item of national property. i 


3. New South Wales.—The control of all roads, bridges, and ferries in New South 
Wales is now regulated by the Local Government Act No. 41, 1919, which came into 
force on the Ist January, 1920. Under the provisions of this Act, the eastern and 
central divisions of the State are divided into shires and municipalities for the 
general purposes of local government, for the endowment of which a sum of not 
less than £150,000 is payable annually out of the consolidated revenue on the basis 
of a percentage subsidy on the proceeds of the general rates received by the local 
governing bodies concerned. The control of all roads, bridges, and ferries (except 
those proclaimed “ National” and those in the unincorporated areas of the Western 
Division) has been transferred from the Roads Department to the respective shires 
and municipal councils, who are now responsible for their construction and main- 
tenance. Up to December, 1918, 58 miles of roads, 282 bridges, 55 wharves, 99 jetties, 
and 16 ferries have been proclaimed as “‘ National”? works. Power is given to construct 
new roads, to widen or close existing roads, to make by-laws for the regulation of traffic, 
etc. ; and in the case of the acquisition of land for the purpose of constructing new roads 
or of widening existing roads, the provisions of the Roads Act 1902 are incorporated. 
The Minister for Works is empowered to pay subsidies to the local authorities to maintain 
the roads. The roads leading to and within areas of lands which are made available 
for closer settlement will be constructed by the Government prior to transfer to the shires, 
as also will roads required mainly for tourists in districts not likely to produce revenue 
in rates to the local authorities. 


(i) Principal Main Roads. The four principal main roads in New South Wales 
run in the same direction as, and are roughly contiguous to, the four State-owned main 
railway lines. (a) The Southern Road, 385 miles in length, runs from Sydney to Albury, 
and before the days of railway construction formed part of the highway over which the 
interstate traffic between Melbourne and Sydney used to flow. (b) The South Coast 
Road, 250 miles long, runs from Campbelltown along the top of the coast range and across 
the Illawarra district as far as Bega, from which place it extends as a minor road to the 
southern limits of the State. (c) The Western Road, 513 miles long, runs through Bathurst, 
Orange, and many other important towns as far as Bourke, on the Darling River. 
(d) The Northern Road, 405 miles in length, runs from Morpeth, near Maitland, as far 
as Maryland, on the Queensland border. 


(ii) Length and Classification of Roads and Bridges. The length of roads in the 
State (exclusive of 58 miles proclaimed as ‘“‘ National” works) in 1918 was approximately 
99,481 miles, of which 10,214 miles were controlled by municipalities, 83,309 by shires, 
and 5,958 miles were in the unincorporated areas of the Western Division. The following 
table gives particulars for the year 1918 (the latest year for which figures are available), 
of roads classified according to whether metalled, etc., formed only, cleared only, or 
natural surface :— 


NEW SOUTH WALES.—APPROXIMATE LENGTH OF ROADS, 1918. 


Metalled, 3 Ponere 
Classifeation. a ppt pelea) SS ca 
etc. 
Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. 
Metropolitan =i fe is, 1,428 417 168 al 2,184 
Country municipalities hee aia 2,834 1,514 1,952 1,730 8,030 
Shires ae aE if .. | 15,427 | 11,949 | 25,522 | 30,411 83,309 
Western Division (unincorporated) .. 176 117 2,999 2,666 5,958 
Total 6 cee .- | 19,865 | 13,997 | 30,641 | 34,978 99,481 
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(iii) Bridges, Culverts, and Ferries. The more important bridges have been 
proclaimed under the provisions of the Local Government Act as “ National works 
(see above), and these, together with the bridges, ete., in the Western Division, remain 
under the control of, and are maintained by the Public Works Department. Particulars 
of bridges, culverts, and ferries in the State in 1918, the latest year for which figures are 
available, are given in the following table :-— 


NEW SOUTH WALES.—BRIDGES, CULVERTS, AND FERRIES, 1918. 


Bridges. | Culverts. | Ferries. 
Particulars. —_— | 
No. Length. | No. Length. No. 
Feet. Feet. 

“* National ’”? works ye ae 282 | 108,034 RS Bs | 17 
Metropolitan re ee ex 86 5,549 818 40,939 1 
Country municipalities me _ 643 | 34,212 3,549 | 90,532 | 11 
Shires _ Be sa 3,567 | 219,643 34,557 | 314,079 98 

Western Division (unincorporated) .. 97 | 13,166 209 | 2,035 2 
Total ds at as 4,675 380,604 | 39,133 | 447,585 | 127 


| | 


(iv) Expenditure on Roads and Bridges. Since the year 1857 the total expenditure 
by the Roads Department and Road Trusts on roads and bridges is £25,449,714. In this 
expenditure is included the cost of administering the Department, services for other 
Departments, and payments on account of punt approaches and similar works incidental 
to the road traffic of the country. The amount expended from 1857 to the 30th June, 
1914, and for each succeeding financial year up to 1919, is given below. Until recent 
years, the expenditure on these works increased at a much faster rate than the 
population. 


NEW SOUTH WALES.—EXPENDITURE BY ROADS DEPARTMENT AND ROAD 
TRUSTS, 1857 TO 1919. 


Period. | Expenditure by Expenditure by 


Roads Department. Trustees. Total. 
£ £ | £ 
1857 to 30th June, 1914 .. | 23,765,192 1,288,691 25,053,883 
1914-15 se %, a 92,729 * 92,729 
1915-16 x - od 65,928 65,928 
1916-17 , - *. 74,124 | 74,124 
1917-18 os is T4459 ~ 74,459 
1918-19 i “i 88,591 ¥ 88,591 
———— eS eS SS er er 
Total .. - .. | 24,161,023 | 1,288,691 25,449,714 


The expenditure by the Department is now limited to the construction of roads in 
closer settlement areas and to the construction and maintenance of national bridges and 
ferries, and of works in the unincorporated areas of the Western Division. 


4. Victoria—Under the Local Government Act 1915, the control, construction, 
and maintenance of all roads, streets, and bridges are in the hands of Municipal 
Councils, which are empowered to open new roads, and to close, divert, or increase 
the width of any existing street or road, provided that no new road less than one 
chain in width may be opened without the consent of the Minister. The councils are 
also authorised to make and repair streets, lanes, or passages on private property, or 
to form means of back access to private property, and may compel the owners of such 
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property to pay the cost of so doing. Footways in front of houses or grounds may be 
kerbed, flagged, paved, or asphalted, and the owners of such houses or grounds must 
bear half the cost of so doing. The revenue of the councils is derived from rates, which 
may be either ordinary or special. The councils are empowered to raise loans for the 
purpose of making or opening new streets and roads, and for diverting, altering, or 
increasing the width of streets and roads, provided that the amount of such loan does not 
exceed ten times the average income of the council during the three years immediately 
preceding from general rates not exceeding Is. 6d. in the pound of annual value. 


(i) Country Roads Board. With the object of improving the main roads of the 
State, an Act (No. 2415) was passed on 23rd December, 1912, which empowers the 
Governor in Council to appoint a board, to consist of three members. 

The duties of the board are to ascertain by survey and investigation what roads are 
main roads; the nature and extent of the resources of Victoria in metals, minerals, and 
materials suitable for the purposes of road-making and maintenance, and the most 
effective and economical methods for dealing with the same, and for supplying and 
utilising the material in any part of Victoria; the most effective methods of road 
construction and maintenance; what deviations (if any) in existing roads or what new 
roads should be made so as to facilitate communication and improve the conditions of 
traffic ; and to record, publish, and make available for general information the results of 
all such surveys and investigations. The duty of furnishing information that may be 
required is imposed on the municipal authorities. 

The construction of permanent works and the maintenance of main roads are likewise 
to be carried out by the municipalities to the satisfaction of the board. The total cost 
of 'the works, in the first instance, is to be paid by the Treasury, but subsequently 
one-half to two-thirds of the amount expended on permanent works and maintenance 
is to be refunded by the municipalities affected. 

For the construction of developmental or feeder roads to the main road system the 
Developmental Roads Act (No. 2944) was passed in 1918. Under the authority of this 
Act the Country Roads Board is empowered to spend a sum of £500,000 over a period of 
five years on some of the more important roads in the less developed and neglected parts 
of the State. It is intended that a further sum of £1,500,000 for the same purpose will 
be provided later on. The amount expended during the year 1918-19 under this Act 
was £47,562. 

For the purpose of making permanent works, power is given to the Governor in 
Council to issue stock or debentures to the amount of £400,000 a year for five years, and 
the principal and interest are a charge upon the Consolidated Revenue of the State. 
The money so raised is to be placed to the credit of an account to be called “‘ the Country 
Roads Board Loan Account,” which will be debited with all payments made by the 
Treasurer towards the cost of permanent works. A sinking fund of | per cent. per annum 
on half the amount borrowed is authorised to be paid out of the Consolidated Revenue 
until half of the amount borrowed is redeemed. An annual payment to the Treasurer of 
6 per cent. on the amount due by each municipality in respect of permanent works is 
provided for, and the cost of maintenance allocated to each municipality must be paid 
before the Ist July in each year. A special rate, not to exceed 6d. in the £1 on the net 
annual value of ratable property, to meet the cost of permanent works and maintenance, 
may be levied in any ward or riding of a municipality as the council may direct. In the 
event of default of payment by a municipality, the board may levy a rate to meet the 
amount owing. All fees and fines paid under the Motor Car Act, all moneys standing to 
the credit of the Municipal Fees and Fines Trust Fund, all fees paid on the registration 
or renewal of the registration of traction engines, and all fees received by the Crown after 
the 30th June, 1912, under the Unused Roads and Water Frontages Act 1903 (which has 
been incorporated in the Local Government Act 1915), are to be credited to the Country 
Roads Board Fund. 

Up to the 30th June, 1918, there were 6,500 miles of declared main roads, agreed to 
by the councils, and gazetted. The total amount expended during 1918-19 for permanent 
works was £284,734, and for maintenance work £179,133, a total of £463,867. The net 
receipts for the year were £261,655, of which amount the chief items were motor regis- 
tration and license fees, £67,666, unused roads and water frontages license fees, £22,374, 
contributions by municipalities for permanent works, £29,841 ; ditto for maintenance 
works, £82,453 ; and appropriation for maintenance Main Roads Act No. 2986, £50,000. 
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(ii) General and Local Government Expenditure. The gross amount expended 
directly by the State Government of Victoria on roads and bridges was £8,806,565 up to 
the end of June, 1919. The annual expenditure from ordinary revenue by municipalities 
is not returned separately, but is included in Public Works Construction and Maintenance 
(see Section xxvi., Local Government). The subjoined table shews the cost from general 
revenue of municipalities of private streets, roads, etc., and also shews the amounts of 
municipal loan expenditure in 1901 and from 1915 to 1919 :— 


VICTORIA.—EXPENDITURE ON ROADS AND BRIDGES, 1901 AND 1915 TO 1919. 


Formation of Private Roads, 


Annual | Municipal Loan Expenditure. Streets, Lanes, etc.(b) 
Financial Year.(a) | ed 2 —— — io ee 
nt. | Cities, Towns, | | Cities, T , 
Government. | ind Boroughs.| SAie8. | an Boroughs. | Shires. 
£ £ £ £ £ 

1901 ... % ' 72,890 | 16,844 | 12,928 18,829 | 4,521 
LOTS coe -. | 47,898 103,124 40,129 53,365 8,647 
LOG... = 25,651 92,198 44,945 64,481 | 3,543 
LE) Wy oases = al 16,514 41,686 7,279 60,277 | 3,222 
19s .. | 19,782 22,037 19,007 72,506 2,968 

1919 .. a 20,591 | (c) (c) | (c) (c) 

} 


(a) The financial years of Melbourne and Geelong end on the 31st December and the 3lst August 
respectively ; those of all other municipalities on the 30th September. 

(6) Including the cost of flagging, asphalting footpaths, ete. but exclusive of loan expenditure. 

(c) Not available. 


5. Queensland.—In Queensland the construction and maintenance of public roads 
are controlled under a system of local self-government, for the purposes of which the 
whole State is divided into (a) cities, (b) towns, and (c) shires. The duties, rights, and 
responsibilities of the local authorities with regard to roads, streets, and bridges are 
regulated by the Local Authorities Act of 1902 and subsequent amendments. The 
councils are invested with full powers to open, close, divert, or widen streets, roads, and 
bridges, and to make by-laws for the regulation of traffic, ete. The members of the 
councils are elected by the ratepayers, and with the aid of executive officers they under- 
take the supervision and control of all necessary constructions and improvements of 
roads and bridges within their district. The rates which the councils are empowered to 
levy are supplemented by Government grants. Separate returns as to the expenditure 
by towns and shires on roads and bridges are not available, the amounts being included 
in the returns of expenditure on publie works, particulars as to which expenditure may 
be found in Section XXVI., Local Government, hereinafter. 


6. South Australia.—Of the several Australian States, South Australia has by far 
the largest unincorporated area, no less than 88 per cent. of the whole area of the State 
being in this condition. This area is, however, very sparsely populated and much of it 
is entirely unoccupied. The remainder of the State is for purposes of local government 
under the control of Municipal Corporations and District Councils. Under the provisions 
of the District Councils Acts 1914, 1916, and 1918, the Municipal Corporations Acts 1890 
to 1918, and of the Roads Acts 1884 to 1915, the councils are invested with full powers 
as to the opening and making of new streets and roads, and the diverting, altering, or 
increasing the width of existing roads; as to raising, lowering, or altering the ground or 
soil of any street or road; and as to the construction, purchase, and management of 
bridges, culverts, ferries, and jetties. 

(i) Main Roads and District Roads. All the roads in each district are classified 
either as main roads or as district roads. Both classes of roads are under the direct 
control either of Municipal Corporations or of District Councils, but in the case of main 
roads the expenditure on construction and maintenance is chiefly provided for by 
Government grants, which are paid into a Government grants account, while the 
expenditure on district roads is paid for out of general rates, and out of subsidies on the 


amount of such rates granted by the central Government. Under the Main Roads Act 
1915, a number of roads were declared to be main roads. 
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THE GOVERNMENT RAILWAY SYSTEMS OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
AS AT 30TH JUNE, 1919. 
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EXPLANATION OF MAp.—The continuous lines denote the existing railway lines of Australia, the 
heavier lines being the main routes between the capital cities. 


Of the two transontinent lines, 


viz., one 


joining the railwovs of South and Western Australia, 


thus connecting continuously by rvilway Quee nsland, New South Wes, Victoria, South Australia, and 
Western Australia, and one connecting O-dnadatta in South Australia with Katherine in the Northern 


Territory, the former has been constructed. 


and ig shewn 


which is to be deferred for the present, is shewn— - — - —: 


——; while the 


latter, the construction of 


LIST OF PRINCIPAL SECTIONS OF RAILWAYS. 


Miles. 
Townsville to Winton 368 
Townsville to Selwyn 5 DOS 


Rockhampton to Longreach 4264 


Brisbane to Cunnamulla .. 604 
Sydney to Brisbane (27% 
hours) oefiliaye? 
Newcastle to Inverell . 410 
Sydney to Bourke «iil 
. 466 


Sydney to Hay .. 


Miles. 
Sydney to Nimmitabel . 291 
Sydney to Melbourne (173 
hours) : 592 
Adelaide to Melbourne (18 
hours) 483 
Melbourne to Merbein 
Melbourne to Swan Hill 
Melbourne to South Aus- 
tralian border via Murray- 
ville .. an .. 3694 | 


Miles. 

| Adelaide to Broken Hill .. 3343 

| Adelaide to Oodnadatta .. 688 
Port Lincoln to Cape 

Thevenard . 2694 


| 
| 
| 


oe Augusta to Kalgoorlie 


374 hours) 1,0514 
Poth to Laverton 586 
Perth to Meekatharra 600 
Perth to Albany 341 
Hobart to Launceston 133 
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GRAPH SHEWING THE FINANCIAL POSITION OF THE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH, 1860 TO 1919. 
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(See page 672.) 


EXPLANATION OF GRAPH.—In the above diagram the base of each small square represents throughout 


one year. The significance of the vertical height of each square varies, however, according to the nature 
of the several curves. 


In the heavy curve denoting the total capital cost of the railways of the Commonwealth, the vertical 
side of each square denotes £3,000,000, 


In the three lighter curves, representing (i) gross revenue, (ii) working expenses, and (iii) net revenue, 
the vertical height of each small square denotes £400,000. For the curve of average cost per mile open, 


the vertical side of the small square denotes £2,000. The mileage open is shewn by a dotted curve, the 
vertical side of each square representing 800 miles. 


For the curves shewing the percentage of working expenses to gross revenue, and the percentage of 
net revenue to capital cost, see graphs on pages 647 and 648 respectively. 
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GRAPH SHEWING PERCENTAGES OF WORKING EXPENSES TO GROSS REVENUE Or 
GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS OF STATES AND COMMONWEALTH, 1855 TO 1919, 
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(See page 679.) 


EXPLANATION OF GRAPH.—In the above diagram the base of each small square represents throughout 
one year. The vertical side of a small square denotes throughout 10 per cent., the heavy zero lines being 
different for each State and the Commonwealth, with, however, one exception, viz., that the zero line for 
South Australia and Western Australia is identical. 


The curve for New South Wales commences in 1855; that for Victoria commences in 1859 ; that for 
Queensland in 1865 : that for Tasmania in 1872; and that for Western Australia in 1879, these being the 
years in which the Government Railway systems of the several States were inaugurated, 


— - oie aha 
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GRAPH SHEWING PERCENTAGES OF NET REVENUE TO CAPITAL COST OF GOVERNMENT 
RAILWAYS OF STATES AND COMMONWEALTH, 1855 TO 1919. 
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(See page 681.) 


EXPLANATION OF GRAPH.—In the above diagram the base of each small square represents throughout 
one year. The vertical side of a small square denotes 1 per cent., the thick zero lines, however, for each 
State and for the Commonwealth being different. This was necessary to avoid confusion of the curves, | 


Where the curve for any State falls below that State's zero line, loss is indicated, the working expenses 
having exceeded the gross revenue. ‘ 


The curve for New South Wales commences in 1855; that for Victoria commences in 1859 ; that for 


Queensland in 1865 ; that for Tasmania in 1872; and that for Western Avotralia in 1879, these being the 
years in which the Government railway systems of the several States were inaugurated, 


.o°e 
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The total estimated length of streets and roads in the incorporated area in South 
Australia up to the 30th June, 1919, was as follows :— 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—ESTIMATED LENGTH OF ROADS AND STREETS IN THE 
INCORPORATED AREA, 1919. 


Total. 


| 
| | 
Particulars .. “i Ap Woodblocked. | Macadamised. Other. 
| 
| 
| 


Miles 5 at 5e 10 10,529 32,855 
| 


ns 
| 
| 43,394 


(li) Hapenditure by Corporations on Main and District Roads. The following 
table shews the expenditure by municipal corporations on both main and district roads 
for each year from 1915 to 1919 inclusive :— 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—EXPENDITURE BY CORPORATIONS ON STREETS, ROADS 
AND BRIDGES, 1915 TO 1919. 


District Roads. Main Roads Fund. 
Year ended | Expenditure. Receipts. Expenditure. 
30th November— = aie | : : 
Con- Main- From Main | Total Con- Main- 
, struction. , tenance. |Road Grants. OEE _ struction. tenance. 
| | 
ier? >, Hee £ £ £ 
1OTSR. Siimeoliog WY  I4,007' 12,084 | 12,820 | 26 11,502 
1916 .. ae 25,483 | 73,118 | 9,669 | 12,098 | 88 13,679 
OT aro -- | 15,952 | 80,106 | 14,299 | 15,787 | 619 13,073 
19185. .. | 13,983 | 89,657 | 10,490 | 13,033 | 1,990 12,524 
1919 .. re ee &: 3)o 73 el yo aoe 12,466 14,734 | aie 15,263 
| | | | 


(ili) Hapenditure by District Councils on Main and District Roads. The following 
table gives similar information with respect to main and district roads under the control 
of District Councils :— 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—EXPENDITURE BY DISTRICT COUNCILS ON STREETS, 
ROADS, AND BRIDGES, 1915 TO 1919. 


District Roads. Main Roads Fund. 
Year ended | Expenditure. Receipts. | Expenditure. 
30th June. _ Se sn Oats | ‘4 
Cn- Main- From Main Total Con- Main- 
struction. tenance. (Road Grants. i struction. tenance. 
£ eS, a5 2 ag x 
OWS Ge Seni olGco 85,119 114,722 114,781 = 15,571 102,679 
1916 .. ie 41,283 79,515 83,264 84,738 12,493 61,172 
L917, os me 47,357 79,377 109,044 111,567 18,809 72,644 
1918 .. os 62,200 103,219 126,682 126,865 41,319 103,312 
199 vee Es 7 194 108,862 120,635 120,790 28,481 97,991 


7, Western Australia.—In Western Australia the construction, maintenance, and 
management of roads and bridges throughout the State are under the control of 
Municipalities constituted by the Municipal Corporation Acts 1906-1919, and District 
Road Boards constituted by the Road Districts Act 1919. 
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(i) District Roads and Bridges. Under the provisions of the Road Districts Act any 
part of the State, not within a municipality, may be constituted by the Governor in Coun- 
cil into a Road District, under the control of a board of not less than five nor more than 
thirteen members elected by the ratepayers. The board is invested with full powers 
for controlling and managing all roads and bridges within the district, and is empowered 
to make by-laws for the general regulation of traffic, to control the weight of engines 
and machines permitted to cross any bridge or culvert, to regulate the speed limits of 
vehicles, lights to be carried by vehicles, the lighting of streets and roads, and the 
licensing of bicycles and motor cars. A District Road Board may not, however, 
construct any road or street less than sixty-six feet wide without the consent of the 
Minister. The construction of the more important bridges and culverts is generally 
carried out by the Government, the work, after completion, being handed over to the 
Road Board for maintenance. In case of land being required for the purpose of 
constructing a new street or road, or for widening-.an existing street or road, the pro- 
visions of the Public Works Act of 1902 are incorporated in the Road Districts Act. 
A board may levy general rates within its district not exceeding two shillings, nor less 
than ninepence in the £ on the annual ratable value, and, if valued on the basis of 
unimproved values of lands, the general rate must not be over threepence nor under 
one penny in the £ on the capital unimproved value. Boards are also empowered to 
raise loans for works or undertakings orto liquidate existing loans, but the amount of 
such loans must not be greater than seven times the average ordinary revenue of the 
board. For the purpose of paying the interest on money borrowed a board may levy 
a special rate. District Road Boards may also exercise the powers of Drainage Boards 
under the provisions of the Land Drainage Act of 1900. 


(ii) Municipal Streets, Roads, and Bridges. As regards roads, streets, and bridges 
within municipalities, these are under the control of local authorities elected under the 
provisions of the Municipal Corporations Acts 1906-15. The municipal councils are 
invested with full powers for making, maintaining, and managing all streets, roads, and 
bridges within the municipal area, and may request the Governor to declare any such 
land reserved, used, or by purchase or exchange acquired for a street or way, to be a 
public highway, and on such request the Governor may, by notice in the Gazette, 
proclaim such highway absolutely dedicated to the public. 


(iii) Length of Roads, Number of Bridges, and Expenditure on Roads and Bridges. 
The following table gives particulars of the operations of the Road Boards since the 
Ist July, 1913 :— 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—PARTICULARS OF ROADS UNDER CONTROL OF 
DISTRICT ROAD BOARDS, 1914 TO 1918. 


No. of 
Revenue. _ Length of Cleared Roads.(d) | Bridges and 
r ae a Iverts. 
3 roe | SS | ae m7 
Oo .| & . 3 1 uo! k= 
ag ea | 4, Q ety: 
4 n cal A 
3 | ot. eSadbce B | B. | BE EES! $| § 
a4] Se eae ase 3 eX ah SE S5a) 3 og = 
os] 9 Pe] BRS nO 3 ial ae | 25 |/2S8 3 > 
bio | | Hon | Ba a a So | Om |x6o; aA i) 8 
No.)} Sq. m. £ & £ i £ Miles. | Miles.} Miles.) Miles. | No. | N 
1914)112/975,815| 93,705) 63,671 | 46,023 | 208,399 187,800) 19,921 | 4,626 | 3,804 | 28,351e| 731a\ 6 4504 
1915 112 975,815 88,569 27,753 | 47,571 | 163,893 | 193,033) 19,641 4,674 | 4,039 | 28,354a) 761 6,649 
1916 113/975,827 104,345 24,397 | 38,820 | 167,562 | 166,340/ 19,258 4,503 | 5,076 | 28,827a| 760 6.907 
1917|/117 975,828 113,686) 30,226 | 55,383 | 199,295 | 189,177 19,903 | 5,680 | 4,359 | 29,9426) 839d 7,433b 
1918)116/975,830) 116,245] 32,594 | 46,187 195,026 | 206,165) 20,691 | 5,937 | 4,390 | 31,018a| 906a) 7,8174a 
| 


(1) Exclusive of two Boards which have not supplied the information. (b) Exclusive of three B 
(c) Exclusive of four Boards, (d) Approximate a Cotes 
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The following table gives similar information with reference to roads controlled 
by municipalities under the Municipal Corporations Act 1906 :— 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—PARTICULARS OF STREETS, ROADS, AND BRIDGES 
UNDER THE CONTROL OF MUNICIPALITIES, 1914 TO 1914. 


Length of Streets and Boads (a) Revenue. Expenditure, 
Year No 
ended — 
the Zist nni- Paved, Works 6: 
October. i Ag WMectailed. Formed Cleared Not Total From Prom and Lighting 
or only only. Cleared. ° Kates. Grants. Sraprove- and 
Gravelled_ isentée. Watering. 
Miles, Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. z z £ 
1914 23 551 93 257 299 1,193 152,66 123,142 223,095 19,036 
1915 41 570 eZ 254 279 1,195 170,675 19,209 199.729 24,9390 
1916 Bw 590 & 233 2 1,123 166,417 9492 120411 24,952 
1917 ks z& 562 94 244 24 1,128 167.997 TA12 73,981 BAB 
1918 .. 2 BZ 102 241 224 1,120 171715 1370 T3086 235 


(a) Approximate only. 


8. Tasmania.—{i) Construction. 'n Tasmania the cost of construction of roads. 
tracks, and bridges (and in earlier days of streets) has been borne almost entirely by the 
Central Government. 

Up to the Wth June, 1919, the loan expenditure on these works has been £3,493,835. 
In addition, half the proceeds of the sale of land has formed a Crown Lands Fund for 
the construction of roads to new holdings. Under this provision £639,111 has been 
expended. This fund has in recent years more than met the demands on it, and 
expenditure therefrom since 1918 has been limited to £10,000 annually, the balance 
being used for redemption of debt. 


ROADS, STREETS, TRACKS, AND BRIDGES—EXPENDITURE ON CONSTRUCTION, 


Expenditure. New-road Mileage. 
ea i _ 2 > = ek New 
Period Crown : 
leans. | Lands Cleared Metalled 
£ £ Miles. Mile © Xo. 

Total up to 31st December, 1902 -. 1,932,919 332,545  .. 

Yearly average— : 
1902-7 a PP 2; 20,611 26,845 103 2% | ii 
1907-11 a PT ve 92416 21,946 WS 105 13 
1911-15 ot ae aE 199,720 18,233 234 208 wD 
1915-19 oe a sk 105,097 6,136 94 113 49 

Year1912-19.. ae 90,101 6,995 $1 89 36 

Total to 20th June, 1919 .. -- 3,493,835 639,111 a = le ord 


The total length of roads at the end of 1919 may be taken as approximately 12,000 
miles, of which about half is metalled or gravelled. 
(a) Maintenance. The maintenance of roads and bridges is undertaken by the 
with some assistance from the Central Government, chiefly by way of 
subsidy. Under the Aid to Road Bates Act £11,000 are distributed annually among the 
in proportion as the cost of maintenance falls on their resources. Under 
eas age oc ced cetiaall SEDAN ae orcichoaee 
Consolidated Revenue, which, with the addition cf the Motor Tax, less 45 per cent., made 
a total of £13,000 available in 1919, this amount, with a contribution from municipalities, 
being expended on the upkeep of main roads. The work is carried out in most cases by 
under the general direction of an Advisory Board, on which the- 
Government, the municipalities, and the motorists are all represented. The Government 
also provides for repair of the more important bridges and for emergency work. 
202 
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The municipal expenditure on roads (excluding Hobart and Launceston streets) 
is practically supplied by the road rate, which must by law be between sixpence and 
eighteen pence in the pound of annual value. The average road rate actually collected 
has slightly increased from 10.7 pence in the pound in 1908 (the first year of the present 
municipalities) to 11.6 pence in the pound in 1918. 


EXPENDITURE ON MAINTENANCE OF ROADS AND BRIDGES IN MUNICIPALITIES 
(EXCLUDING HOBART AND LAUNCESTON). 


| From Municipal Road 


Year. Wahas From State Revenue. 
i £ 
1908 a ms A ra 42,240 17,339 
Average 1909-12 .. op fd 48,759 19,259 
Average 1913-17 .. 55,722 20, 12% 
1918 58,626 23,062 
1919 (a) 29,986 


(a) Not available. 


§ 2. Railways. 
(A) General. 


1. Introduction.—In the issues of the Commonwealth Year Book, Nos. 1-7, the 
statistics of all Government railway systems were treated under the head of Government 
Ratlways. In the following issues, Nos. 8 to 12, the greater part of those statistics 
relating to State-owned lines was dealt with separately from those under the control 
of the Commonwealth Government. This arrangement is continued in the present issue. 
The State railways are referred to throughout as “State” and the Commonwealth 
railways as “ Federal” railways. There is, however, a summary of the working of the 
Federal and States’ railways in part (E) of the present section. 


2, Railway Statistics.—In some of the earlier issues of the Year Book will be found a 
condensation of the report issued in 1909 by the Commonwealth Statistician to the 
Minister for Home Aflairs on the subject of The Desirability of Improved Statistics of 
Government Railways in Australia (see Year Book No. 7, page 598). 


3. Railway Communication in the Commonwealth—An account of the progress 
in railway construction in Australia since the opening of the first line in 1854 will be 
found in Year Book No. 6, p- 681. In the eastern, south-eastern, and southern parts of 
Australia there now exists a considerable network of railway lines converging from the 
various agricultural, pastoral and mining districts towards the principal ports, which 
are themselves connected by systems of lines running approximately parallel to the 
coast. These are shewn on the map on page 645. In the east, lines radiating from 
Cairns, Townsville, Rockhampton, Brisbane, and Sydney extend inland in various 
directions for distances ranging up to over 600 miles; in the south-east there are 
numerous lines, those in Victoria converging towards Melbourne, while others in New 
South Wales have their terminus in Sydney; in the south there are four main lines, 
with numerous branches, running from Melbourne, while from Adelaide one main line, 
with several branches to the coastal towns, runs inland in a northerly direction for a 
distance of nearly 700 miles, and another line runs in a south-easterly direction to various 
ports, meeting the main line from Melbourne on the border of South Australia and 
Victoria near Serviceton. The South Australian and Victorian railway systems also 
meet on the border at two other points, one near Pinnaroo, and the other at Rennick 
near Mount Gambier. By the opening, in 1917, of the Trans-Australian railway from 
Port Augusta to Kalgoorlie, through communication by rail was established between 
the eastern States and the Western Australian railway system. The main interstate 
line (indicated by a heavier line in the map), which permits of direct communication 
between the five capital cities—Brisbane, Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, and Perth— 
covers a distance from end to end of 3,474.65 miles or 3,479.67 miles via Newcastle. 
The scheduled time for the journey from Brisbane to Perth is six days and forty-seven 
minutes. In the opposite direction the journey is scheduled to occupy five days, eighteen 
hours and forty minutes. Both of these are the times taken over all. 
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P i the following tables particulars are given of the gauges of lines, changing stations 
an uration of stops thereat, arrival and departure times, distances and average speeds 
on the journey from Brisbane to Perth, and vice versa :-— 


BRISBANE TO PERTH. 


| 
| 
| 


| Times. | | | ox = 
Gauge | Terminal or | —| Day 20 Ss 3 | Aver- 
of | Changing | on | Actual) S822) 28 og | age 
Tie: Sicisianee | Journey. | Time. | 8229 He |— 8 _& | Speed. 
ec ee Depa @ | ESs3| £2 | $284] © 
| | |AnSa| 4A | sage 
| | | 
| | | 
ft. in h.m. | hom il il 
Brisbane .. | “= | 8.5 a.m. | Monday.. : ieee pene pegs Pee 
3 6 | Waillangarra 5.55 p.m.| 6.17 p.m. = ae 9 50|- 0 22 223.46 223.46 | 22.72 
4 8] Sydney .. | 11.25a.m.| 7.25p.m.| Tuesday. |17 8| 8 00 | c497.38| 720.84 | 29.03 
4 8 Albury -- | 7.23 a.m.| 7.47 a.m. Wednesday 11 58 0 24 401.62 | 1 122.46 33.56 
5 3 | Melbourne | 12.51 p.m. 430pm.)_,, | 5 4] 339 | 190.50 | 1,212.96 | 37.60 
5 3 | Adelaide | 9.55 a.m.|10.45 a.m. | Thursday | 1755 | 050 | 483.05 | 1,796.01 | 26.96 
5 8 | Terowie .. | 3.40p.m.| 410p.m.|_,, 455) 030 | 139.81 | 1.935.892 | 28.44 
38 6 | Port Augusta) 10.5 p.m./10.40 p.m. | oA | 5355) O 35 119.33 2,055.15 20.17 
4 8% Kalgoorlie.. ,€10.23 a.m.| 3.25 p.m. | Saturday of tee O02) 1,051.30 3,106.45 | 28.25 
ah Om) Peckhia asa i6inolam) ee 4= Sund 15 27|--— __| ’373.22 | 3'479.67 | 24.1 
| Sunday 27 | 373.22 | 3,479.67 | 24.16 
Total .. 125 25/1922 |3,479.67| — | 27.74. 


PERTH TO BRISBANE. 


| | Ti | | oe 
Gauge | Terminal or | sae Day 3 | 3 A 
a —— | gys De csi ver- 
of Changing | { on | Actual o& ae 3 3) 8 age 
Line. Stations. | | | Journey. | Time. | Bane Ba = Edi Speed 
| Arr Dep.. | (a) | ('5S48| $2 | $28' | @ 
|Anoe| & HASA 
ft. in | h.m. | h. m. | miles, | miies. | m.p.h. 
Perth oe — 10.0 p.m. | Monday.. | | eee 
3 6 | Kalgoorlie.. | 1.30 p.m. | 2.15p.m. | Tuesday | 15 30 | 0 45 373,22 373.22 | 24.08 
4 83] Port Augusta) 5.0 a.m. | 8.85a.m. | Thursday | 3715 | 3 35 1,051.20 | 1,424.52 | 28.22 
3 6) Terowie 2.46 p.n. | 3.16 p.m. Bs 6: LIE 030 119.33 | 1,543 85 | 19.30 
5 3 | Adelaide | 7.50 p.m. | 8.30 p.m. ae | 484] 0 40 139.81 | 1,683.56 | 30,62 
5 3 | Melbourne | 1.3 pm.| 5.0 p.m.| Friday .. | 16 3 3 57 483.05 | 2,166.71 | 30.10 
5 3 | Albury 10.21 p.m. /10.40 p.m. | x tenet al NO} 19. 190.50 | 2,357.21 | 35.61 
4 Sh Sydney .. |10.45 a.m. | 3.30 p.m. | Saturday | 12 5 4 45 401.62 | 2,758.83 | 33.24 
4 81) Wallangarra | 9.5 a.m. | 9.30 a.m. | Sunday | L7 3b | O25 c197.38 | 3,256.21 | 28.29 
3 6 | Brisbane 6.40 p.m. | — A | 910 | — 223.46 | 3,479.67 | 24.38 
| Total .. |123 44 | 14 56 [3,179.67 = 28.12 
| } | 
(a) The days here given are for the purposes of time table interpretation. They are not the only 
days on which the service is provided. (b) Inclusive of stops between changing stations. (c) Runs 
via Newcastle. (d) 11.53 a.m, on Mondays, 


The time allowed for the journey from Port Augusta to Kalgoorlie, 37 hours 
13 minutes (actual), gives an average speed of 28.25 miles per hour throughout inclusive 
of stoppages. Exclusive of stoppages, which aggregate slightly under three hours, the 
average speed is about 30.72 miles per hour. In the opposite direction the gross time is 
37 hours 15 minutes (actual), which gives an average speed of 28.22 miles per hour. 
Exclusive of stoppages, which aggregate about 3 hours 10 minutes, the average speed is 
30.84 miles per hour. 

The average speed inclusive of all stops is 24.03 miles per hour on the journey from 
Brisbane to Perth, and 25.12 miles per hour on the return journey. 

The longest railway journey which can be undertaken in’ Australia, on one 
continuous line of railway, is from Longreach in Queensland to Meekatharra in Western 
Australia, a total distance of 4,760.16 miles. 

In Western Australia there is a connected system of main or trunk lines between 
the ports of the State and the agricultural, pastoral, and mining districts, while there are 
also two short lines, one on the north-west, the other on the south coast, which are 
unconnected with the main system. In the northern parts of Queensland and in the 
Northern Territory there are also several disconnected lines running inland from the 
more important ports. In Tasmania the principal towns are connected by a system of 
lines, and there are also, more especially in the western districts, several lines which have 


been constructed for the purpose of opening up mining districts. 
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4, Standard Times in Australia—In Year Book No. 12, p. 630, particulars are viven 
in regard to standard times now in use in the Australian States, and an explanation is 
made as to the mode in which the difference of time between Adelaide and Perth is dealt 
with on the Trans-Australian Railway. Owing to limits of space it has not been possible 
to repeat this information in the present volume. 


5. Non-conformity of Gauge.—With but few exceptions, all the railway lines in the 
Commonwealth open for general traffic are now owned and managed by the respective 
States in whose territory they run, or by the Commonwealth Government ; but, 
unfortunately for the purpose of interstate traffic, the construction of the various 
systems in different parts of Australia has proceeded without uniformity of gauge. In 
1846 Mr. Gladstone, then Colonial Secretary, recommended in a despatch to the Governor 
of New South Wales that the 4-ft. 84-in. gauge should be adopted. In 1850, however, 
the engineer to the Sydney Railroad and Tramway Company strongly advocated the 
adoption of the 5-ft. 3-in. gauge, and in 1852 an Act-was passed making it compulsory 
that all railways in New South Wales should be constructed to the wider gauge, the 
Governors of Victoria and South Australia being duly advised of the step that had been 
taken. In 1852, however, the company mentioned having changed its engineer, also 
changed its views as to the gauge question, and in the following year succeeded in 
obtaining the repeal of the Act of 1852 and in securing the passing of another, under the 
provisions of which the narrower gauge was made imperative. This step was taken 
without the concurrence of the other States concerned, and a considerable amount of 
ill-feeling arose, especially in Victoria, where two private companies had already placed 
large orders for rolling stock to be constructed to the broad gauge originally chosen. The 
result was that it was decided in Victoria to adhere to the 5-ft. 3-in. gauge as the 
standard gauge for the State, while the Sydney Railroad and Tramway Company proceeded 
with the construction of its lines to the 4-ft. 8}-in. gauge, and these two gauges have 
since been adhered to as the standard gauges of the respective States. The Queensland 
Government had, at the outset, adopted a gauge of 3-ft. 6-in. as being best suited to the 
requirements of the colony, and has since adhered to that gauge throughout the State, 
so that all goods requiring conveyance into New South Wales or vice versa have to be 
transhipped at the boundary between the two States. In June, 1914, however, the 
Queensland Government purchased two short lengths of line laid on a 2-ft. gauge. In 
South Australia the 5-ft. 3-in. gauge was adopted, but in 1870, on the grounds 
of economy, the 3-ft. 6-in. gauge was introduced, and many of the lines in South Australia 
have been constructed with that gauge. The interstate line between Adelaide and 
Melbourne was opened as a through route in January, 1887, and is of the 5-ft. 3-in. gauge 
throughout. At the 30th June, 1919, of the 2,289.98 miles of State Government railways 
in South Australia 1,209.59 miles were of 3-ft. 6-in. gauge, exclusive of 477.96 miles of 
the same gauge from Port Augusta to Oodnadatta belonging to the Federal Government. 
In the Northern Territory the line from Darwin to Katherine, 199.56 miles in length, 
is of 3-ft. 6-in. gauge. In Western Australia the 3-ft. 6-in. gauge was also adopted. 
In Tasmania the first line made had a gauge of 5-ft. 3-in., but it was converted 
in 1887 to 3-ft. 6-in., which, with the exception of three short lines with a 2-ft. gauge, 
is the present gauge of the Government and most of the privately-owned lines. It 
was recognised in both these States that the construction of railways was essential to 
their proper development, but as their financial resources would not bear a heavy initial 
expenditure in connexion with the establishment of railway lines, it was decided to 
adopt the narrow gauge. In Victoria, short lengths of light railways have been 
constructed to a gauge of 2-ft. 6-in. of an aggregate length of 121.90 miles, 


6. Interstate Communication.—Until the railway systems of the eastern States 
were connected at the common boundaries, the inconvenience of non-conformity of gauge 
was not felt. Since then, however, the necessary transhipments of both passengers and 
goods have been a source of increasing trouble, delay, and expense. On the 14th June, 1883, 
a railway bridge over the River Murray at Wodonga was opened for traffic, and railway 
communication was then established between Melbourne and Sydney. On the 19th 
January, 1887, the last section of the Victorian line to Serviceton, on the South Australian 
border, was completed, and a junction was thus effected with the South Australian line 
to Adelaide. On the 16th January, 1888, a junction was effected between the New 
South Wales and Queensland lines at Wallangarra, but there was still a break in the 
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line from Sydney at the Hawkesbury River, thirty-six miles from Sydney. This last 
link was, however, completed on the lst May, 1889, by the opening of the Hawkesbury 
River bridge, 2,900 feet in length, and railway communication was thus established 
between the four capital cities, Brisbane, Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide. 


By the opening of the Trans-Australian railway, to which reference has already 
been made, Western Australia is now linked to the other States, and an unbroken line of 
communication established from one side of the continent to the other. The construction, 
moreover, of lines decided upon, and in some cases already made, connecting Victoria 
with the Riverina district in New South Wales and with the wheat-growing districts 
of South Australia, will undoubtedly facilitate interstate exchange and will allow the 
produce of inland areas to find its natural outlet at the nearest port. 


7. Unification of Gauge.—The development of the railway systems of the Common- 
wealth has shewn that the adoption of different gauges on the main lines in the several 
States was a serious error. As already mentioned, the extra cost, delay, and incon- 
venience incurred by the necessity of transferring through-passengers and goods af 
places where there are breaks of gauge are becoming more serious as the volume of 
business increases. As an indication of the extra cost thus involved, the junction charges 
on interstate traffic between New South Wales and Victoria range from Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. 
per ton. 


Although the cost of alteration to a uniform gauge would be great, many propositions 
have from time to time been put forward with the object of securing such a gauge, and 
attention has been drawn to the importance of the unification of gauges before further 
expenditure on railway construction is incurred by the States. The problem is, 
however, one which is by no means easy of solution, and the difficulties are increased 
by the introduction of what may be called questions of local or State policy. 


The first question that naturally arises in considering the problem is as to which 
gauge should be adopted as the universal gauge of the Commonwealth. As regards State 
Government railways, the 4-ft. 84-in. gauge has a mileage of 4,784.58, all in New South 
Wales; Victoria and South Australia have a combined mileage of 5,148.01 of 5-ft. 3-in, 
gauge; while New South Wales, Queensland, South Australia, and Western Australia have 
together 10,228.01 miles of 3-ft. 6-in. gauge. In addition, the Commonwealth Government 
has (i) of 4-ft. 84-in. gauge 4.94 miles in the Federal Territory, 597.36 miles in South 
Australia, and 453.94 miles in Western Australia, and (ii) of 3-ft. 6-in. gauge 477.96 miles 
in South Australia, and 199.56 miles in the Northern Territory. By far the greater 
part of the mileage of private railways open for general traffic has also been constructed 
to the 3-ft. 6-in. gauge. The mere question of preponderance of mileage, therefore, 
indicates the 3-ft. 6-in. gauge for adoption. But this question is obviously subordinate 
to those involving engineering and economic considerations. Thus, the relative efficiency 
from the widest point of view, the relative costs of alterations of the permanent way 
and rolling stock, of carrying capacity and speed, that is to say, questions of a technical 
nature about which figures are not available, enter into the grounds for decision. 


Many conferences on the subject of the unification of gauge have taken place from 
time to time both between the Railways Commissioners and also between the Premiers 
of the States concerned, and references to these conferences have been made in previous 
issues of the Year Book (see No. 11, pp. 657-8). A conference between the engineers 
of the Commonwealth and States Railways was held in Melbourne in August, 
1918. Much consideration was given to the devices to deal with the break-of-gauge 
question, which had been submitted to the conference, but all of them failed to meet the 
requirements of the conditions laid down by the conference in order to ensure both safety 


and celerity of action in train working. 


In June, 1920, a conference took place at Sydney between the Commonwealth and 
State Railway Engineers. Four proposals were dealt with, of which the third was 
considered the most satisfactory compromise for present conditions of traffic. This 
proposal favored the conversion of existing lines between the capitals and the construction 
of such new lines as are advisable, to the 4-ft. 8}-in. gauge, the cost of which was 
estimated at £26,581,000, of which £8,154,000 would be for new line construction. 
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In July, 1920, a conference took place at Melbourne between the Commonwealth 
and State representatives of three Governments, and a decision was arrived at under 
which a committee, consisting of two experts from abroad and an Australian representative 
not connected with the Railways, was to consider the whole question of gauge unification 
and report to the various Governments concerned as to the best course to be adopted. 


8. Rolling Stock Gauges.—Allied to the question of the gauges of the railways of 
Australia is that of the rolling stock gauges which are in use, the rolling stock gauge being 
the maximum transverse dimensions to which the rolling stock may be constructed. In 
the following table will be found particulars of the rolling stock gauges, together with 
maximum length and weights of vehicles, at present in use on the Government railways, 
State and Federal :-— 


STATE AND FEDERAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS.—ROLLING STOCK GAUGES 
IN USE, 1919. 


PASSENGER ROLLING STOCK. 


Maximum Rolling Stock Gauge. 


Railway. Gann ot — ; = are 
+ | swaaen, | Halgpt above] eng |Z 

rt. dm: ft. in ft. in. ft. in. % oo 4g. 
New South Wales 4 81) 9 8 14 0 74 43) 44 2 1 
Victoria 5 3 1.10.0 144 2 | 74 13) 4716 0 
oe B16 ei hTs OF 10 4} 3l 8 8 1l 0 
Queensland 3.6 9 4 12 9 63 5 26.17 0 
a a | 2 0 6 3% 10 0 22. | a 
South Australia 5 3 | 10 4} 14 13 74 13) 4011 0 
2° 9 43 121 62 6 | 2418 0 
Western Australia a a 3 6 8 10 12 7 61 8 3110 0 
Tasmania i 2 ee Lee, CO 8 6 |, 12,5, | »@4..0 30 0 0 
- }20}66)| 10 0 30.2 | 510 1 

Federal— 
Trans-Australian.. ee 4 8/10 6 l4 6 78 9% | 560 0 0 
Northern Territory .. ot = 8 eee) ts $3) 6" (7tbin 
Oodnadatta .| 3 6]10 2 | 12 4 | 33 6 |11 0 0 

| | 
Goons Roiiine Stock. 
Maximum Rolling Stock Gauge. Maximum— 
Railway. be pereye oe Fiat i'y 
. eight r ‘ 
| Width. | "fiail Level. | overall, | 78 | Capacity. 
fi. in. | ft. in. | fe. in in. ves. ; 
New South Wales 4 81) 9 8 | 13 6 60 i 30 10 5 40 0 % 
Victoria 5 3 | 9 7H] 18 7 55 44 | 2013 1)30 0 0 
. As 26 | 6 8% 9 7} 27 32) 712 24) 10 0 0 
Queensland. . 2 168 0 12 0 45 6 | 11,10,.0 | 21-2850 
© ve 20) jo 66 9 0 22. 0 4 LO; O05) 16.0.0 
South Australia 5 3 | 10 0} 12 103 4306 ol al6. 0), O30 9a) act) 
i 3 6 8 6 12 1 38) 95} IL 160,126. 0.0 
Western Australia 3.6 8 8 12 6 44 9 | 1718 0| 27 0 0 
Tasmania 3.6 8 6 reo 4010 | 12 5 0| 30 0 0 
” 2 0 6 0 6 6 27 0 515 2/|20 0 9 
Federal— 

Trans-Australian . 4, 8F/] 10 6 14 6 45 0 115 0 0)|40 0 0 
Northern Territory 3 6 9 4 IZ 9 32 6 6 0 0/10 0 0 
Oodnadatta 3 6 |} 10 2 12 4 18 0 O° OF 304912 S00 


In the above tables the transverse dimensions given are not necessarily those of one 
particular vehicle, but are the greatest employed on any vehicle. 


tee 
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It will be observed that the dimensions adopted by the Federal Government for the 
Trans-Australian Railway are in excess of those at present in use on the 5-ft. 3-in. gauge 
lines of Victoria and South Australia, and the 4-ft, 83-in. gauge lines of New South Wales 
It is, however, the intention of the latter State to adopt the Federal standard as soon 
as possible, and with that end in view a commencement has been made in the Sydney 
suburban area in the enlargement of bridges, tunnels, buildings and platforms to enable 
the larger rolling stock to be employed. The question of standard couplings on the 
New South Wales lines is also receiving attention. 


9. Mileage Open for Traffic.—In all the States of the Commonwealth the principle 
that the control, construction, and maintenance of the railways should be in the hands 
of the Government has long been adhered to, excepting in cases presenting unusual 
circumstances. In various parts of the Commonwealth, lines have been constructed and 
managed by private companies, but at the present time nearly the whole of the railway 
traffic in the Commonwealth is in the hands of the various State Governments or of the 
Commonwealth Government. A large proportion of the private lines which are at 
present running have been laid down for the purpose of opening up forest lands, 
mining districts, or sugar areas, and are not generally used for the conveyance of 
passengers or the public conveyance of goods. (See (F) Private Railways, hereinafter.) 


Mileage of Government and Private Lines, 1855 to 1919. The subjoined table shews 
the mileage of Commonwealth Government, State Government, and private lines open 
for traffic (exclusive of sidings and cross-overs) in each State at different periods since 
the inauguration of railways in Australia in 1854 up to the year 1919. The railway 
mileage given for each State includes both Commonwealth and State Government railways 
in that State, and in this table and in those on the following page, is estimated from 
the geographic point of view and not from that of ownership. The figures from 1855 
to 1881 are given to the end of the calendar year; the later figures are to the end of 
the financial year ended on the 30th June, unless otherwise stated, excepting the mileages 
for private lines, which are in most cases taken for the calendar year :— 


GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE RAILWAYS.—MILEAGE OPEN, 1855 TO 1919. 
= | : : 


| tees Z . Ife | as- eral = Nee 
Year. | N.S.W. | Victoria.; Q’land. | S. Aust. |W. Aust. | Pry thee Nor. Ter. C’ wealth. 


| 


| 


Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. | Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. 
1p5-.. Vs 14 D5 ees eal ee i AE 231 
NS Gilmeers 73 114 50 | 56 a ats) oe oe 243 
UST eel soos 216°) 218 133 12 45 we si 1,042 
iNeyew ee 1,040 | 1,247 800 845 92 168 a ae 4,192 
1890-1 2,263) 23765 || 2,205 | 1,666 6566 4256) .. 145 | 10,123 
1900-1 2,926 | 3,238 | 2,904 1,736 1,984 (NSE 145 | 13,551 
1910-11 4,027 | 3,574 | 4,390 1,993 3,208 675 ere 145 | 18,012 


| 146 | 20,5293 
146 | 22,2631 
146 | 23,7733 
199} 24,769 
1994, 25,264} 
1994) 25,657 


1913-14 | 4,246 | 3,886 | 5,213 | 2,357 | 3,910| 7663 
1914-15 | 4,439 | 3,9363| 5,4491| 2,955 | 4,553 7794 
1915-16 | 4,4913| 4,1523) 6,4524| 3,060} | 4,7073| 7581 
1916-17 | 4,7812| 4,1764| 6,7024| 3,2412 | 4,8784| 78332 
1917-18 | 5,025 | 4,2223) 6,7694) 3,356 | 4,9041| 7813 
1918-19 | 5,170 | 4,2601) 6,8414| 3,404 | 4,9653) 811 


Sr Ot Or Gt OUD 


The line between Goolwa‘and Port Elliot was opened in 1854 as a horse tramway, but now forms 
4 part of the railway system. 6b To the 31st December, 1891. ec To the 31st December, 1901. 


It will be seen from the above table that the rate of construction up to the year 1871 
was very slow, the average annual length of lines opened from 1861 to 1871 being only 
80 miles for the whole Commonwealth. By the middle of the following decade, however, 
the principal mountain ranges had been crossed, and the work of construction could be 
proceeded with at a greater rate, and at a less cost per mile. A great period of activity 
was from 1881 to 1891, when the average annual length opened for traffic was 593 miles 
for the whole Commonwealth ; the corresponding figures for the periods from June, 1891, 
to June, 1901, and from June, 1901, to June, 1911, were 343 and 446 miles respectively. 
Since June, 1911, the average annual length opened for traffic has been 765 miles. 
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10. Comparative Mileage of Government and Private Lines, 1919.—The subjoined 
table shews for each State (a) the length of lines owned by the State Government, and by 
the Cominonwealth Government in that State, all of which lines are open for general use 
by the public, (b) the length of private lines available for general use by the public, and 
(c) the length not so available. The mileages specified in the case of Government lines 
are to the 30th June, 1919; those given for private lines are as nearly as possible to the 
3lst December, 1918 :— 


GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE RAILWAYS.—MILEAGE OF GOVERNMENT 
LINES, OF PRIVATE LINES AVAILABLE FOR GENERAL TRAFFIC, AND 
OF PRIVATE LINES NOT SO AVAILABLE, 1918-19. 


x re > fi —_ dur “ea | > Vv 
- Gov seni Lines | ey —— tae — | Tastee 
State or Territory. _available for! General for Special Total. 
State. Federal. General Traffic. Purposes 
Traffic. only. 
Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. 
New South Wales 4,824.67 7 184.32 5,008.99 160.83 5,169.82 
Victoria os 4,189.52 er 24.94 4,214.46 46.12 4,260.58 
Queensland Re 5,469.45 ot 440.85 5,910.30 | 931.11 6,841.41 
South Australia 2,289.98 1,075.32 33.80 3,399.10 5.00 | 3,404.10 
Western Australia 3,538.23 453.94 278.35 4,270.52 | 694.96 4,965.48 
Tasmania 5 601.54 ee 162.86 764.40 46.63 811.03 
Federal Territory as 4.94 as 4.94 eo 4.94 
Northern Territory Hee 199.56 ¥ 199.56 = 199 56 


Total .- | 20,918.39; 1,733.76 1,125.12 | 23,772.27 | 1,884.65 | 25,656.92 


11. Comparative Railway Facilities in Different States and Territories, 1919.—The 
relations to populations and areas respectively of the mileage of line open to the public 
for general traffic (including both Government and private lines) on the 30th June, 
1919, are shewn in the subjoined statement for each State, the Federal and Northern 
Territories, and also for the Commonwealth :— 


GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE RAILWAYS.—COMPARISON OF RAILWAY 
FACILITIES IN DIFFERENT STATES AND TERRITORIES, 1919. 


Mileage of Railway. 


: ‘ Population, a “+ = 
State or Territory. 30th June, Area. > 
1919. ‘+ Wer 1,000 of | Fer 1,000 
fopulation. : Santi. 
: Number. Sq. miles. | Miles. Miles. 
New South Wales .. ria 1,963,203 | 309,432 2.63 16.71 
Victoria .. os or 1,467,188 87,884 2.90 48.48 
Queensland. . aA ws 712,829 670,500 | 9.60 10.20 
South Australia a Saal 455,944 380,070 | 7.47 8.96 
Western Australia .. sy fue oe ee0 le OT G,020i= 15.36 5.09 
Tasmania .. a8 aah} 210,881 26,215 3.85 30.94 
Federal Territory .. at 2,357 940 2.10 5.26 
Northern Territory .. Es | 4,921 |» 523,620 | 40.55 0.38 
Commonwealth ue 5,140,543 2,974,581 4.99 8.63 


12. Classification of Lines according to Gauge, 1918-19.—The subjoined table gives 
a classification, according to gauge, of the total mileage, exclusive of sidings and cross- 
overs, of (i) Commonwealth Government railways, given in the State or Territory in 
which situated; (ii) State Government railways; (iii) Private railways open to the 
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public for general traffic ; and (iv) Private lines open for special purposes. Particulars of 
Government railways are up to the 30th June, 1919, of private railways open for general 
traffic to the 3lst December, 1918, and of private railways open for special purposes to the 
31st December, 1918, as nearly as possible. 


GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE RAILWAYS.—CLASSIFICATION ACCORDING TO 


GAUGE, 1918-19. 


| Route Mileage haying a Gauge of — 
State or Territory | een 
in which situated. | | | | | 5 
|5 ft. 3 in. /4 ft. 8} in./3 ft. 6 in.| 3 ft. 0 in.|2 ft. 6 in. | 2 ft. 0 in.| 1 ft. 8 in. 
| | | | | 
FEDERAL RatLways. 
Miles. Miles. Miles. | Miles. Miles, Miles. Miles. Miles. 
South Australia.. She 597.36 477.96 | a 5 sig 1,075.32 
Western Australia | ss 453.94 | 453.94 
Federal Territory | ie 4.94 | $3 | 4.94 
Northern Territory 199-56 | | | 199.56 
Total | 1,056.24 | 677.52 | 1,733.76 
State Raimways. 
2 i . 
New South Wale a 4,784.58 40.09 | | shat | | 4,824.67 
Victoria -. | 4,067.62 ca | a |. 121.90 gran | 4,189.52 
Queensland Ea 5,440.10 | -- | 29.35 | 5,469.45 
South Australia 1,080.39 1,209.59 | | x. | 27 
Western Australia a 3,538.23 | ap | . | | 3,53 ze 
Tasmania 3 577.96 | OO | | 23.58 | 601.54 
Total 5,148.01 | 4,784.58 10,805.97 | | 121.90 | 52.93 | 20,913.39 
PRIVATE RAILWAYS OPEN FOR GENERAL TRAFFIC. 
New South Wales | ran | 76.40 36.67 aod | 5 26.25 | rat 
Victoria ara 13. ae “* 4 5 | ee | : 
Queensland : a | | 253.22 “| 7.00 | 180.63 Ass 
South eee | pores are | c oe peaiey 
Western Australia | 278. 35 | 20 , 
Tasmania | | 152.87 | : | 9.99 | tee? 
Total | 58.94! 76.40) 754.91) 11.00] 7.00! 216.87 | ) biaet2 
| | | | | 
Private RAILWAYS OPEN FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES. 
| 57.3 | | ; 160.83 
New South Wales | 3s 157.33 3.50 | oad ave | Hea | | hee 
Victoria Sn 28'83 i Meee 2O MN ca ec 3.00 | ve | tees 
Queensland | Od 202.97 | 10,00 ie st | Ba 
South Australia... | Ae a | Bo ome 2s00 604.96 
Westera Australia — | 616.9 | Tee Wee 
Tasmania | 31.63 | 00 | é | 
; | lene ; 
Total ere | 28.83 | ; 157.33 | 855.06 | 4,29 10.00 801.14 28.00 1,884.65 
ALL RAILWAYS. 
| | [paar wale 26.250) Oa 5,169.82 
Neyeommaiwale ene 7) agen ergo.) | 18.00 e 4,260.58 
Victoria osu nb alee ; 700 | 928.12 | 6,841.41 
‘ .. | 5,896.29 Ps 17.00 12 Ht) ; 
on ee 721.35 | | 5.00 i 3,404.10 
South Australia 1,080.39 597.36 | 1, ay | ae | ee onion Pages 
Western Australia 38 453.94 | Ecce 48.57 | “811.08 
Jessie as ee al | Be: Bt 4.94 
Federal Territory 4.9 199.56 | | ve | 199.56 
Northern Territory Bs | ‘ | | | | 
x a | 29 | 38. ,070.94 28.00 | 25,656.92 
GRAND TOTAL 5,235.78 | 6,074.55 pbs 15.29 | 138.90 1,07 
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(B) Federal Railways. 


1. General.—On the Ist January, 1911, the Commonwealth Government took over 
the Northern Territory from the South Australian Government, and at the same time 
the railways from Darwin to Pine Creek, in the Northern Territory, and from Port 
Augusta to Oodnadatta, in South Australia, came under its control. Subsequently, the 
construction of a transcontinental line from Port Augusta, in South Australia, to 
Kalgoorlie, in Western Australia, was undertaken by the Commonwealth Government, 
while a line has been constructed in the Federal Territory, connecting Canberra with 
the New South Wales railway system at Queanbeyan. In 1917 an Act was passed by 
which all the Federal railways are vested in a Commissioner. 


2. Trans-Australian Railway (Kalgoorlie to Port Augusta)—A Federal Act passed 
in 1907 provided for the expenditure of a sum of £20,000 for a preliminary survey of a 
railway line connecting Western Australia with the-eastern States. This survey was 
commenced in 1908, and completed in March, 1909. The route via Tarcoola was, 
for several reasons, chosen in preference to that ria Gawler Range and Fowler's Bay. 
The estimated cost of construction and equipment of the line on the basis of a 4-ft. 8}-in. 
gauge, from Port Augusta in South Australia to Kalgoorlie in the Western Australian 
goldfields, a distance of 1,063 miles, was £4,045,000. In September, 1911, a Bill was 
introduced into the Commonwealth Parliament to authorise the construction of the line, 
and it became law in December following. In South Australia an Act was passed enabling 
the Commonwealth to acquire lands for the railway in South Australia not exceeding 
one-eighth of a mile wide on either side of the line, but no town lands are to be included 
at any time. In Western Australia, an Act was also passed by which all necessary lands 
are to be granted to the Commonwealth for railway purposes. A Railway Construction 
Department was created by the Federal Government to carry out the work, which was 
commenced at Port Augusta in September, 1912. On 12th September the ceremony 
of cutting the first sod was performed at Port Augusta by the Governor-General, Lord 
Denman, in the presence of a representative gathering, and on the 12th February, 1913, 
a like ceremony was performed at Kalgoorlie by the Prime Minister of the Commonwealth 
(the Right Hon. Andrew Fisher), and the line was thus commenced at both ends. 

On the 17th October, 1917, the eastern and western divisions met at 621 miles 
58 chains ex Kalgoorlie, and railway communication between Western Australia and the 
eastern States was thus established. 

In the issue of the Year Book for 1918 (No. 11, pp. 663 to 666 and p. 1213) a short 
description was given of the country through which the line passes between Kalgoorlie 
and Port Augusta, together with particulars of the rate of construction, permanent way, 
water supply, rolling stuck, ete. 

On the 22nd October, 1917, the first through train left Port Augusta with an official 
party on board for Kalgoorlie. It should be mentioned that owing to deviations from the 
original route, the length of this line was reduced from 1,063.39 miles to 1,051.30 miles, 
a saving of 12.09 miles. 


3. Oodnadatta Line.—This line was taken over by the Commonwealth Government 
from Ist January, 1911, but was held under lease by the South Australian Government 
until 31st December, 1913. From the Ist January, 1914, the line has been worked by 
the South Australian Government for and on behalf of the Commonwealth. It is 
provided in the Northern Territory Acceptance Act that the Commonwealth shall annually 
reimburse the State with the interest payable on the amount of loans raised by the State 
for the purpose of constructing the railway, and the agreement for working the line 
prescribes that the Commonwealth is responsible to the State for any financial loss 
incurred by the State in the working and management of the railway, but is entitled to 
receive from the State any profit made in such working and management. 


4. Federal Territory Railway—Queanbeyan-Canberra.—This line was built by the 
Railway Construction Branch of the Publie Works Department, New South Wales, and 
was completed and taken over by the Chief Commissioner of Railways for that State 
who has since worked the line for and on behalf of the Commonwealth Government. 
The line was opened for departmental goods traffic on 25th May, 1914. It connects with 
the New South Wales railway system at Queanbeyan, is 4.94 miles in length, and has 
sidings of an aggregate length of 2.00 miles. 


eepetet + capac 
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Northern Territory Railway (Darwin to Katherine).—On the lst January, 1911, 
the line from Darwin to Pine Creek came under the jurisdiction of the then Department 
of External Affairs, and was worked under the Administrator of the Northern Territory. 
As mentioned above, the management of this railway is now vested in the Commissioner. 

In the Northern Territory Acceptance Act, the construction of a transcontinental 
line from South Australia is provided for. The extension of the line from Pine Creek to 
Katherine River has been completed, and the first train ran through to Katherine on 
13th May, 1917. 


6. Summary of Federal Railways.—The following table shews the railway lines 
open for traffic under the control of the Commonwealth at 30th June, 1919, together 
with the lines which have been or are being surveyed :— 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS, 30th JUNE, 1919. 


Terminals, Miles. 


OPEN FOR TRAFFIC. 


Trans-Australian—Port Augusta to Kalgoorlie sig oe ee 1,051.30 
Port Aususta to Oodnadatta (South Australia) “ite a5 a 477.96 
Canberra to Queanbeyan (Federal Territory) .. aes ao oe 4.94 
Darwin to Katherine (Northern Territory) .. ale Se si 199.56 

Total opened for traffic 0, Ba aid ae 1,733.76 


SURVEYED, oR BEING SURVEYED. 


Katherine River to Mataranka (Northern Territory) .. Js os 64.50 
Mataranka to Daly Waters (Northern Territory) 5 6 oe 95.00 
Kingoonya to Boorthanna (South Australia) .. ae ys a 176.44 
Canberra to Jervis Bay (Federal Territory) .. 140.23 

Canberra (Federal Territory) to Federal Territory Border in the direction of 
Yass (New South Wales) Bi Gr 
Daly Waters (Northern Territory) to Oodnadatta (South Australia) ag 851.50 
Port Augusta to Crystal Brook (South Australia) ws : a 69.25 
Total surveyed or being surveyed a ae .. | 1,408.59 


7. Mileage open for traffic, Average miles worked and Train miles rum.—The 
following table shows the length of the Federal railways open for traffic, average miles 
worked, and the train miles run in the years 1915 to 1919 — 


FEDERAL RAILWAYS.—MILEAGE OPEN FOR TRAFFIC, AVERAGE MILES 
WORKED AND TRAIN MILES RUN, 1915-1919. 


Railway. 
Year ended 30th Total, 
June. " Federal Northe 
mie [eee | octets | eegeel | tee 
Mines OPEN FOR TRAFFIC. 

Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. 
IKOHNSY oes oie 564 478 5 146 1,193 
1916 .. ae 773 478 5 146 1,402 
MOT var ss 958 478 5 200 1,641 
1918 .. Ais 1,051 478 5 200 1,734 
1919 .. ae 1,051 478 5 200 1,734. 
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FEDERAL RAILWAYS.—MILEAGE OPEN FOR TRAFFIC, AVERAGE MILES 
WORKED AND TRAIN MILES RUN, 1915-1919—continued. 


Railway. 


Year ended 30th ‘ : Total. 


June. Trans- Federal Northern 
Australian. Oodnadatta. Territory. | Territory. 


AVERAGE Mites WoRKED. 


Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. 
1915 .. 7 370 478 b pal 146 999 
1916 .. € 668 478 5 146 1,297 
rele 3 ae 865 478 5 187 1,535 
VOUS es bax 1,051 478 5 200 1,734 
1919 .. “< 1,051 478 5 200 1,734 


Tram Mires Run. 


TOL .. ns 497,553 273,488 | (a) 6,000 39,652 816,693 
LOTG er 622,919 276,690 1,080 52,424 953,113 
LOT nee ae 570,493 254,927 1,169 87,652 914,241 
LOLS. ale 475,936 259,838 1,127 112,648 849,549 
POLO Re. 5 368,886 221,763 1,015 83,209 674,873 


(a) Estimated, 


8. Cost of Construction and Equipment of Federal Railways.—In the following table 
particulars are given of the cost of construction and equipment for traffic of the under- 
mentioned railways for each of the years 1914-15 to 1918-19 :— 


FEDERAL RAILWAYS.—CAPITAL COST OF CONSTRUCTION AND EQUIPMENT, 


1915-1919. 
Railway. 
Year ended “30th 
June. Trans- sbdane Federal Northern anes 
| Australian. Oodnadatta. Territory. Territory. 
ToraLt Cost or ConsTRUCTION AND EQuIrpMENT oF LINES OPEN. 
.o 5 ne a x 
1915 .. OF 2,846,090 2,155,156 46,108 1,040,702 6,088,056 
1916 .. rm 4,747,062 2,158,355 47,103 1,055,754 8,008,274 
LOViane = 6,079,313 2,281,271 52,591 1,664,370 10,077,545 
1918 .. as 6,674,278 2,281,939 47,883 1,695,556 10,699,656 
LOLS: PP 6,911,624 2,282,973 48,124 1,707,392 10,950,113 
Cost PER Mine Oren. 
1915 .. sis 5,046 4,509 9,222 7,128 5,103 
1916 .. ak 6,141 4,515 9,421 7,231 6,712 
LOL ae ts 6,353 4,773 10,651 8,340 6,141 
1918 .. me 6,349 4,774 9,693 8,496 6,171 
1919 .. a3 6,574 4,776 9,742 8,556 6,316 


9. Gross Revenue.—(i) Total, per average mile worked, and per train mile run. - 
The following table shows the total revenue from all sources, the revenue per average 
mile worked and the revenue per train mile run for each of the undermentioned railways 
for the financial years from 1915 to 1919 inclusive :— 
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FEDERAL RAILWAYS.—GROSS REVENUE, TOTAL, PER AVERAGE MILE WORKED 
AND PER TRAIN MILE RUN, 1915-1919. 


Railway. 
Year eed 30th Total 
une. Trans- Federa rther Ona 
Australian. Dodnadaovn: Tlenitar ” teeter 
TotTaL Gross REVENUE. 
| £ | £ & S £ 
TOU ee -. | 142,159 66,664 1,088 22,143 232,054 
1916 .. | 273,959 64,518 1,040 31,518 371,035 
EO ieee oe | 290,750 66,429 592 28,695 386,466 
OU) ee oe ee L75.039 69,231 705 32,511 277,486 
LOU» 22 so) IBY 58,286 407 So, 2oi 266,064 
Gross REVENUE PER AVERAGE Mite WORKED. 
1915 .. ay 384 | 140 218 152 232 
1916 .. ss 410 | 135 208 216 286 
WOW. hs 336 | 139 120 15 | 252 
1918 . 166 145 14] | t63° | 160 
1919 . Wage | 122 82} 162 153 
Gross REVENUE PER TRAIN Mite Run. 

d. d. | d. d. d. 
OUD a2 aes 68.57 | 58.50 | 43 .52 134.02 68.19 
WONG a0 105.55 | DpeO6 i) Zolee 144.29 93.43 
NON iarees ae 122),.32 | 62.54 | 121.54 Ween 101.45 
1918 .. : 88.276 |? 63.95 |, 150.18 69.27 78.39 
1919 .. aa 113.94 63.08 | 96.24 92.98 94 .62 


(ii) Coaching, Goods, and Miscellaneous receipts, and percentages on total revenue. 
The gross revenue is composed of (a) receipts from coaching traffic, including the carriage 
of mails, horses, parcels, etc., by passenger trains ; (b) receipts from the carriage of goods 
and live stock and (c) rents and miscellaneous items. The subjoined table shews the 
gross revenne for 1915-19 classified according to the three chief sources of receipts, 
together with their percentages on the total revenue. The respective totals of the three 
items have already been given in the preceding paragaph. 


FEDERAL RAILWAYS.—COACHING, GOODS, AND MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS, 
AND PERCENTAGES ON TOTAL REVENUE, 1915-1919. 


Receipts. Percentages. 
Railway. | Railway. 
Year ia — 

ended | oh Oodna- | Federal |Northern Total. | ‘Teams Oodna- wares Northern Total. 

30th June. eralions || datta. Territory Territory tralian, | datta. | tory. Territory 

CoacHine TRAFFIC RECEIPTS. 
5 g g = SU Sm es % 
1915 4,502 | 14,703 28 | 5,098 | 24,331 || 3.17 | 22.06 | 2.57 | 23.02 | 10.49 
i916uee 3.582 | 14,501 37 | 4633 | 22,753 | 1.31 | 22.48 | 3.56] 14.70] 6.18 
1007 ee. 4,411 | 15,447 39 | 5,412 | 25,309 | 1.52 | 23.25 | 6.59 | 18.86) 6.55 
1918 .. | 72,352 | 14,586 31 | 5.341 | 92,310 || 41.33 | 21.07] 4.40 | 16.43 | 33.27 
1919 .. | 93,867 | 12,455 34 | 5.250 | 111,606 || 53.60 | 21.37 | 8.25 | 16.28 | 41.95 
Goops anp Live Stock REcE#IPTS. 
722,691 | 50,121 | 1,060 | 9,341 | 183,213 || 86.30 | 75.18 | 97.48 | 42.10 | 78. 95 
aoe 249,129 | 48,482 | 1,003 | 16,735 | 315,349 || 90.94 | 75.14 | 96.44 | 53.10 84.99 
1917... | 271,013 | 48,026 563 | 17,152 | 336,744 || 93.21 | 72.30 | 93.41 | 59.77 | 87.13 
1918 ..| 77,339 | 51,213 674 | 19,539 | 148,765 || 41.19 | 73.97 | 95.60 | 60.10 | 53.61 
1919 .. | 50,485 | 43,194 373 | 19.676 | 113,728 || 28.83 | 74.11 | 91.75 | 61.04 | 42.74 
MiscELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

966 | 1,840 a 7,704 | 24,510 |] 10.53 | 2.76 34.79 | 10.56 
vere o7 a 248 1,535 - 10,150 | 32,988 || 7.75 | 2.38 32.20 | 8.88 
1917... | 15,326 | 2,956 i 6131 | 24,413 || 5.27 | 4.45 21.37 | 6.32 
igigt ta) 626/480, 3,482 |— 7631 | 36,411 | 14,48) 4.96| .. | 23.47 | 13.12 
1919 .. | 30,783 | 2,636 = 7.311 | 40,730 || 17.57 | 4.52 e 22.68 | 15.31 
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10. Workiny Expenses.—{i) Tolal. 
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The following table shews the total annual 


expenditure on (a) maintenance of ways, works and buildings ; (b) locomotives, carriages 
and wagons repairs and renewals, (c) traffic expenses, and {d) compensation, general and 
miscellaneous charges, and the percentages of the total of those expenses upon the corre- 
sponding gross revenues of each railway for each year 1915 to 1919 :— 


FEDERAL RAILWAYS.—TOTAL WORKING EXPENSES, AND PERCENTAGES OF 


WORKING EXPENSES ON GROSS REVENUE, 1915 TO 1919. 


Railway. | 

Year a 80th l Total. 

une. Trans- Federal | Northern 

Lantenlinn Oodnadatta. nieetttars: | Territory. 

ToraL WorkiInG EXxPENSEs, 
] | 
£ £ = a £ 
1915 147,846 95,871 1,635 27,796 273,148 
1916 273,959 95,069 1,638 47,953 418,619 
1917 290,750 102,298 1,446 39,771 434,265 
1918 232,468 100,179 | 1,496 | 53,482 387,625 
1919 243,988 111,362 | 1,288 50,617 407,255 
] 
PERCENTAGE OF WoRKING EXPENSES ON REVENUE. 
| | 
O/ oO ra) i oO Oo, 
) (a) i /O oO ie) 

1915 .. ee 104.00 143.81 150.28 125 .53 iD Oy ie | 
1916 .. ce 100.00 127.35 ~ | 157.50 152.14 112.82 
1917 .. : 100.00 153.99 | 244.26 138.60 112.37 
1918 .. 132.81 144.70 | 212.20 164.50 139.69 
LOL 139.31 191.06 316.45 157.02 153.07 


iit 
| 


(ii) Working Expenses per average mile worked and per train-mile run. The 
following table shews the working expenses per average mile worked and per train-mile 
run for each railway for the years 1915 to 1919 -— 


FEDERAL RAILWAYS.—-WORKING EXPENSES PER AVERAGE MILE WORKED, 
AND PER TRAIN-MILE RUN, 1915 TO 1919. 


| Railway. 
Year — 30th Total 
une. Trans- Federal North ; 
Nescmiats Oodnadatta. Sessianes: Teaviers, 
_WoRKING Expenses Per Average MILE WorkeEb. 
es : 3 2 a 
1915 399 201 327 190 273 
1916 410 199 328 328 323 
1917 336 214 293 212 283 
1918 221 198 299 267 220 
1919 232 233 261 254 235 
a. Working Expenses per TrRam—Mine Run. 
; pe ee ee ee Pe ee 
a8 d, d. d. d. 
1915 RS WE 84.13 65.40 168 ,24 80.27 
1916 105.55 82.46 364.00 219.53 105.41 
1917 122 .32 96.31 296 .87 108.90 114.00 
1918 LU 23 87.25 318.58 113.96 107.89 
1919 158.74 120.52 304.55 145.99 145.00 


em 


ee 
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(iii) Distribution of Working Erpenses, Th, subjoined table shews the distribution 
ot working expenses among four chief heads of expenditure for the years 915-1919 :— 


FEDERAL RAILWAYS.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKING EXPENSES, 1915-1919. 


Railway. 
Year ended 30th = ; on ae 
June. Trans- : Feder: | Marthe ‘otal. 
Australian. Ositundiita. AL ee | Temitory, 
MAINTENANCE. 
£ £ £ ane £ 
MOLDS: -: “a 36,592 52,818 817 11,953 102,180 
1916 .. = 66,820 38,742 942 | 25,291 131.795 
1917 .. = 69,232 46,921 768 18,858 | 135,779 
1978 .. oe 64,990 39,673 GOs) | 23,699 128,97] 
1919 .. | ae 71,309 45,284. 601 | 21,500 138,694 
LocomorTiv®, CARRIAGE, AND WAGON CHARGES. 
1915 .. = 79,786 32,679 | 614 | 9,963 | 123,042 
1916 .. 2 156,818 45,672 | | 16,738 219,617 
1917 .. AA) abr ha ierg 44,487 | 361 | 15,983 240,648 
1938s Sf: 121,574 42,582 =| 544 22,309 187,009 
1919 .. at ee 108-163 Deo nen 351 | 20,796 191,687 
TRAFFIC EXPENSES. 
lI ET Be aie 28,515 8,957 | 204 Sah | 41,180 
1916 .. 3 47,211 9,106 207% _< | 3,942 | 60,566 
oe i 37,808 9,295 Boi lf 4,930 | 52,350 
1918 .. Ae 41,022 10,400 | 343 5,704. | 57,469 
1919 .. =f 47,572 11,471 336 | 7,104. 66,483 
OTHER CHARGES. 
VOUS... * 22953) a) 1,417 | “as | Asi | 6,746 
1916 .. 2 3,110 1549 | we | 1,982 6,641 
SHAT) oe ae 3,893 | 1,595 | | & 5,488 
1918 .. - 4,882 | 1,804 | | 1,769 8,455 
1919 .. ie 6,944 | 2,230 | POA 10,391 


ll. Passenger Journeys and Tonnage of fioods and Live Stock.—In the next table 
particulars are given of the passenger journeys, and tonnage of goods and live stock 
carried on the Federal Railways during the years 1915-1919 :-— 


FEDERAL RAILWAYS.—PASSENGER JOURNEYS, AND TONNAGE OF GOODS AND 
LIVE STOCK CARRIED, 1915-1919. 

| Riilway. 
Year ended 30th | ; ; Total. 


June. | Trans- | < f Federal Northern 
| Australian. Oodnadatta. | Territory. | Territory. 


PASSENGER JOURNEYS. 


No. | No. No. | No. | No. 
LOM: oy 54 12,324 | (a) (a) | 3,857 (6) 16,181 
1916 .. * | (a) 1,079 | 4,718 (c) 13,464 
OMG are is 4,160 | (a) aes | 8,084 | (c) 135772 
1918 .. ve 17,934 | (a) | 300 | 11,546 | (c) 29,780 
1919 .. ee Oa Ea 93 5,842 81,393 

TonNAGE OF Goops AND Live Stock CARRIED. 

tons. tons. tons. tons. | tons. 
‘1915 .. =. | $282,471 (a) (a) 11,995 (6) 294,466 
1916 .. Ao) je 248744 (a) 12,114 30,007 | (c) 290,865 
OTT exe so |) eI) | (a) | 6,586 27,529 | (c) 617,365 
1918 .. .. | 124,806 | (a) 7,261 40,862 | (c) 172,929 
1919 .. Wise sit |) 57006. | . 4,395 35,124 | 214.045 

(a) Not available. (b) Exclusive of Oodnadatta and Federal Territory lines. (c) Exclusive 


of Oodnadatta line. 
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12. Number and Description of Rolling Stock, 1919.—The following table shews the 
numbers of locomotives and rolling stock in use on the Federal railways, classified 


according to gauge :— 


FEDERAL RAILWAYS.—CLASSIFICATION OF LOCOMOTIVES AND ROLLING 
STOCK, 1918-19. 


{ 


Gauge. Gauge. Gauge. | 
Total. ka Total. | Total. 
Ee he hee | 4 eee Mette |. gil 
he | 84 in. 3 ft. 6 in. | 8b in. 3 ft. 6 in. 84 in. 8 f. 6 tn.) 
Railway. Ria a — 
P ‘EHICLES OTHE AN 
LOCOMOTIVES. PASSENGER VEHICLES. VERIC Sacareee oe 
Trans-Australian | 49 4 49 31 ole 31 744 ; 744 
Oodnadatta (a) | He ut ] ae e <a os 31 31 
Federal Terri- 
tory (b) ean | 
Northern Terri- | 
tory os . 15 13 = + 4 — 313 313 
— = = = 
Total... | £8 4 as] >> oe, 1 Al Se 344 | 1,088 
(a) Worked by South Australian Government Railways. (b) Worked by New South Wales 


Government Railways. 


13. Number of Railway Employees.—The following table shews the number of 
employees on the Federal railways at 30th June in each year, 1915 to 1919 inclusive, 
classified according to salaried and wages staffs. 


FEDERAL RAILWAYS.—NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES ON RAILWAYS, 1915-19. 


acth June— 


; 19:5. 1916. 1917. 1918. 1919. 
Railway. 


Salaried) Wages Salaried Wages Salaried Wages Salaried Wages Salaried Wages 
Staff. | Staff. | Staff. Staff. Staff. Staff. Staff. Staff. Staff. Staff. 


| No. | No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Trans-Australian 226 | 3,501 82 873 157 2,981 201 913 194 846 
Oodnadatta fy (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) 
Federal Territory 4 3 (db) (b) (b) (pb) (b) (b) (b) (b) 
Northern Territory 9 | 90 11 129 16 161 12 164 20 150 
| - — — —- —— — — —— — — = | 
Total kar Of 236 3,594 938 1,002 173 3,142 213 | 1,077 214 | 996 


(a) Worked by South Australian Government Railways. 
(b) Worked by New South Wales Government Railways. 


14. Accidents.—Number of Killed and Injured.—The subjoined table gives particulars 
of the number of persons killed and injured through train accidents and the movement 
of rolling stock in each year ended 30th June, 1915 to 1919, on the Federal railways :— 


FEDERAL RAILWAYS.—TOTAL NUMBER OF PERSONS KILLED AND INJURED 
é ON FEDERAL RAILWAYS, 1915-19. 


; lh doe l 
Railway. | 1015. | 1916, | 1917. | 1918. 1919. 


Noumser or Persons KILuep. 


Trans-Australian .. Bs Seale LG: teal iio" we 3 3 
Oodnadatta A az ee ts 2 in | 2 | 1 es : 
Federal Territory .. a ae oe e ie e is 
Northern Territory .. or ee vit ee ee |e eee ay 
Se ee ies AMP 19 
Total Zh cab a SES 2 oe ee 3 
Number OF Persons INJURED. ; 
Trans-Australian .. — -. a 34 16 37 139 | ©1004 
Oodnadatta at a = 2 6 4 12 | 8 
Federal Territory .. “a on <s oe ats , ce ; 
Northern Territory xc ae =a 1 | 2 Zi 3 


Total | .. ¢ oe og} age | 5 | 
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15. Passenger Fares, Goods Rates, and Parcel Rates.—({i) Passenger Fares. In the 
following table the fares for certain specified distances on the Trans-Australian, 
Oodnadatta, and Northern Territory Railways are set out :— 


FEDERAL RAILWAYS.—ORDINARY PASSENGER MILEAGE RATES, (919. 


Trans-Australian Railway. Oodnadatta Railway. Northern Territory Railway. 
i} 
Single | First Class. | Second Class. First Class. Second Class. | First Class. Second Class. 
Fare | : = | = = 
fora | | | | 
Journey, | Aver- | | Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- 
(oe | | age | | age age age age age 
l= per per | per per er per 
Fare. | Pas- | Fare | Pas. Fare. | pa Fare. ee Fare. Pas- Fare. Dee 
| senger | | senger senger senger senger senger 
| Mile. | | Mile. Mile. Mile. Mile. Mile. 
| | j aA = = = 
Miles. | 8. d. d. \ 8. a. d. Se ie d. 8. d. d s. @ d. s. a d 
50 S 4 /:2.00') 5 % | 1.34 8 4] 2.00 5 7 | 1.34 | 10) 5 || 2-50 (Ont Gs! 
HOODS 20 Sele 00) eT ede335 | 16.98 8N0n |) id -scir13 20 10 | 2.50 | 13 10 | 1.66 
2007 38 £2500") 22,73 | 184 33" 6 2.01 | 22 3] 134") ares 2,50) 027 LON P67, 
300 50 0 | 2.00 | 33 4 -+-14-.33 | 50 0} 2.00 | 388 6 | 1.34 0 z 
400 | 64 7/| 1.94 | 48 11.29 | 66 91] 1.98] 44 6 | 1.34 te 
DOOM ai) lel Ishcr SL, 3b | 4293 - ie : . ys 
G00) =|) 88) 7 | 4.79 59 9 | 1.20 
ZOO || LO2E e768) 6 0.17 
800 | 110 5 1) 2.66.1 73. (85) 1.01 
900) ) A179 | E.b7 | 78. 16,1 1.05 
N000 | 12211 | 1.48 |} 81 11 | 0.98 
1,051 | 125 0 | 1.43 | 83 4 | 0.95 


In the case of the Trans-Australian railway, through passengers have to pay for 
sleeping berths and meals in addition to the ordinary fares. For the first class the 
charge is ten shillings for a night or part of a night, the corresponding charge for the 
second class being five shillings. There is a fixed scale of charges made in respect of the 
meals served to other than through passengers between Port Augusta and Kalgoorlie. 
It will be observed that both the first and second class fares on the Trans-Australian 
railway have a constant rate for distances up to 300 miles and then have a tapering 
character beyond that distance; while those for the Oodnadatta and the Northern 
Territory railways are practically uniform for all distances. 


(ii) Goods Rates. The rates for agricultural produce and ordinary goods on the 
Trans-Australian and Northern Territory railways are set out in the following 
tables :— 


FEDERAL RAILWAYS.—RATES FOR AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE IN TRUCK 
LOADS, 1919. 


: 
| Northern Territory Trans-Australian Trans-Australian 
| Railway. Railway. Railway, contd. 
For a haul of— | Rate per | Average | Rate per | Average Hora haul of — Rate per | Average 
Ton in per Ton in per Ton in per 
Truck Ton Truck Ton Truck Ton 
Loads. Mile. Loads. Mile. Loads. Mile. 
$s. a. d. Ba Ch d. on Me d. hee 
iles 8 8 2.08 oe 1.66 600 miles ag 4 
se toe 15.3 1.83 12 2 1.46 TAU" Fs Ob 42 6 0.73 
200 a oe 19 3 1.16 15° 55 0.93 SOOT, ae 46 8 0.70 
300 3, As e 2 21 8 0.87 900 ,, Fe ee BO)) 0 0.67 
400, a 27 6 0.83 || 1,000 ,, so | B -@ 0.65 
500 |. 33 4 0.80 || 1,051 ,, sol BB 0 0.63 
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FEDERAL RAILWAYS.—ORDINARY GOODS MILEAGE RATES, 1919. 


li Railway, 
Northern Territory Railway.| Trans-Australian Railway. ] ‘Trans- mage 
= —— ed a ee 
Class of Freight. Class of Freight. | Class of Freight. 
a — ! | eee = —i 
"or ¢ For a ‘ 
: Fant Highest. | Lowest. Highest. Lowest. | Haul | Highest. Lowest. 
of— es | of— | ——__j___ 
} | | | | 
Aver- | Aver- Aver- Aver- || | Aver- Aver- 
| Rate | age | Rate age | Rate age Rate age | Rate age Rate | age 
per per per per per | per per per || | per | per fer | per 
Ton. | Ton | Ton. | Ton | Ton. | Ton | Ton. | Ton |} | Ton. | Ton | Ton. | Ton 
Mile. | Mile. | Mile. Mile. | ) Mile. | Mile. 
ss , Seed] ee | | | 
Mites. /oe. @l o@ |e dl @ la dl] a | & dle g@ YMiles. | 2. a ¢. 7 2. a d 
50 39 #5) 9.46 6 9] 1.62 | 31 6) 7.56 5 5 1.30] 600 (223 9) 4.48 | 38 4| 0.77 
100 71 11] 8.63 | 10 11) 1.81 | 57 6} 6.90 | 8 9 *1.05 |} 700 (239 5] 4.10 | 42 6) 0.73 
200 |1338 2] 7.99 | 19 3] 1.16 {106 6) 6.39 | 15 5 0.93 800 |255 0} 3.83 | 46 8) 0.70 
300 % re ik a 143 0] 5.72 | 21 8 rapt | 900 |269 1) 3.59 |} 50 5) 0.67 
400 1172 21 6.17 | 27 6° 0.8 | 1,000 (281 7) 3.38 | 53 9) 0.65 
500 201 4/ 4.83 | 33 4 0.80 || 1,051 [287 6) 3.28 | 55 0) 0.63 


In the above tables it will be seen that the average rates per ton-mile are of a 
tapering character. 


(iii) Parcel Rates. On the Trans-Australian railway, parcels weighing between 
85 and 112 Ibs. are taken by passenger train 500 miles for thirteen shillings and threepence. 


(C) State Railways. 


1. Mileage Open, 1915 to 1919.—The following table shews the length of State 
railways open for traffic on the 30th June in the years 1915 to 1919 :— 


STATE RAILWAYS.—MILEAGE OPEN FOR TRAFFIC, 1915 TO 1919. 


Year ended 30th June. N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust.) Tas. All States. 
—~ } = | ) | ; 
| Miles. | Miles. | Miles. Miles. Miles. | Miles. Miles. 
1915. ... 5 .. | 4,134 3,875 | 4,838 | 2,157 | 3,332 | 533 | 18,869 
1916. <8 oe .. | 4,188 | 4,100 | 4,967 | 2,187 | 3,332 | 562 ' 19,336 
1° by ea aa 4 4,437 4,12 5,214 | 2,221 3,425 | 581 | 20,001 
1918 .. i <> 4,678 4,152 5, 295 | 2,242 3,491 588 20,446 
TATOO 8 me «. | 4,825 | 4,190 5,469 | 2,290 3,538 601 20,913 
1 


The following statement shews the actual mileage opened for traffic in the year 
1918-19, and also the annual average increase in mileage opened since 1909 in each 
State :— 


STATE RAILWAYS.—MILEAGE OPENED ANNUALLY. 


| 
Mileage. N.S.W. | Vic. | Q’land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas, ae 
| States. 


-e oe 2 ame ER Mie ee 

Mileage opened during sa 
1918-19 i .. | 146.38 | 37.88 | 174. 30a 48.40 | 47.15 13.54 | 467.65 

Average annual mileage 
increase in 10 years to | 
30th June, 1919 .. | 120.21 | 77.97 | 197.19 | 40.19 | 149.87 118.86 ' 698.79 


(a) Inclusive of 102.73 miles acquired on 20th June, 1919. 


(i) New South Wales. During the year ended 30th June, 1919, the following lines 
were opened for traffic :—Caroline Mine Branch (3.49 miles): Tottenham to Mount 
Royal Mine (0.38 mile); Albert to Iron Duke Mine (2.61 miles) ; Condobolin to near 


Trida (129.50 miles); and Matakana to Mount Hope (10.40 miles), making a total of 
146.38 miles. ; 


a a 


_ 


a 00a 
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(ii) Victoria. The "following lines were opened for traffic during 1918-19 :— 
North Geelong to Fyansford (2.93 miles) ; Shelley to Beetoomba (9.73 miles) ; Nayook 
to Noojee (5.99 miles); Nandaly to Mittyack (11.07 miles); and Kanagulk to Balmoral 
(8.16 miles); a total of 37.88 miles. The opening of the electric tramway from Sandring- 
ham to Black Rock (2.41 miles) is referred to under the head of ‘“ Electric Tramways.” 


(ili) Queensland. The increase of 174.30 miles in the mileage opened for traffic in 
1918-19 was due to the opening of the following lines = Weehctron to Samford (8.70 
miles); Samford to Samsonvale (7.55 miles); Evanslea to Cecil Plaing (19.71 miles) ; 
Marlborough to Styx (23.01 miles); Moongabulla to Coolbie (6.45 miles); and Coolbie 
to Bambaroo (6.15 miles) ; a total of 71.57 miles, and to the acquisition of the line from 


Mareeba Junction to Mungana (102.73 miles). 


(iv) South Australia.. The lines opened for traffic in this State during the year 
1918-19 were on the 5-ft. 3-in. gauge, from Riverton to Clare (27.62 miles); and 
Balhannah to Mount Pleasant (20.78 miles); a total of 48.40 miles. 


(v) Western Australia. In the year 1918-19 the following new lines were opened 
for traffic :—Bokal to Bowelling (28.14 miles) : and Calingiri to Piawaning (19.01 miles) ; 
a total of 47.15 miles. 


(vi) Tasmania. During the year 1918-19 the line from Branxholm to Herrick 
(13.54 miles) was opened for traffic. 


2. Average Mileage Worked, Train Miles Run, Number of Passenger Journeys, and 
Tonnage of Goods and Live Stock Carried, on State Government Railways.—The table 
on page 668 gives the total mileage open for traffic at the end of each financial year, 
but, in considering the returns relating to revenue and expenditure, and other matters, 
it is desirable to know the average number of miles actually worked during each year. 
The next table shews the average number of miles worked, the total number of train 
miles run, the number of passenger journeys, and the tonnage of goods and live 
stock carried by the Government railways of each State during the years 1915 to 1919 
inclusive :— 


STATE RAILWAYS.—AVERAGE MILEAGE WORKED, TRAIN MILES RUN, NUMBER 
OF PASSENGER JOURNEYS, AND TONNAGE OF GOODS AND LIVE STOCK 
CARRIED, 1915 TO 1919. 


Year ended 1 : : F | 5 Tasmania. ‘ 
30th June. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | 8. Aust. W. Aust. (a) All States. 
AVERAGE Mineacn WorKED. 
1915 4,057 | 3,848 | 4,730 | 2,026 | 3,096 — 5bR6 | ~—Ss«8, 298 
1916 4,169 | 8,955 | 4,939 | 2,185 | 3,33: 552 19,132 
1917 ye 4,313 | 4,104 | 5,067 2,193 | 3,370 | 577 19,624 
1918 aeall 4,551 | 4,139 | 5,281 | 2,235 | 3,463 591 20,260 
1919 as 4,137 | 4,159 5,324 2,285 | 3,507 599 | 20,611 
TraIn Mines Run. 
1915 .. | 20,420,023 | 15,303,209 | 11,988,521 | 5,580,679 | 5,404,814 | 1,005,145 | 59,702,391 
1916 .. | 21,556,034 | 13,826,538 | 11,571,746 | 5,630,984 | 5,149,289 | 1,051,511 | 58,786,102 
1917 .. | 20,309,717 | 14,022,040 | 10,729,187 | 5,730,539 | 4,500,211 | 1,080,459 | 56,363,153 
1918 .. | 18,143,267 | 13,626,371 iy 319,694 | 5,440,515 | 4,094,510 | 1,056,373 | 52,680,730 
1919 .. | 19,935,202 | 13,081,655 | 9,942,744 | 5,412,024 | 4,256,627 | 1,107,890 | 58,687,042 
NuMBER OF PASSENGER JOURNEYS. 
1915 ~. ) 88,774,451 117,259,926 | 24,257,552 | 18,831,273 | 18,635,327 | 1,750,905 | 269,509,434 
1916 .. | 92,850,838 115,771,238 | 24,438,905 | 20,512,753 | 18,884,541 | 2,078,228 | 274,536,503 
1917 .. | 96,709,846 108,241,540 | 24,837,714 | 18,107,015 | 17,466,744 | 1,971,888 | 267,434,747 
1918 “| | 94:3043516 |105,753,073 | 25,682,368 | 18,936,104 | 16,081,695 | 1,874,029 262,631,785 
1919 .. | 98,568,768 111,904,786 | 26,414,817 | 20,176,544 | 17,325,424 | 1,889,102 | 276,279,441 
TONNAGE OF Goops aND Live Stock CARRIED. 

1915 .. | 11,920,881 | 5,410,045 | 4,970.873 | 2,076,280 | 2,523,859 408,069 | 27,310,007 
1916 .. | 11,915,500 | 5,829,835 | 4,570,883 | 2,396,938 | 2,554,358 388,782 | 27,656,796 
1917 -. | 11732864 | 5,962,602 | 4,035,379 | 2,822,401 | 2,400,246 401,076 | 27,254,568 
1918 +) | 1222933060 | 6,231,093 | 4,154,441 | 2,767,734 | 2,259,070 407,405 | 27,112,803 
1919 1. | 123714012 | 6,515,470 | 3,783,334 | 2,618,510 | 2,379,403 472,926 | 28,483,655 


(a) The average mileage worked in some cases is greater than the actual mileage open, owing to 
the fact that the Government railways have running powers over certain private lines, 
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3. Length and Gauge of Railway Systems in each State.—A map shewing the State 
railway lines, and also some private lines open to the public for general traffic, in the 
different States of the Commonwealth is given on page 645 hereinbefore. In all the 
States the Government railways are grouped, for the convenience of administration 
and management, into several divisions or systems, A summary shewing concisely 
the gauge and length of the main and branch lines included in each division or system 
of the different States of the Commonwealth for the year ended the 30th June, 1918, 
was given in Year Book No. 12. pp. 646 and 651 to 653. Owing to limitations of space 
this information for the year ended 30th June, 1919, is not included in the present volume, 
but may be found in Transportation Bulletin No. 11, pp. 23-25 issued by this Bureau. 


4. Administration and Control of State Railways.—In each State of the Common- 
wealth the policy has been established that the railways should be under the control 
of the Government. This policy, as has been shewn, was adopted early in the railway 
history of Australia, and, excepting in cases presenting unusual circumstances, may be 
regarded as the settled policy of the country. In earlier issues of the Year Book (see 
No. 6, p. 693) will be found a description of the methods adopted by the various State 
Governments in the control and management of their railways. 


5. Lines under Construction, and Authorised Lines, 1919.—The following statement 
gives particulars up to the 30th June, 1919, of the mileage of State railways (a) under 
construction, and (b) authorised for construction but not commenced :— 


STATE RAILWAYS.—MILEAGE UNDER CONSTRUCTION. AND AUTHORISED, 
30th JUNE, 1919. 


7 ‘4 7: , Q All 
Particulars. N.S. W. Vie. Q’land. S.A. W.A. Tas. States: 


Mileage under construc- 


tion a .. @ 204,90 104.38 6413.00 67.01 113.25 74.45 976.99 
Mileage authorised but 


not commenced = 374.15, 32.25 | 1,203.00/ 143.75 | 92.50 -. | 1,845.65 


(a) Exclusive of 223.46 miles on which work was suspended. 
(0) Exclusive of 227 miles on which work has been suspended. 


(i) Lines under Construction. In spite of the great extension of State railways 
which has taken place since the year 1875 throughout the Commonwealth, there are still, 
in some of the States, tracts of country of immense area which are as yet practically 
undeveloped, and in which little in the nature of permanent settlement has been 
accomplished ; the general policy in the States is to extend the existing lines inland, 
in the form of light railways, as settlement increases, and although it is true that lines 
which were not likely to be commercially successful in the immediate future have been 
constructed from time to time for the purpose of encouraging settlement, the general 
principle that the railways should be self-supporting is kept in view. 


(a) In New South Wales the lines under construction are chiefly of the “ pioneer ” 
class, and are made with a view to affording railway communication over level country 
to districts in which the traffic would not warrant the expenditure necessary to provide 
thoroughly equipped lines. As the traffic increases, the permanent way is strengthened 
in order to allow the heavier types of engines to run over it. The line under 
construction on 30th June, 1919, from Kempsey to Macksville (29.79 miles), when 
completed, will form part of an alternative main route between Newcastle and Brisbane. 
Other lines under construction at that date were as follow :—Henty to Billabong 
(33.00 miles), Craboon to Coolah (23.95 miles), Matakana to Mount Hope (10.40 miles) 
Tottenham to the Mines (6.47 miles), Broken Hill to Menindie (73.29 miles), end 
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Humula to Tumberumba (28.00 miles), a total distance of 204.90 miles. The following 
lines have also been under construction, but further work thereon has been suspended 
for the present :—Nimitabel to Bombala (37.85 miles), Sydenham to Botany (6.20 
miles), Werris Creek to Binnaway (88.11 miles), Macksville to Raleigh (20.68 miles), 
Coffs Harbor to Glenreagh (26.37 miles), and Glenreagh to Dorrigo (44.25 miles), a 
total distance of 223.46 miles. 


(0) Victoria. In this State the following lines were under construction by the 
Board of Land and Works on the 30th June, 1919 :—5-ft. 3-in. gauge: Beetomba 
to Cudgewa (9.91 miles), Cavendish to Balmoral (25.29 miles), Koo-wee-rup to 
McDonald’s Track (30.75 miles), Mittyack to Kulwin (8.43 miles), Manangatang to 
Bryden’s Tank (14.25 miles), and Piangil to Pine Tank (15.75 miles), making in all 
104.38 miles. 


(c) Queensland. In December, 1910, the North Coast Railway Act was passed. Under 
this Act a series of lines, when constructed, will link up a number of existing lines in 
such a way that a through line will be obtained from Rockhampton to Cairns, via Mackay 
and Townsville, a total distance of 630 miles. By the completion of this line it will 
be possible to travel from Cairns to the southern border of the State at Wallangarra, a 
total distance of about 1,250 miles. At the same time the Great Western Railway Act 
was passed. Under this Act provision is made for the extension in a westerly or south- 
westerly direction of the lines already constructed to Quilpie, Yaraka, Winton, and 
Dajarra, in such a manner that they will form junctions with a line to be made running 
north-westerly from Eromanga to Camooweal. These extensions, together with the 
north-westerly line, will make an aggregate distance of 990 miles to be constructed. 
With the completion of both these schemes, the railways of this State will be brought 
into direct communication with each other on both their east and west boundaries. 
On the 30th June, 1919, the following lines, of an aggregate length of 413 miles, were under 
construction :—Samsonvale to Dayborough (8 miles), Goondoon to Kalliwa (31 miles), 
Murgon to Proston (26 miles), Colton Vale to Soldiers’ Settlement (13 miles), and Orailo 
to Injune Creek (33 miles). Of the Great Western Railway the following parts were 
under construction :—Section B, Yaraka to Powell’s Creek (27 miles); and Section D: 
Dajarra to Moonah Creek (41 miles). Of Section C, the part from Winton to Elderslie 
(37 miles) has been under construction but operations have been suspended. The 
following parts of the North Coast Railway were under construction :—Section A: 
Styx towards St. Lawrence (20 miles) ; Section B: Koumala to St. Lawrence (58 miles) ; 
Mackay northwards towards Proserpine (24 miles); Section D: Krom Moongabulla 
to Ingham (28 miles); Section E: From Moolaba to Tully River (46 miles). In the 
northern division the line from Merinda to Bowen coalfields, 50 miles long, and the second 
section of the line from Milanda to Millaa Millaa, 8 miles long, were also under construction. 
The following lines were under construction during the year, but work was suspended :— 
Kalbar to Mount Edwards (10 miles), Tara to Surat (50 miles); Longreach to Winton 
(109 miles) ; Proserpine southward towards Mackay (21 miles) ; and Winton to 37-Mile 
(37 miles); a total of 227 miles. 


(2) South Australia. In this State the lines under construction on the 30th June, 
1919, were as follow :—Clare to Spalding (23.62 miles), and Monarto to Sedan (43.39 
miles), 5-ft. 3-in. gauuge—an aggregate distance of 67.01 miles. 


(ce) In Western Australia the following lines were in course of construction by the 
Public Works Department on the 30th June, 1919 :—Esperance northward (60 miles), 
and Narembeen to Merredin (53.25 miles), a total distance of 113.25 miles. 


(f) Tasmania. At 30th June, 1919, the following lines were under construction — 
Stanley to Trowutta (26.54 miles) ; Branxholm to David's Creek (13.91 miles) ; Myalla 
to Stanley (27.14 miles) ; Trishtown to Smithton (5.61 miles) ; Abattoirs to Zine Works 
(0.63 mile) ; and Ulverstone to Ulverstone Wharf (0.62 mile) ; a total of 74.45 miles. 


(ii) Lines Authorised for Construction. (a) New South Wales. At the 30th June, 
1919, the following lines had been authorised for construction but not commenced — 
Mirrool to Hillston (62.18 miles), Barmedman to Rankin Springs (70.91 miles), 
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Coonabarabran to Burren Junction (95.36 miles), Gilgandra to Collie (24 miles), 
Canowindra to Eugowra (26.70 miles), Grafton to South Grafton (2.34 miles), Roslyn 
to Taralga (15.82 miles), and Molong to Dubbo (76.84 miles); a total distance of 374.15 
miles. 


(b) In Victoria the following lines were authorised, but their construction had not been 
commenced up to the end of June, 1919 :—d-ft. 3-in. gauge: Merbein to Yelta (10 miles), 
Alberton to Won Wron (12.25 miles), and Bittern to Red Hill (10 miles), a total of 32.25 
miles. 


(c) Queensland. In addition to the new lines upon which work has been com- 
menced, Parliament has also authorised the construction of the following parts of the 
Great Western Railway: Section A, from Quilpie to Eromanga (120 miles) ; Section B, 
from Powell’s Creek (224 miles); Section C, from 37 miles to Springvale (324 miles) ; 
and Section D, from Moonah Creek (217 miles); and on the North Coast Railway, 
Section D, from Ingham to Cardwell (33 miles) ; Section E, from Tully River southwards 
to Cardwell (23 miles). The following lines were also authorised for construction : 
Branch to Windera (12 miles), Inglewood to Texas and Silverspur (44 miles), Mount 
Edwards to Maryvale (28 miles), Lanefield to Rosevale (17 miles), Gatton to Mount 
Sylvia (11 miles), Juandah to Taroom (42 miles), Dirranbandi extension (52 miles), 
Mundubbera to the Northern Burnett (32 miles), Mount Molloy extension (8 miles), and 
Yarraman to Nanango (16 miles), a total of 1,203 miles. 


(d) In South Australia, Parliament has authorised the construction of lines on the 5-ft. 
3-in. gauge (i) from Paringa to Renmark, a distance of 2.50 miles, and (ii) from Long Plains 
to Red Hill, a distance of 61 miles, and also of lines on the 3-ft. 6-in. gauge (i) from 
Wandana to Penong (54 miles), and (ii) from Kielpa to Mangalo Hall (26.25 miles). The 
latter line, however, cannot be proceeded with except by resolution of both Houses of 
Parliament. The conversion of certain 3-ft. 6-in, gauge lines in the north-west of the 
State to 5-ft. 3-in. gauge has also been authorised. About 175 miles of line are involved 
in this scheme. 


(e) In Western Australia the following lines were authorised for construction up to the 
30th June, 1919 :—Busselton-Margaret River (37.75 miles), Dwarda-Narrogin (33 miles), 
and Nyabing-Pingerup (21.75 miles), a distance of 92.50 miles. 


(f) In Tasmania there were no lines authorised for construction which were not 
being proceeded with at the 30th June, 1919. 


6. Cost of Construction and Equipment of State Railways.—The total cost of 
construction and equipment of the State railways of Australia at the 380th June, 
1919, amounted to £213,971,595, or to an average cost of £10,243 per mile open for 
traffic. Particulars as to the capital expenditure incurred in each State on lines open 
for traffic are given in the following table :— 


STATE RAILWAYS.—MILEAGE AND COST TO 30th JUNE, 1919. 


‘ } } 
Length of Total Cost of Average Cost per Mileage per 


, Construction — 
State, Line Open | | Cost per Head of | 1,00 
(Route). fhritomnene. _ Mile Opa. Popalaldnd | popamiies 
ae | 
Miles, £ £ £ Miles. 
New South Wales (a).. 4,824.67 76,601,591 | 15,877 39.02 2.46 
Victoria a0 an 4,189.52 (b) 57,403,576 (b) 13,743 39.12 2.86 
Queensland . . a 5,469.45 38,244,494 6,992 53.65 7.67 
South Australia (a) .. 2,289.98 (c) 18,649,979 (c) 8,186 40.90 5.02 
Western Australia (a). . 3,538.23 17,995,941 5,086 55.68 10.95 
Tasmania .. - 601.54 5,076,014, 8,438 | 24.07 | 2.85 
All States ~ 20,913.39 | 213,971,595, 10,243 41.68 | 4.07 
| 


(a) Exclusive of Federal railways. 


(b) Vixclusive of cost of line from Murrayville to South Australian bord 
iy Exclusive of cost of line from Mount Gambier to Victorian border Lae aay 
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It will be seen that the lowest average cost per mile open, £5,086, is in Western 
Australia, which is slightly less than one-third of the highest average cost, namely, 
£15,877 in New South Wales, compared with an average of £10,243 for all the State 
Government railways. In Western Australia there have been comparatively few 
engineering difficulties to contend with; moreover, the system was adopted in several 
instances in that State of giving contractors the right to carry traffic during the period 
of their contracts, with the result that, at least in all goldfields railway contracts, the ~ 
cost of construction was considerably lessened. 


In the above table the figures relating to cost of construction and equipment do 
not include the discounts and flotation charges on loans allocated to the railways. This 
will explain the reason for the differences between the amounts shewn above for Queens- 
land and South Australia and those shewn in the railway reports for these States. 


(1) Reduction of Cost per Mile in Recent Years. The average cost per mile of the 
lines constructed lately in the Commonwealth is very much less than the figure given in 
the above table, in consequence of the construction of light “ pioneer ” lines, which have 
already been referred to, and which it was originally considered in New South Wales 
could be laid down at a cost of £1,750 per mile (exclusive of stations and bridges). It 
should also be remembered that in the early days of railway construction there were 
considerable engineering difficulties to overcome, and that labour was scarce and dear. 
Since 1892 many hundreds of miles of the “pioneer” lines have been opened in New South 
Wales, the average cost ranging from about £2,000 to £7,500 per mile, according to the 
difficulties met in the country traversed. The lowest cost per mile for any line previously 
constructed had been that of the line from Nyngan to Cobar and the Peak, the average 
cost of which, to the end of June, 1919, was £3,786. In Victoria also the cost of con- 
struction has been greatly reduced in recent years. The total cost to the 30th June, 
1919, of the narrow gauge (2 ft. 6 in.) lines, having a length of one hundred and twenty-two 
miles, was only £342,142, which gives an average cost per mile of only £2,807. In the 
other States the cost of construction per mile has been similarly reduced by building 
light railways as cheaply as possible. Fairly substantial permanent way is laid down 
with reduced ballast, and, as settlement progresses and traffic increases, the road is 
strengthened, and the stations and siding accommodation enlarged. The subjoined 
table gives examples of some of the more expensive lines, most of which were built in the 
early days of railway construction in Australia :— 


STATE RAILWAYS.—EXAMPLES OF LINES CONSTRUCTED AT LARGE CAPITAL 
EXPENDITURE PER MILE OPEN. 


i 
Length. han 
| abe 
Line Gauge ‘ | Total | Gone én 
. £ Double : Cost. 1 pen 
Lines Huse Total. (bec —_ ing. 
and over. act 
| r -* a 
| ft.in; Miles, Miles. Miles. £ | & 


New Soutn WAnLES— 


Penrith to Bathurst 4 84 88.50 22.55 111.05 /4,133,414 | 37,221 1876 

Sydney to Nowra .. ‘ts 4 84 39.90 57.79 97.69 (4,467,087 45,727 1887 

Homebush to Waratah ae 4 8 95.71 50 95.71 |3,559,024 | 37,185 1889 
UE aie to Bendi ey 100.89 100.89 /|4,952,521 | 49,088 1862 

Melbourne to Bendigo H 50 4 5952,52 3 

worth Geelong to Ballarat By G4 41.45 11.98 53.43 /1,960,540 | 36,694 1862 


The next table gives instances of lines which have been constructed in more recent 
years at a comparatively small cost per mile. — 


The average cost per mile of the 458.77 miles comprised in the above table was 
£41,573, whereas the average cost of the 351.24 miles referred to in the next table was 


£1,916. 
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STATE RAILWAYS.—EXAMPLES OF LINES CONSTRUCTED AT SMALL CAPITAL 
EXPENDITURE PER MILE OPEN. 


Average 
ad Date of 
Line. Gauge. Length. Total Cost. Cost le A 
7 : per Mile. | Opening. 
ft. in. Miles. £ £ 


New Soura WaLes— 


Parkes to Condobolin 4 8} 62.75 132,917 2,118 | 1898 

Burren Junction to Pokataroo 4 8} 42.55 104,509 2,455 1906 
VIoTORIA— 

Wangaratta to Whitfield 2 8 30.49 40,135 1,316 1899 

Wycheproof to Sea Lake 5S 47.89 85,532 1,786 | 1895 

Ultima to Chillingollah 5 3 20.14 34,402 1,708 | 1909 


QUEENSLAND— 


Dalby to Bell 6 23.50 38,567 1,641 1906 
Mahar to Jandowae 6 28.24 61,307 2171 1914 


Soutn AusTRALIA— | 
Wandilo to Glencoe... - 
Tailem Bend to Pinnaroo 


»287 | 1904 
,895 1906 


ow ww 
ion) 
=) 
_— 
ow 


i 11,740) 1 
3 86.55 164,027 i 


The comparisons afforded in the two preceding tables are subject to certain limitations, 
inasmuch as the cost is naturally greater in the case of the older lines. Further, the 
figures given represent the cost of construction only (i.e., are exclusive of cost of equipment), 
and cannot therefore be directly compared with the average cost per mile open given 
in the table on page 672. 


(ii) Capital Cost of Construction and Equipment, Total and per Mile Open. 
The increase in the total capital cost of construction and equipment of Government 


railways in each State for each year from 1915 to 1919 is shewn in the following 
table :— 


STATE RAILWAYS.—CAPITAL COST OF CONSTRUCTION AND EQUIPMENT, 
1915 TO 1919. 


Year ended 


30th June. | N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust. Tasmania. | All States. 
Totat Cost or Lines OPEN. 
£ £ & £ £ £ £ 
1915 .. -» 64,008,436 | 51,518,792 33,405,877 16,597,139 16,980,712 4,628,911 | 187,139,867 
1916. »» 168,825,592 | 54,428,148) 34,787,623 17,236,543 17,118,195 | 4,798,646 | 197,194,747 
NOL a. .. /72,006,621 | 55,652,275, 36,476,000 | 17,687,344 17,466,802 | 4,913,395 | 204,202,437 
1918 .. .. 75,050,450 (@56,535,414| 37,301,889 517,974,348 17,760,566 | 4,979,399 | 209,602,066 
1919. ry |76:601,591 [ne 08,676) Bnet 486 b18,649,979 17,995,941 | 5,076,014 | 213,971,595 
Cost PER MILE OPEN. 

1915.3 ws | 16,488 13,295 6,905 7,695 5,006 | 8,683 | 9,918 
thew ® oe, ie 16,434 | 18,275 7,004 7,881 | 5,138 | 8,534 | 10,198 
LOL7 ov. aA 16,229 | 18,408 | 6,996 7,964 | 5,100 | 8,447 | 10,210 
LOLS ats is 16,042 (a)13,659 | 7,045 (b)8,058 5,087 8,470 10,263 
1919 .. ew i 28,877 hae ides 6,992 (b)8,186 5,086 | 8,438 | 10,243 


(a) Exclusive of cost of line from Murrayville to South Australian border (12.53 miles). 
(b) xelusive of cost of line from Mount Gambier to Victorian border (11.79 miles). 


(iit) Loan Bapenditure on Railways. The subjoined table shews the total loan 
expenditure on Government railways (including lines both open and unopen) in each 


State, except Tasmania, and on Government railways and tramways in the latter State 
for the years 1914-15 to 1918-19 :— 
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STATE RAILWAYS.—LOAN EXPENDITURE, 1915 TO 1919. 
Year nee 
ended NSE We Victoria. Q'land. 8. Aust, W. Aust. Tas. | All States 
30th June. ‘ 
; £ € £ £ ee 
1915 4,394,318 2,809,926 1,739,156 1,285,431 670,209 |a228,285 | 11,127,325 
1916 .. | 4,787,669 2,440,317 | 2,034,614 929,143 414,026 4@233,601 10,839,370 
OUT srs | 3,706,422 1,266,352 1,342,949 413,095 308,027 @133,056' 7,169,201 
1918 | 2,294,547 761,705 984,147 500,441 181,394  a55,561! 4,777,795 
1919 1,441,105 878,384 1,416,302 324,041 154,720 | a39,165| 4,253,717 


(a) Including tramways. 


The following statement shews the total loan expenditure on railways to the 
30th June, 1919 :— 


STATE RAILWAYS.—TOTAL LOAN EXPENDITURE IN EACH STATE TO 
30th JUNE, 1919. 


| N | | Tasmania.a | All States. 


State -- | N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust. 
| £ £ £ £ | £ | £ | £ 
Expenditure | 81,377,841 | 55,523,086 39,854,697 | 20,962,909 | 17,333,310 | 5,505,765 220,557,608 
| | 


{ 


(a) Including tramways. 


7. Gross Revenue; Total, per Average Mile Worked, and per Train-mile Run.— 
The following table shews the total revenue from all sources, the revenue per average 
mile worked, and the revenue per train-mile run in each State during each financial 
year from 1915 to 1919 inclusive :— 


STATE RAILWAYS.—GROSS REVENUE, TOTAL, PER AVERAGE MILE WORKED, 


AND PER TRAIN-MILE RUN, 1915-19. 

Year ended 30thJune.| N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land.  S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas, All States, 
ToraL Gross REVENUE. 

£ | ae oal ie a oS are £ 
1915 | | 7,616, 511 5,161,073 | 3,832,003 1,745,378 2,058,244 | 323,265 20,736,474 
1916 - ». | 8,006,078 | 5,705,163 3,745,350 | 1,965,410 | 2,088,110 | 348,028 | 21,858,139 
1917 Lg ** | 3’3g0084 5,952,719 | 3,831,967 | 2,273,530 | 1,877,382 | 340,505 | 22,686,187 
1918 - *. | 82954,880 | 6,562,259 | 4,023,921 | 2,331,549 | 1,816,388 | 356,735 | 24,045,732 
1919 9,958,172 | 6,432,277 | 3,984,597 | 2,301,409 | 1,872,897 | 401,364 | 25,040,717 

| | | | 
Gross RevENUE PER AVERAGE Minn WorKED. 
\ 1) | a 

ESHER el) te KOE Nee Bee ate e ere 
1915 1,877 (34004) 810 | 86k |, 605) |) 603 | 1,184 
1916 1,920 1443 | 758 | 899 | 627 | 630 | 1,142 
1917 af x 1,943 1,450 | 756 | OST ale B80) an Ol 1,155 
1918 = ie 1,968 1,585 762 | 1,043 525 604 1,166 
OM oa - | 23102 | 1547 | 748 | 1,047 534 | 670 1,215 

Gross REVENUE PER TRAIN-MILE Roun. 

on area ere ae 06 of. 40 | 7 18 | 33.36 

89.52 80.94 "871 || 7B: : 7.18 | 83, 

1016 89.14 99.03 | 77.68 | 83.77 97.82 | 79.43 | 89.24 
1917 99,07 101.89 | 85.72 | 95.22 100.12 | 75.64 | 96.47 
1918 118.46 115.58 | 93.58 102.85 | 106.47 | 81.05 | 109.55 
1919 119.88 118.46 | 96.18 106.03 | 105.60 | 86.95 111.94 
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8. Coaching, Goods, and Miscellaneous Receipts.—The gross revenue is composed 
of (a) receipts from coaching traffic, including the carriage of mails, horses, parcels, ete., 
by passenger trains ; (b) receipts from the carriage of goods and live stock; and (c) rents 
and miscellaneous items. The subjoined table shews the .gross revenue for 1915-19, 
classified according to the three chief sources of receipts. The total of the three 
items specified has already been given in the preceding paragraph. 


STATE RAILWAYS.—COACHING, GOODS, AND MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS, 
1915 TO 1919. 


‘sth Bo N.S.W. | Victoria.  Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust, | Tas. | All States. 
CoacHING TRAFFIC RECEIPTS. 
£ £ £ £ £ ia ge 
1915 3,315,294) 2,795,673 1,284,595 668,403 617,553, 157, 726, 8,839,244 
1916 3,574,063, 3,003,263 1,339,753, 721,555 646,566 179, 784 9,464,984 
1917 | 3,637,656, 2,918,557 1,308,896 739,483) 607,537 171,220 9,383,349 
1918 3,932,936 3,254,274 1,396,803 819,197 617,606 177,854 10,198,670 
1919 | 3,978,180. 3,241,194 1,392,476 807,747 637,851) 188,329 10,245,777 
Gace. AND Live Stock Trarric RECEIPTS. 
1915 es | 4,206,234 tp 2,516,380 1,049,074 1,350,740 153,845 11,544,648 
1916 .. | 4,329,971) 2,610,210, 2,364,364 1,211,465 1,356,452 156,860 12,029,322 
1917 .. | 4,542,619, 2,934,259, 2,433,868, 1,502,363, 1,176,058, 158,162 12,747,329 
L918 .. | 4,652,113) 3,137,547) 2,516,564 1,480,469 1,105,836, 148,095)13,060,624 
1919 .. | 5,583,982) 2,957,789 2,483,698) 1,536,209 1,127,539, 203,412,13,892,629 
MIscELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

L915 & 94,983 97,025 31,028 27,901 89,951) 11,694; 352,582 
1916 = 102,044 91,690, 41,233 32,390 85,092) 11,384; 363,833 
1917 .. ((a)199,809 99,903, 89,203 31,684 93.787, 11,123) 525,509 
1918 .. |\(7)369,831 170,438, 110,554 31,883 92,946 10,786, 786,438 
1919 .. |(a)396,011) 233,294 108,423 47,453 107,507) 9,623, 902,311 


(a) Including Refreshment Rooms, 1917, £102,375: 1918, £274,699; and 1919, £289,810. 


(i) New South Wales. The total earnings for the year 1918-19 amounted to 
£9,958,173, an increase of £1,003,293 as compared with the previous year. Increases 
of £45,244, £931,859, and £26,180 took place in the coaching traffic, goods and live stock 
traffic, and miscellaneous respectively. 


(ii) Victoria. In Victoria, traffic receipts shewed a decrease of £129,982 as compared 
with the previous year. This was due to decreases of £13,080 and £179,758, in the receipts 
from coaching traffic, and goods and live stock traffic respectively, and an increase of 
£62,856 in the miscellaneous receipts. 


(iii) Queensland. In Queensland, there was a decrease of £39,324 in 1918-19, 
relatively to 1917-18. There were decreases of £4,327, £32,866 and £2,131 in respect of 
coaching traffic, goods and live stock traffic, and miscellaneous receipts respectively. 


(iv) South Australia. In this State there were increases of £55,740 and £15,570 in 
goods and live stock receipts and miscellaneous receipts respectively, and a decrease of 
£11,450 in coaching traffic receipts, the net increase for the year 1918-19 being £59,860 in 
advance of the receipts for the previous year. 


(v) Western Australia. In this State the earnings in 1918-19 shewed an increase 
of £56,509 as compared with 1917-18. There were increases of £20,245, £21 »703 and 


£14,561 in the coaching traffic, goods and live stock ati) and miscellaneous receipts 
respectively, 


+0 se 


ee Y 
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(vi) Tasmania. The gross revenue in 1918-19 shewed an increase of £44,629 as 
compared with the previous year. In the coaching traffic and goods and live stock 
traffic receipts there were increases of £10,475 and £35,317 respectively, and a decrease 
of £1,163 in the miscellaneous receipts. 


The following table shews for the two years 1917-18 and 1918-19 the percentage 
which each class of receipts bears to the total gross revenue :-— 


STATE RAILWAYS.—PERCENTAGE OF REVENUES FROM VARIOUS SOURCES 
ON TOTAL REVENUE, 1918 and 1919. 


1917-18, 

Particulars. | — ———— — ——$—_—____— 
| N.S.W.| Vic. | Q’land. ls. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. / All States. 
i il | | | eo 

teak Peal eon bee oe ae 
Coaching er 43.92 | 49.59 | 34.71 ;} 35.13 | 34.00 | 49.86 | 42.41 
Goods and live stock 51.95 | 47.81 | 62.54 | 63.50 | 60.88 | 47.12 | 54.32 
Miscellaneous 4.13 PTO | DFS By Bye eH"| Bee 


1918-19. 
Particulars. | : = == 
| N.S.W. | Vic | Q’land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas, All States. 
| | | 
. 5 ase Sie ee AO ees es a ee % 

Coaching i. .. | 39.95 | 50.39 | 34.95 | 33.78 | 34.06 | 46.92 | 40.92 
Goods and live stock .. | 56.07 | 45.98 62.33 | 64.24 | 60.20 | 50.68 55.48 
Miscellaneous .. =-) |) 128.98 | 3.63 | 2702 | 1.98 5.74 2.40 3.60 


9. Coaching Traffic Receipts per Average Mile Worked, and per Passenger-train 
Mile-—The subjoined table shews the receipts from coaching traffic per average mile 
of line worked, and per passenger-train mile, in each State and for all States for the year 
ended the 30th June, 1919 :— 


STATE RAILWAYS.—COACHING TRAFFIC RECEIPTS PER MILE WORKED, 
AND PER PASSENGER-TRAIN MILE, 1918-19. 


| | Coaching Traffic Receipts. 
| Numberof | _ pe: v = a= 
State. Passenger- | 
| Train Miles.(a) emery | Per Average Per Passenger- 
| ei Mile Worked. | Train Mile. 
No. | £ £ d. 
New South Wales .. ext 9,688,834 | 3,978,180 | 840 98.54 
Victoria .. a Ie 7,305,134 | 3,241,194 | 779 | 106.48 
Queensland a sie 3,586,504 | 1,392,476 262 94.50 
South Austradia Se De 2,643,693 | 807,747 | 353 | 73.33 
Western Australia .. ene, 7 OO ope 637,851 | 182 86.39 
Tasmania .. Se -- | 447,825 188,329 | 314 | 100.938 
Total ne -. | 25,393,955 10,245,777 | 497 96.83 
| | 


(a) The returns include the undermentioned mixed-train mileage, which has been divided between 
passenger-train miles and goods-train miles in the proportion of one-third and two-thirds respectively 


in the case of the following States :— 


New South Wales ne 1,569,524 Western Australia .. 965,158 
Victoria ie a 2,509,505 Tasmania .. a 665,583 
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The preceding table shews that, amongst the States, there is a considerable difference 
in the amount of the average receipts per average mile worked. In this respeet New South 
Wales shews the maximum of £840, while Western Australia has a minimum of £182, 
the average for all States being £497. In the case of the receipts per passenger-train 
mile the maximum occurs in Victoria with 106.48 pence, and the minimum in South 
Australia, 73.33 pence, the average for all States being 96.83 pence. 


With regard to the number of passenger journeys in the various States, it will be 
seen from the table on page 669 ante that there has been a preponderance in favour of 
Victoria for years past, though it was a declining one during the years 1915-18. In the 
year 1918-19, however, there was an increase over the two previous years. 


This preponderance in Victoria is accounted for, to a great extent, by the large number 
of metropolitan suburban passengers in that State. ~ Of the total number of passengers 
carried in Victoria in 1918-19, 103,687,372 were metropolitan suburban passengers, #.e., 
were carried between stations within twenty miles of Melbourne, while in New South 
Wales the number of suburban passenger journeys between stations within thirty-four 
miles of Sydney, including the Richmond line, and of Newcastle, including Greta, was 
89,542,008. In Sydney a large proportion of the metropolitan suburban traffic is 
carried on the electric and steam tramways, the number of passenger journeys during the 
year 1918-19 being 253,948,487. In Melbourne, on the other hand, the number of pas- 
sengers carried on the two cable tramway systems during the same period was 124,004,401 ; 
and the number carried on the St. Kilda-Brighton, Sandringham-Black Rock, Prahran- 
Malvern Trust, Melbourne-Brunswick-Coburg Trust, Hawthorn Trust, and the North 
Melbourne tramways, 54,183,016, making a total of 178,187,417. This matter is 
referred to hereinafter. (See sub-section 14.) 


10. Goods and Live-Stock Traffic Receipts per Mile Worked, per Goods-train Mile, 
and per Ton Carried.—The following table shews the gross receipts from goods and 
live-stock traffic per mile worked, per goods-train mile, and per ton carried, for the year 
ended the 30th June, 1919 :— 


STATE RAILWAYS.—GOODS AND LIVE-STOCK TRAFFIC RECEIPTS PER MILE 
WORKED, PER GOODS-TRAIN MILE, AND PER TON CARRIED, 1918-19. 


Goods and Live-Stock Traffic 


| ir i Goods Pe. a. ery tr 
BEAwA, gt one Live-Stock | Per Per 
wf Senne Sere ame | ein | Gordons 
| Worked. Mile. 
| Sah are 
No. Tons. £ £ d. d. 
New South Wales .. | 10,246,368 | 12,714,012 | 5,583,982 | 1,179 _ 130.79 | 105.41 
Victoria ; 5,726,521 | 6,515,470 2,957,789 711 | 123.96 | 108.95 
Queensland 6,496,240 | 3,783,334 | 2,483,698 467 | 93.05 | 157.56 
South Australia -. | 2,769,231 2,618,510 | 1,536,209 672 | 133.14 | 140.80 
Western Australia .. | 2,484,662 | 2,379,403 1,127,539 322 | 108.91 | 113.73 
Tasmania .. J 660,065 472,926 | 203,412 340 | 73.96 | 103.23 
Total 28,293,087 | 28,483,655 13,892,629 674 | 117.85 | 117.06 


(a) The returns include the undermentioned mixed-train mileage, which has been divided between 


passenger-train miles and goods-train miles in thi oport f ~ ~ 
pte ce ater kerk g rot ois e proportion of one-third and two-thirds respectively 


New South Wales =8 


1 
Victoria "3 eee Western Australia 


965,158 
Tasmania 


665,583 
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From the preceding table it will be seen that the average cost of freight per ton 
ranges from 103.23 pence in Tasmania to 157.56 pence in Queensland, the average 
for all States being 117.06 pence. 


11. Working Expenses.—In order to make an adequate comparison of the working 
expenses of the Government railways in the several States, allowance should be made 
for the variation of gauges and of physical and traffic conditions, not only on the railways 
of the different States, but also on different portions of the same system. Where traffic 
is light, the percentage of working expenses is naturally greater than where traffic is 
heavy; and this is especially true in Australia, where ton-mile rates are in many cases 
based on a tapering principle—i.e., a lower rate per ton-mile is charged upon merchandise 
from remote interior districts—and where on many of the lines there is but little back- 
loading. Further, though efforts have been made from time to time to obtain a uniform 
system of accounts in the several States, the annual reports of the Commissioners do not 
yet comprise fully comparable data of railway expenditure. 


The following table shews the total annual expenditure, comprising expenses on 
(a) maintenance of way, works, and buildings; (6) locomotive pow er—trepairs and 
renewals; (c) carriages and wagons—repairs and renewals; (d) traffic expenses; 
(e) compensation; and (/) general and miscellaneous charges; and the percentage of 
the total of these expenses upon the corresponding gross revenues in each State for 
each year 1915 to 1919 :— 


STATE RAILWAYS.—TOTAL WORKING EXPENSES, AND PERCENTAGES OF 
WORKING EXPENSES ON GROSS REVENUE, 1915 TO 1919. 


Year ended = se, apa > | | } 
POLK aaEe N.S.W. V ee Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania. All States. 
| 
Toran WorkKING EXPENSES. 
& | £ £ £ | £ £ | £ 
1915 5,311,162 | 4,114,973 | 2,401,679 | 1,448,495 | 1,497,826 225,995 | 15,000,130 
1916 | 5,661,168 | 3,997,412 | 2,745,061 | 1,545,489 | 1,511,655 248,651 | 15,709,436 
1917 5,915,360 | 4,154,040 | 2,094,187 | 1,725,341 | 1,448,451 289,186 | 16,526,565 
1918 | 5,940,447 | 4,451,092 | 3,410,157 | 1,747,055 1,451,334 277,952 |17,278,037 
1919 | 6,904,450 | 4279,663 | 3,690,445 | 1,829,634 | 1,567,591 | 324,595 | 18,596,378 
| | | 
PERCENTAGE OF WORKING EXPENSES ON Gross REVENUE. 
] | | | { 
i. | Te | % % | % % | % 
1915 =e oe 69.73 79.73 | 62.67 82.99 We 69.91 72.34 
1916 fe ie TOL ee O07 73.29 G08 || Wea) 71.45 71.87 
1917 Se Sa enO5S 69.78 | 78.14 75.89 | 77.15 84.93 72.95 
1918 a ar | = 166.34 | 67.83 | 84.75 74.93 | 79.90 77.92 | 71.85 
1919 Be 50 | CMBR 66.53 92.62 76.51 | 83.70 80,87 | 74,26 


(a) Including amounts paid for special and abnormal charges. 


(i) New South Wales. In this State the total working expenses in 1918-19 amounted 
to £6,904,450, an increase of £964,003 as compared with the previous year. Part of 
this amount is due to the increase in the train mileage over that of the previous year 
( 1,791,935 miles), at the rate of 10.99 per cent. There were several increases of wages to 
the staff under awards of the Court of Industrial Arbitration and also large increases in 
the prices paid for coal and other materials, all of which accounted for a sum of 


£483,139. 


(ii) Victoria. In Victoria there was a decrease of £171,429 in the working expenses. 
This was mainly due to a reduction in the train mileage of 594,706 or at the rate of 9.56 


per cent. as compared with the previous year 
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(iii) Queensland. In this State the working expenses increased £280,288, from 
£3.410,157 in 1917-18 to £3,690,445 in 1918-19. Though there was a decrease of 376,950 
in the train mileage, substantial increases were made in the salaries and wages of the staff, 
in the maintenance services in the Northern and Central Divisions, and in the prices of 


stores, 


(iv) South Australia. In South Australia the working expenses in 1918-19 shewed 
an increase of £82,579 over 1917-18, viz., from £1,747,055 to £1,829,634. This increase 
was due to the higher prices of stores used in maintenance, and for traffic purposes, to- 
gether with an addition to the minimum wages staff. It should be mentioned that the 
average mileage worked during the year was 50 miles greater than in the previous 
year. 


(v) Western Australia. In this case the expenditure in 1918-19 was £116,257 greater 
than in the previous year. The train mileage run was 162,117 more than in the previous 
year, and the locomotive and rolling stock charges, maintenance, and traffic expenses 
were greater, mainly owing to the higher cost of stores. 


(vi) Tasmania. In 1918-19 the working expenses were £46,643 higher than in the 
previous year. This was mainly owing to the increased salaries and wages paid. 


In the preceding table it will be observed that the percentages of the total working 
expenses to the total gross earnings of the State railways have varied but slightly 
during the period 1914-19, of which the last year shews the maximum rate, 74.26 per 
cent. , 


(vii) Working Expenses per Average Mile Worked and per Train-mile Run. The 
following table shews the working expenses per average mile worked and per train-mile 
run in each State for the years 191% to 1919 :— 


STATE RAILWAYS.—WORKING EXPENSES PER AVERAGE MILE WORKED 
AND PER TRAIN-MILE RUN, 1915 TO 1919. 


| 
py a] ; | all 

Year ended 30th June. | N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. &. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. | States. 

| ee eo 0 | 

Worktna ExpENSES PER AVERAGE MILE WorRKED 

| ¢ | £ £ £ £ e!| ¢£ 
1915 a eat 1,309 | 1,069 508 | 715 484 422 | 820 
1916 oe ae 1,358 1,011 556 | 707 | 454 450 821 
1917 > re 1,372 1,012 591 787 430 502 | 842 
1918 a i 1,305 1,075 646 782 | 419 | 470 | 838 
1919. .. | 1,457 | 1,029 | 693 | 801 | 447 | 542 | 902 

| wis : 

WorKING EXPENSES PER TRAIN-MILE Run. 

ae i bee ks a MAS d. d. 
ite .. | 62.42 | 64.53 | 48.08 | 62.29 | 66.51 | 58.96 | 60.30 
1916 we - | 63.08 69.39 | 56.93 | 65.87 | 70.45 56.75 64.14 
1917 fa »» | 69.93 | 71.10 | 66.98 | 72.26 | 77.26 | 64.24 70.37 


1918 A so | 78.885 (1-18.40 078 SL. TOR 
1919 aa ws | 83.12.) 78.82 |) 89.08 sl) Slel2 oie 88.80 a gOiase 83.13 
| 
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12. Distribution of Working Expenses.—The subjoined table shews the distribution 
among four chief heads of expenditure, for the years 1915 to 


of working expenses, 
1919 :— 


STATE RAILWAYS.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKING EXPENSES, 1915 TO 1919, 


= : | 
Year ended 30¢h June. | N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land. 8. Aust. | W. Aust. |Tasmania.|All States, 
MAINTENANCE, 
£ £ £ £ £ 
1915 Hs oe, 790 | 1 107, 310 626,793 | 280,062 | 346,771 58,253 | 3,337,984 
1916 = 895,526 | 998,619 738,160 | 306,420 | 361,627 66,618 | 3,366,970 
1917 oe 932990 | 927,315 774,833 | 391,334 | 349,714 82,571 | 3 458,757 
1918 ee 996,502 | 1,049,270 851,525 | 304,462 | 371,411 72,515 | 3,645,685 
1919 | 1,126,118 | 870,123 904,199 | 338,785 | 411,986 87,902 | 3,739,113 
LocomoTivz, CARRIAGE, AND WaGon CHARGES. 

1915 . | 2,755,669 | 1,789,836 | 1,051,683 | 793,997 | 714,173 99,829 | 7,205,187 
1916 | 2,917,299 | 1,747,319 | 1,198,160 859,334 | 714,802 | 108,887 | 7,545,801 
1917 | 2,926,231 | 1,953,262 | 1,326,902 | 909,660 681,243 | 125,889 | 7,923,187 
1918 | 2.755.183 | 204 42-846 | 1,515,121 | 982298 | 656,576 | 125,190 | 8,077,214 
1919 | 3,277,623 | 2,019,967 | 1,650,263 | 981,646 | 689,333 | 149,260 | 8,768,092 

TRAFFIC EXPENSES. 
1915 a | 1,502,945 | 1,099,026 671,622 | 347,437 | 392,628 57,814 | 4,071,472 
1916 Se | 1,638,942 | 1,127,568 744,299 | 350,472 | 393.033 58,571 | 4,312,815 
1917 a 1,763,466 | 1,137,703 821,941 | 391,309 | 375,655 64,247 | 4,554,321 
1918 1,727,861 | 1,225,479 974,513 | 426,775 379,991 63,728 | 4,798,347 
1919 | 1,927,612 | 1,257,685 | 1,067,667 | 459,147 | 418,050 72,514 | 5,202,675 

OTHER CHARGES. 
1915 ae 133,758 | 118,801 51,576 26,999 44,254 10,099 385,487 
1916 = 209,401 123,906 64,512 | - 29,263 42,193 14,575 483,850 
1917 a5 .. |(4)292,673 135,760 70,511 33,038 41,839 16,479 590,300 
1918 : ++ |(4)460,901 132,497 68,998 33,520 43,356 16,519 756,791 
1919 » (573,097 131,888 68,316 50,056 48,222 14,919 886,498 


(a) Including Refreshment Rooms, 1917, £94,914; 


1918, £236,063 ; and 1919, £248,249, 


13. Net Revenue.—Thoe following table shews the net sums available to meet 
interest charges, also the percentage of such sums upon the capital cost of 
construction and equipment of lines opened for traffic in each State for the years 


1915 to 1919 :— 


STATE RAILWAYS.—NET REVENUE AND PERCENTAGE OF NET REVENUE ON 
1915 TO 1919. 


CAPITAL COST OF LINES OPEN, 


Year ended 30th Jone. N.S. W. Victoria. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tasmania,| Al States. 
Net REVENUE. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1915 3 2,305,349 | 1,046,100 | 1,430,324 | 296883 | 560,418 97,270 | 5.736,344 
1916 ‘ .. | 2,844,910 | 1,707,751 | 1,000,289 | 419,921 | 576,455 99,377 | 6,148,703 
1917 are 2,464,724 | 1,798,679 837,780 | 548,189 | 428,931 51,319 | 6,129,622 
1918 we . | 3,014,433 | 2,111,167 613,764 | 584,494 | 365,054 78,783 | 6,767,695 
1919 .. | 8,053,728 | 2,152,614 | 294,152 | 56.,775 | 305,..06 76,769 | 6,444,339 
PERCENTAGE OF Nut REVENUE ON CAPITAL EXPENDITURE. 
% % % %o % % % 
1915 - .. | 3:60 203 4.28 1.79 3.30 2.10 3.07 
1916 Fe * 3.41 3.14 2.88 2.44 3.27 2.07 aan 
1917 Ss Ae 3.42 3.23 2.30 3.10 2.46 1.04 3,00 
1918 ot ae 4.02 3.73 1.65 3.25 2.06 1.58 3.23 
1919 a : 3.99 3.75 0.77 3.01 1.70 1.51 3.01 


C.6644.—21 
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(i) Net Revenue per Average Mile Worked and per Train-mile Run. Tables 
shewing the gross earnings and the working expenses per average mile worked and per 
train-mile run have been given above. The net earnings, i.e., the excess of gross 
earnings over working expenses, per average mile worked and per train-mile run are 
shewn in the following table :— 


STATE RAILWAYS.—NET REVENUE PER AVERAGE MILE WORKED AND 
PER TRAIN-MILE RUN, 1915 TO 1919. 


; ; 7 ar 
Year ended 30th June. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust. Tas. All States. 


Nrr REVENUE PER AVERAGE Mite WORKED. 


er vacg oe be £ £ | £ 
1915 er $i 568 212, 302 147 181 181 314 
1916 af i 562 | 432 202 192 173 180 | 321 
1917 poe cat sy 438 165 250 127 89 312 
1918 ay Se 668° H10) (GS peel 105 133 | 328 
1919 pe > 645 | 518 | 55 246 87 128 313 

Net REVENUE PER TRAIN-MILE Rvn. 

a poke: d. d. d. jn ear ® 
1915 = RP 27.10 | 16.41 23.65. )) Late 24.89 | 23.23 | 23.06 
1916 co £2 26.11 | 29.64 20.75 17.90 26.87 | 22.68 | 25.10 
1917 ve a 29.14 30.79 18.74 22.96 22.87 11.40 26.10 
1918 ae = 39.88 37.18 14.27 25.78 | 21.40 | 17.90 30.83 
| 28.81 


1919 “i re 36.76 39.64 7.10 24.91 17.21 | 16.63 


14. Traffic Conditions—Reference has already been made to the difference in the 
traffic conditions on many of the lines of the Commonwealth (see sub-sections 9, 10, and 11 
hereof). These conditions differ not only in the several States, but also on different lines 
in the same State, and apply to both passenger and goods traffic. By far the 
greater part of the population of Australia is confined to a fringe of country near 
the coast, more especially in the eastern and southern districts. A large proportion of the 
railway traffic between the chief centres of population is therefore carried over lines in the 
neighbourhood of the coast, and is thus, in some cases, open to sea-borne competition. 
On most of the lines extending into the more remote interior districts traffic is light; the 
density of population diminishes rapidly as the coastal regions are left behind ; and there 
is a corresponding diminution in the volume of traffic, while, in comparison with other 
more settled countries, there is but little back-loading. 


As an indication of the different traffic conditions prevailing in the several States, 
the following table is given shewing the numbers of passenger journeys and the tons of 
goods carried per 100 of the mean population; and per average mile worked in 
each State during the financial year 1918-19 :— 


STATE RAILWAYS.—PASSENGER JOURNEYS AND TONNAGE OF GOODS 
AND LIVE STOCK, 1918-19. 


Particulars. N.S. W. | Victoria. 


Tas. | All States. 


1 = hg 
Q’land. | S. Aust, W. Aust. 


Prr 100 or Mnan Porunation. 


Passenger journeys .. No. 5,107 7,821 3,804 4,527 | 5,527 

Goods and live stock Tons 659 "455 "645 587 | 759 308 a 
Per AVERAGE MILE or Linz WorKED. 

Passenger journeys .. No. | 20,808 26,907 4,961 8,830 4,940 3,15 

Goods and live stock Tons | 2684 | 1,567 asl 1,146 678 700 188s 
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‘Particulars of the actual numbers of passengers and tons of goods and live stock 
earried have already been given (see sub-section 2 hereof). 


(i) Metropolitan and Country Passenger Trafic. A further indication of the 
difference in passenger traffic conditions might be obtained from a comparison of the 
volume of metropolitan, suburban, and country traffic in each State. Particulars are, 
however, available only for the States of New South Wales and Victoria. The subjoined 
table shews the number of metropolitan and country passengers carried in each of the 
States mentioned and the revenue derived therefrom during the year 1918-19 :— 


STATE RAILWAYS.—METROPOLITAN, SUBURBAN, AND COUNTRY PASSENGER 
TRAFFIC, 1918-19, 


| Number of Passenger Journeys. Revenue. 
Particulars. r | 
| Metropolitan. | Country. | Total. Metropolitan.} Country. Total. 
| | £ £ £ 
N.S.W. .- | 289,542,008 9,026,760) 98,568,768 | 1,207,827 | 2,326,041 3,533,868 
Victoria -- |6103,687,372 8,217,414) 111,904,786 | 1,273,668 1,620,741 | 2,894,409. 
| | | 


(a) Within 34 miles of Sydney and Newcastle, and including the Richmond line. 
(6) Within 20 miles of Melbourne. 


From this table it will be seen that the number of passenger journeys in country 
districts in Victoria was less than the corresponding number in New South Wales, while 
the number of metropolitan passenger journeys in Victoria was greater than in New 
South Wales, although in the latter State both Sydney and Neweastle are included. 
In Sydney a larger proportion of the suburban traffic is carried by the tramway systems 
than in Melbourne. The Sydney ferries also carry a large number of suburban 
passengers (see § 3. Tramways). 


In previous issues of the Year Book reference has been made to the scheme for the 
electrification of the suburban lines running out of Melbourne. Part of this scheme 
was brought into operation on the lines between Sandringham and Essendon, via 
Melbourne, on the 28th May, 1919, followed by the St. Kilda line on the 31st August, 
and the Port Melbourne line on the 26th October. The remainder of the suburban 
lines are receiving attention, but the completion of the scheme will not take place for 
some time to come. It may be mentioned that the Melbourne suburban lines have 
a total length of 195.78 route miles, of which about 22 miles have been electrified. 
In Sydney, a Metropolitan Railway Construction Branch of the Railway Department 
has been created to deal specially with electrical transport in the city area. The 
Minister has approved of the construction of an underground city railway, and plans 
have been prepared and a commencement made with the preliminary works. The 
preliminary work in the location of a system of electric railways for the eastern, 
western, and northern suburbs has also been in hand. Further progress with this work 
has, however, for financial reasons, been deferred for the present. 


(ii) Goods Traffic. The differing conditions of the traffic in each State might 
also, to some extent, be analysed by an examination of the tonnage of various classes 
of commodities carried, and of the revenue derived therefrom. Comparative particulars 
regarding the quantities of some of the leading classes of commodities carried on the 
Government railways are available for all the States; corresponding information 
regarding the revenue derived from each class of commodity is not, however, generally 
available in a comparable form. In this connexion it may be stated that the following 
resolution was passed at the Interstate Conference of Railway Commissioners held in 
Melbourne in May, 1909:—“‘ That in view of the variations in the character and 
classification of the goods traffic in the different States, the subdivisions of tonnage 
carried and revenue in each State shall be those which best suit local conditions.” 
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The following table shews the number of tons of various representative commodities 
carried, and the percentage of each class on the total tonnage carried during the financial 


year 1918-19 :— 


STATE RAILWAYS.—CLASSIFICATION OF COMMODITIES CARRIED, 1918-19. 


.: . { 


‘ Hay. | 
‘ Grain | | 4 All other 
; Fire- Straw, |. Live Sos Total 
and Wool. Com otal, 
tei, Miners) weeds 4 aioe aud | Stock. | modities. 
Chaff. | 
Tons CARRIED. 
| Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. — 
New South Wales (26,827,719 | 191,432 ¢1,684.776 526,793 126,037 | 645,858 2,466,658 12,469,273 
Victoria .. (61,106,493 | 538,863 | 1,647,264) 332,499 | 83,014 488,853 2,318,484 | 6.515.470 
Queensland .» | 1,218,087 | 255,588 436,996 {368,004 | 62,914 358,503 1,487,842 | 3,783 334 
South Australia | 886,369 155,136 | 597,040, 81,393 | 26,741 124,731 | 747,100 | 2,618,510 
Western Australia 421,795 535,282 594,196, 83,245 31,915 78,094 634,876 | 2,379,403 
Tasmania <é | 122,727 46,170 | (e) | $7,871 8,857 17,384 244,917 472,926 
J) 
All States .. 10,578,190 1,722,471 | 4,560,272 1,430,705 | 334,478 1,713,423 |7,899,377 | 28,238,916 
| i 
PERCENTAGE ON ToTAL TONNAGE CARRIED. 
a : - . 
% % 0 % % % % % 
New South Wale 54.76 1.54 13.51 4.22 1.01 5°18 19.78 100.00 
Victoria ae 16.98 8.27 25.28 5.10 1.28 7.50 35.59 100.00 
Queensland ae 06 | 6.76 4.98 9.75 | 1.66 9.48 39.31 100.00 
South Australia 33.85 5.93 22.80 3.11 1.02 4.76 28.53 100.00 
Western Australia 17.73 22.50 24.97 | 3.50 1.84 | 3.28 26.68 100.00 
Tasmania ae 25.95 | 9.76 (e) | 8.01 | 0.82 | 3.67 51.79 100.00 
All States .. 387.46 | 6.10 | 16.15 5.07 1.18 6.07 27.97 100.00 
2 mat - ; an g i 
(a) Exclusive of 244,739 tons of coal on which only shunting and haulage were collected. (b) Coal, 


stone, gravel, and sand, (c) Up journey only (to coast). (d) Flour only. (e) Included in all other 
commodities. (f) Sugar-cane. 


15. Passenger-Mileage and Ton-Mileage.—In earlier issues of the Year Book 
reference has been made to the resolution on the subject of passenger-mileage and 
ton-mileage statistics passed at the Interstate Conference of Railway Commissioners 
held in Melbourne in May, 1909; and to the Report (Cd. 4697] on the same subject by 
a Committee appointed by the President of the Board of Trade in the United Kingdom 
(see Year Book No. 10, p. 654). 


In the Commonwealth, information regarding “ passenger-miles ” and “ ton-miles ”’ 
is available, either wholly or in part, for three of the States only, viz., New South Wales, 
South Australia, and Tasmania, but is not available at all for either Victoria, Queensland, 
or Western Australia. Of the three States which give particulars of the nature indicated, 
New South Wales furnishes the information in a classified form according to class of 
passengers and nature of commodities carried. South Australia supplies particulars 
for all classes of passengers and of goods together, and Tasmania supplies particulars 
for all classes of passengers together and a classification of nature of commodities carried. 
Western Australia furnished particulars as to ton-miles for the years 1907-12, but has 
since discontinued to record them. 


(i) Passenger-Miles. Particulars for the whole of the Commonwealth period 
regarding total “ passenger-miles ”’ are available for one State only, namely, Tasmania. 
For New South Wales, to the end of 1909-10, particulars are available for suburban and 
extended suburban traffic only—t.e., for all stations within 34 miles of Sydney 
(including the Richmond line), and of Newcastle (including Greta), but since that date 
all passenger traffic is included. For South Australia particulars are available for each 
year since 1904. No particulars are available for other States. In the tables given below 
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the average number of passengers carried per “ train” is obtained by dividing the 
Eunibes of passenger-miles ” by the number of “ passenger-train-miles.” Similarly, 
the density of traffic ” is obtained by dividing the number of “ passenger-miles ” by the 
“ average miles worked.” ‘i 


STATE RAILWAYS.—SUMMARY OF “* PASSENGER-MILES,”’ 1915 TO 1919. 


| fee eearlle SS 
2 3] &, aay ' 
| Passenger ieee of| Total | Amount | 580/28 | 5& a) S 
Train | Passenger Passenger- | Received | 4% Py ale as! BS 354 
Year | Mileage. | Journeys. | miles, | from St oy | & 2 &. & 4 m2 eoos 
ended | | Passengers. | SS2/)/ Sia /ea./sh3| eee 
30th | | | Pe | eos | eee | Seb | sess 
ic | | “05 482/485 | 462) Gn<E 
— =| | = 
tues | de | a | 
900 3 (,000 E b Miles. | 5 
omitted.) omitted.) | omitted.) J st | oe : - Bae 
New Souta WA zzs. 
| | | | (inertia 
1915 | 10,099 | 88,774 | 1,230,901 | 2,910,684 | 122 | 13.87 | 0.57 | 7.87 303,402 
1916 10,283 | 92,851 | 1,321,491 | 3,147,041 | 1297) 12°85 |) O57 || 8.13 316,980 
1917 | 10,435 | 96,710 | 1,473,707 | 3,202,167 | 14] | Ns) e428 | (0592 I) Wits 341,690 
1918 | 9.441 | 94,305 | 1,884,766 | 3.473,340 147 | 14.67} 0.60 | 8.84 304,277 
1919 | 9,689 | 98,569 | 1,367,691 | 3,533,869 | 14] | 13.88 | 0.62 | 8.60 288,725 
| | | | | 
SoutH AUSTRALIA. 
| | | | { = then © 4 Z 
1915 2.815 | 18,831 215,489 | 560,012 Are | 11.44 0.60 | 7.14 106,362 
1916 2,786 | 20,513 218,609 603,203 78 10.66 | 0.66 | 7.06 100,050 
1917 2635 | 18,107 210,303 615,909 80 11.61 | 0.70 | 8.16 95,897 
1918 | 2,597 | 18,936 234,197 703,221 90 | PARI | Os ree MN SHO 104,786 
1919 | 2,644 | 20,177 238,845 703,748 | 90 | 11.84) 0.71 | 8.37 104,527 
| | | 
TASMANIA. 
| | | | i | ai i . 
1915 454 {| 1,751 | 36,051 132,680 79 | 20.59! 0.88 | 18.19 67,260 
1916 465 | 2,078 46,719 | 154,225 | 100 22.48 | 0.79 | 17.81 84,567 
1917 471} 1,972 | 40.164 | 145,941 SO ZOB TV Ol87 WN) Wii 69,607 
1918 448 1,874 | 40,385 | 151,874 90 | 21.55! 0.90°| 19.45 68,324 
1919 448 | 1,889 | 39,961 | 167,035 89 aan 1.00 ei 67,713 


(ii) Zon-miles. Particulars regarding total “ ton-miles” are available for each year 
since 1901 for the States of New South Wales, South Australia, and Tasmania. 
Corresponding particulars for Western Australia are available for the years 1907 to 1912, 


but not for subsequent years. 


(See Year Book No. 11, p. 691.) The average freight- 


paying load carried per “train” is obtained by dividing the total “ ton-miles”’ in the 


fourth column by the goods-train mileage in the second column. 


In New South Wales the 


tonnage carried is exclusive of coal on which only shunting and haulage charges are 


collected, and the amount of earnings specified excludes terminals. 
and Tasmania terminals are included. 


In South Australia 
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STATE RAILWAYS.—SUMMARY OF ‘‘ TON-MILES,”’ 1915 TO 1919. 


1918 | 8,703 | 11,094 | 1,044,437 | 4,051,655 | 120.02 | 94.14 | 
1919 | 10,246 | 12,469 | 1,237,806 | 4,889,343 | 120.80 | 99.27 | 


.93 | 229,496 
95 261,306 


| | Average 
| Freight- | Density of 
Goods ‘Total | Total } paying Average | Earnings | Traffic per 
Train Tons | ‘* Ton- Earnings. — ag | oe ae 
Year | Mileage. | Carried. iles.”” carrie er Ton. | mile.” Lile 
ate Mileage Carrie | miles ee Pp | Lggeeme 
the } | “Train. | 
30th | 
June— — ——— ie — —— = 
No. No. No. : 
| ¢o00 | (000 | (000 x Tons. Miles. d. Tons. 
omitted.) omitted.) omitted.) } 
New Sourn WaALuEgs. (a) 
oe | T af — ae 
1915 | 10,321 | 11,660 |. 916,923 | 3,633,613 88.84 78.64 | 0.95 226,010 
1916 | 11,273 | 11,614 | 1,028,760 | 3,738,227 91.26 88.58 0.87 246,764 
1917 | 9,866 | 11,468 | 1,136,485 | 3,936,639 115.19 99.10] 0.83 | 263,502 
0 
0 


Sour AUSTRALIA. 


1915 | 2,766 2,076 237,014 


1,049,074 | 85.70 | 114.15 1.06 116,986 
1916 | 2,845 | 2,397 278,942 | 1,211,465 | 98.04 | 116.37 1.04 127,662 
1917 3,095 | 2,822 | 298,442 | 1,502,363 96.41 | 105.74 1.21 136,089 
1918 | 2,844 2,768 | 270,104 | 1,480,469 94.99 97.59 1.32 120,852 
1919 | 2,769 2,619 263,984 | 1,536,209 | 95.33 | 100.81 1.40 115,529 

TASMANIA. ()) 
[ net i = rey ae 

1915 | 551 | 388 | 19,809 141,049 | 35.90 | 51.09 1.70 | 37,000 
1916 | 586 367 | 20,105 | 145,094 | 34.29] 54.81 |) 1.738 | 36,392 
1917 | 609 380 | 21,288 | 146,248 | 34.93 | 55.98] 1.65 | 386,894 
1918 | 609 389 21,539 | 153,577 35.39 | 55.42} 1.71 | 36,444 
1919 | 660 | 456 23,745 | 190,524 | 35.97 | 52.12 1.93 | 39,641 


(a) Exclusive of tonnage on which only shunting and haulage charges are collected. 
(b) Exclusive of live stock, 


(iii) Classification of Commodity Ton-mileage. As previously mentioned, New 
South Wales and Tasmania are the only States for which particulars specifying the 
ton-mileage and the earnings per ton-mile for various classes of commodities are available. 


The subjoined statement gives particulars for the last financial year in respect of New 
South Wales. Miscellaneous traffic consists of timber, bark, bricks, drain-pipes in six-ton 
lots, and cement in full truck loads, agricultural and vegetable seeds in five-ton lots, 
and traffic of a similar nature. A and B classes consist of lime, vegetables, tobacco leaf, 
caustic soda and potash, copper ingots, fat and tallow, water and mining plant in six-ton 
lots, leather in one and three-ton lots, agricultural implements in five-ton lots, and other 
traffic of a similar nature. The table does not include 244,739 tons of coal on which 


only shunting and haulage charges were collected, nor does it include £89,942 for 
haulage, tonnage dues, ete. 
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NEW SOUTH WALES.—SUMMARY OF TON-MILEAGE 
30th JUNE, 1919. 
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FOR THE YEAR ENDED 


| . Harnings o 
. Averag a2 p 

Particulars. | yeas | « Taaaeney, Miles | iene mee ten en ote 
| | per Ton. (Terminals), mile.” Tonnage. 

= | | 

_No. a) No. No. & d. % 

Coal, coke, and shale | 5,834,953 231,036,372 | 39.59 | 622,759 0.64 46.78 
Other minerals a 790,721 | 52,796,683 | 66.77 | 116,748 0.53 6,34 
Crude ores .. ae 202,045 | 26,607,595 1131.19 | 62.146 | 0.56 1.62 
Miscellaneous ae 931,726 | 106,244,769 |114.03 | 363,686 | 0.82 iol 
Firewood aH Arcs ye LRU Be 5,832,521 | 30.46 | 27,769 oil 504 
Fruit me -- | 106,532 | 22,658,587 |212.69 | 104,379 | 1.11 0.85 

Grain, flour, ete. (Up | | 
journey to coast) .. | 1,684,776 | 298,516,553 |177.18/| 545,088 | 0.44 13.51 
Hay, straw, and chaff 526,793 150,110,252 284.95 | 271,396 | 0.43 4.22 
Frozen meat See | 27,449 | 5,016,356 |182.75 | 27,264 1.30 0.22 
A class se Ss 666,030 | 63,672,468 | 95.60 | 348,746 Iau 5.34 
B class ae as 283,982 | 29,499,062 |103.87 | 253,079 2.06 2.28 
C class we ts I 34,647 2,461,524 | 71.04 | 30,210 2.94. 0.28 
Ist class .. -- | 199,938 | 15,165,729 | 75.85 | 215,773 3.41 1.63 
2nd class .. -. | 216,354 | — 34,734,634 1160.55 | 644,715 4.46 1.73 
Wool aS -- | 126,037 | 36,686,217 |291 .07 | 344,344 2.25 1.01 
Live stock .. -- | 645,858 | 156,766,547 |242.72 | 911,241 1.39 5.18 

| | | | 
Total Ae 12,469,273 '1,237,805,869 | 99.27 4,889,343 0.95 100.00 


In the following table will be found particulars of the ton-mileage and earnings per 


ton-mile in the case of Tasmania :— 


TASMANIA.—_SUMMARY OF TON-MILEAGE FOR 
30th JUNE, 1919. 


THE YEAR ENDED 


| 

; Total Total Average ; Earnings | Per cent. 

Particulars. Tons “ Ton-miles.”’ Miles Harnings. | per“ Ton-| on Total 

Carried. per Ton. mile.” | Tonnage. 

No. No. No. £ d % 
Agricultural produce .. 63,592 3,494,735 54.95 25,099 aie 13.96 
Hay, straw, chaff, and 
horse feed .. oe | 37,871 2,108,221 55 .66 14,440 1.64 8.31 
Stable manure a 2,497 92,023 36.85 382 | 0.99 0.55 
Manures, other than stable 9,557 310,477 | 32.48 1,590 1.22 2.10 
ICO a5 cr 6,578 391,042 59.44 4,145 2.54 1.44 
Native coal ote 59,996 6,293,044 | 104.89 20,372 0.77 13.7 
Minerals, other than 

native coal .. oc 62,731 1,117,442 17.81 11,238 2.41 Serial 
Bark oF ne 1,477 62,472 42.29. 545 2.09 0.32 
Firewood 66 Oo 46,170 1,326,268 28.72 6,945 1.25 10.13 
Timber oe ae 105,780 4,850,724 45 .85 33,270 1.64 23 .23 
Wool Bo 56 3,857 230,062 59.64 5,582 5.82 0.85 
Miscellaneous goods .. 55,436 3,468,466 62.57 66,916 4.63 TR lke 
Total .. ata 455,542 | 23,744,976 52.12 | 190,524 192 100.00 


16. Interest Returned on Capital Expenditure—In the year 1901-2 the State 


Government railways made a profit of 2.94 per cent. on 


the capital expenditure at 


that time. In the subsequent years up to and including the year 1910-11, the 


percentages were 2.56, 3.11, 3.36, 3.98, 4.45, 4.32, 4.22, 


4.26, and 4.63 respectively, 
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rates which shew substantial increases with one exception on that for the first-named 
year. Since 1910-11, the rates have oscillated and have shewn a decreasing tendency, 
the rate for the year 1918-19 being 3.01, or 1.62 less than that for the year 1910-11. 
The reasons for this reduction are to be found in the increases of the charges in 
respect of working expenses, brought about by the opening of new lines, the higher 
cost of materials, and the raising of the rate of wages, while in recent years 
additional expenses have been incurred in consequence of the war. The return on 
the capital invested as at the 30th June, 1919, was not equal to the interest payable 
for that year, the rate of which was 4.02 per cent. This average, however, does not 
accurately express the position. At an early period the necessity for the construction 
of railways to open up undeveloped districts was recognised, and the money had to be 
raised at a very high rate of interest. It may be noted, however, that although the loans 
made for expenditure on railway construction and equipment very largely increase the 
amount of the public debt of the States, forming, in fact, nearly three-fifths of the total 
debt, the money borrowed has not been sunk in undertakings which give no return, but 
has been expended on works which are increasingly reproductive, yielding in most cases 
a direct return on the capital expended, and representing a greater value than their original 
cost. In Europe the national debts of various countries have been incurred principally 
through the expenses of prolonged wars, and the money has gone beyond recovery ; but in 
Australia the expenditure by the States up to a recent period is represented to a large 
extent by public works which yield a direct return. In addition to the purely commercial 
aspect of the figures relating to the revenue and expenditure of the State railways, it is of 
great importance that the object with which many of the lines were constructed should 
be kept clearly in view; the anticipated advantage in building these lines has been the 
ultimate settlement of the country rather than the direct returns from the railways 
themselves, and the policy of the State Governments has been to use their railway 
systems for the development of the country’s resources to the maximum extent consistent 
with the direct payment by the customers of the railways of the cost of working and 
interest charges. 


(i) Profit or Loss after Payment of Working Expenses and Interest. The net 
revenue of the Government railways of each State after payment of working expenses is 
shewn in sub-section 13 hereof. The following table shews the amount of interest payable 
on expenditure from loans on the construction and equipment of the railways of each 
State, the actual profit or loss after deducting working expenses and interest and all 
other charges from the gross revenue, and the percentage of such profit or loss on the 
total capital cost of construction and equipment. 


It will be seen that during the year ended 30th June, 1915, only two States, New 
South Wales and Queensland, shew a profit after paying working expenses and interest, 
while in the four years ended 30th June, 1919, all the States shew a loss. 


The losses during the last four years for all the States are due to the causes to which 
allusion has already been made in the remarks as to increases in the working expenses 
of the railways (see pp. 679 and 680 ante). It will be observed in the following 


table that the interest charges in 1919 were £1,941,040 higher than they were in 
1915. 


STATE RAILWAYS.—INTEREST ON LOAN EXPENDITURE, PROFIT OR LOSS, 


oe PERCENTAGE OF PROFIT OR LOSS ON TOTAL COST, 1915 TO 


Year | 4 
ended 0th June. | hae | Vietoria, 


r 
Q'land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust, | Tasmania, All States. 


Amount or InrEerEsT ON Rattway LoAN EXPENDITURE. 


£ £ en £ £ £ 


£ 
LOUSE ce .. | 2,279,070 | 1,764,379 | 1,812,196 | 584,812 | 586,069 | 172,349 9 
1916. .. | 2,568,659 | 1,922,410 | 1,418,280 | 663.588 | 625,250 | 180.772 a tot 
1917. ». | 2,858,789 | 2,006,197 | 1,500,800 | 673,985 | 643,765 | 181.617 | 7.865.153 
18s. .. | 8,043,349 | 2,120,547 | 1,559,136 | 716.234 | 654,059 | 183,977 | 8,277'302 
gig, .. | 8,265,540 | 2,157,798 | 1,617,404 | 747,671 | 665,100 | 186,402 | 8,639,915 


aeeae 
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STATE RAILWAYS. INTEREST ON LOAN EXPENDITURE, PROFIT OR LOSS, 
AND PERCENTAGE OF PROFIT OR LOSS ON TOTAL COST, 1915 TO 
1919-—continued. 


S. Aust, W. Aust. | Tasmania, | All States, 


Year | | 
(a) 


ended 30th June, N.S. W. Victoria, | Q’land, 
| 


Prorit orn Loss arrerR PAyMENT OF WorKING EXxPEnsis, INTEREST, AND OTHER 


CHARGES.(b) 
| 
a ee £ £ | £ £ £ £ 

1915) +. |+ (26,279 |— 718,279 |+ 118,128 |— 287,929 |— 25,651 |— 75,079 |— 962,531 
1916, ++ | — 223,749 |— 214,659 |_— 417,991 |— 243,667 |— 48,795 |— 81,395 |—1,230,256 
Mie. Ae -. |— 394,064 |— 207,518 — 663,020 |— 125.796 |— 214,834 |— 130,298 |—1,735.530 
HOTS Seece -- |— 28,916 |— 9,380 — 945,372 |— 131,740 |— 289,005 |— 105,194 |—1;509,607 
TS as -. |— 211,817 |— 5,184 |—1,323,252 |— 180,896 | 359,794 — 109,633 |—2,195,576 


PERCENTAGE OF Prorit or Loss on Capitan Cost or ConstRucTION AND 
EQurieMEnt.(b) 


% ola % | % % % % 
1915 a -» | +0.04 —1.39 | +0.35 | —1.73 —0.15 —1.62 —0:51 
1916 Ae ae —0.33 | —0.39 | —1.20 | —1.41 —0.29 S10 — 0.62 
1917 ove oe — Opp. Nine 0:37) ail —182 | —0.71 —1.23 —2.65 — 0.85 
1918 ee .. | —0.03 —0.02 | —2.53 | —0.73 —1.63 elit —0.72 
1919 Oc -. | —0.28 | —0.01 | —3.46 —1.00 —2.00 2.116 —1.03 


(a) Allowing for payment of special expenditure and charges (see sub-section 11 above). 
(6) + Indicates a profit; — indicates a loss. 


17. Passenger Fares and Goods Rates.—Fares and rates are changed from time to 
time to suit the convenience and varying necessities of the railways, but, as traffic is 
developed and revenue increases, they are in many cases reduced to an extent consistent 
with the direct payment by the customers of the railways of the cost of working and 


interest charges. 


(i) Passenger Fares. On the Australian Government railways two classes are 
provided for passenger traffic. The fares charged may be classified as follows :— 
(a) Fares between specified stations (including suburban fares). (5) Fares computed 
according to mileage rates. (c) Return, periodical, and excursion fares. (d) Special 
fares for workingmen, school pupils, and others. Fares in class (a) are issued at rates 
lower than the ordinary mileage rates. ares in class (b) are charged between stations 
not included in class (a). On the average, mileage-rate fares run about 1.88 pence per 
mile for first-class and about 1.21 pence per mile for second-class single tickets. In New 
South Wales, Victoria, and Queensland the mileage rates are based upon a tapering 
principle, t.e., a lower charge per mile is made for a long journey than for a short journey. 
In Victoria and Western Australia, return fares are generally about 14 to 1% times the 
single fare, and the second-class are about 30 to 45 per cent. lower than the first-class 
fares. In all the States the issue of ordinary return tickets outside the suburban 
areas has now been discontinued. Special excursion return tickets are, however, issued 
at certain times of the year, subject to restrictions as to break of journey and trains 


available for such tickets. 
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The following table shews the passenger fares for different distances charged in each 
State between stations for which specific fares are not fixed :— 


ORDINARY PASSENGER MILEAGE RATES ON STATE RAILWAYS, 1919. 


For a Journey of— 


Rtntes 50 Miles. 100 Miles. | 200 Miles. | 300 Miles. | 400 Miles. | 500 Miles. 
| | 
<a ies es oi a 
| | 
First \Second) First [Second First Second) First Second, First Second First Second 
Class. | Class. | Class. | Class. | Class. | Class. | Class. Class. | Class. Class, | Class. | Class. 
- | hee | 
x, dls. dls. dl sa. dl sd) ¢. d.| s. djs. dj a. dle, d.| s. dj) 8. a 
New South Wales} 7 10 | 5 2 | 15 8/10 5| 31 4/19 5| 46 8] 28 5] 62 0 36 3] 72 6) 41 4 
Victoria 8 6/5 8|16 8 11 2/33 2 22 2+49 4 32 10| 64 4, 43 O| 79 6) 53 0 
Queensland . 18 21/5 5/15 4! 911) 29 10) 19 0) 43 4] 27 1) 566 0 34 3 68 8 41 6 
South Australia | 7 6) 5 O |} 15 6) 10 0 30 0 20 0) 45 0} 30 0) 60 0 40 0 75 0) 50 0 
Western Aus- | | | } 
tralia 8 415 31/16 8] 10 5] 38 4) 2010] 50 0} 31 3] 66 8 4, 8 83 4 52 1 
Tasmania 8 3/5 6| 16 3 10 9) $2 3) 21 6] .. ee ee ee iv - 
Average .. |8 1/|5 41/1511) 10 5] 31 8 20 6] 46 16] 29 11] 61 10 39 Oj 75 10) 47 7 
Average perpas- | d. |» d. d. d. d. d. d. d. d. d. | a. d. 
senger mile., | 1.94 | 1.28 | 1.91 | 1.25 | 1.90 | 1.28 | 1.87 | 1.20 | 1.86 | 1.17 | 1.82] 1.14 


| | | 


The above rates were those in force in June, 1919. Since that time several changes 
have been made in the rates, of which full particulars are not yet available. 


(ii) Parcel Rates. In all the States parcels may be transmitted by passenger 
train at prescribed rates, which are based upon weight and distance carried. The 
rates vary slightly in the different States. In New South Wales they range from 
threepence for a parcel not exceeding 3 lbs. for any distance up to 25 miles to thirteen 
shillings and fourpence for a parcel weighing from 85 lbs. to 112 Ibs. for a distance of 
500 miles. In Victoria the charge for a parcel weighing from 84 lbs. to 112 Ibs. for a 
distance over 450 miles is twelve shillings and fivepence. The rate in Queensland for a 
parcel weighing from 85 to 112 lbs. for 500 miles is sixteen shillings and threepence ; in 
South Australia for 550 miles fourteen shillings and ten pence; in Western Australia for 
a parcel weighing from 99 lbs. to 112 Ibs. for 500 miles fourteen shillings; and in 
Tasmania for a distance of 250 miles the rate is eight shillings. 


(iii) Goods Rates. The rates charged for the conveyance of goods and merchandise 


may generally be divided into three classes, viz. :—(a) Mileage rates, (b) District or - 


“ development ” rates, and (c) Commodity rates. In each of the States there is a number 
—ranging from eight in Victoria to fifteen in Tasmania—of different classes of freight. 
Most of the mileage rates are based upon a tapering principle, i.e., a lower charge per 
ton-mile is made for a long haul than for a short haul; but for some classes of freight 
there is a fixed rate per mile irrespective of distance. District rates are charged between 
specified stations, and are somewhat lower than the mileage rates. In addition to the 
ordinary classification of freights under class (a), certain commodities, such as wool, 


grain, agricultural produce, and crude ores, are given under class (c) Special rates, lower 
than the mileage rates. 


Space will not permit of exhibiting a complete analysis of goods rates in the several 
States. As an indication of the range and amount of such rates the subjoined tables 
are given. The first table shews for each State the truck-load rates charged for hauls 
of different distances in respect of agricultural produce not otherwise specified ; these 


special rates are here given for this class of produce, since it is generally forwarded in 
truck-loads. 
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RATES FOR AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE IN TRUCK-LOADS ON STATE 
RAILWAYS, 1919. 


Charge per Ton in Truck-loads for a Haul of— 


State. 
50 Miles. | 100 Miles. | 200 Miles.| 300 Miles. | 400 Miles. 500 Miles. 
| | 
ee! SG: Ss. a & ad. Sth Gan Gs 
New South Wales ae op 1 8 10 Lie? LOTS is) 15) 14 2 
Victoria .. a oe 5 10 {) L2) 2 14 0 15 10 17 6 
Queensland s2 ay 25g) 9 2 ig 0) I |) By @) 14 0 
South Australia (a) .. i yy) 8 il ll 0 12 1) | des te 16 5 
Western Australia .. ya. ft Ae 8 8 11 12 @ LOT e22 Oued) 
Tasmania .. a | Ve ame lies 12 6 
Average .. * eed idl Seo Le so MBE S815 36) 17 8s 
Fe: d. d. d. d. d. 
Average per ton-mile or | 1.43 aS 0.70 0.55 0.47 0.41 
i 


(a) Wheat is carried at a lower rate than that specified above for agricultural produce. 


The next table shews for each State the ordinary mileage rates charged per ton for 
hauls of different distances in respect of (a) the highest-class freight, and (b) the lowest- 
class freight :— 


ORDINARY GOODS MILEAGE RATES ON STATE RAILWAYS, 1919. 


Charge per ton for a Haul of— 


{ | | 
500 |! 50 | 100 | 200 | 300 | 400 | 500 


Miles. | Miles. | Miles. | Miles. | Miles. rite 
| | 


50 100 | 200 300 400 
State. Miles., Miles. Miles.| Miles. | Miles. 


i | | 


Highest Class Freight. | Lowest Class Freight. 


New South 


.. | 29 11) 58 61101 9] 128 11) 139 9] 150 7/14 4/5 7/6 5/8 4] 10 7 12 10 
victoria -- | 23 9 46 6) 87 9] 120 0) 147 6) 175 3/3 0 | 4 6] 6 8! 8 10 9 10) 10 8 
Queensland 44 80 7/145 2/4209 9)a242 0/a255 7||/410|9 2115 9 |20 1] 24 6) 28 10 
igre 31 60 2113 1) 155 5) 192 6) 224 3//3 10/7 38/11 © /12 11/14 8/16 5 


2 
5} 
Western Aus- ieee 
tralia (0) 41 E 71 1/125 1 
v 


oo 
orn 


Tasmania .. | 33 


© 
= 
oO 


Average .. | 34 
Average per d. d. d. 
tonmile.. | 8.16 | 7.42 | 6.74 


157 2| 186 3] 209 314 O| 6 OY |X" LC: | 16) 77) 19) 3 
d. d Gi Nd. a. d. d. d. d. 
5. 0.96 | 0.81 | 0.63 | 0.55 | 0.50 | 0.46 


fos} 
bo 
Re) 
ou 
on: 
© 
On 
i=} 
bo 


(a) Maximum freight for distances up to 500 miles on highest class goods to Western stations is 210 
shillings per ton. 
(b) The lowest class fieights are for manures. 


The classification of commodities varies in the several States. Generally, the 
highest-class freight includes expensive, bulky, or fragile articles, while the lowest-class 
comprises many ordinary articles of merchandise, such as are particularly identified 
or connected with the primary industries of each State. 


In New South Wales, for example, the highest-class freight comprises such articles 
i i i kery and glassware, cutlery, 
ts, drapery, drugs, groceries, furniture, liquors, crockery ; 
ae ane and carpets. In the same State the lowest-class freight 
includes agricultural produce, ores, manures, coal, coke, shale, firewood, limestone, 
stone, slates, bricks, screenings, rabbit-proof netting, timber, and posts and rails. 
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Since June, 1919, several changes have been made in the goods mileage rates, of which 
full particulars are not yet available. 


18. Numbers and Description of Rolling Stock, 1918-19.—The following table shews 
the rolling stock in use on the State Government railways in each State, classified 


according to gauge :-— 


ROLLING STOCK ON STATE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS IN EACH STATE, 
CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO GAUGE, 1918-19. 


| Gauge. 


State. — = = = — = =] Total. 
| Seon, tS $ft.Gin,  |2ft. 6in./2ft.0in. | 
| 


New South Wales aie 11,279 | Pe a a 1,279 
Victoria .. se 730 wil ues «4 17 wie 797 
Queensland Pes le | 654 | .. 4 658 
South Australia Sool eS i a 245 Ps “5 486 
Western Australia .. | ae aco 57 a ees |e 424 
Tasmania | | 73 7 80 
| 
Total 1,021 | 1,279 | 1,396 LZ 11 3,724 


PASSENGER VEHICLES. 


| | | T | : | 
Ordi- Laue | Ordi- rie | Ordi- With 
nary. otors. nary. Lotors. j F 6 
New Booth Wales. 0 ft ce Lee el ee Le ee ee 
Victoria .. WE BE ge Pree ae | oo 1 @ aot, Mees ge 
Queensland oly ok deg TS TES ea ee 7| 801] 10 
South Australia * 454 | 14 169 | Breese a 623 | 3 
Western Australia .. * ge ped. SOG ta: i 396 
Tasmania .. ij Loge e? A eae Se AD eee 6| 175| 2 
Total .. 1,972 | 991,659 1,528) 14| 40| 13 |5,212 | 113 
} | | | | | 


VEHICLES, OTHER THAN PASSENGER. 


New South Wales .. if 23,076 = ae | 
Victoria... em 20,141 |... a pee" Se pg 
Queensland ‘i “ 14,353 | .. | 134 14.487 
South Australia 4,036 BAI Jide all au 9,506 
Western Australia .. xs fo 10,105 ¥ es 10,105 
Tasmania .. “S is roe 1,757 5.8 77 1,834 
Total .. 24,177 23,076 31,685 | 248 | 211 79,397 


19. Number of Railway Employees.—The following table shews the number of 
employees in the Railway Department of each State in each year from 1915 to 1919 
inclusive, classified according to (a) salaried staff, and (b) wages staff. 
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In the period under review it will be seen that the aggregates of salaried and wages 
staffs have fallen from 94,233 in 1915 to 85,837 in 1918, but rose to 87,219 in 1919, the 
latter being a decrease of 7.44 per cent. of the number in 1915. 


Separate returns for salaried and wages staff are not available for South Australia 
prior to 1916-17; the number of salaried staff is therefore included in the wages staff. 


STATE RAILWAYS.—NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN RAILWAY DEPARTMENTS, 
1915 TO 1919. 


At 30th June— 


| 
1915. 1916, | 1917. 1918, 1919, 
State. 
| a «| is] Ee) Ee) 
rae aed 2.1/8 =... re Zo 3. 2. 3 
ge ee) ead ee eee) oe ee ee es ae 
| a | Fa| an | Fn | na Fa | an | En an | Fa 
| | | 
New South Wales’ .. | 3,649 33,096) 4,148 34,634 | 64,590! 30,726] 64,870| 29,370 | 64,937 | 629,776 
Victoria .. .. | 2,661 24,314) 2,428 20,500 | 62,344 617,126) ¢2,380)| ¢16,859 | c2,525 | ¢,7,285 
Queensland .. | 2,403 8,286) 2,889 9,877 3,024| 10,784) 3,251) 11,090 8,296 | 11,222 
South Australia a foe 90,182 se £0,460 1,057| 9,241} 61,099} 68.904 | 61,075) 068,570 
Western Australia / 1,054 | 7,093/ 1,011 6,204 961| 5,623 972] 5,675] 1,037] 6,057 
Tasmania | 218 | 1,277 222, 1,203 233; 1,151 221 1,146 199 1,240 
All States 9,085 84,248 | 10,698 82,878 | 12,209| 74,651] 12,793) 73,044 | 13,069) 74,150 
(a) Prior to 1916-17, separate returns for salaried and wages staffs are not available; the number of 
salaried staff in the earlier years is included with the wages statf. (6) Including those absent on 
military or naval service, (c) Excluding those absent on active service. 


20. Accidents.—Number of Killed and Injured.—The subjoined table gives particulars 
of the number of persons killed and injured through train accidents and the movement 
of rolling stock on the Government railways in each State for each of the years 


1914-15 to 1918-19 inclusive :— 


STATE RAILWAYS.—NUMBER OF PERSONS KILLED AND INJURED, 
1915 TO 1919. 


In year ended 30th June — 
1915. | 1916. 1917. 1918, 1919, 

State. 4 || ae: = 5 — 

a Ae Mil thal ee, Me A) ie Eas 

SS Sal eee ee | Sl a Sane, 

ig i) ei c) I | 4 | ¢ i | 

|———|- Se . 

New South Wales .. 58 78 645 | 87 710 63 | 572 59 496 44 690 
Victoria ae eis 48 558 54 534 32 465 44 561 62 510 
Queensland on ar) 30 102 26 181 30 280 21 205 28 162 
South Australia .. ae 20 172 14 193 11 247 iy 189 22 193 
Western Australia. . a 14 131 18 131 | 20 106 13 86 20 140 
Tasmania ee On 50 39 10 89 1 4 2 if 4 7 
All States ye ate 190 | 1,647 209 1,838 157 | 1,674 156 | 1,544 170 | 1,702 


(D) Graphical Representation of Government Railway Development. 


1. General.—Railways are so important a factor in the development of Australia 
that it has been deemed desirable to graphically represent the main facts of their progress 
from 1860 onwards. To this end the graphs shewn on pages 646 to 648 have been 
prepared. The distribution of the railways is shewn on the map on page 645. 
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2. Capital Cost and Mileage Open (page 646).—The graph shews that the ratio 
between these elements was, naturally enough, very variable from 1860 to 1870, 
consequent upon progressive decrease in cost of construction. It then became subject 
to a more regular change, implying reduction of average cost, though in recent years 
a slight increase has been in evidence. 


3. Cost per Mile Open.—The fluctuations in cost per mile open from 1860 are 
clearly indicated by the graph on page 646. In 1855 the cost per mile open was no less 
than ‘£28,430 ; by 1858 it had fallen to £17,752, when it rose again to a maximum of 
£35,958 in 1862. It then diminished rapidly till 1885—-when it reached £10,074 per mile 
—rose to £10,244 in 1886, then fell slowly till 1888, when it amounted to £10,092 per mile. 
Again rising, this rate attained to £10,481 in 1892, since when it has, on the whole, been 
declining, reaching its lowest value, £9,466, in 1911. In 1912, 1913, and 1914 it rose 
to £9,544, £9,665, and £9,820 respectively, but fell in 1915 to £9,632. In 1916 it rose to 
£9,895, in 1917 was £9,901, in 1918 £9,943, and fell slightly in 1919 to £9,942. 


4. Gross Revenue.—This graph (page 646) exhibits considerable irregularities, the 
most striking of which are the maxima in 1892, 1902, 1914, and 1919. The fall com- 
mencing in 1892 was in consequence partly of the commercial crisis and partly of the then 
droughty conditions of several of the States, while that of 1902-3 was due to drought. 
In the latter case the recovery was very rapid, and there has been a continuous rise up 
to the year 1914. In 1915, there was a fall amounting to £1,016,421. Since 1915 each 
year has given an increase over the previous year’s figures, the increases for 1916, 1917, 
1918, and 1919 being £1,260,646, £813,479, £1,280,565, and £983,563 respectively. 


5. Working Expenses.—In this case the graph (page 646) has the same charac- 
teristics as those of gross revenue. It should be noted, however, that working expenses 
have been increasing during the last five years at a greater rate than gross revenue, 
owing to increases in wages and the higher cost of materials. 


6. Net Revenue.—This graph (page 646) shews a fairly constant rate of increase up 
to 1900. Thence to 1903 there was a continuous fall, which was followed by a rapid rise 
to 1907. In 1911 and 1914 there were maxima, followed by a fall in 1915 and a rise in 
1916. In 1917 there was a slight fall, and a substantial rise in 1918. In 1919 there was 
a fall. 

7. Percentage of Working Expenses on Gross Revenue.—This is shewn for each 
State and for the Commonwealth, from the year 1855, on page 647. The curve for the 
Commonwealth shews considerable fluctuations, but points also to the fact that, although 
a slight rise occurred in 1908, there was from 1903 to 1907 a rapid decline in the 
percentage of working expenses to gross revenue ; since 1907, however, there has been a 
steady increase up to 1915. In 1916 the percentage slightly declined, rose again in 
1917, declined in 1918, but rose in 1919. In the case of the individual States it will be 
seen that the curves shew considerable fluctuations, particularly in the early years of 
the period under review. 


8. Percentage of Net Revenue on Capital Cost.—The fluctuations in this item from 
the year 1855 are shewn in the graph on page 648. After exhibiting somewhat 
remarkable oscillations in the earlier years, and less marked ones between 1885 and 1900, 
and also a rapid fall to 1903, the curve for the Commonwealth from that year shews a 
well-marked increase until the year 1908, a slight fall occurring in that year and in 1909. 
Maxima were reached in 1865, 1877, 1881, 1907, and 1911—viz., 3.44, 3.71, 4.12, 4.45, 


and 4.54 per cent. Since 1911 the rate has varied considerably, that for 1919 being 
1.74 lower than that for 1911. 


For the individual States the results are in general, very satisfactory up to 1911. 
The greatest maximum percentage attained by each of the States in any year during 
the period under review is as follows :—New South Wales 5.31 in 1881, Victoria 4.18, 
Queensland 4.51, and South Australia 6.47 in 1911, Western Australia 11.48 in 1896, 
and Tasmania 2.49 in 1913. Since 1911 (1913 in the case of Tasmania) the States have 
shewn varying and declining rates. The effect of the drought of 1915 is discernible, also 
the rise of wages and higher cost of materials, to which allusion has already been made. 

The remarkable maximum for Western Australia in 1896 is consequent upon the 


large use made of the railways at the time of the development of the Western 
Australian goldfields, 
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9. General Indications of Graphs.—Reviewing the cost of railways, as a whole, it 
may be noted that at the undermentioned dates the average cost per mile open was as 
follows :— 


STATE RAILWAYS.—AVERAGE COST PER MILE OF LINE OPEN, 1859 TO 1919. 


CoMMONWEALTH. 
a _— Sean ele 
Date ae a 1859. 1869. 1879. 1889. | 1899. | 1909, 1919. 
£ £ £ TS eal £ 
Cost per mile 8 21,800 | U93857 | UL. 89l 10,367 | 9,722 | 9,489 9,942 
| | 


While the sinister influence of the drought of 1902 is strikingly shewn in the curves 
(a) by the fall in the gross and net revenue in 1902-3, (b) by the fall in the percentage 
of net revenue on capital cost, and (c) by the increase of working expenses on gross 
revenue, the rapidity of recovery is even more striking, and serves to indicate the great 
elasticity of the economic condition of the Commonwealth. Although the percentage of 
net revenue on capital cost during the year 1918-19 has been exceeded in previous years, 
nevertheless it is satisfactory that the State Government railways, necessarily constructed 
largely in accordance with a policy of widespread development of Australia’s resources 
rather than as mere commercial enterprises, and costing so large a sum as £213,971,595 
for construction and equipment up to the 30th June, 1919, should yield a return of no 
less than 3.01 per cent. 
It should be mentioned that the graphs for the Commonwealth include the Federal 
railways. 


(E) Government Railways Generally. 

1. Rolling Stock.—In the following table particulars of the numbers of the rolling 
stock employed on both the Federal and State Government railways are set out, classified 
according to gauge, as at the 30th June in the years 1901, 1911, 1916, and 1919 
respectively, together with the percentage of the numbers for each gauge on the total 
forthe mainland. For geographical reasons the figures for Tasmania are shewn separately 
from those for the mainland. 


ROLLING STOCK EMPLOYED ON THE FEDERAL AND STATE GOVERNMENT 
RAILWAYS AS AT 30th JUNE, 1901, 1911, 1916, AND 1919. 


Locomotives. 
| At 30th June— 
Gauge. 1901. 1911. 1916, 1919, 
No. % No. 5 No. | He No 
—— 2 ee camel <5 || Shes 
Mainland— 
aie, ol nton te 688 | 35.23 705 | 26.84 | 1,031 | 28.66 | 1,021 | 27.54 
4 {t. 84 in. ite 495 | 25.34 903 | 34.37 | 1,247 | 34.67 | 1,328 | 35.82 
3 ft. 6 in. aC 765 | 39.17 | 1,009 | 38.41 | 1,298 36.09 | 1,337 | 36.07 
Ott. 6 in: An 5 |- 0.26 10 | 0.388 iy 0.47 17 0.46 
DD ite, (0) tre +6 5a jon a Pra a Ze) @pital 4} 0.11 
Total a 1,953 |100.00 | 2,627 100.00 | 3,597 100.00 | 3,707 | 100.00 
Tasmania— 
8 ft. 6 in. a 64 72 713 73 
Qft. Ov: ats W 7 af df 
Grand Total 2,024 a 2,706 of 3,677 06 3,787 
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ROLLING STOCK EMPLOYED ON THE FEDERAL AND STATE GOVERNMENT 
RAILWAYS—continued. 


PASSENGER VEHICLES, INCLUDING THOSE FITTED WITH Morors. 
(See below.) 


Gauge. 


Mainland— 
5 ft. 3 in. 
4 ft. $4 in. 
3 ft. 6 in. 
2\Tt. 6 in. 
2 ft. O in. 


Total 
Tasmania— 
3 ft. 6 in. 

2 ft. O in. 


Grand Total 


At 30th June— 


1901. 1911. 1916. 1919. 
No. % No. % No. % No % 
1,365 | 49.71 1,618 | 42.50 | 1,958 | 39.68.| 2,071 39.96 
610 | 22.21 1,136 | 29.84 1,636 | 33.15 | 1,690 | 32.61 
761 1, 2U71 1,032 | 37.11 1,300 | 26.34 | 1,375 | 26.53 
10 0.37 21 0.55 34 0 69 40 0.77 
. Sia ae ‘| 0.14 rf 0.13 
2,746 | 100.00 | 3,807 | 100.00 | 4,935 | 100.00 5,183 | 100.00 
163 170 167 171 
8 6 6 6 
2,917 3,983 5,108 5,360 


PASSENGER VEHICLES FITTED WITH MOTORS, INCLUDED IN TABLE OF PASSENGER VEHICLES 


ABOVE, eek - 
At 30th June— 
Gauge. | ‘ 7 
1901. 1911. 1916. 1919, 
‘ = a ; 
Mainland— | 
6 -£t.-3 in. 2 } xe 4 99 
3 ft. 6 in. es 2 7 12 
Total 4 2 ll lll 
Tasmania— 
3 ft. 6 in. 2 
Grand Total 2 2 11 113 


VEHICLES, OTHER THAN PASSENGER. 


At 30th June— 


‘ 
———“-—-->---- 


1901. 


1911, 


hice, 1916. 1919, 
No. % No % No. % No % 
: a ae ~ : ‘ 
Mainland— | 
5 ft. 3 in 12,204 | 31.05 | 15,430 | 27.80 23,531 | 30.93 | 24,177 | 30.74 
4 ft. 84 in 11,540 | 29.36 |17,112 | 30.83 |22.865 | 30.06 23,820 | 30.28 
3 ft. 6 in 15,481 | 39.38 |22,775 | 41.03 29,343 | 38.57 |30,272 | 38.49 
2 ft. 6 in 82 0.21 190 0.34 248 0.33 248 0.32 
2 ft. 0 in .. we ae et 83 0.11 134 0.17 } 
Total 39,307 | 100.00 | 55,507 | 100.00 76,070 100.00 | 78,651 | 100.00 
Tasmania— ‘ 
3 ft. 6 in. 1,389 1,618 1,710 1,757 i | 
2 ft. 0 in. 50 71 77 NT 3: 
Grand Total | 40,746 57,196 77,857 80,485 : | 
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In the eighteen years under review the percentages of the numbers of locomotives 
for each gauge on the total number of locomotives on all Government railways on the 
mainland have undergone the following changes: on the 5-ft. 3-in. gauge the percentage 
has fallen by 7.69 per cent., the 4-ft. 8}-in. gauge increased by 10.48, and the 3-ft. 6-in. 
gauge fallen by 3.10 per cent. 


As regards passenger vehicles the alterations are as follow: on the 5-ft. 3-in. gauge 
the percentage has fallen by 9.75 per cent., the 4-ft. 83-in. gauge increased by 10.40, and 
the 3-ft. 6-in. gauge fallen by 1.18 per cent. 


In the case of vehicles other than passenger the changes have been small, the 
5-ft. 3-in. gauge percentage having fallen 0.31, the 4-ft. 83-in. gauge risen by 0.92, and 
the 3-ft. 6-in. gauge fallen by 0.89 per cent. 


2. Railway Mileage (Route) Open for Traffic.The Government railway route mileages 
open for traffic, classified according to gauge, as at the 30th June in each of the years 
1901, 1911, 1916, and 1919, are set out in the following table, which gives as well the 
percentages of each mileage on the total on the mainland, the figures for Tasmania 
being shewn separately, as in the case of the preceding table relating to rolling stock :— 


RAILWAY (ROUTE) MILEAGE OF THE FEDERAL AND STATE GOVERNMENT 
RAILWAYS, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO GAUGE, AS AT 30th JUNE IN 
EACH OF THE YEARS 1901, 1911, 1916, AND 1919, WITH PERCENTAGES 
ON TOTAL FOR MAINLAND. 


At 30th June— 
Gauge. 1901. 1911. | 1916, 1919. 
) | = : L dee riche 
Miles. % Miles. | % Miles. % Miles. % 
Mainland— 

5ft.3in. .. | 3,696.77 | 30.50 4.023.61 | 25.78) 4.955.44 | 24.56) 5,148.01 | 23.35 
4 ft. 84 in. .. | 2,805.34 | 23.14 3,717.17 | 23.82 4,925.86 | 24.41] 5,840.82 | 26.50 
3 ft.6in. .. | 5,571.02 | 45.96 7,742.96 | 49.62 10,143.38 | 50.28 10,905.53 | 49.47 
Za itie (at, oe 48.25 0.40, 121.90 | 0.78) 121.90 | 0.60, 121.90] 0.55 
2 ft. 0 in. ie sie Ar we 29.35 | 0.15) 29.35 | 0.13 


Total .. {12,121.38 |100.00 15,605.64 100.00 \20,175.93 | 100.00 22,045.61 | 100.00 


Tasmania— 


Bit @ wi oe 439.33 oe 448.93 ae 538.73 bn 977.96 
2 ft. ig, o- 18.72 ae 23.57 a 23.58 ae 23.58 
Grand Total {12,579.43 .. |16,078.14 | .. |20,7388.24 | .. (22,647.15 


From the above table it will be seen that in the eighteen years from 1901 to 1919 the 
5-ft. 3-in. gauge percentage has fallen by 7.15 per cent., and the 4-ft. 84-in. and 3-ft. 6-in. 
gauges risen by 3.24 and 3.51 per cent. respectively. 
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3. Railway Mileage ( 


of all Government railways and sidings, exclusive of 
ended 30th June, 1901, 1911, 1916 and 1919, classified according to ga 


the percentages of each mileage on the total. 


RAILWAY (TRACK) 
EXCLUSIVE OF TASMANIA, 


RaAILwAys 


Track) Open for Traffic. In the following table, the track mileages 
Tasmania, are shewn for the years 
uge, together with 


MILEAGE, FEDERAL AND STATE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS, 
ACCORDING TO GAUGE AS AT 30th JUNE, 1901- 


1919. 
At 30th June— 
Gauge. 1901. | 1911. 1916. 1919. 
| Miles. | % Miles. % Miles. % Miles. % 
i 

5 ft. 3 in. 4,531.09 | 82.13 | 5,102.77 | 27.64 | 6,309.82 | 26.13 | 6,586.49 | 24.95 
4 ft. 8% in. 3,387.08 | 24.01 | 4,666.34 | 25.28 6,442.87 | 26.68 | 7,549.03 | 28.60 
3 ft. 6 in. 6,134.78 | 43.50 | 8,562.97 | 46.38 | 11,236.96 | 46.53 | 12,101.70 | 45.84 
2 ft. 6 in. 51,00 L.36 | 128.65} 0.70 130.90 0.54 130.97 0.50 
2 ft. 0 in. pe $4 a 29.35 | 0.12 29.35 | 0.11 

Total 14,103.95 | 100.06 | 18,460.73 | 100.00 | 24,149.90 | 100.00 | 26,397.54 | 100.00 


In the eighteen y 
7.18 per cent., and the 4 ft. 8} in. an 
cent. respectively. 


ears under review, the 5 ft. 3 in. gauge percentage has fallen by 
d 3 ft. 6 in. gauges have risen by 4.59 and 2.34 per 


4. Summary of Working of Federal and State Government Railways.—In the 


following table a summary is given of the working of all Government railways, both 
Federal and State, for the year ended 30th June, 1919, fuller particulars of which have 
been given in the sections B and C of this chapter :— 


SUMMARY OF THE WORKING OF THE FEDERAL AND STATE GOVERNMENT 
RAILWAYS FOR THE YEAR ENDED 30th JUNE, 1919. 


eka Federa s 
Particulars. eeleess: ean (et 
Total mileage open oe .. Miles | 1,783.76 | 20,913.39 | 22,647.15 
Average miles open during the year . 1,733.76 20,611.00 22,344.76 
Total train mileage te Tes Mes 674,873 | 53,687,042 54,361,915 
Total cost of construction of lines open £)} 10,950,113 |a213,971,595 | a224,921,708 
Cost per mile £ | 6,316 al0,243 | a9,942 
Gross revenue -o 266,064 25,040,717 25,306,781 
Working expenses .. wa x = 407,255 18,596,378 19,003,633 
Percentage of working expenses on gross ; 
revenue ee és ‘% % 153.07 74,26 75.09 
Net revenue £ — 141,191 6,444,339 | 6,303,148 
Interest payable - £ 358,112 8,639,915 8,998,027 
Number of passenger journeys ce NO} 81,393 | 276,279,441 | 276 360,834 
Tonnage of goods and live stock carried Tons | 214,045 | 28,483,655 28,697,700 
Number of employees at 30th June, 1919— : sedi 
en : oh No. 214 13,069 13,283 
ages os ar os os 996 
Number of persons killed and injured tee age 
during the year through train acci- 
dents and movement of rolling stock— 
Killed rn 3 170 173 
Injured 5: 115 1,702 1,817 


Victorian border. 
Note.—The sign — denotes a loss on working. ~ 


(a) Exclusive of lines from Mount Gambier to Victorian border, and from Murrayville to 
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5. Government Railway Facilities.—On page 658 ante the population per mile of 
line open for general traffic is given in respect of the States’ railways for each State. 
In the following table is given the mileage of all Government railways, State and 
Federal, in each State and Territory, per 1,000 of population :— 


MILEAGE OF ALL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS, FEDERAL AND STATE, PER 1,000 OF 
POPULATION IN EACH STATE AND TERRITORY AS AT 30th JUNE, 1919. 


P Ppcuiation Length of Line Open (Route). Mileage per 
State or Territory. ; 380th June, |— 1,000 of 

pik | State. | Federal. Total. Population. 

No. | Miles. | Miles, Miles. Miles. 

New South Wales | 1,963,203 | 4,824.67 | oe | 4,824.67 2.46 
Victoria ae 1,467,188 | 4,189.52 | ar 4,189.52 2.86 
Queensland ues he 712,829 | 5,469.45 | RY 5,469.45 en 
South Australia .. -. | 455,944 2,289.98 | 1,075,32 3,365.30 Were 
Western Australia | . 323,220) | 3,538.23 | 453.94 3.992,17 P5835) 
Tasmania 32 -- | 210,881 | 601.54 | ee 601.54 2.85 
Northern Territory sich 4,921 | aE | 199.56 199.56 40.55 
Federal Territory sta | 2,357 — ee 4.94 4.94 2.10 
Commonwealth .. -. | 5,140,543 | 20,913.39 | 1,733.76 22,647.15 4.4] 


(F) Private Railways. 


1. Total Mileage Open, 1918—19.—As has been stated in a previous part of this section 
(see A. 8) a number of private railway lines have from time to time been constructed in 
the Commonwealth. By far the greater proportion of such lines, however, has been 
laid down for the purpose of hauling timber, sugar-cane, coal, or other minerals, and is 
not generally used for the conveyance of passengers or for public traffic; in many cases 
the lines are often practically unballasted and are easily removable, running through bush 
and forest country in connexion with the timber and sugar-milling industries, and for 
conveying firewood for mining purposes. Many of these lines may perhaps be said to be 
rather of the nature of tramways than of railways. Private railways referred to herein 
include (a) lines open to the public for general passenger and goods traffic ; and (6) branch 
lines from Government railways and other lines which are used for special purposes and 
which are of a permanent description. Other lines are referred to in the part of this 
section dealing with Tramways (see § 3, Tramways). 

The following table gives particulars of private railways in the Commonwealth open 
for traffic for general and special purposes during 1918-19. A classification of these 
lines according to their gauge has already been given (see page 659). 


MILEAGE OF PRIVATE RAILWAYS OPEN, 1918-19. 


Particulars, N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. 8. Aust. | W. Aust, Tas. C’wealth. 
Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. 
For general traffic .. 184.32 | 24.94 440.85 | 33.80 278.35 | 162.86 | 1,125.12 


Yor special purposes 160.83 | 46.12 931.11 5.00 694.96 46.63 | 1,884.65 


Total .. | 845.15 | 71.06 1,371.96 | 38.80 973.31 | 209.49 | 3,009.77 


2. Classification of Private Railways.—In previous issues of the Year Book, a 
classification has been given shewing particulars of the private railways open for general 
traffic and for special purposes. On account of the necessity for economy of space, 
this classification has been omitted from this issue and has been transferred to the 


Transportation Bulletin No. 11, issued by this Bureau (pp. 28-32.) 
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3. New South Wales.—In this State the mileage of private railways open to the 
public for general traffic at the end of 1918 was 184.32, and of lines used for special purposes, 
160.83 miles. Most of these lines were constructed primarily for the purpose of conveying 
coal from the mines to the Government railway systems. Particulars for the year 1918-19 
of the operations of lines open for general traflic are given, so far as available, in the 
table on page 702. 

(i) Private Railways Open for General Trafic. The most important of the lines 
open for general traffic are as follows :—(a) The Denilijwin-Moama Line. In 1874 
permission was granted by the New South Wales Government to the Deniliquin and 
Moama Railway Company to construct a line forty-five miles long from Deniliquin in 
the Riverina district, to Moama, connecting with the Victorian Railway system at the 
Murray Bridge, near Echuca, The line was opened in 1876, the land required being 
granted by the Government. (b) The Cockburn-Broken Hill Line. This line is owned 
by the Silverton Tramway Company. It was opened in 1888, and connects Broken Hill 
with the South Australian railway system, having a total length of 36.67 miles. (c) South 
Maitland Railways. These lines, belonging to the South Maitland Railways, Limited, run 
from East Greta Junction, on the Northern line of the Government railways, to Stanford 
Merthyr, a distance of 7.36 miles, and from Aberdare Junction to Cessnock, 12.08 miles 
—a total of 19.44 miles. (d) The New Redhead Coal Company’s Railway. The lines 
owned by this company branch from the Northern line of the Government railways, 
and run from Adamstown to Burwood Extended Colliery, thence to Belmont, and from 
Burwood Junction to Dudley Boundary and branches, a total distance of 12.00 miles. 
The lines are worked by the Railway Department, coal wagons being supplied in 
part by the coal companies using the line. The colliery companies using the line 
pay a way-leave for right to run their coal over the line, and the Railway Commissioners 
allow the New Redhead Company a proportion of the revenue from the passenger and 
goods traflic. (e) The Seaham Coal Company's Railway. This line runs from Cockle 
Creek to West Wallsend and Seaham Collieries, and has a total length of 5.13 miles. 
(f) Hexham-Minmi Railway. This line branches from the Northern line of the Govern- 
ment railways at Hexham, and has a length of 6.00 miles. (g) The Commonwealth Ou 
Corporation’s Railway. This line runs from Newnes Junction on the Great Western 
line of the Government railways to the company’s refinery, a distance of 33 miles. The 
Shay geared type of locomotive is in use on this line. (h) The Warwick Farm Line is a 
short line, 0.83 of a mile in length, connecting the Government line near Liverpool with 
the Warwick Farm Racecourse. Government rolling stock is used. (i) The Goondah- 
Burrinjuck Line is a line 26.25 miles in length built and worked by the Public Works 
Department in connexion with the reservoir at Burrinjuck. 

In addition to the lines referred to above, legislative sanction was obtained in 1890 
for the construction of a private line from the flux quarries at Tarrawingee to the Broken 
Hill line, a distance of 40.09 miles. The line was purchased by the Government in 1901, 
and is operated by the Silverton Tramway Company under lease from the Chief 
Commissioner, who pays the working expenses and receives the ordinary earnings and 
one-half the net receipts on special and holiday traffic. The mileage of this line is included 
in that of the Government railways, and it has a gauge of 3 feet 6 inches. 


4. Victoriax—In Victoria there are two private railways open for general traffic. 
(a) Kerang-Koondrook tramway, opened in 1889. The cost of construction of this line 
to the end of September, 1919, was £39,229, paid out of a loan advanced by the Victorian 
- Government. The total length is 13.94 miles. The line is at present controlled by the 
Kerang Shire Council, but proposals have been made for its transfer to the 
Railway Department. (b) Yarra Junction to Powelltown. ‘This line has a length of 
11 miles, and is worked mainly for timber purposes. 

A line running from Elsternwick to Oakleigh, a distance of about 5 miles, was 
constructed by a private company many years ago. It was never in general use, having 
only an occasional train running over it on special occasions, and has since been 
dismantled. 


5. Queensland.—In this State private railways open for general traffic may be 
grouped under two heads :—(i) Lines constructed primarily for mining purposes or for 
the transport of sugar-cane, and (ii) Shire tramways. 

(i) Mining Railways. (a) The Chillagoe Railway. The most important of these 
is the Chillagoe railway, constructed under the Mareeba to Chillagoe Railway Act 1897, 


— 
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and opened in 1901. This line runs from Mareeba, on the Cairns railway, to Mungana, 
a distance of 102.73 miles. On 2Cth June, 1919, it was vested in the Queensland 
Railways Commissioner. (b) The Stannary Hills Line. This line branches from the 
Chillagoe railway at Boonmoo and runs to Rocky Bluff, via Stannary Hills, a total 
distance of 21 miles. The gradients on this line, which has a gauge of 2 feet, range 
as high as 1 in 27, while the radius of some of the curves is as low as 14 chains. 
An additional length of 8 miles has been surveyed with a view to extending the line. 

(ii) Shire Tramways. Under Part XV. of the Local Authorities Act of 1902 
provision is made whereby not less than one-third of the ratepayers in any district may 
petition the local authority to apply to the Governor for the constitution of a tramway 
area. The Governor may define the area and may also approve of the plans and 
specifications of the proposed tramway. The amount which may be advanced by the 
Government for the construction or purchase of a tramway may not exceed a sum equal 
to £5,000 for every mile of its length. As regards repayment of loans, no sum need be 
paid during the first three years, but after the expiration of that period the principal 
and interest must be repaid by half-yearly instalments on the basis provided for by the 
“Local Works Loans Act 1880 to 1899.” For the purpose of raising the money to pay 
these instalments the local authority may levy a rate upon all ratable property within 
the tramway area. The money required for the tramway may be raised by the local 
authorities by the issue of debentures. 

6. South Australia—In this State there is one private railway open for general 
traffic, that owned by the Broken Hill Proprietary Company, running from Iron Knob 
to the seaboard near the head of Spencer’s Gulf, a distance of 33.80 miles. The line is 
utilised for the carriage of ore for use in connexion with the smelting works at Port Pirie 
and the steel works at Newcastle. There is also a line from Marion Bay, having a length 
of 5 miles, used for mining purposes. 

7. Western Australia.—Owing to the difficulty experienced at one time by the 
Government in constructing lines urgently required for the development of the country, 
private enterprise was encouraged to undertake the work of construction on the land- 
grant principle, and two trunk lines were thus constructed. The greater part of the 
private lines now open, however, have been constructed in connexion with the timber 
industry. (i) The Midland Railway. This line is 278.35 miles in length, and runs from 
Midland Junction, ten miles from Perth, to Walkaway, where it joins the Government 
line running to Geraldton. It was constructed under a concession of 12,000 acres of land 
per mile of line constructed, to be selected along the entire route of the railway, 
(ii) The Great Southern Railway. This line, which was built by private enterprise 
under the land-grant system, is 242 miles in length, and was acquired by the Government 
by purchase on the Ist January, 1897. The total price paid for all the interests of the 
private company and of the original concessionaire, was £1,100,000, which was divided 
by the Government for book-keeping purposes into £300,000 for the land and £800,000 
for the railway. (iii) Millar’s Timber Trading Company's Lines. These lines have 
mostly been built under special timber concessions and leases. There were, at latest 
date available, in all eight lines situate in various parts of the State extending into the 
bush, whence logs are brought to the mills. The total length of these lines was 
approximately 246.85 miles. (iv) Other Lines. There are also several other lines in 
various parts of the State used chiefly in connexion with the timber industry. 

8. Tasmania.—In this State there are three private lines open for general traffic, 
all of which are situated in the western part of the island. 

(i) The Emu Bay Railway Company. ‘The lines owned by this company run from 
Burnie to Waratah, from Guildford to Zeehan, and from Rayna to Dundas, and have a 
total length of 102.94 miles. 

(ii) The Mount Lyell Mining and Railway Company. The Mount Lyell railway 
runs from Regatta Point, Strahan, to Queenstown, and the North Mount Lyell line from 
Kelly Basin to Linda. The former line, 22.13 miles in length, was constructed in 1895-6, 
while the latter line, 27.80 miles long, was taken over from the North Mount Lyell Copper 
Comyany on the amalgamation of the two companies in 1903. The line from Kelly 
Basin to Linda is now worked only intermittently. 

(iii) The Magnet Silver Mining Company's Railway. This line runs from Magnet 
Junction, near Waratah, on the Emu Bay Company’s line, to Magnet, a distance of 
9.99 miles. 
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9. Operations of Private Railways, 1918-19.—The tabular statement given below shews 
particulars, so far as returns are available, for the year 1918-19, of all private railways open 
to the public for general traffic in the Commonwealth :— 


PARTICULARS OF PRIVATE RAILWAYS OPEN FOR GENERAL TRAFFIC, 1918-19. 


| Expenses. —_ Rolling Stock, ; 
log g =e —z = i os 2 8 
| Bes 3 ¢/; # lg g' ¢ 8 | w® | 
| > * ir 4 . = ee ao ly 
Line ome El =; a3 < 5 8/2/53) gé as | oR 
eae = e8 | 26 S “#3/8|/8 |S3s| 86 58 |o8 
pe eae et 2 638 | oa | & | &si\8/S/6>) €& | ad laa 
| B Sye halter r = ee oe es oe = + = es |e 
No No. £ £& & £ No. No. No No Tons | No 
New Sours WALES. te S ; 
C’wealth OilCorp’r’n | 33.00, 17,390, 194,500, 8,202) 8,212 (A) 4) (@)3, 69, 1,843, 17,633) 19 
Tenilivaier Modena: 45.00 29,470 162,673) 23,889! 11,782) (A) 4| 6| 64/ 14,126) (2)28,932] 49 
South Maitland .. | 19:44 392,539) 492,182) 87,040 67,198 24,611! 19) 27 45) 857,166 m 94,527 265 
Goond’h-Burrinj’k(a) | 26.25, 28,364, 89,756 1,281 (8,321 (9) 4 3 28 8,217) 3,672) 31 
Hexham-Minmi .. 6.00! 1,872) (6) | 220 235) .. i~ a" st 980) 6 
New Redhead Co. 12.00 (hk) | 102,000 (h) (A) (A) | @) | ©) ©) M_ (h) | 
Seaham Colliery Co. 5.13 7,790} 25,000) 1,158, 1,567, (a) | 2) 2 2) 21,284) 8,302) 9 
Silverton Tramway 86.67| 101,936 477,994| 134,781) 74,134 (h) 20! 1| 676) 43,764) 599,212) 155 
Warwick Farm .. 0.83) (6). | 5,700) (A) (A) ft) |\@i@i@! @ | wd (c) 
Total(>) .. | 184.32) 589,361/1,540,805! 256,571) 171,449 24,611) 54) 46 885 941,400) 753,258) 534 
VICTORIA. ia pa 
Kerang-Koondrook(m)| 13.94; 18,928, 39,220 4,495) 3,917 1,774; 2) 2) 9 14,509) 22,856 12 
Yarra J.-Powelltown ee 00. 23,000 46,700, 4,980 3,440 465) 2- 2 382 12,000; 52,000) 12 
i a i eee ee 
Total .. | 24.94) 41,928) 85,929, 9,475 _7,357|_ 2,230] 4 4 41 26,509 74,856] 24 
QUEENSLAND. ad 7 
Aramac-Barcaldine | 42.00, 17,396, 86,983, 10,210) 5,990) 2,122) 2 2 2 3,034 9,324 12 
Beaudesert(o) oe 33.00 (A) 93,559 12,337) 10,651 .. 1 1) 14,090; 11,585; 27 
Belmont Tramway 4.39) 9,583; 19,903) 1,527 2,002; 1,208) (c) | (ce) (¢) | 40,854 19,509) (c) 
Buderim .. RO at 00) Wey wl Ci (A) (h) (h) | (kh) (A) | (A) (h) (h) | (A) 
Irvinebank Ys 14.00) (hk) | (h) (A) | (A) (h) (A) (A) (h) 
Chillagoe Railway(e) ee | “b } * ee SA re Or ot wa on ms 
Douglas-Mossman | 18.00) 20,000, 43,200 5,642! 8,812 2,052) 2 8 22 8,000 7,200, 18 
Etheridge .. | 143.00] 24,172) 457,175) 11,453] 14,397) 11,250) (ce) | (c) | (ce) 3,608 3,869, (c) 
Invicta Mill IF Berd 1,585) 20,067) 1,044 755| 1,017) (c) | (c) | (ec) 1,386 (ec) 
Lucinda Pt. to Stone | | | 
R. and Lg. Pocket | 53.50 ) / | 
Green Hills to Ham- |  (h) | (h) (4) | @ | @'] 8 38} 84 w® 41,117 (h) 
bledon June, .. 4.13} J | | | | | 
Macgregor ws | 22.18) 5,247 66,328, 2,206| 2,019/{ |), lo © © 1,634 12,688, 6 
Mapleton ». | 15.00} (A) | (A) (h) | (h) (A) (A) (A) (A) (h) (A) (A) 
Moreton CentralS.M. > 8.50) 1,625} 14,350, 1,075} 849, 178 2 3 2} 12,316 920 4 
South Johnstone | | | 
Central S.M.  .. 46.50 5,472, 170,000, 4,108] 2,400; .. | 4 8] 6) 14,400) 5,200) 8 
Stannary Hills .. | 21.00) 12,406 64,320 2,302 | 8,505] (%) | il 2 76) 1,905 5,614) 7 
[= ae eS eee ee | eel ee ee ate ee ae eee 
Total(b) _++ | 440.85! 97,486 1,035,885' 51,994! 47,280119,040 14 19 193' 101,227) 117,026' 77 


Soutn AUSTRALIA. 


oe | | 2 
Iron Knob .» | 88.80] 57,050) a | | (hy | a) 58105, 833 | 250,176) 95 


WEsTERN AUSTRALIA. 


Midland Rallway(f) | 278.35) 201,031 2,036,855 109,701) 68,984 (i) 17 18 402 “54,584! 90,614, 246 


TASMANTA. 
Emu Bay Railway —g102.94) 110,150 614,924) 58,457, 36,453) 20,905; 10) 6, 155) 87,083) 50,636) 137 
Magnet Railway .. 9.99] 8,120) 18,750] 320) 1,757] (h) 2) dlell ye 886 365) 7 
Mt. Lyell Railway.. | 22.13) 53,660 216,086) 34,208 28,197, (1) 7| 7) 117] 28,810} 66,535] 107 
Nth Mt. Lyell Rly. | 27.80 11,598 816,638 6,694) 7,713) (h) 4) 4) 56) 8,946] 21,247] 29 


Total(d) —-.._ |: 162.86 178,528 1,166,398, 99,688, 74,120 


Poe Saatots 
Total for C’wealthb 1,125.12 1,255,884 5,865,872 527,429 369,190 


20,905, 23, 18 334 65,725, 138,783) 273 
66,795 117 108 1960 1,190,278 1,424,713 1249 


(a) The property of Commissioner of Water Conservation and Irrigation; for year ended 30th June, 1919. 
(6) Incomplete. (ce) Worked by Government Railways, (d) Including one motor car: (e) Transferred 
to the Queensland Government railways. (f) For year ended 30th June, 1919, (g) Including 47.66 miles 
owned by the Emu Bay Railway and Mount Bischoff Railway Company. (h) Not available. (7) Including 
interest. (j) Included in working expenses. (k) Rental of Permanent Way Material. (1) Exclusive 


of live stock. (m) Exclusive of shipment coal. n) F ear ended 8 
year ended 31st December, 1916. . pastes 4 saad thes haar dass 


| 
| 


. 


Se — nena 
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10. Comparative Railway Statistics.—On page 657 ante a table is given shewing 
the railway facilities in 1918-19 in the States, in the Northern Territory, and in the 
Commonwealth, the railway mileage open for traftic being compared both with the 
area and population. 


In the table below, the comparative railway statistics of a like character are given 
in respect of the principal countries of the world at certain dates. The latter have been 
taken so that the latest accurate figures for both population and railway mileage could 
be brought into relation. 


COMPARATIVE RAILWAY STATISTICS, VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


Miles of Railway. 
Gack le | Mites ths __ Area as 
ountry. | Year. | Seah opulation, eae Per 1,000 =e Ao 
DU: of 
| lation. Territory. 
Europe— | | | 
United Kingdom oe 1915 | 23,709 | 44,481,494 121,633 0.53 194.93 
Austria = so LOUD N14 12 29,193,293 115,882 0.50 125.23 
Belgium | 1912 | 5,401 Teale te Ml Toile Oerae 474.90 
Denmark ae 1 L916 2,550 2,921,362 | (c)15,042 0.87 169.53 
France in .- | L911 |a30,709 39,602,258 207,054 0.78 148.31 
Germany ae .. | 1914 | 39,439 67,812,000 208,780 0.58 188.90 
Greece cue a LOLs 1,365 4,821,300 41,933 0.28 32.55 
Hungary | UGnby || sees 83 21,134,862 125,609 0.63 106.15 
Italy ae ee LOUGH UL 22 36,546,437 110,632 0.32 105.95 
Netherlands ae bakes oui 6,724,663 12,582 0.35 188.92 
Norway a .. | 1918 2,007 2 632,010 124,643 0.76 16.10 
Portugal a Bee LOU 1,780 | 5,957,985 35,490 0.30 50.16 
Russia at .. | 1913 | 35,987 | 143,114,300 | 1,997,309 0.25 18.02 
Spain see Sern poied 8,993 20,818,995 | (6)190,050 0.43 47.32 
Sweden ae .. | 1917 | 9,368 5,800,847 173,035 | 1.61 54.14 
Switzerland .. ae PLLOTG: 3,705 3,937,000 15,976 0.94 231.91 
Asia— 
India ar 56 || HESNME 32,839 | 315,156,396 | 1,802,629 0.10 13/22 
Russia aa ae Woks 10,586 27,787,800 | 6,641,587 0.38 1.59 
Africa— 
Egypt are oe, | Lily 2,874 12,569,000 350,000 0.23 8.21 
Union of South Africa | 1918 | 10.021 6,986,687 473,100 1.43 21.18 
America, North— 
Canada O45 5a) Uy 38,191 8,361,000 | 3,729,665 Ari 10.24 
Mexico oye 56. I) AES 15,804 | 15,501,684 785.881 1.02 Z20 eu 
United States .. | 1916 | 266,031 | 102,826,309 | 2,973,890 2.59 89.46 
America, South— 
Argentina .. .. | 1918 | 21,858 8,284,266 | 1,153,119 2.64 18.96 
Brazil ais ee OL ale diy 159 97,473,579 | 3,275,510 0.62 5.24 
Chile aus al ei led 5,611 3,870,002 289,829 1.45 19.36 
Australasia— 
Australia .. .. | 1919 | 25,657 5,140,543 | 2,974,581 | 4.99 8.63 
New Zealand so || LASTS) 3,012 1,124,618 104,751 2.68 28.75 
(a) Including lines of “ local ”’ interest. (b) Exclusive of Balearic and Canary Islands. 


(c) Exclusive of Faroe Islands. 


It will be seen from the above table that per 1,000 of population the Commonwealth 
of Australia had the greatest mileage (in 1919), 4.99 miles; the next in magnitude being 
Canada (1917) with 4.57 miles, New Zealand (1919) with 2.68 miles, Argentina (1918) 
with 2.64 miles, and the United States (1916) with 2.59 miles. 

The least mileage per 1,000 of population is shown in the case of India (1911) with 
0.10 mile, followed by Egypt (1917) with 0.23 mile of railway. 
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With regard to the mileage per 1,000 square miles of territory, Belgium (1912) with 
474.90 miles was easily first, followed by Switzerland (in 1916) with 231.91 miles, the 
United Kingdom (in 1915) with 194.93 miles, the Netherlands (in 1917) with 188.92 miles, 
and Germany (in 1914) with 188.90 miles. 

The least mileage open per 1,000 square miles is that of Asiatic Russia (in 1913) with 
1.59 miles, the next being 5.24 miles in the case of Brazil (1917). 


§ 3. Tramways. 

1. General.—Tramway systems are in operation in all the States of the Common- 
wealth, and in recent years considerable progress has been made in the adoption of 
electrical traction, the benefit of which is now enjoyed by a number of the principal 
towns of the Commonwealth. 

In many parts of Australia private lines used for special purposes, in connexion 
with the timber, mining, sugar, or other industries are often called tramways, but they 
are really private railways, and the traffic on them has nothing in common with that of 
the street tramways for the conveyance of passengers, which are dealt with in the 
present section. 

(i) Total Mileage Open and Classification of Lines. The following tables shew the 
total mileage of tramway lines open for general passenger traffic in each State and in 
the Commonwealth for the year 1918-19, and also in the Commonwealth as a whole for 
the years 1909-10 to 1918-19, classified (a) according to the motive power utilised, 
(b) according to the nature of the authority by which the lines are controlled and (c) 
according to gauge :— 


TRAMWAYS.—CLASSIFICATION OF MILEAGE OPEN FOR PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
IN EACH STATE AND IN THE COMMONWEALTH, 1918-19. 


Nature of Motive Power, | : | tees 
Controlling Authority, oad | Victoria. | Q’land. | South Western | Tasmania.) C’wealth. 
| 


ana Gauge | Australia. | Australia. 


tet } 


AccoRDING TO Motive Power. 


| 
Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. 


Electric .. .. | 154.56 | 94.58 | 42.60 65.66 | 50.22 23.25 | 430.87 
Steam .. a 74.49 1.15 6.00 a 17.75 | 28.30 | 127.69 
Cable... 2 45.92 aa on Si 3, 45.92 
Horse .. se ay 0.63 ne al7.36 5.75 ea 23.74 

Total +» | 229.05 | 142.28 | 48.60 83.02 | 73.72 | 51.55 | 628.22 


ACCORDING TO CONTROLLING AUTHORITY. 


Government ss, | 226,66 51.87 ae al7.36 50.31 19.80 | 364.89 
Municipal : x 55.60 6.00 | 65.66 8.66 | 23.25 | 159.17 
Private .. es 3.50 | 34.81 42.60 re 


Total -. | 229.05 | 142.28 | 48.60 | 83.02 | 73.72 | 61.55 | 628.22 


AccorpiIne TO Gavan. 


Gauge— 
5 ft. 3 in. <8 fe 5.16 as a7.35 > si 12.51 
4 ft. 8h in. -» | 229.05 | 135.97 | 42.60 | 65.66 af ue 473.28 
3 ft. Gin. T : 1.15 6.00 | al0.01 | 58.22 | 43.05 | 118.43 
2 ft. 0 in. ¥ + ws .s is 15.50 8.50 24.00 
Total .. | 229.05 | 142.28 | 48.60 | 83.02 | 73.72 | 51.55] 628.22 


(a) 16.36 miles included in South Australian Government railway mileage. 
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TRAMWAYS.—CLASSIFICATION OF MILEAGE OPEN FOR PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
IN THE COMMONWEALTH, 1909-10 TO 1918-19, 


| 


| | 
Nature of | | | | 
Motive Power, | 
Anthariey, Uetz te 1d.) 8a. ete, Metin th 18. 19, 


| 
| 
| | | | ¥ | 
Controlling 1909— | 1910—- | 1911— | 1912~ | 1913- | 1914~ | 1915- | 1916- | 1917- | 1918- 
| 
| 
| 


and Gauge, | | | | | 


Accorpine To Mortve Power. 


| . : . . . 
| Miles. | Miles. | Miles. | Miles. | Miles. | Miles. | Miles. Miles. | Miles. | Miles. 
Electric fetta 297.34 | 322.24 | 345.07 | 365.39 | 386.30 | 404.76 422.89 | 426.40 | 430.87 
| 
Steam | 76.41 96.66 | 91.78 | 91.65 | 108.65 112.50 | 112.50 | 113.06 | 120.61 | 127.69 
Cable .. een | 46.04 46.04 46.04 46.04 46.04 46.04 46.04 46.04 46.04 45,92 
| 
Horse 70.00 60.61 | 51.44 | 50.51 54.51 | 53.05 42.97 | 43.61 41.12 | 23,74 
| | | A 
| 
| = - = *) - 5 -9 re 
Total -+ | 465.02 | 500.65 | 511.50 | 533.27 | 574.59 | 597.89 | 606.27 | 625.60 | 634.17 | 628,22 
| 
AccoRDING TO CONTROLLING AUTHORITY. 
; 
Government -- | 217.69 | 241.72 | 247.61 | 256.96 | 309.44 | 319.50 | 322.75 | 371.08 | 372.44 | 364.89 
| | | | | 
Municipal | 68.79 | 78.69 | 82.86 jets | 114.55 | 129.86 | 143.32 | 158.13 | 158.03 | 159.17 
| | | | 
Private .. | 178.54 ara | 181.03 | 173.46 oe 148.53 | 140.20 | 96.39 |103.70 | 104.16 
Cagh Se ai cote ea eres eepe | | 
Total -. | 465.02 | 500.65 511.50 533.27 | 574.59 | 597.89 | 606.27 roe 634.17 | 628,22 
| | \ | | | | 
ACCORDING TO GAUGE. 
Gauge— | 
5 ft. 3 in. ae VAM 14.77 14.77 14.80 | 14.80 | 15.12 | 15.12 12.61 12.51 |) 12.51 
4 ft. 84 in. -- | 349.56 | 374.17 | 384.89 | 407.62 | 420.93 | 438.97 | 444.60 | 467.46 | 469.76 | 473.28 
3 ft. 6 in. a 72.94 83.96 84.09 | 86.02 | 114.08 | 118.97 | 121.72 | 121.45 | 120.41 | 118.43 
2 ft. 0 in. oe; CHITA PALE pS) 27.75 | 24.83 | 24.83 | 24.83 | 24.83 | 24.18 | 31.49 | 24.00 
Total -. | 465.02 | 500.65 | 511.50 | 533.27 | 574.59 | 597.89 | 606.27 | 625.60 684.17 | 628.22 


2. New South Wales.—In this State the tramways, with but few comparatively 
unimportant exceptions, are the property of the Government, and are under the control 
of the Railway Commissioners. 


(i) Government Tramways. In Sydney and suburbs the Government tramways are 
divided into distinct systems. There were in June, 1919, seven such systems in operation 
within the metropolitan area, the most important being the city and suburban lines, 
112.97 miles in length (206.50 miles single track) ; the North Shore line, 21.14 miles in 
length (36.41 miles single track); the Ashfield to Mortlake line, 8.47 miles in length 
(15.12 miles single track); Manly to the Spit, Brookvale, and Narrabeen, 10.73 miles in 
length (15.47 miles single track) ; and Rockdale to Brighton-le-Sands, 1.25 miles in length 
(single track). The last-mentioned line was purchased from a private company and 
opened for traffic on 7th June, 1914. All of these systems are now operated by electricity. 
There are two systems on which the motive power used is steam, namely—(a) from 
Kogarah to Sans Souci, 5.56 miles in length (6.99 miles single track), and (b) from 
Arncliffe to Bexley, 2.62 miles long (single track). 
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There are also Government steam tramways in operation at Newcastle, Broken 
Hill, Parramatta, from East to West Maitland, and from Sutherland to Cronulla. The 
gauge of line on all the Government tramways is 4 ft. 8} in. 


(a) Sydney Tramways. In October, 1862, a horse tramway, 13 miles long, was 
opened for traffic in Sydney. Owing to the rails being laid higher than the road surface, 
the inconvenience thus caused to other traffic necessitated its removal under the 
authority of an Act passed in November, 1865, and it was not until the 15th September, 
1879, that the first steam tramway was opened, running from Bridge-street to Hay- 
street via Elizabeth-street. In the following few years the steam tramways were 
considerably extended. The electric system was commenced by the opening of a section 
of the North Sydney lines on the 20th September, 1893. This was followed by the 
opening of the Ocean-street-Rose Bay line on the 4th October, 1898, and by the opening 
of the George-street-Pyrmont line on the 8th September, 1899, which introduced the 
electric system into the city, The tramways in the heart of the city, running along 
King-street to the suburb of Woollahra, as well as those in North Sydney, were originally 
worked by underground cables, and have since been converted into electric lines on the 
overhead trolley system. With the exception of the Kogarah-Sans Souci and the 
Arncliffe-Bexley lines, the whole of the steam tramways in Sydney and suburbs have 
now been converted into electric lines, and provision for the extra power required for 
the electrification of the former of these two lines has been made at the central power 
station. 


(b) Other Tramway Systems. In Newcastle the first section of the tramways, from 
Perkins-street to Plattsburg, was opened on 31st December, 1887; the total length open 
on the 30th June, 1919, was 34.07 miles (44.42 miles single track). At Broken Hill and 
Parramatta the first sections of the tramways were opened in 1902. On the 30th June, 
1918, the mileage open at Broken Hill amounted to 10.05 miles (11.44 miles single track), 
and at Parramatta to 6.69 miles (single track). The line from East to West Maitland, 
4.59 miles long (single track), was opened in February, 1909, and the line from Sutherland 
to Cronulla, 7.40 miles long (single track), on the 12th June, 1911. Further particulars 
are given below. 


(c) Particulars of all Government Tramways. The following table shews the total 
length, the capital cost, the gross revenue, working expenses, net earnings, interest, 
percentages of working expenses on gross revenue, and of net earnings on capital cost, 
passengers carried and persons employed for the financial years 1915 to 1919 :— 


NEW SOUTH WALES.—PARTICULARS OF WORKING OF GOVERNMENT 
TRAMWAYS, 1915 TO 1919. 


Per- 
centage) Per- 
; Total | . of | centage 
, Mileage} Cost of Work- f 
eee Open | Construc-| — grogs | works Net ing Net Passen- |Persons 
30th for tion aver 3 né | Earn- |Interest Expen- | Earn- ers em- 
J Traffic.) and evenue, | Expenses. | ‘ings ses tings toe ied.| ployed 
nme \(Route.)) Lquip- | : see Pe ercivcies be rick 
| ment. Gross Capital 
Reve- st 
nue. 
eee 
Miles, £ £ £ £ £ ae ae a 
1915 .. | 219.81) 7,970,293a| 1,986,060 | 1,611,287 | 374,773) 284,639] 81.13 4.70 | 289 28 
1916 .. | 220.83) 8,166,423 1,991,628 | 1,602,650 | 388,978) 302,686) 80.47 | 4.76 302022 9/806 
tate ae 228.98 8,309,629a) 2,008,539 | 1,691,367 | 317,172) 385,361) 84.21 3.82 | 295,304 9,763 
rs +» | 225.35) 8,470,091a@ 1,992,641 | 1,603,260 | 389,381) 348,546) 80.46 4.60 | 255,741 8,955 
++ | 225.54) 8,568,138a| 2,237,701 | 1,850,724 | 386,977| 368,529) 82.71 | 4.52 268,798 9,028 


(a) £47,455 of this sum has been paid from the Consolidated Revenue, and no interest is payable thereon. 


a ee ae * 
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The net result, after providing for all working expenses and £368,529 for interest on 
the capital invested, was a profit of £18,448 in 1918-19 as compared with a profit of 
£40,835 in the preceding year. During the year 1918-19, 268,797,814 passengers were 
carried, an increase of 13,057,006 as compared with the previous year. 


(d) Particulars of Different Systems of Government Tramways. In the subjoined 
statement particulars are given of the working of the electric and steam tramways in 
Sydney, and of other tramways under Government control in 1918-19 :— 


NEW SOUTH WALES.—PARTICULARS OF WORKING OF VARIOUS GOVERNMENT 
TRAMWAYS, 1918-19. 


| | Per- 


; | Per- 
Mileage Open| Total | centage 
for Traffic. | Cost of | -wet Canines of Net 
Li Construec-| Gross Working Warne In- Profit or Vonicine Earn- 
HEnGe | tion and | Revenue.) Expenses.| ‘es terest. | Loss.(a) Bxpenses ings 
| Equip- | | ae auenaccl Oe 
Route.) Track.| ment. SCE Ganibal 
| | | Revenue. Gace 
- ——_ — = 
| | 
Miles. | Miles. | 25 & | £ | £ & & hs OF 
Sydney 
and | | 
Subur- | 
ban— | | : 
Electric | 154.56) 274.75,7,779,227 |2,063,055 |1,673,536 |-+ 389,519) 335,482)-+ 54,037) 81.12 |+ 5.01 
Steam 8.18 9.61; 51,107 14,744 18,176 |— 3,432) 2,223/— 5,655) 123.28 |— 6.72 
Total | 162.74) 284.36 7,830,334 |2,077,799 |1,691,712 | + 386,087| 337,705|-+ 48,382} 81.42 |+ 4.93 
| 
Parramatta | } 
—Steam 6.69 6.69) 39,252 9,058 | 9,610 |— 552 1,707;— 2,259) 106.09 |— 1.41 
Sutherland | 
to Cro- | | 
nulla— | | ane 
Steam 7.40 7.40\ 51,776 11,912 | 10,516 |+ 1,396) 2,233)— 837| 88.28 |+ 2.70 
Newcastle 2 A 
—Steam]| 34.07) 44.42) 516,414 116,480 | 112,027 |+ 4,453) 21,215)/— 16,762; 96.18 |+ 0.86 
Fast to | 
West 
Maitland | 
—Steam 4.59 4.59| 38,888 4,537 | 5,424 |— 887 1,692)— 2,579; 119.55 |— 2.28 
Broken Hill 2 2 
eR rain 10.05] 11.44) 91,474 17,915 | 21,485 |— 3,520] 3,977|— 7,497] 119.65 |— 3.85 
| 


Total | 225.54) 358.90 8,568,138 |2,237,701 |1,850,724 a 386,977] 368,529) + 18,448) 82.71 4.52 
| | } - S 


(a) + indicates a profit; — indicates a loss. 


The total capital cost shewn in the preceding table was made up as follows :— 


CAPITAL COST OF NEW SOUTH WALES GOVERNMENT TRAMWAYS AS AT 
30th JUNE, 1919. 


Can Power-houses, ’ Work- iri Store 
Porway. | Stock: | Substations, | Machinery.) chops, | “ture, | Advances | Total. 
£ £ z £ 5 £ £ £ 
4,326,300 | 1,828,460 | 1,814,390 144,782 | 227,814 2,392 | 224,000 | 8,568,138 


TO8 TRAMWAYS. 


The average cost per mile open was £19,182 for permanent way and £18,807 for all 
other charges, making a total of £37,989 per mile. 


During the year 1918-19, one new extension, 0.19 mile in length, was opened for 
traffic. 


(ec) Sydney Electric Tramways. The current for the operation of the city and 
suburban tramways is generated at the power-houses at Ultimo and White Horse Bay, 
which have been erected at a tote! cost of £1,814,390, including the cost of the sub-stations 
and plant. The total output of the power-houses, for both lighting and traction purposes, 
during the year 1918-19 was 99,048,075 kilowatt-hours, of which the direct-current 
supply was 114,335, and the alternating current 98,933,740 kilowatt-hours. The 
following table gives particulars of the working of the electric tramways for the financial 
years 1914-15 to 1918-19 :— 


NEW SOUTH WALES.—PARTICULARS OF SYDNEY ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS, 
1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


‘ or Traffic. “ol ost o Cr t d 
SA gh aaa | a for Traction | Tram Miles | Passengers 
Pee Track, | Equipment. | Purposes. Run, | Carried. 
| 
—— = ES S. —_ eo = Ee see | 
| | 
Miles. Miles. & rere Sapte No. No. 
1915 .. | 150.04 | 261.09 | 7,349,866 | 81,591,224 | 25,406,807 | 269,633,638 
1916 .. | 151.05 | 266.18 | 7,526,701 | 81,688,434 | 25,008,055 | 272,048,293 
1917 -. | 152.99 | 270.84 | 7,615,110 80,608,220 | 23,955,722 | 275,180,334 
1918 .. | 154.37 | 274.55 | 7,738,377 73,384,629 | 20,618,808 | 239,442,696 
1919 .. | 164.56 | 274.75 | 7,779,227 | 83,780,703 | 23,298,238 | 250,706,503 
= és _e < i 
vera 
a Gross Worki Net. eee ee P 
Year ended 30th June— | havrue. Supe, | Neresux } gy (oH at in Use. Emphoeds 
Revenue. | 
— — —)}— | _ 
| 
£ £ _ # % No. No. 
L915 Ma .. | 1,834,022 | 1,469,227 | 364,795 | 80.11 | 1,430 | 8,743 
1916 he -. | 1,838,708 | 1,452,470 | 386,238 78.99 1,402 9,308 
1917 oy -- | 1,853,399 | 1,535,423 | 817,976 82.84 | 1,398 9,295 
1918 oti .. | 1,847,868 | 1,457,349 | 390,519 | 78.87 1,398 8,463 
1919 1K -» | 2,063,055 | 1,673,536 | 389,519 |* 81.12 | 1,393 8,610 
| | 


(ii) Private Tramways. A private steam tramway passes through the township of 
Parramatta. Commencing at the park gates, it runs as far as the Duck River, a distance 
of 34 miles, where it connects with the Parramatta River steamers, conveying passengers 
and goods to and from Sydney. This line, the gauge of which is 4 ft. 84 in., was opened 
for traftic in 1883. In 1919 the number of tram miles run was 18,200, and the number 
of passengers conveyed 120,946. 


(iii) Sydney Harbour Ferries. As the ferry services on the waters of Port Jackson are 
mainly supplementary to the suburban railway and tramway systems, it has been thought 
advisable to include them here rather than under Shipping. Returns for the year 1918-19 


a dee 


——— 
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were received from three companies, and shew that these companies had 63 boats in 
commission, which were licensed to carry a total of 40,371 passengers, or an average of 
641 per boat and per trip. The total number of passengers carried during the year is 
stated as 35,319,759, an average of 96,766 per day. In addition to the ordinary passenger 
traffic there are two lines providing for vehicular traffic, which afford the only rapid 
means of transit for such traffic between the city and the northern suburbs, The three 
companies employed during the year a total of 973 persons. The gross revenue during 
1918-19 amounted to £429,130, and the expenditure to £335,550, thus giving a net 
revenue of £93,580. The services are well managed, and the boats constructed during 
recent years—double-ended screwboats—are claimed to be superior in size and equipment 
to boats employed on similar service in any part of the world. 


3. Victoria—In Melbourne there are several tramway systems carried on under 
the control of various authorities, the most important being the cable system worked by 
the Melbourne Tramway and Omnibus Company up to the Ist July, 1916, and since that 
date by the Melbourne Tramway Board, to which reference will be made further on. 
There are also six lines of electric tramways, viz. :—(a) St. Kilda to Brighton, belonging 
to the Government and under the control of the Railway Commissioners; (6) an electric 
tramway between Sandringham and Black Rock, 2.41 miles in length, which has been 
constructed by the Railway Department and was opened for traffic on 11th March, 1919; 
(c) Flemington Bridge to the Saltwater River and Keilor-road, owned by a private 
company ; (d) lines connecting Prahran, Windsor, St. Kilda and Elsternwick with Glen 
Huntly, Caulfield, Malvern, Glenferrie and Kew, controlled by the Prahran and Malvern 
Tramways Trust; (e) lines from Queensberry-street, Melbourne, to Bell-street, Coburg, 
and Moreland-road to Baker’s-road, Fawkner, owned by the Melbourne, Brunswick, 
and Coburg Tramways Trust, and (f) Prince’s-bridge to Burwood; Burke-road to 
Boundary-road, Wattle Park; and Bridge-road, Richmond, to Power-street, owned 
by the Hawthorn Tramways Trust. There is also a cable tramway, 2} miles 
in length, between Clifton Hill and Preston, owned by the Northcote municipality. 
There is a short steam tramway, about 1 mile long, at Sorrento, and there are also 
systems of electric tramways at Ballarat, Bendigo, and Geelong, constructed and run by 
private companies. A number of tramways has been constructed for special purposes 
in various parts of the State under the provisions of the Tramway Act 1890. These, 
however, correspond to the description of private railways referred to in sub-section 1 
hereof. A tramway to the Zoological Gardens, with horse traction, is operated by the 
Melbourne Tramway Board. 


(i) Melbourne Cable Tramways. A short account of the formation of the Melbourne 
Tramway and Omnibus Company, and of the Tramway Trust, will be found in previous 
issues of this book. (See Year Books No. 7, page 652, and No. 9, page 679.) The 
company was required by the original Act, as amended in 1892, to complete the tramways 
by the end of the year 1893, and in return a thirty-two years’ lease of the tramways 
was granted to it, dating from the lst July, 1884—when the liability for interest on the 
loans commenced—and expiring on the Ist July, 1916. The total amount the Trust 
was empowered to borrow was £1,650,000, which was raised in London by means of 
debentures bearing interest at 44 percent. The premiums received amounted to £55,794, 
making a total of £1,705,794. This amount had been expended by the end of the year 
1893, when further loan expenditure ceased. Up to the 30th June, 1919, the total cost 
of construction and equipment of the tramways amounted to £2,078,257. The first ine— 
that to Richmond—was opened for traffic on the 11th November, 1885, and the work 
being rapidly pushed on, the other lines were opened at short intervals, and the whole 
system was completed in 1891. The complete system consisted of 43.68 miles of double- 
track cable lines, using constantly over 90 miles of wire rope, and 4.47 miles of horse 
tram line. Of the latter, 1.79 miles were transferred to the Kew Council in November, 
1914, and 2.06 miles to the Hawthorn Tramway Trust in January, 1916, for electrification, 
leaving 0.62 mile of horse tramway at Royal Park. The gauge of track is 4 feet 8} inches. 
The company also had omnibuses at work for many years down to 3rd May, 1916, when 
the East Brunswick line of omnibuses ceased running owing to the construction of an 


electric tramway along the route. 
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(a) Particulars of Working. The subjoined statement shews the tram mileage, the 
number of passengers carried, and the revenue and expenditure for the years 1915 to 
1919 :— 


MELBOURNE CABLE TRAMWAYS.(b)—PARTICULARS OF WORKING, 
1915 TO 1919. 


a 2 a | Mileage Run during Year. Number of Passengers Carried. 
=i See ——_ a —_ a= = 
ss 
ge Tram. Tram. oe 
aa | Cable. Horse. Total. ; ming Te ——S ae ag Total. 
se | Cable. | Horse.) | Cable. Horse. | | 

| Miles. | Miles. Miles. Miles. | Miles. Miles. | Miles. No. No. | No. | No. 

| | | 
1915 | 43.68} 2.68 46. 36| 11,887,462 | 90,458 11,977,920 87,707,934 $52,189) 88,060,123 
1916 | 43.68) 0.62 44.30] 11,977,916 | 68,569 12,046,485 96,290,131 412,812) 96,702,943 
1917 43.68} 0.62 /44.30 12,413,485, 10,444 Ga 12,423,929 (a) (a) 7 103,118,377 
1918 43.68 | 0.62 |44.3012,822,147 10,882 ie 12 833,029 112,754,979 279,178 ee |118,084,157 
1919 | 48.68) 0.62 44.30) 18,138,992 10,645 wis 13,149,637 118,043,604 259,177 ~~ 118,302,781 
| 
Traffic Revenue. Working Expenses. 
| Percentage 
Year of Working | ot atc 
“ig a Expenses | ‘at and’ of 
30th June— Tram. | Tram, eennus hoe 
Omni- = | Omni- | venue, 2 
| | bos: | Total. | bos Total. 
Cable. | Horse. | Cable. Horse. | 

te? aiilee ge £ £ & Rei Se jek % No. 

1915 os | 784/177 1,468, 735,645 (a) (a) 425,831 57.89 | 1,959 

1916 P| 807356 1,721, 809,077 (a) | (a) 435,423 | 63.82 | 1,992 

1917 eo | (@) (a) na 841,784 (a) (a) | ng 462,132 64.90 | 2,104 

1918 -» | 902,471 549 ag 908,020 513,717 735) os 514,452 66.97 | 2,278 


1919 +» | 945,286 513, .. =| 945,799) 577,736) 1,154) .. 578,890 61.21 | 2,400 
| | | | | | 


(a) Not available. (b) Exclusive of Northcote Cable Tramway. 


(b) Transfer of Cable Trams. On the 30th December, 1915, the Victorian Government 
appointed a Tramway Board of five members to take over the tramways as from Ist July, 
1916, and in due course the Board entered into possession of the tramway properties. 
The amount of compensation to be paid to the company in respect of the rolling-stock, 
car-houses, and other assets handed over by it to the Tramway Board was the subject of 
arbitration and of an eventual appeal to the Privy Council, which upheld the award by 
Mr. Justice Cussen under which a sum of £335,000 with interest at 5 per cent. from the 
Ist July, 1916, was payable to the company. 


An action by the Tramway Board against the company to recover a sum of £587,915, 
for alleged breaches of the terms of the lease of the cable tramways was, after several 


days had been spent in part hearing the case, settled out of court by agreement between 
the parties. 


(c) Metropolitan Tramway Board. In the last issue of the Year Book, No. 12, 
pp. 698-9, reference was made to the Melbourne and Metropolitan Tramways Act 1918, 
and to the terms under which it was to come into operation. In June, 1919, the 
appointments of the chairman and other members of the Tramway Board were made by 
the Governor-in-Council, and it was arranged that the Board should take over control 


of the Melbourne Cable Tramway System and of the Royal Park Horse Tramway on the 
Ist November, 1919. 


On the 6th January, 1920, a proclamation was made under which the Board were 
to assume control of the Prakran and Malvern, Hawthorn, Melbourne, Brunswick and 
Coburg, Fitzroy, Northcote and Preston, and Footscray Tramway Trusts on the 2nd 
February following, after which date the Tramway Trusts were to cease to exist. The 
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Board thus assumed control of ail the Metropolitan tramways, with the exception of the 
Northcote Council Cable Tramway and the North Melbourne Electric Tramway, both 
of which the Board has power to acquire. 


(ii) Electric Tramways. As already mentioned, there are in Melbourne six electric 
tramway systems in operation, namely (a) the St. Kilda-Brighton line, (b) the 
Sandringham-Black Rock line, (c) the North Melbourne tramways, (d) the Prahran- 
Malvern Tramways Trust system, (e) the Melbourne, Brunswick and Coburg Tramways 
Trust system, and (f) the Hawthorn Tramways Trust system. 


(a) The St. Kilda—Brighton Line. Under the St. Kilda and Brighton Electric 
Street Railway Act 1904, the Board of Land and Works was authorised to construct a 
tramway from St. Kilda to Brighton. The amount of interest payable on the cost of the 
land acquired for the tramway was guaranteed by the municipalities of St. Kilda and 
Brighton for a period of twenty years, and authority was given by the Act to the 
municipalities to levy either a general or special rate not exceeding one shilling in the 
pound for the purpose of paying the guarantee. The profit, if any, during the first twenty 
years is to be set off in reduction of the guarantee. The line was opened for traffic between 
St. Kilda and Park-street, Middle Brighton, on the 7th of May, 1906, and the extension 
to Brighton Beach was opened on the 22nd of December following. The capital cost 
to the 30th June, 1919, exclusive of rolling stock, was £115,113, and of rolling stock 
£49,234, making a total of £164,347. The gauge of track is 5 ft. 3 in. The subjoined 
statement gives particulars of the working of this line for the financial years ended the 
30th June, 1915 to 1919 :— 


ST. KILDA-BRIGHTON ELECTRIC STREET TRAMWAY, 1915 TO 1919. 


| 35 
| Total Current | fie 
Yea ’ | lal | | Net 
Mileage Cost of | used Tram. | “1 Ae ae : 
ended | fs eee | 2 Passengers Gross | Working. a Profit 
Som ee), Ge tthon, | MUGS "arsed mevenue, Expenses !™= of Tos, 
| |Equipment| Purposes. | | 
| | ees a |e 
| ar | 5 
| Miles. | i Kilowatt-| No. No. £ yg £ 
| | hours. : Pa 
1915 5.16 | 161,726 | 769,380 | 577,468 | 2,718,972 | 22,614 | 19,905 | 3,428 |— 719 
1916 5.16 132,300 810,510 597,819 | 3,126,984 | 25,580 | 22,844 | 4,697 — 1,961 
TOU eyo bETG 156,242 | 780,320 | 572,735 | 3,450,442 | 27,019 | 20,502 | 6,250 |+ 1,167 
1918 .. | 5.16 | 158,986 | 745,853 | 521,525 | 3,854,677 | 31,614 | 23,653 6,359 |-+ 1,602 
1919 | 5.16 | 164,347 32,010 527,305 4,945,627 40,048 27,207 | 6,574 |-+ 6,267 


(a) Profit is indicated by + , loss by —. 


The average fare paid per passenger was 1.94 pence in 1918-19 as against 1.96 pence 


in 1917~18. 


£3,881 per mile of single track open. 


(6b) The Sandringham-Black Rock Line. 


as already mentioned, was opened for traffic on 11th March, 1919. 


The gross revenue in 1918-19 was 18.23 pence per passenger car mile and 


This line has a length of 2.41 miles and, 


The capital cost to the 30th June, 1919, exclusive of rolling-stock, was £42,706. 


The cost of rolling-stock is included in that for the St. Kilda—Brighton line. 


The gauge 


of this line is 4 ft. 84in. The subjoined statement gives particulars of the working of this 
line to the 30th June, 1919 :— 


SANDRINGHAM-BLACK ROCK ELECTRIC STREET TRAMWAY, 1919. 


| 
Current 
Year ‘ Total ; 

Mileage t of used Tram Passengers} Gross | Working s Net 
nw | ieee ont for Miles Carried. | Revenue.| Hxpenses Interest.) profit, 
vies (Route). ga Traction un. 
ung . Purposes. 

| 

Miles s Kilowatt- No. No. & £ £ iS 

hours. Le 
HOOK a4 2.41 42,706 38,650 29,008 616,746 3,751 1,792 529 4 
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(c) The North Melbourne Tramways, extending through the northern suburbs to 
the Saltwater River and to Keilor-road, were constructed by a private company, and 
were opened for traffic on the 11th October, 1906. The route and track mileage for 
year ended 30th September, 1919, were 7.51 and 11.43 miles respectively, the gauge 
of line being 4 feet 8} inches. The number of passengers carried during the same period 
was 3,456,442. The current used during the year for traction purposes was 794,705 
kilowatt-hours, while the number of persons employed was 126. 


(d) The Prahran and Malvern Tramways Trust. The lines were constructed under 
the control of a trust, which consisted of seven members appointed from the councils 
of Prahran, Malvern, St. Kilda, Caulfield, Hawthorn, Kew, and Camberwell. At the 30th 
September, 1919, the total route mileage open was 35.15 miles, the total track mileage 
being 68.38 miles, and the total capital cost £817,165. The gauge of the track is 
4 ft. 8} in. The current is supplied by the Melbourne Electric Supply Company Limited 
at a price varying according to the consumption of current and the price of fuel. Any 
surplus revenue, after providing for operating expenses, interest, sinking fund and 
renewal reserve, is to be paid to the municipal councils interested, in proportion to the 
car mileage run in their respective districts. The first section of the lines was opened 
for traffic on 31st May, 1910. During the year ended 30th September, 1919, the current 
used for traction purposes was 6,891,877 kilowatt-hours, and the number of tram miles 
run was 3,093,901, the number of passengers carried 29.616,772, the gross revenue 
£214,728, and the working expenses £159,354. The number of cars in use was 05, and 
the number of persons employed 610. 


(e) The Melbourne, Brunswick and Coburg Tramways Trust. The first section of 
these tramways, that between Moreland-road and Bell-street, was opened for traffic 
on 27th April, 1916. At the 30th September, 1919, the route and track mileages open 
for traffic were 7.03 and 12.29 miles respectively. During the year ended 30th September, 
1919, the current used for traction purposes was 1,247,510 kilowatt-hours, the tram 
miles run 669,029, the number of passengers carried 5,886,253, the gross revenue £40,049, 
and the working expenses £28,389. Eighteen cars were in use, and the number of persons 
employed was 121. 


(f) The Hawthorn Tramways Trust. The first section of these tramways, that from 
Prince’s Bridge to Power Street, Hawthorn, was opened for traffic on 6th April, 1916, 
and on 30th September, 1919, the route and track mileages in operation were 11.17 and 
18.00 miles respectively. During the year ended 30th September, 1919, the current 
used for traction purposes was 2,613,316 kilowatt-hours, the tram miles run 947,740, 
number of passengers carried 9,661,176, the gross revenue £72,560, and the working 


expenses £54,369. The number of cars in use was 32, and the number of persons employed 
ify 


(g) The Ballarat and Bendigo Electric Tramways are under the control of a private 
company, and run along the main streets and to and from the outlying suburbs of the 
two cities. The total length of lines open for traffic is 21.25 route miles and 25.86 track 
miles, the gauge being 4 ft. 8} in. During the year ended 31st December, 1919, 5,031,092 
passengers were carried, the gross revenue being £48,345, and the working expenses 


£36,825, The number of cars in use was 55, and the number of persons employed 
133. 


(h) The Geelong Electric Tramways, which are privately owned, were opened for 
traffie on the 14th March, 1912, and up to the 31st August, 1919, the cost of 
construction and equipment, exclusive of generating plant, totalled £61,020. The system 
has a route and track mileage of 4.90 and 5.67 miles respectively, the gauge being 4 ft. 8} in. 
The car mileage for the year ending on the last-mentioned date was 220,265 miles, and 


the number of passengers carried 1,539,170. For the same period the revenue was £17,032, 
and the expenditure £13,558. 
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() Particulars of Working of all Electric Tramways. The following table gives 
particulars of the working of all electric tramways in Victoria for each year from 1915 
to 1919 inclusive :-— 


VICTORIA.—PARTICULARS OF WORKING OF ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS, 1915 TO 1919, 


Mileage Botal Coet | Current Tein | P 
; Open for | -_| Used for 3 Pas (et i EOIN 
Year. i sengers ross | Working} Cars ; 
raiky Construction Traction | Hilles Carried. | Reyenue. | Expenses.| in Use. ao 
( cute). | Equipment. | Purposes, | ploy 
= | | | [See eae | ee 
| F ef | We: x 
Miles. Se Me kes fake. | No, £ £ No. | No. 
1915 69.47 1,299,786 | 7,445,978 | 4,358,030 | 30,150,912 | 223,056 | 164,313 193 811 
1916 83.91 1,765,854 | 9,553,034 | 5,327,895 | 39,928,454 | 288,206 | 206,367 | 235 1,009 
1917 89.08 1,861,771 | 11,910,707 | 6,462,318 | 51,586,576 | 373,594 | 271,315 | 255 1,074 
1918 92.17 1,939,887 | 13,169,343 | 6,775,538 | 57,020,726 | 432,921 | 318,163 268 1,167 
1919 94.58 | 2,027,057 | 13,955,124 | 6,832,873 | 60,753,278 | 463,320 | 344,220 | 274 1,318 


4. Queensland.—In this State there is a system of electric tramways running through 
the streets of the city and suburbs of Brisbane and controlled by a private company 
which has its head office in London, The total length of the Brisbane system was 42.60 
route miles at the end of the year 1919. There is also a steam tramway in operation 
at Rockhampton having a length of 6 route miles. 


\ 


(i) Brisbane Electric Tramways. These tramways are run on the overhead trolley 
system, the voltage of the line current being 550. The total cost of construction and 
equipment to the end of the year 1917 was £1,435,414, the gauge of line being 
4 ft. 84 in. The following table gives particulars of these tramways for the calendar 
years 1915 to 1919 :— 


QUEENSLAND.—BRISBANE ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS, PARTICULARS OF WORKING 
1915 TO 1919. 


Mileage ene | 
Total Cost of Current 

Y Oper Construction! Used for Tram Passengers Gross Working | Cars Perens 
aa Traific and Traction | Miles Run.| Carried. | Revenue. |Expenses. | in Use. ployed. 


(Route). Equipment.| Purposes. 


Miles. £ etal No. No. £ £ No. | No. 
1915 | 40.20} 1,476,866 | 11,563,696 | 4,339,863 | 49,695,313 | 372,383 | 233,761 | 161 | 808 
1916 | 40.45 | 1,468,906 | 9,272,709 | 4,286,802 | 51,029,668 | 364,745 | 216,607 | 172 | 921 
1917 | 41.58 | 1,435,414 | 8,964,113 | 4,377,104 | 51,860,308 | 371,850 |. 257,035 | 172 | 1,121 
1918 | 41.58 |(a)1,435,414 | 9,453,441 | 4’379,679 | 57,456,832 | 412,569 | 264,858 | 173 | 1,103 
1919 | 42.60 |(a)1,435,414 | 10,309,349 | 4,600,482 | 61,415,350 | 445,333 | 295,607 | 174 | 1/073 


(a) Figures for 1917, 


(ii) Rockhampton Municipal Tramways. These tramways were opened for traffic 
in 1909, the motive power being steam. The length of line is 6 route miles, and the 
gauge 3 ft. 6 in. The capital cost to 3lst December, 1919, was £42,000. _ During the 
year 1,654,971 passengers were carried, the revenue being £12,572, and working expenses 
£11,337. The number of the staff at end of year was 40. 


(iii) Sugar-Mill Tramways. In various parts of Queensland there are tramways 
used in connexion with the sugar-milling industry, chiefly for the purpose of hauling 
cane to the mills. Some of these lines are of a permanent nature, running through 
sugar-cane plantations, while others are portable lines running to various farms. 
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5. South Australia.—Up to the year 1906 the tram service in the principal streets 
of Adelaide and suburbs was a horse system run by various private companies. Power 
to acquire these lines, and to provide for their extension and management by means of a 
Trust, was given to the Government by the Municipal Tramways Trust Act 1906. In 
accordance with the provisions of the Act, a Trust consisting of eight members, of whom 
two were nominated by the Governor, two elected by the City Corporation, and two each 
by the Suburban Corporations and the District Councils involved, was formed in 1907, 
and a length of 49 route miles of horse traction tramways was purchased from 
the private companies for a sum of £282,582. On the 10th March, 1909, the electric car 
system was inaugurated on the Kensington route. At the end of July, 1919, a length 
of 65.66 route miles had been electrified and opened for traffic, the corresponding length 
of track opened being 113.31 miles, all of which are of a gauge of 4 ft. 8h in. The cost 
of construction and equipment on the 31st July, 1919, was £1,789,487. The following 
table gives particulars of the tramways for the years ended 31st July, 1915 to 1919 :— 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—ADELAIDE ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS, PARTICULARS OF 
WORKING, 1915 TO 1919. 


Mileage Total 


| Sina . Current 7 Per- 

Wear ies is en be Used for Tram Passengers Gross Working | C og sons 
"| Traffic ss ey : Traction Miles Run, Carried. Revenue. | Expenses. 1), Em- 
(Route). | Equipment. | Purposes. | ployed 

| Miles. | = £ nt Meee No. £ £ No. | No. 

1915 | 54.42 | 1,451,989 | 9,428,315 | 4,914,357 42,287,503 309,915 191,070 170 1,045 
1916 | 54.42 1,486,546 | 9,286,910 | 4,719,043 | 43,141,885 322,759 193,965 170 | 1,120 
1917 64.46 | 1,703,151 | 10,382,667 | 4,954,848 | 45,431,691 338,361 211,662 170 | 1,200 


1918 | 65.66 | 1,751,943 | 10 758,897 | 5,359,776 | 46,466,258 414,836 250,586 174 1,099 
1919 | 65.66 | 1,789,487 | 10,730,307 | 5,176,264 | 45,882,376 | 428,477 284,993 185 | 1,337 


There are also in South Australia 19.86 miles of Government horse tramways in 
country districts, worked in connexion with the railway system, of which 17.36 miles 
are used for passenger service, and 2.50 miles for special purposes. The subjoined 
statement gives various particulars of these lines :— 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—PARTICULARS OF HORSE TRAMWAYS, 1919. 


JOVERNMENT TRAMWAYS. 


Particulars. Length. | Gauge. Nature of Traftlic. 
- = eee re) 
| Miles. | ft. in. | 

Moonta, Moonta Bay, and Hamley Flat | (a@)5.15 | 52 B+} Passengers and goods 
Gawler ; fs oe Pre fe (9) AeA) 5. 3 Pe. 43 
Victor Harbour and Breakwater 1.00 Ora. | he oe 
Dry Creek and Magazine... eH 1.00; 2 0 | Explosives 
Magazine and Broad Creek .. & 1.50 2 0 ‘ 
Port Broughton and Mundoora -» |\(a)l0.01 3 6 | Passengers and goods 


| | 


(a) Included in mileage of Government railways. 


6. Western Australia.—Apart from the electric tramways, there are in this State 
several tramways, amounting in all on the 30th June, 1919, to a length of 23} miles, 
which are the property of the Government. Of these, which are under the control of 
the Harbour and Light Department, the most important is the line between Roebourne 
and Cossack, constructed on a 2-ft. gauge. The length of this line is 12} miles, and 
it is worked by steam. The remaining 11 miles belonging to the Government are made 
up of several short lengths, worked by steam or horses, in connexion with the jetties at 
certain ports for the purpose of providing the necessary communication between such 
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jetties and the goods sheds or warehouses. In addition to these Government lines 
there are electric tramway systems at Perth, under Government control; at Kalgoorlie 
and Boulder City, carried on by private companies; and at Fremantle, under municipal 
control. 


(i) Steam and Horse Tramways. Particulars as to the working of the Government 
steam or horse tramways for the year ended 30th June, 1919, shew that the’ capital 
cost of the lines to that date was £85,451, the gross revenue for the year being £13,037, 
and the working expenses £7,300. The number of passengers carried was 9,403, and the 
tonnage of goods conveyed 38,588. 


(ii) Electric Tramways. There are now four towns in Western Australia which 
enjoy the benefits of electric tramway systems, namely, Perth, Fremantle, Kalgoorlie, 
and Boulder. 


(a) The Perth Electric Tramways were opened for traffic by a private company on 
the 24th September, 1899, and the system has since been extended to many of the 
suburbs. This tramway system was taken over by the Government on Ist July, 1913, 
and is now running in conjunction with the Government railways. On the 30th June, 
1919, the route and track miles open for traffic were 26.81 and 36.10 miles respectively, 
the total cost of construction and equipment to that date being £592,361. During the 
year, 13,510,694 passengers were carried, the gross revenue being £134,059 and the working 
expenses £111,098. Seventy-three motors were in use, and the number of employees 
was 356. The gauge of line is 3 ft. 6 in. 

(6) The Fremantle Tramways were opened in November, 1905, under the control 
of the municipality. On the 3lst August, 1919, there were 8.64 route and 11.55 track 
miles of line open for traffic, the cost of construction and equipment at that date being 
£105,339. This line has a gauge of 3 ft. 6in. During the year 5,514,111 passengers were 
carried, the gross revenue being £42,601 and the working expenses £34,440. Twenty-five 
cars were in use, and the number of employees was 131. 


(c) The Kalgoorlie and Boulder Tramways are run by a private company, the 
first line being opened in 1902. At the beginning of 1904 legislative authority was given 
for the construction of lines in Boulder and suburbs, and in November, 1904, the 
last section of the Boulder system was completed. At the end of the year 1919 the total 
mileage of the whole system—in Kalgoorlie and Boulder—amounted to 143 route 
or 204 track miles, the total cost of construction and equipment being £452,318. During 
the year 1,929,774 passengers were carried, the gross revenue being £33,004 and the 
working expenses £24,722. Twenty-five motors and seven trailers were in use, and the 
number of employees was 68. The gauge of this line’is 3 ft. 6 in. 


(d) The Leonora-—Gwalia Tramway, two and a quarter route miles in length, was 
initially a steam tramway. It was opened for traffic by electrification under municipal 
control on 5th October, 1908, but is now worked with a petrol motor by a private syndicate. 
It has a gauge of 3 ft. 6 in. 

(e) Particulars of Working of all Electric Tramways. The subjoined table shews 
so far as returns are available, particulars of the working of all electric tramway systems 
in the State for the years 1915 to 1919 :— 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—PARTICULARS OF ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS, 
1915 TO 1919. 


Mileage | Total Cost | re 
| ‘urrent eons 
Open C Se ai Used for ae Passengers Gross Working | Cars P rabies 
Year. for Ons MeiO iiraetion Carried. | Revenue. | Expenses. |in Use. ‘oneval 
Traffic and Purposes. Run ployed. 


(Route).| Equipment. 


Miles. £ Kilowatt- No. No, & £ No. No. 
hours. 

15 50.75 | 1,092,289 | a5,045,163 | 2,793,519 | 17,568,161 | 182,935 | 130,868 121 471 
1618 52.98 1,132,169 5,191,398 2,861,959 | 18,315,719 | 189,140 | 139,633 123 673 
1917a) 51.61/ 1,161,478 5,799,337 | 2,955,503 | 19,178,047 | 197,880 | 153,847 122 526 
1918 50.62} 1,152,417 6,118,637 | 3,127,284 | 21,218,019 | 215,011 | 169,058 130 503 
1919 50.22} 1,150,018 5,922,421 | 2,951,653 | 20,954,579 | 209,664 | 170,261 130 545 


(a) Exclusive of Leonora tramway. 
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(iii) Perth Ferries. As the Perth ferry services are mainly used for suburban 
passenger traffic, they are referred to in this section rather than under Shipping. Of 
the twelve boats in service, four are under the control of the Western Australian Govern- 
ment, the other eight belonging to a private company. The number of passengers carried 
during the year 1918-19 was 925,281, the revenue and expenditure for the same period 
being £11,795 and £10,820 respectively, and the number of persons employed 24. 


7. Tasmania.—{i) Tramways. In Hobart there is a system of electric tramways, 
the first line of which was opened for traffic in 1893, amounting in all to a length of 13 
and 16.30 route and track miles respectively. This was originally owned by a private 
company, but is now the property of the Hobart Municipal Council. Under the authority 
of the Launceston Tramway Act of 1906 the Launceston City Council entered into an 
agreement with a private company for the construction of a system of electric tramways 
in the city and suburbs of Launceston. The agreement provided that the company 
was to run the tramways for a period of 25 years, when the council could purchase 
the lines and stock at cost price; the electric power required was to be supplied by the 
Council. This agreement, however, lapsed, and the Council has constructed the tramways, 
and is running them as a municipal undertaking. The system, which was opened on the 
16th August, 1911, has a route and track mileage of 10.25 and 12.88 miles respectively. 
The gauge of track in both these systems is 3 ft. 6 in. 


The following table gives particulars of the working of the two systems for the years 
1915 to 1919 :— 


TASMANIA.—PARTICULARS OF WORKING OF ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS, 
1915 TO 1919. 


| 


Mileage | Total Cost | Current i . 
Open of (aad tae ram Danaan gers Nyt eet ey ersons 
= nese p gers Gross Working | Cars 
Year.) for (Construction Traction Miles Carried. Revenue. Expenses. in Use. Em 
Traffic and Burned. Hie ployed. 
| (Route).) Equipment. Pp ‘ 
aes | } == — - 
| = i | 
Miles. £ eh ea te Ae £ £ No. | No. 
1915 | 21.43 | 347,214 | 1,493,183 | 999,315 | 7,462,782 | 68,170 | 46,568 | 60 314 
1916 21.95 373,812 1,576,839 | 1,058,979 | 7,963,040 73,424 | 46,758 60 250 


1917 21.95 383,219 1,687,407 | 1,115,090 8,349,789 79,693 49,930 | 60 | 
1918 22.00 | 389,659 1,913,720 | 1,192,955 9,785,155 81,918 56,103 60 | 253 
1919 23.25 400,375 2,396,717 | 1,215,663 | 16,070,263 97,459 63,561 60 

| | / | | 


There is also a tramway from Smithton to Marrawah, 26.50 miles in length, operated 
by the Government. Of this distance 8.75 miles are worked as a horse tram, the rest 
being for steam traction. In the year ended 30th June, 1919, 400 passengers and 6,000 
tons of goods were conveyed, the number of employees being 7. 


A private steam tram at Zeehan, 1.50 miles in length, is also in operation. In 1919, 
260 passengers and 4,800 tons of goody were conveyed, the number of persons employed 
being 4. There is also a private steam tram running from Tullah to Farrell’s Siding, 
a distance of 7 miles. In 1918, 1,476 passengers and 3,040 tons of goods were conveyed, 
the number of persons employed being 4. 


(ii) Ferries. The Hobart ferry service, being of a suburban character, is referred 
to here rather than under Shipping. There is one company controlling a fleet of five 
boats, and also a ferry operated by the Public Works Department with two boats. In 
the year 1918-19 the number of passengers carried was 870,453, the revenue £13,234, 
the working expenses £11,393, and the number of persons employed 37. 


8. Electric Traction in Commonwealth, 1918-19.—The subjoined table gives 
particulars of electric tramways for each State and the Commonwealth. The returns 
for the Hobart tramways in Tasmania, for the Ballarat and Bendigo tramways in Victoria, 
for the Kalgoorlie tramways in Western Australia, and for the Brisbane tramways, are 


for the calendar year 1919; and for other tramways the returns are, generally, for the 
financial year 1918-19. 
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ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS IN THE COMMONWEALTH, 1918-19. 


| = | g | n | nn. 
Sa Ee | eres 
ae | ae | a By | | = 5 26 8 
3) Ses | 33 | | a Re | SRE) 2 
: Bs| ess | #8 | 8 z 5 | & |8fel Ss | g 
State. Sh oss. | Eee (ents De 2 oo awu| Oo. o 
ho Oe } Fae | = rs} [ex Ss ee2| Sz Dp, 
DS Sears aes | a's 2 B= ga-oo a go 
sa | sas EiSy | ELS 2H B rs Sell are a 
Se) 355 | He | 25 a5 z © | 5e2| Sea) oe 
gH | ioB= = | eo bel SC A o SH ® 
ae | HOR on | Hm | ac ic) EF (AES) oa | ae 
| | >| a — c 
| | | Kilowatt- | | 
| Miles. oe te ‘ ce || 9 
| | anes | No. | No. y | £ % No. No. 


N-S.W. .. |154.56) 7,779,227) 83,780,703 23,298,238/250,706,503 2,063,055/1,673,536| 81.12] 1,393] 8,610 

Victoria... | 94.58) 2,027,057) 13,955,124) 6,832,873] 60,753.278) 463°320 344,220 74.29] 274] 1.318 

Q’land .. | 42.60 1,435,414) 10,309,349 4,660,482| 61,415,350, 445°339. 295,697| 66.40/ 174] 1.073 

S. Aust. .. | 65.66 1,789,487) 10,730,307) 5,176,264) 45,882/376| 428,477) 284,993] 66.51| 185] 1.337 

W. Aust. “| 50.22) 1,150,018 5,922°491) 2'951.653) 20'954/579. 209,664) 170,261) 81.21] 130] 7545 

Tasmania | 23.25) 400,375) 2,396,717, 1,215,663] 10,070,263 97°459| 63,561| 65.22 60| 288 
| | | 


| | eS = | | ai rT 
C’wealth | 430.87)14,581,578 127,094,621 44,075,173 449,782,349 3,707,307 2,832,268] 76.40] 2,216) 13,171 


(a) For year 1917. 


The percentage of working expenses on gross revenue for all electric tramways in the 
Commonwealth was 76.40, the range for the States being 65.22 in the case of Tasmania 
and 81.21 in the case of Western Australia. The latter rate was, however, only slightly 
higher than that for New South Wales, viz., 81.12. 

In the Transportation Bulletin No. 11, Table No. 20, will be found an analysis of the 
figures in the foregoing table in respect of revenue, working expenses, etc., for the year 
1918-19. 

In the following table particulars are shewn as to the operations of electric tramways 
in the Commonwealth for the period 1910 to 1919 :— 


ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS IN THE COMMONWEALTH, 1910 TO 1919. 


| Total Cost of | Current 


Mileage open Construction | used for Tram Miles Passengers 
7 | : CG | § @ ‘ ‘ 

Year. ee ee and | Traction Run. Carried. 

(Route). | Equipment. Purposes. 
| | | Kilowatt- | 
Miles. £ | attra No. No. 
1909-10 as astl| 272.24 7,954,192 | (b)62,178,735 30,482,066 268,251,284 
1910-11(a) a0 50 297.47 8,747,597 (6)80,804,252 33,625,344 312,857,166 
1911-12 +6 et 322,24 9,669,808 | 93,897,694 37,256,203 363,959,404 
1912-13 ae ae 345.07 11,147,493 106,967,982 41,258,696 405,480,511 
1913-14 53 54 365.39 12,365,142 | (b)118,894,845 44,147,626 435,058,028 
1914-15 At oe 386.30 13,018,010 | (6)116,567,559 42,811,891 416,798,309 
1915-16 Be as 404.76 13,753,988 | (b)116,569,324 43,262,733 432,427,059 
1916-17(b) oe oe 421.68 14,197,194 | 119,352,451 43,820,585 451,586,745 
1917-18 ake ts 426.40 14,441,189 | 114,798,667 41,454,040 431,889,686 
1918-19 34 ayn 430.87 14,581,578 127,094,621 44,075,173 449,782,249 
\| PD) 4 
: ae | of Working Jars, Mt, 
Year. Gross ee | Expenses on Motors and Stat 
Revenue. xpenses. race iinatleneh Employed. 
| Revenue. 
£ £ % No. No. 

1909-10 ia 50 1,731,637 1,297,379 | 74.92 1,401 8,372 

1910-1l(a).. SA 2,030,533 1,512,473 | 74.49 1,506 9,329 

1911-12 a8 fs 2,245,428 iS. 927 Si 15.72 1,628 11,063 

1912-13 bo ate 2,635,526 2,092,810 | 79.41 1,864 12,208 

1913-14 be oi 2,915,272 2,239,584 76.82 2,071 12,548 

1914-15 eis Rte 2,990,481 2,235,806 | 74.76 2,135 12,077 

1915-16 ove 310 3,076,982 2,255,800 | 73.31 2,162 13,181 

1916-17(b)  .. és 3,214,777 2,479,212 tbe 1} 2,177 13,475 

1917-18 ae ie 3,405,123 2,516,117 73.89 2,208 12,588 

1918-19 se ae 3,707,307 2,882,268 | 76.40 2,216 ‘ 13,171 


(a) Exclusive of Leonora tramway (W.A.), with exception of mileage. 
(b) Exclusive of Leonora tramway. 


During the ten years included in the last table the percentage of working expenses 
on the gross revenue of all electric tramways in the Commonwealth had a maximum of 
79.41 in 1912-13 and a minimum of 73.31 in 1915-16, the average over the whole period 


being 75.70. 
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SECTION XVIII. 


POSTS, TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES. 


§ 1. Posts. 


1. The Commonwealth Postal Department.—Under the provisions of section 51 of 
the Commonwealth Constitution Act the Commonwealth Parliament was empowered to 
make laws with respect to the control of the postal, telegraphic, and telephonic services 
in Australia, and by proclamation, made under section 69 of the same Act, the six 
separate State Post and Telegraph Departments were amalgamated and taken over by 
the Federal Executive on the Ist March, 1901. On the Ist December following, the 
Commonwealth Post and Telegraph Act 1901 came into operation, and the provisions 
of the various State Acts referring to the postal and telegraphic services thereby ceased 
to apply; it was, however, specially provided by the Act of 1901 that, until such 
provisions should be revoked by the Governor-General, all regulations in force, and 
all rates and charges levied under any State Act, should continue in force and be applied 
in the same manner as if such State Act were not affected by the Commonwealth Act. 
The administration of the Act of 1901 was placed in the hands of a Postmaster-General, 
a responsible Minister with Cabinet rank, and of a Secretary having chief control of the 
Department throughout the Commonwealth under the Postmaster-General, whilst a 
principal officer in each State was provided for under the style of Deputy Postmaster- 
General. The rates and charges levied in each State for the transmission of letters, 
telegrams, and postal articles at the date of Federation remained in force until the Post 
and Telegraph Rates Act came into operation on the Ist November, 1902. This Act 
secured uniformity throughout the Commonwealth in the rates charged for the conveyance 
of newspapers by post, and for the transmission of telegrams, but did not alter the charges 
made in the individual States for the transmission of letters, cards, parcels, and packets. 
Uniform postage rates now exist in all the States under the Postal Rates Act of 1910, 


which came into operation by proclamation on the Ist May, 1911. (See paragraph 6 
hereof.) 


For a brief description of the postal services in the earlier period of Australian history, 
see Year Book No. 5, page 754, 


2. Development of Postal Services.—In 1841 the number of post: offices open in 
Australia was 102, situated mainly in New South Wales and Tasmania. 


Ten years 
later 101 post offices were open in New South Wales, 44 in Victoria, 72 


72 in South 
Australia, and 51 in Tasmania. From the year 1851 onwards a remarkable increase in 


the number of post offices in Australia took place, until, in 1891, the number open totalled 
4,463, of which 1,384 were situated in New South Wales, 1,729 in Victoria, 307 in Queens- 
land, 629 in South Australia, 86 in Western Australia, and 328 in Tasmania. The number 
continued to increase until the end of the financial year 1916, when there were 6,082 
post offices open in the Commonwealth. In the following year the number closed exceeded 
the number opened by 102, while in 1917-18 the number further decreased by 107. For 


the last year available 1918-19, the net result was a reduction of 7, as compared with the — 


previous year the offices in operation being distributed among the States as follows :— 
New South Wales 2,037, Victoria 1,715, Queensland 640, South Australia 666, Western 


Australia 402, Tasmania 406, a total for the Commonwealth of 5,866. In addition there 
were 2,468 Receiving Offices in the Commonwealth. 


* 
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3. State, Interstate, and Oversea Postages for whole Commonwealth.—In the 
following table the matter dealt with from 1913 to 1918-19 is divided into (i) matter 
posted in the Commonwealth for delivery within the Commonwealth, (11) matter 
received from places outside the Commonwealth, (iii) matter despatched to places outside 
the Commonwealth, and (iv) total postal matter dealt with by the Commonwealth Postal 
Department. Although mail matter posted in the Commonwealth for delivery therein 
is necessarily handled at least twice, only the numbers despatched are included in the 
table following, which consequently gives the number of distinct articles handled. The 
large increase in oversea mail matter despatched and received in 1916-17 and 1917-18 
is mainly attributable to postages in connexion with the Australian troops abroad. 
Evidence of this is furnished by the decreases recorded in 1918-19, when the majority 
of the troops had returned to Australia. 


STATE, INTERSTATE, AND OVERSEA POSTAGES FOR THE COMMONWEALTH, 
1913 TO 1918-19. 


Registered 
Articles. 


Letters and 


Post-cards. Newspapers. | Packets. | Parcels, | 


| 


| | s 
| | | 
Neeraien Per | Naber Eee gaa aes ae Number ex 1,000 Namben Ber 
(,000 | (,000 lp | (,000 (,000 (,000 
- a | Popula-|__\: | Popula- : Popula- “ Popula- 
omitted), jomitted),| cane Viggeeceaceal efor, paties) Harn. omitted), tiont 


| 
| 
| 
Year. 
| 
| 
| 


} -@ 
| Popula- 
tion 


. 


-POSTED WITHIN THE COMMONWEALTH FOR DELIVERY THEREIN. 


{ | | 
1913 ../ 449,928 | 93,664 | 115,662 | 24,078 | 62,731 | 13,059 | 3,976 | 828] 3,750 781 
1914 ..| 467,114 | 94,957 122/534 | 24)909 | 59/989 | 12,195 4,163 | 846 | 3,855 784 
1915-16] 461,167 | 93,505 | 128,928 | 26,141 | 51,498 | 10,442 | 4,366 | 885 | 4,165 844 
1916-17) 478,287 | 98,104 | 124,939 | 25,627 | 45,926 | 9,420/ 4,337/ 890| 4,399 902 
1917-18] 483,048 | 97,876 | 116,899 | 23,686 | 42,455 8,602 | 4:421| 896] 4.677 948 
1918-19] 485,452 | 96.502 121,416 | 24,136 | 39,039 7,760 | 4,875 | 969) 4,741 942 
| | | | | 
OVERSEA RECEIVED. 
| | | | 
1913 ..| 37,986 | 7,908 | 18,043 | 2,715 | 4,424 o21| 213 | 44) 462 96 
1914 ..| 30,952] 6,292 | 11,068] 2,250] 2,316 471 191 39 390 79 
1915-16| 32,292 | 6,547 8,603 | 1,744 | 2,115 429 220 45 470 95 
1916-17] 59,301 | 12,163 | 10,209 | 2,094 | 3,007| 617 245 50 468 96 
1917-18} 48,961 | 9,920| 7,152 | 1,449 | 2,099} 425 278 | 56 537 109 
1918-19| 38953 | 7,744! 7194! 1,430] 21532 | 518 369 | 3 510/101 
i | t | | 
OVERSEA DESPATOHED. 
| | | | | 
1913 ..| 30,569 | 6,364 | 10,658 | 2,219 | 4,131 |  860/ 108 | 22 350 73 
1914 ..| 26,724 | 5,433 | 7,517 | 1,528 | 2,227 | 453 | 86 17 301 61 
1915-16| 33/668 | 6,826 | 10,011| 2'030)| 2/935 | 599) | 466 | 94 334 68 
1916-17| 47,464 | 9,736 | 12,005 2,481 | 3,226 | 662) 1,173 | 241 365 75 
1917-18| 44,942 | 9,106 | 10,806 | 2,208 | 2,826 | 573) 1,179 239 357 72 
1918-19 1907 | 879 759) 151 281 | 56 


29,550 | 5,874 7,360 | 1,463 | 
| | 


Toran Postan MATTER DEALT WITH BY THE COMMONWEALTH PostTaL DEPARTMENT. 


\ 
1913 ..|518,483 | 107,936 | 139,363 | 29,012 | 71,286 | 14,840 4,297 894 4,562 950 
147,542 | 29,915 | 56,568 | 11,470 5,052 1,024 4,969 1,007 


1915-16 | 527,127 | 106,878 
1916-17 | 585,052 | 120,003 
1917-18 | 576,951 | 116,902 
1918-19} 553.960 | 119,120 


147,243 | 30,202 | 52,159 | 10,699 5,755 1,181 5,232 1,073 
134,947 27,343 | 47,380 9,600 5,878 1,191 5,571 1,129 


| 
1914 ..| 524,790 | 106,682 141,119 | 28,687 | 64,532 | 13,119 4,440 902 4,546 924 
| 135,970 | 27,029 | 43,528 8,652 6,003 1,193 5,532 1,099 
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4. State, Interstate, and Oversea Postages for each State-——The following table 
shews separately for each State the postal matter dealt with in 1918-19 under the 
classification adopted in the preceding paragraph with the exception of Registered 
Articles, which are dealt with separately in paragraph 7. The returns given for South 
Australia in this and all succeeding tables include those for the Northern Territory. 
Similarly, the returns for the Federal Territory are included in those for New South 
Wales. 

STATE, INTERSTATE, AND OVERSEA POSTAGES 


Letters and 


FOR EACH STATE, 1918-19. 


= 
| Panb-cardn Newspapers. Packets. Parcels. 
State. | 
lw | Per = Per Y Per a | Per 
ere | 1,000 of ie 1,000. of are 1,000 of eel 1,000 of 
| , | Popula- Popula- . Popula- H Popula- 
omitted). tion omitted). ton /omitted). tion omitted). re 


PostED FOR DELIVERY WITHIN COMMONWEALTH. 


New South Wales | 193,983 | 100,381 


54,009 27,948 19,466 | 10,073 | 2,511 1,299 
Victoria . | 145,970 102,023 | 28,842 | 20,158 | 8,600 | 6,011 | 836 584 
Queensland | 59,236 | 85,300 | 19,613 | 28,242 | 5,304 7,638 906 1.305 
South Australia | 42,038 | 93,315 7,679 17,047 | 3,336 7,405 304 | 674 
Western Australia 24,992 | 79,732 5,220 | 16,655 | 1,330 | 4,243 230 734 
Tasmania 19,233 | 92,081 6,053 28,979 1,003 | 4,801 88 422 
| | } pais aA, 
Commonwealth | 485,452 | 96,502 121,416 24,136 39,039 7,760 | 4,875 969 
OVERSEA RECEIVED. 
i i ; ok Tk 
New South Wales! 14,505 7,506 2,691 1,393 1,350 699 90 | 7 
Victoria | 12,657 | 8,846 1,225 856 334 233 151 | 106 
Queensland eae 3,727 5,367 1,157 1,667 272 392 59 SO 
South Australia | 3,752 8,328 826 | 1,833 151 | 334 34 | 76 
Western Australia 3,101 | 9,894 977 | 3,117) 374 | 1,193 26| 83 
Tasmania | 1,216) 6,820 318 | 1,622) 101 486 9 | 44 
| | | 
| | | | 
Commonwealth | 38,958 | 7,744 | 7,194 | 1,430| 2,582 | 513| 369 | 73 
OVERSEA DESPATCHED. 
New South Wales | 12,930 6,691 3,076 | 1,592 | 905 468 242 125 
Victoria 9,762 | 6,823 2,900 | 2,027} 808| 564| 279] 195 
Queensland 2,372 3,415 620 907 | 72 | 104. | 88 126 
South Australia 2,115 | 4,695 | 341 757 | 71 156 84 187 
Western Australia, 1,548 4,938 264 844 21 68 41 131 
Tasmania 823 3,942 | 149 7165 | 30 144 25 122 
| i> 7 s | E x 
Commonwealth | 29,550 5,874 7,360 | 1,463) 1,907 379 759 15] 


5. Postal Facilities —The subjoined statement shews the number of post and 
receiving offices, the area in square miles and the number of inhabitants to each post 
office (including receiving offices) in each State and in the Commonwealth at the end of 
the year 1918-19. In order to judge clearly the relative postal facilities provided in each 


State, the area of country to each office, as well as the number of inhabitants per office, 
should be taken into account. 
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SQUARE MILES OF TERRITORY AND NUMBER OF INHABITANTS TO EACH POST 
AND RECEIVING OFFICE ON 30th JUNE, 1919. 


| 


State. | N.S.W.| Vic. 


i | Q’land.| 8.A. W.A. Tas. | C’wlth. 
| oS | 


Number of post and receiving offices | 2,599 
Number of square miles of territory | 
to each office in State .. 5) BI yt 


l 


Number of inhabitants to each office 744 557 | 427 604 
Number of inhabitants per 100 square | | | | 
miles Ae kis -. | 623 /1,628| 104] 50] 321 797 | 169 
| | 


(a) Including Federal Territory. (b) Including Northern Territory. =: 


6. Rates of Postage.—Prior to the operation of the Postal Rates Act of 1910, 
the charges made for the postage of newspapers and parcels, and of interstate and 
foreign letters, were the same in all the States of the Commonwealth. The rates for the 
transmission of letters within the borders of a State, however, were not uniform, the Post 
and Telegraph Act 1901 having specially provided that the rates and charges levied in 
any State should continue in force. The last-mentioned provision, however, was 
repealed by the Postal Rates Act of 1910, which came into force by proclamation on 
Ist May, 1911, and uniform rates are now applicable throughout the Commonwealth. 
An amendment of the Act in 1918 imposed as from the 28th October of that year 3d. 
war postage in addition to the ordinary rate and this has since been collected, but a further 
amending bill now before Parliament provides for the repeal of the ‘* War Postage Section ” 
and for increases in the rate of postage on letters, newspapers and other postal matter. 
Should the early passage of the bill permit the new schedules will be included in the 
appendix to this number of the Year Book. 

The following rates on letters, newspapers, and certain other postal articles posted 
in the Commonwealth for delivery therein came into force on the lst May, 1911, the 
date of proclamation of the operation of the Postal Rates Act of 1910. War postage as 
shewn in the succeeding table must be added. 


POSTAL RATES ON CERTAIN ARTICLES POSTED IN THE COMMONWEALTH FOR 
DELIVERY THEREIN ON AND AFTER Ist MAY, 1911. 


Rates of Postage 


Postal Articles. | (Exclusive of War Postage). 
LETTERS .. = is . .. | 1d. per $ ounce 
| { Single, 1d. each 
LETTER-CARDS ae site a ‘+ |) Reply, 1d. each half 
| f Single, 1d. each 
PostT-CARDS ats ae ic -- |} Reply, 1d. each half 


PrintED Papers.—aAs prescribed .. | 3d. per 2 ounces or part of 2 ounces 
Booxs.—Printed outside Australia .. .. | 4d. per 4 ounces or part of 4 ounces 
Booxs.—Printed in Australia ae .. | $d. per 8 ounces or part of 8 ounces 
CaraLoagues.—Set up and printed in Australia, | 
for each catalogue Be se -. | 3d. per 4 ounces 
MaGazines.—Printed in Australia, for each | 
| . per 8 ounces or part of 8 ounces 
| 
| 
| 
| 


magazine xe axe : a3 d 
Macazines.—Printed outside Australia, for each | 

magazine oe 26 xs .. | $d. per 4 ounces or part of 4 ounces 
Hansarp.—Reports of Parliamentary Debates.. | $d. per 12 ounces or part of 12 ounces 


COMMERCIAL PAPERS, PATTERNS, SAMPLES, AND | 
MpRCHANDISH.—As prescribed Ret .. | ld. per 2 ounces or part of 2 ounces 
Newspapers (in bulk), posted by registered news- 
paper proprietors, or by newsvendors, or re- 
turned by an agent or newsvendor to the 


publishing office .. ld. per 20 ounces on the aggregate 


weight of newspapers 
NewspaPEers.—Printed outside Australia .. | $d. per 4 ounces or part of 4 ounces 


ALL OTHER NEWSPAPERS For each newspaper, 4d. per 10 ounces 
or part of 10 ounces 
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On 28th October, 1918, }d. War Postage, in addition to ordinary postage, was 


imposed, 


An exception was made in the case of letters for members of the Australian 


Imperial Foree abroad and for men serving on ships of the Australian Navy. The war 


postage to be affixed is indicated hereunder :-— 


WAR POSTAGE. 


Postal Articles. 


(a) For delivery within the Commonwealth— 


Letters .. 
Letter-cards 


Post-cards 


Packets, namely—Commercial papers, printed 
papers, patterns, samples, merchandise, 
books, catalogues, magazines, Hansard 

Newspapers posted by newspaper proprietors 
or newsvendors, or returned by an agent or 
newsvendor to the publishing office 

Other newspapers 


(b) For delivery outside the Commonwealth— 


Letters (except letters for members of the 
A.I.F. abroad, and those serving on ships 
of the Australian Navy) 

Letter-cards Fs ¥ 45 

Post-cards addressed to places in the British 
Empire and the United States of America, 
New Hebrides, Banks and Torres Islands 

Newspapers addressed to New Zealand and 
Fiji posted by newspaper proprietors or 
newsvendors, in parcels containing not fewer 
than four newspapers of the same issue 

Other newspapers exceeding 2 oz. in weight .. 


Rates of Postage. 


3d. each. 

Single, $d. each ; reply, $d. 
each half. 

Single, $d. each ; 
each half. 

3d. each packet. 


reply, $d. 


4d. per 20 oz. on the aggre- 
gate weight posted by 
one person at one time. 
3d. each newspaper. 


3d. each. 


3d. each, 
Single, $d. each; reply, $d. 
each half. 


4d. per 16 oz. on the aggre- 
gate weight posted by 


one person at one time. 


3d. for each newspaper. 


The sum transferred to the Treasury by the Postal Department on account of War 
Postage for the period between 28th October, 1918, and 30th June, 1919, was £466,029. 


Whilst the bookkeeping sections of the Constitution Act were in force, each State 
had necessarily to use its own postage stamps, and stamps sold in one State were only 
allowed to be used on letters posted in that State. The necessity for this arrangement 
disappeared with the change in the keeping of the Commonwealth accounts, and since 
the 14th October, 1910, it has been permissible to affix stamps of any State to letters, 
irrespective of the State in which such letters are posted. Stamps of a uniform design 
are now used throughout the Commonwealth. 


(i) Letters. Under the Postal Rates Act of 1910, the charge (1d. for every }-0z.) 
for letters posted for delivery within the Commonwealth is now uniform throughout all 
States. Previous to lst May, 1911, various local and interstate rates were in operation 
within the States. The postage to the United Kingdom was reduced in January, 1891, 
from sixpence per half-ounce via the Red Sea, and fourpence via the Cape of Good Hope 
to the uniform rate of twopence halfpenny. In 1891 the States were represented at thi 
Congress of the Universal Postal Union held in Vienna, and on the 4th J uly a convention 
was signed on their behalf, by which they joined the Union from the Ist October of that | 
year. On that date the rate of postage to all British possessions and to foreign countries 
included in the Union was reduced to twopence halfpehny. The present charge | 
throughout the Commonwealth for postage of interstate letters and of letters to the | 
United Kingdom and to British possessions, including the islands in the Pacific, which, - 
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prior to the War were held by Germany, but are now under British control, is uniformly 
one penny per half-ounce. The rate on letters to foreign countries (with the exception 
of New Hebrides, Banks and Torres Islands, where the rate is a penny per half-ounce) 
is twopence halfpenny for each half-ounce. In addition to the above rates, one half- 
penny (war postage) must be affixed to each article. 


(ii) Newspapers. The different rates charged for the carriage of newspapers in the 
various States, prior to Federation, continued after the control of the Postal Departments 
had been taken over by the Commonwealth, until the Ist November, 1902, when a 
uniform rate was imposed by the Post and Telegraph Rates Act 1902. At present 
the rate on all newspapers posted for delivery in the Commonwealth or for transmission 
to Papua (without condition as to the number contained in each addressed wrapper 
posted) by registered newspaper proprietors, or by newsvendors, or returned by newsvendor 
or agent to the publishing office, is one penny, plus one halfpenny (war postage), per 
twenty ounces on the aggregate weight. The rate to New Zealand, the islands annexed 
thereto, and Fiji is one penny, plus one halfpenny (war postage), per sixteen ounces on 
the aggregate weight, which must not exceed 20 lbs. On all other registered newspapers 
posted within the Commonwealth for delivery therein or for transmission to New Zealand 
and the islands annexed thereto, Fiji, and Papua, the charge is a halfpenny per ten ounces 
for each newspaper. In addition each newspaper must bear one halfpenny (war postage). 
At the end of the year 1919 there were in all 1,482 publications registered in the 
Commonwealth under section 29 of the Post and Telegraph Act 1901 for transmission 
by post as newspapers. The rates on registered newspapers for transmission to the 
United Kingdom are, by the ordinary route, for each newspaper not exceeding eight 
ounces one penny, exceeding eight ounces but not exceeding ten ounces twopence 
halfpenny, every additional two ounces one halfpenny. By the all-sea route the 
rate for each newspaper exceeding eight ounces is one penny per sixteen ounces. To 
other parts of the world the rate is one penny up to four ounces and one halfpenny for 
every additional two ounces. An additional one halfpenny (war postage) is charged on 
each newspaper exceeding two ounces. The limit of weight allowed is 5 lbs. Newspapers 
which are not registered are charged at the same rates as other printed papers. 


(iii) Parcels. Parcels may not exceed 11 lbs. in weight, 3 ft. 6 in. in length, or 
6 feet in length and girth combined. The rate for the inland postage of parcels is 
sixpence up to 1 lb., and then threepence for every additional pound. Jor interstate 
transmission the rate is eightpence up to 1 lb., and then sixpence per lb., and for 
transmission to the United Kingdom the rate is one shilling up to 1 1b., and sixpence 
for every additional pound. Various rates are charged for the conveyance of parcels 
to other parts of the world. 

(iv) Packets. The following articles are classed as packets and are accepted for 
oversea destinations at the rates given. A table of charges for delivery within the 
Commonwealth is to be found on page 721 :—Commercial Papers: For New Zealand 
(including islands annexed thereto) and Fiji, penny per two ounces (a); for all other 
places, two ounces threepence, each additional two ounces up to ten ounces halfpenny, 
each two ounces thereafter penny. Printed Papers: For New Zealand, Fiji, New 
Hebrides, and Solomon Islands, two ounces penny (a), each additional two ounces 
halfpenny; for all other places, two ounces penny. Patterns and Samples: For New 
Zealand (including islands annexed thereto) and Fiji, penny per two ounces (a) (up to 1 lb); 
for United Kingdom, penny per two ounces (up to 5 lbs.) ; for all other places, penny per 
two ounces (up to twelve ounces). Merchandise: For New Zealand (including islands 
annexed thereto) and Fiji, penny per two ounces (a) (up to 1 Ib.); to all other places 
parcels rates are charged. Books: For New Zealand (including islands annexed thereto), 
Fiji, New Hebrides, and Solomon Islands, penny per four ounces; for all other places, 
penny per two ounces. Catalogues: Rates applicable Commonwealth only. Magazines: 
For New Zealand (including islands annexed thereto), Fiji, New Hebrides, and Solomon 
Islands, penny per eight ounces, each additional four ounces halfpenny i for all other 
places, penny per two ounces. Packets for transmission within the Commonwealth 
must not as a rule exceed 2 feet in length, 1 foot in breadth or depth ; or, if in a roll, 
2 ft. 6 in. in length, while the maximum weights allowed are—commercial and printed 


papers, 5 Ibs. ; patterns, samples, and merchandise, 1 lb. 


(a) An additional halfpenny (war postage) must be affixed to each packet. 
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7. Registered Letters, Packets, etc.—Under section 38 of the Post and Telegraph ss 
1901, provision is made for the registration of any letter, packet, or newspaper upon pay- 
ment of a fee of threepence, and any person who sends a registered article by post may 
obtain an acknowledgment of its due receipt by the person to whom it is addressed by 
paying an additional fee of twopence halfpenny in advance at the time of registration. 


Number of Registered Articles. The subjoined table shews the number of registered 
articles posted in each State, classified according to the places to which they wore 
despatched for delivery, also the number of registered articles received in each State 
from beyond the Commonwealth during the year 1918-19 :— 


REGISTERED ARTICLES POSTED IN EACH STATE AND RECEIVED FROM 


Posted in 


Posted in Posted in each State | Received in 
each State each State | fr Delivery each state 
for Delivery for Delivery | jn places’ ‘Total Posted. from Places 
within that in other outside the ovtside the 
State. States. C’ wealth. C’wealth. 
State. ne Geen ie ee — =] 
S|) ta) 21 %e) 3 head 2 eee ee 
= ]os = | 23s z= iles = }ck = |e8 
| 88/85 | 38/Se | 88) SS | 38/88 | 38) Ss 
P38 RB me a ee ea fo mp | Go: | rs 
148/48) 88 . & BS | w& ES wa | BS bE 
|e | 2 | 28 | £8 | 28 | 2'| 28 | 82 | 25 | Ee 
New South Wales A 1,622 840 185 95 | 129 67 1,937) 1,002) 214 | 111 
Victoria : | 1,117 781; 185 | 129 73 51 |1,375) 961) 153 | 107 
Queensland a 530; 763; 91 | 131 7) 52] 658 946 53 77 
South Australia ~s | 326) 723) 56 | 124 15; 33 397; 880) 3] 67 
Western Australia -. | 369)1,179| 33 | 107 23 7 475 1,360) 48 | 153 
Tasmania es ss 201; 962) 25 | 119 eres 19 230,1,100 11 52 
| | | j 
. ‘ a) | les 
Commonwealth .. (4,166 828 575 | 114 | 281 | 56 |5,022) 998 510 | 101 
| ' 


8. Ocean Mail Services——Regular steamship communication between Australia and 
Europe was established in 1852 by a service run by the Peninsular and Oriental Company 
between Singapore and Sydney, via King George’s Sound, Adelaide, and Melbourne. 
This service was inaugurated in September, 1852, by the arrival at Melbourne of the 
Chusan, and was continued until 1854, when it was stopped in consequence of the 
Crimean War; in 1856 a line of steamers was again started, and the service was carried 


on by the Peninsular and Oriental Company, in conjunction with the Royal Mail Company, 
for some years. 


(i) Mail Route via San Francisco. The service via the Red Sea did not at first 
give much satisfaction to the public, and was looked upon with a certain amount of 
disfavour in New South Wales and New Zealand. The effect was to stimulate the 
colonists to agitate for an improved service, and proposals were made for the establishment 
of a line of mail packets from Sydney to Panama via Wellington, by rail across the 
isthmus, and thence to Great Britain. The result was that in 1866 the line was started, 
and continued in operation until the end of 1868, when it was terminated through the 
failure of the company by which it had been carried out. The completion of the railway 
across the American continent in 1869, with its wester 


n terminus at San Francisco, 
opened up a new and agreeable route, and in that year a monthly service was inaugurated 


by the Union Steamship Company, in conjunction with the Pacific Steamship Company, 
from Sydney to San Francisco via Auckland. ‘This service was subsidised to the extent 
of £37,000 per annum, of which New South Wales paid £25,750 and New Zealand £11,250, 
and was continued until November, 1890, when a new contract was entered into and the 
amount of the subsidy largely reduced, the amount of the contribution being based upon 
the weight of mail matter carried. Various extensions of the contract were made, but the 
last agreement made between the New Zealand Government and the Oceanic St 


eamship 
Company of San Francisco expired on the 10th November, 1906, and has not since been 


ee 
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renewed. From that date mails were carried at Postal Union rates until the 12th April, 
1907, when the service was discontinued. At present mails to and from Europe are - 
carried by the Union Steamship Company, which receives a subsidy from the New Zealand 
Government, with a four-weekly service; and by the Oceanic Company, with a service 
twice in every nine weeks. Postal Union rates are charged in respect of Australian 
mails conveyed by the Union Company, and poundage rates in the case of the Oceanic 
Company. 

(ii) Route via Suez Canal. The establishment of a mail route via America had 
the effect of stimulating the steamship owners who were engaged in the service via Suez, 
and from that time there was a marked improvement in the steamers, as well as in the 
punctuality and speed with which the mails were delivered. Almost since the inception 
of ocean steam services, the Peninsular and Oriental Company, and, at a little later 
date, the Orient-Pacifice Company, have carried mails to and from Australia. Postal 
matter was carried by contract until 1905, when the contract between the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company and the Commonwealth Government ceased, although that 
between the company and the Imperial Post Office is still in force. Until discontinued, 
owing to the war, mails were carried from Australia by the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company, but at Postal Union rates and not under contract with the Commonwealth. 
On the 25th April, 1905, the Orient-Pacifie Company concluded a new contract with the 
Commonwealth Government for a fortnightly service between England and Australia. 
The subsidy was at the rate of £124,880 per annum. This contract has now been 
replaced by the present mail contract referred to in the next sub-section hereof. Fremantle 
has, since the year 1900, been the first and last port of call for Kuropean mail steamers, 
in lieu of Albany, the original port of call. The Peninsular and Oriental and Orient 
Steam Navigation Companies’ steamers, before the outbreak of war in 1914, sailed 
alternately every week, both from London and Australia, conveying the outward and 
homeward mails. As before stated, the Peninsular and Oriental service was entirely 
suspended as a result of the war, while a very limited service was carried on for a greater 
part of the time by the Orient line via the Cape route. The situation has improved since 
the termination of the War, although the regular running of the Peninsular and Oriental 
and Orient line steamers has not yet been resumed. At present every opportunity is 
being availed of to improve the service by despatching mails by all vessels suitable for 
the purpose. 

(a) Present Mail Contract. On the Ist January, 1906, tenders were invited by 
the Commonwealth Postmaster-General for a fortnightly mail service between Adelaide 
and Brindisi, to alternate with a similar service to be provided by the Imperial 
Government, and a contract was entered into with Sir James Laing and Company 
Limited, providing for a service at an annual subsidy of £125,000. This contract, however, 
fell through, and new tenders were accordingly called for. On the 15th November, 1907, 
an agreement was entered into with the Orient Steam Navigation Company Limited 
providing for a fortnightly service for a period of ten years, commencing in February, 
1910. The mail service was to be carried out by existing vessels belonging to the company 
and by five new mail ships, which had been specially built, and which were each over 
12,000 tons gross registered tonnage and of not less than seventeen knots speed. An 
additional new vessel was to be added within eighteen months, and another within six 
years, from February, 1910, and the first of these—the Orama—entered into running 
during November, 1911. War conditions have, however, delayed the addition of the 
later vessel to the mail fleet. The vessels were to call at Fremantle, Adelaide, Melbourne, 
Sydney, and Brisbang, and, during the months of February to May inclusive, at least 
six of them at Hobart. The voyage from Taranto to Adelaide was to be completed 
within twenty-six days, fourteen hours, and from Adelaide to Taranto within twenty-seven 
days, two hours, but the latter period might be exceeded by thirty-six hours during the 
prevalence of the south-west monsoon. The amount of the subsidy was fixed at £170,000 
per annum; but, if the earnings of the company were decreased, or the expenses increased 
by reason of any Commonwealth shipping legislation passed subsequently to the date of 
the agreement, to the extent of not less than £5,000 a year, the contractors had the right 
to terminate the agreement unless the subsidy were increased. Insulated space of not 
less than 2,000 tons of forty cubic feet per ton was to be provided in each of the new vessels, 
and the freights were.not to exceed one halfpenny per lb. for butter and sixty shillings per 


ton for fruit. These rates obtained until the beginning of the War when the control of 
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space passed to the Imperial Government. White labour only was to be employed, and no 
discrimination was to be made between unionists and non-unionists. If before or during 
the sixth year of the period of the contract an accelerated service were provided by any 
competing line of mail ships, the contractors had, if so required by the Postmaster-General, 
to provide a service equal to the competing service, at an increased subsidy, to be 
determined by agreement or arbitration. With the expiration of the period in 1916, 
this clause in the agreement lapsed. The Commonwealth flag had to be flown on 
the mail ships, which the Commonwealth had the right to purchase at a valuation at 
any time. Within six months of the Postmaster-General establishing a permanent 
wireless telegraphy station at Rottnest Island, or at any point on the coast between 
Fremantle and Brisbane, the company was required to fit the mail ships with wireless 
telegraphy installations. The new service was inaugurated on the 11th February, 1910, 
but was interrupted by the War and has since been carried out as far as possible with 
the reduced number of steamers available. The present contract will expire on 17th 
September, 1921, the Company having given the necessary 24 months’ notice of 
intention to terminate as provided by the agreement. 

(b) French and German Subsidised Mail Services. Vessels belonging to the 
Messageries Maritimes and the Norddeutscher Lloyd, which were under contract 
respectively with the French and German Governments to convey mails monthly between 
Marseilles and New Caledonia and between Bremen and Sydney, via Genoa, also carried 
mails for the Commonwealth Government from Australia to Europe at Postal Union 
rates. The Messageries Maritimes service commenced in November, 1882; the amount 
of the annual subsidy granted by the French Government being £120,000. The vessels 
have, however, for the time being, been withdrawn from the Australian service. The first 
contract for the establishment and maintenance of a mail steamship line between Germany 
and Australia was made between the Imperial German Government and the Norddeutscher 
Lloyd in 1885, and the service was inaugurated in July, 1886, with the steamer Salier. 
The service afforded by German vessels was, of course, discontinued on the outbreak of 
hostilities in Europe in 1914, 


(iii) Route via Vancouver and Canadian-Pacific Railway. During the year 1893 
a direct monthly service was started between Sydney and Vancouver, in British 
Columbia, via Wellington in New Zealand, and thence to Liverpool via the Canadian- 
Pacific Railway, the New South Wales Government paying an annual subsidy of 
£10,000 for the maintenance of this service for a period of three years. In 1896 the 
agreement was renewed for a further period of three years, and in 1899 was again renewed 
for four years, subject to the same terms and conditions, except that the route was via 
Brisbane instead of Wellington. The contract was further extended, at an increased 
subsidy, from time to time until the 31st July, 1911, at a subsidy of £26,626 per annum, 
when it finally terminated, and Commonwealth mails for Canada are now forwarded 
from Sydney, via New Zealand, at poundage rates. 


(iv) Other Ocean Mail Services. In addition to the mails via the Suez Canal, 
a number of other services, both regular and irregular, are maintained between 
the Commonwealth and various parts of the world, and also between the principal ports 
in the various States and a number of small ports in the less settled parts of the 
Commonwealth which are inaccessible by rail. The following statement gives a summary, 
in so far as returns are available, of all mail services maintained between the Commonwealth 
and other countries and between ports in the Commonwealth. The amounts of subsidies 
specified are the amounts payable per annum unless otherwise stated, 


SUMMARY OF COMMONWEALTH MAIL SERVICES, 1920. 
ate aN 7 a ees 


D tot AGG, Frequency Ports between which Particulars regardi 
escription of Service of Service. | Service is maintained. Subsidies. * 


1. Toand from Europe, via Suez— 

(a) Orient Steam Navigation | Irregular | Adelaide, Fremantle and | Subsidised. Date of agree- 

Co, intervals London, via Suez ment, 15th Nov., 1907. 

Term, from Feb., 1910. 

Expires 17th Sep., 1921. 

Amt. of subsidy, £170,000 
” s ni Paqundage rates 


(b) Peninsular and Oriental i) 
8.N. Co. Ltd. 
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SUMMARY OF MAIL SERVICES—continuwed. 


Description of Service. 


2. To and from Europe, via Van- 
couver (A)— 
Union Steamship Co. 


3. To and from Europe, via San 
Francisco— 
(a) Union Steamship Company 


(b) Oceanic Steamship Co. 


Twice 


Frequency 
of Service. 


Every four | 


weeks 


| nine weeks 


4. To and from New Zealand— 
(a) Conjointly by Union S8.S. 
Co. and Huddart, Parker 
Ltd. 
(b) Other steamers .. 


5. To and from Ports in New | 
South Wales— 
(i) NORTHERN PoRTS— 
(a) North Coast 8.N. Co. 


” 


(b) 99 
(c) Langley Bros. 


(d) Cain’s Co-operative 
S.8. Co. 


(ii) SourH Coast PoRTS— 
Illawarra and 58. Coast 
S.N. Co. 


6. To and from Northern Ports of | 
Queensland— | 

(a) Australasian United Steam 
Navigation Co. Limited 


(b) Other steamers 


| 
7. To and from Ports in South | 
| 
| 


Australia— 
(a) Coast Steamship Co. Ltd. 
(o) ” 
(@) x ” 
(dq) ” 


(e) Adelaide Steamship Co. .. | 
| 


(f) Adelaide Steam Tug Co. .. 


Weekly 


Irregularly, | 


when 


convenient | 


Weekly 
Twice 
weekly 


Fortnizhtly 
Weekly 


Twice a 
month 


| Fortnightly 


Weekly 


Trregularly 


As required 


in | 


| 


Ports between which 
Service is maintained. 


Sydney and Vancouver, 
B.C., via Auckland, 
Fiji, Honolulu 


Sydney, Wellington. and 
San Francisco 


Sydney, Pago Pago 
(Samoa), Honolulu, 
and San Francisco 


Sydney and Wellington, 
Sydney and Auckland 


Sydney, 
Auckland, Lyttelton, 
and other Ports 


Sydney, Macleay River 
Coff’s Harbour, Clarence 
River, Byron Bay and 
Richmond River 
South Solitary Island 
| Sydney and Coff’s Har- 
bour 


| Sydney and Port Mac- | 


| quarie 


| Sydney, Montague Island 


Gladstone, Mackay, 
Bowen, Townsville, 
Lucinda, Mourilyan, 


and Cooktown 


| Various 


cote 
Port Adelaide and Edith- 
burgh 


Port Adelaide and Stans- | 


bury 
Port Adelaide and Port 
Vincent 


| Port Adelaide and Port | 


Lincoln 


Port Pirie and Hum- 
mocks Hill 


Wellington, | 


Cairns, Port Douglas, | 


Port Adelaide and Kings- | 


Particulars regarding 
Subsidies. 


Poundage rates 


| 
| 

| 

| Subsidised by New Zea- 
| land Govt. Mails from 
| Aust. at Postal Union 
rates 

| Poundage rates 

| 
| 


| Subsidised by agreement 
| dated 5th Dec., 1919, for 
| one year, Amount of sub- 
| sidy, £20,000, exclusive 
of Port and Light dues 


| 
| Poundage rates 
| 


Subsidised to 31st De- 
cember, 1922. Amount 
of subsidy, (a) £900 ; (b) 
£400 ; (c) £500; (d) £400 


Subsidised for three years 

| from 1st January, 1920. 
Amount of subsidy, 
£3,000 

Subsidised without agree- 
ment. Amount of .sub- 
sidy, £120, 


(A) Carries also mails to Canada and the United States. 
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SUMMARY OF MAIL SERVICES—continued. 


7 i : | 


Mer ‘ Frequency | Ports between which Particulars regarding - 
Description of Service. of Service. Service is maintained. Subsidies. 
8. Western Australia— | 
(i) TO AND FROM PORTS ON | 
-W. Coast— : | foe. 
(a) State Steamship Service | Monthly .. Fremantle and Derby .. Subsidised by agreement 


| dated 28th February, 
| 1913, for three years. 


| Later extended to a date 
| | » three months after ex- 
(b) ; 3 ¥ Once each | Fremantle and Darwin.. | piration of war. Subse- 
: | sixty days | quently extended for in- 
| | definite period. Amount 
of subsidy, £5,500 
| 
(c) West Australian S.N,Co. | About fort- Fremantle and Broome —_— Poundage rates 
nightly 
(d) Ausn. United 8. Naviga- | Irregularly, | Fremantle, Derby, and + ” 7 * 


tion and State 8.S. Co. during the | Wyndham 
and Melbourne 8.8. cattle sea- 


Coy. son 
(ii) TO AND FROM PoRTS ON | 
8S. Coast— } : ‘ 
(a) State Steamship Service | Fortnightly | Albany and Esperance. . Subsidised by agreement ! 
for three years, dating i 
(b) si - Quarterly Albany and Eucla, via from Ist July, 1918. : 
| intermediate ports if pues of subsidy, ; 
1,500 


9. Tasmania— | 
(a) Union S.S. Co. and | Three times | Melbourne and Launceés- | \ Subsidised by agreement 
Huddart, Parker Pro- | a week ton || dated 27th October, 

prietary 1913, for five years from 

date on which a new 
steamer similar to t.s. 
Loongana is run on 
Launceston - Melbourne 
service. £13,000 only 


—— 


(b) ms = ‘es Twice a | Melbourne and Burnie to be paid prior to run- 
| Week | | ning of new steamer and 4 
| | \/ £15,000 thereafter : 
| 
(e) be = oa | Weekly .. | Sydney, Hobart, and Wel- | Poundage rates ; 
} lington | I 
(d) Union Steamship Co... | Fortnightly | Sydney, Launceston, and | rf ea 
Devonport 
(e) To and from ports in | Weekly .. | Hobart and Strahan “.. e m } 
Western Districts | 
(f) Holyman and Sons Ltd. 9% .. | Melbourne, Burnie, ete ” » 
(g) Huon Channel and | Twice a Hobart and Kelly's Point, | Subsidised by agreement 
Peninsular Co, | week via Pearson’s Point | dated Ist January, 1919, : 
_ forthree years. Amount { 
| | of subsidy, £40 per 
_ annum 4 
(h) ©. A. Coghlan .. | Every two} Launceston and Furneaux | Subsidised by agreement 
weeks group of islands dated Ist January, 1919, 


| for three years. Amount 
| | | of subsidy, £600 per 
annum, of which £300 
| contributed by State 
Government, contract 
terminable by month's 
vad notice either side 
(t) King Island Steamers | Fortnightly | Launceston and King Is- | Subsidised by agreement 
Ltd. land | dated ist January, 1919, 
for three years. Amount 
of subsidy, £300 per 
annum 


10, To and from Northern Terri- 


tory— 
(a) Burns, Philp and Co... | Monthly .. | To and from Adelaide, | Poundage rates 
Melbourne and Syd- 
ney, via Queensland 
ports, extending to 
China and Japan 


(b) State Steamship Service | Once each | Fremantle and Darwin,. | See Item 8 above 
of Western Australia sixty days } 


Description of Service. 


11. To Eastern Ports—( A) 


(a) Burns, Philp and Co... 


(6) China Navigation, Eas- 
tern and Ausn., and 
China Australian Line 

(ce) Nippon Yusen Kaisha 


(a) Royal Dutch Packet | 
S.N. Co. 


(e) Various other steamers 


(f) W.A.S.N. Co. 


12. South Africa— 


| About 


White Star, P. and O. Branch | 


Service, and other Com- 


panies 


13. North America— 
(a) Various steamers 


(b) » 9 
(c) Union 8.8. Co. 
(d) ” ” 


(e) Oceanic 8.8. Co. 


14. South America— 
(ay { Oceanic 8.8. Co. 
| Union S.S. Co. 


(b) Various other steamers 


15. Pacifie Islands— 


(a) Burns, Philp and Co... 


(b) 7 7 
(c) ” ” 
(da) 
(e) ” % 
(f) 29 ” 
16. New Culedonia 
Hebrides— 


(a) Messageries Maritimes 


(6) Other steamers 


17. Fiji, Friendly Islands, and 


Samoa— 
(a) Union §.8. Co. 
() 5 ” 


(c) A.U.S.N, Co. 


and New | 


| Every two 


| Inegularly 


| 


Frequency 
of Service. 


| Monthly .. | 


About three | 
times a 
month 

Every four 
weeks | 

Monthly | 

| 


monthly | 
About | 
fortnightly | 

| 


Trregularly | 


Trregularly | 
| 
| 


13 voyages | 
| 


yearly 
Every four | 
weeks 
Twice in 


nine weeks | 


Twice a | 
month 


Irregularly | 


months | 
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Every three 
weeks | 


Monthly .. 


About four 
times a 
month 


Every four 
weeks 


” 


” 


Ports between which 
Service is maintained. 


Sydney to Singapore, 
calling Timor and Dilly 
every other trip, via 
Queensland Ports and 
Darwin 

Sydney to Hong Kong, 
Manila,etc., via Queens- 
land Ports 

Sydney to Manila, China, 
and Japan, via Queens- 
land Ports 

Melbourne to Java, via 
Sydney and Queensland 
Ports 

Sydney or Newcastle and 
ports in Borneo, Java, 


Sumatra, and Malay 
Peninsula 

W.A. Ports, Jaya, and 
Singapore 

Various 


Sydney or Newcastle to | 


San Francisco 

Sydney to Guaymas 
(Mexico) 

Sydney, Wellington, Ta- 
hiti and San Francisco 


SUMMARY OF MAIL SERVICES—continued. 


} 


Sydney, Auckland, Fiji, — 


Honolulu, and Van- | 
| couver 
Sydney, Pago Pago, 


(Samoa), and San Fran- | 


cisco 


Sydney, via San Fran- 
cisco to ports in Chile, 
Brazil, Peru, Uruguay, 
and Argentina 

Via Newcastle to various 
ports 


Sydney to Lord Howe and 
Norfolk Islands and 
New Hebrides 

Sydney to Nauru and 
Ocean Islands, Gilbert 
and Ellice Groups 


| Sydney to Marshall Ts- 


lands 
Sydney to Papua and 
Rabaul 


| Sydney to Rabaul 


Sydney to Solomon Is- 
lands 


Sydney and Noumea and 
to Vila (New Hebrides) 
Sydney and Noumea .. 


Sydney and Suya 

Sydney, Suva, Tonga, 
and Samoa 

Sydney and Suva 
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Particulars regarding 
Subsidies. 


Subsidised by Common- 
wealth Govt. Mails at 
poundage rates 


Poundage rates 
Postal Union rates 


Poundage rates 


” a” 
” LL} 
» ” 
” , 
” ” 
” ” 
”? ” 
” ” 
” ” 
Subsidised by Gommon- 
wealth 
Subsidised by Common- 


wealth 


” ” 


” ” 


Posta} Union rates 


Poundage rates 


(A) Frequency of services not maintained owing to exigencies of war. 
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9. Amount of Mail Subsidies Paid.—The following table shews the amounts | of 
subsidies paid by the Commonwealth Postal Department for ocean and coastal mail 
services during the year ended 30th June, 1919 :— 


MAIL SUBSIDIES.—OCEAN AND POSTAL SUBSIDIES DURING YEAR 1918-19. 


Queens- South Western Tas- 
Service. | Orient } land Australian Australian | manian 
| 8.N.Co. | ports. Ports. |” Ports. Ports. 
| 
s 
| -& £ £ ee ek: 
Annual subsidy .. A ne 23,950 | 5,170 7,000 | (a)13,915 


(a) Including £315 paid by Tasmania. 


During the year 1918-19 the amount paid by the Commonwealth for conveyance of 
mails at poundage rates by non-contract vessels was £77,877; by road services, £476,556 ; 
and by railway services, £251,953. The total expenditure in 1918-19 on the carriage of 
mails, as disclosed by the Profit and Loss Account, amounted to £858,744. The payment 
shewn for railway services represents the annual “ rate” of expenditure and is subject to 
adjustment. 


10. Average and Fastest Time of Mails to and from London.—Great progress has 
been made in regard to the means of postal communication with the United Kingdom 
and the continents of Europe and America. In 1857 there was an unsatisfactory ocean 
mail service, which nominally brought monthly mails, with news nearly sixty days old ; 
before the outbreak of the war there were three lines of modern ocean steamships, which 
brought the mails from the United Kingdom in about twenty-nine days to Adelaide, in 
addition to services by way of New Zealand, via San Francisco and Vancouver. Upon 
the arrival of oversea mail vessels at Fremantle letters for Australia and New Zealand 
are now landed for despatch by rail to the eastern States. By landing at Fremantle 
instead of as formerly at Adelaide, a saving of approximately sixty-seven hours is effected. 
In consequence of the war in Europe, steamers belonging to the Orient 8S. N. Co. were 
diverted from the Suez Canal to the Cape route, but the steamers of both companies have 
since reverted to the Suez Canal route. A regular service equal to that of pre-war days 
is not yet available, although a fairly frequent service is maintained by the Orient line 


and a limited service by the P. & O. Company. Other vessels suitable for the carriage of 
mails are also employed. 


In previous issues of the Year Book a table appeared giving the average and 
fastest times occupied in the conveyance of mails between England and Australia, but 


owing to the disorganisation of the service reliable information is not for the present 
available. 


At present a mail leaving Perth by train for the eastern States, say, at 10 p.m. on 
Monday, arrives at Adelaide at 7.50 p.m, on Thursday, at Melbourne at 1.3 p.m. on 
Friday, at Sydney at 10.45 a.m, on Saturday, and at Brisbane at 6.40 p.m. on Sunday. 
The time over all between Perth and Brisbane is 138 hours 40 minutes, of which the stops 
at changing stations take 14 hours 56 minutes. The journey from Melbourne to Hobart 
occupies about 26 hours via Launceston, and about 32 hours direct. 


The average time occupied in the conveyance of mails from London to Sydney via 
Vancouver is a little over 37 days, and from Sydney to London by the same route nearly 
35. A table shewing the average and fastest times of this service was given in earlier 
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issues (see Year Book No. 5, p. 766), but the discontinuance of the contract with the 
company operating between Australia and Vancouver renders the table no longer 
of value. 


11. Money Orders and Postal Notes.—The issue of money orders and postal notes 
in the Commonwealth is regulated by sections 74 to 79 of the Post and Telegraph Act 
1901. A money order may be issued for payment of sums up to £20 within the 
Commonwealth and not exceeding £40 (in some cases £30, £20, or £10) in places abroad. 
A postal note, which is payable only within the Commonwealth and in Papua, cannot 
be issued for a larger sum than twenty shillings. Money orders are sent direct from the 
Commonwealth to the United Kingdom, and to most of the British colonies and 
possessions, to the British Solomon Islands Protectorate and the Gilbert and Ellice 
Islands Protectorate, to Italy, to Norway, and to the United States of America. 
Money orders, payable in Japan and China, are sent via Hong Kong; orders payable 
in other countries, with a few exceptions, are sent through the General Post Office in 
London, where new orders are issued and forwarded to the addresses of the payees, 
less twopence for each £1 or fraction of £1, with a minimum charge of fourpence. To 
secure the full amount of the original order being forwarded to the payee, this extra 
commission must be paid by the sender. 


(1) Rates of Commission on Money Orders. The rates of commission chargeable 
for the issue of money orders are as follows :— 


RATES OF COMMISSION, MONEY ORDERS. 


| For sums— 

op 3 S | ai | ‘5 ns = 
= a a) oa. | Sal Sa) 2s 
lf Payable in— oO me ae | Bales bn ene | cme 
3 gee | pa | ele | Pee | eee | Bs op 
g Bes | 558 | 8e4 | oss 2a | es 
4 B23 | 3s3 | Sas | 323 | 323 | F2s 
: Fe) Gey | RET acs ETE S| ee pes Sap 
ire Mioy | Meg | Hoo | RAE | se | fed 
AQ Bas | RAS | Aas Has | Aas | eae 

= = oe |e ers | = 
CB REDE |wts (ape beach llamas | a CN RW EE ee 
Commonwealth of Australia|]0 6!9 6,1 0 | ME we a a ah to) | 2) 0) 
New Zealand and Fiji ae BOO LOM Ba) i") | 7A UM) ok. ON By | ah) 
Papua .. ar on WU TLD BS Aa aD BI BN sey i Bs Way i) SEG) 


United States of America, | (a) For sums not exceeding £1, 9d. for every 2s. or frac- 
including Hawaii or Sand- tion of 2s., with a maximum rate of 6s. 8d. 
wich Islands and Philip- | (6) For sums exceeding £1, for each pound, 6s. 8d.; and 
for any odd amount less than £1, 9d. for every 2s. 
or fraction thereof, with a maximum rate of 6s. 
8d. per pound 


pine Islands 


United Kingdom, other 
British Possessions, and 
other Foreign Countries.. | Sixpence for any amount up to £2 and 3d. for each 

: additional £1 or fraction thereof 


US ee ye ee —— Se 


Remittances may also be made by telegraph to and from money order offices in the 
Commonwealth which are also telegraph or telephone offices, and to New Zealand. 
The charge for a telegraph money order is the cost of the telegram of advice in addition 
to the ordinary commission. Where payment is to be made within the Commonwealth 
the remitter must also send a telegram advising the transmission of the money, which 
telegram must be produced by the payee when applying for ‘payment. In the case of 
New Zealand a second telegram is not required, but an additional charge of sixpence is 
made by the Department to cover the cost of notifying the payee. 
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(ii) Rates of Powndage on Postal Notes. The values of the notes issued have been 
so arranged that any sum of shillings and sixpences up to £1 can be remitted by not 


more than two of these notes. The poundage or commission charged on notes of different 
denominations is as follows :— 


POUNDAGE RATES, POSTAL NOTES. 


Denomination of Note .. | 6d. to 1s. 6d. | 2s. to 4s. 6d. 5s. 7s. 6d. 10s. to 20s. 


Poundage charged .. hd. ld. 13d. 2d. 3d. 


(iii) Value of Orders Isswed and Paid and of Notes Sold. The following table shews 
the total value of money orders issued and paid, and of postal notes sold in each State 
and in the Commonwealth during the year 1918-19, together with the total amount of 
commission on money orders and poundage on postal notes received by the Postal 
Department. The results throughout shew an improvement as compared with the 
corresponding figures for 1917-18, although it should be stated that the inclusion of certain 
sums collected on money orders “ paid” in 1918-19 is partly responsible for the increase 
in the case of money order commission received. 


VALUE OF MONEY ORDERS ISSUED AND PAID AND OF POSTAL NOTES SOLD, 
AND TOTAL AMOUNTS OF COMMISSION AND POUNDAGE RECEIVED IN EACH 
STATE DURING 1918-19. 


, , Net , 
4 Value of Value of : Val f Poundag 
State. | Money Orders Money Orders crore erg | Fontat Soba Restived cat 
Issued. | Paid. Rseat ver, | Sold. | Postal Notes. 
£ | £ £ | £ € 
New South Wales... 4,844,721 5,012,064 29,302 1,400,457 27,583 
Victoria .. ec 2,712,512 | 2,702,292 12,734 912,938 18,029 
Queensland oe 1,768,112 1,523,570 11,843 412,495 8,058 
South Australia a 747,517 | 699,324 | 4,746 224,908 4,544 
Western Australia .. 1,157,788 | 1,008,891 | 7,185 213,783 4,081 
Tasmania .. ote 465,889 | 423,690 | 2,845 112,844 2,297 
Commonwealth .. | 11,696,539 | 11,369,831 | 68,655 | 3,277,425 64,592 
| 


12. Number and Value of Money Orders and Postal Notes Issued and Paid.—The 
following table shews the total number and value of money orders and postal notes 
issued and paid in the Commonwealth from 1913 to 1918-19. The payment of military 
allotments by money order was chiefly responsible for the increase in business recorded 
oe sh Payment of military allotments by this method was discontinued in 

rat bs 
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NUMBER AND VALUE OF MONEY ORDERS AND POSTAL NOTES ISSUED AND 


PAID, 1913 TO 1918-19. 


Money Orders. 


Postal Notes. 


Year, ae So = a ie 
| Issued. Paid. Issued. Paid. 
Number. Value. Number. | Value. | Number. | Value. | Number. Value. 
| 
| | 7 : 
|No. (,000). £ (,000). |No. (,000).| £ (,000). |No. (,000).| £ (,000). |No. (,000).| £ (,000). 
1913 ae 2,091 | 8,750} 1,814 8,133 | 9,425 3,551 9,341 3,527 
1914 -- | 2062] 8,858] 1,823 | 8,326 | 9,881 3,680 8,893 3 671 
1915-16 .. |(2)3,007 | 12,336 | 2,904) 11,815 | 9,536 3,292 9,517 3,316 
1916-17 .. | 2,293 | 10,285 2,105 9,757 | 9,663 3,273 9,549 3,265 
1917-18 .. | 2,196 | 10,901 | 2,138 10,510 | 9,842 3,252 9,814 3,221 
1918-19 .. | 2,300 | 11,697 2,214 | 11,370 9,830 3,277 9,775 3,244 


(a) Increases due to payment by money order of military allotments. 


13. Classification of Money Orders Issued and Paid.—The following table shews 
the number and value of money orders issued in each State during the year 1918-19, 
classified according to the country where payable :— 


MONEY ORDERS ISSUED IN EACH STATE, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO COUNTRY 
WHERE PAYABLE, 1918-19. 


Where Payable. 


State in which Issued. l =a 5 Total. 
In the Com- | In In the In Other 
monwealth. | New Zealand. | United tom, Countries. 
NUMBER. 
New South Wales 911,468 13,879 57,374 14,012 996,733 
Victoria 411,996 7,200 32,420 9,548 461,164. 
Queensland.. 329,841 2,571 22,113 7,461 362,646 
South Australia 145,773 eas 11,532 3,295 161,811 
Western Australia 198,562 1,090 14,371 3,604. 217,627 
Tasmania 93,865 1,678 3,416 1 A 100,200 
(ema (Peas eel a 
Commonwealth .. 2,091,505 27,629 141,886 39,161 2,300,181 
VALUE. 
£ £ £ fe £ 
New South Wales 4,566,398 46,481 | 164,470 67,372 4,844,721 
Eee 2,566,643 25,160 81,454. 39,255 2,712,512 
Queensland. . 1,632,756 8,661 68,795 57,900 1,768,112 
South Australia 696,525 4,893 31,885 14,214 747,517 
Western Australia 1,095,610 3,913 38,515 19,750 1,157,788 
Tasmania 447,791 6,897 8,203 2,998 465,889 
Commonwealth .. | 11,005,723 96,005 393,322 201,489 | 11,696,539 
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The following table shews the number and value of money orders paid in each State 
during the year 1918-19, classified according to the country where issued :-— 


MONEY ORDERS PAID IN EACH STATE, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO COUNTRY 


OF ISSUE, 1918-19. 


Where Issued. 


State in which Paid. : : { Total. 
In the Com- In In the In Other 
monwealth. New Zealand. United K’dom.| Countries. 
NUMBER. 

New South Wales .., 950,060 27,401) ~_ 14,351 10,915, 1,002,727 
Victoria 445,407 17,031 8,419 5,686 476,543 
Queensland 303,477 2,193 | 4101 2,049 311,820 
South Australia 140,272 1,305 2,379 1,045 | 145,001 
Western Australia .. 182,745 1,761 | 3,788 1,208 | 189,502 
Tasmania .. st 83,394 3,198 | 921 1,087 88,600 

Commonwealth .. 2,105,355 52,889 33,959 21,990 ' 2,214,193 

VALUE 

‘i Tk — > £- £ £ 
New South Wales 4,803,239 | 100,684 60,545 47,596 | 5,012,064 
Victoria 2,597,350 | 50,459 33,906 | 20,577 2,702,292 
Queensland. . 1,490,636 8,110 16,798 8,026 | 1,523,570 
South Australia 680,723 5,464 | 8,548 4,589 699,324 
Western Australia 984,424 3,890 | 15,357 5,220 | 1,008,891 
Tasmania 407,262 10,126 3,465 | 2,837 | 423,690 

Commonwealth .. | 10,963,634 178,733 138,619 88,845 | 11,369,831 


In the above tables money orders payable or issued in foreign countries, which have 
been sent from or to the Commonwealth through the General Post Office at London, 


are included in those payable or issued in the United Kingdom. 


14. Classification of Postal Notes Paid.—The subjoined table shews the number 
and value of postal notes paid during the year 1918-19 in each State and in the 
Commonwealth, classified according to the State in which they were issued. 


Particulars regarding the total number and value of postal notes issued and paid 


in each of the last six years are given in paragraph 12 hereof. 


NUMBER AND VALUE OF POSTAL NOTES PAID, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING 


TO STATE OF ISSUE, 1918-19. 


Postal Notes Paid in— 
Particulars. 


| 


NuMBER. 


N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | 


Tas. | C’wealth.. 


issued in same | ~— s - ati ee 


State ++ |8,018,172 |2,100,515 | 925,628) 502,948 | 497,652 


Issued in other 
States -» | 316,459 | 330,390 


79,986) 59,798 | 23,862 


: Total 


276,743 | 7,321,658 


1,643,290 | 2,453,785 


——— 


_——$— 
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NUMBER AND VALUE OF POSTAL NOTES PAID, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING 
TO STATE OF ISSUE, 1918-19—continued. 


Postal Notes Paid in— 


| 
Total ~- {1,227,923 | 818,773 355,184 | 181,887 | 196,133 | 464,139 | 3,244,039 


Particulars. | — a —__— 
., N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. | C’wealth. 
VALUE. 
| pe As eed See a ae i 
£ Jo oy amet aes seamen eg £ £ 
Issued in same | | | 
State -- {1,110,501 | 698,606 | 326,316 | 158,205 | 187,107 87,850 | 2,568,585 
Issued in other | | 
States Se E422 LOO Gee 28868 | 23,682 9,026 | 376,289 675,454 
| 


15. The Value Payable Post.—This is a system under which the Postal Department 
undertakes to deliver registered articles sent by parcel post within the Commonwealth, 
or between Papua and the Commonwealth, to recover from the addressee on delivery 
a specified sum of money fixed by the sender, and to remit the sum to the sender by 
money order, for which the usual commission is charged. The object of the system is 
to meet the requirements of persons who wish to pay at the time of receipt for articles 
sent to them, and also to meet the requirements of traders and others who do not wish 
their goods to be delivered except on payment. In addition to the ordinary postage, 
commission on the value of the articles transmitted at the rate of twopence on sums not 
exceeding ten shillings, and one penny for each additional five shillings or part thereof, 
must be prepaid by postage stamps affixed to the articles, distinct from the postage, and 
marked “‘ commission.” The registration fee (threepence) and the proper postage must 
also be prepaid. If the addressee refuse delivery, the parcel is returned to the sender 
free of charge. Any article that can be sent by parcel post may be transmitted as a 
value-payable parcel. Letters may also be sent as value-payable parcels, if prepaid at 
the letter rate of postage and handed to the parcels clerk, in the same manner as in the 
case of parcels. The subjoined statement gives particulars of the number and value 
of parcels sent through the Value Payable Post in each State during the years 1913 to 
1918-19. From these figures it will be seen that the business in Queensland is in excess 
of the combined transactions of all the other States, chiefly owing to the fact that the system 
has been established in that State for some years, but was only extended to the whole 
Commonwealth with the advent of Federal control of the post office. The system has 
also found favor for a number of years in Western Australia and continues to make marked 
progress in New South Wales, but the amount of business transacted in Victoria, South 
Australia, and Tasmania remaing negligible. 


VALUE PAYABLE PARCELS POST.—NUMBER POSTED, VALUE COLLECTED, 
AND REVENUE, 1913 TO 1918-19. 


Year. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania.| C’wealth. 


NoumsBer or Parcets Posten. 


No. No. No. No: |; No. | No. | No. 
1913 as A PBs) 1,691 39,434 Jap | 22,305 8 75,898 
1914 ae aS 12,987 1,698 | 37,657 Zoi 22,759 26 75,378 
1915-16 .. a 13,979 1,395 | 45,467 206 | 22,108 35 | 83,190 
1916-17 .. a6 16,794 1,530 | 53,585 OLS 22,427 28 | 94,682 
1917-18 .. beg 21,962 1,204 | 63,523 Aya) |) By eID) | eu 110,620 
1918-19 .. oy 28,544 1,579 | 68,601 588 | 24,211 22 | 123,545 
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VALUE PAYABLE PARCELS POST.—NUMBER POSTED, VALUE COLLECTED, 
AND REVENUE, 1913 TO 1918-19—continued. 


Year. | N.S.W. Victoria. Q'land. S. Aust. |W. Aust. Tasmania.| C’ wealth. 


VALUE COLLECTED. 


£ Ec aus Ete £ Ge 
1913 he .. | 14,881 | 2,857 | 53,461 435 | 35,945 | 20 | 107,599 
1914 - ny SOLS 3,412 | 51,205 872 | 36,972 27 | 112,669 
1915-16 .. -. | 20,214 2,095 | 50,917 451 | 35,239 | 61 | 108,977 
1OUG=7 cor pil, 2aeobe 2,704 | 74,418 463 | 35,496 56 | 137,405 
1017-180 <i | S1818 2,310 | 88,388 1,089 37°15 | 97 | 166,852 
1918-19 .. .. | 54,876 3,003 | 98,882 1,492 | 38,244 | 72 | 196,569 


| 


REVENUE, INCLUDING PosTaGE, Commission ON VALUE, REGISTRATION AND MONEY 
ORDER COMMISSION. 


& £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1913 MP in 1,343 261 5,113 30 3,124 1 9,872 
1914 ts 3 1,618 304 4,901 47 3,108 3 9,981 
1915-16 .. 5 1,715 183 5,793 33; 3,022 3 10,749 
1916-17 .. Soe 2,154 190 6,779 39 3,060 4 12,226 
1917-18 .. + 3,338 153 8,839 70 3,165 5 15,570 
1918-19 .. os 3,917 | 223 9,637 82 3,275 a 17,138 


In 1905, the first year for which complete figures for the Commonwealth are available, 
the number of value-payable parcels posted was 24,920, of an aggregate value of £34,990. 
For 1918-19 the corresponding figures were 123,545 and £196,596, an increase in number 
of 98,625 and in value of £161,606. The principal increases in 1918-19 occurred in New 
South Wales and Queensland. The average value collected on parcels in 1905 was £1 8s., 
and in 1918-19 £1 12s. The average value collected in each of the States for the six years 
1913 to 1918-19 was New South Wales £1 10s. 6d., Victoria £1 16s., Queensland £1 7s., 
South Australia £2 6s., Western Australia £1 12s.. Tasmania £2 2s. 6d... and for the 
Commonwealth £1 9s, 6d. 


16. Agricultural Produce Parcels Post.—On the Ist July, 1914, the Postal 
Department, acting in conjunction with the Railway Department, inaugurated a system 
under which parcels of agricultural produce, fish, cut flowers, etc., might be transmitted 
at cheap rates from places in the country to persons living within six miles of the General 
Post Office, Melbourne. The service was introduced, by way of experiment, into the 
State of Victoria only, but as a loss of £3,000 per annum was incurred, the service has 
been discontinued. 


17, Transactions of the Dead Letter Office-—Under sections 45 to 53 of the 
Post and Telegraph Act 1901, the Postmaster-General may cause to be opened all 
unclaimed and undelivered postal articles originally posted within the Commonwealth 
which have been returned from the places to which they were forwarded. Every 
unclaimed letter and postal article must be kept for the prescribed period at the office 
to which it has been transmitted for delivery, and must then be sent to the General Post 
Office. Letters and packets originally posted elsewhere than in the Commonwealth 
are returned to the proper authorities in the country in which they were so posted, or 
if originally posted in the Commonwealth are returned to the General Post Office in 
the State where posted; but unclaimed or undelivered newspapers may be forthwith 
sold, destroyed, or used for any public purpose. Opened postal articles not containing 
anything of value are returned to the writer or sender if his name and address can be 
ascertained, but may otherwise be destroyed forthwith. As regards an opened letter or 
packet containing valuable or saleable enclosures, a list and memorandum of the contents 
are kept, and a notice is sent to the person to whom the letter or packet is addressed 
if he be known, or otherwise to the writer or sender thereof if he be known. Upon 
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application within three months of the date of such notice the letter or packet may be 
claimed by the addressee, or, failing him, by the writer or sender. If unclaimed within 
three months, the letter and contents may be destroyed or sold, and the proceeds paid 
into the consolidated revenue fund. The following table shews the total number of 
letters, postcards and lettercards, and packets and circulars, including Inland, Inter-State, 
and International, dealt with by the Dead Letter Offices in the several States of the 
Commonwealth in 1918-19, and the methods adopted in their disposal. 


TRANSACTIONS OF DEAD LETTER OFFICES IN THE COMMONWEALTH, 1918-19. 


| 


| | 
| | | 
Particulars. N.S. W. Vic. | Q’land. | S. Aust. ie Aust.| Tas. ‘'C’wealth. 
| | 


(a) (a) | 


LETTERS, PostcarDs, AND LETTERCARDS. 


Returned direct to writers or delivered | 643,751 | 547,921 234,505 | 148,001 | 200,317 | 59,976 |1,834,471 
Destroyed in accordance with Act | 101,532 | 60,064 | 24,301 | 16,045 | 30,250 | 9,072 | 241,264 
Returned to other States or Countries | | 
as unclaimed .. ae -. | 125,743 | 55,575 | 55,369 | 22,918 | 30,588 | 10,686 | 300,879 
| | 
Total ate .. | 871,026 | 663,560 | 314,175 | 186,964 | 261,155 | 79,734 |2,376,614 


PACKETS AND CIRCULARS. 


Returned direct to writers or delivered) 528,400 123,880) 54,118 | 39,859 | 53,541 | 20,130 | 819,928 


Destroyed in accordance with Act 105,150} 362,599) 3,281 | 29,140 312 558 | 501,040 
Returned to other States or Countries | 
as unclaimed .. of 22) || 19,719] 11,088; 51,234 9,589 7,404 4,344 103,328 
| oe —— 
Total Ryd .. | 653,269) 497,517) 108,633 | 78,588 | 61,257 | 25,082 |1,424,296 


Grand total (letters, postcards, and | ; 
packets) at ne .. |1,524,295)1,161,077| 422,808 | 265,552 | 322,412 {104,766 |3,800,910 


(a) Exclusive of matter dealt with by A.I.F. Returned Letter Offices under control of Defence 
Department. 


18. Post Offices and Receiving Offices and Employees.—The following tables shew 
the numbers of post and receiving offices and the corresponding numbers of employees in 
each State and in the Commonwealth from 1913 to 1918-19 inclusive :— 


NUMBER OF POST AND RECEIVING OFFICES AT 31st DECEMBER, 1913 AND 
1914, AND 30th JUNE, 1916 TO 1919. 


1913. 1914. 1916. 1917. 1918. 1919. 
is} op op th 
State. a | 2 ales a Aiea inte oss 
A p n esl mn em m >n wn rm nm | ieee 
Cones lee taes cao sed ce | eels | Be lak eee 
BES oe ee=| og 64 of 64 o€ 68 | o8| 68 of 
[-Wie) AO AO AO | AO pO AO RO BO;RmO}] HO AO 


| 
| 
| 
| 


New South Wales | 2,025 571 | 2,049 574 | 2,074 566 | 2,040 548 | 2,031 548 2,037 562 
Victoria +» | 1,749 883 | 1,815 871 | 1,787 872 | 1,782 856 | 1,726 878) 1,715 854 
Queensland... 614 772 629 728 642 689 643 685 643 659) 640 643 
South Australia 672 124 680 131 739 105 705 125 670 | 143) 666 125 
Western Australia) 398 146 418 158 431 182 412 206 407 212) 402 201 
Tasmania alc 395 60 400 63 409 69 398 83 396 85, 406 83 


Commonwealth | 5,853 | 2,556 | 5,991 | 2,525 | 6,082 | 2,483 | 5,980 | 2,503 | 5,873 | 2,525) 5,866 | 2,468 
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NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND NUMBER OF MAIL CONTRACTORS, 
AT 30th JUNE, 1914 TO 1919. ° 
1914. 1915. 1916. 1917. 1918. 1919. 
e £ ra “e x P £ Ee ab a | # 
a sole 2 a ee re | ee ae ee: 
¢ | 32) 6 | de| 6 | as|.8 | 381.8) ae) sige 
A188 |) els8 |) Bess) a) SS So] Tari ao 
(a) (b) 

Central Office .. | S5l eee 02) - | ee ht oe OU? i. 84]... 
New South Wales | 11,174! 2,376 | 11,343 2,512 | 12,193] 1,899 | 11,821) 1,915 11,684 1,972 | 11,732) 1,964 
Victoria .. | 8,114) 1,123 | 8,451] 1,132 | 8,567) 1,152 | 8,320,1,137 8,249, 1,105 | 8,499) 1,112 
Queensland ..| 4,380) 812 | 4,555, 813 | 4,441) 806) 4,375, 801 4,477) 794 | 4,289) 787 
South Australia | 2,368! 382 | 2,549! 307 | 2,683 348 , 2,755 352 | 2,737) 368 | 2,768) 350 
Western Australia| 2,378 355 | 2,336 351 2,584) 284 2,451 279 2,462 271 2,258) 264 
Tasmania -. | 1,102, 294 | 1,148, 281 | 1,204) 224 1,214 221 | 1,212} 250] 1,173) 227 
Commonwealth | 29,601 5,342 | 30,474 5,396 | 31,755 4,713 | 31,027 4,705 30,913) 4,760 | 30,803) 4,704 


19. Gross Revenue of Postal Department.—The following table shews the gross 
revenue of the Postal Department for the years ended 30th June, 1913 to 1919 
inclusive, under three heads, viz., the Postal, the Telegraph, and the Telephone branches. 
In the Postal branch is included the revenue derived from money-order commissions, 
poundage on postal notes, private boxes and bags, and miscellaneous sources. The 
following figures and also those for expenditure are supplied by the Treasury and represent 
the actual collections and payments for the periods mentioned :— 


GROSS REVENUE OF POSTAL DEPARTMENT, 1912-13 TO 1918-19. 


Year ended 30th June— 


Postal 
Branch. 


£ 


2,553,995 
2,680,944 
2,616,887 
2,938,837 
2,997,714 
2,998,724 
3,130,806 


Telegraph 
Branch. 


£ 
811,592 
834,316 
878,238 
893,904 
950,842 
1,032,317 
1,098,530 


Telephone 
Branch. 


= 
860,726 
996,047 
1,099,417 
1,220,855 
1,549,961 
1,731,149 
1,876,822 


Total. 


£ 


4,226,313 
| 4,511,307 
| 4,594,542 
| 5,053,596 


The following table gives an analysis of the actual collections of the Postal Department 
in each State and in the Commonwealth during the year ended 30th June, 1919 :— 


ANALYSIS OF GROSS REVENUE OF POSTAL DEPARTMENT, 1918-19. 


Particulars. | N.S.W. 
| £ 
Postage .. -» | 1,076,646 
Telegraphs -- | 405,992 
Telephones -- | 763,005 
Money order com- | 
mission : 


Poundage on postal { 57,126 
notes .. ad | 
Private boxes and 


bags .. ae 13,736 
Miscellaneous ui 78,833 
Total .. | 2,395,838 


Victoria. | 


Q’land. S. Aust. 
£ £ z | 
784,050 | 588,635 228,841 | 
216,097 170,056 179,190 | 
518,514 | 268,357 | 168,577 | 
30,312 | 20,652 9,391 
| 
6,600 7,441 4,107 
67,531 30,337 18,259 
1,623,104 885,478 608,365 
\ 


Ws 


150,987 
92,802 
106,174 


29,976 
393,564 2 


Aust. | Tasmania. 


11,266 


2,359 


£ 
97,365 
34,393 
52,195 


5,210 


1,428 
9,718 


00,309 


C'’wealth. 


zg 
2,726,524 
1,098,530 
1,876,822 


133,957 


35,671 
234,654 


| 6,106,158 


+ hl 
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20. Expenditure in respect of the Postal Department.—The subjoined tabie represents 
the actual payments made as shewn by records kept for Treasury purposes in respect 
of the Postal Department in the Commonwealth for each of the years ended 30th June, 
1914 to 1919 inclusive. The figures given include certain items of expenditure, such as 
rent, repairs and maintenance of buildings, fittings and furniture, sanitation, water 
supply, new buildings and additions and interest on transferred properties. 


TOTAL EXPENDITURE IN RESPECT OF POSTAL DEPARTMENT, 
1913-14 TO 1918-19. 


Year ic ste ahs 1913-14. 1914-15. | 1915-16. 1916-17. 1917-18. 1918-19. 


es a Sa Pare IL 
| | | | | 
Expenditure = £ | 6,597,128 | 6,315,744 | 6,366,481 | 5,879,768 | 5,677,783 | 5,826,488 


The following table shews, as far as possible, the distribution of expenditure on 
various items in each State during the year ended 30th June, 1919. The table is not 
to be regarded as a statement of the working expenses of the Department, since items 
relating to new works, interest, etc., are included therein. 


DISTRIBUTION OF EXPENDITURE OF POSTAL DEPARTMENT, 1918-19. 


| 
| i | | 
Particulars. Central! ~ sw. | Victoria. | Q’land. |S. Aust.|W. Aust.| Tas. | C’wealth. 
Office. 
| 
| 
| | | | 2 | . 2 | d 
Salaries and contingen- a) £ x £ | 5 | £ |) £ 
cies— | | p | 
Salaries .. .. | 20,350 |1,123,968 | 708,736 | 355,140 | 241,690 | 235,637 | 86,488 | 2,772,009 
Conveyance of mails.. | .- | 880,082 | 162,933 | 157,975 60,541 47,528 39,872 | 848,931 
Contingencies .. | 2,821 | 544,962 | 343,859 | 209,519 | 133,229 | 105,022 | 52,550 | eo ee 
Cables : 3,756 aa a |) eat |e - 3,756 
Ocean mails ie ie | eel rio te rape SIE 
Miscellaneous Fr 53 8,510 | 7,946) 2,152 1,676 1,790 576 22,703 
Pensions and _ retiring | | | 
allowances .. i | ere 24,854 | 33,242 | 1,730 = i) 4983 a 64,759 
Rent, repairs main- | ; 
tenance . oy, oe AD) 273807 \ 16,681 7,727 3,261 4,270 1,113 | 60,971 
Supervision of works .. UE 484 | 358 | 174 | 113 78 52 1,259 
Proportion of Audit Office ; | 7 | 
eaponies re oe ie 1,109 | 821 399 | 259 180 120 | 2,888 
Unforeseen expenditure | oe 59 | 6 if | 18 | 8 4 | 102 
New works— ai | | | | | 
legraph and tele- | | | | Nob f ; 
toes a Se) teo727|| 5010s) 37,440 | 183/876") 18,416 3,324 | 311,894 
New buildings, etc. .. |... | 17,958 | 22,009 | 512 511 | 21,329 33] 62,352 
transferred | | | \ | : 
pees aaa | | 80,992 | 44,373 | 33,033 28,504 | 16,882 7,443 211,227 
properties .. ae d | 
Purchase of sites | | ; ae | : See hy, oe nF oe 
Other Me slay | | | 2c ef: 04: 
Total | 27,022 2,370,582 1,400,074 | 805,809 (503,078 | 456,073 | 191,575 | 5,826,488 
| I 


(a) Particulars of apportionment to each State not available. 


21. Balance Sheet of the Postmaster-General’s Department.—The first complete 
balance sheet and profit and loss account of the Postmaster-General’s Department was 
presented in November, 1913, for.the year ending 30th June, 1913. As will be seen 
from the figures of the General Profit and Loss Account hereunder, the year 1918-19, 
after providing for depreciation, pension and retiring allowances, closed with a surplus 
of £1,114,680. From this amount £590,035, interest on capital, was deducted, leaving a 
profit of £524,645, which exceeds that of 1917-18 by £137,263. 
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Tables shewing the results of the working of the Department for the years 1914-15 
to 1918-19 are appended :— 


GENERAL PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT, POSTMASTER-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT, 
1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


| | 
» 


Items. 1914-15. 1915-16.(a) | 1916-17.(a) | 1917-18.(a) | .1918-19. (a) 
neal = =e _ 
© | £ £ + - 
Total earnings .. .. | 4,620, 061) 5,049,569 5,515,769 5,773,954 6,158,571 


Total working expenses .. | 4,761, 714| 4,841, add 5,134, 533) 4,809,571; 5,043,891 


Surplus (++) or Deficit (—) |(—)141,653 (-+-)207, 902\(4)381, 236 (+964, 383 Gale 114.680 


Interest on capital ne | 488,069 523,892 558,882 577,001, 590,035 


| 
| 
| 


(- )629,722 ( 315,990 ( — )177,146)(+-)387,382) (+ )524,645 
| { 


Total surplus (+) or de- 
ficit (—) ° 


| 


(a) Excluding Wireless Telegraphy Branch, which was transferred to the Department of the Navy 
as from Ist July, 1915. 


Although the revenue received in 1914-15 exceeded by £96,693 the amount received 
in 1913-14, the deficit on the year’s working was greater than that of 1913-14 by no 
less than £128,266. A marked improvement was effected in 1915-16, the deficit for the 
twelve months being £315,990, a reduction of £313,732 as compared with the previous 
year. A still more satisfactory result was obtained in 1916-17 when the year’s operations 
closed with a loss of only £177,146. All past achievements were eclipsed in 1917-18, 
when for the first time in the history of the Department a profit amounting to £387,382 
resulted, while the statement of accounts for the following and last year 1918-19 shews 
the amount of profit earned to have increased to £524,645. The reasons furnished 
by the Department for the excess of expenditure over revenue in the years 
1913-14 to 1916-17 were increases in wages and salaries, higher rates for the 
conveyance of inland mails, and increased prices for stores, etc., while in 1914-15 the 
prevailing drought and the effect of the war upon earnings were also contributing factors. 


The following tables shew the yearly results of the working of the various branches, 
and the Department as a whole, and in each State from 1912-13 to 1918-19 :— 


PROFIT OR LOSS OF THE VARIOUS BRANCHES OF THE POSTAL DEPARTMENT, 
1912-13 TO 1918-19. 


Postal. Telegraph. ; Telephone. All Branches. 
Year ended | 3 pee =f 2 ces 
20th June— | | | 
Loss. | Profit. Loss. Profit. Loss. | Profit. Loss. Profit. 
=_——— 
£ £ aia obs a eo Sle G8 u 
1913 eel ee 23,132) 164, 108 = 221,757| ae a407,102 . 
1914... mt 24,155) 151,446} .. | 296,424 .. | 501,457 
1915 | 81,296. wk | 114, "5BBO| <5 | 390,704 aN c629,722 
1916 As as 42,131) 86, 426, aes | 271,695 % 315,990. 
1917... | 168,896) | 25,484, .. | .. | 17,984) 177,146 .. 
1918 | x; 237, 42]) ors 28,116. a | 121,845) us 387,382 
1919 ss ax 239, 337| .ty 63,133, . | 222,175 ve 524,645 


(a) Includes wireless £11,599, pedeins and interest on assets £32,770. (b) Includes wireless £35,656, 
pensions and interest on assets £42,086. (c) Includes wireless £43,167. 


In the period of seven years covered by the foregoing table it will be observed that the 
operations of the Postal branch closed with a profit in each of the years 1913, 1914, 1916, 
1918, and 1919, the Telephone branch in 1917, 1918, and 1919, and the Telegraph 
branch in 1918 and 1919. 
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PROFIT OR LOSS OF THE POSTAL DEPARTMENT IN THE VARIOUS STATES, 
1915-16 TO 1918-19. 


1915-16. | 1916-17. | 1917-18. 1918-19. 
State. | | ag ae ) ; 
Loss. | Profit. | Loss. | Profit. | Loss. Profit. Loss. | ‘Profit. 
oF £ eae i is : £ c ; 2 
ae C | | = 
New South Wales .. 170,800 ae | 102,434 | ae | a0 140,354 are 156.160 
Victoria .. 3 een | TO a NS eye AROS | 254,013 
Queensland ; -. | 68,594 | 33 | 338,037 33 | : 68,929 | oA 60,103 
South Australia ae: a | 34,446 | Ain | 31,969 | ane 104,868 ae 1322772 
Western Australia 154,874 | ae 146,909 | se | 102,409 ae 81,460 5 
Tasmania - | 15,580) =. | 13,065 | | - 2,165 ss 4,058 
| IZ ae 
| | | . = 
Commonwealth 409,848 93,858 | 295,445 | 118,299 | 104,574 | 491,956 | 81,460 | 606,105 


22. Royal Commission on Postal Services—In 1908 a Royal Commission was 
appointed to report on the Postal, Telegraphic, and Telephonic services of the 
Commonwealth. An account of the work done by the Commission will be found in 
earlier issues of the Year Book. (See Year Book No. 6, p. 766.) 


§ 2. Telegraphs. 


l). First Lines Constructed.—The electric telegraph was first introduced into 
Australia for use by the public in the year 1854, when a line from Melbourne to 
Williamstown was opened. The first line in South Australia, from Adelaide to Port 
Adelaide, was opened in 1856, while the first line in New South Wales was brought into 
operation in 1858, when the line from Sydney to Liverpool, 22 miles in length, 
was opened. In Tasmania the first telegraph line was completed in 1857, while in the 
following year communication was established between Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide. 
The first lines to be constructed in Queensland were those between Brisbane and Warwick, 
and Brisbane and Lytton, distances of 169 and 12 miles respectively. These lines were 
working in 1861. In Western Australia the first telegraph constructed was from Perth 
to Fremantle, a distance of 12 miles, which was brought into use in 1869, and in 
the same year the cable joining Tasmania with the continent of Australia was completed. 


2. Development of Services.—During the period from 1871 to 1881 great progress 
was made throughout Australia in the way of telegraphic construction, over 14,000 miles 
of line, exclusive of railway telegraph lines, being opened for use, making the total length 
of the line open at the end of the year 1881, 25,470 miles. At the present time the systems 
of telegraph lines throughout Australia are well developed. The longest line extends 
from Thursday Island, in Torres Strait, by submarine cable to Paterson, on the mainland 
of Cape York Peninsula; from Paterson the line runs in a southerly direction as far as 
Brisbane, where it joins the main interstate line to Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide ; 
from Adelaide it runs to Port Augusta, then on to Port Lincoln, on Eyre’s Peninsula, 
and thence to Eucla, on the Western Australia boundary ; from Eucla the line extends 
along the coast of the Great Australian Bight to Albany, and thence it runs adjacent 
to the west coast of Western Australia as far as Onslow, via Perth, Geraldton, and 
Carnarvon. From Onslow connection extends to Broome, in Roebuck Bay. From 
Roebuck Bay the line crosses the Kimberley district in an easterly direction, and then 
runs north as far as the terminus at Wyndham. In Queensland a line runs to Burketown, 
near the coast of the Gulf of Carpentaria, via Normanton; another line extends to 
Cloncurry and Urandangi, in the extreme west of the State. Branch lines extend to all 
important coastal and inland towns, while considerable networks of lines converge from 
the country districts towards the centres of population. From Adelaide the transconti- 
nental line runs in a northerly direction to Darwin, from which place communication 
is provided with Europe by submarine cable by way of Batavia, Singapore, and Madras. 
In Western Australia a line runs from Eucla to the Coolgardie goldfields via Balladonia 

-and Dundas, and from Coolgardie communication is provided with Perth, and with 
Mount Sir Samuel in the East Murchison district. 
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3. Number of Telegraph Offices and Length of Lines and Wire Open.—The 
following table shews the number of telegraph offices and the length of telegraph lines 
and of telegraph wire available for use in the Commonwealth from 1915 to 1919 inclusive. 
It will be noticed that 141,152 miles of wire are available for telegraph purposes, of which 
78,004 miles are also used for telephone purposes. 


NUMBER OF TELEGRAPH OFFICES AND LENGTH OF LINE AVAILABLE 
AT 30th JUNE, 1915 TO 1919. 


Particulars. 1915. 1916. 1917. 1918. | 1919. 
Number of offices . . ia ke 5,812 6,119 6,189 6,196 | 6,219 
Length of wire (miles)— 
Telegraph purposes only .. . 71,680 62,224 62,804 62,981 | 63,148 
Telegraph and telephone purposes . . 60,061 71,267 73,663 74,682 | 78,004 
Length of line (miles)— 
Conductors in Morse cable ie 2,883 2,959 3,232 3,254 |} 3,189 
Sonductors in submarine cable se 1,080 1,196 1,680 1,708 1.705 
Pole routes dug -e “a 57,424 58,889 59,706 59,849 60,275 


The following table gives corresponding particulars for each State for the year 
1918-19 :— 


NUMBER OF TELEGRAPH OFFICES, LENGTH OF LINE AND WIRE, IN 
EACH STATE, AT 30th JUNE, 1919. 


Particulars. N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. 8. Aust. W. Aust. Tas. |C’wealth. 
Number of offices + 2,252 | L671 S15 535 509 437 6,219 
Length of wire (miles)— 
Telegraph purposes only.. | 21,514 6,256 14,776 | 11,561 8,905 136 | 63,148 
Telegraph and telephone 
purposes ua ... |29,474 | 16,532 | 13,046 | 6,879 | 6,898 | 5,175 | 78,004 
Length of line (miles)— . 
Conductors in Morse cable 697 | 2,108 349 ¥ 21 14} 3,189 
Conductors in submarine 
cable i o« )V2,0804. 487 66 C74 Ow 49} 1,705 
Pole routes “a -. | 23,624 | 7,253 | 11,846 | 6,672.| 8,327 | 2,653 | 60,275 


4. Revenue and Expenditure.—Particulars as to the revenue from the telegraph 
systems for the years 1913 to 1919 are given on page 738. 


5. Number of Telegrams Despatched.—The following table shews the total number 


of telegrams despatched to destinations within the Commonwealth in each of the years 
1913 to 1918-19 inclusive :— 


NUMBER OF TELEGRAMS DESPATCHED, 1913 TO 1919. 


| i “a 
, | | 
Yeor ..| 1018, =| 1914. | 1915-16. | 1916-17. | ipi7-as, | 1918-10. 
| | 
| i 
| : 
| 
| 
| 


| 
: | | 2 
Number (a) 13,555,252 | 13,918,135 13,939,424 14,088,606 | 14,633,859 | 15,436,534 


| | | 


(a) Including interstate cablegrams, 


_— 
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The following table shews the number of telegrams despatched in each State in 
1918-19 for delivery in that State, and the number despatched in each State for delivery 
m other States, and also the total number of telegrams—exclusive of cablegrams for 
places outside the Commonwealth—despatched in each State :-— 


NUMBER OF TELEGRAMS DESPATCHED IN EACH STATE, 1918-19. 


State, ete. a N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. amar C’wealth. 
Se ; Yeu Lee ee ee Ee ee a | a 
Inland .. .. |4,261,229 2,538,632 2,031,111) 922,876 1,314,552, 371,897 11,440,297 

37 


Interstate (a) .. /1,201,039 1,132,989, 605,635 469,150 391,305 
| 


196,119} 3,996,2 


Total .. |5,462,268 3,671,621 2,636,746 1,392,026 1,705,857 568,016 15,436,534 


(a) Including interstate cablegrams. 

6. Rates for Transmission of Telegrams.—The present rates for the transmission 
of telegrams within the Commonwealth were fixed by section 7 of the Post and Telegraph 
Rates Act 1902, and came into force on the 1st November, 1902. Under this Act charges 
are made for telegrams according to whether they are ‘“‘ ordinary ” or “ press’ telegrams. 
“Press” telegrams are defined to mean those the text of which consists of political, 
commercial, etc., information, and of news intended for publication in a newspaper. 
The telegram must be sent by an authorised correspondent, and must be addressed to a 
registered newspaper or recognised news agency. The subjoined tables shew the scales 
of charges at present in force, but a bill is now before Parliament to give effect to increased 
rates, particulars of which will be given in the appendix to this number of the Year Book 
should the early passage of the measure permit :— 

SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ORDINARY TELEGRAMS. 


| | if 
| Town and Suburban, | Other Places | 
within Prescribed | within the | 
Limits, or within State, except | Interstate. 
15 miles from the Townand ! 
Sending Station. Suburban, 


Particulars. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Sats ke Saas 

Including address and signature— 
Not exceeding 16 words .. “ad 0 6 | 0 9 I @ 
Each additional word Si or O04 | oO} i 


Double the foregoing rates are imposed for the transmission of telegrams on Sunday, 
Christmas Day, and Good Friday, and between the hours of 8 p.m. and 9 a.m., and for 
telegrams lodged for ‘“‘urgent”’ transmission. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR PRESS TELEGRAMS. 


| | 
| | 
| | | Relating to Parlia- 
| mentary, Executive, 
Within | ; pit Deparemontal, and 
articulars. | nterstate. other Common- 
hp ae any State. | | wealth Proceedings 
| as may be 
| prescribed.(a) 


| 


SB th Se fi | Se Gh 
Not exceeding 25 words... me 0 6 1 0 | ie) 
From 26 to 50 words | G2) 1G \ | ae 
From 51 to 100 words Yo @ a 0) 

0 6 Hh OMG 


Every additional 50 words eS ae | 
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7. Letter-telegrams.—Commencing in February, 1914, the Postal Department 
instituted a system of letter-telegrams between all telegraph offices which are open 
between 7 p.m. and’midnight. The letter-telegrams are forwarded during the night by 
telegraph to the office of destination and are delivered as ordinary letters by the first 
letter delivery, or are despatched by mail to the address in the ordinary way. The object 
of the Department in introducing the system was to profitably utilize the unoccupied 
time of the staff, but it was found that ordinary business and revenue suffered through 
the extensive use of the system by the business community, consequently the concession 
has been limited to messages of a social, domestic or private nature. The rates charged 
throughout the Commonwealth are one shilling for the first 40 words, and one halfpenny 
for each additional word, double these rates being charged on Sundays. At the end of 
1919 the service applied to 102 offices throughout the Commonwealth. 


8. Wireless Telegraphy.—Previous to September, 1915, the Postmaster-General 
was, under the Wireless Telegraphy Act 1905, given the exclusive privilege of establishing 
and using stations and appliances for receiving and transmitting messages by wireless 
telegraphy within Australia, and an amendment of the Act in 1919 extended the Common- 
wealth’s control to wireless telephony also. Licences for experimental work were 
granted by the Postmaster-General under the authority of the Act, but were with- 
drawn on the outbreak of war. Upon the cessation of hostilities the system of issuing 
these licences was revived. Licences are now issued (a) in respect of wireless telegraphy 
installations on ships registered in Australia; (b) in respect of experimental work 
carried out by amateur investigators into radio-phenomena generally. In September, 
1915, the administration of the Act was transferred to the Minister for the Navy, by 
whom the Act is still administered. 


In preparing the initial scheme for the construction of wireless stations in the 
Commonwealth, it was evident, viewing the insular position of Australia, that, for an 
effective system of radio-telegraphic communication to be given, not only must the 
service offered be continuous, but the distances separating the stations must to a great extent 
be governed by the normal working range of the vessels with which communication 
would have to be established. With this object in view the Commonwealth Government 
has constructed and erected 21 stations at or near the following localities :—Port Moresby, 
Thursday Island, Cooktown, Townsville, Rockhampton, Brisbane, Sydney, Flinders 
Island, Melbourne, Hobart, King Island, Mount Gambier, Adelaide, Esperance, Perth, 
Geraldton, Broome, Roebourne, Wyndham, Darwin, and Samarai. Low-power stations 
are in course of erection at Norfolk Island and Misima (Louisiade Archipelago). In the 
Pacific the Commonwealth controls stations at Woodlark Island, Rabaul, Madang, 
Nauru, Kieta, Bita Paka, Morobe, Eitape, Manus, and Kaewieng ; all these, with the 
exception of Woodlark Island, being on former German territory now administered by 
Australia, The stations at Sydney, Perth, and Townsville are of a medium-power type. 
All the other stations are of low power, and constitute the internal scheme of inter and 
ship-to-shore communication. The ordinary ship-to-shore communication rates are, for 
vessels registered by the Commonwealth or New Zealand, 5d. per word, allocated as 
follows: 3d. for land station and 2d. for ship station charge. For vessels registered by 
other administrations 10d. per word, allocated as follows: 6d. for land station and 4d. 
for the ship station charge. In all cases the inland forwarding charge of 1d. per word 
must be added, Between the Commonwealth and Port Moresby the rate is 2d. per 


word, and between the mainland and Flinders Island or King Island 1d. per word, plus 
ordinary land-line charges. 


In December, 1909, a conference of representatives of the Commonwealth, New 
Zealand, the High Commissioner for the Western Pacific, Fiji, the Admiralty, and the 
Pacific Cable Board was convened at Melbourne to report upon the establishment of 
wireless telegraphy in the Pacific. The chief recommendations of this Conference were :— 
(a) That high-power stations be established at Sydney, Doubtless Bay (New Zealand), 
Suva (Fiji), and Ocean Island, and (6) that medium-power stations be established at 
Tulagi (Solomon Islands) and Vila (New Hebrides). The total cost of construction 
involved by these recommendations was £42,000, while the total annual cost was estimated 
at £13,820 for a continuous service, and £9,970 for a restricted service. It was proposed 
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to apportion the cost between Great Britain, New Zealand, Fiji, and Australia, These 
recommendations were adopted by the Commonwealth Government, but the British 
Government would not agree to the erection of high-power stations at Suva and Ocean 
Island. Up to the present no further concerted action has taken place, but radio- 
telegraphic stations have been erected at Suva, Ocean Island, Tulagi, and Vila under the 
control of the High Commissioner of the Pacific, while the New Zealand Government 
has erected high-power stations at Awanui (Auckland), Awarua (Bluff), and Apia (Samoa), 
and low-power stations at Auckland, Chatham Islands, Raratonga (Cook Islands), and 
Wellington. 


§ 3. Submarine Cables. 


1. First Cable Communication with the Old World.—In earlier issues of the 
Year Book will be found a detailed account of the connection of Australia with the 
old world by means of submarine cables. (See No. 6, p- 770.) 


2. The Tasmania-Victoria Cables——A submarine cable joining Tasmania to 
the continent of Australia was opened for use in 1869, the total length being 170 miles. 
The line was owned by the Eastern Extension Telegraph Company, and was subsidised 
by the Tasmanian Government until the year 1909. On the 28th February, 1908, the 
Postmaster-General entered into an agreement with Messrs. Siemens Brothers and 
Company Ltd., of London, for the manufacture and laying of two submarine cables 
between Tasmania and Victoria. The new cables were taken over on the 24th March, 
1909, and opened to the public on the Ist May, 1909, the day following the expiration 
of the agreement with the Eastern Extension Company. Their aggregate length is 
approximately 350 nautical miles of main cable, and 20 nautical miles each of intermediate 
and shore-end cable, making a total of 390 nautical miles. The contract price was 


£52,447. 


3. The Eastern Extension Company’s Cables.—In addition to the first Victoria- 
Tasmania cable and the original cable from Darwin (see Year Book No. 6, p. 770), the 
Hastern Extension Company has constructed several other cables connecting with various 
places in the Commonwealth. (a) In 1879 the original cable via Banjoewangie was 
duplicated, the States of New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Western Australia, 
and Tasmania having agreed to pay the above company a subsidy of £32,400 per annum 
for a period of twenty years, the amount to be divided between the States on a population® 
basis. (b) In 1881 a cable was constructed connecting Broome, in Roebuck Bay, W.A., 
with Banjoewangie, and remained in operation until 1914, in which year it was taken 
up. (c) In July, 1899, the company offered to lay a cable direct to Great Britain via 
the Cape of Good Hope, and also offered reductions in the rates charged, if the States 
would agree to certain conditions giving the company the right of direct dealing with 
the public. The States of South Australia, Western Australia, and Tasmania accepted 
the terms offered, and New South Wales entered into the agreement in January, 1901. 
The cable was opened via Fremantle and Durban in October, 1901. (d) Another submarine 
cable from Fremantle to Adelaide forms an alternative line of communication between 
the eastern States and Western Australia. (e) There is an alternative route, partly 
belonging to the Eastern Extension Company and connecting the Port Darwin-Singapore 
cable with London, via Hong Kong, Shanghai, Possiet Bay (Pacific Russia), Libau (Russian 
Baltic), and Newbiggin (England). (f) In 1909 a cable was laid from Jaya to Cocos 
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Island, thus affording another route from Australia to South Africa, whilst in April, 1911, 
a radio-telegraphic station was opened at Cocos Island, thus strengthening the line of 
communication between Australia and the East. 


4. The Pacific Cable—In July, 1898, a conference of representatives of Great 
Britain, Canada, New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, South Australia, and New 
Zealand was held for the purpose of considering a project for a cable to be laid across the 
Pacific Ocean, touching only British territory on its way from Australia to Canada, thus 
providing an “ All Red” route, as it is termed, for a cable system between England and 
‘Australia, In the following year it was agreed at a meeting held by representatives 
of the countries interested that the cable should be laid and that Great Britain and 
Canada should each pay five-eighteenths of the cost, and the States of New South Wales, 
Victoria, Queensland, and the Dominion of New Zealand should each pay one-ninth. 
The construction and management of the cable were placed under the control of a Board 
composed of seven members—two each from Great Britain, Canada, and Australia, and 
one from New Zealand—called the Pacific Cable Board. The Australian shore-end 
of the cable was landed at Southport, Queensland, in March, 1902, and the cable was 
completed on the 31st October, 1902, and opened for traffic on the 7th December of the 
same year. There are cable stations at Norfolk Island, Fiji, and Fanning Island, and a 
branch cable runs from Norfolk Island to New Zealand. In 1910 the Board leased a wire 
from Bamfield, British Columbia, to Montreal, thus extending the Pacific cable system 
from Queensland to Montreal. The traffic is then carried across the Atlantic to the 
United Kingdom by the cables of the Anglo-American and Commercial Companies, 
or if desired the Marconi wireless system between Canada and the United Kingdom 
may be availed of for either homeward or outward messages at a reduction of 2d. on the 
through cable rate of 3s. per word. The operations of the Pacific cable for the year ended 
31st March, 1919, resulted in a profit of £27,126, after providing working expenses, interest 
on loan and renewal fund contributions. A sum of £50,000 was also transferred to a 
suspense account, with a view to the improvement of the provident fund. In 1919 the 
total contributions to the renewal fund were £232,000, an amount greater by £95,000 
than the sum set aside for the same purpose in 1918. In any comparison that may be 
made of the results for the years 1918 and 1919, the increase in the contributions to the 
renewal fund in 1919 and the amount transferred to suspense account should be borne 
in mind. It is recognised that the expenditure on renewals, etc., must continue to be 
much greater than before the war. After deducting the annual sinking fund instalment 
of £17,545 from the profit of £27,126, there remained a surplus of £9,581, whereof the 
Commonwealth’s share was £3,193. In accordance with the Pacific Cable Act 1901 the 
surplus was applied in the reduction of the balance of the original loan of £2,000,000, 
The following table shews particulars of the revenue, expenditure, total profit or loss, 
and the proportion of the loss payable by the Commonwealth for the financial years 


1911-15, and the proportion of profit credited to the Commonwealth for the years 
1916-19. 


REVENUE, EXPENDITURE, AND PROFIT OR LOSS ON WORKING OF PACIFIC 
CABLE, 1911 TO 1919. 


Expendi 

et bpded te Revenue. ducing Stttes Profit or Loss. Proportion or es 

and Renewal Fund). or Profit. 

| 

£ £ £ £ 

1911 138,678 186,888 Loss 48,210 Loss 16,071 
1912 159,150 199,649 » 40,499 », 13,500 
1913 167.901 200,171 "39970 ” 10,787 
1914 197,848 217.798 "19,950 , 6,650 
1915 e 295,045 232.961 916 "9638 
1916 ee 310,516 292.592 Profit 17,924 Profit 5,975 
1917 336,774 332,543 ie BBL — Sy AID 
1918 411,061 385,668 *, 25,393 8,404 
1919 564,097 554,516 9,581 3,198 


—— 
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5. New Zealand Cables.—A submarine cable joining New Zealand to the Australian 
Continent was laidin 1876. The line is 1,191 milesin length. The Australian shore-end of 
the cable is at Botany Bay, while the New Zealand terminus is at Wakapuaka, near Nelson, 
in the Middle Island, from which place another cable, 109 miles in length, is laid to 
Wanganui, in the North Island. For a period of ten years after its opening the cable 
was subsidised by the New South Wales and New Zealand Governments, the total 
contributions amounting to £10,000 a year. The branch from Norfolk Island to New 
Zealand of the Pacific cable was opened on the 23rd April, 1902. The length of this 
cable is 597 miles, the New Zealand terminus being at Doubtless Bay in the north of the 
North Island. During 1911 a scheme to lay a second cable between New Zealand and 
Australia (Auckland to Sydney) was adopted by the various Governments concerned, 
and the laying of the new cable was completed on the 24th December, 1912, the cable 
being opened for traffic on the 31st December, 1912. 


6. The New Caledonian Cable.—In April, 1892, a French company, known as the 
Compagnie Francaise des Cables Télégraphiques, entered into an agreement with the 
French, the New South Wales, and the Queensland Governments to lay down a submarine 
cable between New Caledonia and Queensland in return for guarantees by the French 
Government to the extent of £8,000, and by the Governments of New South Wales and 
Queensland to the amount of £2,000 each annually for a period of 30 years. The 
cable was opened for use in October, 1893, the Australian shore-end being at Burnett 
Heads, near Bundaberg. The guarantees of the Governments of New South Wales and 
Queensland have now been transferred to the Commonwealth Government. 


7. Number of Cablegrams Received and Despatched.—The subjoined table shews 
the number of cablegrams received and despatched in the Commonwealth from 1916-17 


to 1918-19 :-— 


CABLEGRAMS RECEIVED AND DESPATCHED, COMMONWEALTH, 
1916-17 TO 1918-19. 


l . 
| Cablegrams Despatched. Total Cablegrams 


Gabiee ams Deceved, Received and Despatched. 


Particulars 


ie ; | 
| i} 
| 1916-17. 1917-18.| 1918-19.| 1916-17.| 1917-18.| LONE: 1916-17.) 1917-18.| 1918-19. 


| 


930,039 | 911,227 


| ha ee | ee Se 


| 925,436 
| 


gees : 
| | | 
Number .. | 533,055 | 522,746 | 516,942 | 392,381 | 407,293 | 394,285 
| | 


The following table shews the total number of cablegrams received and despatched 
in each State during the year 1918-19 :— ' 


NUMBER OF CABLEGRAMS RECEIVED AND DESPATCHED IN EACH STATE, 
1918-19. 


Particulars. ISO No Vic. Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust.| Tas.(a) | C’wealth. 


Number received .. | 274,180 | 158,111 | 29,405 | 25,832 | 21,181 8,233 | 516,942 
ae despatched | 196,521 | 132,613 | 21,710 | 18,333 | 18,301 6,807 | 394,285 


Total .. | 470,701 | 290,724 | 51,115 | 44,165 | 39,482 | 15,040 | 911,227 


(a) Exclusive of interstate cablegrams, which are included with interstate telegrams (see § 2 ante). 
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8. Lengths of Cable Routes.—The following table gives the lengths of various cable 
routes :— 


LENGTHS OF CABLE ROUTES. 


Via Darwin. Via South Africa. 
Miles. Miles. 
Adelaide to Darwin a ot .. 2,134 | Perth to Mauritius ah a as 4,417 
Darwin to Banjoewangie ee .. 1,150 | Mauritius to Durban ne . oar AOS 
Banjoewangie to London =n .. 9,841 Durban to Cape Town .. = oF 800 
Cape Town to Madeira .. i i« 8,148 
Madeira to Penzance F aa .. 1,841 
Penzance to London a i re 260 
Total .. im .» 18,125 Total ze is .. 14,319 
Via Vancouver. Via Russia. 
Miles. | Miles. 
Southport (Queensland) to Norfolk Island. 963 | Sydney to Darwin = .. 2,992 
Norfolk Island to Suva (Fiji) ee .. 1,129 | Darwin to Hong Kong .. Ke -» 4,237 
Suva to Fanning Island o« BOL Hong Kong to Possiet Bay *< .. 2,647 
Fanning Island to Bamfield (Can: 1d: ta) .. 8,980  Possiet Bay to Libau_ .. se .. 6,399 
Across Canada ne .. 8,450 Liban to Newbiggin (England) .. -- 1,687 
Canada to Ireland Ay a .. 2,450 
Total .. ae .. 14,823 Total — cf ~. 17,932 


9. Cable Rates.—In 1872 the cable rate to England was nine guineas for twenty 
words, but when word rates were brought into general use in 1875, the rate between 
Great Britain and Australia was fixed at ten shillings and sixpence, subsequently altered 
to ten shillings and eightpence. In 1886 the Eastern Extension Telegraph Company 
reduced the rate to nine shillings and fourpence a word for ordinary messages, to seven 
shillings and a penny for Government messages, and to two shillings and eightpence a 
word for press messages. At a conference of the postal and telegraphic authorities held 
in March, 1891, the proposal to reduce the rates to four shillings a word for ordinary 
messages, three shillings and eightpence for Government, and one shilling and tenpence 
for press messages was agreed to, the States of New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, 
Western Australia, and Tasmania undertaking to make good half the loss which the Eastern 
Company might suffer through such reductions. The States guaranteed to the company 
one-half of the amount of receipts short of the sum of £237,736—the amount received 
by the company in 1889 in respect of cable charges—the other half to be borne by the 
company. The Government of South Australia was also guaranteed by the other 
contracting States against any loss to the revenue which the lower cable rates might 
cause in the working of the overland lines. Queensland subsequently joined the other 
States in these guarantees. In 1893, however, owing to the heavy losses incurred, the 
rate for ordinary messages was increased to four shillings and ninepence per word, 


and at the same time New Zealand joined in the guarantees to the company and to 
South Australia. 


(i) Present Rates to United Kingdom. On the acceptance by three of the States of 
the terms offered by the Eastern Extension Telegraph Company for the construction of 
a cable via South Africa, the rate for ordinary messages was reduced in May, 1900, to 
four shillings a word. Jt was further reduced to three shillings and sixpence in January, 
1901, and to three shillings in January, 1902, and this rate has since applied to all cable 
systems connected with Great Britain with the exception of a partly wireless service 
which has been introduced by the Pacific Cable Board, and for which the ‘“ through” 
rate has been fixed at two shillings and tenpence per word. Under this arrangement 
cablegrams passing between Australia and the United Kingdom are transmitted by the 
Pacific cable between Australia and Canada and by the Marconi Wireless system across 
the Atlantic. The scale for future reductions was to be based on a revenue standard 
and provided that the rate should be reduced to two shillings and sixpence per word, 
when the revenue averaged £330,000 per annum. In consequence of the abnormal 
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conditions created by the war, which involved a large increase in expenditure, this 
provision has been abrogated, but its restoration is anticipated with a return to normal 
conditions. In September, 1912, the “ through’ charge for press cables was reduced 
from ninepence to sevenpence-halfpenny per word. 

(ii) Deferred Cablegrams. With a view to affording additional cable facilities and 
to keeping the Pacific cable fully oceupied during the whole 24 hours, proposals were 
made by the Postmaster-General’s Department for the adoption of a system of 
deferred cablegrams. A meeting of representatives of the administrations and companies . 
concerned was held in London in November, 1910, and the new rates came into force 
on the Ist January, 1912. Under this system a reduction of 50 per cent. in the charges 
is made, providing the message is written in plain language, and conveys no other meaning 
than that which appears on the face of it. Messages can only be transmitted after non- 
urgent private cablegrams and press cablegrams. Those which have not reached 
their destination within a period of 24 hours from the time of handing in ‘are 
transmitted in turn with cablegrams charged full rate. They may be sent via the Pacific 
or Eastern routes to nearly all countries to which the ordinary rate exceeds tenpence 
per word. The arrangement, previous to the war, extended to some 60 countries, and 
became very popular. This service, together with that of the week-end cable letters. 
has affected the ordinary cable business to a large extent. Deferred press cablegrams, 
subject to a delay of eighteen hours, may be exchanged between the Commonwealth 
and the United Kingdom at the rate of fourpence halfpenny per word, and between 
the Commonwealth and Vancouver at the rate of one penny three farthings per word. 
Since the commencement of the war, it has been found necessary on several occasions, 
owing partly to the interruption to the Pacific cable from September to November, 1914, 
and partly to the pressure of other cable matter, to temporarily suspend the operation 
of the deferred cablegram service, as well as that of the week-end cable messages. 

(ii) Week-end Cable Letters. The service of the week-end cable letters between the 
Commonwealth and the United Kingdom was introduced on the 4th January, 1913. 
Under this arrangement, messages written in plain language might be lodged at any 
post office in the Commonwealth or the United Kingdom in time to reach the forwarding 
cable office by post or telegraph by midnight on Saturday. The messages, which were 
deliverable by post on Tuesday morning, were charged at the rate of ninepence per word, 
plus ordinary telegraph rates if required to be forwarded by land telegraph in either the 
country of despatch or destination. 

The system was extended subsequently to messages between the Commonwealth 
and the Union of South Africa, India, Ceylon, Burma, Canada, Portugal, and 
Newfoundland. - A further benefit was conferred on users, as week-end cables to the 
countries enumerated were transmitted by telegraph throughout without extra charge. 
The pressure on the cables during the war rendered the suspension of the week-end service 
necessary on numerous occasions, and that the position has not been relieved since the 
termination of hostilities is evidenced by the figures for 1918-19, when the restrictions 
imposed were responsible for a decrease of 1,800,546 words as compared with 1917-18, 


or approximately 80 per cent. of the total for that year. 
The rates to the countries named, including the United Kingdom, are given 
hereunder :— 
RATES FOR WEEK-END CABLE LETTERS. 


| Minimum 
Country. tate per Word. | Charge per 

| Telegram. 

| 
United Kingdom mah Bele ; eal 15/- 
Union of South Africa .. | 7d. (plus 2d. for those lodged in Tasmania) | 11/8 
India, Ceylon, and Burma 74d. 12/6 
Canada (ordinary rate 2s. 4d.) _ 7d. : 11/8 
Other parts of Canada... 8d. to 10d. 12/11 to 16/8 
Newfoundland .. ooh 83d. | 13/9 
Portugal sik ye | 9d. 15/- 


Week-end cable letters may also be sent to the United Kingdom or Canada for 
transmission by registered post to other countries at an extra charge of 5d. per message. 
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(iv) Rates to New Zealand. As a result of the completion of the New Zealand 
branch of the Pacific cable in 1902, the rates charged for cablegrams between Australia 
and New Zealand, except to and from Tasmania, were uniformly reduced to fourpence- 
halfpenny per word. Between New Zealand and Tasmania the charge was fixed at 
fivepence-halfpenny a word, but it has since been reduced to fourpence-halfpenny. The 
charge for ordinary cablegrams from New Zealand to Great Britain was reduced from 
the Ist June, 1902, from five shillings and twopence to three shillings and fourpence a 
word, and has since been further reduced to three shillings a word. 


10. Subsidised Press Cable Service.—In October, 1909, a Select Committee of the 
Commonwealth Senate was appointed to report upon the circumstances of the supply, 
conditions of sale, and distribution, which affect the Press Cable Service within and 
from outside the Commonwealth. A majority report of this Committee was issued in 
December, 1909, and recommended (a) the completion of an “ All Red” cable route via 
Canada, (b) the conditional subsidisation of a press cable association, (c) the utilisation 
of the High Commissioner’s office for the dissemination in Australia of Empire news, 
and (d) the amendment of the Copyright Act in regard to cables. 


In accordance with the recommendations of this Committee the Commonwealth 
granted a total subsidy of £6,000, extending over a period of three years, to the Independent 
Press Cable Service, on the conditions that at least 6,000 cable words were supplied 
each week, to be sent via Pacific, and that any newspaper proprietary in the Commonwealth 
was permitted to become a subscriber at rates approved by the Government. This 
terminated on the Ist July, 1912, and a new arrangement was entered into under which 
the Commonwealth agreed to grant a subsidy of £2,000 per annum, provided that not 
less than 26,000 words were sent each month. A later agreement was drawn up to extend 
for a period of three years from 1st October, 1916, with an annual grant of £1,500, but 
within a year the service lapsed, the last payment being made by the Government in 
August, 1917. 


11. Cable Subsidies Paid—The agreement between the State Governments and the 
Eastern Extension Telegraph Company expired on the 30th April, 1900. From the year 
1895 onwards the amounts guaranteed—£237,736 to the company and £37,552 to South 
Australia—were met by the receipts. 


The following table shews the total amounts paid by way of cable subsidies for the 
years 1913-14 to 1918-19 :— 


TOTAL AMOUNT OF CABLE SUBSIDIES PAID, 1913-14 TO 1918-19. 


Year sr 0 .. | 1918-14. | 1914-15. | 1915-16. | 1916-17. | 1917-18. 1918-19. 
| | 


—- — . —| 


| 


Amount... . £10,650 | 6,638 4,860 | 3,929 | 3,851 | 3,756 


As the agreement in connexion with the Tasmanian cable expired in 1909, and as 
new cables were laid by the Commonwealth Government, the guarantees were, in the 
course of the year 1910, reduced to those in connexion with the New Caledonia and 
Pacific cables. The amount of cable subsidies paid by the Commonwealth in 1918-19 
was in respect of the New Caledonian cable guarantee. 


§ 4. Telephones. 


1. Development of Telephone Services—The Postal Department has established 
telephone services in all the capital towns and in many of the important centres of 
population throughout the Commonwealth. Particulars as to the revenue from telephone 
services for the years 1913-19 are given on page 738 ante. 


“* 
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2. Telephone Rates.—On the 10th December, 1915, revised charges for telephone 
services came into operation. Under the new scale, ground-rent for telephones is 
calculated on the number of subscribers connected with the exchange or network, instead 
of being based on the total population residing within the telephone network, as formerly. 
The smallest and greatest rental charges remain the same as under the old system, but 
between these a more gradual scale was introduced. Previously the charge for calls 
made by a subscriber was at the rate of two calls for one penny up to 2,000 calls per 
half-year ; above that number, three calls for one penny. This charge was increased to 
one penny per call, without any progressive reduction. At the same time, the public 
telephone charge per call was increased from one penny to twopence. The charges 
mentioned in the table hereunder are payable for the different classes of telephone services 
specified therein :— 


TELEPHONES.—RENTAL CHARGES, 30th JUNE, 1920. 


| | Annual Ground Rent, within 
| Two-mile Radius. 


Radius of 


Exchanges or Networks with Network 
Subscribers’ Lines Connected, with Main For each Sub- | For each Sub- 
as shewn hereunder. Exchange as | For an seriber or In- | scriber or In- 
s Centre. Exclusive strument on a | strument on a 
Service. Two-party Three or more 
| Service. party Service, 
= =| 
| 
| Miles. | £ 8. a. San de ES ha Wh 
From 1 to 300 fe aise 5 i Se Oo) 10) Ze LOO Py 10) 0) 
on SUL to 600 | 5 | sr @ 210 O x 0) © 
», 601 to 1,500 (a) ya | 5 eds LOMO, Py Sisy: (0) 1) 
,», 1,501 to 4,000 (a) “| 10 TRE ea ear Ea) 210 20 
4,001 and upwards (a) | 10 HE OF 5G 2. 0 0 210 0 
| | 


(a) Ground rent and call charge to be increased by 25 per cent. as from 1st October, 1920. 


It is provided that for each effective call originating from a subscriber’s instrument 
the charge shall be one penny, subject to the increase indicated in note (a) above. 


3. Particulars of Telephone Services.—On 30th June, 1919, there were in the 
Commonwealth 157,314 telephone lines connected to 2,256 exchanges, as compared with 
147,422 lines connected to 2,178 exchanges a year previously, The following tables shew 
the mileage of lines, etc., for telephone purposes, shewing trunk lines separately, on 30th 
June, 1918 and 1919 :— 


MILEAGE OF LINES, ETC., FOR TELEPHONE PURPOSES (EXCLUSIVE OF TRUNK 
LINES), 30th JUNE, 1918 AND 1919. 


Particulars. 1918. 1919. 
Conduits so duct miles 2,433 2,456 
Conductors in aerial cables loop mileage 38,747 38,543 
Conductors in underground cables ae a3 200,277 204,885 
Conductors in cables for junction circuits os 25,117 24,835 
Open conductors... Ae single wire mileage 177,185 179,941 


MILEAGE OF WIRES, TELEPHONE TRUNK LINES, 1918 AND 1919. 


Particulars. 1918. 1919, 
Miles. Miles. 
Telephone trunk lines only .. WEES a one 


Telegraph and telephone purposes 


. 
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Particulars relating to the telephone service in each State will be found in the 
following table :— 
PARTICULARS OF TELEPHONE SERVICE, 1917, 1918, AND 1919. 


Year | ’ . | Total 
Particulars. (30th | N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust. Tas. | @yeaith. 
June.) 
: ee = 
No. of Exchanges ov 1917 765 622 256 189 111 101 | 2,044 
| 1918 | 825 | 662 | 270 196 ill 114 2,178 
1919 | 853 634 285 203 112 119 2,256 
No. of lines connected .. | 1917 | 57,553 | $8,025 | 18,562 | 10,742 8,470 4,300 | 137,652 
1918 | 62,123 | 40,754 | 19,923 | 11,598 8,574 4,450 | 147,422 
1919 | 65,734 | 44,085 | 21,146 | 12,619 9,026 | 4,754 | 157,314 
No. of instrumentsconnected | 1917 | 72,884 51,820 22,616 14,521 | 10,760 Pee. < Be ime leg By tx A 


5 
| 1918 | 78,886 | 55,839 | 24,421 15,780 10,995 5,454 191,375 
1919 | 84,118 | 60,376 | 26,152 | 17,189 | 11,599 | 5,838 205,272 


1917 | 70,058 | 49,858 | 21,474 | 13,916 | 10,135 5,000 169,941 


No. of subscribers’ instru- 


ments | 1918 | 75,793 | 58,820 | 23,216 | 15,125 | 10,338 5,272 | 183,064 
1919 | 80,996 | 57,811 | 24,910 | 16,514 11,008 | 5,659 196,898 
No. of public telephones .. 1917, 1,421 , 1,278 748 402 328 106 4,283 
| 1918 | 1,521 1,321 793 421 329 74 | 4,459 
1919 | 1,558 1,368 822 437 337 75 4,597 
No. of other local instru- | 1917 1,405 1,184 394 203 207 | 30 3,513 
ments |} 1918 | 1,572 1,198 412 234 32) 108 3,852 
| 1919 | 1,564 1,197 20 238 254 | 104 | 3,777 
Instruments per 100 of popu- | 1917 | 3.9 3.7 3.3 | 3.3 8.5 2.6 | 3.6 
lation 1918 4.2 8.9 | 3.5 3.6 8.5 | 2.7 | 3.9 
/ 1919; 4.4 4.1 3.7 3.8 3.6| 2.8] 4.1 

[etree Sues £ £ £ £ 
Earnings ne .. | 1917 | 648,850 | 447,120 | 231,180 137,579 | 94,219 | 44,159 | 1,603,107 
1918 | 715,566 | 479,684 | 257,226 152,496 99,905 47,692 | 1,752,569 
1919 | 777,859 | 526,411 | 275,616 | 171,843 | 108,010 | 54,144 | 1,918,883 
Working expenses Dn 1917 (538,832 | 817,026 166,525 | 84,436 101,020 | 38,987 | 1,246,826 


1918 | 536,741 | 330,587 | 168,238 99,987 | 98,648 40,853 | 1,275,054 
1919 | 573,304 | 335,977 |177,505 | 96,548 | 95,203 40,796 | 1,324,638 


% o | °, x 9° 9, | % 

| io | fo |} ° ° ° | ° | 0 

Percentage of working ex- | 1917 | 83.04 | 70.90 | 72.03 61.37 | 107.22 88.29 | 77.78 
penses to earnings | 1918 | 78.01 | 68.92 


65.40 65.57 98.74 85.66 | 72,75 
1919 | 74.35 | 63.82 64.51 56.18 88.15 75.35 | 


The subjoined table gives the number of subscribers’ lines and the daily calling rate 
at Central, Suburban, and Country telephone exchanges in the several States for the year 
1918-19. A comparison of the daily calling rates for each class of exchange shews New 
South Wales to have registered the greatest number per line at Central exchanges, South 
Australia at Suburban exchanges, and Queensland at Country exchanges. Taking the 
figures for the Commonwealth, it will be observed that the average number of calls per 
line at Central exchanges was almost double the number registered at Suburban exchanges, 
while the average for Suburban exchanges was slightly less than double the number shewn 
for Country exchanges. 


NUMBER OF SUBSCRIBERS’ LINES AND DAILY CALLING RATE AT TELEPHONE 
EXCHANGES, 1918-1919. 


| Central | Suburban Country ai 
| Exchanges. | Exchanges. Exchanges. Total. 
% | 
State. | Average | Average Average | | A 
| Sub- — Outward! Sub- | Outward} Sub- | Garverd Sub- | Guba 
| seribers Calls scribers’ Calls scribers’ | Calls scribers’ Calls 
| Lines. Daily Lines, Daily Lines. | Daily Lines. Daily % | 
per line. | per line. per line. | per line. 
_ se — — _ | ileal 
New South Wales 9,477 9.9 27,383 3.9 24,209 1.9 61,069 
‘ ‘ m 4. 
Victoria .. | 10,545 7.8 | 17,675 3.6 | 12990) 1.6 | 41/210 4:0 
Queensland ae 5,452 7.9 2,610 8.5 11,910 | 2.9 19,972 4.3 
outh Australia 5,389 5.5 3,236 5.38 3,610 | Ls 12,235 4.2 
1 Rater Australia 3,140 6.1 1,876 4.8 3,227 | 2.1 8,243 4.2 
‘asmania a 1,879 5.38 216 2.7 2,659 | 1.8 4,754 3.2 
: ire |) * > ee Pg |ia eg PEN HS 
Commonwealth 35,882 ey. 52,996 3.9 58,605 2.0 147,483 4.1 


5 ag 


ie 


In the following table the number of Telephone Trunk 
of revenue received, and the average revenue per call are 


TELEPHONES, 


the years 1916-17 to 1918-19 :-— 
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Line Calls recorded, the amount 
shewn for each of the States for 


TRUNK LINE CALLS AND REVENUE FOR THE YEARS 1916-17 TO 1918-19. 


| New South 


Victoria. 


. 3 Queens- South NMOS Pe a Common- 
Particulars. Wales. land. Australia, | Australia, | Tasmania. wealth. 
| | 
Total Calls for Year No. No. | No. No. No. | No. No. 
1916-17 -- | 3,605,878 | 2,191,689 | 1,589,033 | 620,743 | 342,836 421,984 | 8,772,163 
1917-18 -- | 4,007,208 | 2,445,245 | 1,696,096 719,930 351,400 454,294 9,674,173 
1918-19 -- | 4,484,816 2,797,346 | 1,861,431 883,517 | 418,984 | 557,002 | 11,003,096 
Total Revenue for | | 
Year— £ £ £ £ | £ £ & 
1916-17 100,836 79,200 | 66,699 | 26,009 | 13,337 13,023 299,104 
1917-18 133,453 88,416 | 78,535 | 31,374 | 14,827 14,618 361,223 
1918-19 ae 155,345 100,335 | 87,273 | 39,694 17,873 18,567 419,087 
Average Revenue per | | | | 
Call— Pence. Pence. | Pence. | Pence. | Pence. Pence. Pence. 
1916-17 6-71 8-67 103075) 10. 06 9-34 | 7-41 8-18 
1917-18 7-99 8-68 | i eB 10-46 10-13 | 7:72 | 8-96 
1918-19 8-31 16-78 10-24 | 8-00 | 9-14 


8-61 | 


11-265 | 
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SECTION XIX. 
COMMONWEALTH FINANCE. 


§ 1. General. 


1. Financial Provisions of the Constitution—The main provisions of the 
Constitution relating to the initiation and development of the financial system of the 
Commonwealth are those contained in Chapter IV., “Finance and Trade,” being sections 
81 to 105 of the Constitution Act. Two other sections which have a most important 
bearing on questions of Commonwealth finance are sections 69 and 51. 


Section 69 provided for certain departments which were transferable under the 
Constitution. Section 51 referred to other departments which it would be necessary 
to create under the Constitution. Section 87 dealt with the financial relations between 
the Commonwealth and the States. All of these matters have been treated in detail 
in previous issues of the Official Year Book up to and including No. 12, and no further 
reference to them will be made here. 


2, Accounts of Commonwealth Goyernment.—The Commonwealth Government, 
like the States Governments, operates nearly all its accounts by means of three funds: 
the Consolidated Revenue Fund, the Trust Fund, and the Loan Fund. The latter only 
came into existence in the financial year 1911-12, but on the outbreak of war became 
so important that it is now treated in two parts: a General Loan Fund mainly for 
purposes of Public Works, and a War Loan Fund for purely military purposes. The 
accounts of these funds are now so interwoven that a proper conspectus of the Common- 
wealth Accounts can hardly be obtained by an analysis of each of them singly. Two 
tables are therefore appended, shewing receipts and disbursements from all sources for 
the last five years. The different funds will then be treated in detail in the subsequent 
sections. 


COMMONWEALTH RECEIPTS, 1913-14 TO 1918-19. 


| 


Heading. 1913-14. 1914-15. 1915-16. 1916-17. 1917-18. 1918-19. 


£ £ £ £ £ £ 
Consolidated Revenue | 21,741,775 | 22,419,798 | 30,762,216) 34,067,4° 
Trust Funds in aid of : nen binant alin 


Revenue 1,418,958 1,224,347 on 3,000,000 2,077,427 3,925,820 
Total .. | 28,160,733 | 23,644,145 | 30,762,216) 37,067,434 | 38,917,295 | 48,642,738 
General Loan Fund. . 2,100,000 2,058,201 2,859,341 ce ¢ ' 
Unexpended Balance ; 1,803,447 1,429,891 
from previous years 151,498 96,237 
{ 
Total at 2,251,498 2,154,438 2,859,341 1,803,447 1,429,891 


War Loan Fund 


‘ig (a)14,471,118 | 57,656,683) 5 
a erearies alent 471, 0,611,810 | 60,865,195 57,637,507 


from previous years ae ae ns 20,233,115 17,730,688 23,500,774 
Total os a (a)14,471,118 | 57,656,683) 70,844,925 78,595,883 81,138,281 - 
Grand Total .. 25,412,231) 40,269,701) 91,278,240) 107,912,359 | 119,316,625 | 181,210,910 


(a) Credited by the Treasury to Consolidated Revenue. 


aeons 
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COMMONWEALTH EXPENDITURE, 1913-14 TO 1918-19. 


Heading. | 1913-14, 1914-15. | 1915-16. | 1916-17. 1917-18. 1918-19. 
| £ £ 
eed ure from Con-| | | : | ‘: : . 
solidated Revenue 15,458,776) 16,056,023) 21,415,221| (b)25 
pee ren: 7 | 056,023) 21,415,221, (6)25,719,588/ 26,573,674| 34,786,107 
Trust Funds a Me ty 3,000,000 2,077,427 3,925,820] 3,476,478 


Expenditure from | 


Trust Funds ae 1,418 938 | 1,224,347 | 3,000,000 2,07 
a trust 1,418,958 | 9224,¢ Ss | 3,000, 2,077,427 3,879,241 
Subsidy to States || 6,282,999}  6,363,775| 6,346,995! — 6'2704 6,340, 454,33: 
ont, Bone | 1363,775) 6,346,995 | 6,270,419 6,340,374 6,454,333 
from Trust Funds | oh SA aie | AG 6 46,579 
—_ 2 |— 
| | 
| 


Total -. | 23,160,733} 23,644,145| 30,762,216} 37,067,434 38,917,295| 48,642,738 


} 
i | 
ape Loan Fund | 
Hxpenditure = .. 2,155,261 2,154,438) 2,859,341) 3,44 
Unexpended Balance “| a 7 ae aeccss 
from General Loan 
Hund ;, eat 96,237 


Total es 2,251,498) 2,154,438] 2,859,341/ os 1,803,447; 1,429,891 


War Expenditure from 
War Loan Fund .. ae | (a)14,471,118| 37,423,568| 53,114,237 55,095,109) 62,192,889 
Unexpended Balance ace i, 
from War Loan | 
Fund .. are she oe | 20,233,115! 17,730,688 3,500,774] 18,945,392 
| | 


Total ~ a | 14,471,118] 57,656,683. 70,844,925  78,595,883| 81,138,281 
| | 


40,269,701| 91,278,240) 107,912,359| 119,316,625] 131,210,910 


Grand Total | 25,412,231 


(a) See footnote (a) to previous table. (b) Includes £371,118 repayment of advance from Notes 
Fund in 1914-15. See footnote (a) to previous table. 


§ 2. Consolidated Revenue Fund. 
(A) Nature of Fund. 


The provisions made for the formation of a Commonwealth Consolidated Revenue 
Fund, and the means to be adopted for operating on that fund, are contained in sections 
81, 82, and 83 of the Constitution. In section 81 it is provided that ‘‘ All revenues or 
moneys raised or received by the Executive Government of the Commonwealth shall 
form one Consolidated Revenue Fund, to be appropriated for the purposes of the 
Commonwealth in the manner and subject to the charges and liabilities imposed by this 
Constitution.” A strictly literal interpretation of this section would appear to require 
all loan and trust moneys received by the Commonwealth Executive to be paid to 
Consolidated Revenue. It is, however, held by Quick and Garran, in their “‘ Annotated 
Constitution,” that the “generic word moncys must be controlled by the preceding 
specific word revenues, and limited to moneys in the nature of revenue.” This is the 
view of the matter which has been adopted by the Commonwealth Treasury in the 
preparation of its accounts. At present certain moneys received by the Commonwealth, 
which are not of the nature of revenue, are paid to Trust Account, and other moneys 
are paid to Loan Account. As regards expenditure from the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund, section 82 provides that the costs, charges, and expenses incident to the collec- 
tion, management, and receipt of the Consolidated Revenue Fund should form the first 
charge thereon, while section 83 stipulates that “no money shall be drawn from the 
Treasury of the Commonwealth except under appropriation made by law.” Such 
appropriations are either special, and as such are provided for by means of a permanent 
Act, or annual, and provided for in an annual Appropriation Act. 


(B) Revenue. 
1. Total Collections.—The consolidated revenue of the Commonwealth, which in 
1901-2, the first complete financial year under the new régime, amounted to £11,296,985, 
had, in 1918-19, reached a total of £44,716,918, an increase in the period of £33,419,933. 
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Particulars concerning the total amount of revenue collected by the Commonwealth 
Government from Ist July, 1913, to 30th June, 1919, are contained in the following 
table :— 


CONSOLIDATED REVENUE OF THE COMMONWEALTH, 1913-14 TO 1918-19. 


_ 1913-14. 1914-15. 1915-16. | 1916-17. 1917-18. 1918-19. 


8 £ € £ £ es 
Commonwealth | 21,741,775 22,419,798. 30,762,216 34,067,434 36,839,868) 44,716,918 


> b] > 


Since 1913-14 the revenue has increased steadily every year. In 1914-15 it was 
augmented by instalments, amounting to £14,100,000, of the War Loan from the 
British Government, and also by £371,118 Treasury Bills in aid of revenue. The great 
increase in the last four years is due to the large expansion in direct taxation, 
which will be dealt with in detail in a later subsection, 


2. Collections per Head.—In the table given hereunder particulars are furnished 
of the amount of revenue per head of population collected in respect of the Commonwealth 
for the last six years :— 


COMMONWEALTH REVENUE PER HEAD OF POPULATION, 1913-14 TO 1918-19. 


—_ 1913-14. 1914-15. 1915-16. 1916-17. 1917-18. 1918-19. 

—— |—— 
£ eed. £ a. od. SGA, & 8:..d. Ga de) Bae 
Taxation ays Se 3 8 4) 415 5 5. U 7 419 9|} 610 8 
Public Works and | _ | a 
Services Ocks: Fi 019 11 Log TS fea 118 5 116 5 
Other Receipts | 0 2 7| 0 2 6! 0 5 O/ O10 2) O11 1) O10 8 
Total 4. 9. 3 410. 9 6 4 9 619 9 7.8 3 S:lLir-8 


3. Sources of Revenue.—The following table furnishes particulars concerning the 
Commonwealth revenue derived from each source during the years 1913-14 to 1918-19 :— 


SOURCES OF COMMONWEALTH REVENUE, 1913-14 TO 1918-19. 


1915-16. 1916-17. 1917-18. 1918-19. 


| 
Source of Revenue. 1913-14. | 1914-15. | 
Taxation— £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Customs we .. | 12,652,737 | 12,105,698 | 18,610,684 | 12,373,664 9,486,555 | 11,605,410 
excise ae Es 2,325,333 2,771,556 3,823,419 3,236,623 3,737,757 5,821,560 
Land Tax .. a 1,609,836 1,953,696 2,040 436 2,121,952 2,123,779 2,169,171 
Probate Duties a5 39,646 626,215 1,062,168 947,232 923,908 
Income Tax a ne 8,982,775 5,621,950 7,385,514 | 10,376,456 
Entertainments Tax .. Ns | nye _ 110,683 245,898 358,126 
War Time Profits Tax ie ie | Fa a 680,008 1,206,538 
War Postage es rT A | é | Afi 463,317 
Total -» | 16,587,906 | 16,870,596 | 23,533,529 | 24,527,040 | 24,606,743 | 32,864,486 
Public Works and Ser- 
vices— 
Postal a evi 4,511,307 | 4,594,542 | 5,053,596 | 5,498,517 5,762,190 6,110,522 
Railways .. is 23,627 177,614 304,068 305,964 2U1,107 196,988 
Commonwealth Steamers s be on oe 880,000 1,015,762 
Detained Hnemy Vessels ay 145,503 646,219 1,272,621 2,173,418 1,671,905 
Other ‘an - : es os es 68,769 156,321 
Total a 4,534,984 4.917.659 6,003,883 7,077,102 9,485,484 9,151,498 
Other Revenue— 
Interest, Discount, etc. 119,365 86,559 191,395 865,655 995,576 1,479,050 
Coinage ‘ os 208,348 208,515 359,720 354.276 229,378 125,634 
Defence Sa hi 28,936 73,649 234,896 478,326 683,804 262,786 
Quarantine .. aie 15,173 13,768 19,242 19,671 16,453 44,118 
Territories (a) i 50,564 46,421 54,156 70,333 71,053 97,873 
Patents, ete... at 28,325 21,906 20,662 20,599 20,282 23,623 
Lighthouses .. sa E. 3 123,945 99,830 108,556 125,231 
Pension Contributions. . 36,824 47,640 50,447 50,474 51,396 51,763 
Defence Trust Account, 74,243 85,854 250,310 185,082 


Miscellaneous a 131,400 58,839 84,487 504,128 320,833 305,774 


Total a 608,935 631,543 | 1,224,804 | 2,463,292 2,747,641 2,700,934 


| |) | E | 
ee 


2. Grand Total | 21,741,775 | 22,419,708 | 30,762,216 | 34,067,434 | 36,839,868 | 44,716,918 
(a) Vixclusive of Railways, and other items which appear elsewhere under their appropriate headings. 


- 


a enlnaas Catia as 
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In addition to the new direct taxation, there was for some time a fairly steady 
return from customs and excise. In the two years 1916-8, however, there was a striking 
fall in the customs returns, due probably to the diminution of imports caused by a scarcity 
of tonnage. A marked improvement was manifested in 1918-19. The postal receipts 
have shewn a consistent upward tendency, and there has been also a large addition 
to the revenue of recent years by the operations of the Commonwealth steamers, and 


detaimed enemy vessels. 


The principal items composing the revenue are discussed in greater detail hereunder. 


4. Customs Revenue for Past Six Years.—Particulars for the Commonwealth 


as 


a whole, for the six years 1913-14 to 1918-19, are furnished in the following table :— 


COMMONWEALTH CUSTOMS REVENUE, 


1913-14 TO 1918-19. 


Classes. | 1913-14. 1914-15. | 1915-16. 1916-17. | 1917-18. 1918-19, 
2 —_ : | | a 
| | 
3 £ ae gon Rela Me 

Stimulants .. 2,810,222) 2,899,540] 2,500,606) 1,986,321) 1,693,957] 1,455,667 
Narcotics 1,175,404) 1,257,223) 1,333,516) 1,300,683 1,236,085] 1,268,357 
Sugar ae 22 |) 2095375) 60,403) 587,028 453,380, 51,119) 107,965 
Agricultural products 1,002,363) 1,087,133) 1,310,437; 862,227| 603,605) 515,236 
Apparel and textiles .. | 2,514,170) 2,302,764| 2,902,012) 3,197,778) 2,393,518] 3,422,371 
Metals and machinery | 1,672,125) 1,638,416] 1,572,536) 1,404,705) 1,000,943] 1,603,767 
Oils, paints, ete. 310,847| 311,545) 386,994) 338,202) 267,129] 319,043 
Earthenware, etc. | 426,134) 338,095) 368,300) 249,525 176,244) 248 664 
Drugs and chemicals... | 122,960) 131,764) 160,997 163,027; 163,623) 219,532 
Wood, wicker and cane | 555,843} 455,860| 365,969! 277,396 203,430) 214.715 
Jewellery, etc. 272,214| 253,290), 335,147, 325,718 279,785) 334,986 
Leather, etc. -. | 470,382) 428,106) 505,652) 498,874; 346,073) 466,589 
Paper and stationery | 234,504; 269,443) 346,158) 419,323) 299,330) 506,662 
Vehicles ae | 343,633) 303,868 | 499,140; 429,077) 322,344) 337,334 
Musical instruments .. | 166,059) 83,570} 100,562) 107,915) 110,413) 110,850: 
Miscellaneous articles | 330,548) 248,977) 295,895) 320,334) 298,661] 425,349 
Other receipts 35,954, 35,701) 39,735 39,179 40,296 48,323 

Total Customs (12,652,737 12,105,698 13,610,684/12,373,664| 9,486,555/11,605,410 

| | | 


It will be seen that during the period here dealt with, the Customs revenue from 
represented a proportion of the total varying 


stimulants 


and narcotics 
approximately from one-fourth to one-third. 
which Customs revenue was derived were “‘ apparel and textiles, 
and ‘‘ agricultural products.” 


has 


99 66 


was due to the restriction of imports in consequence of the shortage of ships. 


The other principal articles from 
metals and machinery,” 
The smaller revenue from Customs duties in 1917-18 


5. Excise Collections, 1913-14 to 1918-19.—Particulars concerning the amount of 
Excise collected under each head during each of the years ending 30th June, 1914 to 
1919, are given hereunder :— 


COMMONWEALTH EXCISE REVENUE, 1913-14 TO 1918-19. | 


Particulars. 1913-14. 1914-15. 1915-16. 1916-17. 1917-18. 1918-19. 
leaf £ 2 £ £ £ 
Beer .. ea. | 792,243 | 1,205,001 | 1,485,543 | 1,387,115 1,703,888] 2,862,760 
Spirits 421,506 514,794 627,431 670,768 804,476) 1,098,440 
Sugar. . | 179,149 1,508 (a)170 are na a8 
Tobacco 927,293 | 1,043,885 | 1,204,556 | 1,172,787 1,223,792) 1,847,661 
Licenses 5,142 6,368 6,059 5,953 5,601 12,699 
Total Excise 2,395,333 2,771,556 | 3,323,419 | 3,236,623 3,737,757} 5,821,560 
| 


(a) Debit. 
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Comparing the Excise collections for 1918-19 with those for 1913-14, it will be seen 
that the revenue from tobacco was about doubled, the yield from beer was nearly fourfold, 
and that from spirits increased about 160 per cent., while the revenue from sugar has 
vanished, owing to the abolition of the Excise duties. The large increase in every item 
in 1918-19 is due to the operation of increased excise duties which came into force on 
25th September, 1918. 


6. Commonwealth Direct Taxation.—(a) General. Under section 51, sub-section 
(ii) of the Constitution, power is given to the Commonwealth Parliament to make laws 
with respect to taxation, but so as not to discriminate between States or parts of States. 
Section 90 of the Constitution makes the power of the Commonwealth Parliament to 
impose Customs and Excise duties an exclusive one, but it would appear that as regards 
all other forms of taxation the States and Commonwealth possess concurrent powers. 
The question of the imposition by the Commonwealth Parliament of direct taxes such 
as land and income taxes is one which has been the subject of considerable discussion, 
and the opinion has been expressed that the intention of the framers of the Constitution 
was that of restricting the powers of taxation of the Commonwealth to the imposition of 
Customs and Excise duties except in case of great national peril. Whatever the 
intention of the framers may have been in this matter, the Constitution itself expresses 
no such limitation, consequently the Commonwealth Parliament is unfettered 
in the imposition of taxation. Up to the end of the financial year 1909-10 the only taxes 
so levied were those of Customs and Excise, referred to in detail in the foregoing paragraphs. 
During the 1910 session of the Federal Parliament, however, an Act—assented to on 17th 
November, 1910—was passed, giving to the Commonwealth the power of levying a tax 
upon the unimproved value of all lands within the Commonwealth not specially 
exempted. Detailed reference to this Act will be found in Commonwealth Year Books 
Nos. 5 and 6. The Act No. 30 of 1918 increased the existing rates of land tax by 20 
per cent. 

(b) Budget of 1914-15. The fact stated in the previous paragraph, that there 
was nothing in the Constitution itself to restrain the Federal Government from entering 
the field of direct taxation, received further exemplification by the Budget of 1914-15. 
The outbreak of war then made it necessary for the Commonwealth Government to 
exercise full powers in the matter of direct taxation. In the first place the 
Land Tax was raised by altering the graduation so that the increase in rate 
over the whole taxable value of the estate, for each succeeding pound of taxable 
value between £5,000 and £75,000, was one eighteen-thousand seven-hundred and fiftieth 
of a penny, instead of one thirty-thousandth of a penny, as hitherto, The maximum 
rate for resident owners became 9d. in the £ on estates whose taxable value was more 
than £75,000. Corresponding increases in the rates payable by absentee owners were 
made, rising to a maximum of 10d. in the £ on estates whose taxable value is more than 
£80,000. ‘These advances were estimated as likely to increase the annual yield of the 
Land Tax by £1,000,000. In addition to this substantial increase in an already existing 
tax, the Federal Government, for the first time, introduced Succession Duties on estates 
of deceased persons, in addition to those already imposed by the State Governments. 
The Commonwealth scale of succession duty, exempting all estates of less than 
£1,000 net value, ranges from a minimum of 1 per cent. to a maximum of 15 per cent. 
on estates of a higher taxable value than £71,000. The rate of duty per cent. for any 
estate may be found by the following rule. Divide the number of thousands of pounds 
in the estate by five, and to the quotient thus obtained add # in the case of an exact 
thousand, and t in every other case. Thus for an estate of £43,000 the duty would be 
9} per cent. (ic. 4 + #), but for an estate of £43,001 the duty would be 92 per cent. 
(i.e. 48 + +4). The succession duties thus outlined yielded £39,646 up to 30th June, 
1915, an amount very much less than the estimate. It is probable, however, that sufficient 
account was not taken of the interval that frequently elapses between a person’s death 
and the taking out of probate on the estate. This is borne out by the great increase in 
the yield in the more recent years, The respective collections in the several States are 
given in the accompanying table. In this table and the corresponding ones dealing with 
Land Tax, Income Tax, and War Time Profits Tax, it must be noted that the amount 
received in Victoria includes that collected on behalf of the Central Office which deals 
with taxpayers who own property in more than one State. Comparison between the 
several States are therefore invalid unless this factor is taken into consideration. 


— 
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COMMONWEALTH PROBATE AND SUCCESSION DUTIES, COLLECTED IN EACH 
STATE, 1914-15 TO 1918-19. 
ae = 
Year. N.S.W. ss Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Total. 
c 
| a £ | £ £ £ AB, a5 

1914-15 18,474 9,216 4,774 1,900 | 1,912 3,370 39,646 
1915-16 261,477 | 276,923 | 23,928 | 32,790(a)| 8,530 | 22,567 626,215 
1916-17 306,249 | 588,125 | 61,239 | 65,130 | 30,064 | 11,361 | 1,062,168 
1917-18 . |338,006 | 448,225 | 55,181 69,737 | 18,616 17,467 947,232 
1918-19 | 307,499 | 377,872 56,909 |131,488(6) 28,638 | 21,502 923,908 


(a) Including Northern Territory, £164. (6) Including Northern Territory, £1,280. 
(c) Including Central Office. 

(c) Commonwealth Income Tax. The first Commonwealth Income Tax was levied 
during the financial year 1915-16. The legislation on the subject comprised the 
Income Tax Assessment Act No. 34 of 1915, as amended by the Income Tax Assessment 
Acts Nos. 47 of 1915, 37 of 1916, 39 of 1916 and 18 of 1918. Full details as to the original 
Acts are to be found in Commonwealth Official Year Book No. 9. The rates are fixed for 
one year only, and in each financial year an Income Tax Act fixing the rate for that year is 
passed. Various estimates as to the probable yield in the first year were made, varying 
from £3,000,000 to £4,000,000, and the confidence of those who quoted the higher 
amount was justified by the result. The increased amounts collected in subsequent 
years are due to increases in the rates. The result of the first four years’ collections 
was as follows :— 


COMMONWEALTH INCOME TAX COLLECTIONS IN EACH STATE, 1915-16 TO 1918-19. 


States. | 1915-16. | 1916-17. 1917-18. 1918-19. 
£ | £ £ £ 

New South Wales .. Pall 1,462,418 1,670,829 2,543,427 3,674,633 
Victoria(a) .. al 1,476,690 2,547,222 2,847,448 3,966,829 
Queensland - | 497,059 | 545,475 795,717 1,206,055 
South Australia Al 245,063 433,446 612,225 803,950 
Western Australia - 185,003 314,374 433,703 487,842 
Tasmania .. ap 66,183 108,837 149,947 234,066 
Northern Territory aa 359 1,767 3,047 3,085 

Total 3,932,010 1) 9,621,950 7,385,514 10,376,456 


(d) Entertainments Tax. 


(a) Including Central Office. 


This tax was to amount told. for a ticket not exceeding 


1s., and 4d. for each additional 6d., or part thereof. An exception was made in the case 
of payments not exceeding 3d. for the admission, on Saturdays between the hours of twelve 
o’clock noon and six o’clock in the afternoon, of children apparently under the age of 


twelve years. 


The collections for the first three years are as follows :— 


ENTERTAINMENTS TAX : COLLECTIONS IN EACH STATE, 1916-17 TO 1918-19. 


State. 1916-17. 1917-18. 1918-19. 
He £ sg 

at 48,990 107,033 136,932 
ea eee 32,947 72,209 110,815 
Queensland 12,730 30,086 45,930 
South Australia 8,016 en aE 

Western Austrlaia 4,954 Fi é 
Tasmania Fi 2,992 5,988 8,680 
Northern Territory 54. 273 301 
Total 110,683 245,898 358,126 
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(e) War Time Profits Tax. This tax came into force on 22nd September, 1917. It 


provides for a tax on the amount by which the profits madein the war-time financial year. 


(Ist July to 30th June following), exceeds the pre-war standard of profits, which may 
be either :—(a) the average profits of two of the three years before 4th August, 1917, or 
(b) 10 per cent. on the capital employed in a business. The tax in respect of profits derived 
in the financial year Ist July, 1915, to 30th June, 1916, was 50 per cent., and in all 
subsequent years 75 per cent. The collections for the first two years are given in tho 
accompanying table. 


WAR TIME PROFITS TAX : COLLECTIONS IN EACH STATE, 1917-19. 


State. 1917-18. 1918-19. 
£ £ 

New South Wales 147,285 524,658 
Victoria (a) 371,969 364,572 
Queensland 33,526 125,329 
South Australia 67,795 137,641 
Western Australia 43,323 15,940 
Tasmania 16,110 38,398 
Total 680,008 — 1,206,538 


(a) Including Central Office. 


(f) War Postage. ‘This is a new source of revenue derived from an additional 
halfpenny rate imposed on postages from the 28th October, 1918. The amount credited 
to “War Postage” is the excess over the normal increase of revenue from postage. 
The amount collected for the balance of the financial year 1918-19 was £463,317. 


(g) Commonwealth Land Tax.—FParticulars as to the Land Tax assessment for each 
State for the year ending 30th June, 1918, the latest available return at the time of 
writing, will be found in the following table. Details in regard to rate of tax, ete., will 
be found in Year Books Nos. 5 and 6. 


PARTICULARS OF LAND TAX ASSESSMENT FOR EACH STATE OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH FOR THE YEAR ENDING 30th JUNE, 1918. 


Number | Unimproved Tax Assessed. 
State. of Value as 
Taxable ascertained by | 
Returns. | Department. | pow. Country. Total. 
-2 £ £ £ 
Central— | 
Resident 1.475 | 36,090,168 | 286,288 | 379,939 | 666,227 
Absentee 209 | 560,758 | 5,162 3,098 | 8,260 
= Fe en ee Ee ee ee 
1,684 36,650,926 291,450 383,037 674,487 
New South Wales— ; i 
Resident | 4,735 71,125,902 248, 864 430,206 679,070 
Absentee | 639 1,306,714 10,778 5,025 15,803 
| 5,374 72,432,616 259,642 435,231 694,873 
Ny ea ee | 
Victoria— | | 
Resident .. oe 4,277 46,875,824 103,682 183,357 287,039 
Absentee .. wo | 691 1,094,878 10,567 3,661 14,228 
4,968 47,970,702 114,249 187,018 301,267 


di, 


t 
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PARTICULARS OF LAND TAX ASSESSMENT FOR EACH STATE OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH FOR THE YEAR ENDING 30rH JUNE, 1918—continued. 


Number Unimproved Tax Assessed. 


1,196,708 | 
| 


State, | of Value as = 
Taxable ascertained by | ‘ 
Returns. Department. Town, Country. Total. 
5 £ 4g £ 
Queensland— | 
Resicent 1.075 13,018,143 | 26,987 65,079 | 92,066 
Absentee 270 | 349,376 | 1,453 2,031 | 3,484. 
1,345 | 13,367,519 | 28,440} 67,110 | 95,550 
a Be | 
South Australia— | 
Resident re 1,594 | 17,093,650 | 44,952 | 73,154 | 118,106 
Absentee .. e 312} 300,544.| 2039]  1,296| 3,335 
1,906 | 17,394,194 + 46,991 | 74,450 | 121,441 
Western Anstralia— 
Resident 545 6,462,642 | 23,064 | 23,667 46,731 
Absentee 1,035 413,548 | 2.029 | 900 | 2,929 
1,580 | 6,876,190 | 25,093 | 24,567 | 49,660 
J | 
Tasmania— 
Resident .. ws 448 | 5,091,749 7,819 24,404 32,223 
Absentee 323 257,561 | 476 891 |. 1,367 
= | 
771 5,349,310 8,295 25,295 33,590 
Grand Total— | | 
Resident ap 14,149 | 195,758,078 | 741,656 | 1,179,806 | 1,921,462 
Absentee 3,479 4,283,379 | 32,504 | 16,902 | 49,406 
ge | 
| 17,628 200,041,457 | 774,160 | 1,970,868 
| 


The foregoing table relates to the assessments for the latest year in regard to which 
figures are available. In addition to this, a further table is appended shewing the actual 
amounts received by the Treasury for six years. The yield of the tax has been 
remarkably constant since 1914-15. 


COMMONWEALTH LAND TAX COLLECTIONS IN EACH STATE, 1913-14 TO 1918-19, 


State. 1913-14. 1914-15. 1915-16. 1916-17. 1917-18. 1918-19, 
ie £ £ ice lec £ 
New South Wales | 661,344 | 865,791 | 925,055 | 921,974 | 889,164 | 822,880 
Victoria (a) 669,724 | 751,870 760,205 | 822,946 | 844,872 | 885,084 
Queensland 84,054 107,891 | 100,588 | 143,317) 149,989 | 141,121 
South Australia 113,373 | 133,522 | 154,689 | 150,670 | 145,852 | 153,789 
Western Australia | 51,233 | 55,983 | 61,485 | 47,365 58,743 | 64,378 
Tasmania 30,108 | 38,639 | 38,414 | 35,680 | 35,159 | 41,918 
Total 1,609,836 | 1,953,696 | 2,040,436 | 2,121,952 | 2,123,779 |2,109,170 


(a) Including Central Office. 
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7. Details of Postal Revenue, 1913-14 to 1918-19.—Particulars concerning the 
postal revenue of the Commonwealth for each of the financial years from 1913-14 to 
1918-19 are contained in the following table :— 

COMMONWEALTH POSTAL REVENUE, 1913-14 TO 1918-19. 


Particulars. | 1013-14. | 1914-15. | 1915-16. | 1916-17. | 1917-18. 1918-19. 
— L~< — a a : | 
£ £ “e “2 £ £ 
Private boxes and | 
bags .. ar 27,744 | 29,995 30,743 33,239 | 34,926 | 35,672 
Commission— | 


Money orders and 


postal notes .. | 134,834 129,760 137,355 127,775 129,651 | 133,955 
Telegraphs ye 834,316 878,238 893,904 950,842 | 1,032,318 |1,103,664 
Telephones ve 996,047 | 1,099,417 | 1,220,855 | 1,549,961 | 1,731,149 |1,876,928 
Postage -. | 2,391,424 | 2,338,489 | 2,525,873) 2,614,542 | 2,625,262 |2,726,524 
Miscellaneous ae 126,942 118,643 244,866 222,158 208,884 | 233,779 


Total .. | 4,511,307 | 4,594,542 | 5,053,596 5,498,517 5,762,190 (6,110,522 


8. Railways. The Commonwealth Government is now responsible for four lines, 
the Kalgoorlie—Port Augusta, the Port Augusta—Oodnadatta, the Darwin—Katherine 
River, and the Capital Territory line. The appended table shews the amounts 
paid into the credit of the Consolidated Revenue Fund on account of each 
of these railways for the past six years. In the case of the Port Augusta—Oodnadatta 
Railway the amount is made up by fees, wharfage rates, etc. Under an arrangement 
which came into effect on Ist January, 1914, this line is worked by the South Australian 
Government, and the Commonwealth Government is to receive the profit, if any, on the 
working, or to pay the deficiency. Since 1914 there has always been a deficiency, which 
is met by a payment from the Commonwealth Government, and debited to the Northern 
Territory Account. 


COMMONWEALTH REVENUE FROM RAILWAYS FOR SIX YEARS. 


Railway. 1913-14. 1914-15. 1915-16. 1916-17. 1917-18. 1918-19. 
Kal lie-~Port A if ies | 4 8 . . | : : 
algoorlie—Port Augusta 647 147,889 271,510 271,388 164,203 5 
Port Augusta-Oodnadatta 946 | 7,641 2368 1.379 voo7| si 
Darwin—Katherine River 18,034 | 21,082 29,150 | 32,605 35,172 | 45,725 
Capital Territory rae a 1,002 1,040 592 705 "407 
Total ws 23,627 | 177,614 304,068 | 305,964 201,107 | 196,988 


It will be noticed that there was a substantial fall in the receipts of the Kalgoorlie— 
Port Augusta Railway in 1917-18, due to the reduction in freight receipts. In 1915-16 
and 1916-17 large amounts were credited to working receipts for the carriage of con- 
structional material. The completion of the line in 1917-18 closed this source of revenue. 


9. Commonwealth Steamships. The Commonwealth Government announced, about 
the end of June, 1916, that, owing to the difficulty of obtaining tonnage, and to increasing 
freight charges, it had purchased fifteen steamers to insure to producers, as far as possible 
the transport of their produce, The price given was rather more than £2,000 000, 
the capital cost brought forward from 30th June, 1917, being £2,080,656. The profits 
for the year 1916-17 amounted to £327,336, and for the year 1917-18 to £576,164, a total 
of £903,500. Out of this amount the sum of £880,000 was transferred from the Trust 
Account to Consolidated Revenue in 1917-18, under the approval of the Treasurer. The 
Consolidated Revenue benefited further in 1918-19, the surplus earnings being £1,015,762. 
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10. Detained Enemy Vessels. This is an item which first appeared in the Common- 
wealth accounts in 1914-15. For the first two years it appeared in the receipts of the 
Navy, but since 1916-17 it has ranked as a Separate account. The great increases in 
1916-17 and 1917-18 are due to higher freight charges, while the fall in 1918-19 is due to 
the fact that gross receipts were paid into the Consolidated Revenue in 1917-18, and 
net receipts in 1918-19. 


11. Other Public Works and Services.—The most important items in 1917-18 were 
** Profit on sale of rabbit skins ” £301,000, and “ Profit on charter of vessels ”’ £166,790, 
In 1918-19 they were “ Profit under Wool Tops Agreement ” £141,008, and “ Profit on 
charter of vessels *’ £15,000. 


12. Interest, Discount, etc.—The most important investments of the Commonwealth 
Government from which interest is derived are—Loans to States, General Trust Funds, 
Loans to the London Market, Fixed Deposits with the Commonwealth and other Banks, 
and certain advances and overdrafts. In 1918-19, the main receipts from this source 
were—Interest on Loans and Advances to States £876,605 ; Interest on Bank Deposits, 
£202,674 ; and Interest on Commonwealth Ships during construction, £106,113. 


13. Coinage-—The Commonwealth Revenue under this head is derived from profit 
on coin issued, and for 1918-19 was made up of £116,060 for silver and £9,574 for bronze. 
The great fall in revenue from this source during recent years is due to the unprecedented 
rise in the price of silver, which has reduced the profits on seignorage to a very modest 
figure. 


14. Defence.—The income from this source (which is derived from both Defence 
and Navy Offices) is mainly derived from sales of material and stores supplied, forfeitures 
fines, costs, etc. In 1918-19, £166,652 was contributed by the Defence Department, 
and £96,134 by the Navy Office. 


15. Patents, etc.—This heading includes Patents, Trade Marks, Copyrights, and 
Designs, the administration of which has been exclusively a Commonwealth concern 
for a very long time. The revenue has been very regular during the period under review 
at a figure somewhat in excess of £20,000 annually. In 1918-19, £18,175 was obtained 
from Patents, and £5,448 from Trade Marks, Copyright and Designs. 


16. Miscelianeous.—This includes several items which are either small in themselves, 
or not included under separate headings as they are virtually non-recurring. Thus in 
1916-17 there was a large item of £431,690 which was paid into Revenue under the opera- 
tion of the Sugar Purchase Act of 1915. In 1917-18, it had fallen to £20,390, and in 
1918-19 to £6,547. There is also an item which may, or may not, appear regularly, viz., 
Unexpended balance of London Account, which in 1917-18 amounted to £186,149, and 
in 1918-19 to £185,746. No other item calls for any special remark. 


(C) Expenditure. 


1. Nature of Commonwealth Expenditure.—The disbursements by the Commonwealth 
Government of the revenue collected by it fell naturally, under the “ book-keeping ’’* 
system, into three classes, viz. :— 

(a) Expenditure on transferred services. 
(6) Expenditure on new services. 
(c) Payment to States of surplus revenue. 


Of these three, only the first two were actual expenditure, the last being merely a 
transfer, the actual expenditure being incurred by the States. In accordance with the 
provisions of the Constitution, the expenditure on transferred services was, under the 
‘* book-keeping ” system, debited to the several States in respect of which such expenditure 
was incurred, while the expenditure on new services was distributed per capita. Surplus 
Commonwealth revenue was paid to the States monthly. During the earlier years of 
Federation, viz., until the end of the year 1903-4, new works, etc., for transterred depart- 
ments were treated as transferred expenditure, and were charged to the States on whose 
behalf the expenditure had been incurred. In subsequent years all such expenditure 


* For an exposition of the ‘‘ book-keeping system” see Commonwealth Year Book No. 6, p. 780, 


+ 
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was regarded as expenditure on new services, and was distributed amongst the States 
per capita. Under the new system of keeping the accounts there is no further debiting 
of expenditure to the several States. 


2. Total Expenditure.—The expenditure by the Commonwealth Government during 
the period 1913-14 to 1918-19 is shewn in the following table :— 


COMMONWEALTH EXPENDITURE, 1913-14 TO 1918-19.(a) 


1913-14. 1914-15. 1915-16. 1916-17. 1917-18. 1918-19. 


3 £ ate L £ 


| & 
15,458,776 | 16,056,023 24,415,221 | 27,797,015 | 30,499,494 38,262,585 


— 
| 
Commonwealth. . | 
| 


(a) Including balance paid into Trust Funds, but excluding subsidies to States, 

The largely increased expenditure of recent years is due partly to Old-age and Invalid 
Pensions, partly to fleet construction, and partly to such public works as the Trans- 
Australian Railway, Federal Capital, ete. In 1914-15 an additional amount of £14,471,118 
was spent, made up of £14,100,000 war loan from the Imperial Government, and £371,118 
Treasury Bills in aid of revenue. In 1915-16 the expenditure included £3,000,000 set i 
aside for the purposes of Pensions in subsequent years, and this item came to £2,077,427 
in 1916-17, £3,925,820 in 19]7-18, and £3,476,478 in 1918-19. These 
amounts paid into Trust Funds, but exclude subsidy to States. 


totals include 


— 


3. Expenditure per Head.—Particulars concerning the Commonwealth expenditure . 
per head are furnished hereunder :— 


COMMONWEALTH EXPENDITURE PER HEAD OF POPULATION, 1913-14 TO 1918-19. 


1913-14. 1914-15. 1915-16. 1916-17. 1917-18. 


1918-19. 


d. 
Commonwealth... 3 3 5 


4. New Works, etc.—As previously mentioned, the Commonwealth expenditure on 
new works, etc., for transferred departments was, prior to 1904—5, included under the 
head of “ transferred ” expenditure, but in that and subsequent years up to 1909-10 was 
treated as “ other” expenditure, and debited to the States per capita. Particulars of 


the expenditure on new works, etc., during the last six ; years are given in the following 
table :— . 


COMMONWEALTH EXPENDITURE ON NEW WORKS BOR SIX YEARS, 
1914 TO 1919. 
os rae ar ers eae wire Ye | 
Be Z. $s ze Ey 
gs] ¢ | 8¢ Ga . 13.) B| bal ge |] se 
re = os Wl gs of Ez B oft os 2 = : 
d3| 3 #e | 88 | 8&2 | #6 | 8 | BBS) BE | Se 3 
HS a Ho AS m= aa a,| asa] we Ee | Ps 
£ £ £ £ £ £ z g Keel ik 

1914 | 1,079,940 | 56,014 | 1,121,632 | 266,124 | 50,653 | 1,637 cial 2,576,000 
1915 | 1,520,684 | 66,338 | ‘831,828 | 217,784 | 30,647 | 6,396 a »  a2,673,939 
1916 1,040,082 133,976 644,134 168,698 50,598 | 2,547| | a ‘3 2,940,835 

5785, : 590, (b) | 2,085 | 120,591 | 293,836 | 1, "288, 
1918 | ‘245501 |109/164 | 233/255 8 (0) |as77| 27°718 oa i88 Stee 
1919 97,018 | 38,542 | 239,643 | (b) (b) | 609 22156 7,688| 405,656 


(a) Including £262 for Attorney-General’s Department. 


(b) Merged into other Departments, 
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It will be seen that the Commonwealth expenditure from Consolidated Revenue 
on new works during the years 1913-14 to 1916-17 was of considerable magnitude. 
This was largely due to expenditure on fleet construction, which was supplemented in 
1916-17 by large payments on account of works and railways which had formerly been 
charged to loan funds. 


5. Cost of Departments, etc.—Arranged in such a manner as to shew under each 
Department the expenditure on behalf of that Department, the cost of the several 
branches of the Commonwealth service for the years 1913-14 to 1918-19 was as follows :— 


COST OF COMMONWEALTH DEPARTMENTS, ETC., 1913-14 TO 1918-19. 


| | 


| | 
Departments, etc. | 1913-14. | 1914-15. | 1915-16. 1916-17. 1917-18. 1918-19. 
| | | | 
- - iF ie ; és 

| £ £ £ | £ £ £ 
Governor-General Coe 17,815 24,750 | 23,535 25,279 26,893 23,875 
Parliament .. om | 243,163 | 340,605 | 263,397 344,060 237,464 245,713 
Prime Minister | 82,847 56,642 60,790 155,797 234,568 231,173 
External Affairs Si 678,974 595,178 840,199 ites oe ee 
Attorney-General Al 82,442 78,466 86,164 94,195 96,930 94,686 
Home Affairs Bar 152,299 440,932 592,251 5? oe Se 
Treasury (b) .. -. | 2,787,034 2,527,833 3,817,851 1,545,923 2,902,578 1,222,580 
Trade and Customs .. | 730,458 551,318 589,121 648,147 715,129 817,505 
Defence oe -. | 2,950,722 2,904,869 1,512,540 | 1,544,775 1,283,063 1,392,859 
Navy on = oS = 1,552,318 1,514,961 1,551,258 1,663,888 
Postmaster-General | 5,157,022 | 5,221,274 | 5,358,371 5,288,998 5,349,994 5,449,722 
Home and Territories | | ate | ar; 484,274 468,701 489,163 
Works and Railways .. | ae | =O | se 886,661 672,893 683,874 
All other Expenditure (¢)| 2,576,000 3,314,156 9,718,684 | 15,263,945 16,960,023] 25,947,547 

| | : 

Total .. | 15,458,776 16,056,023 | 24,415,221 27,797,015 30,499,494) 38,262,585 


(a) Beclaive ‘of £14,471,118 spent from loans in aid of Revenue. (b) For an explanation of the 
varying amounts in the expenditure on the Treasury see footnote to the table on page 768. (c) For 
details see table on page 771. 


r) 


The heading “all other expenditure” includes War Services since 1914-15. More 
detailed reference to the items included under the above general heads is furnished in 
the succeeding paragraphs, and attention is particularly directed to the table giving 
detailed information concerning the items composing “all other expenditure” on page 
770. 

6. Governor-General.—tIn section 3 of the Constitution it is enacted that, until 
the Commonwealth Parliament otherwise provides, there shall be payable out of the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund for the salary of the Governor-General an annual sum of 
ten thousand pounds, and a proviso is made that the salary of the Governor-General 
shall not be altered during his continuance in office. The total expenditure in connexion 
with the Governor-General and establishment for the six years 1913-14 to 1918-19 
is as follows :— 


EXPENDITURE, GOVERNOR-GENERAL AND ESTABLISHMENT, 
1913-14 TO 1918-19. 


| ; } 
Details. 1913-14. | 1914-15. | 1915-16. | 1916-17. | 1917-18. | 1918-19. 
| | 


£ £ & £ £ £ 


Salary ne 56 my 10,000 | 10,000 | 10,000 | 10,000; 10,000) 10,000 

- ra’s Establishment 5,118 5,573 4,365 5,079} 6,351} ~ 4,390 

Porat : c - rie, Ee 2,697 9,177 | 9,170 | 10,200} 10,542) 9,485 
| | = be, 

Total. 50 | 17,815 | 24,750 | 23,535 | 25,279.) 26,893) 23,875 


(a) Represents official services outside the Governor-General’s personal interests, and carried out in 
the main at the instance of the Government. 

7. Parliament.—Under this head have been grouped all the items of expenditure 
connected with the Parliamentary government of the Commonwealth, including the 
salaries of the Ministers*and the allowances to senators and members of the House of 


= 
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Representatives. Details for the six years 1913-14 to 1918-19 are furnished in the 
table given hereunder :— : 
EXPENDITURE, COMMONWEALTH PARLIAMENT, 1913-14 TO 1918-19. 


Details. 1913-14, | 1914-15. | 1915-16. | 1916-17. | 1917-18. 1918-19. 
<n ay ae es ee | Tee £ £ 
Salaries of Ministers .. | 12,000 | 12,000 | 13,597 | 13,650 | 14,901 15,300 
Allowances to Senators & 21,004 | 18,979 | 21,000 | 20,866 | 20,854 20,760 


Allowances to Members of | 

House of Representatives 43,745 | 39,556 | 43,132 | 39,072 | 42,796 42,261 
Officers,staff,contingencies,etc., 36,703 36,347 | 37,746 | 36,771 | 39,583 37,584 
Repairs, maintenance, etc. .. 2,808 4,411 6,085 1,988 1,518 | 1,568 


Printing .. o3 nA 20,078 | 21,429 | 17,817 | 18,997 | 16,864 | 26,863 
Travelling expenses of Mem- | 

bers and others .. id 10,627 | 10,173 | 10,458 | 10,339 | 9,950 | 8,913 
Insurance are he 342 342 342 | 342 342 342 
Electoral Office .. re 11,716 | 49,815 | 49,5155 | 53,091 | 53,717 53,159 
Election expenses .. os 28,252 | 84,600 | 1,360 | 83,276 4,355 | 2,459 
Xeferendum 5h oe $e ie | 21,334 77 a | Ae 
Administration of Electoral Act 54,541 57,691 34,687 | 60,100 | 27,425 | 31,460 
Miscellaneous oe vm | wdgSee-) -DEe2 6,684 5,491 5,159 5,044 


.- | 243,163 | 340,605 | 263,397 | 344,060 | 237,464 | 245,713 


; Total 


In section 66 of the Constitution, provision is made that there shall be payable out 
of the Consolidated Revenue Fund of the Commonwealth, for the salaries of Ministers 
of State, an annual sum which, until Parliament otherwise provides, shall not exceed 
£12,000. This was modified in 1915-16, when the Minister of the Navy was given 
separate Cabinet rank. Allowances to senators and members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives are also provided for in the Constitution, section 48 of which specifies that 
until Parliament otherwise provides, each such allowance shall consist of £400 a year, 
reckoned from the day on which the member takes his seat. During the second session 
of the Commonwealth Parliament in 1907 the question of allowances to members came 
under consideration, and an Act was passed raising the annual allowance from £400 
to £600, such increase to date from lst July, 1907. During 1920, the salaries of members 
of both Houses were raised to £1,000 per annum. 


8. Prime Minister’s Department.—This was a new department created during the 
financial year 1911-12. In addition to the Prime Minister’s Office it includes the Audit 
Office taken from the Treasury, the Executive Council taken from the External Affairs 
Department, and the Public Service Commissioner’s Office taken from the Home Affairs 
Department. In 1916-17 it assumed control of the High Commissioner’s Office in 
London, which was detached from the old External Affairs Department when the latter 
was merged in the Home and Territories Department. The expenditure for the last 
six years is shewn in the following table :— 


EXPENDITURE, PRIME MINISTER'S DEPARTMENT, 1913-14 TO 1918-19. 


Details. 1913-14. | 1914-15, | 1915-16. 1916-17. | 1917-18. Tee 
ms £ 2 oe a £ 
Salaries, contingencies, ete... 8,961 | 11,087 | 11,906 | 21,691 | 25.764 33,328 
Executive Council... sielipee Sha 164 137 170 | ‘160 177 
pat Office ae -- | 12,167 | 11,943 | 12,574 | 16,726 | 18,480 25,486 
ent, repairs, etc. .. | 2,652 | 2,899] 3021 | 4678! 16 j | 
Public Service Commissioner's | : ie ae 
Office .. A -- | 22,303 | 23,255 | 21,252 | 22.149 | 99 
High Commissioner’s Office. . as a ae 31,518 52°16 57106 
Interest on Commonwealth ; , p 
Securities a are ye a ee 22,274. 
Sinking Fund on Common- | ; nani pep 
wealth Securities Se a ek sk 2,433 
Mail Service to Pacific Islands |. - - 17,073 anal on 
Miscellaneous Ae rh | acs hora 7,364 | 11,900 | 17,092 38,259 “27/905 
a r - 82,847 | 56,642 | 60,790 |155,797 234,568 | 231,173 
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The “ Miscellaneous ” vote for 1913-14 included two special grants: one for £16,635 
towards the expenses of the British Association for the Advancement of Science (which 
held its 1914 session in Australia), and one of £5,000 towards the relief of the Antarctic 
expedition under Dr. Mawson. The “Miscellaneous” vote for 1917-18 included a 
grant of £5,000 for the relief of sufferers from the cyclone in Queensland, and an item of 
£13,831 for the working expenses of the Port Pirie wharf. 


9. Home and Territories—Under this new department, created in the financial 
year 1916-17, is placed the bulk of the old External Affairs Department (after the removal 
of the London office), and the Census and Statistics, and Meteorological Offices, taken 
from the old Home Affairs Department. The Darwin-Katherine River Railway is 


administered by the Works and Railways Department. 


EXPENDITURE HOME AND TERRITORIES DEPARTMENT, 1916-17 TO 1918-19. 


Details. 1916-17. | 1917-18. 1918-19. 
£ 5 £ 

Chief Office 17,065 14,737 16,156 
Census and Statistics 18,505 15,013 16,248 
Meteorological Branch 27,499 25,971 28,209 
Papua 61,746 51,918 51,260 
Rents, repairs, oS 1,951 10,493 14,905, 
Northern Territory : 237,163 207,620 213,649 
Federal Capital Territory ae 23,382 24,142 
Norfolk Island .. 3,000 3,000 3,000 
Interest on Commonw realth Securities (a) 72,202 74,548 84,881 
Sinking Fund, Commonwealth Securities (a) 5,853 5,853 5,853 
Miscellaneous 39,290 36,166 30,860 

Total 484,274 468,701 489,163 


(a) Includes Northern Territory and Port Augusta Railway. 


10. Attorney-General’s Department.—The extra expenditure connected with this 
Department of late years has been caused in large measure by the extension of 


the Federal High Court. 
hereunder :— 


Details for the six years 1913-14 to 1918-19 are furnished 


EXPENDITURE, ATTORNEY-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT, 1913-14 TO 1918-19, 
Details. 1913-14. | 1914-15. | 1915-16. | 1916-17. | 1917-18. | 1918-19, 
& 8 £ sg £ £ 
Attorney-General’s Office 6,302 5,852 10,457 13,880 10,189 11,510 
Crown Solicitor’s Office Ae 7,565 8,371 | 10,078 | 10,766 | 11,255 12,943 
Salaries of Justices of ee 
Court .. 21,500 | 21,175 | 21,500 | 21,500 | 21,500 21,500 
High Court expenses 11,209 9,862 9,947 | 10,280 9,852 8,837 
“Court of Conciliation Ae 
Arbitration 6,450 3,586 8,637 | 11,068 7,900 6,242 
Rent, repairs, etc. 3,733 4,755 3,412 3,217 9,414 4,839 
Patents, Trade Marks, oem 24,439 | 23,485 | 20,579 | 21,856 19,253 23,875 
Miscellaneous A 1,244 1,380 1,554 1,628 7,567 4,940 
Total .. 82,442 | 78,466 | 86,164 | 94,195 | 96,930 | 94,686 


11. Works and Railways Department.—The great extension of Commonwealth 
Works and Railways led, in 1916-17, to the separation of these functions from the old 


Home Affairs Department and the constitution of a separate office. 


This 


new office 


also administers those Railways which were formerly under the control of the old External 
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Affairs Department. The expenditure for the three years of its existence is as 
follows :— 


EXPENDITURE, WORKS AND RAILWAYS DEPARTMENT, 1916-17 TO 1918-19. 


Details 1916-17. | 1917-18. 1918-19. 
4 | 
£ s S 

Chief Office Fe a as 6 40,558 31,162 36,594 

md a . 29 Ke 999 “9 or > 
Kalgoorlie—Port Augusta Railway if 302,550 | 232,726 237,204 
Port Augusta—Oodnadatta Railway, and sake} - . wie 
Northern Territory Railways .. ae 312,906 1 72,637 162,077 
Interest on Transferred Properties as 404 403 a 403 
Interest on Commonwealth Securities ats 198,406 208,811 226,083 
Sinking Fund on Commonwealth Securities. . 11,957 |} 11,957 11,957 
Rent, repairs, etc. “ ~~ an 14,635 2,953 2,957 
Miscellaneous .. *% om nae 5,245 12,244 6,599 
Total A *- ee 886,661 | 672,893 | 683,874 


12. Treasurer’s Department.—The sub-departments under the control of the 
Commonwealth Treasurer are the Treasury, the Pensions Department, and 
the Taxation Office. The Audit Office was transferred to the Prime Minister’s Depart- 
ment in 1911-12. Details of the expenditure of this Department for the last six years 
are given in the following table :— 


EXPENDITURE, TREASURER’S DEPARTMENT, 1913-14 TO 1918-19, 
— z : s s 
Details. } 1913-14. 1914-15. 1915-16. 1916-17. 1917-18. | 1918-19. 
| - 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
Treasury .. 4 22.696 | 26,291 26,996 37,993 | 29,391 32,072 
Taxation Office . 80,775 82,296 133,495 | 198,967 281,523 | 311,330 


Old-age Pensions Office | 44,942 46,421 42,796 52,214 53,391 | 61,406 
Maternity Allowance | 


Maintenance of persons 


} 
in charitable insti- 


Office” .. ee 10,124 | 12,267 11,334 13,268} 12,280 11,209 
Coinage... - 9,588 | 1,763 | 16,584 | 28,728} 30,481 | 18,411 
Rent, repairs, ete... 6,294 6,654 | 17,103 | 15,487 | 20,491 | 18-715 
Invalid and Old-age | 

| = 
Maternity Allowance 674,990 | 694,275 | 659,745 662,030 | 634,428 620,080 


Pensions (a) -- | 1,881,794 | 1,479,963 bared 453,344 | 1,781,564 
| 


| 
tutions .. es 14,236 27,630 | 31,831 34,653 39,060 | 55,760 
Interest on Common- | 
wealth Securities .. 6,150 | L253 l4 19,833 | 12,273 
Sinking Fund on Com- 
monwealth Securities | 19,385 36,479 | ae coms cw es ‘ 
Miscellaneous a | L6:080 | 112,541 | 18,187 29,411 7,696 93,597 


Total 


2,787,034 | 2,527,833 |3,817,851 1,545,923 |2,902,578 | 1,222,580 


(4) In addition, the following amounts were Spent from Trust Funds :—in 1913- 
1914-15, £1,224,347 ; in 1915-16, nil; in 1916-17, £3,000,000 ; 
£3,879,241, 


14, £697,471 ; in 
in 1917-18, £2,077,427; and in 1918-19, 


The fluctuations in the expenditure on this De 
in the method of payment of the Invalid and Old-ag 
note. The “‘ Miscellaneous’ vote for 1914-1] 


£100,000, and that for 1918— 
Fund accounts. 


partment are due to the variations 
© Pensions, as explained in the foot- 
5 included the special Belgian grant of 
19 included £78,344, temporary credits under certain Trust 


13. Trade and Customs.—Under this head have been includ 
all the sub-departments under the control of the Minister of Trad 
as the amounts payable as sugar and other bo 
therewith. The administration of Patents, 


ed the expenditure of 
e and Customs, as well 
unties and the expenses in connexion 
Trade Marks, and Copyright is now entrusted 


: 
> 
» 
{ 
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to the Attorney-General’s Department. The fluctuations in the total expenditure of 
this Department in recent years have been mainly due to variations in the amount payable 
in respect of sugar bounties. Particulars for the six years 1913-14 to 1918-19 are given 
in the following table :-— 


Details. | 1913-14. | 1914-15. | 1915-16. | 1916-17. | 1917-18. | 1918-19. 
1 cs od 4 ee eee Ce se 

Chief Office. . ar 14,429 16,240 | 15,986 | 19,223 21,849 | 29,404 
Customs (ordinary) .. | 341,116 | 354,205 | 323,309 _ 344,303 | 339,698 350,253 
Fisheries .. etal 7,443 4,447 492 | 170 224 96 
Analyst .. | 3445 3,441 | 3,576 4,440 3,498 4,804 
Audit (proportion) .. 8,144 7,427 | 6,722 | 5,786 4.525 4,617 
Quarantine - 44,063 32,057 | 38,804 46,251 50,748 | 150,820 
Pensions and retiring | 

allowances =a 13,318 16,041 | 14,524 16,215 | 16,545 | 17,213 
Rents, repairs, etc. .. 14,872 15,448 | 21,067 19,103 20,945 18,066, 
Sugar and other boun- | | 

ties e! ae 163,548 28,290 | 6,767 3,169 15,418 | 30,460 
Iron bonus ee) DLs 15,072 22200 ot as = 
Inter-State Commission 10,380 13,192 10,231 | 10,096 11,903 12,007 
Lighthouses oy Ae | 86,524 | 128,767 | 133,837 137,364 
Interest on transferred | | 

properties -- | 49,350 29,556 30,125 | 29,933 79,294 43,951 


Interest on Common- | 


wealth Securities .. ~ a3 A | as 726 2,200 
Miscellaneous | 8,544 15,902 | 6,529 9,237 15,919 16,250 
Total _.. | 730,458 | 551,318 | 589,121 | 648,147 | 715,129 | 817,505 


The rise in expenditure on quarantine and lighthouses in recent years has counter- 
acted the abolition of the sugar bounty, and caused the expenditure on this Department 
to return to the level of 1913-14. 


14. Defence.—The Commonwealth expenditure in connection with Defence, which 
in 1901-2 amounted to £861,218, had by 1918-19 grown to £1,392,859. The bulk of the 
immense war expenditure is provided for out of loan. Particulars for the six years 
1913-14 to 1918-19 are as follows :— 


EXPENDITURE, DEFENCE, 1913-14 TO 1918-19. 


" ] | 
Details. | 1913-14. 1914-15. 1915-16. | 1916-17. | 1917-18. | 1918-19. 
| oe £ £ Ate Baus £ 
Chief Office .. | 86,191 88,233 46,44) 49,267 50,163 47,143 
Military -- | 1,547,921 \ 2.337 686 { 1,273,885 | 1,311,481 | 1,052,848 | 1,153,036 
Naval ce 979,554 peers (a) (a) | (a) (a) 
Audit (propor- | wrk 
oa ae 1,362 2,398 5,486 Ly.) 2548s 8,407 
Pensions and | 
retiring al- | a ; | : | a 
lowances .. | 1,103 | 1,427 363 191 | 380 | 5( 
Rents, repairs, | rn 
cee ae 70,471 | 79,665 716,744 68,314 54,599 53,484 
Interest on | 
transferred | | 
properties.. | 94,859 | 177,740 88,519 | 88,512 | 88,490 | 92,289 
Interest on | 
Common- | 
wealth ae 
Securities .. if | 79,243 es mee 1,839 aa 
Miscellaneous 169,261 138,477 21,102 15,893 | 13,196 32,20 
Total .. | 2,950,722 2,904,869 | 1,512,540 | 1,544,775 | 1,283,063 | 1,392,859 


(a) Now a separate Department. 
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The “Miscellaneous” vote for 1914-15 included £50,366 for the purchase of foodstuffs 
for other countries ; £36,489, as interest on a loan from the Imperial Government ; and 
£21,062 for Prize Courts. The Miscellaneous vote for 1913-14 included £81,181 paid 
into Trust Funds. 


15. Navy Office.—During the financial year 1915-16, the Navy Office, owing to its 
increasing importance, was separated from the Defence Department and constituted an 
independent Department. Appended is the expenditure for the last four years, under 
similar headings to those of the Defence Department :— 


EXPENDITURE, NAVY DEPARTMENT, 1915-16 TO 1918-19. 


Details. | 1915-16. 1916-17. 1917-18. 1918-19. 
z al > 4 £ 

Chief Office ! a 39,170 40,747 39,176 39,689 
Naval .. ae .. | 1,444,521 1,401,659 | 1,426,988 | 1,506,897 
Audit (proportion) .. se 1,165 1,272 1,017 iar gOS 
Pensions and retiring allowances | 899 899 899 1,012 
Rents, repairs, ete. oe 17,402 15,969 19,079 | 25,738 
Interest on transferred pro- 

perties .. te ae 39,920 41,058 41,058 | 44,410 
Interest on Commonwealth 

Securities om ts 2,270 4,381 16,995 42,523 
Sinking Fund, Commonwealth | 

Securities ate ne 40 | 40 | 40 40 
Miscellaneous ee es 6,930 8,936 6,006 | 1,868 

= —— — SS eeeEeEeEe——eEeEeEeEeeeee a — = = _ _ 
Total - .. | 1,552,818 | 1,514,961 1,551,258 1,663,888 


16. Postal.—The expenditure of this Department has remained almost constant in 
the six years under review, the increase being less than £300,000. Full details are given 
in the table hereunder. 


_ EXPENDITURE, POSTAL DEPARTMENT, 1913-14 TO 1918-19. 


Details. | 1918-14. 1914-15. 1915-16. 1916-17. 1917-18. 1918-19. 
| 
£ £ gt -e0} eee 
Chief Office os 22,506 23,606 21,400 | 22,821 21,960 | 23,189 
Postal Department 
(ordinary) .. |4,752,652 | 4,809,672 |4,904,839 | 4,853,886 |4,920,251 | 5,015,429 
Audit (proportion) .. | 3,340 | 3,955 3,670 2,981 2,635 2,888 
Pensions and retiring | } 
allowances cs 48,400 48,073 53,358 55,877 59,174 | 64,720 
Rents, repairs, etc. .. 88,884 84,044 92,083 67,494 60,070 | 60,756 
Interest on transferred 
properties .- | 217,730 | 217,640 | 217,625 | 217,602 | 212,227 | 210,908 
Interest on Common- 
wealth Securities .. 5,735 20,007 33,619 40,539 42,150 46,420 
Sinking Fund on Com- | 
monwealth Securities a s8 16,271 16,271 16,271 16,271 
Miscellaneous 5 17,776 14,277 15,506 11,527 15,256 | 9,141 
Total -» |5,157,022 | 5,221,274 |5,358,371 | 5,288,998 |5,349,994 | 5,449,722 


17. Miscellaneous.—In addition to the foregoing there are certain items which do 
not come under any of the heads enumerated. They consist in the main of war services, 
expenditure on new works which has already been treated in detail on page 764, and 
sums carried forward in respect of pensions in subsequent years. The particulars for 
the six years, 1914-19, are given in detail in the next table. 


' 


wwe 
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ALL OTHER EXPENDITURE, 1913-14 TO 1918-19. 
Details. | 1913-14. 1914-15. 1915-16, | 1916-17. | 1917-18. 1918-19. 
eee tn oy cea enn mee 
New Works 2,576,000 |2,673,939 |2,940,835 | 4,288,747] 622,203 405,656 
War Services (a) a 640,217 |3,777,849 | 8,421,654/11,863,250 | 21,255,104 
Carried forward in re- 
spect of pensions .. | he ssi8 '3,000,000 | 2,077,427, 3,925,820) 3,476,478 
Interest—State Loans | | | | 
Act . Ma ae ie 105,000| 548,750 810,312 
Miscellaneous Si + | SITs lal | ba 
Total 2,576,000 | 3,314,156 | 9,718,684 15,263,945 16,960,023 25,947,547 


(a) For details see second table appended to next paragraph. 


18. Cost of the War.—A substantial amount of the cost of the war has been paid 
out of consolidated revenue in the last two years under the heading ‘‘ War Services.” 
The expenditure on the war from revenue has already been dealt with in the previous table, 
but a further table is here presented shewing the total expenditure from the different 
funds during the four years for which the war lasted up to 1917-18, and including also 
1918-19, which contained the last four months of war approximately, and the first eight 
months of peace. 


COST OF WAR SERVICES TO COMMONWEALTH, 1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


From Consolidated From War Loan 


near Revenue. | Fund. | Total. 
Es | =| 
£ £ s 
1914-15 640,217 | 14,471,118 | 15,111,335 
1915-16 3,777,849 37,423,568 | 41,201,417 
1916-17 8,421,654 63, 114227 a 61,535,891 
1917-18 11,863,25] 55,095,109 | 66,958,360 
1918-19 21,255,101 62,192,889 83,447,990 
Total 45,958,072 222,296,921 , | 268,254,993 


The expenditure in 1919-20, which will be mainly incidental to Repatriation, has 
been estimated at £77,233,625, of which £24,899,046 will come from Revenue, and 


£52,334,579 from Loan Funds. 


from Loan are given in the 


subjoined tables. 


Full details of the war expenditure from Revenue and 


WAR SERVICES EXPENDITURE FROM REVENUE, ies 15 TO pdb 19. 


Heading. 191415. | 1915-16. 1916-17. | 1917-18. 1918-19. 
5 33 £ £ £ 
Special Appropriations— 
Interest, Commonwealth 
Loans : 2,738,673 | 4,574,817 7,709,771 
Interest, Imperial Loans 2,082,258 | 2,477,288 2,377,690 
Sinking Fund, Common- 
wealth Loans fe 689,384 515,781 955,303 
Sinking Fund, Imperial 
Loans 477,743 245,410 245,410 
Annual Votes— 
Defence 640,217 | 3,005,994 550,377 532 310 
Navy sis 771,855 686,701 ah 272,608 
Treasury Ate 1,186,488 | 3,043,046 8,373,696 
ie Minister's s De art- 
ce q an 999,198 8,194 
Trade and Customs 10,030 7,179 9,238 
Repatriation 1,300,044 
Works and Railways 2,837 
Total 640,217 | 3,777,849 | 8,421,654 [11,863,251 | 21,255,101 


~I 
i! 
lo 
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The extremely large vote debited to the Treasury in 1918-19 includes £3,430,000, 
which represents two years’ interest to the Imperial Government for the maintenance 
of troops, and £4,827,368 spent on War Pensions. The total vote for the latter purpose 
was £5,000,000, and the balance of £172,632 was paid into Trust Funds. 


WAR EXPENDITURE FROM WAR LOAN FUND. 


Department. 1914-15. 1915-16. 1916-17. 1917-18. 1918-19. 
£ £ £ £ z 

Defence os .. 14,471,118 31,938,863 | 47,116,871 52,877,295 | 49,434,567 
Navy .. = fe ue 5,093,530 3,324,181 569,888 | 7,194,345 
Treasury B3 2 x mn 386,743 | 1,128,907 5,314,153 
Trade and Customs x oe 391,175 111,822 | 12,778 39,141 
Prime Minister .. ce 2 ae |. 2,083,483 | 420,759 120,863 
Home and Territories a “2 ve 91,137 85,482 4,458 
Repatriation Sr as = te 5 os 85,362 

Total rs .. |14,471,118 (37,423,568 53,114,237 55,095,109 | 62,192,889 


(D) Subsidy Paid to States. 

1. Payments to the Several States.—In the following table are furnished particulars 
relative to the amounts actually paid to the several States on account of each of the 
financial years 1913-14 to 1918-19 :— 

COMMONWEALTH SUBSIDY PAID TO STATES, 1913-14 TO 1918-19. 
ae : i selene! Bode 


State. |} 1913-14. 1914-15. 1915-16. 1916-17. 1917-18. | 1918-19. 
3 | £ = 2 | = | £ 
New South Wales 2,248,241 | 2,287,295 | 2,297,872 | 2,286,913 | 2,317,783) 2,380,139 
Victoria -- | 1,733,229 | 1,757,894 | 1,743,467 | 1,722,409 | 1,739,481) 1,764,239 
Queensland -- | 810,274 | 831,486 | 836,743 823,771 845,913) 856,300 
South Australia .. 540,113 |. 542,715 | 540,649 531,340 | 535,808 549,593 


Western Australia § 613,606 | 606,900 591,064 569,982 | 561,129) 556,505 
(a) Tasmania 247,536 | 247,485 | 247,200 246,004 | 250,260) 257,557 
| | | | 


mae | , . a | r 
(a) Total 6,192,999 | 6,273,775 | 6,256,995 | 6,180,419 | 6,250,374, 6,364,333 


| 
| 
| “t 7 a) 7 a4 ~ mal | 
(a) Not including special grant of £90,000 to Tasmania. 

The normal rate of increase was checked in 1914-15 owing to the departure of the 
troops, and in 1915-16 four of the States, from this cause, shewed a decrease. This was 
still more marked in 1916-17, but, owing to the return of soldiers, increases were 
manifested in 1917-18 and 1918-19. The amounts allotted to Tasmania are exclusive 
of the instalments of the special payment. 

The amounts of subsidy given in the preceding table are based upon an annual pay- 
ment of £1 5s. per capita, with a special concession to Western Australia, This 
follows the provisions of the ‘“ Commonwealth Surplus Revenue Act” which was 
passed in 1910 and came into effect upon Ist July, for a period of ten years, after which 
it became subject to revision. This period expired on 30th June, 1920, and it is now 
possible for Parliament to extend the Act for a further period, or to make new financial 
provisions for a Commonwealth subsidy to the States. The matter was discussed at a 
meeting of Commonwealth and State Ministers held in January, 1919, at Melbourne. 
The Commonwealth Treasurer of the day (Mr. Watt) made the following tentative proposal 
as the basis of a new arrangement :—In 1920-21 the States were to receive 22s. 6d. per 
capita, and in each succeeding year an amount diminishing by 2s, 6d. per head until 
1925-26, when they would receive 10s. per head, after which the arrangement would 
come up for further revision. The Conference, however, adjourned without coming to a 


decision. It was subsequently announced that the matter would come up for decision 
at the forthcoming Federal Convention. 


oa 


ay 
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§ 3. Trust Fund and Miscellaneous. 


1. Trust Accounts.—The Trust Fund credit balance on 30th June, 1919, amounted 
to £75,058,977, as compared with £71,189,698 for the corresponding date in the year 
ending 30th June, 1918. These enormous amounts are due mainly to the Australian 
Notes Account referred to in detail in para. 3 hereunder. Other large items are ‘‘ London 
Liabilities ” and ‘‘ Invalid and Old-age Pensions.” Details concerning the most important 
trust accounts contributing to this amount are as follows :— 


COMMONWEALTH TRUST FUND, 30th JUNE, 1919. 


malanes at || Balance at 


Trust Accounts. 30th June, Trust Accounts. 30th June, 
1919. 1919, 
= = 

Debts due to Enemy oe a 4,539 | Port Augusta Railway nS Fund.. 48,016 
Public Trustee oe : oye 19,976 || Loans Sinking Fund us 1,974,037 
General Average Deposits .. a aren War Savings Certificates, Interest 
Defence Clothing Material .. ae 297,022 || Account 350,929 
Small Arms Ammunition .. ae 32 22457 || Commonwealth Government Steamers, 
Small Arms én ee a 20,241 || Earnings and Expenses .. 5 22,212 
Unclaimed Pay... os ia 16,900 || || Detained Enemy Vessels .. oe 61,695 
Naval Dockyard .. ae ar 2,702 |, Williamstown Dockyard .. Aa 1,537 
Deferred Naval Pay ys es 285,184| Australian Metal Company a 2,198 
War Contributions 3 A 2,588 || Norfolk Island Account ae axe 10,137 
Money Order oe ae 794,500 || Northern Territory 56 a 17,787 
International Postal Order .. ne 847 || Commonwealth Railways .. a 73, 616 
Zuiore_aeeperal. Government af 2,056,338 || Other Trust Moneys i 395,843 
Insurance : ae 6 622,105 || War Loan Securities—repurchase A 107,422 
Pensions .. 2 oe Ss 3,663,308 || Repatriation oe Ad ae 172,407 
London Liabilities ae we 3,087,702 | Miscellaneous ie Ss ne 61,927 
Australian Notes Account .. -- 60,475,123 | 


Northern Territory Sinking Fund .. 75,970 Total At o> | 10,008,007 


. Distribution.—The amounts to credit of Trust Fund in the several States on 30th 
eae 1919, were as follows:—New South Wales, £2,034,028 ; Victoria, £71,353,860 ; 
Queensland, £680,639; South Austratia, £466,044; Western Australia, £273,364; and 
Tasmania, £251,042. 


3. Australian Notes Account.—After the passage of the Australian Notes Act, 
Australian notes began to appear in circulation in December, 1910. Tor the first half 
of the calendar year 1911, they circulated side by side with bank notes and Queensland 
Treasury notes. After 30th June, 1911, the penal clauses of the Notes Act came into 
operation, and the banks and the Queensland Government began to withdraw their 
notes from active circulation. By the end of the year the process was virtually complete. 
On 30th June, 1919, the notes issued and unredeemed amounted to £55,401,727. Against 
this there was a reserve in gold coin of £24,232,622 or 43.74 per cent., and other assets, 
of which the most important were investments in Government Stock and fixed deposits, 
totalling £36,100,941 and returning an annual income of about £1,400,000. 


The position, according to a Treasury return issued at the end of July, 1920, was 
as follows :— 


COMMONWEALTH NOTES ISSUED AND UNREDEEMED AT 28th JULY, 1920. 


£ 
10s. i a Bes iF ‘A 2,237,739 
£1 ay re in - .. 14,349,143 
£5 a . ‘a A - 8,812,290 
£10 x ey i = a 4,132,850 > 
£20 ‘s 4. - ee rs 684,460 
£50 “ i # o am 1,551,350 
£100 Sf - 3 ir ie 1,684,100 
£1,000 es - £ 4 .. 23,990,000 


£57,441,932 
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The amount of the gold reserve was £23,651,100, representing 41.17 per cent. of the 


liability. 
The subject is discussed at some length in Section xx1., Sub-section 2, Banking. 


4. Advances by Commonwealth Government to States.—Reference has been 
made in the previous paragraph to the investments constituting the assets of the Aus- 
tralian Notes Account. A large proportion has been advanced to the respective State 
Governments for short periods, sometimes as low as one year. This is an interesting 
departure in Australian Public Finance, and in view of the financial relations thus brought 
about between the Commonwealth and State Governments, the following table is 
appended, giving full particulars of the investments of £36,100,941, to which reference 
has already been made :— 


AUSTRALIAN NOTES ACCOUNT.—PARTICULARS OF INVESTMENT AS AT 
30th JUNE, 1919. 


ateof | Date of Annual 
Investment. Amount, | t ealieg Maturtte, Som atten 
LF % £ 
Commonwealth Inscribed Stock -« | 3,830,000 34 1962-1972 134,050 
Commonwealth War Loan Stock a 63,640 4} 1925 2,864 
Commonwealth Treasury Bills . . .- | 3,650,501 4 (a) 146,020 
State GOVERNMENT SECURITIES— 
New South Wales Stock 2 Ts 800,000 3} 1919 30,000 
New South Wales Treasury Bills .. | 7,400,000 4h (b) 305,250 
Victorian Debentures (face value, 
£800,000) ae a ts 784,000 3h 1921 28,000 
Victorian Debentures a .. | 3,900,000 4h (d) 160,875 
Victorian Government Securities 150,000 5} =. 7,875 
Queensland Government Securities  .. 800,000 5} ae «2,000 
South Australian Treasury Bills .. | 2,600,000 | 42 (b) 107,250 
Western Australian Stock .. x 590,000 | 3} 1926 22,125 
Western Australian Treasury Bills .. 3,100,000) 4% (5) 127,875 
Tasmanian Stock .. ae ss 460,000 3} 1921 17,250 
Tasmanian Treasury Bills .. | 1,000,000 4h (b) | 41,250 
Fixep Drrosits— 
Sundry Banks hs fa ... | 6,972,800 | 3 to4$ | 1916-17 | not avail- 
able 
Total ~ .» |36,100,941 & an not avail- 
able 


(a) Not fixed. (b) Treasury Bills with currency of two years from date of loan instalment. 


In the financial year 1913-14 the Commonwealth Government called in as far as 
possible its outstanding advances to the State Governments. The money lent on fixed 
deposit was taken up as the term expired ; and furthermore, the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment, requiring additional money for the expenditure on public works, ete., induced some 
of the State Governments to discount a portion of their securities held by the Common- 
wealth. The money thus obtained was spent in the purchase of further Commonwealth 
Inscribed Stock, thus increasing the Loan Fund, to which reference is made in the next 
section. On the outbreak of war the Commonwealth Government agreed to lend to 
the States (Queensland standing out of the arrangement) the sum of £18,000,000 for the 
purpose of maintaining the expenditure on public works. The bulk of the money, lent 
to the States from the Note Account, was advanced in pursuance of that undertaking, 
and carried interest at 4} per cent. 


5. London Flotations on behalf of States—Act No. 17 of 1916 authorised the 
Treasurer to borrow £8,940,000 in the United Kingdom, and Act No. 16 of 1917 to raise 
£8,000,000, and to lend the amount to the several States, other than that of New South 


Wales, and, pending the borrowing of the money, to advance the amounts set forth in - 


= 


oe 
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the Acts out of loans made by the Government of the United Kingdom to the Common- 
wealth. In pursuance of these Acts, £16,750,000 was distributed to the States up to 
30th June, 1919 The money was allocated to the States as follows :— 


COMMONWEALTH LOANS RAISED IN LONDON ON BEHALF OF STATES 
AS AT 30th JUNE, 1919. 


State. £ 

Victoria... eS » .. .. | 1,954,000 
Queensland .. Bn ae Ae A 5,462,500 
South Australia | 4,116,000 
Western Australia at ae ae 4,150,500 
Tasmania .. ats Be ee ts | 1,067,000 
_——— 

Total its ae 2 | 16,750,000 


In addition to these amounts the Commonwealth Government had advanced as at 
30th June, 1919, the sum of £1,087,136 to the States for the purpose of settling returned 
soldiers on the land. This sum was allocated as follows :—New South Wales, £20,000 ; 
Victoria, £738,791 ; Queensland, £254,036; Western Australia, £53,934; and Tasmania, 
£20,375. In addition, New South Wales was advanced £15,109, and Victoria £1,160 
for the construction of silos for wheat storage. 


6. Surplus Reyenue.—Until the end of 1906-7, the whole balance of the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund was paid to the States. From 1907-8, and until the abolition of the 
book-keeping provisions of the Constitution, the States received only three-fourths of the 
net Customs and Excise Revenue, and the balance of the Consolidated Revenue Fund 
was transferred to the Invalid and Old-age Pensions Trust Account, and the Naval Defence 
Trust Account, to provide for expenditure in subsequent years. The surplus existing on 
30th June, 1919, is to be used for the payment of Invalid and Old-age Pensions, and 
War Pensions. A statement of surpluses and deficiencies for the past six years is hereto 
appended. 


COMMONWEALTH SURPLUS REVENUE, 1913-14 TO 1918-19. 


| Accumulated 
Year. | Surplus. Deficiency. Surplus at end 
of Year. 
£ = £ £ 

1913-14 .. Ly = +5 fs | 1,418,958 1,224,347 
1914-15 .. he i Pe # 1,224,347 -| er 
1915-16 =. - A .. | 3,000,000 be 3,000,000 
1916-17 .. ws i. if ie | 922,573 2,077,427 
19V7-18).. 2%, oe .. | 1,848,393 " 3,925,820 
1918-19 .. ie 402,763 3,523,057 


§ 4. Commonwealth Public Debt. 


Although it was not until 1915 that the Federal Government appeared before the 
public as a direct borrower, there had been a Commonwealth Public Debt for many years. 
Tt now includes several items, such as the balance of the debt taken over from South 
Australia, the money owing to the States for transferred properties, the Commonwealth 
General Loan Fund, the loans for military purposes, etc. In view of the large expansion 
of the Public Debt, and its present importance in Commonwealth public finance, the 
different items are treated seriatim in the sub-sections that follow. 


1. Loans Taken Over from South Australia——The first portions of the debt were 
contracted at the beginning of 1911, when the Commonwealth assumed responsibility for 
the administration and the liabilities of the Northern Territory and the Port Augusta- 
Oodnadatta Railway. At 30th June, 1911, the debt on account of the former was 
£3,657,836, and on account of the latter, £2,274,486—a total of £5,932,322. As the 
securities fall in they are redeemed by the Commonwealth Government, the money 
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required being taken from the Loan Fund, which was created for this purpose, amongst 
others. This item is thus a constantly diminishing one, and on 30th June, 1919, stood 
at £4,192,111, of which’ £2,433,108 was on account of the Northern Territory, and 
£1,759,003 on account of the railway. 


2. Loan Fund for Public Works, etc.—Up to 1911 the Commonwealth Government | 


had met its Public Works expenditure out of Revenue. In that year, however, the 
Commonwealth being faced with the heavy prospective cost of the Transcontinental 
Railway and the Federal Capital Territory, it was decided to initiate a Loan Fund 
similar to those of the States. The flotation of this Fund was greatly assisted by the fact 
that the Treasury at this time held a large quantity of gold, principally on behalf of the 
Australian Notes Account, at that time only just inaugurated. Up to 30th June, 1914, 
the money required for loan expenditure was taken mainly from this account at 3} per 
cent., and inscribed stock of an equivalent value created. Since the outbreak of war the 
creation of inscribed stock has ceased, the money required for the Loan Fund being obtained 
by the issue of Treasury Bills. The relation between the magnitude of the Loan Fund 
and the expenditure therefrom is shewn for the last six years in the following table :— 


SECURITIES CONSTITUTING COMMONWEALTH LOAN FUND FOR WORKS, ETC., 
AND EXPENDITURE THEREFROM, 1914 TO 1919. 


Commonwealth Loan Fund. Total 
Expenditure | Expenditure 


| 
Year ended | = SS = : > eae Unexpended 
30h Jane | Inscribed Treasury Total | "sbtn Jane et Balance. 

| Stock, | Bills. Receipts. ’ 30th June. 

£ | = 3 £ £ s - 

1914 on 4,100,000 | fe 4,100,000 | 2,155,261 4,003,763 | 96.237 
1915 es 4,580,000 | 1,578,202 6,158,202 | 2,154,439 | 6,158,202 | we 
LONG Roe 4,580,000 4,437,543 | 9,017,543 | 2,859,341 9,017,543 | 
1917 .- | 4,580,000 4,437,543 9,017,543 | ~é | 9,017,543 | 
1918 ss 4,580, 000 | 6,240,990 | 10,820,990 | 1,803,447 | 10,820,990 | 
1919 =F | 4,580, meet 7,670,881 | | 12,260, S81 1,429, =. | 12, am, 881 | 


In addition to the securities enumerated in the slants table, £371,118 worth of 
Treasury Bills were issued in 1914-15 in aid of Revenue. They were repaid by the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund in 1916-17. 

The preceding table gives the total expenditure. The details of the expenditure 
for six years are as follows :— 


COMMONWEALTH LOAN EXPENDITURE, DETAILS, — ‘TO 1919. 


Particulars. 1913-14, | 1914-15. | 1915-16. 1916-17. “1917- 18, | 1918-19. 
fe sel hee 
| £ £ £ £ & £ 
Railways Construction—Trans-Austra- } 
lian Rail- | 
way (1,346,040 1,670,459 1,646,953 | ay 410,596 156,187 
Northern Terri- : | 
tory 126,529 94,392 | 126,592 | 42,178 226 
Loan Redemption—Oodnadatta Railway) 135,627 | 15,077 923 | * 5 i 
Northern Teeciay ip ae | 400,000 | 339,408 
Papua—Railways and wharves 685 13,042 12,829 is F J 
Posts and Telegraphs—Purchase ot | | 
land . | 42,598 | 84,500 92,712 He 2,811 1,621 
gece aig ot | 
; conduits .. 258,407 | 178,142 | 271,211 ea 67,375 116,760 
Acquisition of Land—London (a) |. | 64,887 | 19,274 | 113;744 ». | 693991] 46,120 
Perth, Western 
- oe tre me oe de x oy | 24,347 ns 
ederal Territory, 180,488 36,770 | 127,537 7 0) 
er ee ete. ; Dockyards, 3 ata sed 
ockatoo Island ; Naval Bases, etc. is 42,782 66,840 © ve 440,2' 
Fleet Construction and Naval Bases, * a : % +s SEB e0F Pe 
Miscellaneous a i iy an ee iat a 299,849 2737481 
Total .. ie .» |2,155,261 |2,154,438 |2,859,341 | (b) .. 1,803,447} 1,429,891 


( «) Including cost of erection of buildings, (6) There were no transactions in this Fund for 1916-1 
except the cancelling of £371,118 Treasury Chi already referred to. (c) Credited by repayment. if 
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See pp. 784, 802. 


EXPLANATION OF GRAPH.—The base of each small square represents an interval of one year, while 
the vertical height represents £10,000,000 in the case of the Commonwealth (Federal) and states 
Debts the scale for which is on the left hand side, and £20,600,000 for Commonwealth and States 
combined the scale for which is on the right hand. The Commonwealth (Federal) debt commenced in 


the year 1911. 
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See pp. 756, 788. 


EXPLANATION OF GRAPHS.—The base of each small square represents an interval of one year, while 
the vertical height represents £5,000,000. The zero lines in each case are marked thus “0.” 
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TAXATION.—COMMONWEALTH AND STATES, 1901-2 TO 1918-19, 
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EXPLANATION OF GRAPH.—The base of each small square represents an interval of one year. 
the two scales on the left-hand the outer one is that for the Commonwealth and States combined, the 
vertical height of each square representing £2,000,000 and the inner one that for the Commonwealth 
(Federal), the vertical height representing £1,000,000. The scale on the right-hand is that for the States 
and the vertical height of each small square represents £100,000. 
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INTEREST ON PUBLIC DEBT.—COMMONWEALTH AND STATES, 1900-1 TO 1918-19, 


EXPLANATION OF GRAPH.—-The base of each small square represents an interval of one year while 
the vertical height represents £500,000 in the case of the Commonwealth (Federal) and States, the scale 
for which is on the leit-hand side and £1,000,000 in the case of the Commonwealth and States combined 
for which the scale is on the right-hand side. 
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The main items in the “ Miscellaneous” for 1917-18 were £200,000 capital required 
for the “ Plant and Stores Suspense Account” established by the Commonwealth 
Railways Act 1917, and £52,410 for an Acetate of Lime Factory. In 1918-19 the only 
large item in “Miscellaneous” was £55,760 payable as a contribution under the River 
Murray Waters Act 1915. The expenses of interest and sinking fund are allocated among 
the different departments which have benefited, as follows :— ‘ 


LIABILITIES OF DIFFERENT DEPARTMENTS WITH REGARD TO LOAN FUND, 


1918-19. 
| Interest on |SinkingFund.| Interest on 
Department. Inscribed | Inscribed Treasury | Total. 
| Stock. Stock. Bills. 
| £ Seat £ £ 
Prime Minister she Bc SA Pe LIs034 Fl 2,433 8,747 28,214 
Home and Territories a pen) 40,974 5.803) = 43.907 90,734 
Defence .. bee a a Ss | a? 5,917 5,917 
Navy <5 ois are ote 28 40 42,495 42,563 
Trade and Customs. . Ste Simi ae sr 2,200 2,200 
Works and Railways ne .. | 83,697 11,957 | 142,386 238,040 
Postmaster-General ee ie 18,567 | 16,271 27,853 62,691 
Total i .. | 160,300 | 36,554 | 273,505 | 470,359 


3. Properties Transferred from States.—At the time of Federation, when the Com- 
monwealth took over the control of a great many departments which had previously been 
administered by the States, a large amount of property was handed over to the Common- 
wealth Government. This consisted mainly of Post Offices, Customs Houses, Defence 
works, and other buildings necessary to the effective working of the transferred depart- 
ments. In the early days of the “ Braddon Clause,” when the Federal Government 
was spending less than its statutory proportion of the Customs revenue, the question 
of suitable compensation to the States did not become acute; but, when the “ Braddon 
Clause? was replaced by another arrangement between Commonwealth and States, 
much less favourable to the latter, the time had evidently come to put matters on a 
more definite footing. In the Commonwealth accounts of the last nine years, certain 
amounts (independent entirely of the subsidy) have been paid to the States as “* Interest 
on Transferred Properties.” These amounts have been substantially based upon a 
valuation made by the old Home Affairs Department, with the following result :— 


ORIGINAL VALUATION OF TRANSFERRED PROPERTIES. 


| 


Department. 
ie | Post: ti | Trade and : Home | ; 
Gane. | Defence. Customs. Affairs. | Total. 

£ £ £ £ & 
New South Wales esoo solo 1,182,003 154,009 1,320 3,674,648 
Victoria Py .. | 1,832,862 805,389 190,657 1,266 | 2,330,174 
Queensland an es 925,628 386,802 202,082 7,356 | 1,521,868 
South Australia .. oo 842,281 161,140 28,486 815 1,032,722 
Western Australia ee 600,895 64,842 37,714 835 704,286 
Tasmania Es a5 214,906 121,490 48,212 143 384,751 
Total | ae .. | 6,253,888 | 2,721,666 661,160 11,735 | 9,648,449 


0.6644.—24 
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Since the valuation some transfers and retransfers have been made. The estimated 
value of the transferred properties for the last six years is given in the table in 
sub-section 7 hereinafter. 


4. War Loan from the Imperial Government.—On the outbreak of the European 
war in 1914, the Commonwealth Government contracted a loan from the Imperial Govern- 
ment for the purpose of finaricing the large military expenditure which was seen to be 
inevitable. At first, the arrangement was that the Imperial Government should advance 
the sum of £18,000,000 in twelve monthly instalments of £1,500,000 each. It was soon 
found, however, that this would be insufficient, and consequently the Imperial Govern- 
ment made a fresh advance of £6,500,000, also to be paid in monthly instalments. 
A third loan of £25,000,000 was subsequently contracted for, of which £12,000,000 was 
received by 30th June, 1916, and £11,000,000 in 1916-17. The total capital debt thus 
created up to 30th June, 1919, is set out in the following table :— 


CAPITAL DEBT TO IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT ON ACCOUNT OF WAR LOANS, 
30th JUNE, 1919. 


Imperial Loans—Capital Debt created up to 
30th June, 1919. 


Authority. = = = a 
Issues, 3}%. Issues, 44%.) Issues, 5%. Total. 
“3 a 5 = 
War Loan Act 1914—£18,000,000 .» | 1,263,158 (11,500,000 | 5,757,540 | 18,520,698 
War Loan Act No. 2 1915—£6,500,000 * — 6,885,656 | 6,885,656 


War Loan Act (United Kingdom) No. 2 
1916—£25,000,000 (a) of a c “< |23,675,705 | 23,675,705 


1,263,158 11,500,000 36,318,901 49,082,059 


(a) Only £23,000,000 has been advanced. 


In addition to this capital indebtedness, a further sum of £37,139,000 is due to the 
British Government for the maintenance of Australian troops. 


5. Flotation of War Loans in Australia.—In addition to the advances from the 
Imperial Government, the Commonwealth Government has raised large amounts of 
money for the prosecution of the war, by direct application to the investing public of 
Australia. Acts No. 21 and No. 50 of 1915 authorised the Commonwealth to make 
application for £20,000,000 and £18,000,000 respectively, and in pursuance of these a 
loan of £5,000,000 was placed upon the market late in 1915, and a further amount of 
£10,000,000 early in 1916. These issues—unprecedented in Australian finance—were 
entirely successful, the latter being subscribed twice over, and the former more than 
two and a-half times. Both loans were issued at par, bore interest at 43 per cent., and 
were redeemable on 15th December, 1925. The expenses included a commission of two 
shillings per cent. to the Commonwealth Bank, commission to brokers at } per cent., and 
miscellaneous items such as printing. The total cost of flotation, however, was most 
moderate, amounting only to £86,103, or less than five shillings per cent. of the amount 
subscribed. The two Acts already mentioned were succeeded by a third, which authorised 
the Commonwealth Parliament to raise a further sum of £50,000,000. In pursuance of this 
a third issue was placed upon the market, closing on Ist August, 1916, and subsequently 
a fourth issue, closing on 8th February, 1917. It may be mentioned that whilst the 
expenses of flotation were small, the accrued interest was by no means negligible. Owing 
mainly to this, the net proceeds to the Federal Government only amounted to about 
98} per cent., consequently, when allowance is made for redemption at par, the 
Government pays about £4 14s. per cent. interest, instead of the nominal 4} per cent. 
In view, however, of the advancing rate of interest, this could not be called excessive. 
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A fifth Commonwealth War Loan, floated in November, 1917, realised £21,213,780, 
and a sixth loan, floated in April, 1918, realised £42,951,120. The sixth issue differed 
from the preceding ones in that it gave the investor the option of 44 per cent. free of 
income tax, or 5 per cent. subject to tax, the bulk of the money being invested in the 
former security. The fifth and sixth loans, moreover, are redeemable on 15th December, 
1927, thus to a large extent relieving the pressure on 1925 as year of maturity. 


A seventh loan was floated in September and October, 1918. It was entirely a 5 per 
cent. loan, was repayable in 1923 after a currency of 5 years, and realised £44,083,750. 
Full particulars of the respective issues are as follows :— 


PARTICULARS OF LOCAL AUSTRALIAN WAR LOANS, TO 30th JUNE, 1919. 


Expenses of 


Net proceeds of 


| 6th Issue. | | 


Heading. 1st Issue. lond Issue. 3rd Issue. 4th Issue.| 5th Issue. __ 7th Issue.| Total. 


cent, cent | 
: No. | No. No. No. No. | No. No. No. No. 
Number of Sub- } | 
scribers— | 
For Inscribed | 
tock cal 8,603) 12,450, 13,660) 13,666 9,882 17,781 8,549 16,303 100,894 
For Treasury | | | 
Bonds | 10,145 16,495 88,382 53,806 31,826) 72,526) 45,008} 226,891) 545,079 
| | os in ae 
Total .. 18,748 28,945 102,042) 67,472 41,708 90,307} 53,557) 243,194 645,973 


| | : Seti cuore al ale 


Amount Sub- | 

scribed— £ £ £ | £ nS £ cae ae s £ 
For Inscribed | | 

tock .- | 9,581,120 16,271,710)15,417,880 14,695,240 14,276,790 14,169,600/4,441,470)14,886,730)103,740,540 


For Treasury | 
Bonds” .. | 3,808,320) 5,383,970 8,169,770) 6,888,780) 6,936,990/22,157,780)/2,182,270/29,197,020) 84,724,900 
| { 


| = —: 


Total .. [13,389,440 21,655,680 23,587,650 21,584,020 21,213,780 36,327,380 6,623,740144,083,750'188,465,440 
42,951,120 


| | 


Accrued Interest} 221,502 324,169) 326,887, 254,071) 239,319) 423,589) 72,767) 361,010) 2,223,314 


Flotation 


35,451 50,652) 52,278) 45,795 53,317; 103,403) 18,854; 140,410 500,160 


Total deductions} 256,953) 374,821) 379,165) 299,866) 292,636) 526,992). 91,621) 501,420) 2,723,474 


Loan «. |13,132,487|/21,280,859 23,208, 485/21,284,154/20,921,144/35,800,388/6,532,119/43,582,330)185,741,966 
42,332,507 
aes No 
Amount required] 5,000,000)10,000,000| definite 18,000,000)20,000,000 40,000,000 40,000,000 
amount 
asked for. 


6. Total Commonwealth Public Debt.—Separate consideration has already been given 
to the items composing the Public Debt. The table appended to this sub-section shews 
the entire debt of the Commonwealth (apart from the States) at yearly intervals since 
1914. The liability on account ot the note issue is excluded, but the liability on 
account of the transferred properties has been included for the entire period. The 
Commonwealth Public Accounts first took cognizance of this item in 1913 although the 


debt had been incurred much earlier. 
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PUBLIC DEBT OF THE COMMONWEALTH AS AT 30th JUNE, 1914 TO 1919. 
Details. 1914. | 1915. | 1916. 1917. 1918. 1919. 
= a= =4(— ; : 
Balance of loans taken over | £ 2 | £ £ | a £ 
from South Australia— - | 
(2) On acertitory | 3,369,891 | 3,859,891 | 2,778,266 | 2,772,516 | 2,772,516 | 2,433,108 
m ser ptt at f | 1,935,431 | 1,920,354 | 1,806,132 | 1,759,003 | 1,759,003 | 1,759,003 
Talue ‘ies trans- . 
aes ge ran | 9 787,011 |10,777,161 | 10,781,797 | 10,789,739 | 11,202,515 | 11,202,619 
Amount of Commonwealth | 
se Lek Btouk | 4 100,000 | 4,580,000 | 4,580,000 | 4,580,000 | 4,580,000 | 4,580,000 
Treasury Bills ‘| 7D” | 1949/3190 | 4/808,661 | 4,437,543 | 6,240,990 | 7,670,881 
an are pa ming 14,842,105 | 36,774,269 47,774,269 | 49,082,059 | 49,082,059 
greenies * rags : ace _. | $4,965,430 80,242,510 |143,190,680 |184,437,870 
Accrued Deferred Pay, A.I.F. — 4,759,730 9,373,977 | 10,309,908 5,500,000 
Sg Meat Be tlgg ts 7,500,000 | 12,000,000 | 16,750,000 
Miscellaneous a 42°917,398 | 42,355,207 
Total _ 119,182,333 |37,428,830 |101,344,285 | 169,229,557 |284,055,069 |325,770,747 
Commonwealth Debt per ma | ee eee a 
capita 7 . | £31711) £711 6| £2013 5 | £3411 8] £57 0 8| £68 7 6 


\ | | ! 


It will be noticed that the amount of the Commonwealth Internal Loans does not 
quite agree with the totals of the first seven issues in the table on page 783. This is owing 
to the fact that stock to a considerable amount has been presented as payment of Estate 
Duty, and cancelled, the payments being accepted in accordance with the provisions 
of section 5 of the Commonwealth Inscribed Stock Act 1915. The amount of £184,437,870 
is the balance of the first seven issues. To this must be added £5,193,912 raised by the sale 
of War Savings Certificates, and £22,295 by the sale of War Savings Stamps. The item 
“* Miscellaneous ”’ is made up of the last two amounts and a sum of £37,139,000 due to the 
British Government for the maintenance of Australian troops. 


7. Place of Flotation—The loans taken over from South Australia, which 
constituted the first portion of the Federal Public Debt, included both London and 
Australian securities. The presence in the Treasury of a large holding of gold, and the 
moderate rate of interest ruling on gilt-edged securities, made the conditions in 1911, and 
for some little time afterwards, very favourable for the flotation of local loans. London 
securities were redeemed as they fell due, and replaced by the 34 per cent. stock of the 
Loan Fund. Consequently, up to 1914 the amount of the securities repayable in London 
fell steadily, and the amount repayable in Australia rose rapidly. In 1915, however, 
the military loan from the Imperial Government caused a sharp rise in the amount of the 
securities repayable in London, which was maintained in the two following years. 
This was, however, more than offset by the flotation of the local war loans. Appended 
is a table shewing particulars of the loans of the Commonwealth for six financial 
years which have been floated in London and Australia respectively. A separate column 
is reserved for the cost of the transferred properties, which, for obvious reasons, it is 
impossible to allocate :— 


COMMONWEALTH PUBLIC DEBT.—LONDON AND AUSTRALIAN FLOTATIONS, 
1914 TO 1919. 


ieee = —— = 


Payable in— Value of 
Year ended 30th June— |————_——_ Transferred Total. 
4 Properties. 
London, Australia. 

ra £ re ny 
1914 3,510,921 | 5,884,401 9,787,011 19,182,333 
1915 18,337,949 8,313,720 10,777,161 37,428,830 
1916 40,063,440 50,499,048 10,781,797 101,344,285 
1917 58,426,312 100,013,506 10,789,739 169,229,557 
1918 102,579, 102 170,273,452 11,202,515 284,055,069 
1919 106,123,102 208,445,026 11,202,619 325,770,747 
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8. Rates of Interest—When the first debt was taken over from South Australia it 
consisted in the main of a mass of securities varying from 3 per cent. to 4 per cent., the 
average rate of interest for the first year being £3 12s. 4d. For the first three years the 
increase in the debt was due almost entirely to the expansion of the 34 per cent. stock of 
the Loan Fund, and as a consequence the average rate of interest fell steadily, until on 
30th June, 1914, it stood at £3 1ls. 10d. Then came the loans for military purposes, 
and the fall in the average rate was ultimately converted into a rise which is likely to be 
maintained, since there is not likely to be any further borrowing for some time at a rate 
of less than 5 per cent. In fact, the influence of the heavy borrowing of the last four 
years at high rates is already reflected in the average rate of interest, which rose during 
that period by more than 1] per cent. It is notoriously difficult to forecast the future 
of the rate of interest, but the influence of the large Imperial War Loans on gilt-edged 
securities has been so far-reaching, that in all probability during the next decade the 
average rate of interest on the Federal Public Debt will rise continuously. 


The accompanying table gives full particulars concerning the interest for the six 
financial years ended 30th June, 1919 :— 


RATES OF INTEREST ON COMMONWEALTH PUBLIC DEBT, 1914 TO 1919. 


Year ended 30th June— 


Rates of Interest. ———-— : ‘ . 
— SS Sn eo a es 1918. 1919. 


% £ £ £ fa £ £ 
Not bearing | : 
4,759,730 | 9,373,977 


| 
interest .. ae | ae | ie we 
3 i. 35,612 | 35,612 35,063 | 35,063 35,063 35,063 
34 =~... |14,058,768 |30,371,023 | 16,796,712 | 16,804,654 17,217,430] 17,217,534 
£3/12/3 748,404 | 748,404 720,411 | 720,411 720,411 720,411 
3% =... : | 1,798,383 | 1,798,383 1,399,758 | 1,394,008 1,394,008} 1,054,600 
4 . | 2,541,166 | 4,475,408 | 7,156,070 | 6,647,823 8,451,270] 9,881,161 
42 <6 | nic 56,076,541 101,353,621 200,261,846] 192,766,897 
5. | 14,400,000 | 25,400,000 43,975,041) 87,345,081 
5} | 4,000,000 4,000,000} 4,000,000 
52 |- 3,500,000 8,000,000} 12,750,000 


Tota] .. {19,182,333 (37,428,830 |101,344,285 169,229,557 284,055,069) 325,770,747 


Average rate | | 
of interest .. | £3/11/10 | £3/11/6 | £4/2/10 4/4/8 | £4/10/9 | £4/12/2 
| 


A table is appended shewing the amounts payable as interest on the Commonwealth 
Public Debt as at 30th June in the years 1914-19 inclusive. The rapid increase is due 
not only to the great expansion of the War Loan Fund, but also to the high rate of 
interest on recent loans. 


AMOUNT OF INTEREST PAYABLE ON COMMONWEALTH PUBLIC DEBT AS AT 


30th JUNE— 

Year. ‘ £ 

1914 of ees ae 50 689,247 
1915 ae ae ae as 1,337,546 
1916 ie Sa ce aie 4,196,404 
1917 ee ie oi ay 7,166,105 
1918 ae os Se oa 12,879,793 
1919 fe 56 me ae 15,017,497 


9. Dates of Maturity.—A table is appended giving the dates of maturity of the 
several portions of the Commonwealth debt. The Commonwealth Government has 
refrained from issuing interminable stock, although as regards about one-fifth of the 
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debt no definite date of maturity had been assigned on 30th June, 1918. It will be 
noticed that about £200,000,000 falls due in the space of four years, 1923-27, the bulk of 
this being represented by the balance of the first seven internal loans. 


DUE DATES OF THE COMMONWEALTH PUBLIC DEBT OUTSTANDING ON 
30th JUNE, 1919.(a) 


Due Dates. Amounts. Due Dates. Amounts. Due Dates. | Amounts. 
| | en Half a 
| 
= = | 2 

1920 “ff 176,714 || 1926 f 66,801 | 1939 .. | 860,291 
1921 ai 47,100 1927 .. |76,126,565 || 1945 .. | 11,500,000 
1922 .. | 4,000,125 || 1928 .. | 1,263,158 || 1947 a | 36,318,901 
1923 » .. [43,381,370 1930 ae 750,950 || 1972 = 4,580,000 
1924 .. | 1,553,952 || 1935 - 40,063 Indefinite | 66,783,620 
1925 .. |77,694,380 || 1936 bh 626,757 | 


Total .. (325,770,747 


(a) Those loans in the case of which the Government has the option of redemption during a specified 
period have been in each case classified according to the latest date of maturity. 


On pages 777 and 778 will be found a series of graphs illustrating the rise in the 
revenue, public debf, and taxation of the Commonwealth and States since 1902, the year 
1901—2 being the first complete financial year since Federation. 
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SECTION XX. 


STATE FINANCE. 
§ 1. General. 


1. Functions of State Governments.—In any comparison of the finances of the several 
States due recognition must be made of the actual functions assumed by the respective 
Governments, and of the local conditions and requirements in each case. Direct 
comparisons of public expenditure are thus rendered difficult, owing to the fact that 
functions which in one State are assumed by the Central Government are in another 
State relegated to local governing bodies, and further by the fact that costly developmental 
work may, under certain conditions, be not only economically justifiable, but may be 
an essential of progress, whilst parsimonious expenditure may be a serious economic 
blunder. A large expenditure may, therefore, be an indication either of gross extravagance 
and bad economy on the one hand, or of healthy and vigorous progress and good 
economy on the other. 


Similarly, as regards revenue, imposts which in some States are levied by the Central 
Government, are in others considered as matters to be dealt with locally. Under these 
circumstances care is needed in instituting comparisons between the several States, 
and the particulars contained in this section should be read in connexion with those 
contained in the section dealing with Local Government. It should also be noted that 
in many ways the budgets of the Australian Governments differ materially from those of 
most European countries, owing to the inclusion therein of the revenue and expenditure 
of departments concerned in rendering public services, such for instance as railways, 
tramways, water supply, etc., which, in other countries are often left to private 


enterprise. 


2, Accounts of State Governments.—The various financial transactions of the States 
are in each case concerned with one or other of three Funds—the “ Consolidated Revenue 
Fund,” the “ Trust Funds,” and the “ Loan Funds.” All revenue collected by the State 
is placed to the credit of its Consolidated Revenue Fund, from which payments are made 
under the authority of an Annual Appropriation Act passed by the Legislature, or by a 
permanent appropriation under a special Act. The hypothecation of the revenue from a 
specific tax to the payment for some special service is not practised in Australia, all 
statutory appropriations ranking on an equality as charges on the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund. The Trust Funds comprise all moneys held in trust by the Government, and 
include such items as savings banks funds, sinking funds, insurance companies’ deposits, 
ete. The Loan Funds are credited with all loan moneys raised by the State, and debited 
with the expenditure therefrom for public works or other purposes. 


3. Inter-relation of Commonwealth and State Finance.—The principal alteration in 
State finance, brought about by Federation, has been that the States have transferred 
to the Commonwealth the large revenue received by the Customs and Postal Departments 
and have been relieved of the expenditure connected with these and the Defence 
tments, while, in their place, a new item of State revenue has been introduced, 
viz., the payment to the States of a Commonwealth subsidy. Provision for the 
taking over by the Commonwealth of certain of the public debts of the States is made 
in section 105 of the Constitution, and a proposed law extending this provision to the 
whole of the State indebtedness, which passed both Houses of the Federal Legislature by 
the statutory majority, was submitted to a referendum at the election in April, 1910, and 
received the requisite endorsement by the electorate. No action has as yet been taken, 
although the subject has, on more than one oceasion, been under discussion. 


Depar 
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§ 2. State Consolidated Revenue Funds. 


(A) Receipts. 
1. Sources of Revenue.—The principal sources of State revenue are :— 


(a) Taxation. ‘ ; A 

(b) The public works and services controlled by the State Governments. 
(c) Sale of and rental from Crown lands. 

(d) The Commonwealth subsidy. 

(e) Miscellaneous sources, comprising fines, fees, interest, etc. 


Of these sources, that yielding the largest revenue for the States as a whole is the 
group of public works and services, the principal contributor being the Government 
railways and tramways. Next in magnitude comes Taxation, followed in order by 
the Commonwealth Subsidy and Land Revenue. 


2. Amount Collected.—The following table furnishes particulars of the total amount 
of consolidated revenue received by the several States during the six years 1913-14 to 
1918-19 :— 


STATE REVENUE, 1913-14 TO 1918-19. 


Year. N.B,W. Victoria. Q'‘land. 8. Aust. W. Aust. Tasmania. All States. 
£ 2 “3 = pi - = 
1913-14 |18,298,625 |10,730,961 6,973,259 4,822,766 5,205,343 1,238,085 | 47,269,039 
1914-15 |18,928,551 |10,529,017 | 7,202,658 |3,973,310 |5,140,725 1,244,095 | 47,018,356 
1915-16 |19,629,442 11,470,875 7,706,365 4,356,967 5,356,978 1,376,493 | 49,897,120 
1916-17 |20,537,835 |11,813,879 | 7,880,893 (4,874,603 4,577,007 1,369,368 51,053,585 
1917-18 121,577,229 12,672,787 8,491,482 5,526,226 4,622,536 1,503,047 54,393,307 
1918-19 23,448,166 13,044,088 | 9,415,543 5,798,313 4,944,850 1,581,984 | 58,232,944 


The figures given in this table relate in each instance to the financial year ended 
30th June. 


During the five years from 30th June, 1914, to 30th June, 1919, the aggregate 
revenues of the States increased by no less a sum than £10,963,905, or about 24 per 
cent. Increases were in evidence in all the States except Western Australia, the largest 
being that of £5,149,541 in New South Wales. This general advance is the more notable 
since, during recent years, a much smaller amount has been received from the Common. 
wealth, in the way of subsidy, than was the case up to 1910. 


3. Revenue per Head.—Details concerning the revenue per head of population, 
collected in the several States of the Commonwealth during the six years 1913-14 to 
1918-19, are furnished in the table given hereunder. It will be seen that throughout 


the period Western Australia has collected by far the largest amount per head, and that 
Tasmania has collected the least. 


STATE REVENUE PER HEAD OF POPULATION, 1913-14 TO 1918-19. 


Year. N.S. W. Victoria. Q'land. S. Aust. W. Aust. Tasmania. All States. 

‘a : “ } = 

Se Oet B 8: del Mm aes a ee LS Gee yl Sut, Oe eet. 

1913-14 ..|91910'712 0 iO Ll 3 10 19 2 (16 4 8| Co ao sid AT 
1914-15 2. 0r"38 “Vy 7s 110° 22.10] 8 19 Wt |16 8" 3 | 6 8. oe LOS 
LOL6-16 72. (10510 14 een To ll 6 6/9 18 2416 1641 1-6 Leet 10 Se 
LOIG=-17 2. /11 2 Oat & ait 16 4/11 5 911416 5/617 0 10 9" 5 
1917-18 5. ll 69 67} 8 19 7 112) -@ <8 1218 Said eis ey ie Oo LE OG 
LOLS=19" v5) 12°88 i ee On sa: (LS 7 LL Ads eos 15 LOG WEI B ADL Tew 6 


ee 
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In all the States, during the period, with the exception of Western Australia, 
there has been a marked increase in the State revenue collections per head, the most 
noticeable advance being £2 19s. lld. in the case of Queensland. Western Australia 
throughout the period has led the other States, and in 1918-19 the revenue per head 
in that State exceeded the Commonwealth average by about 36 per cent. South 
Australia shewed a marked decline in 1914-15, due largely to a diminished revenue 
from public works and services, but has since recovered. 


4. Details for 1918—19.—Classifying the revenue of the several States in the manner 
indicated in § 2 (4) 1 above, particulars for the year 1918-19 are as follows :— 


DETAILS OF STATE REVENUE, 1918-19. 
Particulars. N.S.W. Victoria. | Q’land. S$. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania.| All States. 
= = = : Gon at oe ee et eee E -| el = 
£ £ £ Sea Set | Same £ 
Taxation .. .. | 4,083,990 | 2,744,946 | 2,772,269 | 1,185,451 | 629,061 555,537 | 11,971,254 
Public works and | | | } 
services .. 14,490,493 | 7,122,668 | 4,115,269 , 3,314,008 | 2,681,017 | 493,069 | 32,216,524 
Land as -. | 1,828,407 | 285,636 | 1,083,853 | 290,378 | 345,065 85,571 3,918,910 
Commonwealth sub- | 
sidy .. -. | 2,380,139 | 1,764,239 853,367 549,593 | 556,505 |(a) 347,557 6,451,400 
Miscellaneous aa 665,137 1,126,599 | 590,785 | 458,883 | 733,202 | 100,250 | 3,674,856 
Total .. 23,448,166 13,044,088 | 9,415,543 | 5,798,313 | 4,944,850 | 1,581,984 | 58,232,944 
| 


| 


(a) Including special grant of £90,000. 


It will be noted that the amounts returned under the heading “ Commonwealth 
subsidy ” do not always agree with those given in the chapter on Commonwealth 
Finance, page 772. ‘This arises from the fact that the State figures shew the amount 
for which credit was taken by the State during the financial year 1918-19, whilst the 
Commonwealth figures shew the amounts paid to State Treasurers on account of that 
financial year. 


5. Revenue per Head, 1918-19.—Particulars concerning the revenue per head of 
population in each State derived from the several sources enumerated in the preceding 
paragraph are given hereunder :— 


STATE REVENUE FROM VARIOUS SOURCES PER HEAD OF POPULATION, 1918-19. 


Particulars. N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust. Tasmania. All States, 
| | | 
> Ee = | = = 
gs. a a Do} Cas ds | oe be See Bie As £ s. d 
Taxation kek ae eet | Lets: +4 B10) 104) (21s 62 PEW SA DEMIS 4 eh asa é 
i orks and | ; | 
oe Sele Ql waa). 7. 518 6 th see ) | 8 iWon et vt NYS 3 6 8 1 
Land oa) Oris is |) 040 aint 3°) 0:18 1 |) Oe Bl Oak 7 
aes | | | 
Ree ee eet ot ree? | ot ah 8) i eh) a a8 4) 15 8 
Miscellaneous gata 2 alias 9| 017 0| 107; 26 9| 09 7 
| | te ave | 460 Eph kena | | 
Total es 12 3 o 5 Oe Aas te Zils 0 a has 15 6 7p oilale Gym alyls 4G} 


The magnitude of the revenue per head from public works and services in the case of 
Western Australia is mainly due to the fact that the number of miles of railway in that 
State is large compared with the population, while the revenue-earning power of the 


railways is also high. 


6. Relative Importance of Sources of Revenue.—The following table furnishes an 
indication of the relative importance of the different sources of revenue in the several 
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States, the figures given being the percentage which each item of revenue bears to the 
total for the State for the year 1918-19 :— 


PERCENTAGE OF ITEMS ON TOTAL STATE REVENUE, 1918-19. 


Particulars. N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. 8S. Aust. W. Aust.) Tas. | Siprin 
| 

/ , / o/ 

% % a 0 % 9 ) % /O 
Taxation 17.41 | 21.04 | 29.44 | 20.44 | 12.72 | 35.11 | 20.56 
Public works and s services .. | 61.80 | 54.60 | 43.71 | 57.15 | 54.22 | 31.17 55.33 
Land 7.80 2.19 | 11.51 5.01] 6.98 | 5.41 6.72 
Commonwealth subsidy 10.15 | 13.53 9.06} 9.50 | 31.25 | 21.97} 11.08 
Miscellaneous 2.84 8.64 6.28 7.90 | 14.83 6.34 | 6.31 

fe 

Total 108.00 |100.00 100.00 100.00 |100.00 |100.0) |100.00 


7. State Taxation.—(a) Details, 1918-19. Prior to the inauguration of Federation 
the principal source of revenue from taxation was the return from duties of Customs 
and Excise. At the present time the most productive form of State taxation is the 
income tax, which is now imposed in all the States (Western Australia, the last of the 
States to adopt this method of taxation, having passed the necessary legislation during 
the Parliamentary session of 1907). For 1918-19 probate and succession duties and 
stamp duties occupied second place. In addition to these a State land tax is now 
collected in all the States, license fees of various kinds are also collected in all the States, 
while a dividend tax is levied in Western Australia. The total revenue from taxation 
collected by the States during the year 1918-19 was £11,971,254, details of which are set 
forth in the table given hereunder :— 


STATE REVENUE FROM TAXATION, ‘1918- 19a 


land. | 8. 


| 
Aust. | 


“All States. 


Taxation. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’ Aust. | W. Tas. 
Prot ion duti 5 és B17 f P i : ‘. 
robate and succession duties 75,87: 18,194 221,729 40,829] 64,410 
Other stamp duties . | 687,304 | gas'818 ‘} 387, 742 |{ 973'180 | 112°104 96,949 f| 9»701,584 
Land tax : . | 2,800 | 324,232 | 578,253 | 154,621 34,182| 86,705 | 1,180,793 
Income tax 2,355,243 | 928,210 |1,677,835 | 542,007 (a)359,623 | 261,028 | 6,123,446 
Licenses .. | 167,359 179, 338 85, ‘054 28,706 40,324) 14,452 515,233 
Other taxation 295,409 | 11,154 | 43,885 | 25,258 42,499! 31,993 | 450,198 
| _ = 
Total F 4, 083,990 |» ,744,946 i.rr.20 1,185, 451 629,061, 555,537 11,971,254 


(b) Summary, 1913-14 to 1918-19. 


~ (a) Includes £1 33,062 dividend tax. 


The total amount raised by means of taxation 


by the several State Governments during the six years 1913-14 to 1918-19 is given in the 
following table :— 


STATE REVENUE FROM TAXATION, 1913-14 TO 1918-19. 


1913-14 .. 
1914-15 .. 
1915-16 .. 


1916-17 . 


1917-18 .. 
1918-19 .. 


NSW. 


£ 
2,330,005 
2,955,670 
3,117,221 
3,629,404 
3,860,501 
4,083,990 


Victoria. 


Q’land. 


£ 
887,798 
954,457 
1,455,358 
1,564,044 
1,761,232 
2,772,269 


8. Aust. 


£ 
730,640 
588,690 
701,511 
726,645 
1,016,887 


1,185,451 


| W. Aust. | Tas. All States. 
2 = £ 
386,104 | 371,413 | 6,304,836 
371,960 | 367,577 | 7,000,395 
407,997 | 384,820 | 8,141,746 
402,336 | 438,632 | 8,998,077 
449,457 | 533,383 | 9,932,183 
629,061 | 555,537 |11,971,254 


ee 


—S—————————E 
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During the period between 30th June, 1914, and 30th June, 1919, the aggregate 
State revenue from taxation increased by about 90 per cent., the increase varying 
considerably in the several States. The remarkable increase of the last five years in 
New South Wales is due principally to the broadening of the basis of the State Income 
Tax, and increased receipts from Stamp Duties. Queensland collected a land tax for 
the first time in 1915-16, and substantially increased the income tax in 1918-19. 
Tasmania imposed in 1917-18 a super tax on incomes, and a tax on motor vehicles. The 
total increase in State taxation for the year 1918-19 amounted to £2,039,071, or more 
than 20 per cent. 


The revenue from State taxation per head of population, collected in the several 
States during each of the years 1913-14 to 1918-19, was as follows :— 


STATE TAXATION PER HEAD, 1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


{ 


Year. N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania. |All States. 
i | | | 

Coe) 2 3.do Lk 3d hoe, ato esd, Wore Sand, 

1913-14 MO Oe 2 ole Gl See ee Le Os LOSE aor ll 
1914-15 1 Spleens oe G Sele SOM ele) Omen Onlelerr sim: 
1915-16 LSet a aoe ee OL Te 5S Sel Se ele chee O) 
1916-17 LaLa ae 2 8 LS: Say Gels ey Sly ake Ty to) 
1917-18 aie Om eee ee Ge Tale Ol Sls feo eo Gi) eames 
1918-19 See salts aes SLO Zals 2/2 0 2/218 Pe fe 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Taking the States as a whole, the State taxation increased by 21s. 8d. per head 
during the period from 1913-14 to 1918-19, the most marked increase occurring in the 
case of Queensland. Most of the advance took place in the last two years, and was chiefly 
due to the Land Tax. 


8. Commonwealth and State Taxation.—For the purpose of obtaining an accurate 
view of the extent of taxation imposed on the people of the Commonwealth by the 
central governing authorities, it is necessary to add together the Commonwealth and 
State collections. This has been done in the table given hereunder, which contains 
particulars concerning the total taxation for each of the years 1913-14 to 1918-19, as 
well as the amount per head of population :— 


COMMONWEALTH AND STATE TAXATION, 1913-14 TO 1918-19. 


| 


Particulars. 1913-14. 1914-15. | 1915-16. 1916-17. 1917-18. 1918-19. 


f Ca aes, ge | fa ate 
; Ith | | ; fax) 
Sy een 16,587,906 |16,870,596 |23,533,529 24,527,040 24,660,743 | 32,864,486 


State taxation .. | 6,304,836 | 7,000,395 | 8,141,746 | 8,998,077 | 9,932,183 | 11,971,254 


Total .. 22,892,742 [23,870,991 (31,675,275 [33,525,117 34,538,926 | 44,835,740 


| 
| 

| | ~~ ee 
| 


| | H 
Taxati er | * os | 
Wee s £4/14/0 £4/16/7 £6/8/5 £6/17/6 £7/0/0 £8/18/3 


Whilst the Commonwealth taxation increased during the period by £16,276,580, 
the State taxation advanced by £5,666,418, the aggregate increase being £21,942.998. 
The amount per capita of total taxation remained fairly constant for some years previous 
to 1914-15, at an average of about £4 15s. In the last four years, however, it has reached 
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an abnormally high amount, owing to the imposition of fresh direct taxation by the 
Commonwealth Government. The large increase in Commonwealth taxation in recent 
years is mainly due to the appearance of the Federal land tax, Federal income tax, 
Federal succession duties, and other taxes. 


9. Public Works and Services.—A very large proportion of the revenue of all the 
States of the Commonwealth is made up of the receipts from the various publie works 
and services under the control of the several Governments. ‘The principal of these are 
railways and tramways, harbour works, and water supply and sewerage, while in 
addition, State batteries for the treatment of auriferous ores exist in Western Australia, 
and various minor revenue-producing services are rendered by the Governments of all 
the States. For the year 1918-19 the aggregate revenue from these sources totalled 
£32,216,524, or nearly 55 per cent. of the revenue from all sources. Details of revenue 
from public works and services for the year 1918-19 are as follows :— 


STATE REVENUE FROM PUBLIC WORKS AND SERVICES, 1918-19. 


Particulars. N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. 8S. Aust. W. Aust. Tas. | All States. 
| 
y £ | £ | £ £ £ | £ £ 
Railways and tramways .. 12,183,026 |6,422,133 3,983,077 2,379,808 2,012,811 | 397,146 | 27,378,001 
Harbour services -- | 705,830 | 101,210 31,430 | 238,503 | 106,287 mee 1,183,260 
Public batteries | roe es ee 57,876 58.704 


2,140,915 


Water supply and sewerage 1,234,340 | a234,846 | 300,114 | 871,615 | oe 
| 182,428 | 95,928 | 1,455,044 
kar 


Other public services 367,297 | 363,651 190,762 395,583 


| 

' 

| my | 

Total ee ++ [14,490,493 |7,122,668 | 4,115,269 (3,314,008 |2,681,017 | 493,069 | 32,216,524 
{ } : 


(a) Water supply only. 


10. Land Reyenue.—The revenue derived by the States from the sale and rental of 
Crown lands has, with few exceptions, been treated from the earliest times as forming 
part of their respective Consolidated Revenue Funds, and has been applied to meet 
ordinary current expenses. Where the rentals received are for lands held for pastoral or 
for residential purposes, such application of the revenue appears perfectly justifiable. 
On the other hand, where the rentals are those of mineral and timber lands, and in all 
cases of sales of lands, such a proceeding is essentially a disposal of capital in order to 
defray current expenses and as a matter of financial procedure is open to criticism. In 
the following table particulars of revenue derived from sales and rental of Crown lands 
are given for the year 1918-19 :— 


STATE LAND REVENUE, 1918-19. 


| | 
Particulars. N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. All States 


“ | a eal al : Bs = ae ee 
ene oe ee Bu 4 « leone SOii~/'s £ 
Sales -+ | 1,059,923 | 138,648 291,890 151,116 300,604 | 50,686 | 1,992,867 


Rentals a 768,484 | 146,988 | 791,963 | 139,262 44,461 | 34,885 | 1,926,043 


| | 


} | ; 
Total .. | 1,828,407 | 285,636 1,083,853 | 290,378 345,065 | 85,571 | 3,918,910 


11. Commonwealth Subsidy,—The payments to the States of C 
. ommonwealth i 
represent in each instance a considerable proportion of the States’ revenue, and eras 
year 1918-19 aggregated £6,451,400. This represents a great decline from the amounts 
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received up to 1910, owing to the new system of allotting the subsidy. The percentage 
which the subsidy received by each State for 1918-19 was of the total revenue of that 
State is shewn in the following table :— 


COMMONWEALTH SUBSIDY PAID TO STATES DURING 1918-19. 


Particulars. NSW. Victoria. | Q’land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. All States. 
ee ae fi : Sai ————| == Poe 
é; Segui) 8 ir there hh re £ £ 
Commonwealth subsidy 2,380,139 | 1,764,239 | 853,367 | 549,593 | 556,505 |(a)347,557 6,451,400 
Total reyenue .. |23,448,166 113,044,088 9,415,543 5,798,313 4,944,850 | 1,581,984] 58,232,044 
Percentage of subsidy on % % ee | % % % % 
revenue An me 10.25 |) is 63 9.06 9.50 | 21.25 21.97 11.08 


(a) Including special grant of £90,000. 


The amount of subsidy here shewn is that for which the several States took credit 
during the year 1918-19. (See also page 789.) 


12. Miscellaneous Items of Revenue.—In addition to the foregoing sources of 
revenue there are in each State several miscellaneous ones, including such items as 
interest, fines, fees, etc., which for the year 1918-19 aggregated £3,674,856. 


(B) Disbursements. 


1. Heads of Expenditure——The principal heads of State expenditure from 
Consolidated Revenue Funds are :— 


(a) Interest and sinking funds in connection with public debt. 
(b) Working expenses of railways and tramways. 
(c) Justice. 

(d) Police. 

(e) Penal establishments. 

(f) Education. 

(g) Medical and charitable expenditure 

(h) All other expenditure. 


Of these items, that of working expenses of railways and tramways was the most 
important, and for the year 1918-19 represented about 35 per cent. of the aggregate 
expenditure from the Consolidated Revenue Fund. Next in order for that year was the 
item of interest and sinking fund in connexion with the public debt, then education, 
medical and charitable expenditure, and police in the order named. 


2. Total Expenditure.—The total expenditure from Consolidated Revenue Funds in 
the several States during each of the years 1913-14 to 1918-19 is furnished in the table 
given hereunder :— 


STATE EXPENDITURE, CONSOLIDATED REVENUE FUNDS, 1913-14 TO 1918-19. 


Year. N.S.W. Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. W. Aust, | Tasmania. | All States. 
| | F. 


fae £ £ £ Ce moe £ 
1913-14 17,701,851 10,717,642 (6,962,516 |4,604,130 5,340,754 1,235,014 | 46,561,907 
1914-15 |17,935,748 11,706,968 |7,199,399 |4,662,395 (5,706,542 1,384,150 48,595,202 
- 1915-16 18,931,814 |11,683,363 |7,671,573 |4,741,377 [5,705,201 1,340,711 | 50,074,039 
1916-17 20,806,633 |11,795,295 8,134,387 5,190,453 5,276,764 11,412,893 | 52,616,425 
1917-18 /21,553,405 |12,631,169 8,900,934 5,500,419 5,328,279 1,459,748 55,373,954 
1918-19 |23.233,398 |13,023,407 9,587,532 [5,876,811 [5,596,864 1,644,512 58,962,524 


As in the case of the table previously given for revenue, the above figures relate to 
the year ended 30th June. 
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3. Expenditure per Head.—Owing to the varying conditions of the several States 
and the extent to which the different functions of Government are distributed therein 
between central and local governing authorities, the expenditure per head from 
vonsolidated Revenue Funds differs materially in the several States, being highest in the 
case of Western Australia and lowest in that of Tasmania. The expenditure per head of 
population for each State for the years 1913-14 to 1918-19 is as follows :— 


STATE EXPENDITURE PER HEAD, 1913-14 TO i918-19. 


Year. | N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust. Tasmania, | All States. 


| | 

ie aod) er dl) £0 2 tite 2 Pet lee eee 
1913-14 | 913 3)/71110/101011/10 9 3/1613 11/6 2 6| 911 3 
914-15 | 912 8/8 3 8|1012 7/1011 2/1713 4/617 5! 916 8 
1915-16 | 10 2 7/8 410/11 5 6/1015 8/171810/613 4/10 3 1 
1916-17 | 11 311|8 8 6/12 3.0/12 0 5/17 1 9/7 1 41/1016 10 
1917-18 | 11 9 3/819 0/1218 6/1212 21/17 4 B17 8 8lll 4 6B 
1918-19 | 12 0 9/9 2 0/1316 2/13 3 8/1717 11717 611114 5 


The total expenditure per head has increased every year in the period under review, 
although there have been fluctuations in the individual States. 


4, Details of Expenditure for 1918-19.—The following table furnishes for the year 
1918-19 particulars as to the expenditure of the several States under each of the principal 
heads :— 


DETAILS OF STATE EXPENDITURE, 1918-19. 


Particulars. N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas, All States, 
| 
s | £ a et ee ee £ £ 
Public debt (interest, sink- | | 

ing fund, ete.) -+ | 5,493,067 | 3,388,525 |2,557,687 |1,753,801 |1,976,876 | 687,771 15,857,727 
Railways and tramways | ] 

(working expenses) .. | 8,729,567 | 4,261,082 |3,701,134 1,866,712 1,479,812 | 340,190 |2 ,578,497 
Justice os «+» | 880,409 166,675 | 127,208 56,354 59,069 138,351 803,066 
Police rs 401,864 | 249,802 151,069 | 183,708 4,960 | 1 635,356 
Penal establishments 54,268 | 35,346 | 24216 | 21596 6.418 | '229°719 
Education nol wh j 1,238,873 | 804,744 | 412,588 | 386,284 | 160009 | 5.128157 
Medical and charitable .. | 1,003,246 | 763,692 | 748,669 | 270'280 | 810,737 | 121,183 | 3'217/807 


| 
All other expenditure ., $,768,620 2,748,428 11,865,042, 1,341,791 |1,028,784 260,630 |11,512,105 
Total + 23,233,398 [13,023,407 | 9,587,532 (5,876,811 |5,596,864 |1,644,512 58,962,524 


5. Expenditure per Head, 1918-19.—The expenditure per head of population of the 
several States for the year 1918-19 under each of the principal items, is given hereunder :— 


STATE EXPENDITURE PER HEAD, 1918-19, 


| | 5 oer 
Particulars. | N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | s. Aust. | W. Aust, Tas. All States. 
—— ———|—__— = as a a, (ae —— 
Se My hy.) Sy Bee te © Bu crtes st! & ie, 7 
bas aan (interest, sink- oa Scum | ane ee * eee 
ng fund, etc.) “4 ak He Te: la! 3 18 
pre's and tramways ad hae! Roe Be +4 Fair 
working expenses) BRO C84) Bro ez 6.8 PS Cer gis 2 
Justice at Oo 40s) 0) BS) col 0.8.3) 0 2.81.5 ; 9 0 7 H 5 3 " 
Police ac 08 SO 8 TN Oe Ta, emt Ss 6/0 5 3 0 6 6 
Penal establishments O 0:21 |) G0" B OL OOP Soe tp 4g fo ch 0° 021 
Education B Fe 200! Ole e LESS) OCR eB x. ee) oO 15 4 1. 205 
Medical and charitable ,. 010 6/010 8 dof 7 | O18) 2. Ons. 10.1) Tt 7 012 9 
All other expenditure 2° 9- Be Las oe Ta 3 Wee eS |e eV 5 0 Be BB 
Total os T2088 e 2 OTs Tee iisitSs Str 17 1 Ne 17 see ae 5 


aw 


EEE 
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6. Relative Importance.—The relative importance of the items of expenditure 
enumerated above varies considerably in the several States. This will readily be seen 
from the following table, giving for each State the percentage of the expenditure under 
the various items, on the total expenditure for the State :— 


PERCENTAGE OF ITEMS ON TOTAL STATE EXPENDITURE, 1918-19. 


F = a. , | | 
Particulars. | N.S.W. | Victoria.) Q’land. | 8. Aust. Rue Aust. Tas. aA 
— ————< —— —— a | — 
| 
9, ° of Le) O/ o/ ce) 
Public debt (interest, sinking fund, tae i be és - s : 
etc.) ae ac ae 23.64 | 26.02 | 26.68 29.84 35.32 41.82 26.89 
Railways and tramways (working | 
expenses) om 2: ie Sib Baie 38.60 SL 76 30.01 20.69 84.90 
Justice 1.64 dS) woe: 0.97 1.06 0.81 1.36 
Police 23 Re oe 207 3.09 2.57 2.57 2.39 3.34 hit 
Penal establishments ee Si) as) (Oe 0.37 0.41 0.39 0.39 0.39 
Education fe 9.15 | 9.51 | 8.39 7.02 6.90 9.73 8.70 
Medical and charitable ete 4.32 | 5.86 | 7.81 4.60 B00: 7.37 5.46 
All other expenditure ae Ss 20.52 | PANG) 14,25 22.83 18.38 15.85 19.53 
Total Er 55 -- | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 100.00 
1 | | 


Taken together, the interest and sinking fund on the public debt, and the working 
expenses of the railways and tramways, represented for the year 1918-19 about 60 per 
cent. of the aggregate State expenditure, a proportion which has been maintained with 
great regularity for many years past. 


(C) Balances. 


1. Position on 30th June, 1919.—On various occasions in each of the States the 
revenue collected for a financial year has failed to provide the funds requisite for defraying 
the expenditure incurred during that year, the consequence being a deficit which is 
usually liquidated either by cash obtained from trust funds, or by the issue of Treasury 
bills. In some of the States a number of such deficits has occurred, interspersed with 
occasional surpluses, the result being an accumulating overdraft, which in certain instances 
assumed very large proportions. Thus, during the period of financial stress resultant 
upon the crisis of 1893 and the drought conditions of succeeding years, the accumulated 
overdrafts of several of the States grew very rapidly, and the situation has changed very 
much for the worse in the years preceding 1918-19, so that not one of the States now has 
a credit balance. The position of the balances of the several Consolidated Revenue 
Funds on 30th June, 1919, was as féllows :— 


STATE CONSOLIDATED REVENUE FUND BALANCES, 30th JUNE, 1919. 


| Debit Balance. 
Cash Credit — = : 
State. peleess | Gagt _ Overdraft Net Result. 
| Overdraft. Laces : 
ex Wiidae se £ £ 
New South Wales 2 2 te | 244,545 Ae Dr, 244,545 
Victoria ee ar ae Bs 163,922 | 1,353,285 | Dr. 1,517,207 
Queensland .. wie a0 me | 171,988 | whe Dr, 171,988 
South Australia 5e a0 || - 1,223,398 aa Dr. 1,223,398 
Western Australia ay ate ais | 652,014 2,766,466 | Dr. 3,418,480 
Tasmania ot a6 Bsn ons 131,741 ae Dr. 131,741 
Total .. me ic ee 2,587,608 | 4,119,751 | Dr. 6,707,359 
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(D) Principal State Taxes. 


(a) Probate and Succession Duties. 


|. General.—Probate duties have been levied for a considerable time in all the 
States of the Commonwealth. From the provisions of the several State Acts 
governing the payment of duty, it will be seen that both the ordinary rates and those 
which apply to special beneficiaries differ widely in several cases. A table shewing the 
values of the estates in the various States in which probates and letters of administra- 
tion were granted is shewn hereinafter. (See Section XXIII. § 5 (4).) 


The duty collected in the several States for the financial years 1913-14 to 1918-19 is 
as follows :— 


AMOUNT OF PROBATE AND SUCCESSION DUTIES COLLECTED, 1913-14 TO 1918-19. 


| | 
State. | 1913-14. 1914-15. 1915-16. 1916-17. 1917-18. 1918-19. 


£ ns £ £ £ £ 
New South Wales 512,529 551,629 645,554 826,769 677,433 575,875 
Victoria. . ary 457,042 536,869 510,032 546,400 506,662 718,194 

Queensland cml 89,835 | 112,740 136,277 146,077 | 121,986 | (a) 
South Australia .. 226,367 113,734 183,919 134,620 170,185 | 221,729 
Western Australia | 30,662 40,156 44,284 40,963 38,710 40,329 
Tasmania bc 29,094 38,252 36,700 37,310 50,688 64,410 
Total .. | 1,345,529 | 1,393,380 1,556,766 1,732,139 | 1,565,664 1,620,537 

s as J = aS (b) 

(a) Included in Stamp Duties. (b) Excluding Queensland. 


For particulars relating to the legislation of the different States on probate and 
succession duties see Year Book No. 6, pp. 815-818. 


(6) Stamp Duties. 


1. Revenue.—The revenue derived by the several States of the Commonwealth from 
stamp duties for the years 1913-14 to 1918-19 is shewn in the accompanying table :— 


STAMP REVENUE (EXCLUSIVE OF PROBATE AND SUCCESSION DUTIES), 
1913-14 TO 1918-19, 


State. 1918-14. | 1914-15. 1915-16, 1916-17. 1917-18. 1918-19. 


— = | —— | : ——_ =) —— 
NewSouth Wale’. | 377 > | 3,902 | 550 5 : 
ew South Wales 377,707 | 552,762 | 522,992 | 550,211 | 616.180 
Victoria. . -- | 278,240 289,384 | 400,058 | 376,196 | 507'573 | Sos’ers 
Queensland = .. | 205,635 | 208,664 | 185,734.| 175,186 | 205°674 |a 3e7’sie 
South Australia .. | 101,094 | 81,007 | 114,169 | 145079 | 179/521 | 513°130 
Western Australia 77,051 | 64,398 | 64,858 67,035 | 80,790 | 112°104 
asmania + | 88,202 | 73,754 | 69,888 | 77,636 96,215 | 96,949 
Total .. 1,122,929 1,269,969 _-1,357,697 | 1,391,343 | 1,685,883 2,081,047 
> > 


« Including Queensland probate and succession duties. 
i 


2. Bank Notes.—Promissory notes issued b < i 
; ‘ y any bank were not required to b 
duty stamp either impressed. or adhesive, and might be re-issued as often as thought fit. 
An annual composition was, however, paid in lieu of stamp duty up to 1910 This 
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composition was payable quarterly, and was the same in all States, being at the rate of 
£2 per annum on every £100 or part thereof of the average annual amount of bank notes 
in circulation. On 2nd June, 1893, the Treasury Notes Act of Queensland was assented 
to, by which the issue of Treasury notes payable on demand was authorised. These 
notes were used exclusively by the banks in that State, but their issue was prohibited 
by the Federal Bank Note Tax Act, and they have now passed out of circulation. (See 
Section XXI., Private Finance.) 


The issue of bank notes by the banks has practically ceased owing to this Act, which 
passed the Federal Parliament in the session of 1910, and was assented to on 10th 
October, 1910. Further reference is made to the Act in the section dealing with Private 
Finance. It is sufficient to say here that it imposed a tax of 10 per cent. per annum on 
all bank notes issued or re-issued by any bank in the Commonwealth after the 
commencement of the Act and not redeemed. 


For further details concerning Stamp Duty Legislation, see Year Book No. 7, p. 723. 


(c) Land Tax. 


1. General.—All the States now impose a Land Tax, although Queensland, the 
last State to fall into line, only collected its first levy in 1915-16. Western Australia 
imposed its first tax in 1907, but in the other States the impost is of very long 
standing. 


The following table shews the amount collected by means of such taxes during the 
financia] years 1913-14 to 1918-19 :— 


STATE LAND TAX COLLECTIONS, 1913-14 TO 1918-19. 


State. | 1913-14, 1914-15. | 1915-16. | 1916-17. | 1917-18.. | 1918-19, 
| | 
| er ly £ eee eee ee 
New South Wales 4,692 3,346 | 3,190 — o,215 2,921 2,800 
Victoria. . .. | 802,224 | 303,550 | 352,353 | 369,486 | 353,156 | 324,232 
Queensland ae ne i | 247,044 | 362,585 | 344,547 | 578,253 
South Australia .. 136,602 | 131,896 | 154,483 | 139,372 165,469 154,621 
Western Australia 46,201 | 36,433 | 47,716 42,431 63,388 | 34,182 
Tasmania oe 79,085 | 80,863 | 82,436 | 83,595 | 84,701 86,705 
| | | _ eee ee 
Total .. | 568,804 | 556,088 | 887,222 | 1,000,634 | 1,014,182 |1,180,793 


(d) Income Tax. - 


1. General.—A duty on the income of persons, whether it be derived from personal 
exertion or from property, is now imposed in all the States of the Commonwealth. 
As might be expected, the rates, exemptions, etc., are widely divergent in the different 
States, but the general principles of the several Acts are similar. The Dividend Duties 
Acts of Queensland and Western Australia—the former of which is now repealed— _ 
supplied to a certain extent the place of an income tax in those States in former 
years, but, with the increasing demands upon the State Treasury, the levying of a 
direct income tax has been found necessary. 


In the following table particulars are furnished concerning the total amount 
collected in the several States during the years 1913-14 to 1918-19. In the case of 
Western Australia the amount of dividend duty collected is included, this tax being 
closely allied to the income tax. 
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STATE INCOME AND DIVIDEND TAXES, 1913-14 TO 1918-19. 


State. 1913-14. 1914-15. 1915-16. 1916-17. 1917-18. | 1918-19. 

| ee ge lg 

oe eke hae £ £ ere ego 
New South Wales ile 290, 370 | 1,653,923 | 1,707,403 | 1,973,477 | 2,182,117 |2,355, 243 
Victoria sa | 627,700 506,214 702,745 | | 766,746 773,468 | 928,210 
Queensland .. | 472,918 | 517,273 766,560 | 756,292 967,420 1,677,335 
South Australia .. | 240,996 | 236,270 212,418 | 264,946 452,303 542,007 
Western Australia | 174,558 174,561 195,249 | 196,221 207,963 | 359,623 
Tasmania ne 162,458 157,595 177,730 216,278 259,869 ‘261,028 
Total re 2,869,005 | 3,245,836 3,762,105 | 4,173,960 4,843,140 6,123,446 

| | | 


§ 3. Trust Funds. 


. Nature.—In addition to the moneys received by the several State Governments 
as revenue, and paid to the credit of their respective ‘Consolidated Revenue Funds, 
considerable sums are held by the Governments in trust for various purposes. One of the 
chief sources of these trust funds is the State Savings Bank, which exists in each State 
either as a Government department or under the control of a Board acting under 
Government supervision or Government guarantee. In most of the States also, sinking 
funds for the redemption of public debt are provided, and the moneys accruing thereto 
are paid to the credit of the appropriate trust funds. A similar course is followed in 
the case of municipal sinking funds placedsin the hands of the Government. In all the 
States except New South Wales, life assurance companies carrying on business are required 
to deposit a substantial sum in cash or approved securities with the Government, and these 
deposits go to further swell the trust funds. Various other deposit accounts, 
superannuation funds, suspense accounts, etc., find a place in these funds. The trust 
funds have at various times enabled the several State Treasurers to tide over awkward 
financial positions, but the propriety of allowing deficits to be frequently liquidated in 
this manner is open to question. 


2. Extent of Funds.—The amount of such funds held by the several State 
Governments on 30th June, 1919, was as follows :— 


_STATE TRUST FUNDS ON 30th JUNE, 1919. 


Particulars. N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tasmania. All States. 
oY £ > £ £ £ “ 
Amount of Dr. 


trust funds (6,222,291 |12,286,480, 188,259 |2,333,148 |14,486,134; 902,539 36,042,333 
| | 


§ 4. Loan Funds. 


1. Nature.—As early in the history of Australia as 1842 it was deemed expedient to 
supplement the revenue collections by means of borrowed moneys, the earliest of the 
loans so raised being obtained by New South Wales for the purpose of assisting 
immigration, at rates of interest varying from 2d. to 54d. per £100 per diem, or 
approximately from 4} per cent. to 8 per cent. per annum. The principal reason for 
Australian public borrowing, however, has been the fact that the Governments of the 
several States have, in addition to ordinary administrative duties, undertaken the 
performance of many functions which, in other countries, are usually entrusted to local 
authorities, or left to the initiative of private enterprise. Principal amongst these have 
been the construction of railways and the control of the railway systems of the several 
States, while the assumption by the State Governments of responsibilities in connexion 
with improvements to harbours and rivers, and the erection of lighthouses, as well as 
the construction of works for the purposes of water supply and sewerage, have materially 
swelled the amounts which it has been considered expedient to obtain by means of loans. 


set So a SE SE 
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The Australian State loan expenditure and public debt thus differ very materially from 
those of most European countries, and also from those of the Commonwealth, 
where such expenditure was very largely incurred for purposes of defence, 
or absorbed in the prosecution of war. The State debts of Australia, on the 
other hand, consist in the main of moneys raised and expended with the object 
of assisting the development of the resources of the Commonwealth, and are, to a very 
large extent, represented by tangible assets such as railways, tramways, waterworks, etc. 


2. Loan Expenditure, 1918-19.—During the year ended 30th June, 1919, the actual 
expenditure of the Australian States from loan funds amounted to £13,218,776, New 
South Wales with a total of £3,918,887 being the principal contributor to this amount. 
The chief item of expenditure for the year was that of railways and tramways, which 
represented a total of £4,363,708, water supply and sewerage works contributing the 
amount of £1,915,534; the expenditure on harbours, rivers, etc., and roads and bridges 
totalling £997,334, and land purchases for settlement, loans to local bodies, advances to 
settlers, etc., were the mest important of the remaining items. The item “land 
purchases for settlement’ is particularly prominent, and is likely to remain so for some 
time to come. Details for the year for each State are given in the following table :— 
STATE LOAN EXPENDITURE, 1918-19. 


{ 


| | | | | 
Heads of Expenditure, | N.S.W. | Victoria.) Q’land.| S. Aust. |W. Aust.) Tas. | All States. 


ee a ——— 
| eee eee aes £ Ee ai gre @ 
Railways and tramways .. |1,543,857| 878,384/1,416,302 324,041/ 161,959| 39,165) 4,363,708 
Water supply and sewerage (1,027,708) 412,267 839 428,084; 46,636 bb 1,915,534 
Harbours, rivers, etc. hie 2) | 9 | Qu 
Roads and bridges 5] ee 374,325) a 139,086, 74,258) 100,015 997,334 
Public buildings .. ate 47,281 642} 114,181) 42,057; 21,570) 30,624 256,305 
Development of mines, etc. ¥ | (a) Gia) of 16,152 ey 15,737 
Advances to settlers ee | 7,942 3,766 Ar | 1,055,904) 153,948/(a) 3,916, 1,217,644 
Land purchases for settlement, ace |1,157,230) A | (a) 6,465) 188,135) 208,533 1,497,433 
Loans to local bodies .. | (a) 5,743 ae | 470,972) pe oa 78,609) 543,838 
Rabbit-proof fences oi] f | 74, (a) 27,554) rs (a) 20,274 
Other public works and | | | | 
purposes Ss .. | 980,986] 106,322) 734,094 51,013) 437,078} 122,024 2,431,517 
| | 
Total =e ae /3,918,887|2,932,521/2,736,412 
| | 


2,006,166 1,049,736| 575,054) 13,218,776 


(a) Repayment. 


3. Aggregate Loan Expenditure.—The total loan expenditure of the Australian States 
from the initiation of the borrowing system to the 30th June, 1919, has amounted to no 
less a sum than £394,938,563. The manner in which this sum has been spent in the 
several States is furnished in the following table :— 


AGGREGATE STATE LOAN EXPENDITURE TO 30th JUNE, 1919. 


Heads of Expenditure. | N.S.W. | Victoria.) Q’land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. | All States, 


ae ~ | = | 
| | 
| : s i 7 i 22) 5 606 765/230 Ba 142 

Railways and tramways.. | 90,405,038 55,550,911/39,854,697 20,962,909 17,974,822| 5,505, 230,254, 
TEREAGE and telephones 1,761,844 or 996,587) 991,773 fe 142,410 3,892,614 
Water supply and sewerage | 25,969,462 12,803,705, 3,148,857) 9,780,140 4,931,864 56,634,028 


Harbours, rivers etc. 2? | 16.959,042| 2,867,009| 3,353,790| 5,421,823] 4,087,658) 4,959,912| 37,649,234 


eh cay cae > | vasr536| 149,323, 363,084] 201,615| 128,224] 2,389,782 
Public building | | 719781273) 2,410,355 2,051,104) 1,552,723] 818,633) 1,245,770, 16,056,858 
Immigration .. “ 569,930/ .. | 2,763,070; .. 395,312, 235,000| 3,963,312 
Development of mines, etc. of 510,659 + 5,111) 1,744,731 alle er oee eee 
Advances to settlers. 66,402| 878,915  .. | 3,82,391| 2,762,676] 103,521| 7,631,905 


Land) purchases tor kovile- 1,982,211] 462,797, 621,657) 10,024,999 


ment 06 as 489,000) 6,469,334 ve pea.ee 

local bodies .. | (a) 7,576 as 2,879,293 = 64,491) 1,341,850] 4,278,058 
Bet fences cf 52,662 69 264,235) 328,703 00 645,600 
Heap h led & ba = 2,079,426) 6,077,073| 2,880,631| 2,683,479) 4,193,543) 1,343,378) 19,257,530 
Total .. .. |147,781,039'87,717,284 58,291,113) 47,756,410/37,765,230|15,627,487|394,938,563 


(a) Repayment. 
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It must be noted that the figures furnished in this table represent the amounts 
actually spent, and consequently differ somewhat from those given later in the statements 
relating to the public debt, which represent amount of loans still unpaid at a given date. 
The loan expenditure statement includes all such expenditure, whether the loans by 
means of which the necessary funds were raised have been repaid or are still in existence. 
On the other hand, in the public debt statement loans repaid are excluded, but in the 
case of loans still outstanding each is shewn according to the amount repayable at maturity, 
not according to the amount originally available for expenditure. 


4. Relative Importance of Loan Items.—The relative importance of the different 
items of loan expenditure given in the foregoing table varies considerably in the several 
States, but in each instance the expenditure on railways and tramways predominates, 
the percentage of this item on total expenditure ranging between the limits of 35 per 
cent. in the case of Tasmania and 68 per cent. in that of Queensland. The following table 
gives for each State the percentage of each item on the total loan expenditure of that 
State to 30th June, 1919 :— 


PERCENTAGE OF EACH ITEM ON TOTAL LOAN EXPENDITURE OF THE STATES 
TO 30th JUNE, 1919. 


Heads of Expenditure. N.S.W.| Vic. | Q’land. | 8. Aust. |W. Aust.) Tas. pene 
ce) o/ o/ o/ 0/ o/ 0 
oO xe) /O o / /O /O 
Railways and tramways .. | 61.17 63.33 68.38 | 43.90 47.60 35.23 | 58.30 
Telegraphs and telephones .. 1.19 en L.71 2.08 | .. | 091 0.99 
Water supply and sewerage. . 17.55 14.60 5.40 | 20.48 | 13.06 -- | 14.34 
Harbours, rivers, ete. aye is a a 
Bian elise \ 11.48| 3.27! 5.75| 11.35| 10.82] 31.74] 9.63 
Defence .. a on 0.99 0.17 0.62 0.61 3 0.82 0.61 
Public buildings .. ‘? 5.40 2.75 3.62]. 3.26 || 217 7.97 | 4.07 
Immigration es ie 0.39 ae 4.74 ne 1.05} 1.50] 1.00 
Development of mines, ete. “ty 0.58 ate 0.01 4.62 .. | O57 
Advances to settlers e 0.04 1.00 a 8.00 7.32 0.66 | 1.93 
Land purchases for settlement 0.35 7.38 ron ye AB] OLB 3.98 | 2.54 
Loans to local bodies ae 0.00 + 4.94 a 0.17 8.59 | 1.08 
Rabbit-proof fences ss 0.03 ¥ fe 0.55 | 0.87 <7 {ea ke 
Other publie works and pur- | 
poses .. men a4 1.41 6.92 | 4.04] 65.62) 11.10| 8.60 4.88 
| 
| — hncicabalble 
| 
Total <5 .» 100,00 | 100.00 100,00 100.00 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 


5. Loan Expenditure in Successive Years.—In the following table are given 


particulars relative to the loan expenditure of the several States during each of the 
years 1913-14 to 1918-19 :— 


STATE LOAN EXPENDITURE, 1913-14 TO 1918-19. 


Year. | N.S.W. |} Victoria. | Q’land. 8. Aust. W. Aust. Tasmania, | All States. 


“3 £ & £ £ £ | £ 
1913-14.. | 9,126,844 |3,276,994 |2,190,150 |2,762,686 |2,883,169 
1914-15. | 6,996,107 [5,351,830 2,638,266 2'532,759 [2,521,608 785,269 | 20/825°839 
1915-16.. | 8,173,104 |4,473,569 |3,061,839 |2,097,197 |1,584,643 880,394 20,270,746 
1916-17.. | 6,862,179 |2,440,966 | 2,267,962 |1,811,531 | 855,184 | 476,472 | 14,714,294 
1917--18.. | 4,487,511 |1,931,679 |1,828,320 1,586,766 |1,054,177 | 518,929 11,407,382 
1918-19.. | 3,918,887 |2,932,521 \2,736,412 lai 1,049,736 | 575,054 13,218,776 
Throughout the six years under review the loan expenditure of New South Wales 
exceeded that of any other of the States, and for many years has represented 
nearly 40 per cent. of the aggregate of Australia. 
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6. Loan Expenditure per Head.—Thbe loan expenditure per head of population 
varies materially in the different States and in different years, reaching its highest point 
for the five years under review in Western Australia in 1913-14 with £7 16s. 2d. per head, 


and its lowest in Victoria in 1908-9 with 17s. 7d. per head. Particulars concerning the 
loan expenditure per head for the six years 1913-14 to 1918-19 are given hereunder :— 


STATE LOAN EXPENDITURE PER HEAD, 1913-i4 TO 1918-19. 


Year. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | §. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania, | All States, 
merc ee Coen See a Se. od. | fed. | 6 &. d, le ae 

1913-14 ity GG Be a EG as Ga) ee ce iy al 
1914-15 Selbo Leo SOME Se eslieo la 1 1G Di eyes ai ae ve a 
1915-16 Pay 6, 3. Sm A100 1.2.18 51 2 19°8 | 4.7 1) 4 ete 
1916-17 | 3 13 10 DELON yes) ol ele SSSI RIE ij 2208 fs) 4/27 8)3 0 4 
1917-18 ee eee nes We clas der as) OP tT eS 
1918-19 “ 2.0 leo Oo tUmiO Se O esa Os Ol oe ef 0 | Sts | Pees Zi 

§ 5. Public Debt. 
1. Initiation of Public Borrowing.—The earliest of the loans raised in Australia 
for Government purposes was that obtained by New South Wales in 1842. This and 


nine other loans raised prior to 1855 were all procured locally. In the last-mentioned 
year Australia’s first appearance on the London market occurred, the occasion being 
the placing of the first instalment of the New South Wales 5 per cent. loan for £683,300. 
Victoria first appeared as a borrower in 1854, and made its first appearance on the 
London market in 1859. In the remaining States the first public loans were raised 
in the following years :—Queensland 1861, South Australia 1854, Western Australia 
1845, and Tasmania 1867. 


2. Nature of Securities.—All the earlier loans raised by the Australian States were 
obtained by the issue of debentures, some of which were repayable at fixed dates, and 
others by annual or other periodical drawings. In more recent years, however, the issue 
of debentures has given place to a great extent to that of inscribed stock, the inscription 
in the case of local issues being carried out by the State Treasuries, and in the cases of 
loans floated in London being mainly performed by the Bank of England and the 
London and Westminster Bank. The issue of debentures has not, however, been 
entirely discontinued, for within recent years debentures to a large amount have been 
placed on the market by the Government of New South Wales. In other States also, 
recent issues of debentures have taken place, the occasions usually being those in which 
the term of the loan is less than that ordinarily attaching to issues of inscribed stock. 
Another form of security is that variously known as the Treasury bill or Treasury bond. 
This is usually merely a short term debenture having a currency in most instances of from 
three to five years. The bonds are issued in certain cases to liquidate deficiencies in 
revenue, and in others to obtain moneys for the purpose of carrying on public works 
at a time when it is deemed inexpedient to place a permanent loan on the market. The 
amount of the public debt of the several States held in each of these forms of security 


is furnished in the table hereunder :— 


PUBLIC DEBT OF THE AUSTRALIAN STATES, 30th JUNE, 1919. _ 
| Treasury Bills. | 
State Debentures | inseribed ig For Public J awe | ree 
. | “I Stock. oe ee | inal | Outstanding. 
£ | ha ee eae (ie Se £ 
New South Wales .. | 14,704,750 | 120,925,366 | 11,544,420 .. | 147,174,536 
Victoria .. .. | 26,910,857 | 50,815,787 | 2,952,000 | 1,353,285 | 82,031,929 
Queensland .. | 23,515,399 | 39.632,337 &; 1,379,350 (a) 65,581,121 
South Australia .. | 2,039,000 | 32,505,856 | 8,105,350 .. | 42,650,206 
Western Australia . . 1,376,255 | 34,007,326 5,359,990 | 2,893,505 | 43,637,076 
Tasmania 2,382,631 | 11,898,650 | 1,000,000 i emmlo,28L 261 
Total .. | 70,928,892 | 289,785,322 | 28,961,760 | 5,626,140 |(a) 396,356,149 


(a) Including loans of £1,054,035 from the Commonwealth Government no 


t represented by securities. 
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The manner in which the amount of public debt of the Australian States held under 
these various forms of security has grown during the past six years will be seen from 
the following table :— 


PUBLIC DEBT OF THE AUSTRALIAN STATES, 1913-14 TO 1918-19. 


Treasury Bills. 


Dat Debentures Inscribed ; Peta 
poet cae Stock. Lal ae In aid of Outstanding 
Sarvdiad: Revenue. 
£ = 2 2 £ 
30th June, 1914 | 37,160,145 | 265,734,131 | 13,572,562 1,131,950 | 317,598,788 
ee 1915 47,550,115 | 269,686,934 | 23,658,270 2,030,350 342,925,669 
a5 1916 51,069,616 | 277,268,688 | 27,074,647 | 2,400,820 357,813,771 
+ 1917 60,364,239 | 279,252,215 | 29,782,535 | 3,118,635 372,517,624 
ee 1918 63,616,822 296,459,069 | 28,468,060 | 3,996,210 392,540,161 
oe 1919 70,928,892 | 289,785,322 | 28,961,760 | 5,626,140 |(a)396,356,149 


(a) See footnote (a) to previous table. 


During the period between 30th June, 1914, and 30th June, 1919, the public 
debt of the States increased by £78,757,361, or at the rate of about £15,750,000 
per annum. 


3. Increase in Indebtedness of the Several States.—The table given hereunder 
furnishes particulars of the increase which has taken place during the past five years in 
the public debts of the several States :-— 


PUBLIC DEBT OF THE AUSTRALIAN STATES, 30th JUNE, 1914 TO 1919, 


Date. | SSW. Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust. Tasmania.| All States. 
£ £ £ } £ £ & £ 

30th June, 1914 ..) 116,695,031) 66,130,726 54,523,506) 33,564,332 34,420,181) 12,265,012! 317,598,788 
Ar 1915 ..| 127,735,405] 73,083,927) 56,869,046 35,081,623) 37,022,622 13,133,046 342,925,669 

on 1916 ..) 130,514,018) 76,775,032) 58,732,843) 37,993,289) 39,889,676 13,908,913 357,813,771 

y 1917 ..| 138,138,347) 78,125,395 61,303,136 39,364,280 40,914,826) 14,671,640 372,517,624 

“ 1918 " 152,584,693) 79,595,646) 62,296,986) 40,621,480) 42,304,001, 15,137,355) 392,540,161 

% 1919 “| 147,174,536] 82,031,929 65,581,121 | 42,650,206, 43,637,076) 15,281,281) 396,356,149 

; 


The State in which the greatest increase in indebtedness was experienced during 
the period is New South Wales, which added £30,479,505 during the period under 
review. On the other hand, the public debt of Tasmania increased by about £3,000,000 
only. There was an apparent decline in the Public Debt of New South Wales in 1918-19. 
This was due to the fact that the debt in 1917-18 included stock raised in February. 1918, 
for the redemption of loans maturing in September, 1918. 


4. Indebtedness per Head.—The indebtedness per head of population varies 
considerably in the several States, being highest in the case of Western Australia, and 


lowest in that of Victoria. Details for the period from 30th June, 1914, to 30th June, 
1919, are as follows :— 


PUBLIC DEBT OF AUSTRALIAN STATES PER HEAD, 30th JUNE, 1914 TO 1919. 


| } | 
Date. N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. 8. Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania. | All States. 
& s. a. & 8 a, S. 8.08 - acc, et cde 
30th June, 1914 .. 6217 9/4610 1/80 6 4] 7612 01/106 5 0 62 8 5 oe 10 y: 
A; 1915 .. 68 7 2/61 4 9/82 9 2180 1 6111416 9 | 88 38 9 6p" 5 
5) 1916 .. 70 6 0/5412 1/85 8 8 | 8712 7 119615 21] 70 8 6 cee eg 
3 1917 .. | 7318 6] 5514 0] 8919 7] 9111 4 \139 12.3) 72 70 76 1 "9 
a 1918 .. 7917 4/56 8 5 | 891911 | 92 9 6118519 6 7412 6 78 16 8 
s 1919 .. 7419 4/5518 8 | 92 0 0| 93811 2/185 0 2|72 9 4 Ti) ead 


ete 
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5. Flotation of Loans.—The early loans of the Australian States, usually for 
comparatively small amounts, were raised locally, but, with the increasing demand for 
loan funds and the more favourable terms offering in the London than in the local 
money market, the practice of placing Australian public loans in London came into 
vogue, and for many years local flotations, except for short terms or small amounts, were 
comparatively infrequent. In more recent years, however, the accumulating stocks of 
money in Australia seeking investment have led to the placing of various redemption 
and other loans locally, with very satisfactory results. In the following table are given 
particulars of loans of the several States outstanding on 30th June, 1919, which had 
been floated in London and Australia respectively : 


PUBLIC DEBT OF AUSTRALIAN STATES, 30th JUNE, 1919. 


Floated in London. | Floated in Australia. 
aos =o 
: | { Total 
State. Percentage | | Percentage Public Debt. 
Amount. | on Total | Amount. on Total 
| Debt. | | Debt. 
= 2 Bi = |- s id : ——— 
£ [Pony coe £ of, £ 
New South Wales .. | 98,989,891 | 67.26 | 48,184,645 | 32.74 | 147,174,536 
Victoria as .. | 43,400,300 | 52.91 | 38,631,629 47.09 82,031,929 
Queensland .. | 51,855,647 | 79.07 | 13,725,474 |- 20.93 65,581,121 
South Australia fe | 23,034,057 | 54.01 | 19,616,149 45.99 42,650,206 
Western Australia - | 31,008,858 | 71.06 | 12,628,218 | 28.94 43,637,076 
Tasmania Ke 5 | 9,911,250 64.86 5,370,031 35.14 15,281,281 
| | a : 
Total .. ae 258,200,003 65.14 138,156,146 34.86 396,356,149 
! = 


The following table, giving corresponding particulars for the aggregate indebtedness 
of the Australian States at the end of each of the financial years 1913-14 to 1918-19, 
furnishes an indication of the rapidity with which the local holdings of Australian 
securities have grown in recent years :— 


PUBLIC DEBT OF AUSTRALIAN STATES, 30th JUNE, 1914 TO 1919. 


——— | 


Floated in London. | Floated in Australia. 
| pas een ‘oa =| Total 
Be | Percentage | | Percentage | Public Debt. 
| Amount. on Total | Amount. on Total 
| Debt. Debt. 
Pre COR a: %, £ 
30th June, 1914 .. | 224,061,456 70.55 93,537,332 29.45 | 317,598,788 
as 1915 .. | 229,212,541 66.84 113,713,128 33.16 | 342,925,669 
5 1916 .. | 232,040,101 64.85 125,773,670 35.15 | 357,813,771 
a 1917 =5 || BEBE es 65.43 128,782,452 34.57 372,517,624 
53 1918 .. | 261,107,683 66 .52 131,432,478 33.48 | 392,540,161 
2 1919 ". | 258,200,003 | 65.14 | 138,156,146 | 34.86 | 396,356,149 


It will be seen that in the course of five years the London indebtedness of the 
States has increased by £34,138,547, while the local indebtedness has increased by no less 
than £44,618,814. In other words, the Australian proportion had on 30th June, 1919, 
grown to more than one-third, and has remained at about one-third for the last 
four years. 

It will be noticed in the foregoing table that the Australian indebtedness of 
the States increased during the year 1918-19 to a figure absolutely higher than 
had ever before been attained. This was due, in the main, to an arrangement with 
the Commonwealth Government, which was concluded shortly after the outbreak of 


war. It seemed very probable, at that period, that London would be reluctant to make 
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advances for other than military purposes, and this would have seriously embarrassed 
several of the States which were committed to a vigorous public works and developmental 
policy. The Commonwealth Government met the situation by advancing £18,000,000 
to five of the States in the following proportion :—New South Wales, £7,400,000 ; 
Victoria, £3,900,000; South Australia, £2,600,000; Western Australia, £3,100,000 ; 
and Tasmania, £1,000,000. Victoria contracted her portion of the debt in debentures, 
whereas the remaining States chose Treasury bills, but otherwise the conditions were 
the same. The Commonwealth Government paid the money in monthly instalments, 
and the rate of interest was fixed at 4} per cent. The money was taken entirely 
from the Australian Notes Account, and the whole transaction furnishes another 
illustration of the increasingly intimate financial relationship between the Common- 
wealth and State Governments, to which reference was made in the preceding chapter, 
(page 774). Further advances were made to the States by the Commonwealth in 
1916-19 out of the proceeds of loans contracted in London. The loans aggregated 
£16,750,000, and carried interest partly at 5} per cent., and partly at 5} per cent. 
Lastly, advances have been made by the Commonwealth Government to some of the 
State Governments for the purpose of settling returned soldiers on the land, and for the 
construction of silos for wheat storage. By agreement between the State Treasurers and 
the Commonwealth Treasurer, the £18,000,000 already referred to is to be repaid within 
five years of the termination of the war, but not later than 1925. 


6. Rates of Interest——As mentioned above, the highest rate of interest paid in 
connection with the earliest Australian public loans was fivepence farthing per £100 
per diem, or, approximately, 8 per cent. per annum. At the present time the principal 
rates of interest payable on Australian public securities are 5} per cent., 5} per cent., 
5 per cent., 4} per cent., 44 per cent., 4 per cent., 3} per cent., 3} per cent., and 3 per 
cent. It is most probable, however, that the amount of outstanding debt at the higher 
rates will increase materially in the future, since conversion can searcely be effected at 
present at a lower rate of interest than 5 per cent. The average rate payable on the 
aggregate indebtedness of the Australian Statés is about 4 per cent. For the separate 
States the average rate payable varies considerably, being lowest in the case of Western 
Australia and highest in that of South Australia; the difference between these two 
average rates is about 7 per cent. In the table given hereunder particulars are 
furnished of the rates of interest payable on the public debt of the several States of 
the Commonwealth on 30th June, 1919 :— 


RATES OF INTEREST PAYABLE ON PUBLIC DEBT OF STATES, 30th JUNE, 1919. 


Rate of | 


Tatarents N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land, 8S. Aust. W. Aust. Tasmania. All States, 
o%, £ : £ £ £ £ £ £ 
| 
5} .. | 16,076,000 | < By eS ae ¥ 16,07 
54 ++ | 6,000,000 1,304,000 | 4,187,500 | 5,494,627 | 3,050,500 | 887,375 2 ve ous 
5 -. | 2,786,600 | 1,445,544 2,075,000 | '855,550 | 15100000 200/000 8,462,694 
5 .. | 6,686,925 |(a)4,317,542 325,400 | 4,551,773 "658/480 | 1,560,009 18,100,129 
44 x + |(0)6,658,860 he 500,000 # a 7,158,860 
A ‘* | 12,084,879 (e)3,481,975 13,462,650 | 2,804,815 | 1,688,820 | 434,904 | (c) 33'907'543 
ieee 5, ‘3 te “i 146,750 646,250 
4} -. | 7,400,000 3,900/000 . 2,600,000 | 3,100,000 | 1,0002060 18,000, 
4 ++ | 28,143,541 | 19,356,965 | 18,667,450 | 8,331,864 |12'721'786 | 57100217 on ene nes 
38 “| 13,514,098 230,183 | 2,550,050 | 5,374,645 | 1;650;000 | '515;822 23'834,798 
3h 2 87,480,121 80,682,092 18,669,063 6,209,650 12,317,490 | 4,963,418 | 110,222" 794 
pay ,147,% 489, 927,282 ; 
ome oe f 5282 | 7,350,000 |(e) 478,786 46,439°891 
bearing 
interest .. 5,800 1,000 600 A A r 7,400 
| Se - — ts | ee ee 
Total, |147,174,536 | 82,031,929 |(4)65,581,121 |42,650,206 43,637,076 15,281,281 |(d) 396,356,149 
= —— \_ — —_ - ——— a ee | ae — 
Average rate £4/2/0 | £3/17/6 | £8/19/10 | £4/2/7 | £8/17/1|  £4/0/7 £4/0/3 
Ii | 


(a) Including £20,0U0 at 4% per cent. (b) Including £20,000 at 4% per cent. (c) Including £356,000 


at 4 . 
BaP at Sk per ld) Soctuding £254,035 for which rate of interest has not been fixed. (e) Including 


Ce 
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The rapid increase which has taken place in recent years in the amount of Australian 
Government securities, bearing interest at the higher rates, is clearly shewn in the table 
hereunder, which gives particulars concerning the aggregate amount of the Australian 
nares at the several rates of interest, on 30th June in each of the years 1915 
to 1919 :— 


RATES OF INTEREST PAYABLE ON PUBLIC DEBT OF STATES, 30th JUNE, 
i, 1914 TO 1919. 


Rate of | 30th June. | 30th June, 30th June, 30th June, 30th June, 530th June, 


Interest. | 1914. | 1915. 1916. ei | 1918. 1919, 
| | 

% ; | £ £ £ £ £ 

6 74,900 | 49,900 | 39,900 19,900 1,900 os 

BY e ie a e | 13,076,000) 16,076,000 
54 | a 5,590,000 10,180,000} 20,924,002 
54 ee = 2,950,000 6,695,400 6,695,400 8,462,694 
= 142,700 | 2,146,800 | 7,010,675 | 14,753,617 | 17,582,034) 18,100,129 
ae oh | = se | br 7,158,860 
44 39,300 | 25,279,647 | 28,155,096 | 32,845,044 38,146,932) 33,557,543 
43 ae 300,000 | 600,000 es ne 350,000 
4} 290,750 | 771,250 901,000 801,000 646,250 
4h s | 10,625,000 | 18,000,000 | 18,000,000 18,000,000] 18,000,000 
4 | 111,771,586 | 100,551 888 | 97,965,741 | 95,382,445 | 93,220,106] 92,321,823 
33 .. | 27,679,770 | 26,372,084 | 25,989,072 | 24,714,487 24,376,838] 23,834,798 
34 .. | 131,292,054 | 130,392,839 | 129,732,699 | 127,146,373 | 124,075,299] 110,222,724 


ww 


Not bearing | 


| 46,592,430 (a) 46,567,286 | (a)46,591,188 |(a) 46,450,341 | (a) 46,376,402|(a) 46,439,891 
interest .. 6,048 
| 
| 
| 


| 
349,475 | 8,150 19,017 | 8,250 7,400 


Total public| em i, vi eae, os i 
debt. .. | 317,598,788 | 342,925,669 | 357,813,771 | 372,517,624 | 392,540,161|(b) 396,356,149 


Average rate | 
per cent. | 
payable. . £3/12/6 | £3/13/11 £3/15/1 £3/16/6 £3/18/6 £4/0/3 


The feature of this table is the rapid rise in the average rate of interest. The 
process started in 1912, but was accelerated by the war, which has virtually made 53 per 
cent. the present minimum rate of interest for gilt-edged securities. The average rate 
is likely to rise for some considerable time, since securities falling due in the immediate 
future will, in all likelihood, have to be renewed at a higher rate of interest. 


7. Interest per Head.—The relative burden of the debts of the several States 
in respect of interest payments will be seen from the following table, which gives 
for the 30th June, 1919, the amount of interest paid during the financial year ending 
at that date, and also the corresponding amount per head of population :— 
STATE DEBTS.—INTEREST PAID DURING 1918-19. 


Particulars. | N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas. atatase 
ra ge ee 7 ee ee ma ae £ 
Total annual interest — ¥2| | eee 140 
paid oe .. |5,462,991 3,056,317 (a)2,557,637 | 1,733,801 1,658,951 | 599,087 15,068,834 
Annual interest paid | | | ans | : 
per head .. .. | £2/16/7 | £2/2/9 £3/13/8 | £3/17/10 | £5/5/10 | £2/17/4 | £2/19/11 
: | 


(a) Inclusive of flotation expenses. 

8. Dates of Maturity.—An important point of difference between the securities of the 
Australian Governments, whether in the form of inscribed stock, debentures, or Treasury 
bills, and such a well-known form of security as British Consols, is that whereas the 
latter are interminable, the Australian Government securities have in almost all cases 
a fixed date for repayment, there being only a few exceptions, which are included in the 
following table under the headings “interminable” and “indefinite.” The “indefinite” 
includes amounts which are payable by the respective Governments after giving a specified 
notice, and also certam amounts owing to the Commonwealth Government. The terms 
of the loans raised by the issue of debentures and inscribed stock have varied considerably 
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in the different States, ranging between fifteen and fifty years, while loans obtained by 
means of Treasury bills have usually been for such short terms as from six months to five 
years. In the case of the majority of the loans the arrival of the date of maturity means 
that arrangements for renewal are necessary in respect of the greater portion of the loan, 
as it is only in exceptional cases that due provision for redemption has been made. The 
condition of the money market at the date of maturity has an important bearing on the 
success or otherwise with which the renewal arrangements can be effected, and 
consequently, in order to obviate the necessity for making an application to the market 
at an unfavourable time, several of the States have now adopted the practice of specifying 
a period of from ten to twenty years prior to the date of maturity within which the 
Government, on giving twelve, or in some cases six months’ notice, has the option of 
redeeming the loan. By such means advantage may be taken by the Government during 
the period of opportunities that may offer for favourable renewals. Particulars concerning 
the due dates of the loans of the several States outstanding on 30th June, 1919, are given 
in the following table. 


Those loans in the case of which the Government has the option of redemption 


during a specified period have been in each instance classified according to the latest 
date of maturity :— 


DUE DATES OF THE PUBLIC DEBTS OF THE SEVERAL STATES OUTSTANDING 


ON 30th JUNE, 1919. 


Due Dates. N.S.W. Victoria. Q'land. S. Aust. W. Aust. Tasmania. | Total. 
of a = | 
| £ | £ £ £ £ cr 7H £ 
Overdue | 7,405,800 1,000 600 +e is 2% | 7,407,400 
1919. | 11,543,895 | 4,268,960 952,809 | 262,070 215,188 | 17.242°929 
1920 | 5,733,120 | 8,468,696 1,537,959 | .. |: 996,930 | 16,736,705 
1921 5,725,843 | 8,416,495 oe 2,101,904 116,710 784,622 | 17,145,574 
1922 | 7,149,400 | 8,041,890 2,828,750 2,640,104 1,701,005 536,884 | 22/897,533 
1923 8,090,482 | 9,977,198 =e 8,055,246 1,393,470 170,767 22,687.163 
1924 | 16,758,065 | 592,390 13,140,634 | 1,758,172 763,570 = 152,810 33,165,641 
1925 | ’311,799 | 6,679,740 |12,007,200 | "473,607 | —.. | :1,173,251 | 20,645,597 
1926 | _ 415,000 | 5,115,000 | "338/600 | 2,143,004 1,922,305 | '269;948 | 10,203,857 
1927 | 15,180,784 | 2,006,450 | 4,352,050 | 1,976,801 | 5,550,500 | 1,113,051 | 30,179,636 
1928 36,000 962,525 445,400 846,308 | a | 231,304 2,521,537 
1929 4,000 | 794,811 1,000 | 221,618 | 378,595 1,400,024 
1930 x 1,814,650 | 3,704.800 302/425 | 19.292 | 5'841,167 
1931 oh | Plat 081 645.1) Be 450 .. | 19292 | 20817390 
1932 13,076,000 929,550 1,225 | 1,380,540 19,292 | 15,406,607 
1933 | 9°686,300 | 368,912 | 716.708 | 19.292 | 10,791.212 
1934 a a 1,043:421 | 1,866,318 | 21.316 | 2°931055 
1935 | 15,500,000 | ae aa 1,478,499 8,358,185 | 162,796 | 25,499,480 
1936 ~ 300,000 4,250,380 1,240,000 | 22,908 | 5,813,288 
1937 a 15,586 - 34,912 50,498 
1938 | 92,383 | 141,250 24,735 258,368 
1939 thas ee | 2,569;499 36,545 | 35,891 | 2,641,935 
1940 248,900 ce 14,860 a 5,633,209 | 5,896,969 
1941 | 324°380 462,300 4 |” 30592 "817,272 
1942 485,100 15,000 30,592 520,692 
1943 | 8,600 a | 30,592 34,192 
1944 fog'| ee | 30592 30,992 
45 | .. | 7,516,050 | 30,592 | 7,546,642 
1946 217,400 | * .. -. | 80,592 247,992 
1947 ra 4,498,693 | 2,000,000 30,592 | 6,529,285 
ieee ay ogee .. | 80,592 30,592 
1949 “i 11,699,471 . | 80,590 | 11,730,061 
1950 12,250,000 5 6,946,600 2,829,407 | 22'026,007 
1991 * 999,600 81,079 1,030,679 
bs te ‘079 

1953 & 2,147,800 19,651 | 2 187460 
1954 123,874 ae oot |) SL RBH 143,525 
1955 ot 4,437,000 | 19,651 4,456,651 
‘vs j a8 “es 7 2 
1960 4 2,979,700 | 2,000,000 | 3,000,000 | 1,000,000 : 8 o7e700 
1962 10,500,000 Bi as a 670000 : 16,500,000 
1964 ¥ ee 1,566,000 1,566,000 
1965 | 1,122,000 pete 1,122,000 
1970 a ag 2,000,000 2,000,000 

nterminable : 532,890 <n $9 "532, 
Annual drawings ae RE: ae — 84. 900 ets 
Indefinite .. | 7,275,158 | 6,518,101 | 1,054,035 |11,805,034 | 3.100.000 29,752,328 

Total a ee ay 
Oba 5: D 

147,174,536 |82,031,929 /65,581,121 42,650,206 | 43,637,076 |15,281,281 | 396,356,149 
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9. Sinking Funds.—The practice of providing for the ultimate extinction of the 
public debt by means of the creation of sinking funds, receiving definite annual 
contributions from Consolidated Revenue, and accumulating at compound interest, has 
only been consistently adopted in the case of Western Australia. This State has 
established, in connection with each of its loans, sinking funds varying from 1 per cent. 
to 3 per cent. per annum of the nominal amount of the loan. These funds are placed 
in the hands of trustees in London, by whom they are invested in the securities of the 
British, Indian, and Colonial Governments, and applied from time to time to the redemption 
of loans falling due. In the remaining States the sinking fund provision made is varied, 
consisting in certain instances of the revenues from specified sources, in others of the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund surplus, and in others again of fixed annual amounts. In 
the following table are given particulars of the sinking funds of each State, and the 
net indebtedness of each after allowance for sinking fund has been made, the details 
given being those for 30th June, 1919 :— 


STATE SINKING FUNDS AND NET INDEBTEDNESS, 30th JUNE, 1919. 


? Gross eee ae Net Net Indebtedness 

abe Tadeuredaees ee | Ticebiednces - nee ie 

; “ | = 
£ £ £ Lo) pies pads 
New South Wales 147,174,536 388,259 146,786,277 | 7415 3 
Victoria 2,031,929 2,600,778 79,431,151 | 54 2 9 
Queensland 65,581,121 385,540 65,195,581 | 91 9 2 
South Australia 42,650,206 1,509,930 41,140,276 | 90 4 7 
Western Australia .. 43,637,076 6,139,008 | 37,498,068 | 116 0 10 
Tasmania .. 15,281,281 646,197 14,635,084 | 69 8 0 

be eee Y | as 

| 

Total 396,356,149 11,669,712 384,686,437 7416 8 


With the object of setting out the entire liability of the Australian public, the Com- 
monwealth and State debts have been brought together into one statement, in the appended 
table. It will be noticed that there is a column headed ‘‘ deduction for debts counted 
twice.” This includes transferred properties for every year, and, for the last three years, 
loans raised in London by the Commonwealth on behalf of the States. 


1913-14 TO 1918-19. 


PUBLIC DEBT OF AUSTRALIA FOR SIX YEARS, 


| 
| : | 
cil Publie Debt Public Debt | ‘Total of two yeas Balance being | Public Debt 
Baas | Commonwealth States. Columns. ce of Australia. | Capita. 
| 
£ £ | £ | £ £ | £ 
1914.. | 19,182,333 , 317,598,788 | 336,781,121 | 9,787,011 | 326,994,110 | 66 8 9 
1915...| 37,428,830 | 342,925,669 | 380,354,499 | 10,777,161 | 369,577,338 | 74 12 11 
1916. 101,344,285 | 357,813,771 | 459,158,056 | 10,781,797 448,376,259 | 91 9 O 
1917.. | 169,229,557 | 372,517,624 | 541,747,181 | 18,289,739 | 523,457,442 | 106 18 4 
1918.. | 284,055,069 392,540,161 | 676,595,230 23,202,515 | 653,392,715 | 131 3 10 
1919.. | 325,770,747 | 396,356,149 | 722,126,896 | 27,952,619 | 694,174,277 | 135 0 10 
| | | 1 


On pages 777 to 780 will be found a series of graphs illustrating the rise in the 
revenue, public debt, and taxation of the Commonwealth and States since 1902, the year 


1901-2 being the first complete financial year since Federation. 
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SECTION XXI. 
PRIVATE FINANCE. 


§ 1. Currency. 


1. The Three Australian Mints.—Soon after the discovery of gold in Australia steps 
were taken for the establishment of a branch of the Royal Mint in Sydney. The formal 
opening took place on the 14th May, 1855. The Melbourne branch of the Royal 
Mint was opened on the 12th June, 1872, and the Perth branch on the 20th June, 1899. 
The States of New South Wales, Victoria, and Western Australia provide an annual 
endowment, in return for which the mint receipts are paid into the respective State 
Treasuries, and it may be said that, apart from expenditure on buildings, new 
machinery, etc., the amounts paid into the Treasuries fairly balance the mint subsidies. 


2. Receipts and Issues in 1917.—(i) Assay of Deposits Received. The number of deposits 
received during 1917 at the Sydney Mint was 526, of a gross weight of 436,006 ozs. ; at 
the Melbourne Mint, there were 2,376, of a gross weight of 297,046.36 ozs.; and at the 
Perth Mint, 2,868, of a gross weight of 1,198,755 ozs. The average composition of these 
deposits in Sydney was, gold 940.1, silver 31.6, base 28.3 in every 1,000 parts ; 
Melbourne, gold 859.6, silver 94.5, base 45.9 in every 1,000 parts ; and Perth, gold 808.8, 
silver 137.0, base 54.2 in every 1,000 parts. As many parcels have, however, undergone 
some sort of refining process before being received at the mint, the average assay for 
gold shews higher in these figures than for gold as it naturally occurs. 


(ii) Jssues. The Australian mints, besides issuing gold coin in the shape of 
sovereigns and half-sovereigns, also issue gold bullion, partly for the use of local 
manufacturers (jewellers and dentists), and partly for export, India taking annually a 
considerable quantity of gold cast into 10-oz. bars. Owing, however, to the prohibition 
by the Commonwealth Government of the export of gold, the issue of bars for India ceased 
in July, 1916. The issues during 1917 are shewn in the table below :— 


ISSUES OF GOLD FROM AUSTRALIAN MINTS DURING 1917, 


Coin, 


Mint, Bullion. Total. 
Half- Total. 


Sovereigns. sovereigns, 


£ = £ £ £ 
Sydney oF 1,666,000 e 1,666, 72,679 1,738,679 
Melbourne ay 934,469 is 934,469 149,821 | 1,084,290 
Perth x 4,110,286 er 4,110,286 4,875 | 4,115,161 
| =e | 
Total a 6,710,755 Rs | 6,710,755 | 227,375 | 6,938,130 


In addition to the issue of gold, the Sydney and Perth mints distribute silver and 
bronze Australian coins struck elsewhere. 


(ili) Withdrawals of Worn Coin. The mints receive light and worn coin for 
recoinage, gold being coined locally, while silver is forwarded to London. The value of 
gold coin so received in 1917 was £102, viz. :—Sydney, £54; Melbourne, £34; and Perth, 


£14. The value of worn silver coins received during 1917 was £22,779, viz. :—Sydney, 
£17,600 ; Melbourne, £5,179; and Perth, nil. 
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3. Total Receipts and Issues.—(i) Receipts. The total quantities of gold received 
at the three mints since their establishment are stated in the gross as follows :—Sydney, 
38,221,623.49 ozs.; Melbourne, 37,300,119.70 ozs.; and Perth, 24,740,152.80 ozs. As 
the mints pay for standard gold (22 carats) at the rate of £3 17s. 10$d. per oz., which 
corresponds to a value of £4 4s. 11,5,d. per oz. fine (24 carats), it is possible to arrive at 
the number of fine ounces received from the amounts paid for the gold received. These 
amounts were :—Sydney, £141,162,625 ; Melbourne, £146,628,219; Perth, £86,670,675 
corresponding to—Sydney, 33,232,720 ozs. fine; Melbourne, 34,264,095 ozs. fine; and 
Perth, 20,404,142 ozs. fine. Silver found in assaying is paid for if it exceeds 8 per cent. ; 
in Sydney it has been paid for at the rate of 1s. 6d. per oz. fine since 12th May, 1902; 
in Melbourne the price is fixed monthly by the Deputy-Master of the Mint; and in the 
Perth accounts it has been taken at ls. per oz. 


(ii) Issues. Thé total values of gold coin and bullion issued by the three mints 
are shewn in the table hereafter. It may be said that rather more than one-half 
of the total gold production of Australasia has passed through the three Australian 
mints, the production of the Commonwealth States to the end of 1917 being valued at 
£589,128,566, and that of New Zealand at £87,046,887, or a total of £676,175,453. 


TOTAL ISSUES OF GOLD FROM AUSTRALIAN MINTS TO END OF 1917. 


Coin. 
Mint. | - ice wo | Bullion. Total. 
Sovereigns. Dd ile | Total. 
| | ae | 
a eS = | =: 

fs teal s | Sonn hl crt £ 
Sydney om | 129,634,500 4,781,000 | 134,415,500 | 6,754,518 | 141,170,018 
Melbourne .. | 134,813,500 | 946,780 | 135,760,280 | 10,872,625 | 146,632,905 
Perth .. | 78,389,102 | 257,344 | 78,646,446 | 7,984,631 86 631,077 
Total .. | 342,837,102 | 5,985,124 | 348,822,226 25,611,774 | 374,434,000 
| is ae “rabs.. 


The total issues of Imperial silver coins from the opening of the Mints to the end 
of 1917 were £2,415,200, viz.:—Crowns, £3,500; double florins, £4,585; half-crowns, 
£722,600; florins, £528,215 ; shillings, £606,200 ; sixpences, £253,220 ; and threepences, 
£296,880. ; 


Imperial bronze coins to the value of £180,150 have also been issued to the end 
of 1917, viz. :—Pence, £126,640; half-pence, £53,310 ; and farthings, £200. 


(iii) Withdrawals of Worn Coin. Complete figures as to the withdrawal of gold 
coin are as follows :—Sydney, £1,084,381 ; Melbourne, £751,600 (since and including 
1890); and Perth, £436. 


Withdrawals of worn silver coin amounted to £592,773 in Sydney, to £554,261 in 
Melbourne, and to £52,491 in Perth. 


4. Standard Weight and Fineness of Coinage.—The coinage of the Commonwealth 
is the same as that of the United Kingdom, and the same provisions as to legal tender 
hold good, viz., while gold coins are legal tender to any amount, silver coins are only so 
for an amount not exceeding forty shillings, and bronze coins up to one shilling. As 
will be seen from the table below, the standard weights of the sovereign and 
half-sovereign are respectively 123.27447 grains and 61.63723 grains, but these coins 
will pass current if they do not fall below 122.5 grains and 61.125 grains respectively. 
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STANDARD WEIGHT AND FINENESS OF COMMONWEALTH COINAGE, 


Denomination. Standard Weight. Standard Fineness. 
Grains. ; 
FOLD— | Eleven-twelfths fine gold, viz. :— 
Sovereign Se 123 .27447 r ‘Gold 5% 0.91667 } 1.00000 
Half-sovereign .. 61.63723 |} Alloy .. 0.08333 
SILVER— 
Crown .. 3 436 .36363 ] 
Double florin iad 349 .09090 : 
Half-crown nt 218.18181 Thirty-seven-fortieths fine silver, viz. :— 
Florin ma 174 .54545 Silver .. 0.925 hi 000 
Shilling a 87 .27272 |} Alloy... 0.075 ail 
Sixpence = 43 .63636 
Threepence 3a 21.81818 J 

BRONZE— } Mixed metal, viz. :— 
Penny .. is 145 .83333 . Copper.. 0.95 | 
Halfpenny i 87 .50000 | EI ss wm a 2045 1,00 
Farthing is 43 .75000 Zine .. 0.01 | 


5. Prices of Silver and Australian Coinage.—{i) Prices of Silver. The value of 
silver has greatly decreased since its demonetisation and restricted coinage in almost the 
whole of Europe. A noticeable increase has, however, taken place since 1915, the price of 
silver following the general trend of world prices. Its average price in the London market 
in recent years is shewn in the subjoined table :-— 


AVERAGE PRICE OF SILVER IN LONDON MARKET, 1879 TO 1917. 
nan 


Year. Stannoel De Year. patel Ge Year. Mondert oe 
d. | d. d. 

1879 om 51.1875 1892 ~ 39.8125 1905 a 27.8125 
L880 ve 52.2500 1893 35.6250 1906 30.8750 
1881 ie 51.7500 | 1894 - 29.0000 1907 es 30.1875 
1882 io) Ol. S126 || 1895 7 29.8750 || 1908 — 24 .3750 
L883 ms 50.5625 1896 er 30.7500 1909 = 23.6875 
1884 sie 50.6875 1897 ae 27 .5625 1910 ja 24.6875 
1885 “5 48.6250 | 1898 ie 26.9375 1911 vite 24.5625 
1886 te 45.3750 1899 as 27.5000 1912 | 28 .0625 
1887 .. | 44.6250 || 1900 gs 28 .3125 | 1913 és 27.6625 
1888 -- | 42.8750 | 1901 te 27.2500 | 1914 ~+ | = 2>.o Leu 
1889 -. | 42.6875 || 1902 ay 24.1250 1915 oe 23.6875 
1890 ore 47.7500 | 1903 ee 24.7500 | 1916 cant 31.3125 
1891 -» | 45.0625 , 1904 as 26.3750 | 1917 < 40.8750 


| 


(ii) Profits on Coinage of Silver. As sixty-six shillings are coined out of one pound 
troy of standard silver, the silver required to produce £3 6s. of coin was only worth on the 
average £2 Os. 10d. during 1917; the difference of £1 5s. 2d. represents, therefore, the gross 
profit or seignorage made on the coinage of every £3 6s. Negotiations took place for a 
number of years between the Imperial authorities and the Governments of New South 
Wales and Victoria, which in 1898 resulted in permission being granted to the two 
Governments named to coin silver and bronze coin at the Sydney and Melbourne Mints 
for circulation in Australia. No immediate steps were, however, taken in the matter, 
and as section 51 of the Commonwealth Constitution makes legislation concerning 
“currency, coinage, and legal tender” a federal matter, the question remained in 
abeyance until the latter part of 1908, when the Commonwealth Treasurer announced 
his intention of initiating the coinage of silver in the future. 

(iii) Coinage Bill. In 1909 a Coinage Bill was introduced in the Commonwealth 
Parliament, which provided that the future Australian coinage should consist of the. 
following coins :—In gold, £5, £2, £1, and 10s. ; in silver, 2s., 1s., 6d., and 3d.; and in 
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bronze, ld. and $d. Gold was to be legal tender up to any amount, silver up to 40s., 
and bronze up to 1s. Ultimately the coinage was to be undertaken in Australia, but for 
the time an agreement was made with the authorities of the Royal Mint in London, 
under the terms of which the coinage was to be done in London on account of the 
Commonwealth Government. Orders were given for the immediate coinage of £200,000 
worth of silver, viz., one million florins, one million shillings, one million sixpences, and 
two million threepences. The coins were to bear on the obverse H.M. the King’s head, 
with the Latin inscription which appears on the British coins, and on the reverse the 
Australian coat-of-arms, with the denomination and the date. The Imperial authorities 
undertook to withdraw £100,000 worth of the existing silver-coinage per annum at its 
face value. The first consignment of the new coinage arrived in Australia early in 1910, 
and in a short time all the silver coins contracted for were supplied to the Royal Mints, 
Australia. Copper coins of the value of £10,000, viz., 1,560,000 pennies and 1,680,000 
halfpennies, of a design similar to that of the silver coins, were ordered. It was not, 
however, intended to withdraw any of the existing copper coins, but merely to make 
good the “ leakage,’ which was considerable. 

The issue in 1917 was £596,775 silver, and £28,200 bronze, according to a 
statement issued by the Commonwealth Treasury. The total issue since 1910 
amounted to £3,007,075 silver, and £120,740 bronze. 


§ 2. Banking. 


1. Banking Facilities —Head Offices of Banks. Of the twenty-one banks trading 
in the Commonwealth on 30th June, 1919, four have their head offices in London, WIZ 
the Bank of Australasia; the Union Bank of Australia Limited; the English, Scottish 
and Australian Bank Limited; and the London Bank of Australia Limited. The head 
offices of the following four banks are in Sydney—The Commonwealth Bank of Australia, 
The Bank of New South Wales, the Commercial Banking Company of Sydney Limited, 
and the Australian Joint Stock Bank Limited (now the Australian Bank of Commerce 
Limited). Four banks have their head offices in Melbourne, viz., the National Bank 
of Australasia Limited, the Commercial Bank of Australia Limited, the Bank of 
Victoria Limited, and the Royal Bank of Australia Limited. Brisbane is the 
headquarters of two banks, viz., the Queensland National Bank Limited, and 
the Bank of Queensland Limited. Only one bank has at present its head office 
in Adelaide, viz., the Bank of Adelaide; one in Perth, viz., the Western Australian 
Bank; and one in Hobart, the Commercial Bank of Tasmania Limited. The Bank of 
New Zealand has its headquarters in Wellington. Of the three remaining banks, the 
Comptoir National d’Escompte de Paris has its head office in Paris, the Ballarat 
Banking Company in Ballarat, and the Yokohama Specie Bank in Yokohama, Japan. 
It is proposed, in the few instances where the banks are referred to by name, to 
arrange them in the order just given, with the exception of the Commonwealth Bank, 
which is placed first. = 

It is worthy of note that the bank amalgamations, which have been such a feature 
in British banking of late years, have appeared in Australia, and materially reduced the 
number of competitive joint stock banks. During the calendar years 1917 and 1918 the 
following have been recorded :—(a) the Royal Bank of Queensland Limited with Bank of 
North Queensland Limited ; (b) City Bank of Sydney with Australian Bank of Commerce 
Limited; (c) National Bank of Tasmania Limited with Commercial Bank of Australia 
Limited; and (d) National Bank of Australia Limited with Colonial Bank of Australasia 
Limited. This accounts for the reduction in number of independent joint stock banks 
operating in Australia. 

A further amalgamation has recently been announced (in August, 1920), viz., the 
London Bank of Australia Ltd, and the English, Scottish and Australian Bank Ltd, 
These will, however, appear as independent banks until the returns for 1920-21 are 


published. 


2. Banking Legislation.—Under Section 51 of the Commonwealth Constitution Act 
the Commonwealth Parliament has power to legislate with respect to “ Banking, other 
than State banking, also State banking extending beyond the limits of the State 
concerned, the incorporation of banks, and the issue of paper money.” For a few 
years the only Commonwealth banking legislation passed was Act No. 27 of 1909, 
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“An Act relating to Bills of Exchange, Cheques, and Promissory Notes,” which came 
into force on the Ist February, 1910. In the session of 1910, however, two Acts 
relating to banking were passed by the Federal Parliament. The first was the Australian 
Notes Act No. 11 of 1910, assented to on the 16th September, 1910, and proclaimed Ist 
November, 1910; and the second the Bank Notes Tax Act No. 14, 1910, assented to on 
10th October, 1910, and proclaimed 1st July, 1911. Under the first of these Acts the 
Commonwealth Treasurer was empowered to issue notes which were to be legal tender 
throughout the Commonwealth. The notes were issued in denominations of 10s., 
£1, £5, £10, £20, £50, and £100. The Act directed fhe Treasurer to hold the following 
reserve of gold coin :— 
(a) An amount not less than one-fourth of the amount of Australian notes issued 
up to seven million pounds ; 
(b) An amount equal to the amount of Australian notes issued in excess of seven 
million pounds. 


For the purpose of estimating the reserve, notes which have been redeemed are not 
included amongst those issued. 

The portion of the Act relating to the reserve was amended by Act No. 21 of 
1911, which was. assented to on 22nd December, 1911. According to this amending Act 
the clause relating to the reserve now reads as follows :—‘‘ The Treasurer shall hold in 
gold coin a reserve of not less than one-fourth of the amount of Australian notes issued.” 
It was intended that this amendment should come into force on Ist July, 1912, but the 
Federal Treasurer afterwards announced that its operation would be deferred until after 
the Commonwealth elections of 1913. These elections resulted in the return to power 
of another administration, and the new Treasurer, Sir John Forrest, announced his 
intention of maintaining the reserve at the rate provided for in the original Act during 
his tenure of office. This only lasted until September, 1914, but there has not, since 
then, been a very great diminution in the proportionate gold reserve, which in July, 
1920, stood at about 414 per cent. 

The Australian Notes Act prohibited the circulation of notes issued by a State six 
months after the commencement of the Act, and such notes then ceased to be legal 
tender. In addition, the Bank Notes Act imposed a tax of 10 per cent. per annum in 
respect of all bank notes issued or re-issued by any bank in the Commonwealth after the 
commencement of this Act and not redeemed. 

The Notes Act and the Bank Notes Act were supplemented in the following year by 
the passing of No. 18 of 1911, ‘‘ An Act to provide for a Commonwealth Bank,” which 
passed both Houses and was assented to on 22nd December, 1911. The early steps in 
the foundation of the Bank have been described in previous issues from No. 6 to No. 10 
inclusive, and will not be repeated here. 

As the initial expenses of the bank were heavy, and as no capital was advanced, the 
early operations resulted in a small loss. This was debited to the profit and loss 
account of the bank, and the increasing prosperity of the institution was shewn by the 
way in which the original debit was reduced, until on 30th June, 1915, it was entirely 
extinguished. The following table shews the results of tho transactions of the bank 
for the last five financial years :— 


COMMONWEALTH BANK.—NET RESULT OF TRANSACTIONS, 1915 TO 1919. 


Net Result at 30th June— General Bank, Savings Bank. Entire Bank. 
£ £ £ 
1915 oe a is Cr. 56,905 | Dr. 54,684 Cr. 2,221 
1916 ia mae de Cr. 181,445 | Dr. 34,376 Cr. 147,069 
1917 30 ve sa Cr. 622,467 Cr. 3,825 | Cr. 626,292 
1918 ta an - Cr. 991,934 | Cr. 84,092 | Cr. 1,076,026 
1919 a Be PS Cr. 1,726,582 | Or. 196,438 Cr. 1,922,970 


Tt will be seen from the above that the general bank became profitable at a much 
earlier stage than the savings bank. According to the provisions of section 30 of the 
Bank Act, the net profit of £1,922,970 disclosed at 30th June, 1919, was divided equally 
between a bank reserve fund and a redemption fund. The reserve fund is available for 
the payment of any liabilities of the bank. The redemption fund is available for the 
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AUSTRALIAN BANKING STATISTICS.—CHEQUE-PAYING BANKS IN AUSTRALIA, 1879-1919 


T =i el Oe ie ct 
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See pp. 817 to 819. 


EXPLANATION OF GRAPH.—The base of each small square represents an interval of on ar. 
and its vertical height a sum of £5,000,000. = P x a sae 
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SAVINGS BANKS IN AUSTRALIA, 1873-1919. 


(O70 1875 1880 1886 1800 1895 1900 1905 1910 1915 1920 192 
See pp. 823 to 826. 

EXPLANATION OF GRAPH,—The base of each small square represents an interval of one year. 
Of the two scales on the left, the outer one represents the amount at credit, and the inner one the 
number of depositors, while the vertical height of each small square represents £2,500,000 and 
50,000 in - number respectively. The scale on the right represents the average amount per 
depositor, and per head of population respectively, while the vertical height of each small square 
represents £1. 
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. "I TMENTS 
GRAPHS SHEWING LIFE ASSURANCE IN ORDINARY AND INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 
IN THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA, 1906-1918. 


(0.0 
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0 0 0 
1910 1915 1920 1925 1905 1910 1915 1920 1925 


See pp, 827, 828. 


EXPLANATION OF GRAPHS.— 
one year. 


In the case of the “ Ordinary *’ Assurance graph, there are three scales—two on the left—the outer 
one representing the Annual Premiums, and the inner one the number of Policies in foree,—and one on 
the right representing the Amount Assured, exclusive of bonus additions. The vertical height of each 
small square represents £100,000, 10,000 in number and £5,000,000 respectively. 

‘n the case of the ‘ Industrial’? Assurance graph, the scale on the left represents the Annual Premiums 
and the number of Policies in force, and the scale cn the tight the Amount Assured, exclusive of bonus 


additions. The vertical height of each small square represents £20,000, 20,000 in number and £500.000 
respective:y 


The base of each small square represents in each graph an interval of 
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repayment of any money advanced to the bank by the Treasurer, or for the redemption 
of debentures or stock which may be issued by the bank; and any excess may be used for 
the purpose of the redemption of any Commonwealth debts, or State debts taken over by 
the Commonwealth. 


The Acts under which the various banks are incorporated are not all of the same 
nature, but it may be stated that while most of the older banks were incorporated by 
special Acts, e.g., the Bank of New South Wales, by Act of Council 1817; the Bank of 
Australasia, by Royal Charter; the Bank of Adelaide, by Act of the South Australian 
Parliament ; and the Bank of New Zealand, by Act of the General Assembly of New 
Zealand, the newer banks are generally registered under a ‘‘ Companies Act,” or some 
equivalent Act. This is also the casé with those banks which, after the crisis of 1893, 
were reconstructed. 


3. Capital Resources of Banks.—The paid-up capital of the cheque-paying banks, 
together with their reserve funds, the rate per cent., and the amount of their last 
dividends, are shewn in the table hereunder. The information relates to the balance- 
sheet last preceding the 30th June, 1919. In regard to the reserve funds it must be stated 
that in the case of some of the banks these are invested in Government securities, while 
in other cases they are used in the ordinary business of the banks, and in a few instances 
they are partly invested and partly used in business. 


CAPITAL RESOURCES OF CHEQUE-PAYING BANKS, 1918-19. 


| | | 
| Amount of 
Paid-u | seal ee thd | last Half- | Amount of 
Bank. | Capi 1) a see yearly Reserved 
| apital. | last Dividend i= picidend Profits 
and Bonus. | aavil Teen ae 
| | | 
= | | | 
& | % 3 £ 
Commonwealth Bank of Australia He oe | ate | ae 1,922,970 
Bank of Australasia 4 ie “- 2,000,000 | 14 and Bonus 3 170,000 3,000,000 
Union Bank of Australia Ltd. .. .. | 2,000,000 | 14 \ 140,000 2,050,000 
English, Scottish and Australian Bank Ltd. | 539,438 | 10 } 48,5494 550,000 
London Bank of Australia Ltd. .. St 669,785) | 9 | 29,829 420,000 
Bank of New South Wales ee a 3,959,160 | 10 | 97,811° 3,100,000 
Commercial Banking Coy. of Sydney Ltd. 2,382,019 | 10 | 100,000 2,080,000 
Australian Bank of Commerce Ltd. - 1,198,679 | 5 29,967 145,000 
National Bank of Australasia Ltd. -. | 2,000,000 | 8 | 78,789 1,090,000 
Commercial Bank of Australia Ltd. a 2,213,009? | 4 42,347 an 
Bank of Victoria Ltd. .. Si .. | 1,478,010? | 7 51,730 475,000 
Royal Bank of Australia Ltd... ese 500,000 | 8 | 12,000 | 320,000 
Queensland National Bank Ltd. .. ee | 691,851 | 10 | 12,000 247,000 
Bank of Queensland Ltd. ote ct 450,000 | 6 13,500 ih 
Bank of Adelaide 503 ote an 500,000 | 10 25,000 570,000 
Western Australian Bank ed a 250,000 20 25,000 700,000 
Commercial Bank of Tasmania Ltd. 300,000 14 14,000 190,000 
| 12 and Bonus 3 | 
Ordinary pee | 
B Preferential, 
Bank of New Zealand .. is as 2,279,989 10 A Preferen- | / 237,0004 2,350,000 
tial 4 Guaran- } 
teed 
Comptoir National d’Escompte de Paris .. | 8,000,000 6 480,0004 surat: 
Ballarat Banking Coy. Ltd. F ae 85,000 10 | 4,250 ; Aone 
Yokohama Specie Bank nie .. | 4,200,000 12 252,000 ,500,000 
Total .. se .. | 35,696,940 at BC 23,543,496 


. Including calls in arrear. 2, Subject to estimated deficiency in connection with Special Assets 
eee Coy. Ltd. 3. £416,760 preferential, £1,061,250 ordinary. 4. For twelve months. 5. Dividend 


for quarter. 


4, Liabilities and Assets of Banks.—(i) Liabilities of Banks for Quarter ended 30th 
June, 1919. As already stated, the banks transacting business in any State are obliged, 
under the existing State laws, to furnish a quarterly statement of their assets and 
liabilities, which contains the averages of the weekly statements prepared by the bank 
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for that purpose, and they have, during the years 1908-19, furnished quarterly statements 
to the Commonwealth Statistician. As all other financial returns in this work embrace, 
so far as possible, a period ended 30th June, 1919, it seems advisable to give the banking 
figures for the quarter ended on that date, and, where they are shewn for a series of 
years, similarly to use the figures for the June quarter of each year. The liabilities are 
those to the general public, and are exclusive of the banks’ liabilities to their shareholders, 
which are shewn in the preceding table :— 


AVERAGE LIABILITIES OF BANKS IN EACH STATE OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
AND THE NORTHERN TERRITORY FOR THE QUARTER ENDED 30th JUNE, 


1919. 
L 
Deposits. 
Notes Bills am 
in in Balances Gi—s7 . 
Stat Circulation Circulation Due to | Total 
4) not not Other Not Liabilities. 
Bearing Bearing Banks. ae Bearing | 
Interest. | Interest. Bearing Interest. Total. 
Interest. (b) 
Ss) aA | i earn [8 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
New South Wales 69,510 738,596 |3,076,244 45,215,579 | 48,649,514  93,865.093 | 97,749 443 
Victoria os 93,935 | 234,161 |1,583,626 | 35,018,279 | 43,319,179 | 78,337,458 | 80,249,180 
Queensland oes (a) 739,863 608,030 | 17,979,136 | 17,497,915 | 35,477,051 | 36,824,944 
South Australia. . 25,106 38,324 796,569 | 12,142,400 | 11,508,145 | 23,650,545 | 24,510,544 
Western Australia 26,628 49,212 342,512 5,471,370 5,191,773 | 10,663,143 11,081,495 
Tasmania Ae 6,576 13,159 | 110,891 3,012,999 3,707,382 | 6,720,381 6,851,007 
Northern Territory ‘ 75 22,737 | 148,804 195,779 844,583 367,395 
Total 221,755 | 1,813,390 |6,540,609 |118,988,567 |130,069,687 |249,058,254 | 257,634,008 
; 


(a) In Queensland, Treasury Notes were used instead of bank notes. 
(b) Including £16,578,767 Commonwealth Savings Bank Deposits, 


(ii) Assets of Banks for Quarter ended 30th June, 1919. 
banks are shewn in the following table :— 


The average assets of the 


AVERAGE ASSETS OF BANKS IN EACH STATE OF THE COMMONWEALTH AND 
THE NORTHERN TERRITORY FOR THE QUARTER ENDED 30th JUNE, 1919. 


coined Gold Discounts, 
Got and and Govern- Landed Notes Balances Over- 
State. Silver Silver | ment and and and Bills} Duefrom)| drafts, Austra- Total 
andliother in Municipal | House | of other other and all Han Assets 
Afatales Bullion | Securities. Property. | Banks. Banks. other | Notes. 7 
or Bars. Assets. 
£ £ £ £ rs s | £ £ £ 
N.S.W. .. 10,357,967 | 369,120/17,909,276 |2,378,001 | 637,070 /4,352,2 
Victoria. .| 5,062,556 | 77,813] 4,945,547 |1,388,101 | 767,582 ‘age’ 468 iS eusobe 10°306 486 eet hh 
Q’land ..| 2,282'425 | 89,897] 13355,528 | 777,403 | 446,725 | 655.869 | 21.773°778 | 6.319.908 | 33701538 
8. Aust... | 1,757,529 | 2,285] (409/376 | 285/186 | 200,132 | 546,006 | 17/280,249 | 3'511'218 | 237991981 
W. Aust. | 1,217,724 | 251,776] 669,933 | 225,461 | 132,661 | 557,797 | 10,562,174 | 1,840,742 | 15,458,268 
Tasmania 657,309 422| 1,525,528 | 160,198 | 44,931 | 162,586 | 3,785,362 | 1,030,937 | 7,367,273 
. Ler. 5,516 | 2,570|  .. 1,200 | 45,321 | 781809 14:532 8/360 156,308 
Total [21,341,026 | 793,883|26,815,188 |5,215,550 |2,274,422 |7,798,735 |177,952,825 |35,759,107 | 277,950,736 
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; (iii) Liabilities of Banks for June Quarters, 1914 to 1919. In the subjoined table, 
which shews the average liabilities of the banks for the quarters ended 30th June, 1914 
to 1919, for the Commonwealth as a whole, it will be seen that the growth in total 


liabilities is almost entirely due to an increase in the deposits, and that deposits not 
bearing interest and deposits bearing interest have both shared in that increase :— 


AVERAGE LIABILITIES OF BANKS IN THE COMMONWEALTH FOR THE QUARTER 


ENDED 30th JUNE, IN THE YEARS 1914 TO 1919. 


| 

| Notes Bills } | Deposits. 

lc mn in Balances | 

Tes |Circulation Circulation; Due to Tots 
Year. not not Other Not | Bearing Tiree 
Bearing Bearing Banks. | Bearing | _ been te Total. 

| Interest. Interest. | Interest. ne 

pre's ee oe: £ £ £ € 
1914 ., | 306,809 1,089,548 |2,750,788 | 70,195,462 | 93,659,093 |163,854,555 | 168,001,700 
1915 ale 275,589 | 1,140,592 3,347,646 | 75,380,916 | 99,598,420 |174,979,336 | 179,743,163 
1916 .. 257,621 | 1,263,622 |4,389,228 | 92,821,872 |100,118,758 |192,940,630 | 198,851,101 
97a: 244,806 | 1,439,019 |3,660,853 |105,390,961 |103,739,427 209,130,388 | 214,475,066 
10S 7 229,639 | 1,726,045 |4,486,497 |112,262,321 |112,504,432 1224'766,753 | 231,208,934 
1919 .. 221,755 | 1,813,390 |6,540,609 |118,988,567 |130,069,687 249,058,254 | 257,634,008 

| | | | 


(iv) Assets of Banks for June Quarters, 1914 to 1919. 


(a) Including Commonwealth Savings B 


ank Deposits. 


A similar table shewing the 


average assets of the banks for the June quarters of each of the years 1914 to 1919 is 
shewn below. 


AVERAGE ASSETS OF BANKS IN THE COMMONWEALTH FOR THE QUARTER ENDED 


30th JUNE, IN THE YEARS 1914 TO 1919. 


Coined Gold, Gold and | ianded Notes Balances All other 
Vedr and Silver | Silverin | ese pipe and Bills | Due from | Debts Due Total 
as and other | Bullion or P t of other other to the Assets. 
Metals. Bars. | Eee Banks. Banks. Banks.(a) 
£ | = £ £ £ £ £ 
1914 35,385,924 1,024,100 | 4,592,951 1,785,498 4,737,862 |127,922,971 | 175,449,306 
1915 33,888,106 | 1,015,017 5,064,575 1,671,105 4,070,229 |148,603,014 | 194,312,046 
1916 26,957,576 | 843,214 5,237,167 1,756,796 5,526,231 |179,282,575 | 219,553,559 
1917 21,685,410 | 1,156,033 5,288,199 2,035,297 5,429,884 |176,739,172 | 212,333,995 
1918 21,518,264 889,032 5,300,834 2,149,799 6,087,990 |200,386,561 | 236,332,480 
1919 21,341,026 | 793,883 | 5,215,550 | 2,274,422 | 7,798,735 |240,527,120 | 277,950,736 


(a) Including Government and Municipal securities, and Australian notes. 


As the table shews, the increase in the total amount of assets is mainly due to advances, 
The marked advance in the item “all other debts” in the year 1915 was due to the large 
expansion of the Australian note issue, owing to the war. The decline in 1917 was due to a 
fall in the advances, which was not quite balanced by the rise in Government securities. 
The great increases of 1918 and 1919 are almost exactly accounted for by the increase in 
the advances, due largely to the action of the banks in financing wheat and other 
commodities awaiting shipment ; also in assisting individuals to invest in war loan. The 
banks materially assisted the Federal Government in its war finance by advancing 
£10,000,000 in gold, receiving in return an equivalent amount in Australian notes, which 
they undertook not to present for payment until the termination of the war. 


5. Percentage of Coin, Bullion, and Australian Notes to Liabilities at Call.— 
(i) Commonwealth. Although it is not strictly correct to assume that the division of 
deposits into those bearing interest and not bearing interest would in every case coincide 
with a division into fixed deposits and current accounts, the division, in default of a better 
one, must be adopted, and in the following table “liabilities at call” are therefore 
understood to include the note circulation of the banks and the deposits not bearing 
jnterest. From 1912 onwards, however, the former item has steadily decreased, and is 
now almost negligible as compared with the deposits not bearing interest. , 
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PERCENTAGE OF COIN, BULLION, AND AUSTRALIAN NOTES TO LIABILITIES AT 
CALL, COMMONWEALTH BANKS, 1914 TO 1919. 


Coin, Bullion, Percentage 


Year. | Liabilities at Call. and Australian to Liabilities at 

| Notes. Call. 

£ s % 
1914 ae Se ac 70,502,271 41,446,540 58.79 
1915 a bo a 75,656,505 55,376,352 T3.t9 
1916 = os — 93,079,493 58,312,009 62.65 
1917 - ar _ 105,635,767 53,777,126 50.91 
1918 “i — rl 112,491,960 56,359,868 50.10 
1919 a 5 vim ol 119,210,322 57,894,016 48 .56 


It would appear from the figures just given that the banks generally consider it 
advisable to hold about half the amount of liabilities at call in coin and bullion. In the 
year 1914 the ratio rose to more than four-sevenths, and in 1915 to nearly three-fourths. 
The result of over 73 per cent. for 1915 was abnormal, and was due to the rise in the 
holdings of Australian notes, which are being held in excess of requirements. The 
subsequent fall is due partly to an increase in the deposits, and partly to a diminution in 
the holding of gold coin. 


(ii) Queensland Treasury Notes. No bank notes are issued by any of the banks in 
Queensland, where a Treasury note took the place of bank notes from 1893. 
These Treasury notes are disregarded in the quarterly statements of the banks; 
according to Treasury returns the amount outstanding on 30th June, 1919, was 
£25,600. Under the Australian Notes Act, previously referred to, the issue of notes by 
a State is now prohibited. 

(iii) States. The proportion of coin, bullion, and Australian notes to liabilities at 
call varies considerably in the different States, and even sometimes in the same State from 
year to year. A table is appended shewing the percentage for each State for the quarter 
ended 30th June in each of the years 1914 to 1919 :— | 


PERCENTAGE OF COIN, BULLION, AND AUSTRALIAN NOTES TO LIABILITIES AT 
CALL, COMMONWEALTH BANKS, 1914 TO 1919. 


Year. NS.W. | Vic. Q'land. | S. Aust. |W. Aust. Tas. 


| N. Ter. | All States. 
of o/ o/ o/ o/ o/ o/ oO 
/0 | a) /O /O /O (a) % 
1914 57.66 | 55.16 | 47.85 | 74.93 | 102.60 | 50.04| 19.53 58.79 
1915 66.50 | 69.13 | 63.82 | 115.07 | 139.21 | 68.90 | 20.80 | 73.19 
1916 56.02 | 62.94 | 56.78 | 72.93 | 127.61 | 72.55 | 13.40 | 62.65 
1917 49.34 | 49.51 46.71 | 54.11 80.41 | 62.89 11.50 | 50.91 
1918 48.06 | 48.95 | 51.55 | 64.81 | 57.06 | 61.30| 12.66! 50.10 
1919 50.52 | 45.67 | 48.35 | 43.32 | 60.21 | 55.92 | 11.05 | 48.56 
| | 


| 


6. Deposits and Advyances.—({i) Total Deposits. The total amount of deposits 
held by the banks shews a steady advance during the period under review. 


TOTAL DEPOSITS IN COMMONWEALTH BANKS, 1914 TO 1919, 


ee | l ‘ 
Year. N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. ‘Tasmania,, N. Ter. All States. 


£ £ £ £ £ £ £ & 
1914 ++ |62,927,433 |52,027,824 |24,244,483 |12,248,015 | 6,858,9565,415,462 | 132,382 163,854,555 
1915 ++ (68,170,388 |54,159,707 |27,369,725 |11,857,003 | 7,539,468)5,710,106 | 172,939 174,979,336 


1916 —.. 80,046,047 |59,280,709 |25,648,722 |13,631,827 | 8,070,38016,042,451 | 220°494 | 192'940,630 
1917. /84,049,266 [65,241,651 |29,215,467 |15,812,959 | 8,519,498'5,966.908 | 324°639 | 2097130'388 
1918. |86,489,590 [68,663,889 |34,133,083 |18,594,391 | 9,770,507 6,750,979 | 364,314 | 224°766,753 
1919 _.. 193,865,093 |78,337,458 135,477,051 '23,650,545 |10,663,14316,720,381 | 344/583 | 249,058,254 


(ii) Deposits per Head of Population. — To shew the extent to which the population 
makes use of the banking facilities afforded to it, a table is given hereunder shewing the 
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amount of total deposits per head of mean population for each of the years 1914 to 1918. 
The figures must not be taken as representative of the savings of the people, as a large 
proportion of the deposits is non-interest-bearing and therefore presumably used in the 


business of the banks’ customers, together with a small part of the interest-bearing 
deposits. 


DEPOSITS PER HEAD OF POPULATION IN COMMONWEALTH BANKS, 
1914 TO 1919. 


| { | | 
Year. | N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. “Tasmania. | N. Ter. All States. 
| 

|) os Bee | aE || Gace ctelll 9 Call 2S ee cn Cairn aoe ch 

1914 oa posts LOM on so: 4°36 ia ad 28) U7 20) 29°12' 6 98; 10 014) 86 7) “si Ikeda ay, 
1915 aos) 0°37 18,56) (39) tb 20 26, 19) 0)" 23 Nyee 128) 128 15: |4ql “Or a -85 68 
1916 eee tO OAS 0G | Sy Ol wend Gens a 25. 1t 8 180) O74 10) 9: 805) 86 
1917 ae We 24519) 7199) 4679 7-91 ASF 82 se) 14 7) | 7 19 9|30 2 5 64 12 10 | 42 15 4 
1918 SO eee 48 10). bol AQIS Saas) Get tl Oi OS: (38; 4610) 7ileia (6 leas 95P 
1919 Se 48 0 4|5313 9|50 4 2) 52 6 Gales" 8 | 31 LOO val LOA eas! 14 9) 


(iii) Total Advances. In the quarterly statements furnished by the banks the 
column headed “all other debts due to the banks,” is made up of such miscellaneous 
items as bills discounted, promissory notes discounted, overdrafts on personal security, 
overdrafts secured by deposit of deeds or by mortgage, etc. The quarterly returns 
furnished to the Commonwealth Statistician in 1908 and 1909 provided for a division 
of the amounts contained under this heading into a number of sub-headings, but all the 
banks were not in a position to make the necessary division, so that under present 
circumstances it is impossible to separate these items, and the total amounts contained 
in the column must, therefore, be treated as advances. The following table shews the 
totals for each State during the years 1914 to 1919. The fall in 1917 was due to the fact 
that the banks were not called upon to finance the harvest, this being undertaken by 
the Imperial Government. Part of the very large rise in 1917-19 is due to the advances 
made by the banks to their clients, to enable them to subscribe to the Commonwealth 
War Loans. 


ADVANCES BY COMMONWEALTH BANKS, 1914 TO 1919. 


All States. 


Year. | N.S.W. Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. W. Aust. |Tasmania.| N. Ter. | 
£ ee | £ ae £ % £ 
1914 .. |43,423,580 |35,667,449 |17,114,230 | 8,142,197 | 8,024,452/3,132,988 4,314 | 115,509,210 
1915 .. [45,305,098 |35,233,268 |17,304,016 | 8,078,242 8,503,033)/2,880,489 8,332 | 117,812,478 
1916 .- |50,448,748 |41,990,188 |18,456,103 |10,156,148 | 9,414,042'2,871,661 4,141 | 133,336,031 
1917 .. |48,592,808 |36,929,442 |17,753,800 | 8,459,562 | 9,057,389/2,988,916 5,935 | 123,787,852 
1918 -. |96,176,269 142,185,873 eras 10,877,107 9,183,968)3,265,637 36,006 | 140,410,458 
1919 -- |70,891,172 153,645,558 [21,773,778 117280,249 |10,562,174/3,785,362 | 14,532 | 177,952,825 


(iv) Proportion of Advances to Deposits. The percentage borne by advances to 
total deposits shews to what extent the needs of one State have to be supplied by the 
resources of another State, and where the percentage for the Commonwealth as a whole 
exceeds 100 (as it did in the early years of the century), the banks must have supplied the 
deficiency from their own resources, or from deposits obtained outside the Commonwealth. 
The following figures shew, however, that the banking business of the Commonwealth 
has been self-contained during the period under review :— 


PERCENTAGE OF ADVANCES TO TOTAL DEPOSITS, COMMONWEALTH BANKS, 
1914 TO 1919. 


Year. N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania.} Nor. Ter. eels 
8) oO ce) We % oF oe oF 

(elas aot 66°55 | 70.59 | 66.48 | 116.99 | 57.85 | 3.26} 70.49 
1915... | 66.46 | 65.05 | 63.22 | 68.13 | 112.78 | 50.45 | 7.82) 67.04 
1916 .. | 63.02 | 70.83) 71.96 | 74.50| 116.65) 47.52 | 1.88 69.11 
1917... | 87.81 | 56.60 | 60.77 | 53.50 | 106.31| 50.09) 1.83| 59.19 
i918... | 6495+) 61144 | 54274'| 58.501 94.00 | 48.37 | 9.88 | 62.47 
i919 .. | 75.52) 68.48 | 61.43 | 73.06 | 99.05 | 56.33 | 4.92 | 71.45 
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7. Clearing Houses.—The Sydney Banks’ Exchange Settlement and the Melbourne 
Clearing House, at which two institutions settlements are effected daily between the 
banks doing business in New South Wales and Victoria respectively, publish figures of 
the weekly clearances effected. From these figures it appears that in 1919 the total 
clearances in Sydney amounted to £590,098,000, and in Melbourne to £544,211,000. 
These figures represent an increase for Sydney of £37,882,000 on those for 1918, and 
for Melbourne of £50,443,000. Owing to the different distribution of the banking 
business in the two cities these figures do not, however, afford a fair comparison of the 
volume of banking business transacted in Sydney and Melbourne. For Adelaide the 
clearances in 1919 totalled £123,880,000, an increase for the year of £18,175,000. 
Returns for all Australian Clearing Houses for the last six years are shewn in the 
following table :— 


YEARLY TOTAL OF BILLS, CHEQUES, ETC., PASSED THROUGH AUSTRALIAN 
CLEARING HOUSES, 1914 TO 1919. 


Year. Sydney. Melbourne. Brisbane. Adelaide. Perth. 
= fee he SS [yd = = Se be = | = Se 
£ £ £ £ £ 

1914 . | 853,068,000 299,668,000 84,925,000 70,031,000 
1915 . | 357,803,000 299,295,000 96,291,000 60,950,000 - 
1916 422,371,000 | 357,788,000 100,064,000 71,433,000 40,366,000 
1917 .. | 444,532,000 377,300,000 119,501,000 83,866,000 41,370,000 
1918 . | 552,216,000 493,768,000 134,050,000 105,705,000 | 50,518,000 
1919 544,211,000 — 128,006,000 123,880,000 56,900,000 


. 590,098,000 


~ 


§ 3. Companies. 


1. General.—Returns in regard to registered companies are defective, and, with 
few exceptions, are not available for Tasmania. They embrace (a) Returns relating to 
Trustees, Executors and Agency Companies; (b) Returns relating to Registered Building 
and Investment Societies; and (c) Returns relating to Registered Co-operative 
Societies. 


2. Trustees, Executors and Agency Companies.—Returns are available of eight 
Victorian, two New South Wales, one Queensland, three South Australian, one Western 
Australian, two Tasmanian companies, and two with head offices in New Zealand. The 
paid-up capital of these nineteen companies amounted to £633,180; reserve funds and 
undivided profits to £555,206; other liabilities, £238,106; total liabilities, £1,426,492. 
Among the assets are included :—Deposits with Governments, £256,127; other invest- 
ments in public securities, fixed deposits, etc., £299,055; loans on mortgage, £123,007 ; 
property owned, £467,932; other assets, £280,371. The net profits for the year were 
£114,139, and the amount of dividends and bonuses £66,842. Returns as to the amount 
at credit of estates represented by assets are available for only ten companies, the 
total shewn being £54,748,485. 


Probably about £25,000,000 would have to be added to this amount for the 
remaining nine companies, so that the total amount would probably be about £80,000,000. 
None of these companies receives deposits, and advances are only made under exceptional 


circumstances, and to a very limited extent, the total so shewn in the last balance-sheets 
being but £100,082. 


3. Registered Building and Investment Societies—Returns have been received of a 
total of 205 societies, viz., 122 in New South Wales, 31 in Victoria, 11 in Queensland, 
23 in South Australia, 14 in Western Australia, and 4 in Tasmania. The balance-sheets 
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cover various periods ended during the second half of 1918 and the first half of 1919, 
so that the returns may be assumed to correspond roughly to the financial year 1918-19. 
The liabilities of the societies are stated as follows :— 


LIABILITIES OF REGISTERED BUILDING AND INVESTMENT SOCIETIES, 1918-19. 


| | | 

Paid-up Reserve | 5 | Occ Total 
Beate, | reel Funds. | Deposits. Gnd uber Liabilities. 

| | pra amet | 

£ a 3 | 25 £ 
New South Wales .. Voi ieiaZ | (a) | 485,910 | 238,355 2,542,037 
Victoria sis So o07.022 370,830 | 707,829 | 105,901 2,491,582 
Queensland. . 4 494,707 49,527 | 85,685 | 27,422 657,341 
South Australia 58 282,492 | 19,726 | 3,414 | 294,895 600,527 
Western Australia .. 141,478 465 | 25,838 11,878 179,659 
Tasmania .. ee 99,104 | 59,591 | 145,645 | 11,804 316,144 
Total ea 4,142,575 500,139 | 1,454,321 690,255 6,787,290 


(a) Included in paid-up capital or subscriptions. 


The assets of the companies for the same period were as follows :— 


ASSETS OF REGISTERED BUILDING AND INVESTMENT SOCIETIES, 1918-19. 


| Landed and | Cash in Hand 
State Advances on | House Pro- | and on Total 
; Mortgage. | perty, Furni- | Deposit and Assets. 
ture, etc. other Assets. 
| £ | ee | £ £ 
New South Wales ne x 2,175,469 | (a) 366,568 2,542,037 
Victoria bee ts 4e 2,024,902 427,132 103,719 2,555,753 
Queensland AK ‘es risk 603,712 | 13,527 41,507 658,746 
South Australia Bis oe | 578,946 | 3,079 29,427 611,452 
Western Australia re Res 174,026 150 5,483 179,659 
Tasmania Ke Be “4 274,702 10,240 31,202 316,144 
Motels ote ae 5,001,757 | 454,128 577,906 6,863,791 


(a) Included with other assets. 


Statistical information, so far as is available, is furnished in the following table :— 


REGISTERED BUILDING AND INVESTMENT SOCIETIES, 1918-19. 


} } 


Particulars, N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust. Tasmania. All States. 
| | | 
Number of societies C5 122 31 lat 23 14 4 205 
Number of shareholders .. (a) 7,324 4,692 9,314 3,366 1,685 |(b) 26,381 
Number of shares me (a) (a) 836,695 | 25,309 10,825 14,073 | (c) 886,902 
Number of borrowers nw (a) (a) pied eainee a putea Oyereeee 
i 2 | 164,703 42,67 ni 5 ) 
Income for year frominterest£| 129,36 64, 73108 | a | Bel DS 


Working expenses for year £) 100,046 65,353 10,349 | 


5 te 
ee oe ke eae 227,548 | 797,308 35,660 | 5,249 48,851 27,689 | 1,142,305 


year cis at 
durin 

tage ics pee 257,826 | 606,253 | 178,532 | 109,250 50,291 61,009 | 1,263,161 

Loans granted during year..£ 343,356 462,910 | 136,484 | 127,428 46,572 48,250 | 1,165,000 


(b) Bxclusive of New South Wales. (c) Exclusive of New South Wales and 


ilable. 
ee tye: & Victoria. (d) Included in repayment of loans. 
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4. Registered Co-operative Societies.—Returns are available of 131 societies, of which 
44 are in New South Wales, 64 in Victoria, 4 in Queensland, 6 in South Australia, and 
13 in Western Australia. As in the case of Building and Investment Societies, so in the 
case of Co-operative Societies the balance-sheets cover various periods ended during 


the financial year 1918-19. The liabilities of the 131 societies are shewn in 
table :— 


the following 


LIABILITIES OF REGISTERED CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES, 1918-19. 


Bank Other 
Liabilities 
aid- } R y Overdrafts . Total 
State. Capital aie hg and Sundry seas | Liabilities. 
Creditors. 4 ocount, ete. | 
£ 2 =? £ £ 
g ] ae 348,341 194,914 (a 184,100 727,355 
See pe as ae 147,442 56,284 238,294 70,160 512,180 
Queensland.. re 7,678 as 5,545 16,284 29,507 
South Australia .. | 226,240 17,768 15,823 61,220 321,051 
Western Australia .. | 19,256 3,226 21,310 63,076 | 106,868 
Total . 748,957 272,192 280,972 394,840 1,696,961 
(a) Included in other liabilities. 
The assets of the societies are shewn hereunder :— 
ASSETS OF REGISTERED CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES, 1918-19. 
Cash in Hand er and 
Stock a nd other Property 
State Fittings. Sundry | and other», Total Assets. 
Debtors. Assets. 
= = a £ 
New South Wales 7 SH 563,669 131,237 32,449 727,355 
Victoria ws ~ a 248,361 160,177 126,342 | 534,880 
Queensland .. me * 8,264 8,643 15,344 32,251 
South Australia - he 237,626 72,384 30,349 340,359 
Western Australia 7 a 76,809 24,641 5,418 106,868 
| als 
Totalerce ne * 1,134,729 397,082 | 209,902 | 1,741,713 
The following table gives statistical information, so far as available :— 
REGISTERED CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES, 1918. 
Details. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust. |All States. 
(a) 
N ae of Societies on 31st December, 
aK ae mi -9 44 
avted Ke, of members on 31st December, ie 7 . ad ey 
3 a is Py oa 43,239 19,789 17,364 14,276 2,431 97,099 
Oa te oe ave 2,215,688 |1,129,852 25,358 | 568,764 | 227,847 4,167,509 
December, 1918 .. oe £ |2,068,156 | 154,414 21,558 93,473 | 180,331 | 2,517,927 


- 
(a) Exclusive of Tasmania. 
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§ 4. Savings Banks. 


1. General.—The total number of savings banks, with their branches and agencies, 
in the Commonwealth at the middle of 1919 was 2,278, distributed as follows :— 
New South Wales, 636; Victoria, 480; Queensland, 504; South Australia, 312; 
Western Australia, 197; and Tasmania, 149.* These figures are exclusive of the 
Commonwealth Savings Bank, except in the State of Tasmania, in which the Common- 
wealth Savings Bank absorbed the State Savings Bank. In the Northern Territory the 
Commonwealth Savings Bank alone is in operation. 


In the following tables the figures for all the States except Tasmania refer to financial 
years ended 30th June. In the case of Tasmania, figures for the two joint-stock savings 
banks are made up to the last day of February in each year. In the case of the 
Commonwealth Bank, figures are made up to the 30th June, 1919. 


2. Depositors——The total number of depositors, z.e., of persons having accounts 
open, not of those making deposits, in each of the last ten years is shewn in the following 
table :— 


NUMBER OF DEPOSITORS IN SAVINGS BANKS (6), 1913-14 TO 1918-19. 


) ] | 
| | | 
Year. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | §. Aust. | W. Aust. ‘Tasmania. N. Ter. | All States. 
(a) | (a) | (a) 

a = i— be \- | zs ws 
1913-14 Ag 693,618 | 735,400 | 201,163 | 267,805 | 134,510 76,000 292 2,108,788 
1914-15 .. | 755,835 | 781,490 | 229,023 | 282,169 | 144,777 80,446 716 2,274,456 
1915-16 .. | 806,882 | 821,208 | 249,235 | 299,308 | 157,355 86,489 1,139 2,421,616 
1916-17 .. | 872,351 | 869,058 | 281,585 | 319,960 | 172,084 91,680 1,366 2,608,084 
1917-18 .. | 920,337 | 913,875 | 313,248 | 337,709 | 182,140 95,154 1,274 2,763,737 
1918-19 ee 984,951 | 966,543 | 343,424 | 357,310 | 192,879 | 99,565 1,167 2,945,839 


(a) Inclusive of depositors in penny savings banks. 
(b) Inclusive of Commonwealth Savings Bank. 


The subjoined table shews the above figures in relation to the population of the 
States; it must, of course, be borne in mind that savings bank accounts are not 
restricted to the adult population, but that it is, on the contrary, a very usual practice 
to open accounts in the names of children. Even so, the proportion is a large one, 
amounting in the case of the Commonwealth to about four-sevenths and rising in 
Victoria to nearly two-thirds and in South Australia to more than three-quarters. In 
the case of this table and the one that follows, it may be pointed out that as it is 
possible for the same person to have accounts in both Commonwealth and State Savings 
Banks, the figures given are probably slightly in excess of the number of individual 


depositors. 


DEPOSITORS IN SAVINGS BANKS(a) PER 1,000 OF POPULATION, 
1913-14 TO 1918-19. ; 


Year. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. §. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. N. Ter. | All States. 
1913-14 .. Bie 517 296 607 415 | 386 80 428 
1914-15 .. 404 548 BB) | (GRY 449 , 405 161 459 
1915-16 .. 434 584 362 690 500 438 235 494 
1916-17 .. 467 620 413 744 557 | 473 271 532 
1917-18 .. 482 645 453 768 585 | 469 242 555 
1918-19 .. 501 659 482 784 597 | 472 237 573 

t 


(a) Inclusive of Commonwealth Sayings Bank. 


* Year 1913. 
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3. Deposits.—The total amount of deposits in the savings banks of the six States 
reaches the large sum of one hundred and twenty-eight million pounds, and would no 
doubt be even larger if the banks did not restrict interest-bearing deposits to certain limits. 
It must be remembered that though not granting facilities to draw cheques, the Australian 
savings banks practically afford the small tradesman all the advantages of a current 
account, in addition to which they also allow him interest on his minimum monthly 
balance, instead of charging him a small fee for keeping his account, as the ordinary 
banks do. The rates of interest allowed, and the limits of interest-bearing deposits, 
are as follows :—New South Wales, Government Savings Bank, 3} per cent. up to 
£500; Victoria, 4 per cent. on first £350, and on deposit stock up to £1,000 ; Queensland, 
34 per cent. up to £1,000; South Australia, 2} per cent. on accounts closed during the 
year, and 4 per cent. up to £350 on accounts remaining open; Western Australia, 34 per 
cent. from £1 to £500, and 3 per cent. from £500 to £1,000; also 4 per cent. on deposit 
stock up to £1,000 ; Hobart Trustees’ Savings Bank, 4 per cent. up to £300 ; Launceston 
Trustees’ Savings Bank, 4 per cent. up to £150, and Commonwealth Savings Bank, 
34 per cent. on the first £1,000, and 3 per cent. upon another £300. The 
savings banks of five of the States—New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, 
South Australia, and Western Australia—have, for the further benefit of depositors, 
entered into a reciprocity arrangement, under which money deposited in one State 
may be drawn out in another State, even by telegraph. The. two Savings Banks 
in New South Wales amalgamated on Ist May, 1914. The Act of amalgamation 
provided for interest at the rate of 3} per cent. on the accounts carried to the combined 
institution. If the rate of interest to Government Savings Bank depositors should fall 
subsequently below 3 per cent., the transferred accounts of the old Barrack Street Bank 
were to receive a preferential rate of interest of 4 per cent. Otherwise their accounts 
will not receive less than 3} per cent. These preferential rights of interest conserved 
to the old Barrack Street depositors were for a period of ten years. 


The table below shews the total amounts at credit of depositors in each of the last 
ten years :— 


DEPOSITS IN SAVINGS BANKS(a), 1913-14 TO 1918-19. 


Year. | N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’'land. | 8. Aust. be Aust. Tasmania. | N. Ter. All States. 
| | | 


| | 
£ | Ne Yaee (ied PO bot ir 8 bow, nas 
1913-14 .. [82,863,069 [24,533,519 |10,166,946 | 9,366,490 |4,932,895 (2,178,305 | 18,709 | 83,559,933 
1914-15 |. 35,562,649 26,996,025 11,972,965 | 9,595,156 |5,149,536 2,301,336 | 42,643 | 91,620,310 


1915-16 .. (37,363,272 [28,789,426 |12;938,636 |10,035,036 |5,338,009 |2,534,266 | 77,956 | 97,076,601 
1916-17 %; 40,836,747 31,981,200 14,725,959 |11,351,343 5,846,109 |2,695,274 | 102,348 | 107.139,046 
-18 |; |43;039°012 |34/598,186 |16,501;325 |12'899,036 |6,290,027 |2'917/235 | 95,071 ? 
1918-19 .. {47,070,342 ‘88,772,024 | 1 tae eaneae 


Reale 14,803,237 |7,002,473 |8,285,393 81,097 | 128,525,541 


(a) Inclusive of Commonwealth Savings Bank. 


A comparison between the tables shewing the number of depositors and the amount 
of deposits reveals the fact that the average amounts to the credit of each depositor are 
considerably larger in some States than in others; in other words, that in one State a 
comparatively larger proportion of the population makes use of the savings banks, and 
that the natural result is a smaller amount to the credit of the individual depositor. 
Within the same State there is little variation in the figures from year to year, except that 
Victoria and South Australia have shewn a steady advance in the period under review. 


AVERAGE AMOUNT PER DEPOSITOR IN SAVINGS BANKS(a), 1913-14 TO 1918-19, 


Year. N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania.| N. Ter. |All States, 
gs; a, gs. 4. g 6. d, £8. @. & 8. a. & ¢. da. 
1918-14.. | 4613 2/383 7 2] 501010] 841810| 8613 6|2813 8 6 ‘i : $0 12 
1914-15. 47 1 0 34 10 11 | 52 5 7 $4 0 1) 3511 5 | 2812 2/5011 2/40 5 7 
a 0 6| 38318 6|29 6 
Hea ee ee ea ea ee eee 
Eig. 410 8| 3018 2 
1918-19.. | 4715 9/40 2 3|50190 9|41 8 7/36 8 21 39 19 11 Hs * 8 rr 2 - 


(a) Inclusive of Commonwealth Savings Bank. 


—. me 
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_The average amount deposited per head of population shews a satisfactory increase 
during the period under review. Since 1908-9 it has practically doubled itself, the 
figures for South Australia being particularly noticeable. 


SAVINGS BANKS DEPOSITS PER HEAD OF POPULATION, 1913-14 TO 1918-19. 


; { 
Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. 


é = = haere : | | 
Year. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Aust. | Tasmania.| N. Ter. |All States. 
CMe | oS) chomeomsmdaliS rs: dee. ss dy) fo sede) Sse a: 
BO1S Ke ee Se way Le (> Ee ato G aN EO ay ee tee a ah Gy bs 2 a ie 19 of 
1914-15.. | 19 0 1 | 18 Lee Calera 20) 2. 13) 65 1b 19) 4) i 1270 ala 18) |) ley ak © 
TOS 16ee oO et On| 205 69 Gal asters |-23) Set W16 19) +8) 12) 16> <8) 16 a OF 19 ee 
TOTO 172s | PBI bal 2291) 2 (5 2IOe Ol 26." 5. “9 USS. 7 je1S) 19) LO. 20) ba | ote zie 
POG —AS  eeekOe sy ed SF eekelee on 29 7 6020 “4 ede ia 7 7. (518: Or 9) le2s eae 
1918-19.. |-23 19 7/| 26 8 6 | Ba 244.) 32> 9 4 | 21 13. 4 | iL YY PAsAe “8 FLV Os 
i 


4. Annual Business\—The annual volume of business transacted by the Australian 
savings banks is very large when compared with the total amount of deposits. This is 
mainly due to the fact already pointed out that many accounts are used as convenient 
current accounts. Thus, during the last year of the period under review, the total 
amount deposited and withdrawn (exclusive of interest added) amounted to about 180 
per cent. of the total amount of deposits at the end of the previous year, while the amount 
at credit of depositors (inclusive of interest added) increased by only about 9 per cent. 
during the same year. The following table shews the business transacted during the year 


1918-19 :— 
SAVINGS BANKS TRANSACTIONS DURING THE YEAR 1918-19. 
: = 3 
| Total Amounts Interest Amounts Total 
State | Deposits at Deposited Added Total Withdrawn | Deposits at 
| end of Year | during Year jduring Year| : during Year | end of Year 
1917-18. 1918-19. 1918-19. | 1918-19. 1918-19. 
| £ £ ey | ee £ £ 
N. S. Wales 43,039,012 40,389,966) 1,491,200 84,920,178) 37,849,836 47,070,342 
Victoria 34,598,186 | 36,139,547|1,177,736 71,915,469) 33,143,445 38,772,024 
Queensland 16,501,325 | 15,157,633) 533,699 | 32,192,657 14,681,682) 17,510,975 
South Australia 12,899,036 | 10,460,580) 479,540 23,839,156) 9,035,919) 14,803,237 
West. Australia 6,290,027 5,780,311) 204,143 12,274,481) 5,272,008 7,002,473 
‘Tasmania Zi 2,917,235 2,562,764) 99,685 5,579,684) 2,294,291 3,285,393 
Nor. Territory .. 95,071 90,316) 2,239 187,626 106,529 81,097 
Total 116,339,892 110,581,117 3,988,242 230,909,251 102,383,710)128,525,541 
| } | 


5. Commonwealth Savings Bank.—The Savings 
wealth Bank started operations in Victoria on 15th 
September, 1912, in the Northern Territory on 21st 
New South Wales, South Australia, 
Business is being transacted on the u 
cent. being now allowed on deposi 
Extensive use is being made o 
States having received notice that their 


the post-offices by the end of 1912. 


The Commonwealth Bank absorbed the Ta 
1913, on terms set out in Official Year B 
Queensland Savings Bank were complete 


ook No. 6. 


sual Savings Bank lines, 


f the country post-o 


give effect to the transfer is expected shortly. 


For further particulars concerning the 
Books Nos. 6-10. 


Bank department of the Common- 
July, 1912, in Queensland on 16th 
October, 1912, and in the States of 
and Western Australia on 13th January, 1913. 
interest at the rate of 34 per 
ts up to £1,000, and 3 per cent. on the next £300. 
ffices as local agencies, the several 
Savings Banks would have to be removed from 


smanian State Savings Bank in January, 
Arrangements for the transfer of the 
d early in 1920, and the legislation necessary to 


Commonwealth Bank, see Official Year 
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The following table shews for each State the number of depositors, and the amount 
at credit on 30th June, 1919, in the Commonwealth Savings Bank :— 


COMMONWEALTH SAVINGS BANK AS AT 30th JUNE, 1919. 


Locality. Number of Depositors. Amount at Credit. 
£ 

New South Wales... ae ‘3 163,453 5,396,963 
Victorta AP “2 a8 ve 104,039 4,260,457 
Queensland. . es a ae 81,522 3,188,829 
South Australia re és me 35,955 ypc th 
Western Australia .. a.¢ a 41,873 1,509,328 
Tasmania .. AS ae ee 50,404 1,428,818 
Northern Territory .. es os 1,167 81,097 
Papua “a is Re Ae 1,151 37,231 
London ee ae ae ii 9,446 256,293 

Total a te 489,010 17,789,423 


§ 5. Life Assurance. 


1. General—Under section 51 of the Commonwealth Constitution Act, the 
Commonwealth Parliament is empowered to legislate in regard to “insurance, other 
than State insurance; also State insurance extending beyond the limits of the State 
concerned.” With the exception of Act No. 12 of 1905, “an Act relating to assurance 
on the lives of children by life assurance companies or societies,” no legislation relating 
to life assurance has been passed by the Commonwealth Parliament, and life assurance 
companies carry on their business under State laws where such laws are in existence, 
or otherwise under the provisions of various companies’ or special Acts. A Royal 
Commission consisting of the Honourable J. H. Hood, one of the judges of the Supreme 
Court of Victoria, and G. H. Knibbs, Esq., C.M.G., Commonwealth Statistician, was, 
however, appointed in 1908, “to inquire into and report upon the law relating to and 
the methods of operating, Fire, Life, Industrial, and other Insurance in Australia.” The 
Commission was originally required to report the result of its inquiry before the 30th 
June, 1909. A progress report was issued before that date, and the time for the final 
report extended to the 30th June, 1910. The report relating to Life Assurance was 
published on 15th March, 1910, and that relating to Fire Insurance on 15th October, 
1910. On the conclusions contained in these reports future Commonwealth legislation 
will probably be based. In fact, a bill embodying some of the conclusions was introduced 
into the Federal Parliament on 20th December, 1912, but, owing to lack of time, did not 
reach its second reading. An additional report on Social Insurance was prepared by the 
Commonwealth Statistician and issued on 9th September, 1910. 

Returns for the year 1918 have been directly collected from life assurance societies 
by the Commonwealth Statistician, with results which are in the main satisfactory. 
Figures for 1918 refer to business in the Commonwealth only, and do not include New 
Zealand business. 


2. Companies Transacting Business in the Commonwealth.—The total number of 
companies at present established in the Commonwealth is nineteen, of which the following 
nine have their head offices in New South Wales :—The Australian Mutual Provident. 
Society, the Mutual Life and Citizens’ Assurance Company Limited, the City Mutual 
Life Assurance Society Limited, the Australian Metropolitan Life Assurance Company 
Limited, the People’s Prudential Assurance Company Limited, the Life Insurance 
Company, the Assurance and Thrift Association Limited, the Co-operative Assurance Com- 
pany Limited, and the Australian Provincial Assurance Association Limited. The Mutual 
Life and Citizens’ Assurance Company Limited was formed in 1908 by the amalgamation 
of the Mutual Life Association of Australasia and the Citizens’ Life Assurance Company 
Limited. During 1910 it increased in size by amalgamating with the Australian Widows’ 
Fund Life Assurance Society Limited, which is therefore no longer included in the list 
of independent corporations. Five companies have their head offices in Victoria, viz. :—. 


Se wt > 


a eel 
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The Australian Alliance Assurance Company, the National Mutual Life Association of 
Australasia Limited, the Victoria Life and General Insurance Company, the Coloniat 
Mutual Life Assurance Society Limited, and the Australasian Temperance and General 
Mutual Life Assurance Society Limited. The head office of the Provident Life Assurance 
Company is in New Zealand, and that of the Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance 
Company in England. The remaining three societies belong to the United States, viz. :— 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States, the Mutual Life Insurance 
Society of New York, and the New York Life Insurance Society. 

Most of the Australian companies are purely mutual; the following, however, are 
partly proprietary, the figures in brackets representing the shareholders’ capital paid 
up :—The Victoria Life and General (£40,000), Mutual Life and Citizens’ (£200,000), 
Metropolitan (£11,839), Prudential (£10,000), Life Insurance Company (£44,000), 
Assurance and Thrift (£17,684), Co-operative Assurance (£56,675), and Australian 
Provincial Association (£86,088). Of foreign companies transacting business in the 
Commonwealth, the Liverpool and London and Globe, the Provident, and the Equitable 
are partly proprietary, the shareholders’ capital amounting to £265,525, £21,000, and 
£20,550 respectively. 


3. Ordinary and Industrial Business.—Of the societies enumerated in the preceding 
paragraph, the following seven in 1918 transacted both ordinary and industrial business :— 
The Australian Mutual Provident Society, the Mutual Life and Citizens’ Assurance 
Company Limited, the Australasian Temperance and General Mutual Life Assurance 
Society Limited, the Australian Metropolitan Life Assurance Company Limited, the 
Colonial Mutual Life Assurance Society, the Life Insurance Company, and the Co-operative 
Assurance Company. 

The People’s Prudential Assurance Company Limited and the Provident Life 
Assurance Company formerly restricted their operations to industrial business, but have 
now established an ordinary department. 

The remaining nine societies transacted ordinary life assurance business only, with 
the exception of those companies which have fire and accident branches, etc. 

It has been attempted in this section to keep returns relating to ordinary and to 
industrial business apart, so far as it is possible to do so, and figures relating to 
companies whose head offices are in New Zealand or in Europe or America refer to the 
Australian business only of those companies. 


4. Ordinary Business: Australian Business in Force, 1918.—The subjoined table 
shews the ordinary life business in force at the latest dates available for the nineteen 
societies conducting operations in the Commonwealth :— 


ORDINARY LIFE ASSURANCE.—AUSTRALIAN BUSINESS IN FORCE, 1918. 


Amount 


|in'force, | Assured, | promtum 
Qnnt Trcic, | exclusive of rs 
Society. | exclusive Benue Income, , 

jo ws Addition, |¢X¢lusive of 

'Annuities. » | Annuities. 


etc. 


| 
| = 
| 
) 


No. x £ 

Australian Mutual Provident Society .. Be aie Pail 2I2,aao) | @O,ei laa 2,587,977 
Mutual Life and Citizens’ Assurance Company Limited .. es 96,129 | 17,976,870 624,156 
City Mutual Life Assurance Society .. ah ne a 29,984 5,622,638 226,309 
Australian Metropolitan Life Assurance Company ie a 4,53¢ 389,458 21,317 
Australian Alliance Assurance Company aa AO Ace 233 79,792 1,903 
National Mutual Life Association of Australasia 4c ne 83,650 | 20,363,866 756,538 
Victoria Life and General Insurance Company .. Be i 46 82,973 526 
Colonial Mutual Life Assurance Society So a +. | 32,452 6,279,994 226,881 
People’s Prudential Assurance Company me a tie erat 4,720 351,517 | (a) 27,788 
‘Australasian Temperance and General Mutual Life Assurance 

Society .. a Cie ae ee + Bc 51,158 6,190,350 243,099 
Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance Company (Life Branch) 224 86,891 2,441 
Provident Life Assurance Company sf cis Pe 901 91,450 3,194 
Life Insurance Company a ae oa ae ai 4,913 1,103,423 45,947 
Assurance and Thrift Association Limited a oe oo 1,271 | 245,275 9,996 
Co-operative Assurance Company oe abt aS Bo 886 227,748 8,960 
Australian Provincial Assurance Association Limited $9 we 15,559 2,882,600 117,565 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of United States Ne a0 3,896 1,251,158 44,867 
Mutual Life Insurance Society of New York ae “ha of 2,939 1,100,288 30,236 


New York Life Insurance Society a0 a ae os 4,560 2,043,385 70,388 


(a) Including industrial. 
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5. Industriat Business : Australian Business in Force, 1918.—Similar information 
in regard to the industrial business of the nine societies transacting this kind of business 
is given in the following table :— 


INDUSTRIAL ASSURANCE.—AUSTRALIAN BUSINESS IN FORCE, 1918. 


Society | Policies Amount | a 
Society. | in Force,| Assured. | Fooome. 
No. - | 4 £ 

Australian Mutual Provident Society ag -. | 163,501 | 6,262,026 | 347,394 
Mutual Life and Citizens’ Assurance Com pany .. | 255,269 | 4,892,572 | 279,240 
Australian Metropolitan Life Assurance Company -. | 35,727 | 1,031,660 | 52,881 
Colonial Mutual Life Assurance Society 5 -- | 76,550 | 1,971,969 | 121,567 
People’s Prudential Assurance Company As ee 5,259 | 126,065 (a) 
Aust. Temperance and General Mutual Life Ass. Society 228,257 | 5,283,357 | 405,274 
Provident Life Assurance Company .. Y vor 16,167 424,355 | 20,239 
Life Insurance Company... ‘es .s as 3,617 89,605 5,659 
Co-operative Assurance Company... ay oa 4,798 126,749 7,431 


(a) Included in ordinary. 


6. Receipts and Expenditure of Assurance Societies, 1918.—({i) Ordinary Business. 
The following returns refer to the Australian business of all societies doing business 
in the Commonwealth, The People’s Prudential Assurance Company, whose accounts do 
not distinguish between revenue and expenditure on account of ordinary and industrial 
business, has been included among the companies doing industrial business. 


ORDINARY LIFE ASSURANCE.—AUSTRALIAN RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE, 1918. 


| Excess 
Society. Receipts. | Expenditure. | Prev tad 
| to Funds). 
£ ns z 

Australian Mutual Provident Society ae ++ | 4,056,859 | 2,858,097 | 1,198,762 
Mutual Life and Citizens’ Assurance Company -- | 980,788 711,880 | 268,908 
City Mutual Life Assurance Society <i -. | 340,904 202,476 138,428 
Australian Metropolitan Life Assurance Company .. 25,927 13,555 | 12,372 
Australian Alliance Assurance Company .. “A 6,670 | 11,633 | (a) 4,963 
National Mutual Life Association of Australasia -. | 1,222,897 | 680,360 542,537 
Victoria Life and General Insurance Company 3,941 | 14,125 | (a) 10,184 
Solonial Mutual Life Assurance Society .. a 374,194 208,552 165,642 
Aust. Temperance and General Mutual Life Ass. Soc. | 314,235 191,110 | 123,125 
Liverpool and London and Globe (Life Branch) me 3,441 16,226 | (a)12,785 
Provident Life Assurance Company ae ie 3,503 2,190 1,313 
Life Insurance Company we - .. | 48,372 | 36,420 11,952 
Assurance and Thrift Association Limited + 12,932 6,759 6,173 
Co-operative Assurance Company y “- 10,072 7,264 2,808 
Australian Provincial Assurance .. are oe 120,028 98,558 21,470 
Equitable Life Assurance Society s8 + 73,329 107,159 | (a) 33,830 
Mutual Life Insurance Society of New York A 39,619 90,352 | (a) 50,733 
New York Life Insurance Society whe ot 77,423 120,819 | (a) 43,396 


(a) Decrease. 


(ii) Industrial Business. A similar return for those societies which transact 


industrial business is given below. The figures for the Prudential, as stated above, are 
included therein. 


ps 


aie %, 


“ooo see 


a 
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INDUSTRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE.—AUSTRALIAN RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE, 


1918. 
Excess 
eauleiy: Receipts. | Expenditure. (iadition 
\ to Funds). 
£ £ sg 

Australian Mutual Provident Society fr an 425,639 145,649 279,990 
Mutual Life and Citizens’ Assurance Company ie 333,967 294,949 39,018 
Australian Metropolitan Life Assurance Company .. 55,729 | 47,471 8,258. 
Colonial Mutual Life Assurance Society .. At 129,679 74,342 55,337 
People’s Prudential Assurance Company .. a 31,134 20,803 10,331 
Aust. Temperance and General Mutual Life Ass. Soc. 454,969 273,131 181,838 
Provident Life Assurance Company Fe ie 21,063 16,109 4,954 
Life Insurance Company fs se ace 5,898 5,048 850: 
Co-operative Assurance Company 26 aie 8,003 7,103 900 


7. Liabilities and Assets of Assurance Societies, 1918.—The liabilities of the 
Australian societies consist mainly of their assurance funds; as already mentioned, 
however, nine of the societies are partly proprietary, viz., the Mutual Life and Citizens’, 
with a paid-up capital of £200,000; the Metropolitan, with a paid-up capital of £11,839 ; 
the Prudential, with a paid-up capital of £10,000; the Victoria Life and General, with a 
paid-up capital of £40,000; the Provident, with a paid-up capital of £21,000; the Life 
Insurance Company, with £44,000 ; the Assurance and Thrift, with £17,684 ; Co-operative 
Assurance Company, with £56,675; and the Australian Provincial with £86,088. With 
the exception of the Victoria, the Life Insurance, Assurance and Thrift, and Australian 
Provincial, this paid-up capital belongs in every case to the industrial branch of the 
respective societies. The capital of the Provident (£21,000) is held in New Zealand, that. 
of the Liverpool and London and Globe (£265,525) in England, and that of the Equitable 
Life (£20,550) in the United States. None of these three amounts appears, therefore, in 
the two subjoined tables, where the capital of the Australian societies is included with the 
assurance funds. ‘The assets consist mainly of loans on mortgage and policies, 
Government, municipal, and similar securities, shares, freehold property, etc. As in 
some cases the Australian liabilities exceed the Australian assets, it may be pointed out 
that this table should be read in connexion with the table on page 830, which sets out 
the total assets. Loans on personal security are granted by very few of the 
Australian societies. 

(i) Ordinary Business. The following table shews the liabilities and assets of the 
societies transacting ordinary life business :— 


ORDINARY LIFE ASSURANCE.—AUSTRALIAN LIABILITIES AND ASSETS, 1918. 


Liabilities. Assets.(c) 
op a a 3 By Db 
ee 33228| 82 | Tol | 22s Eas | Total. 
eAoae! Sa See | GRAS 
Saeno| on SEG | seas 
£ £ £ ery cue £ 
Australian Mutual Provident Society(a) [33,091,975] 830,235|33,922,210 ||13,360,033|17,509,867|30,869,900 
Mutual Life and Citizens’ Assurance Co. (b (b b 2,393,576] 5,190,028) 7,583,604 
City Mutual Life Assurance Society .. 1,165,201 | 238,522) 1,403,723 681,470| 722,253) 1,403,723 
Australian Metropolitan Life Assurance 
Company Be i < 100,514] 2,832) 103,346 35,708| 87,638} 103,346 
Australian Alliance Assurance Company 86,251 5,236 91,487 10,418 81,069 91,487 
National Mut. Life Assoc. of Australasia 9,122,987| 492,410 9,615,397 || 5,695,227) 3,920,170 9,615,397 
Victoria Life and General Insurance Co. 81,962 4,731 86,693 73072 78,722 86,693 


Colonial Mutual Life Assurance Society 3,304,616) 239,734) 3,544,350 902;984 2,641,366] 3,544,350 


Australasian Temperance and General 
Mutual Life Assurance Society(a) 2,573,946] 261,131) 2,835,077 774,936) 2,060,141] 2,835,077 


Liverpool and London and Globe (Life 


Branch) .. ae ae (b) (b) (b) (b) (b) (b) 
Provident Life Assurance Company .. 8,893 604 9,497 269 8,738 9,007 
Commonwealth Life Insurance Co. at 103,101} 7,343) 110,444 9,734) 100,710) 110,444 
Assurance and Thrift Association Ltd. .. 51,077) 4,026 55,103 40,725 13,058 53,783 
Co-operative Assurance Company(a)_ .. 78,902 659 79,561 10,480 69,081 79,561 
Australian Provincial Assur. Assocn. Ltd. 138,843| 36,512) 175,355 2,783) 157,872) 160,655 
Equitable Life Assurance Society SS 77,255 190 77,445 152,513) 393,922) 546,435 
Mutual Life Insurance Society of New York (b) (b) (b) 159,159 61,576} 220,735 
New York Life Insurance Society Ar 728,000| 30,254) 758,254 114,418 41,124) 155,542 

(a) Including industrial business. As the business of these three societies is mainly ordinary life 
business they have been included in this table. (b) Not available. (c) Several life offices have a 


considerable portion of their assets invested outside the Commonwealth (see table on the next page). 
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(ii) Industrial Business. As stated in the footnote to the preceding table, the 
Australian Mutual Provident Society, the Australasian Temperance and General Mutual 
Life Assurance Society, and the Co-operative Assurance Company, which transact a 
certain amount of industrial business, but whose business is mainly ordinary life business, 
have been included with those societies doing only ordinary life business. On the other 
hand, the People’s Prudential Assurance Company, in whose case industrial business 
greatly predominates over ordinary life business, has been included in the following table. 
Incomplete as the table is, it shews that the funds appropriated to industrial business 
are very insignificant in comparison with those pertaining to ordinary life business. 
Taking the table in conjunction with the statements of revenue and expenditure, the 
question may well be asked whether in the case of some of the societies, industrial 
business is worth catering for at all. 

INDUSTRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE.—AUSTRALIAN LIABILITIES AND ASSETS, 1918. 


Liabilities. Assets. 
oa | 
ss | : “ 
Society. 5 wo 3 a3 ooh 
cS au; 3 oF gi sce 
a nS Total. ay 2 | ao Total. 
re 2 3S i. som 
See8| 33 SSE5 | 8223 
HEAO On Hea wR Fe AY D> 
s | 2 bb 8 £ RR ae 
Mutual Life and Citizens’ Assurance Co. (b) (6) (d) | 11,601) 4,161,653 4,173,254 
Australian Metropolitan Life Assurance | } 

Company sie 7 ae 70,005) 13,697 83,702 2,137 81,565 83,702 
Colonial Mutual Life Assurance Society — 260,276) 1,587, 261,863 3,502 258,361, 261,863 
(a)People’s Prudential Assurance Co. .. 78,425) 225) 78,650. 55,712 22,938) 78,650 
Provident Life Assurance Company .. 18,102) as 18,102 756 19,048 19,804 

2 ro j (a) Including ordinary business. (b) Particulars not available. _ —*. 


(iii) Total Assets. It has been thought advisable to confine the figures relating 
to life assurance to business in the Commonwealth. Several of the companies whose 
head offices are in Australia transact, however, a large amount of business elsewhere, 
viz., in New Zealand, in South Africa, and in the United Kingdom, while in the case of 
the foreign companies, the Australian business is insignificant compared with that done 
elsewhere. Particulars as to this foreign business of both Australian and foreign 
companies will be found in “ Finance Bulletin, No. 11” (published by this Bureau), and 
a short table only is inserted here, shewing the total assets of the various companies, 
so that the deficiencies in the Australian assets shewn in the previous tables for those 
companies doing business elsewhere may not be misunderstood — 


TOTAL ASSETS OF ASSURANCE COMPANIES, 1918. 


Society. Assets. Society. Assets. 
ORDINARY BUSINESS. } & ORDINARY BusinEss—continued. £ 

(a) Australian Mutual Provident Soc. | 40,500,905 | (a) Co-operative Assurance Co. ay 79,561 
Mutual Life and Citizens’ Assur. Co. 9,837,190 | Aust. Provincial Assurance Assoen. 191,318 
City Mutual Life Assurance Society. . 1,403,723 Equitable Life Assurance Society .. | 126,050,259 
rer arpa yeep ro we re 108,346 | a Life Ins. Society of New York 138,339,691 

ustralian ance Assurance Co, .,. 91,487 New York Life Insurance Societ +s | 
National Mutual Life Association |: | 19,3797104 | 2d Nee 
Victoria Life and General Insur, Co. 86,693 | INDUSTRIAL BUSINESS. 
Colonial Mutual Life Assurance Soc. 4,961,265 | Mutual Life and Citizens’ Assur. Co. | 4,842,790 
(a)Australasian Temperance and | Australian Metropolitan Life Assur. | 

General Mutual Life Assurance Soc, 8,180,377 | ance Company a Si 83,702 
Liverpool & London & Globe (Life) 17,417,999 Colonial Mutual Life Assurance Soc, / 322/835 
ee atin ae Company. . 72,951 | (b) People’s Prudential Assur. Co, 78,650 

mmonwea zife Insurance Co, ., 110,444 | Provident Life As c d 
Assurance and Thrift Assocn. Ltd. + | 56,018 | ees ORT saad 

(a) Including industrial business. (b) Including ordinary business. as : 


§ 6. Fire Insurance.* 


I. General.—Returns as to fire insurance are very defective, and only for Sydney 
and Melbourne and the country districts of Victoria have some figures been given which 
are worth reproducing. The Royal Commission mentioned above under “ Life Assurance ” 


* See also Section XXVL,, § b, Fire Brigades, 
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has reported upon fire insurance matters, and Commonwealth legislation may, therefore, 
be expected in the future. Legislation concerning fire insurance was, in fact, contained 
in the bill to which reference has already been made. [§ 5, sub-section 1.] 


2. Sydney.—Under the Fire Brigades Act 1902 the cost of the Metropolitan Fire 
Brigade is defrayed by equal payments on the part of the Colonial Treasurer, the 
municipal councils within the area under the jurisdiction of the Fire Brigades Board, 
and the insurance companies represented in Sydney. The companies divide their share 
proportionately to the amount held at risk. Under this arrangement the amount payable 
by the companies for the year 1909 was £19,100, divided amongst sixty-five companies, 
of which not more than six had their head office in Sydney. The amounts thus held at 
risk at the close of the last four years for which returns are available were, in 1905, 
£78,108,749 ; in 1906, £81,364,129; in 1907, £86,563,304; and in 1908, £89,071,992. 
A new Act, which came into force on the Ist January, 1910, was passed in 1909. This 
Act substituted a Board of Fire Commissioners for New South Wales for the original 
Metropolitan Fire Brigades Board, and divided the whole State into eight fire districts 
for the greater facilitation of working. 


3. Melbourne.—In Melbourne the Metropolitan Fire Brigades Board assesses the 
amount payable by the insurance companies on the amount of premiums returned. 
These premiums for the last four years averaged about £560,000 per annum, while 
the contributions paid by the companies averaged about £28,000, or about £5 for 
every £100 of premiums. It may be said, therefore, that the companies have to 
devote about 5 per cent. of their premium income from metropolitan insurances to the 
maintenance of the fire brigade. 

The value of ratable property is about £8,083,000, and the amounts contributed 
by the municipalities—as in the case of the insurance companies, one-third of the 
amount required by the Fire Brigades Board, the remaining one-third being 
contributed by the State Treasurer—are equal to about 3d. per £1 of ratable value. 
In addition to this contribution, insurance companies doing business in Victoria have 
to take out an annual license at a cost of 1} per cent. of the gross premium income, 
which is probably equal to about 12 per cent. on net income. 


4. Country Districts of Victoria—The country districts are divided into nine areas 
for fire insurance purposes, and the contributions to be paid vary in these areas according 
to the actual requirements of the Country Fire Brigades Board. The value of ratable 
property for the last year was slightly over £1,814,000. The premium income of the 
insurance companies from country business in protected areas during the year 1918 
was about £223,000, and the contributions of the companies £4,610, equal to rather 
more than 2 per cent. of the premium income. 


5. Brisbane.—A similar arrangement holds good in Brisbane, under which the cost 
of the Fire Brigade Board, amounting to about £20,000 per annum, is paid in equal 
shares by the Government, the Brisbane City Council, and the insurance companies. 


6. Adelaide.—The Fire Brigades Board of South Australia is incorporated under 
‘“* The Fire Brigades Act 1904” ; “‘ The Fire Brigades Act Amendment Act 1905” ; and 
“The Fire Brigades Act Further Amendment Act 1910.” The cost is distributed as 
follows :—Three-ninths to the Government; four-ninths to the insurance companies ; 
and two-ninths to the municipalities and districts which come under the operations of 
the board. The insurance companies are assessed in proportion to that portion of their 
premium incomes derived from the insurance of property (re-insurance within the State 
excepted) situated within the limits of the municipalities and districts coming under the 
operations of the board. The respective contributions for 1918 were as follows :—The 
Government, £9,317 ; the companies, £12,423; the municipalities, £6,211. 


7. Perth.—A District Fire Brigades Bill was reported on by a committee of the 
Legislative Assembly during 1909, and it was recommended that all brigades should in 
future be controlled by one board, and that the expense should be met by contributions 
at the following rate :—By Government, two-eighths; by the municipalities, three- 
eighths; and by the insurance companies, three-cighths. These provisions were 
incorporated in an Act, ‘“‘ The District Fire Brigades Act 1909,” which was assented to 
on 21st December, 1909, and came into force on the Ist day of January, 1910. This 
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Act is now superseded by the Fire Brigades Act 1916 which came into operation on 2nd 
April 1917. It provides that every municipal or road board district shall be a fire 
district for the purposes of the Act, under the control of the Western Australian Fire 
Brigades Board. ‘The income of the Board is derived in the same proportions as 
provided for in the Act of 1909. The latest valuation of ratable property is 
£1,583,000, and expenditure £31,550, of which the Government paid £7,888, the 
municipalities £11,831 and the insurance companies, £11,831. 


8. Australian Fire Insurance Business.—Returns are available shewing the revenue 
and expenditure, assets and liabilities, and investments of twenty-seven insurance 
companies having their head offices either in the Commonwealth or in New Zealand. 
These companies are :—(a) with head office in Sydney—the Australian Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, the City Mutual Fire Insurance Company, the Mercantile Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company, the Queensland Insurance Company Limited, the United 
Insurance Company, the Insurance Office of Australia Limited, the Federal Mutual 
Insurance Company of Australia, The Manufacturers’ Mutual and the Farmers and 
Settlers ; (b) with head office in Melbourne—the Australian Alliance Assurance Company, 
the Colonial Mutual Fire Insurance Company, the Victoria Insurance Company, the 
Victoria General Insurance and Guarantee Company Limited, the Australasian Mutual 
Insurance Society, the Chamber of Manufactures, and the Victoria State Accident 
Office; (c) with head office in Hobart—the Derwent and Tamar Fire and Marine 
Assurance Company Limited; (d) with head office in Launceston —the Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company of Tasmania, (e) with head office in Auckland—the New Zealand 
Insurance Company, and the South British Fire and Marine Insurance Company of 
New Zealand; (f) with head office in Dunedin—the National Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company of New Zealand, and the Standard Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company of New Zealand; (g) with head office in Wellington—the New 
Zealand State Fire Insurance Office, and the New Zealand Government Accident ; () with 
head office in Christchurch—the Farmers’ Co-operative Insurance Association of New 
Zealand ; (i) with head office in Perth—the Western Australian Insurance Company ; 
and (j) with head office in Brisbane—the Queensland State Government. As their names 
imply, many of these companies transact marine insurance, and in some cases 
guarantee and other business, in addition to the fire insurance business, and the returns 
relating to the latter cannot be separated from the former. 


The accounts given hereunder cover two consecutive years, the second year ending at 
various dates from 31st December, 1917, to 30th April, 1919. The figures for the first 
year are in brackets. 


The premiums, less reinsurances and returns, amounted to £5,304,850 (£5,301,520) ; 
losses were 2,724,112 (£3,013,012). Expenses and commission came to £1,525,833 
(£1,317,478), and there was, therefore, a profit on trade operations of £1,054,905 (£971,030), 
As, however, interest, rent, fees, etc., amounted to £328,520 (£288,570), the total profit 
was £1,383,425 (£1,259,600). Dividends and bonuses came to £374,689 (£216,516). The 
ratio to premium income of losses was, therefore, 51.35 per cent. (56.83 per cent.), and 
of expenses and commissions, 28.76 per cent. (24.85 per cent.). The resulting ratio of 
trade surplus to premium income was 19.89 per cent. (18.32 per cent.). 


The paid-up capital of the twenty-seven companies was £3,108,606 (£2,756,585) ; 
reserve and reinsurance funds, £4,191,566 (£3,658,717) ; undivided profits, £335,868 
(£733,189). The total paid-up capital and reserves were, therefore, £7,636,040 (£7,148,491), 
In addition to these liabilities there were others, viz. :—Unsettled losses, £641,948 
(£526,862); sundry creditors, £1,093,269 (£805,235) ; dividends payable, £285,504 
(238,898) ; and, in the case of two companies, life assurance funds, £96,043 (£91,214) ; 


thus bringing the total liabilities to shareholders and to the general public up to £9,75 
(£8,810,700). c iS ene 


The corresponding amount of assets is made up of investments, £8,036,021 
(£6,951,382), viz. :—Loans on mortgage, £1,203,356 (£1,309,968) ; Government sedatities 
debentures, shares, etc., £4,167,887 (£3,194,389) ; landed and other property, including 
furniture, £1,288,591 (£1,248,657); fixed deposits, £1,199,643 (£1,077,445) ; in the case 
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of one company doing a mixed business—loans on its own life policies, etc., £4,503 
(£5,269); other investments, £172,041 (£115,654). The balance of assets consisted of 
cash in bank, on hand, and bills receivable, £805,148 (£574,305) ; and sundry debtors, etc., 
£911,635 (£1,285,013). 

The financial position of the companies is undoubtedly a strong one, owing to the 
steady accumulation of reserves, and the high ratio borne by capital and reserves to 
premium income must be a cause of satisfaction to policy holders, 


§ 7. Marine Insurance. 


No returns are available in regard to Marine Insurance. It may, however, be stated 
that the Commonwealth Parliament in 1909 passed an Act (No. 11 of 1909, “An Act 
relating to Marine Insurance’) which was assented to on the llth November, 1909. This 
Act materially alters some of the conditions under which marine policies have heretofore 
been issued. 


§ 8. Friendly Societies. 


1. General.—Friendly societies are an important factor in the social life of the 
community, as probably one-third of the total population of the Commonwealth 
comes either directly or indirectly under their influence. Their total membership is 
about 480,000, but as certain benefits, such as medical attendance and free medicines, 
and in many cases funeral expenses, are granted to members’ families as well as to 
members themselves, this figure must, even when due allowance is made for young and 
unmarried members, be multiplied by at least four to arrive at the total number of 
persons more or less connected with these societies. Legislation has conferred certain 
privileges on friendly societies, but, on the other hand, it insists on their registration, 
and it is the duty of the Registrars in the various States, prior to registering a new 
society, to see that its rules are conformable to the law, and that the scale of contribution 
is sufficiently high to enable the promised benefits to be conferred on members. Societies 
are obliged to forward annual returns as to their membership and their finances to the 
Registrar, and elaborate reports are published in most of the States dealing with the returns 
thus received. 


In the following tables the figures refer to the year 1918. 


2. Number of Societies, Lodges, and Members.—The total number of societies 
registered in New South Wales is 62; in Victoria, 46; in Queensland, 19; in South 
Australia, 17; in Western Australia, 15; and in Tasmania, 19. No total is given of 
these figures for the Commonwealth, as the societies shewn in one State are in most 
cases represented in all the other States. The number of different lodges, the total 
number of benefit members at the end of the year, and their average number during the 
year are shewn in the following table :— : 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES.—LODGES AND MEMBERS, 3Ist DECEMBER, 1918. 


Benefit Average No. 

State eaber Members of Benefit, 
New South Wales... ES 5a 1,885 166,416 164,393 
Victoria Ke as ve che 1,496 149,558 153,870 
Queensland. . ae De Ee 551 53,194 51,065 
South Australia 4c As 2 599 67,047 66,644 
Western Australia .. a a 281 17,786 17,878 
Tasmania .- ee ic ae 197 22,283 OBaT 
Commopwealth .. ah 5,009 476,284 476,187 
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3. Sickness and Death.—Sick pay is generally granted for a number of months at 
full rates, then for a period at half rates, and in some societies is finally reduced to 
quarter rates. The following table shews the total number of members who received 
sick pay during the year, the number of weeks for which they received pay in the 
aggregate, and the average per member sick, and further the number of benefit members 
who died during the year, together with the proportion of deaths per thousand average 
members :— 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES.—SICKNESS AND DEATH, 1918. 


Number Total Average Deaths | Proportion 
of Members Number Number of of | of Deaths to 
State. who of Weeks Weeks per Benefit 1,000 average 
received Sick Sick Pay _. Member Members | _ Benefit 
Pay. Granted. Sick. and Wives. Members. 
New South Wales - (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) 
Victoria aa ee 28,326 306,054 10.80 2,998 19.48 
Queensland ate e 8,162 60,046 7.36 718 | 14.06 
South Australia .. se 10,860 114,607 10.55 1,358 20.38 
Western Australia : 2,953 25,246 8.55 331 18.51 
Tasmania 3,640 29,317 8.05 408 18,27 
Commonwealth (b) . . 53,941 535,270 9.92 5,813 18.64 
(a) Not available. (b) Exclusive of New South Wales. 


4. Revenue and Expenditure-—The financial returns are not prepared in the same 
way in each State, but an attempt has been made in the subjoined table to group the 
revenue under the main headings :— 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES.—REVENUE, 1918. 


| Entrance Fees, Interest, 
Btate | _ Members’ Dividends, | Allother | Total 
: | Contributions, and Income. Revenue. 
and Levies. — Rents. 
Re | —— =— sage Mem Gear rn 
£ | £ £ 2 
New South Wales... < 543,269 | 117,941 114,895 776,105 
Victoria -a ee any 453,329 135,984 69,122 658,435 
Queensland rs - 172,248 43,784 + 216,032 
South Australia ae ee 168,647 63,725 40,291 | 272,663 
Western Australia .. in 53,849 16,799 28,088 | 98,736 
Tasmania .. iii Ey 67,445 10,937 24,963 103,345 
Commonwealth -. | 1,458,787 389,170 277,359 2,125,316 


The returns relating to expenditure are more complete than those relating to revenue, 
and can be shewn in full for every State. The figures shew that the excess of revenue 
amounting in the aggregate to £290,791, was divided amongst the six States ad 
follows :—New South Wales, £113,510; Victoria, £55,580; Queensland, £44,249: 
South Australia, £54,082; Western Australia, £5,552; and Tasmania, £17,818. : The 


revenue exceeded the expenditure by about twelve shillings per average benefit 
a margin which cannot be called very large. es eer eee oe 
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FRIENDLY SOCIETIES.—EXPENDITURE, 1918. 


| ie 4 
| Sums Paid | | 
| | Medical | at Death of | ee || onhen | Total 
State. Sick Pay. one | bec ta ies | Expendi- | Expendi- 
| Medicine. | Members’ cre: | . bure. 
Wives. | i | 
2) || | ale ae ae pe Sema | 3 
ae ee ee eee 2 
New South Wales 183,735 | 180,370 | 84,663 96,939 | 116,888 662,595 
Victoria 208,910 | 175,073 55,038 | 80,118 83,716 602,855 
Queensland .. 44,330 60,844 34,759 31,850 | a 171,783 
South Australia 68,813 37,851 41,282 | 32,884 | 37,751 | 218,581 
Western Australia ZO Zon 18,049 | 8,247 | 14,091 32,560 93,184 
Tasmania 19,953 | 18,602 27,121 | 12,174 | feria 85,527 
Commonwealth 545,978 | 490,789 | 251,110 | 268,056 | 278,592 | 1,834,525 


It appears from the above figures that sick pay averaged about thirteen shillings 
and sixpence per week, but, as the returns include pay at half and quarter rates, and as 
the proportion of these to full rates is not stated, the average given must be taken for 
what itis worth. Medical attendance and medicine came to about one pound per average 
benefit member. : 


5. Funds.—The two foregoing tables shew that the surplus of revenue over expenditure 
in five States amounted to £290.791 for the year, and a small surplus must, of course, 
result annually in every society which levies adequate contributions to enable it to meet 
all possible claims. These accumulations of profits are generally invested, and the 
subjoined table shews for all of the six States the division into invested and uninvested 
funds :— 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES.—FUNDS, 31st DECEMBER, 1918. 


State | Invested Uninvested Total 
: Funds. Funds. Funds. 
| oy | £ £ 

New South Wale | 2,208,182 | (a) 2,208,182 
Victoria ae 2,984,433 88,650 3,073,083 
Queensland = 944,291 2,240 946,531 
South Australia -- | 1,335,835 41,314 1,377,149 
Western Australia = | 270,704 8,321 279,025 
Tasmania 244,217 17,822 262,039 
Commonwealth 7,987,662 158,347 8,146,009 


(a) Included in Invested Funds. 


The total funds amounted, therefore, to about £16 7s. Od. per member at the close 
of the year under review. 


§ 9. Probates. 


1. Number of Probates and Letters of Administration and Value of Estates.—The 
value of the estates left by deceased persons gives a fair view of the distribution of 
property among the general population. There occurred in 1918 the deaths of 37,152 
adult persons, while the total number of probates and letters of administration granted 
during the same period was 19,101. It would therefore appear that about one half of 
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the adults who died during the year were possessed of sufficient property to necessitate 
the taking out of probate. The details for each State are shewn in the table 
hereunder :— 


PROBATES AND LETTERS OF ADMINISTRATION, 1918. 


Number of Estates. Net Value of Estates, 
State. | Letters of | Letters of 
| Probates.| Adminis- | Total. Probates. | Adminis- Total. 
tration. tration. 
- — ame Rrra perp 
> £ - 
New South Wales Pelt eh ud (a) 6,877 | 11,827,552 | (a) 11,827,552 
Victoria ate s+ | “453890 2,545 6,935 - 11,009,294 (a) 11,009,294 
Queensland .. ore 801 158 959 2,089,765 246,083 2,335,848 
South Australia i 1,847 474 2,321 4,608,877 | 151,326) 4,760,203 
Western Australia Pe 1,091 | 483 1,574 1,071,939 | 121,902) 1,193,841 
Tasmania .. ae 360 | 75 435 | (b)816,484 (b)1 11,833) 928,317 
ee 
Commonwealth .. | 15,366 | 3,735 | 19,101 | 31,423,911 | 631,144 | 32,055,055 
(a) Included with Probates. (6) Gross values. 


The number of intestate estates placed under the control of the Curator during 
the year, and the amount of unclaimed money paid into Consolidated Revenue in each 
State during the year 1918 are shewn hereunder :— 


INTESTATE ESTATES, 1918. 


Particulars. 


N.S.W. Vie. Q'land, | 8. Aust. |W. Aust. Tas. | C’wlth. 
| 


Intestate estates placed | | 


under control of Curator | | 

during 1918— 
Number .. wet = (ez) 1,064 | 2,183 | 280 940 | 164 4,631 
Value ie £\. (a) | 74,560 | 435,563 | (a) (b) |19,935 | (bd) 

Unclaimed money paid into | 
Consolidated Revenue | | 
by Curator during 1918 £ 50,506 | 9,126 | 5,796 | 1,515 | 1,462 a 68,405 
(a) Included above. (6) Not available. 


On pages 813 and 814 will be found a series of graphs illustrating the progress of 
Banking and Life Assurance. The graphs on Banking cover a period of about forty 
years, and include cheque paying Banks and Savings Banks. The graphs dealing with 
Life Assurance go back to 1906 only, and include ordinary and industrial business. 
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SECTION XXII. 


PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


§ 1. Evolution of Educational Systems in Australia. 


1. Educational Systenis of the States——(i) Place of New South Wales in Australian 
Education. The first settlement in Australia being in New South Wales, it is but natural 
that Australian education should have had its beginning in that State. In the 
evolution of educational method and system in Australia, New South Wales also has 
played a leading part, and has had practically a dominating influence. For that reason 
an account of the evolution of education in this State contains, as it were, the key to the 
understanding of the Australian attitude to this question. The subject is dealt with in 
some detail in No. I. and No. II. issues of the Commonwealth Official Year Book, but 
it is not proposed to repeat it in the present volume. (See also 2 hereunder.) 


(ii) Educational Systems of Commonwealth States. A more or less detailed account 
of the origin and development of the primary educational systems of the other States also 
appears in No. I. and No. II. issues of the Year Book. Later details are given 
hereunder. 


2. Recent Development in State Educational Systems.—(i) New South Wales. The 
year 1913 was an important one in New South Wales educational history, in that it was 
the first complete year of active operation of the principles laid down in the University 
Amendment Act and the Bursary Endowment Act of 1912. More extended reference to 
these Acts will be found later on. It was also remarkable for the reorganisation of 
technical education on a Trades School basis and of the Superior Schools on a vocational 
basis. Reference may also be made to the development of the Evening Continuation 
Schools established in 1911, and to the wide extension of the scheme of school medical 
inspection. As pointed out in a preceding Official Year Book (see No. VII., page 765), 
the Education Department instituted a scheme of examinations in 1911 for what were 
termed respectively the “‘ qualifying,” “intermediate,” and “leaving” certificate. The 
first “‘ qualifying” examination was held in March, 1911, the first “intermediate” in 
November, 1912, and the first “leaving”? in November, 1913. The successful students 
who were awarded exhibitions at the leaving certificate examination took up University 
studies in the first term of 1914, thus marking the definite linking up of the State School 
system with the University. Amongst noteworthy features in the year 1914 were the 
remarkable increase in school population, the establishment of Trade Schools, the 
expansion of secondary education, and the extension of the scheme of school medical 
inspection. The travelling hospital and the travelling ophthalmic and dental clinics are 
rendering splendid service in the remote and sparsely settled districts. During the last 
few years increasing attention has been devoted to the development of infant schools on 
the lines of awakening a larger sense of responsibility amongst the young children by 
giving them a greater measure of freedom. It is recognised by modern educationists 
that freedom coupled with responsibility lies at the root of all true education. 


A school clinic, under the direction of Lecturers in Education from the Training 
College, was opened in the metropolis during 1918. It is proposed at this institution to 
examine and to suggest suitable treatment for children reported by their teachers as. 
shewing special disabilities for school work. 

During 1917 and 1918 the provisions of the Public Instruction (Amendment) 
Act of 1916 were found to have exercised a marked influence on school attendance, 
and in many schools the average now exceeds 90 per cent. of the effective enrolment. 
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Arrangements were made during the year 1917 for the teaching of Japanese in selected 
High Schools, and in 1918, classes were begun at North Sydney and Fort-street Boys’ 
High Schools. 


It has been found that a large proportion of children leave school at the age of 
fourteen years or thereabouts. As in other countries, it is realised in New South Wales 
that this removal from educational guidance at the very time when such formative 
influences are so necessary is against the best interests of the children and the State, 
and it is intended to submit proposals to Parliament for continuous training to an extent 
which will give more adequate preparation for the responsibilities of adult life. 


(ii) Victoria. Under the Amending Education Act of 1910 it is provided that every 
child must attend school for the full period of eight years between 6 and 14, unless he be 
given a certificate of education at 13. The schools are open on an average 225 days in 
each year, and require attendance on all these days, unless reasonable excuse is 
forthcoming. Provision is made for the mentally deficient. The primary curriculum 
divides the school life into eight grades, so that a child entering at six years of age will 
have completed the full course by the time he reaches his fourteenth year. After 
completion of the elementary school course, the pupil may go on to the Evening 
Continuation Schools, Higher Elementary Schools, District High Schools, or the Trade 
Schools. Special schools for feeble-minded children have been established in the 
metropolis, and an “ open air’”’ school for delicate children is in operation at Blackburn. 
There is also a special school for epileptics at Clayton. Highly encouraging results 
have been obtained at all these institutions. A Council of Public Education has been 
appointed to advise on educational matters generally, and particularly in regard to 
co-ordination, Examinations are held throughout the State for the certificate of merit 
and the qualifying certificate. The former is granted to pupils who, under prescribed 
conditions, reach a satisfactory standard in subjects prescribed for Grade VIII., while 
the latter is awarded to pupils who reach a satisfactory standard in Grade VI. Possession 
of this certificate enables the holder to enter upon the work of the Higher Elementary 
or the District High School. Acting on the advice of the Council of Education, the 
Melbourne University has established a Schools Board. The function of this body is to 
consider all questions relating to school studies and the inspection and examination of 
schools. In addition to University representation, there are also on the Board 
representatives of the Department of Education, the registered Secondary Schools, and 
the business interests of the community. Being clothed with such wide powers, this 
Board must of necessity be the chief guiding factor in the development of education in 
Victoria. During the year 1915 a considerable amount of attention was devoted to the 
organisation of the elementary schools, especially in connexion with the question of 
retardation, and in regard to the teaching of infants. It is hoped that the greater 
flexibility in organisation and system of promotions, coupled with special methods of 
dealing with backward pupils, will tend to considerably lower the retardation percentage. 
The institution of the uniform school year, the greater powers conferred on the head 
teachers in regard to the promotion of scholars, the making of the inspector an advisory 
rather than an examining officer, and the better provision for the practical training of the 
junior teachers have all been fraught with excellent results. During recent years methods 
of training teachers have been considerably improved. Formerly there was only one 
course leading to the trained teacher's certificate. At present four courses are provided— 
primary, secondary, infant, and short course for teachers of rural schools. 


(ili) Queensland. The Amending Act of 1910 introduced several new features into 
the educational system of Queensland, chief amongst them being—(a) employment of 
proceeds of sales of land and other school property for school purposes, instead of paying 
them into Consolidated Revenue; (b) abolition of local contributions ; (c) provision of 
scheme of school certificates to assist in co-ordination of various branches of the system ; 
(d) establishment of compulsory continuation classes ; (e) compulsory medical and dental 
examination ; (f) raising the compulsory age to 14 years instead of 12 years ; (g) provision 
for compulsory attendance on every day on which the school is open. The last-mentioned 
provision has already produced good results in regard to improved attendance. The 
organisation of the general scheme of education is being systematically developed. 
State High Schools were inaugurated in February, 1912, and a more liberal scheme of 
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scholarships to secondary schools came into force in 1913, while further amendments 
were made in 1914 and 1915. A Teachers’ Training College has been established, and 
greater attention is being given to the development of technical education. Methods 
of instruction have been brought into consonance with the latest developments under 
the new syllabus adopted in 1914., During this year also the medical and dental 
inspection of State School children were considerably extended. 


(iv) South Australia. One of the chief events in educational development in South 
Australia in 1911 was the provision of Evening Continuation Schools, intended to help 
those who cannot afford to attend the Higher Day Schools. The State has also come 
into line with the other States in the matter of medical supervision of school children, 
and a medical officer and two trained nurses have been appointed. The changes 
introduced at the Teachers’ Training College have proved very satisfactory, and the 
academic teaching at the University is now supplemented by a systematic pedagogic 
instruction for all classes of teachers. A course of six months’ instruction and training 
for teachers of small schools was introduced in 1913, and has proved of great value. In 
1913 the principle was adopted of simultaneous examination of the schools, and granting 
to teachers the authority to make the promotions of their scholars. An Act to consolidate 
and amend the law relating to Public Instruction was assented to on the 23rd December, 
1915. Under the Amending Act of 1916 all Lutheran Schools were taken over by the 
State. A Superintendent of Technical Education was appointed in 1916. 


(v) Western Australia. During 1912 the curriculum of the Primary Schools was 
remodelled in order to bring it into line with the most up-to-date principles. The work 
was lightened in directions where experience shewed there was overloading, and efforts 
were particularly directed toward the removal of the abstract and to the development of 
the imaginative and constructive throughout all grades. Greater freedom was given for 
experiment by the teacher, and it is recognised that considerable improvement has 
resulted. Montessori principles are being increasingly adopted in the teaching of the 
youngest children. Constructive work is receiving greater attention in all departments, 
and encouragement is given to original or research work of an elementary character. 
Four special courses—commercial, industrial, domestic, and professional—have been 
established at the central schools. These schools are practically day continuation 
schools designed to carry on the education of boys and girls beyond the primary stage. 
Continued efforts are being made in the direction of bringing about a closer correlation 
between primary and secondary education, The Modern School at Perth was opened in 
1911. In June, 1914, a Goldfields High School was opened at Kalgoorlie, and it is 
proposed to establish additional schools at the larger country centres, and in the 
meantime to grant scholarships at the existing High Schools to country children. 
Continuation classes were held at twenty centres in 1918, with an enrolment of 3,061. 
Certificates granted to successful students entitle the holder to advanced tuition at 
the Technical College. During 1917 a medical officer for schools was appointed under the 


Public Health Department. 


(vi) Tasmania. During the last few years educational effort in Tasmania has 
been directed to the development on modern lines of the primary system, the foundation 
of secondary schools, and the provision of a satisfactory system of training for teachers. 
Kindergarten, Montessori Schools, and Model Country Schools have been established 
as adjuncts to the training system, and the courses have been remodelled with a view to 
providing trained teachers for secondary as well as for primary work. At the High 
Schools, secondary, commercial, and industrial courses have been established. School 
hygiene has received especial attention, doctors and nurses have been appointed, and 
two dental clinics have been established. During the year 1918, regulations were framed 
with the object of establishing separate infant departments under a trained mistress. 
Four have already been established and it is proposed to open four additional schools 


of this type. 


(vii) Northern Territory. Although the number of children of school age in the 
Territory is small, nevertheless ample provision has been made by the Commonwealth 
Government for their education. State schools are in operation at Darwin, Parap, 
Pine Creek, Alice Springs, and Eumungalan, There is also a school for aboriginal 
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and half-caste children at Kahlin Compound, Darwin. A satisfactory standard is main- 
tained at the schools, but progress is somewhat retarded by irregular attendance. Con- 
tinuation classes are available at Darwin for cadets in Government employment and for 
others. 


(viii) Present Position of State Education in Australia, Throughout Australia 
primary education is compulsory and free of charge, while there exists in most of the 
States a liberal provision of scholarships and bursaries to the Higher State Schools, to 
the Secondary Schools, and to the Universities. Provided that the requisite standard 
is reached, it is, of course, permissible for children to receive home tuition, or to attend 
so-called private schools. Considerable interest is taken in educational matters by the 
people of the Commonwealth, and within recent years several of the States have sent 
qualified representatives to inspect and report on the methods adopted in the chief 
countries of Europe and America. The reports of these Commissioners, especially those 
of New South Wales, have been widely studied, and various improvements have been 
made in accordance with their recommendations. The orientation, lighting, and 
ventilation of school buildings are being modernised. In all of the States periodical 
medical inspection of the children is in force. (A detailed statement of the work being 
done in this direction will be found in the chapter dealing with Public Hygiene.) Methods 
of training teachers are now better developed, and although the “ pupil teacher” system 
with its effects have not been wholly eliminated, it appears to be gradually vanishing. 
(The methods adopted in the various States for the selection and training of teachers are 
described in some detail in § 2, 10, hereinafter.) There has been a wider employment 
of kindergarten principles in the early stages, and the more or less purely abstract 
teaching of the older days has been largely replaced by concrete methods. Such subjects 
as nature study, manual training, music, and drawing have received a general impetus. 
Greater attention has been given to the scientific classification of children. Moreover, 
as will be seen from the above, and from § 2, 7, the State Education Departments are 
increasing their activities in the direction of secondary education. Lastly, the system 
of inspection has been considerably remodelled. Under the old system, the inspector 
was little more than an examining officer, but, under the present régime, the primary 
duty of this officer consists in guiding and directing the teaching in accordance with 
approved methods. [See also § 6, Technical Education. ] 


(ix) Co-ordination of Educational Activities. As pointed out already, the educational 
system of New South Wales may now be considered as a more or less homogeneous entity, 
the various stages succeeding one another by logical gradation from kindergarten to 
university. In the other States development is proceeding on somewhat similar lines, 
although in varying degree. [See also § 1, para. 2 supra.] 


(x) Educational Conferences. In May, 1916, the first Conference of Directors of 
Education in the States of the Commonwealth was held at Adelaide. Amongst important 
matters discussed thereat may be mentioned :—(a) Education Reports (Departmental). 
In regard to these a decision was arrived at respecting the general principles which should 
govern the preparation of future reports in order to ensure uniformity so far as the 
compilation and presentation of statistics relating to enrolment, attendance, and finance 
are concerned. (b) Raising School-age Limit. In view of the circumstance that 
educational expenditure has, up till now, been largely wasted owing to school attendance 
ceasing at the age of 14 in the case of so many children, it was resolved that legislation 
is desirable providing for continuous education up to the age of 16, and that attendance 
be made compulsory except where special exemption could be granted on the ground of 
educational fitness. (c) Schools for Defectives. At present New South Wales and 
Victoria have a school each of this type, but it was agreed that such schools ought to be 
provided where required. (d) Other Special Schools. Each State is making experiments 
in regard to the provision of new types of schools giving industrial and secondary 
instruction, and arrangements were made for the exchange of detailed information in 
regard to their working. (e) Sea Physiology. The Conference was opposed to the 
introduction of special teaching on this subject, and it was affirmed that efforts should 
be directed towards excluding all thought and talk about sex matters from the schools. 
It was agreed, however, that the Departments should prepare a special leaflet setting 


forth the duties of parents in this direction, The second Conference was held in 
Melbourne in June, 1918. 
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§ 2. State Schools. 


1. Introductory.—The State Schools, or, as they are sometimes termed, the “ public ’ 
schools, of the Commonwealth comprise all schools directly under State control, in 
contradistinction to the so-called ‘‘ private ” schools, the bulk of which, through privately 
managed, nevertheless cater for all classes of the community. Information regarding 
Technical Education is given in § 6. 


te 


2. Enrolment and Attendance.—The following table shews the number of State 
Schools, together with the teachers employed and the enrolment and “ average attendance’ 
in each State during the year 1918 :— 


STATE SCHOOLS, TEACHERS, AND SCHOLARS, 1918. 


(COMMONWEALTH. ) 


State or Territory. | Schools. Teachers.* | aia Tere ecko 

7 ie y eee i ; iF | — => 
New South Wales} Es a 3,152. | 8,890 | 289,655 | 225,790 
Victoria a3 ae ws | 2,318 6,783 | $225,000 167,653 
Queensland Je a 2 lpoton | 4,134 IRIS yAzal 91,341 
South Australia bs e 7 g91 | 2,227 | 73,502 | 59,704 
Western Australia .. Sa ew 650 1,728 | 49,145 | 42,839 
Tasmania .. ae a ay 465 | 1,084 | 30,329 24,650 
Northern Territory Me “| 4 Ta 285 | 197 
| 779,687 | 612,174 


Commonwealth we :. | 9,023 | 24,853 


* Exclusive of sewing mistresses. + Including Federal Territory. { Estimated. 


Unfortunately, the schemes of enrolment and of the computation of “ average 


attendance” are not identical in each State, so that the comparisons are imperfect. 

The enrolment and average attendance at the State Schools in the Commonwealth 
are given below for the years 1891, 1901, 1911, and for each year of the period 1914 to 
1918 :<— 


ENROLMENT AND ATTENDANCE AT STATE SCHOOLS, 1891 TO 1918. 


(COMMONWEALTH. ) 


| 


ix re || . (eotalley Wer Average 
Year. Por ae Enrolment. aendanee| Year. Population* | Enrolment.| 4 ttendance. 
| | 
: ia | a 
189) 3,241 661,153 | 350,773 || 1915 ~.. 4,932 | 732,464 | 557,962 


1901 .. | 3,825 | 638,478 | 450,246 | 1916 ..| 4,875 | 751,126 | 569,306 
i911 .. | 4.569 | 638,850 | 463,799 | 1917 .. | 4,935 | 764,980 | 600,089 
1914 .. | 4,941 | 713,232 | 544,230 | 1918 ..| 6,030 | 779,687 | 612,174 


* In thousands. 


3. Schools in the Federal Capital Area.—During the year 1918 thirteen State Schools 
were in operation in the Federal Territory (Yass-Canberra). The pupils enrolled 
numbered 387 and the average attendance 279. Cost of upkeep in 1918 amounted to 
£3,020. By arrangement with the Federal Government these schools are conducted by 
the New South Wales Education Department on the same lines as the ordinary State: 
Schools, the Department being recouped for expenditure. 
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4. Centralisation of Schools—The question of centralisation of schools adopted so 
successfully in America and Canada has received some attention in the Commonwealth, and 
particularly in New South Wales. It is recognised that a single adequately-staffed and 
well-equipped central institution can give more efficient teaching than a congeries of 
small scattered schools in the hands of less highly trained teachers, and the small schools 
in some districts were therefore closed and the children conveyed to the central institution. 
The principle was first adopted in New South Wales in 1904, when the conveyance of 
pupils was authorized in the case of 12 schools, and was later on extended to other States. 


5. Education in Sparsely-settled Districts.—It has always been the aim of the State 
to carry the benefits of education into the remotest and most sparsely-settled districts. 
This is effected in various ways. (i) By the establishment of Provisional Schools, 
i.e., small schools in which the attendance does not amount to more than about a dozen 
pupils, these institutions merging into the ordinary public school list when the attendance 
exceeds the minimum. (ii) When there are not enough children to form a provisional 
school, what are known as Half-time Schools are formed, the teacher visiting them on 
alternate days. (iii) In still more sparsely-peopled districts, an itinerant teacher goes from 
house to house within a certain radius. Thus, in Queensland during 1918 the 14 itinerant 
teachers covered 451,000 square miles of country and travelled 58,548 miles to visit 
1,587 children. In this State also the Edueation Department has established what are 
known as Saturday Schools, in which small groups of children in outlying districts are 
visited by the nearest teacher on Saturdays and receive the benefit of several hours’ 
instruction. These schools, of which there are now ten, have been warmly welcomed in 
the districts in which they are established, inasmuch as under this system the children 
“outback ” receive a greater amount of instruction than is possible under the system of 
itinerant teachers. During 1918, the Education Department in Western Australia 
disbursed £10,422 in “driving grants,” i.e., sums of money granted to parents whose homes 
are over three miles from the nearest schools, and who arrange to have their children 
driven in. In New South Wales, Victoria, Western Australia and Tasmania parents in 
the thinly-peopled areas are also allowed to club together and build a school, which 
receives aid from the Government in the form of a yearly subsidy and grant of school 
material. During 1918 subsidy was paid to 658 schools in New South Wales. (iv) An 
experiment on the part of New South Wales, the result of which was awaited with some 
interest, was the establishment in 1908 of a “ Travelling”? School. A van was provided 
in which the teacher travelled, carrying with him a tent for himself and one to be used 
as a school, together with such books and apparatus as are required in a Primary School. 
So far very satisfactory results have been attained. Two additional schools of this 
nature were established in 1914. (v) There are also railway camp schools in operation 
on the sites of extensive railway works. 


Regulations were framed in Tasmania during 1912, providing for the subsidising of 
private teachers at a rate not exceeding £5 per pupil in districts too remote or sparsely 
settled to warrant the establishment of an ordinary Provisional School. The schools of 
this nature operating in 1918 numbered 57, with an enrolment of 672 scholars. During 


the year the department also paid for the conveyance of 342 children to schools by boat, 
vehicle, or train. 


New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Western Australia, and Tasmania 
provide for education, by correspondence, of children in isolated districts. : 

6. Evening Schools—Evening Public Schools have been in existence for many 
years in some of the States, but their progress has been uncertain. In New South 
Wales the 42 Evening Continuation Schools had an average attendance in 1918 of 
2,014. It is pointed out by the Inspector of these schools that future extension 
depends on the introduction of some form of compulsory attendance. In Victoria 
there was only one night school in operation for elementary work during the year. 
It is stated that future developments in evening instruction will be in the direction 
of continuation classes. Western Australia has evening continuation classes in the chief 
centres ; the enrolment in 1918 numbered 3,000. Evening Continuation Schools have 
been established under regulation in South Australia, and are intended principally to help 


the working boy to improve his general education and to add to the store of knowledge 
most useful in his present work. 
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7. Higher State Schools.—(i) In New South Wales, public schools which provided 
advanced courses of instruction for two years for pupils who have completed the primary 
course were classed as Superior Schools. These were reorganised in 1913 as Day 
Continuation Schools, and divided into Superior Commercial Schools, Superior Junior 
Technical Schools, and Superior Domestic Schools for Girls. During 1918 there were 
93 schools of this type in operation, of which 24 were in the Commercial group, 24 in the 
Junior Technical, and 45 in the Domestic group, with an average attendance of 5,168 
in the sixth and seventh classes. It is believed, however, that greater efficiency could 
be produced by reducing the number of these schools and establishing Central ‘‘ Superior 
Public Schools” instead. Provision has also been made for the more advanced education 
of children in country centres by the establishment of 17 District Schools. These schools 
are specially staffed, and undertake the work of preparing students for admission to the 
training colleges. There are also 22 High Schools in the State. These had an enrolment 
in 1918 of 6,379, with an average attendance of 5,284. To meet the wishes of 
representatives of the registered Secondary Schools, the syllabus of the High Schools 
was amended in 1913, and now offers such a wide range of choice in the selection of 
subjects that there is no possibility of producing a merely stereotyped uniformity of 
study. Four ‘‘ Intermediate ’’ High Schools have been established to meet the growing 
demand for High School education in the metropolis, and others will be provided during 
the next few years in the city and in country centres. The average attendance at these 
schools in 1918 was 720. In accordance with Departmental regulations liberal provision 
is made for scholarships and bursaries to the higher State Schools. Under the provisions 
of the University Amendment Act of 1912, 200 exhibitions were awarded in 1918 to 
successful students at the leaving certificate examinations, and 112 of these were given 
to pupils attending the State Schools, and 88 to students of registered secondary schools. 


The Sydney Grammar School (not a ‘State ” School in the ordinary acceptation of 
the term), which receives a State endowment of £1,500 a year, had, in 1918, a quarterly 
enrolment of 641 pupils, and an average attendance of 600. 

During 1917 the State School of Aviation at Richmond was transferred to the control 
of the Education Department. The school served a military purpose during the war, 
but it is hoped that it will henceforward prove of great commercial value to the State. 


(ii) In Victoria, action was taken in January, 1912, to give effect to the provisions 
of the Education Act of 1910, with regard to the decentralisation of the system of 
secondary education. Twenty-one Higher Elementary and 28 District High Schools have 
been established, and, to obviate congestion at the High Schools, Higher Elementary 
Classes are carried on at ten “ Central”? Schools. The enrolment on the Ist January, 
1918, at the Higher Elementary Schools was 1,322, of whom 666 were girls, at 
the District High Schools 5,686, of whom 2,730 were girls, while 582 boys and 588 girls 
were receiving secondary teaching in the Central Schools. The qualifications for admission 
to the High Schools and Higher Elementary Schools are that pupils shall be not less than 
12 years of age, shall possess the qualifying certificate or its equivalent, and that their 
parents shall undertake that the children will remain at school for four years. Jor the 
first two years there is a common course for all pupils, thereafter replaced by four special 
courses :—(1) A preparatory professional course for pupils preparing to proceed to the 
University, to enter the teaching profession, or to gain a sound general education ; 
(2) an agricultural course to be taken in Agricultural High Schools; (3) a commercial 
course; and (4) a domestic arts course for girls. Parallel with these courses an industrial 
course has been developed for pupils who intend to enter upon some form of industrial 
occupation. 

The demand for places in the metropolitan High Schools is in excess of the available 
accommodation, and a scheme has been outlined to provide additional schools and to 
vary the conditions at the existing institutions. 

Junior Technical Schools have been established apart from the High Schools in 
Melbourne, Ballarat, Bendigo, and Geelong, and there are schools also at Glenferrie, 
Collingwood, Sunshine, and Warrnambool. 

Scholarships granted by the Department are as follows :—(a) One hundred junior, 
tenable for four years at a District High School or approved Secondary School, with 
allowance of £26 per annum for board where required ; (6) Forty senior, tenable four to six 
years, with allowance of £40 towards expense of course at University ; (c) Fifty junior 
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technical, giving free tuition for two years at a Junior Technical or other approved school, 
and, in certain cases, board allowance of £26 per annum; (d) Fifty-five senior technical, 
giving free tuition for approved courses at Technical schools, with £30 allowance for day 
students, and £10 for night students; (e) Sixty teaching, similar in other respects to 
junior; (f) Twenty nominated courses, giving four to six years’ free tuition in agriculture, 
mining, or veterinary science at the University, with allowance in certain cases of £26 per 
annum. 


(iii) Prior to the year 1912, Queensland did not possess any distinctly Secondary 
Schools under State control, but in February of that year High Schools were opened at 
Warwick, Gympie, Bundaberg, Mount Morgan, Mackay, and Charters Towers. Tuition 
at these schools is free, but students must pass a qualifying entrance examination, 
Three courses of study, General, Commercial, and Domestic, are provided. The General 
Course will lead up to the University, and students will be able to matriculate from the 
High Schools. In 1917 a new High School was opened at Gatton. The largest 
High School in the State is conducted in connexion with the Central Technical College, 
Brisbane, and it is proposed to open similar schools in Rockhampton and Toowoomba. 
In smaller centres where an average of not less than 25 qualified pupils can be obtained, 
secondary tuition is provided at existing State Schools, and this has been arranged for at 
Brisbane Central (boys), Brisbane Central (girls and infants), Herberton, Childers, 
Dalby, Pittsworth, Roma, and Southport. The enrolment at High Schools in 1918 
was 1,109, and the daily attendance 1,040. There are, moreover, ten Grammar Schools— 
six for boys and four for girls—each of which is subsidised by the State to the extent of 
£750 per annum, and in addition receives a payment of £250 per annum for providing 
five scholarships for State scholars. The enrolment at the Grammar Schools in 1918 was 
1,944, and the average attendance 1,684. Since the year 1909 these schools have been 
regularly examined by the Inspector-General of the Education Department. 


Under the amended scheme of scholarships to Secondary Schools which came into 
force in 1914, all candidates who gained 50 per cent. of marks at the previous December 
examination were eligible for free scholarships tenable for three years at an approved 
Secondary School. Provision was made for board allowance of £30 per annum where 
necessary, and of £12 where the holder lived at home. In 1915 the tenure was altered 
to two years, with the proviso that, should the holder at the end of that period obtain 
an approved pass at the University Junior Examination, an extension scholarship of 
two years was granted, and, in addition, an extension at the end of the fourth year where 
an approved pass at the Senior University Examination was obtained. The extension 
scheme came into force in 1917, when 93 boys and 45 girls gained extension for a third 
and fourth year, the corresponding numbers in 1918 being 150 boys and 74 girls, 


As a result of the 1918 examinations, held in April, scholarships (extended to two 
years and six months) were awarded to 340 boys and 266 girls, while there were 838 
holders of scholarships secured in December, 1917. 


Prior to the establishment of the Queensland University, three exhibitions per 
annum to approved Universities were granted. These have been replaced by twenty 
scholarships to the local University. Each scholarship is tenable for three years, and 
carries an allowance of £26 per annum if the holder lives at home and attends the University, 
or £52 per annum board allowance where necessary. In addition to these “ open” 
scholarships, twenty “ teacher’? scholarships are granted to students who undertake 
to enter the teaching profession. These carry an allowance of £65 where the students 
live away from home, and £39 to those who live at home. 


(iv) South Australia. Including the Adelaide High School, there were altogether 
twenty-one High Schools open in South Australia in 1918, with an enrolment of 3,360 
students, and a staff of 122 teachers. In addition to giving secondary education, these 
institutions form a valuable source from which the Department can draw a supply of 
young teachers. Under existing regulations provision is made for the following 
scholarships :—(i) Eight public exhibitions open to boys and girls who have been bona 
fide residents of South Australia for two years prior to the competitive examination, 
The exhibitions are tenable for three years at an approved school or college, carry free 
tuition and books, and an allowance of £22 per annum when the holder lives away from 
home. (ii) Forty exhibitions, tenable for three years at an approved school or college 


aa 
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are open to competition by children under 13 years of age in attendance at State Primary 
Schools. (iii) Eight senior exhibitions, worth £40 per annum, and four of the value of 
£20, are tenable at the Adelaide High School or other approved Secondary School, and 
are open to pupils of any Secondary School. (iv) Twelve junior exhibitions, eight of 
£40 and four of £20, tenable for two years at any approved Secondary School, are reserved 
for pupils of Secondary Schools within a radius of 10 miles of the General Post Office, 
Adelaide. (v) Twelve Government bursaries, of which six are reserved for pupils of 
the High Schools. These are tenable at the University, and the holder receives £20 
per annum and free tuition. (vi) The Government provides £180 per annum to assist 
students who are unable to attend the University during the day. Each studentship 
is limited to £10 for science students, and £7 for arts students. 


(v) Western Australia. In 1918, there were two schools providing a course up to the 
leaving certificate standard—the Perth Modern School and the Eastern Goldfields High 
School—and four District High Schools, at Northam, Geraldton, Bunbury and Albany, 
providing a three years’ course up to the Junior Certificate standard. In addition, the 
Central Schools at Perth, Claremont, and Fremantle have professional courses with a 
curriculum equal to that of the District High Schools. The Perth Modern School and 
the Eastern Goldfields High School had an enrolment in 1918 of 413 and 196 students 
respectively. Extension of the opportunity to obtain secondary education in country 
districts has been greatly appreciated, and the enrolments at the four District High 
Schools were in all cases over 100, the largest, Bunbury, reaching 150. The Science Courses 
in these schools are designed to aid in the practical study of agriculture. Entrants to State 
secondary schools must have passed an examination identical with that for Secondary 
School scholarships, and boarding allowance up to £30 per annum is provided where 
necessary. Continuation classes were inaugurated in 1911, and were attended at 20 
centres in 1918 by about 3,100 pupils. The classes are intended to provide some measure 
of higher education to those who leave school as soon as they reach the compulsory age 
of 14 years. Admission to these classes is free, but pupils must attend regularly three 
evenings a week. Evening Schools are held in various parts of the State, but the work 
carried on is mainly primary. Junior and senior exhibitions were abolished in 1914 
and provision made for 10 University exhibitions, each tenable for three years at the 
University of Western Australia, and valued at £40 per annum for students living at 
home and £60 in the case of those living away from home. Fifty scholarships tenable 
for three years at approved Secondary Schools are annually offered for boys and girls 
attending Government or other efficient schools. Ten carry an allowance of £20 per 
annum, and the remainder entitle the holders to receive a grant for books and travelling 
expenses. Boarding allowance up to £30 per annum may also be granted where necessary. 
Thirty-four bursaries of the value of £5 each tenable for two years were also granted in 
1918. Scholarships to enable children from country districts to attend at District High 
Schools or the Narrogin School of Agriculture were inaugurated in 1917. Only those 
children who must live away from home are eligible, and the tenure may in some cases 
be extended to five years. The scholarships carry an allowance of £30 per annum. During 
1918, 38 District High School scholarships, and 5 tenable at the Narrogin School of Agri- 
culture were awarded. 


(vi) Tasmania. Up to the year 1912 the Department confined its efforts to the 
provision of primary education for the school children in Tasmania. In 1911, however, 
super-primary classes were formed in the larger schools, with an enrolment in 1911 of 
200, and in 1912 of 400 pupils. It was recognised, however, that the previously existing 
scheme of scholarships and exhibitions was inadequate to meet the demands for higher 
education. High Schools were therefore opened in January, 1913, at Hobart and 
Launceston, and intermediate High Schools were opened in 1915 at West Devonport and 
Burnie. These provide for five classes of pupils—{i) Those who desire to become 
teachers; (ii) University students ; (ili) Commercial ; (iv) Mechanics ; (v) Home duties 
(girls). The enrolment in 1918 was 1,119. It is proposed to grant a leaving certificate at 
the end of a four years’ course. The Bursaries Act of 1915 provides for 30 junior and 20 
senior bursaries tenable for two years at an approved State School or registered Secondary 
School. They are valued at £2 per annum for a State School and £12 at a Secondary 
School, in addition to satisfactory boarding and travelling allowance where required. 
Four-fifths of the bursaries are awarded to country children. The Tasmanian Education 
Department scholarship is open for competition to High School pupils under the age of 
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19 years. The scholarship is valued at £20 per annum, with an allowance of £40 if the 
student lives away from home while attending the approved University course. A 
Veterinary Science Scholarship was established in 1918, for competition amongst boys 
under 19 years of age. It is tenable for one year at the University of Tasmania (value 
£20 or £60), and at either the University of Melbourne or Sydney for the three succeeding 
years (value £120 per annum). 


8. Agricultural Training in State Schools.—The question of agricultural training 
in ordinary schools has received considerable attention in New South Wales. In 1905 a 
teacher of school agriculture was appointed to visit schools and districts for the purpose 
of giving instruction to teachers and scholars in the subject, the officer selected possessing 
the qualifications of a thorough acquaintance with agricultural work as well as school 
methods. The Education Department makes grants of seeds of various kinds to schools 
having gardens, and in some instances has installed windmill plants to provide an 
adequate water supply. Under the direction of a capable head master, a college has 
also been opened at Hurlstone, near Sydney, at which practical lessons are given in 
elementary agriculture, and tbe institution also serves as a stepping-stone to the 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College. Scholarships are available to students of the 
Hurlstone Agricultural High School as it is now called, and these scholarships entitle the 
holder to a two years’ free course at the Hawkesbury institution, with a grant of £1 10s. 
per annum for text books. The Department has also organised Rural Camp Schools for 
the purpose of giving teachers and scholars first hand knowledge of country industries. 

The subject of Agricultural Colleges and Experimental Farms is dealt with in the 
section relating to Agriculture. (See page 405.) 

In Victoria, what are termed Agricultural High Schools have been established at 
Ballarat, Colac, Leongatha, Mansfield, Mildura, Sale, Shepparton, Wangaratta, 
Warragul, and Warrnambool. Pupils must be at least fourteen years of age, and have 
passed beyond the curriculum of the elementary school, or else be able to afford satisfactory 
proof that they are qualified to profit by the instruction offered. The schools are 
practically secondary schools with an agricultural bias, and form a link between the 
rural school and the agricultural college. They are also used as a preliminary stage in 
the education of boys and girls who wish to become teachers and eventually graduate in 
the State Training College and the University. At some of the schools short courses in 
agriculture have been instituted for farmers’ sons who have left school. A local council 
is appointed for each school, and exercises a general oversight over its operations. The 
experimental plots at these schools have aroused much interest among the farmers from 
the surrounding districts. A Supervisor of Agriculture reports and gives advice on the 
teaching of agriculture in the State Schools. A fair number of teachers have gained 
diplomas in agriculture, and will be in a position to give practical instruction at the High 
Schools. Schools of Agriculture are conducted by the Agricultural Department at the 
State Research Farm, Werribee. Teachers in the wheat-growing districts are also 
instructed for short periods by the organizing inspector of agriculture at the 
University, and their services are utilised as leaders or group supervisors in their 
districts. The elementary principles of agriculture are taught in 755 State Schools. 
A Horticultural Society has been established in connection with State Schools, and there 
are 1,200 schools in affiliation, while practical help in school gardening is afforded by 
the Departmental supervisor. The Society has a nursery and distributing centre for 
plants and seeds at Oakleigh. 

In Queensland the Government provides a small grant to encourage the study of 
agriculture, horticulture, and kindred subjects in the State Schools, while a departmental 
teacher of agriculture visits the schools and gives assistance in agricultural, horticultural, 
and nature study work. Some excellent experimental work has been carried out at a 
few of the schools, while gardens have been established wherever circumstances 
permitted. Short courses of instruction for teachers have been instituted at the Gatton 
College. A large number of teachers have gained a practical knowledge of milk and 
cream testing, and the subject is now added to the programme of instruction in several 
of the dairying districts. At Nambour, a Rural School, the first of its type, was opened 
early in 1917. In addition to the ordinary subjects of the curriculum this school 
provides for instruction in farming, fruit growing, dairying, ete. In view of the success 


of this institution the question of the provision of similar schools in other centres is under 
consideration. 
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In South Australia, the Public Schools’ Floral and Industrial Society, founded in 
1880, holds annual exhibitions of school work from all parts of the State. In addition, 
it has for some years undertaken the distribution of flower seeds among school children 
at a very cheap rate, and has thus fostered the love of horticulture with remarkable 
success. A special instructor has been appointed to give assistance to teachers desirous 
of making their school gardens aid in nature study work. Aid is given by personal visits 
as well as by correspondence and the holding of vacation Summer Schools. A seed 
wheat competition amongst school children inaugurated in 1911 proved very successful, 
and a second, which was commenced in 1916, will conclude in 1920. Over 650 experi- 
ments were arranged and conducted by students at the Nature Study Laboratory in 
1918. A considerable amount of apparatus was also made by the students for use in the 
primary schools. 

In Western Australia an advisory teacher of nature study visits the schools and gives 
advice in regard to proper methods in horticulture and experimental agricultural work. 
The number and usefulness of the gardens and experimental plots attached to State 
Schools shew marked improvement each year. Early in 1914 a school was opened on 
the Narrogin State Farm. The students are taken directly from the primary schools, 
and the course of instruction lasts for two years. On its completion students are 
qualified to enter on the diploma course at the University. 


In Tasmania the organising teacher of nature study visits and advises the teachers 
at the State Schools, and also gives addresses and model lessons at the schools of 


instruction. 


9. Teachers in State Schools.—The distribution of the teaching staff in the State 
Schools during the year 1918, including teachers of needlework, was as follows :— 


TEACHING STAFF IN STATE SCHOOLS, 1918. 
(COMMONWEALTH. ) 


= =: = | 
Principal F By | Pupil or Junior | : 
Teachers. Assistants. | ‘Teachers. | Sewing | Total. 
State. | = a ee ey! peel || NIS- 1 | ee es 
| | | tresses. | | 
| Males. Fem. | Males. Fem. | Males. Fem. | Males. ; Fem. | Total. 
Bee = _| ss | | | -|- ra er a ea | Se 
New South Wales | 2,356 1,237 | 1,312 3,895 | 9| 81] 182 |'3,677/ 5,345 | 9,022 
Victoria sg | EAS 1,135 457 | 1,619 | 302 | 1,621 | 421 2,408 | 4,796 | 7,204 
Queensland | ‘930 | 790] 441 | 1,223) 332) 518 6 1,603 | 2,531 | 4,134 
South Australia 387 530 | 115 707 | 112 | 376 | 109 614 | 1,722 | 2,336 
Western Australia | 335 355 | 116 681 | 50 | 191 | 54 501 | 1,281 1,782 
Tasmania uel 154 | 331 | 78 240 | 47 | 234 | 3 279 808 1,087 
Northern Territory | 2 | 2a) eee 2 | 1 w 2 5 7 
|__|} - ——_|— 
Commonwealth .. | 5,713 4,380 | 2,519 | 8,367 | 852 | 3,022 | 719 | 9,084 | 16,488 | 25,572 
| | | : | | alt 


It will be observed that there is a fairly large number of junior teachers, or pupil 
teachers, as they are called in some of the States. The pupil teachers will, however, in 
time disappear, and their places will be filled by young people who have undergone a 
course of training in schools specially provided for the purpose. Allusion to the methods 


of training will be found in the next paragraph. 


10. Training Colleges.—The development of the training systems of the various 
States has been alluded to at some length in earlier issues of the Year-Book. The present 
position is as follows :— 

(i) New South Wales. During 1918, the total number of students in the Blackfriars 
Training College was 859, of whom 72 were evening students. Of the day students, 
616 were women, while the whole of the evening students were women teachers 
taking an extension course to qualify for the Infant Teachers’ Certificate. 
Several of the larger metropolitan schools are used as practice schools for 
giving training college students opportunity to acquire practical skill in teaching. 
At the college, a complete set of Montessori apparatus has been prepared for 
demonstration work on the Montessori principles, and one of the College staff was a 
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few years ago sent to Italy in order to gain first-hand knowledge of the possibilities of 
the scheme. Opportunities are also afforded to other members of the teaching staff to 
visit foreign countries on study leave. The Principal of the Training College is also 
Professor of Education at the Sydney University. A new Teachers’ College within 
the University grounds is in course of erection, and it is hoped that portion of the 
building will be ready for occupation in 1919. Up to the year 1913 the limits of 
accommodation at the Teachers’ College were responsible for the employment of a number 
of untrained junior assistants, but it is now provided that no teacher enters the service 
without at least six months’ professional training. Schools of instruction for teachers 
are held each year, the subjects chosen being military drill, swimming, physical training, 
first-aid work, manual training work, etc., and lectures are given to teachers in rural 
districts by members of the Teachers’ College staff. Hostels for students in training 
and for the accommodation of High School pupils have been established at various 
centres in the State. 


(ii) Victoria. During recent years the educational and professional attainments 
of the general body of teachers in Victoria have steadily improved. Prior to the 
establishment of the High Schools, the pupil or junior teachers were recruited from the 
ranks of those who had obtained the Merit Certificate in the eighth grade of the 
elementary schools, and the acquirement of the necessary literary qualifications for 
promotion was greatly hindered by the circumstance that they were engaged in teaching 
for the greater portion of the day. Under present conditions, candidates spend three or 
four years in a High School exclusively in study, and consequently enter on their 
professional duties with a better mental and physical equipment. On receiving promotion 
in rural schools as sixth grade teachers, they may join the correspondence classes of the 
Melbourne High School and receive tuition for the higher examinations. At present 
about 600 rural teachers are on the correspondence class rolls, while evening and 
Saturday classes for junior teachers are also held at the school. A number of High 
School pupils after serving as junior teachers for a year are awarded studentships at the 
Training College, and competition has been so keen that it has been found, possible to 
exact the standard of the Senior Public Examination for these studentships. The present 
Training College dates back to 1874, but during the retrenchment period, viz., from 
1893 to 1900, it was closed. The institution was reopened in February, 1900, with an 
enrolment of fifty-seven students. During the year 1918, 284 teachers, some of whom 
were extra-departmental, were brought into contact with the college work. A Training 
College Hostel has been established, and a Correspondence class formed for country 
teachers desirous of qualifying for the Infant Teacher’s Certificate. The students at the 
Hostel receive training in domestic economy. Three city and six country practising 
schools are attached to the Training College, and four infant rooms with attached 
kindergartens have been specially equipped for the training of infant teachers. The 
University High School gives secondary teaching practice to both departmental and 
private students. A remodelled system of training came into force in 1914, providing, 
amongst other things, for the alteration of the name “ Training College ” to ‘ Teachers’ 
College,” and for the classification of students into three groups, #.e., those training for 
secondary teachers’ certificate, for sub-primary teachers, and for primary teachers. 

Twenty teachers are nominated annually for free attendance at the University 
lectures for the diploma of education. 


The Teachers College conducts a Correspondence class for women teachers in the 
country studying for the Infant Teacher’s Certificate. 


(iti) Queensland. In connexion with the Teachers’ Training College opened in 
Brisbane in 1914, the following scheme has been evolved :—Twenty-five special Teacher 
scholarships to the University, each with a currency of two years, are to be awarded 
annually, Living allowances at the rate of £52 per annum and £26 per annum 
respectively are provided, the former being paid to students living away from home. 
The University is to provide an Education group of subjects, including Logic, Psychology, 
and Education, Ten of the scholarships may be carried on for a third year, 
and five for a fourth year. Practical training is entrusted to a Training Master 
appointed by the Department. Those who attend the two years’ course will be 
appointed to the Primary Schools, and the graduates from the three and four years’ 
course will be available for High Schools and Secondary Schools. Short courses 
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of training have been instituted for teachers to take charge of small schools, and 
arrangements have been made to allow an approved number of teachers already in 
charge of such small schools to obtain the benefit of the training. During 1918 
there were in training 39 shorf course students and 29 University students. In the 
meantime, young people of both sexes are admitted to the service as pupil ‘teachers at 
the age of fourteen years, and receive training from the principals of the schools to which 
they are appointed. ‘The schools for infants at Kangaroo Point and Rockhampton have 
been specially staffed and equipped for training Kindergarten teachers, and Kindergarten 
methods have been introduced into most of the larger schools. Teachers of small 
schools are also greatly helped by the inspectors’ practical and theoretical instruction in 
the various districts, while the Central Technical College gives correspondence lessons to 
small-school teachers desirous of passing the Class IIL. examination. Schools of instruction 
for the untrained teachers of small schools are conducted by the inspectors in their 
respective districts. 

(iv) South Australia. During the year 1910 the system of training in force in 
South Australia was remodelled and improved. | Prior to that year students had devoted 
themselves chiefly to academic studies, but in 1910 provision was made for increased 
attention to the theory and practice of teaching. Distinct courses of training were 
established to prepare teachers for work in primary and infant schools, and an advanced 
course was outlined for those who will become High School teachers. Each of these 
courses extends over a year. Students in the primary course who shew special ability 
may be granted a second year’s training. The special course for Secondary Schools 
gives students an opportunity of obtaining the Diploma of Education. Provision was 
also made for a six months’ course of training for teachers of provisional schools. 
There were 88 students in the Training College in 1918. Most of the students have, in 
the first instance, had a period of one year’s practical monitorship in a State school under 
the guidance of a head master. This is followed by three years’ general education in a 
High School, and a further year of junior teachership in a primary school under the 
supervision of a head master, prior to entrance to the Training College. At the Adelaide 
High School there were 400 students training for teachers during 1918. Altogether over 
1,000 students received instruction in 1918 at this institution, which claims to be the 
largest secondary school in Australia. Practice in teaching is gained by the student 
teachers at the Observation School, which also provides training for teachers qualifying 
for appointment to provisional schools. A “model” small school has been 
established for the purpose of illustrating methods of management for one-teacher 
schools. A director was appointed in 1917 to give instruction in Montessori methods 
at the school. A considerable amount of help is given to the teachers of small schools 
at the periodical “‘ Summer ” Schools and “‘ refresher’ courses. 


(v) Western Australia. A Training College for teachers was opened at Claremont 
in 1902. The original building provided accommodation for sixty students, but 
extensions were opened in 1908, and the number in training in 1918 was 132. Two 
classes of training are provided for—the full course, lasting two years, and a special 
course of six months. The latter is intended for teachers of small schools in country 
districts, and the trainees are drawn partly from those already acting as teachers in these 
schools and partly from outside applicants who pass the necessary qualifying examination. 
Special practising schools have been established for the proper training In teaching and 
managing the smaller country schools. Three classes of students are admitted to the 
full course—(i) from State or private secondary schools ; (ii) monitors from departmental 
schools; (iii) ordinary teachers from the departmental schools. The standard of 
is the school-leaving or matriculation certificate, but a 


education required on entering i . 
nation is held for candidates possessing neither. The course is both 


special exami The 
academic and practical, the former being co-ordinated with the University. As a help 
in the practical work, there is an adjunct school attached to the college, and several 
ing schools, two of which are for infants only. An advisory teacher visits the 
small country schools to give practical help and advice. At the Claremont Infants 
School a room has been set apart for work on Montessori lines. During 1918, in addition 
to short courses at the Training College, a school of instruction for teachers of small schools 
was held at Toodyay. Lectures were given by an inspector at the Kalgoorlie and Boulder 
centres, and a short course of nature-study was conducted by an inspector in the metro- 


politan area. Schools of instruction in cadet training were also held. 
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(vi) Tasmania. During 1917 the schemes for the training of teachers were recast and 
grouped in four divisions :—(1) A short course to supply the professional training 
required for the less important positions in the primary schools and for teachers of 
the smaller provisional and Sixth Class schools. The course lasts six months. 
(2) Training of infant teachers. (3) Training for positions in the larger primary 
schools. (4) Training of high school teachers. Practical training for the various 
classes is given in well-equipped practising schools and in model small schools. The 
inspectors also hold schools of instruction for teachers of small schools. The 
enrolment at the Training College in 1918 numbered 67. 


11. School Savings Banks.—Returns shew that these institutions are in existence 
in three States. In New South Wales, there were 826 banks at the end of 1918, the 
deposits amounting to £48,877, and withdrawals to £48,402. Since the establishment of 
the banks in 1887, deposits totalled £660,476, and withdrawals £643,965. Of the latter 
sum £139,614 was placed to the children’s accounts in Government Savings Banks. In 
South Australia, 525 schools had 26,461 depositors, with £24,665 to their credit ; and in 
Western Australia, there were 461 school banks, with 28,230 depositors and £38,566 
to their credit. 


12. Expenditure on State Schools.—The net expenditure on State education during 
1901 and for the five years ended 1918 is shewn below. The figures do not include 
expenditure on buildings, which is shewn separately in a subsequent table. 


EXPENDITURE ON MAINTENANCE, STATE SCHOOLS, 1901 AND 1914 TO 1918. 


(COMMONWEALTH. ) 


Year. N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania.) Nor. Ter.| C’wealth. 


| ex 
| | | | 

£ em ee” Pa el We as hee 

1901 .. | 623,734 | 656,907 | 256,245 152,006 | 89,694 | 37,710} .. | 1,816,296 
1914 .. |1,366,955 | 995,120 458,466 | 254,485 | 290,929 105,147 | 1,880 | 3,472,932 
1915 .. |1,428,873 |1,033,292 | 462,842 260,279 299,505 |110,981 | 1,246 | 3,597,018 
1916 .. |1,534,186 1,032,708 484,500 268,399 305,130 111,140 | 1,956 | 3,738,019 
1917 .. |1,662,658 |1,033,876 562,418 295,261 319,954 115,547 1.594 | 3.991.308 
1918 .. 1,748,221 |1,098,060 | 618,780 | 308,423 | 336,852 |125,572 | 1,668 | 4.237.576 


The expenditure per head of average attendance for each of the years given above 
will be found in the succeeding table :— 


COST PER HEAD OF AVERAGE ATTENDANCE, STATE SCHOOLS, 1901 AND 
1914 TO 1918. 


(COMMONWEALTH. ) 


Year.| N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania. | Nor. Ter. | C’wealth. 
BO del Bowe tl Bi ts thes) B ytedcth, See AA 
1001 4.01014 7. 0/818 913 ® Bibb als ia it eee eee 
LOld 7. 82:9.) Co Late 10" 1) seo Te ee 8 BS Oo ee eT 
116 7 7 11/6 4.0/8 8 O16 7 479 ie Werte 4/913 2/16 811 
LLG 7-13 <0 )'6 8 1h TA Oe Bag ae 8/415 65/1118 6/611 4 
VOLT Ve BLO 8 S667 a ae ey ee 215 LS Rana eG eS ao 
1918 |7 14 10 61010 |6 15 6) 8 8° 4 |) 4908) So 1) ees lal eis 


—_- 


— 
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Expenditure on school buildings in each of the years quoted was as follows :— 


EXPENDITURE ON STATE SCHOOL BUILDINGS, 1901 AND 1914 TO 1918. 


(COMMONWEALTH. ) 


| | | | | 
Year. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania. Nor. Ter. | C’wealth. 
ee ee ae aa cn te £ 
1901 Ae 57,663 | 36,040 | 33,421 | 13,656 | 49.073 | 7,762 a 197,615 
1914 -- | 302,566 | 198,377 | 107,113 | 56,840 | 36,513 | 20,233 | ae 721,642 
1915 .. |234,281 | 315,869 | 83,159 | 32,163 | 51,252 | 20,640 214 | 737,578 
1916 .. | 303,001 | 220,042 | 96,397 Bey. wes 24,863 | 28,793 oe 706,568 
1917 .- -208,733 | 116,010 78,080 | 46,948 21,034 | 21,667 | 253 | 492,725 
1918 2a | 288,434: | 62,532 | 94,323 | 48,006 | 16,540 | 8,883 252 | 468,970 


The net total cost and the net cost per scholar in average attendance during the 
year 1918 were as follows :— 


NET TOTAL COST, STATE SCHOOL EDUCATION, 1918. 


(COMMONWEALTH. ) 


nae ] | | 
Item. | N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. |Tasmania.| Nor. Ter. | C’wealth. 


. | : pot Sees: (ee a = 


=e 
| | 

| £ £ £ = He £ 
| 

713,103 | 356,429 | $58,392 | 134,455 1,920 | 4,706,546 


Net cost of educa- < £ 
tion, including | | 
buildings .- |1,986,655 |1,160,592 | 

Per scholar in aver- | | | 
age attendance | £8/16/0 | £6/18/5 | £7/16/2 | £5/19/5 £8/5/0 | £5/9/1 |£9/14/11 | £7/13/9 


| : So ite ee 


The average for the Commonwealth in 1901 was £4 9s. 3d. per scholar in average 


attendance. 


§ 3. Private Schools.* 


1. Schools, Teachers, etc., in 1918.—The following table shews the number of Private 
Schools, together with the teachers engaged therein, and the enrolment and average 


attendance in 1918 :— 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS, 1918. 


(COMMONWEALTH.) 


State. | Schools. | Teachers. | Enrolment. | pire etiis 
i er ee = ae S/S 2.2 3 As we 3 
New South Wales .. . rF 698 3,806 | 73,560 59,386 
Victoria = am oe 499 | 71,996 57,374 | 48,0007 
Queensland de oe Be 160 | 887 | 22,328 | 18,187 
South Australia ws eee 168 | 720 | 15,161 10,550 
Western Australia .. 56 16 ih | 501 | 15,000 | 10,322 
} | a 7 #5 5 88 
Tasmania .. a, si “ite 83 323 7,508 | 6,08 
Northern Territory ae | 1 | 2 | 68 | 57 
Commonwea!th 1,736 | 8,235 | 190,999 | 151,590 
| 


* Private schools include all schools not wholly under State control. The term “ private,’’ though 
popularly applied, is of course a misnomer. + Estimated. 
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The totals for New South Wales are exclusive of returns from the Sydney Grammar 
School, which receives a yearly State subsidy of £1,500, and which, in 1918, had an 
enrolment of 641, and an average attendance of 600. 


The figures for Queensland include the returns from Grammar Schools, of which 
there are ten— six for boys and four for girls, with an enrolment of about 1,200 boys and 700 
girls. These schools are governed by boards of trustees, partly nominated by Government, 
and partly by the subscribers to the funds. The trustees make regulations regarding 
the fees of scholars, the salaries of teachers, and generally for the management of the 
schools. Each school is endowed by the Government at the rate of £750 per annum, 
together with, in some instances, an additional £250 to provide district scholarships. 
The total Government aid received in 1918 was £9,938. The Grammar Schools are 
inspected annually by the departmental Inspector-General. 


2. Growth of Private Schools.—The enrolment and average attendance at Private 
Schools during 1891, 1901, and in each year of the period 1911 to 1918 are as follows :— 


ENROLMENT AND ATTENDANCE AT PRIVATE SCHOOLS, 1891 TO 1918. 


(COMMONWEALTH. ) 
Year. Enrolment. fet Year. Enrolment. Freon pp 5 
1891 .. ah 124,485 99,588 1914 .. ae 162,813 135,141 
TOOIG sc. he 148,659 120,742 GLa 2.2 se 172,957 144,804 
TOLLS oe aie 160,794 132,588 1916... ve 177,650 146,380 
LOD yA ate 164,085 133,940 POLIT Lx fa 177,126 144,409 
TOUS” Gn an 161,204 132,679 1918 .. em 190,999 151,590 


The small rate of increase in private school enrolment and attendance is due in a 
large measure to the development of the State educational systems, especially as regards 
the provision of secondary education. 


3. Registration of Private Schools.—Until recent years the various State Governments 
had comparatively little control over privately conducted schools. With the advance 
of modern educational thought the position is improving, but still leaves much to be 
desired, It is evident that without a thorough system of registration there will always 
be a difficulty in regard to enforcing the compulsory clauses of the various Education 
Acts. Moreover, advanced educational thought demands complete supervision, not 
only of curricula, but of all matters pertaining to school hygiene. 


In New South Wales, under the provisions of the Bursary Endowment Act of 1912, 
51 non-State Schools were inspected by the Departmental Inspector of Secondary 
Education for registration or renewal thereof. Under the compulsory clauses of the 
amending Public Instruction Act of 1916 children between the ages of 7 and 14 years 
must attend schools certified as efficient by the Minister. Provisional registration is 
granted to applicants pending inspection by Government officers. School proprietors 
must conform to prescribed conditions in regard to the hygiene, etc., of their buildings. 


In Victoria, up to the year 1905, no attempt had been made to bring Private Schools 
under general administrative control, but the Registration of Teachers and Schools Act 
of 1906, and the Education Act of 1910, established a registration scheme under a special 
committee. Improvements were made in the regulation of these institutions by the 
Amending Act of 1914. At present, the committee consists of nine members of the Council 
of Education. Section 60 of the Act of 1910 also empowers the Minister of Education to 
authorise the inspection of any school (other than a State School) in order to ascertain 
whether the instruction given is satisfactory. The inspector of registered schools has 
pointed out that the Registration Act has had the effect of improving the school buildings 
as well as the methods of instruction. Since 1914, the improvement of existing buildings 


has been enforced where necessary, while full requirements have been insisted on in the 
case of additions or new buildings. 


— 
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In Queensland, with the exception of the Grammar Schools, which are now examined 
annually, there is practically no control over the private schools, beyond the fact that 
they may submit themselves to inspection if so desired, and there is a similar provision 
under the Education Act of 1915 in South Australia. [See also Sub-section 4 hereunder. ] 


In Western Australia, non-Government schools must be declared efficient by the 
Education Department if attendance at them is to be recognised as fulfilling the 
requirements of the law, and the school registers must be open to the inspection of the 
compulsory officers of the Department. 


In Tasmania the Education Act requires the teachers of other than State Schools 
“to furnish during January of each year returns shewing attendances at such schools.” 
Despite the fact that penalties are prescribed for non-compliance with the law, 
many teachers neglect to return the forms sent out. Provision has been made for 
registration of private teachers and schools very much on the lines adopted in Victoria. 
The Act declares that all persons who were employed in a bona fide manner for at least 
three months before 25th October, 1906, were entitled to be registered as teachers without 
submitting proof of professional qualifications. No person can be registered as a private 
teacher since July, 1907, unless the Board is satisfied as to his fitness for the work. 


4. German Schools in Australia——The accompanying particulars in regard to German 
Schools in Australia have been extracted from information supplied by the State Education 
Departments. 


New South Wales. In this State there are three private schools conducted by German 
teachers, and attended entirely by children of German descent. The schools are situated 
at Jindera, near Albury (29 pupils); Trungley Hall, near Temora (30 pupils) ; and 
Gidginbung West, near Temora (16 pupils). The schools are inspected by the Departmental 
officers, and school work is conducted in English. The use of German as the language of 
instruction is not permitted in any school. Jindera, Trungley Hall, and Gidginbung West 
have been gazetted “certified” schools under the provisions of the Public Instruction 
Amendment Act of 1916. 

The scholars attending the following State schools consisted largely of children whose 
parents were known to be of German descent :—Alma Park, Burrumbuttock East, 
Gerogery Railway Station and Gerogery West, Glenellen, Hovell, Major’s Plains, Jindera, 
Lavington, Walkyrie, Walla Walla. Many of the scholars at these schools could speak 
German before they attended school. 


Victoria. There are ten registered private Lutheran schools in Victoria, with an 
attendance of 326 pupils. In connexion with these schools it has been laid down by the 
Government that the German language is not to be employed in teaching, and books, 
charts, etc., in German ure prohibited. Religious instruction in German is not permitted, 
and the syllabus of instruction must be on lines prescribed by the Education Department, 
and be such as will promote good citizenship and loyalty to the British Empire. There 


are no State German schools. 


Queensland. There are now no German day schools in operation. In districts 
where German families form a considerable proportion of the population the children 
attend the State schools, and, in common with other children, are subject to the 
conditions imposed by the compulsory clauses of the State Education Act now in force. 


South Australia. In the year 1916 there were 52 Lutheran schools in this State, 
practically all under the control of the Lutheran Church. In many of these schools the 
teaching was carried on in the German language, and English was hardly spoken at all. 
Religion as taught by the Lutheran Church formed an important part of the instruction. 
The Education Act of 1915 provided that teaching should be through the medium of 
the English language for at least four hours a day. The Education Amendment Act of 
1916, however, provided that the Government should take over and carry on all Lutheran 
schools not earlier than 30th June, 1917, and not later than 31st December, 1917, and 
that no language but English should be spoken in the schools. The Act was put into 
force on the Ist July, 1917. With the exception of the Point Pass and Concordia Secondary 
Schools there are now no Lutheran schools in South Australia, Forty-nine Lutheran 
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schools were closed on the 30th June, and 45 of these re-opened, 25 being absorbed into 
neighbouring public schools, while 20 were carried on in their own buildings with an 
English teacher. Four schools were not opened, owing to the determination of the 
parents to defeat the Department by refusing to assist in finding accommodation for the 
teacher. 


Western Australia and Tasmania. There are no German schools in either of these 
States. 


§ 4. Free Kindergartens. 


The following information regarding Free Kindergartens in the Commonwealth has 
been compiled from particulars supplied by the principals of the chief institutions in each 
State, except in the cases of Victoria and Western Australia, the details for which were 
furnished by the Education Departments. 

FREE KINDERGARTENS IN THE COMMONWEALTH, 1919. 


: No. of Average Permanent Student | Voluntary 
State. Schools. Attendance. Instructors. | Teachers. | Assistants. 
New South Wales (Sydney) 10 550 7 80* 8 
Victoria (Melbourne) A 20 1,125 42 20 150 
(Ballarat) ag 1 32 | 2 cs 12 
Queensland (Brisbane) sy 6 177 8 20 
South Australia (Adelaide) | 7 180 9 18 
Western Australia (Perth) ae 111 5 15 
Tasmania (Hobart) e 2 65 3 5 5 
(Launceston) l 49 i 2 7 
Total < 50 2,289 87 _ 160 | 183 


* Including 16 students of special subjects and 27 Sunday school students, 


It must, of course, be distinctly understood that the information given above refers 
to institutions under private kindergarten unions or associations, and is exclusive of 
institutions controlled by the Education Departments of the various States. 


§ 5. Universities. 


l. Origin and Development.—The history of the foundation and progress of the 
four then existing Australian Universities was traced at some length in Year Books I. 


and II. In the present volume space will permit of only a very brief reference to the 
subject. 


(i) University of Sydney. The Act of Incorporation of the University of Sydney 
received Royal Assent on the Ist October, 1850, and the first Senate was appointed on 
the 24th December of that year. The first matriculation examination was held in 
October, 1852, when 24 candidates passed the required test, and the formal inauguration 
ceremony took place on the 11th October of the same year. A Royal Charter was 
granted to the University on the 27th February, 1858. Women students were admitted 
in 1881. The passing of the University (Amendment) Act of 1912 marks an important 
epoch in the development of the educational system of New South Wales. The Act aims 
at placing the University in a more effective position as the culminating point in a 
thoroughly co-ordinated system of State education, and it is claimed that the passing 
of this measure makes the educational system—from the Primary Schools through the 
Secondary Schools to the Technical Colleges or to the University—form a progressive 
and continuous whole. Under the new Act the Constitution of the Senate was radically 
changed, and this body now consists of—four Fellows appointed by the Governor, one 
elected by members of the Legislative Council, one elected by members of the Legislative 
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Assembly, five representatives of the University teaching staff, ten elected by graduates 
of the University, and three elected by the aforesaid Fellows. The professorial repre- 
sentatives hold office for two years, and the other Fellows for five years. In addition it 
was provided that in view of their distinguished services, the late Chancellor, Sir Normand 
MacLaurin, and the Vice-Chancellor, Judge Backhouse, should each during his life be a 
Fellow in addition to the ten Fellows elected by the graduates. The second part of the 
Act contains a feature of outstanding importance, in that it provides for the allotment 
of exhibitions in the proportion of 1 for every 500 of the population of New South Wales 
between the ages of 17 and 20, or in such other ratio as may be determined by Parliament. 
These exhibitions, which carry exemption from all fees, are not restricted to any particular 
faculty in the University, and are principally allotted in order of merit as shewn by 
examinations for leaving certificates at the State Schools. Pupils of registered Secondary 
Private Schools are also eligible for leaving certificates on the same conditions as those 
of the State Schools. To gain a leaving certificate a candidate must have satisfactorily 
completed an approved four years’ course of study. Five per cent. of the total number 
of exhibitions allotted in any year are available for successful candidates at the written 
examination, even though they be ineligible for a leaving certificate. At the inception 
of the University there were only three professorships. The present staff consists of 
26 professors, including the Director of Military Science, 6 assistant professors, and 
143 lecturers and demonstrators. There are, in addition, various honorary lecturers 
and demonstrators, as well as miscellaneous assistants in laboratories, and three curators 
of museums. 


(li) University of Melbourne. This institution was established by Act of Parliament 
assented to on the 22nd January, 1853, and its first Council was appointed on the 11th 
April of that year. The foundation stone of the main building was laid on the 3rd July, 
1854, and the University was formally inaugurated on the 13th April, 1855. By Royal 
Letters Patent, issued in 1859, its degrees are, like those of the Sydney institution, declared 
of equal status with those of any other University in the British Empire. Women 
students attended lectures for the first time in 1881. The University, which began in 
1855 with Schools of Arts and Laws, has now a staff of 18 professors, 77 lecturers and 
demonstrators, as well as various assistants. ‘The Conservatorium of Music has a staff 
numbering 38. 


(iii) University of Adelaide. This University was established by Act of Parliament 
in 1874. Its origin and progress were largely due to the munificence of the late Sir Walter 
Watson Hughes and Sir Thomas Elder, G.C.M.G., the total gifts of the latter amounting 
to over £100,000. The academical work of the institution was commenced in March, 
1876, when eight matriculated and fifty-two non-graduating students attended lectures. 
The foundation stone of the University buildings was laid on the 30th July, 1879, and 
the buildings were opened in April, 1882. In 1881, by Royal Letters Patent, the degrees 
granted by the institution were recognised as of equal distinction with those of any 
University in the British Empire. The Elder Conservatorium of Music was opened in 
1898. Power was given by Act of Parliament in 1880 to grant degrees to women. At 
first there were only four professorships in the University, whereas the present staff 
consists of twelve professors, forty-six lecturers with the necessary complement of 
demonstrators, etc., while the staff at the Conservatorium, not included in the foregoing 
figures, numbers sixteen. 


(iv) University of Tasmania. The Act to establish the University of Tasmania 
(Hobart) was assented to on the 5th of December, 1889. At the present time the 
institution, which is small but efficient, possesses a staff of six professors, eight independent 
lecturers, and four student assistants. Under Statute dated 13th April, 1905, the Zeehan 
School of Mines and Metallurgy was affiliated to the University, while the School of Mines 
and Industries at* Mount Lyell was affiliated on the 4th November, 1915. Tutorial 
classes have been arranged at Hobart and Launceston, and Extension Committees have 
been formed in various country centres. 


(v) University of Queensland. The Act to establish the University of Queensland 
was passed in 1909, and the first Senate was appointed on the 14th April, 1910. The 
University was opened on the 14th March, 1911, when 60 students were matriculated. 
Provision has been made for a Correspondence Study department in connexion with the 
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institution, and at the request of the Brisbane branch of the Workers’ Educational 
Association weekly lectures are given in History and Economics. At the present time 
there are 8 professors, with 10 independent lecturers, 3 assistant lecturers and demon- 
strators, and 4 miscellaneous assistants. The Correspondence department is under the 
control of a director and assistant. University extension lectures are delivered at 
important country centres. 


(vi) University of Western Australia, The University of Western Australia was 
established under an Act which received Royal assent on the 16th February, 1911, and 
the first Senate was appointed on the 13th February, 1912. There are now professorships 
in agriculture, biology, chemistry, English, geology, history and economics, mathematics 
and physics, and mining and engineering, in addition to 19 lecturers and demonstrators 
and associate lecturers. The Chair of Agriculture was endowed by Sir Winthrop 
Hackett. Students of the Perth Technical School and the Kalgoorlie School of Mines 
are admitted to the first year examinations in certain subjects provided they have 
matriculated. The institution was opened in March, 1913. 


2. Teachers and Students of Universities—The following table shews the number 
of professors and lecturers and the students in attendance at each of the Commonwealth 
Universities during the year 1918 :— 


UNIVERSITIES.—TEACHERS AND STUDENTS, 1918. 


Students attending Lectures. 


University. Professors. Lecturers, | 

Matriculated. BP ch Total. 
Sydney .. as ae 32 143 1,415 602 2,017 
Melbourne a a 18 77 as Ba 1,319* 
Adelaide oe an 12 46 399 283 682+ 
Tasmania (Hobart) “ke 6 | 8 100 33 133° 
Queensland (Brisbane) ey 8 13 Sa 31 | 205 
Western Australia (Perth) .. 8 19 223 47 | 270 


* Exclusive of 129 music students. + Exclusive of 372 music students. 


3. University Revenues.—The income of the Universities from all sources during 
the year 1918 was as follows :— 


UNIVERSITIES.—REVENUE, 1918. 


University. aah ag Fees. | Other. | ‘Total. 
een £ £ £ 
Sydney Hie i | 66,232 15,798 33 | 
5 oe > t ’ } 819 | 1 5, 
uae - te Bi 29,167 | 43,303 | 9,923 oe see 
aide a Pe i 12,879 | 11,779 t | 
Tasmania (Hobart) . wo 9,585 1,610 me rai 
Queensland (Brisbane) Hd = 17,300 4,151 2,407 23,8 8 ’ 
Western Australia (Perth) ia, Wee ETT 1,542 2,172 17 bes 


—— 
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The column a Other ” includes the receipts from private foundations. The extent 
to which the Universities have benefited by private munificence will be apparent from 
the following table :— 


PRINCIPAL PRIVATE BENEFACTIONS TO AUSTRALIAN UNIVERSITIES. 


University of Sydney. University of Melbourne. | University of Adelaide. 
E = eae : : | = 
Donor. Amount. Donor. | Amount. Donor. Amount. 
= - | | = |= 
£ yes £ 
J. H. Challis .. 250,750 Sir Samuel Wilson . dl 30,000 Sir Thos. Elder | 98,760 
Sir P. N. Russell .. 100,000 James Stewart .-| 25,624! Sir W. Hughes ..| 20,000 
Thos. Fisher .. 30,000) Hon. Francis Ormond! 20,000) Hon. J. H. Angas; 10,000 
Edwin Dalton .. 8,000) John Hastie .. 19,140 R. Barr Smith ..| 10,150 
Hugh Dixson .. 8,050 Robert Dixson ..| 10,837 Other donations | 22,154 
Hon. Sir W. Macleay 6,000 John Dixson Wyse- | 
Mrs. Hovell ..| 6,000) laskie .. ..| 8,400 
Thos. Walker ... 6,200, David Kay we) 0,104) 
Other donations .. 57,355 Henry Dwight ..| 5,000 | 
Wm. Thos. Mollison 5,000) = 
Other donations ..| 54,244 
Total £| 472,355 Total £ 184,009 Total £| 161,064 


| 


In addition to the sum of £6,000 shewn above, the Hon, Sir W. Macleay also presented 
the Museum of Natural History to the University of Sydney. 

The credit balances of some of the above endowments now amount to very consider- 
able sums. For example, on the 3lst December, 1918, the Challis Fund amounted to 
over £317,000, and the Fisher bequest to nearly £44,000. The cash balance at the end 
of 1918 on account of all private foundations to Sydney University stood at £580,553. 
In the case of Melbourne University the Stewart fund on the 31st December, 1918, stood 
at £30,440, the Hastie at £19,266, and the Dixson fund at £14,584. 

In addition to the above there were various other bequests to Sydney University— 


eg., collection of Egyptian antiquities, etc., by Sir Charles Nicholson, and Natural 


History collection by Mr. Geo. Masters, while the building for the Natural History 
Museum was given by Sir W. Macleay. Numerous prizes and scholarships have also 
been given to the various colleges. In Melbourne, the Hon. Francis Ormond’s benefac- 
tions to Ormond College amounted to about £108,000. With a view to advancing the 
course of education in agriculture, forestry and allied subjects, Mr. Peter Waite transferred 
to the Adelaide University in 1914 the whole of the valuable Urrbrae estate at Glen 
Osmond. The estate comprises 134 acres of land with a fine mansion. In 1915, he 
presented the estate of Claremont and part of Netherby, comprising 165 acres, adjoining 
Urrbrae, while in 1918 he transferred to the University 5,880 shares in a public company, 
to provide funds to enable the University to utilize the land for the purposes intended. 
Private benefactions to the University of Tasmania and the University of Queensland 
amount to £3,280 and about £16,000 respectively. In connexion with the latter, the 
trustees of the Walter and Eliza Hall Trust have endowed fellowships in engineering, 
economic biology, and pure and applied chemistry. The trustees also provided a 
Veterinary Science Research Fellowship at Melbourne University. In Western Australia 
the chair of Agriculture was founded by an endowment of Sir Winthrop Hackett, first 
Chancellor of the University, who made available also an annual sum of £900 for the 
establishment of a Department of Agriculture. 

Recently by bequest of the late Sir S. McCaughey a sum estimated at 
£400,000 accrued to the funds of Sydney University, and about £200,000 to the 
Queensland University. 

4. University Extension.—Extension lectures were instituted at Sydney University 


in 1886, but under a Statute of the Senate, approved of in 1892, a Board was appointed, 
which was empowered from time to time to recommend to the Senate the names of 


suitable persons for giving courses of lectures, and to hold examinations in the subjects 
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of the lectures. The Board receives and considers applications from country centres, 
and makes provision for engaging lecturers and managing the entire business connected 
with the various courses. The project has only met with fair success, no lectures having 
been given in some years, but lately there appears to be an awakening of interest in 
the matter. The Board also arranges for courses of lectures in other States. In 1918 
the average attendance at extension lectures in New South Wales was 126. 

University extension lectures in Victoria date from the year 1891, when a Board was 
appointed by the Melbourne University for the purpose of appointing lecturers and 
holding classes and examinations at such places and in such subjects as it might think fit. 
Interest in University extension has varied in Victoria, the attendance at the various 
centres being estimated at 250 in 1918. 

The Adelaide University has also instituted short courses of extension lectures in 
Arts and Science, to which students are admitted on payment of a nominal fee. Public 
intimation of these lectures is made from time to time during the session. 

The University of Tasmania provides for courses of extension lectures at various 
centres. Tutorial classes in Economics, History, Philosophy, and Literature are 
conducted in Hobart, and a class in Economics has been formed at Launceston. Attend- 
ance at extension lectures in 1917 numbered 131. 

As pointed out previously, a correspondence study department has been inaugurated 
in connexion with the University of Queensland in order to overcome, as far as possible, 
the difficulties of students who desire to benefit by University teaching, but who for 
various reasons are unable to attend the lectures. At present the work of this department 
is confined to the Arts course. 

In Western Australia provision has been made for the giving of courses of extension 
lectures in Perth and suburbs, and also—by arrangement with local committees—in 
country centres. The professor of agriculture visits the chief farming districts for the 
purpose of giving lectures to, and holding conferences with the primary producers. 
Special short courses for farmers are given at the University. Short courses of popular 
lectures are also given in the evening by various professors at the University. 


5. Soldiers’ Scholarships at British Universities —A scheme was evolved under 
which men on active service with the military and naval forces of the Dominions 
might benefit by the facilities for special education afforded by British Universities and 
technological institutions. Funds were made available to allow selected disabled 
soldiers and sailors to commence work as soon as they were fit to take up their studies. 
The Earl of Selborne generously provided a number of scholarships, a large subscription 
was allotted from the Kitchener Memorial Fund, and the Rhodes’ Trust set apart several 
scholarships, some of which have been given to Australians. At present a small 
number of Australian soldiers are studying at Oxford, Cambridge, and Leeds. The 
scholarships are of the annual value of £150 to £250, and cover all expenses, including 
tuition fees and cost of living. They are granted with the proviso that those who hold 
them will follow up in their future professions and occupations the line of study embraced 
in the scholarships. The South African Government offered twenty-five additional 
scholarships for South African soldier students. 


6. Workers’ Educational Association.—Chiefly as the result of a visit to Australia 
in 1913 by Mr. Mansbridge, Secretary of the Workers’ Educational Association of Britain 
a movement has been inaugurated having for its object the bringing of the University 
into closer relationship with the masses of the people, and thereby providing for the 
higher education of the workers in civic subjects. In New South Wales the Workers” 
Edueational Association was at once formed, and similar branches of the movement 
have since been established in all the States of the Commonwealth and in New Zealand 
The Government of New South Wales granted the University of Sydney the sum of 
£1,000 to initiate the scheme for tutorial classes. In that State the number of classes 
and study circles had grown by 1919 to 50, and the number of students to 1,000, while 
the Government grant increased to £5,650. There are now direct grants fog all 
State Governments except Western Australia, and an additional University grant 
in New Zealand. The particulars of grants for classes are as follow :—New South 
Wales, £5,650, 50. classes ; Victoria, £1,500, 15 classes ; Tasmania, £1,100, 13 classes ; 
South Australia, £1,600, 9 classes ; Queensland, £1,000, 10 classes ; New Zevland £3, 500, 
50 classes. The total number of students throughout Australasia is approximately 
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4,000, the greater number of whom are taking three-year courses while working at their 
daily occupations as artisans and clerical workers. The principal subjects chosen in all 
States are Industrial History, Economics, Political Science, and Sociology, while 
Psychology, Philosophy, Literature, and Biology are increasingly selected. Each 
University co-operates with the W.E.A. in the formation of a joint committee for 
tutorial classes, which elects tutors and generally supervises the work with the assistance 
of a University officer with the title of Director of Tutorial Classes. In addition to the 
longer and more serious courses, a great many preparatory classes and study circles are 
organised by the association, numerous courses of public lectures are delivered, and 
educational conferences promoted. In New South Wales the association organised an 
important representative conference on “Trade Unionism in Australia” in 1915, the 
report of which has been issued in book form. Another conference on the ‘“‘ Teaching of 
Sex Hygiene ” was held in 1916, the report of which has passed through two large editions. 
A Commonwealth Conference held at Adelaide in 1918 resulted in the formation of a 
federal organisation now known as “ The Workers’ Educational Association of Australia.”’ 
Its central office is in the Education Department, Melbourne. The Federal Council 
co-ordinates the activities of the W.E.A. in all States, and has inaugurated a series of 
publications on sociological and economic subjects. 


§ 6. Technical Education. 


1. General.—Although provision has been made in some of the States in respect to 
many necessary branches of technical education, the total provision made would imply 
that this branch of education has not been regarded as of great importance. As will be 
seen later on, the expenditure on technical education for the whole of Australia is 
comparatively insignificant. The question of apprenticeship is referred to in the sections 
dealing with “ Manufacturing Industries” and ‘“‘ Lahour and Industrial Statistics.” 


2. New South Wales.—The present organisation of technical education in this State 
dates from the year 1883, when a Technical Education Board was appointed as a result 
of suggestions made at the Technological Conference held in 1879. This Board continued 
its functions till November, 1889, when it was dissolved, and the work has thenceforward 
been carried on as a branch of the Public Instruction Department. The chief centre of 
activity is, of course, in Sydney, where the Technical College and Technological Museum 
are situated, the college having been opened for the reception of students early in 1892. 
Colleges were also erected in some of the chief country towns—at Maitland in 1890 ; 
Newcastle 1896; Bathurst 1898; Broken Hill 1898; Albury 1899; and Goulburn 1902. 
In other centres classes were established in various subjects whenever the prospects were 
sufficiently encouraging. Up to the year 1912 the provision for technical education is 
stated to have partaken more or less of the nature of successive accretions on the original 
humble beginnings, rather than to have aimed at development in accordance with a 
definite plan. With the systematisation of the other branches of education, the necessity 
for more effective organisation of the technical side became imperative, and in 1913 
a rearrangement was effected. Under the new conditions Trade Schools will supersede 
the branch Technical Colleges, with the exception of that at Newcastle. Entrance to 
the Trades Schools will be conditional on a student being actively engaged in the trade 
concerned during the day and possessing a certain degree of preparatory knowledge. 
The latter qualification is assured by the possession of a certificate from a Commercial 
Superior Junior Technical School or an Evening Continuation Junior Technical School. 
It is proposed to build new Trades Schools in several of the suburbs of Sydney, and to 
establish institutions in the country wherever circumstances demand. The co-operation 
of both employers and employees has been sought and obtained, and while at first there 
will be some diminution in the number attending the classes, this will be counterbalanced 
by increased efficiency. At the beginning of 1913 a conference was held between the 
education authorities and leading employers and employees with a view to deciding 
on a scheme of organisation of the system of technical education. _Sub-conferences 
were held for each trade or group of trades. In view of the information received, the 
Director of Education submitted a scheme to the Minister, and the scheme was approved 
at the end of November. Under the new plan the instruction will be given in two divisions 
—(1) Trade Courses ; (2) Higher Technical Courses. Instruction in the trade courses 
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will be really continuation trade instruction, t.e., supplementary to actual workshop 
practice under an employer. Attempts to train youths to be tradesmen in the College 
will be abandoned, and only those actually engaged as apprentices or journeymen will 
be admitted to the college classes. Entrance tests are prescribed so as to ensure that 
students admitted to the courses will possess sufficient preparatory knowledge to benefit 
by them, but journeymen desirous of improvement may join at any time. Advisory 
committees have been appointed for each trade or group of trades. ‘The first two or 
three years’ course of instruction will be given in the Trade Schools, of which there are 
ten, and the last two or three years’ at the Technical Colleges, of which there are three, 
one at Sydney, one at Newcastle, and one at Broken Hill. The higher courses will embrace 
instruction in advanced trades work qualifying for the position of manager or foreman, 
but no attempt will be made to train for the professional standing. It is hoped, however, 
that the scheme will develop so that part of the graduates may proceed to the University. 
Admission to the higher courses will eventually be restricted to those who have either 
craduated in the Trade Schools of the Department, or who evidence possession of a similar 
standard of knowledge. A liberal scheme of scholarships has been provided for students 
passing from the day or evening Junior Technical Schools or Domestic Science schools, 
to the Trades and Science Schools, as well as scholarships to the University at the close 
of the diploma course. 

At the Aviation School, Richmond, a number of students secured pilots’ certificates 
in 1918 and were sent abroad on active service. It is now proposed to use the school 
for training men who wish to engage in aviation for private or commercial purposes. 

The table below gives some idea of the development of technical education in New 
South Wales during the five years 1914-18 :— 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION, NEW SOUTH WALES, 1914 TO 1918. 


Number’ Number Average Number of 


Year. of of Weekly Lecturers and Fees 
Classes. Enrolments. | Attendance. Teachers. Received. 
| 
| | £ 
1914 “ a 513 13,687 |} 11,523 289 10,779 
1915 o% rr 519 13,000 | 9,257 298 9,830 
1916 ae vs 629 14,188 10,077 321 9,989 
1917 ma ait 544 15,065 11,072 354 9,354 
1918 an ey 572 15,986 | 12,156 369 9,422 


| | 
| 


At the beginning of 1913 the Sydney Technical High School and the Hurlstone 
Agricultural High School were removed from the control of the technical branch and 
placed under the Inspector of Secondary Schools. Reference to the Agricultural Colleges 
will be found in the section dealing with Agriculture. 


3. Victoria.—Technical instruction in mining has for many years received considerable 
attention in Victoria, the Ballarat School of Mines, which was established as far back 
as 1870, having achieved an Australasian reputation, Fine work was also done at the 
School of Mines in Bendigo, and later on excellent courses of training were evolved at 
the Working Men’s College in Melbourne. The general scheme of instruction, however 
lacked cohesion, and it was not until after the publication of the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Technical Education, which was appointed in 1899, that many defects 
were remedied. It is hoped that the Agricultural and District High Schools will serve 
as an effective connecting link between the ordinary State Schools and the Technical 
Schools, as also the Junior Technical Schools established in and around Melbourne and 
at Ballarat, Bendigo, Geelong, Sunshine, and Warrnambool. At present there ir 23 
Technical Schools receiving State aid, and of these 7 afford instruction in Science aint, 
Commercial and Trade subjects; 8 in Art, Trade, and Science; 2 in Art Consett, 
and Trade; 1 in Science, Commerce, and Art; 1 in Art and Commerce: chilis 3 niles 
their teaching to Art. The largest technical institution in Melbourne is the Working 
Men’s College, founded in 1887. The College, in addition to giving instruction in a lar - 
number of technical subjects, is also a School of Mines. Six of the Schools, viz the 
Working Men’s College, and the Schools of Mines at Ballarat, Bendigo, Bakmdals, 
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Maryborough, and Stawell are classed as Certified Science Schools, and provide full courses 
in metallurgy and mining engineering, extending over three or four years. There are 
at the present time eleven Junior Technical Schools in existence, giving a two years’ 
course of instruction to boys between the ages of 12} and 15 years. 


During the year 1916 a new Art School, costing £17,000, was opened at the Working 
Men’s College, also an Art School at Ballarat at a cost of £8,600, and a Technical School 
at Brunswick, costing £8,400, while the Footscray Technical School cost £6,650. 


The Committee of the Mechanics’ Institute at Prahran has erected a building at a 
cost of £17,000, to a design approved by the Department, and has made it available 
without rent as a Technical School, the Department undertaking the expenses of equipment 
and maintenance. 


In his report for 1913-14, the Chief Inspector of Technical Schools alludes to the 
necessity for an Employment Officer, in order to ensure that boys who have had vocational 
training will be able to find suitable situations when their term has expired. 


Over 2,000 returned soldiers have been before the Vocational Training Committee 
and provision made for training and placing them in employment. The staff and councils 
of the various Technical Schools have taken a great interest in the work of repatriation. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION, VICTORIA, 1914 TO 1918. 


Year. oy Soak ae ea ee gree MM STOLE 
Mama Sloe 
| | £ 
1914 4 ve oe 103 | 10,249 ° 6,487 | 12,968 
1915 i Me - 110 10,782 | 6,852 | 14,992 
1916 y i = 104 12,049 7,724 16,439 
1917 - m we 106 12,139 8,736 18,836 
AGES: Be) age: .; ai 110 13,300 | 9,119 | «19,044 


4. Queensland.—The control of technical education in Queensland was removed 
froma the hands of the local Committee in 1905, and vested in the Education Department. 
At present the Director is assisted in his administration by a Superintendent, and an 
Inspector of Technical Colleges. During 1918 there were fifteen colleges in operation— 
Bowen, Bundaberg, Cairns, Brisbane Central, Charters Towers, Gympie, Ipswich, Mackay, 
Maryborough, Mount Morgan, Rockhamption, Sandgate, Toowoomba, Townsville, 
Warwick, and branch classes of these colleges were held in 31 country centres. 
The progress of technical education since 1914 is shewn in the following table :— 


/ 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION, QUEENSLAND, 1914 TO 1918. 


bs 5 Te | | | 
Number | Average Number Teed 
r .| Weeki f e8 
= Bese Lap eet Ktedanee) Weachars. Received. 
comet si 4 £ 
é He 355 7,820 6,481 255 11,326 
Tpieaed 3: iy ES 358 7.522 | 6,258 271 10,761 
1916. si ih 365 8,644 8,500 283 12,024. 
191770. es oy eases 9,632 7,800 310 15,274 
191Shar< ‘i Ve nado 9.900 8,500 295 14.851 


Greater attention is being devoted to the development of trade classes, and the 
Technical College authorities have been assisted by the University professors in the 


preparation of a properly organised system of Trade instruction. Full time Commercial 
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Day Schools are in operation at Warwick, Ipswich, Brisbane, and Townsville. Preparatory 
Day Trade Schools have been established in connection with the Central and Ipswich 
Technical Colleges. Trade Advisory Committees have been inaugurated in connection 
with several of the subjects of instruction at the Central Technical College. Compulsory 
attendance at technical classes in various districts has been provided for by industrial 
awards, the decisions so far—with the exception of Printing—being confined to trades 
connected with Engineering and Metal Working. The Department now pays about 
£2,000 per annum to the Technical Colleges for the instruction of selected State School 
pupils in approved subjects. Tuition by correspondence is given by the Central Technical 
School. It is believed that the raising of the school age to fourteen years, coupled with the 
establishment of High Schools, will result in a more effective co-ordination between 
ordinary and technical education in the State. The Colleges are also assisting in 
the training of returned soldiers, and at the end of 1918 soldier-students numbered 162. 
The chief subjects of instruction were sheep and wool, sugar chemistry, engine-driving, 
and commercial management. 


5. South Australia.—Prior to the year 1917 the condition of affairs in regard to 
technical education in Australia was regarded by the Education Department as unsatis- 
factory. There was a School of Mines and Industries in Adelaide, and in addition Schools 
of Mines at Moonta, Port Pirie, Kapunda, Mount Gambier, and Gawler. While the 
Government bore the bulk of the cost of maintenance of these institutions, they were 
controlled by independent councils, and there was no regular co-ordination in regard to 
staffs, curriculum, ete. The Education Department has now taken over the administration 
of Technical Education. A Director of Technical Education was appointed in 1916, 
and the work of reorganisation of the system was continued in 1917. A suitable area 
has been acquired for the erection of a Government Technical School in Adelaide to 
accommodate between 300 and 400 junior students, with provision for evening students. 
At Port Pirie a Junior and Senior Technical School is to be established, the latter side 
to specialise in metallurgy. The work of the existing country schools was continued in 
1917 and 1918, but new Councils were appointed, and regulations for the conduct of 
the schools have been prepared. Classes have been established for the training of 
disabled soldiers. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION, SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 1914 TO 1918. 


| | 
| | 
: | Number | Average Number F 
Year. | of | Enrolments. Weekly bie 
| Classes. 7 = Phe Coutieied Received. 
| t 
A Nie | Poe ates Bes 
| 
£ 
1914 ae «a incall 229 4,947 3,508 | 127 3,365 
1915 * - <x 228 5,402 | 3,645 126 3,272 
1916 +. ae aie 203. | 5,335 4,520 119 3,221 
1917, ie {| 198 | 6273 | 6,307 105 3,974 
1918 < ds 169 } 5,927. -|} 4,760 127 4,393 
| | ] 


6. Western Australia.—A Technical School was established at Perth in 1900, and 
since its opening has progressed rapidly. Extensive additions to the buildings were 
made in 1909, and the remodelled institution was opened in 1910. The school is affiliated 
to the University. There are branch institutions at Midland Junction, Fremantle, 
Claremont, Kalgoorlie, Boulder, Geraldton, Bunbury, Coolgardie, and Albany. In 
addition, Continuation Classes are held at various centres. The schools are all under the 
control of the Education Department, the officer entrusted with their supervision being 
styled Director of Technical Education. The Director also supervises the School of 
Mines at Kalgoorlie, which is controlled by the Mines Department. Advanced work 
at present is taken only in Perth, Fremantle, Boulder, and in Kalgoorlie by the School 
of Mines, the other branches dealing almost entirely with preparatory work, chiefly in 
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Continuation Classes. Until the establishment of the local University, the Perth 
Technical School was affiliated with Adelaide University. Over 100 railway apprentices 
regularly attend the special classes held at Midland Junction. Classes for returned soldiers 
have been formed at Fremantle, chiefly for wool-classing and commercial subjects. 

At present pupils leaving the State Schools at the age of 14 to take up employment 
may by attendance at evening classes qualify for free admission to the Technical Schools. 
Those with leaving certificates from the eighth standard, and others able to devote their 
full time to study, may obtain day instruction at the Technical Schools in subjects bearing 
on their intended occupations, or may qualify for a more extended course, including 
graduation at the University. Returns for the last five years are embodied in the table 
hereunder :— 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 1914 TO 1918. 


| 
: | 
Year. of Enrolments. | EES f Fees Received. 
= | : 
1914 ra ‘8 Ag S06!) Die Seas 4 OT 89 969 
1915 2s oe ete 313 3,184 96 928 
1916 ie Ka as 369 | 3,757 | 103 1,058 
1917 ne 5 ate 439 5,100 | 120 1,083 
1918 A ome ae 435 5,853 | 127 | 920 
} 


The average attendance at classes in 1915 was 1,920, in 1916, 2,366, in 1917 
2,767, and in 1918, 3,320. 


7. Tasmania.—In this State provision for technical education dates from the year 
1888. At the present time the most important technical institution is the School of 
Mines and Metallurgy at Zeehan. Courses of instruction are given in metal mining and 
in metallurgical chemistry and assaying, the diploma in metal mining entitling the holder 
to the Government certificate of competency as a mine manager. The institution is 
affiliated to the University of Tasmania. There are also Schools of Mines at Beaconsfield 
and Queenstown, and Technical Schools at Hobart and Launceston. In the report of 
the Commission appointed in J916 to enquire into the condition of technical education 
in Tasmania, allusion was made to the want of co-ordination between these institutions 
and the Education Department, and it was recommended that the schools should be taken 
over by the Government, and a trained technologist appointed as organising inspector. 
The inspector was appointed in 1917 and a Technical Education Branch was estab- 
lished in 1918. The scheme of technical education includes—(1) The establishment of 
junior technical schools ; (2) Reorganisation of existing technical schools ; (3) Establish- 
ment of senior classes in technical schools; (4) A domestic school for girls. The co- 
operation of employers and employees has been obtained and it is proposed eventually 
to co-ordinate certain of the more advanced courses with the courses given at the Uni- 


versity. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION, TASMANIA, 1914 TO 1918. 


Number ead | ow vier | Fees 
ts. (0) es 
Year. oh eee adeouanice: Teachers. Received. 

; | | | 
1914 : >) 78 900 | 700 40 | 936 
te eee be cs, 85 955 | 845 | 40 | 874 
1916... a 7 69 882 433 37. | ~—(992 
1917... ¥ _ 68 829 | ~=—s- 470 sg0 | ent 
1915... .. i. . 68 836 472 38 878 
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8. Attendance at Commonwealth Technical Schools.—The table hereunder shews 
the enrolment and attendance at Technical Schools and classes in the Commonwealth 


during 1918 :— 


ENROLMENT AND ATTENDANCE AT TECHNICAL SCHOOLS, ETC., 1918. 


(COMMONWEALTH. ) 


New South Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland .. 
South Australia 
Western Australia 
Tasmania 


Commonwealth 


State. 


Average 


Enrolment. Attendance. 
15,986 ~ 12,156 
13,300 6,852 

9,900 8,500 
5,927 4,760 
5,853 3,320 
836 472 
51,802 36,060 


9. Expenditure on Technical Education.—The expenditure on technical education 
in each State during the period 1914 to 1918 is shewn below :— 


EXPENDITURE ON TECHNICAL EDUCATION, 1914 TO 1918. 
(COMMONWEALTH. ) 


Year. N.S.W. Victoria. Q'land. 8. Aust. W. Aust. Tasmania. C’ wealth. 
(mex: 3 £ £ £ rene 

1914 72,718 73,654 83,722 15,720 13,552 3,493 262,859 

1915 78,129 77,852 69,740 16,173 10,375 3,906 256,175 

1916 102,139 94,098 41,083 17,614 10,849 4,438 270,221 

1917 110,796 98,661 42.505 20,265 11,544 3,915 287,686 

1918 109,926 132,943 51,497 19,121 13,936 4,738 332,161 


The figures in the preceding table represent an expenditure of about Is. 4d. per head 
of the population of the Commonwealth, as compared with 17s. per head spent on 
maintenance for primary education, and clearly shew that technical education has not 
attained its proper place in the educational organisation of Australia. Expenditure 
on buildings, included in the foregoing totals, comprises £10,651 in New South Wales, 
£30,656 in Victoria, £9,931 in Queensland, and £492 in Western Australia. 


§ 7. Business Colleges and Shorthand Schools. 


There has been considerable development in recent years both in the number and 
scope of privately conducted institutions, which aim at giving instruction in business 
methods, shorthand, typewriting, the use of calculating machines, ete. 
all States excepting Queensland are given in the following table :— 

BUSINESS COLLEGES, SHORTHAND SCHOOLS, ETC., 1918. 


Particulars for 


| | Students Enrolled. | RF ches one 
State. Schools. | Teachers. 7 Fees 
— ] Received. 
Males. Females. | Males. Females, 
a 
New South Wales .. 16 150 3,052 4,590 | 847 1,733 3 
( ‘ t 6,356 
Victoria .. 17 193 | 4,090 | 2.906 — ‘016 : 
Queensland* : me we sii ret pak: ; 
South Australia .. 5 54 839 | 1,351 537 89 A 
Western Australia 14 87 785 | 1,031 + “ teite 
Tasmania a ye so | 262 | 2 | 127 | 1866 


* Included in private schools. + Not available. 


a VNC. 
\ 
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The figures for New South Wales are exclusive of students instructed at home 
through the medium of correspondence classes. 


In Victoria it is explained that the preponderance of male students is due to the 
larger enrolment of males in the correspondence classes. 


§ 8. Diffusion of Education. 


1. General Education.—A rough indication of the state of education of the people 
is obtained at each Census under the three headings, “‘ read and write,” “read only,” 
and “cannot read.” The grouping of the whole population, exclusive of aborigines, in 
these three divisions is given for each Census since 1861 :— 


EDUCATION AT CENSUS PERIODS, 1861 TO 1911. 
(COMMONWEALTH. ) 


State or Territory. 1861. 1871. 1ssise 4 1891. 1901. 1911. 


(Read & write 188,543 296,741 | 507,067 | 835,562 /|1,071,935 | 1,379,631 
N.S.W.* < Read only.. 46,024 56,391 | 49,3872 | 43,539 29,728 6,442 
Cannot read | 116,293 | 149,866 | 193,386 | 244,853 | 253,183 260,661 
Read & write 328,362 478,464 | 653,346 | 908,490 | 998,010 | 1,136,289 
Victoria <~ Read only.. 57,351 70,953 | 47,950 32,794 21,852 4,630 
Cannot read | 152,915 180,781 | 160,270 | 198,556 | 181,208 | 174,632 
Read & write 17,152 | 74,940 | 136,486 | 276,381 | 376,294 508,703 
land 4 Read only.. 3,680 | 12,080 13,657 | 14,618 11,737 | 3,416 


Cannot read 9,227 | 33,084 | 63,432 | 102,719 | 110,098 93,694 
(Read & write) 72,190 | 117,349 | 200,057 | 236,514 | 290,748 344,095 
S. Aust.t+< Read only.. 18,535 | 21,509 | 15,267 | 9,571 8,283 1,785 


Cannot read 36,105 46,768 | 64,541 74,346 64,126 62,678 
-Read & write 7,683 14,166 19,684 34,254 | 150,099 | 237,629 
W. Aust.<~ Read only.. 1,301 QT a 2,430 2,061 3,107 917 
Cannot read 5,853 | 7,902 7,594 | 13,467 30,918 43,568 


Read & write| 48,282 | 55,941 74,966 | 103,138 | 133,579 155,295 


Tasm’nia< Read only.. | 13,136 13,946 | 9,606 | 6,287 3,907 918 

Cannot read 28,559 29,441 31,133 | 37,242 34,989 34,998 

— Read & write | Z ne *, ue Be 2,397 

ae = Read only.. - es ar sy ats ee 34 
Ter. { Cannot read | ie Be | a es ro 879 | 

2 Road Gwrtele ee tee tl agen > ec ce ey 

Beseral Read only.. Ae Bier ul: ro el 5 = 14 

Ter.§ | Cannot read © x3 me Pi a ie i 276 

= 

(Read & write | 662,212 (1,037,601 |1,591,556 |2,394,339 3,020,665 3,765,463 

C’ wealth ~ Read only.. 140,027 | 177,596 | 138,282 | 108,870 | 78,614 | 18,156 

Waeens read 348,952 | 447,842 | 520,356 | 671,183 | 674,522 671,386 


* Including Federal Territory prior to 1911. ¢ Including Northern Territory prior to 1911. 
+ Included in South Australia prior to 1911. § Included in New South Wales prior to 1911. 


The proportion in the Commonwealth of the various classes per 10,000 of the 
population is shewn below for each Census period :— 


PROPORTION OF EDUCATED AND ILLITERATE PER 10,000 PERSONS, 1861 TO 1911. 
(COMMONWEALTH. ) 


Division. | 1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 
a - | === —— = cs 
wri 452 
Read and write 6,752 6,239 | 7,073 7,543 8,004 8, 
Read ae | L,2U7 1,068 615 343 208 41 


| 
2,693 | 2312 2,0 i4aeh is 1788 1,507 
| | 


Cannot read .. | 3,031 
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2. Education of Children.—The figures in the preceding tables refer to the entire 
population of the Commonwealth, and as the age constitution of those dwelling in me 
various portions of Australia underwent considerable modifications during the period 
dealt with, a far more reliable test of the diffusion of education will be obtained by a 
comparison of the Census returns in regard to children of school age. For igen 
purposes this has been taken to include all children in the group over five and under 
fifteen years of age, and the degree of education of these at each Census will be found 
below :— 


EDUCATION OF CHILDREN AT CENSUS PERIODS, 1861 TO 1911. 


(COMMONWEALTH. ) 


State or Territory. 1861, 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901, 1911. 
= | 

Read & write | 34,040 | 68,776 | 121,735 | 196,240 | 251,187 | 291,450 
N.S.W.* < Read only.. 20,345 26,886 25,100 21,375 15,934 993 
Cannot read 25,472 32,924 41,663 48,580 60,734 | 34,793 
Read & write} 42,268 | 122,739 | 170,713 | 201,199 | 236,515 | 237,028 
Victoria < Read only.. | 25,518 | 39,636 25,249 15,656 | 13,128 | 410 
Cannot read | 19,341 29,490 21,421 27,441 27,765 | 19,621 
Read & write 2,156 12,698 33,817 62,402 95,635 | 117,347 
Q’ land Read only.. | 1,534 6,104 7,019 7,580 5,955 | 616 
Cannot read | 1,629 6,015 9,615 16,257 | 18,827 | 8,633 
Read & write) 15,485 | 30,608 46,630 58,291 | 69,451 | 69,878 
8. Aust.f<~ Read only.. | 8,748 | 12,432 | 7,926 4,618 | 4,229 248 
Cannot read 6,907 10,074 12,483 17,988 | 15,480 | 9,638 
Read & write | 1,333: 3,218 4,418 | 6,910 | 25,326 | 47,568 
W. Aust. Read only.. | 226 617 1,260 | 933 | 1,815 159 
Cannot read | 1,015 1,795 1,593 | 2,348 | 6,431 | 5,234 
Read & write 11,919 | 17,335 | 17,188 | 24,007} 32,890 36,351 
Tasm’nia~ Read only.. | 2,848 4,143 | 4,108 2,974 | 1,795 | 186 
Cannot read 4,581 6,663 6,606 8,829 8,475 | 5,575 
Weatiacs Read & write. ei. a | s i vett 195 

Ter.t Read only... | of 
oY Cannot read | 118 
Federal Read & write 322 
Ter.§ Read only... | | 2 
at Cannot read | 47 
Read & write! 107,201 | 255,374 | 394,001 | 549,049 | 711,004 800,139 
C’wealth ~ Read only.. | 59,219 | 89,818 | 70,662 53,136 42,856 2,614 
Cannot read 58,945 86,961 | 93,381 | 121,443 | 136,742 83,659 

! 


* Including Federal Territory prior to 1911. 
t Including Northern Territory prior to 1911. 
t Included in South Australia prior to 1911. 
§ Included in New South Wales prior to 1911. 


In the case of Tasmania full details for the years 1861 and 1871 are not available, 
and the figures for those years are approximate. The variation in degree of education 
may be more readily seen by reducing the foregoing figures to the basis of proportion per 
10,000, and the results so obtained are embodied in the following table, a glance at which 
is sufficient to demonstrate the remarkable strides that at least the lower branches of 
education have made since 1861. In that year, only 47 per cent. of the children of school 
age could read and write, while 26 per cent. were illiterate. The returns for 1911 shew 
that the proportion of those who could read and write had increased to over 90 per cent., 
while the totally ignorant had declined by nearly two-thirds, 
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EDUCATION OF CHILDREN (AGES 5 TO 14) PER 10,000 AT CENSUS PERIODS, 
‘ 1861 TO 1911. 
(COMMONWEALTH. ) 

State or Territory. 1861 1871. 1881. 1891 1901. 1911 
Read & write) 4,263 5,349) 6,458 7,872 | 7,662 8,907 
N.S.W.* < Read only.. | 2,547 2,091 1,332 803 486 30 
Cannot read | 3,190 | 2,560 2,210! 1,825 1,852 1,063 
Read & write 4,851 | 6,397 7,853 | 8,236 8,526 9,221 
Victoria Read only.. 2,929 2,066 JEG 2s) 641 | 473 16 
Cannot read 2,220 1,537 985 1,123 1,001 | 763 
Read & write 4,053 5,116 6,670 | 7,236 7,942 9,269 
Q’land Read only.. 2,884 2,460 1,405 | 879 495 49 
Cannot read 3,063 2,424 1,925 1,885 1,563 682 
Read & write 4,973 5,763 6,956 | 7,206 | 7,790 8,761 
S. Aust.t< Read only.. 2,809 | 2,341 (soe Sel 474 31 
Cannot read | 2,218 —«1,896 1,862 | 2,223 | 1,736 1,208 
Read & write 5,179 5,716 6,076 | 6,780 | Tet Tisy | 8,982 
W. Aust.< Read only.. 878 | 1,096 (LAS) | 916 | 557 30 
Cannot read 3,943 3,188 2,191 2,304 | 1,668 988 
{ Read & write 6,160 6,160 6,150 6,704 | 7,620 8,632 
Tasm’nia< Read only.. | 1,472 1,472 1,472 830 | 416 44 
Cannot read 2,368 2,368 2,368 | 2,466 1,964 1,324 
Read & write | ; : | Mf; 6,230 

ee Read only.. | : 
Gis Cannot read | | 3,770 
Read & write | | 9,868 
iain Read only.. 5 
: Cannot read | 127 

SS |- = oer 
Read & write. 4,757 5,910 | 7,061 7,588 7,984 9,027 
C’ wealth < Read only. . 2,628 2,078 1,266 | 734 481 29 
Cannot read | 2,615 2,012 | 1,673 | 1,678 1,535 944 
- | | 


* Including Federal] Territory prior to 1911. 


t Included in South Australia prior to 1911. § Included in New South Wales prior to 1911. 


3. Education as shewn by Marriage Registers—Another common method of 
testing the spread of education is to compare the number of mark signatures with the 
total number of persons married during each year of a series. The percentage of males 
and females signing with a mark to the total persons married in the Census years 1861 to 
1901, and during each of the last nine years, was as follows. The figures refer to marriages 
in the Commonwealth in respect of which information was obtainable. 


ILLITERACY SHEWN BY MARRIAGE SIGNATURES, 1861 TO 1918. 


(COMMONWEALTH. ) 


Proportion Signing with Marks of | | Proportion Signing with Marks of 
| Total Persons Married. | Total Persons Married. 

Year. | Year. a : weer bs 
Males. Females. Total. Males. Females. Total. 

Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent, 
1861 18.50 30.69 24.60 1911 60 0.56 {0.54 0.55 
1871 10.58 16.40 13.49 1913 7 | 0.36 0.38 0.37 
1881 4.34 6.78 5.56 | 1914 0.41 0.38 0.39 
1891 2.27 2.40 2.34 1915 0.27 0.27 0.27 
1901 1.35 1.29 1.32 1916 0.37 0.32 0.35 
1909 0.65 0.62 0.64 1917 0.37 0.31 0.34 
1910 0.56 0.59 0.58 1918 0.33 0.29 0.31 
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The table shews that there has been a large diminution in illiteracy, and judging 
from the figures for the last few years the proportion bids fair to practically disappear. 
Up to 1891 there was a higher proportion of illiteracy amongst females, but during the 
later years the rates have been very even. 


§ 9. Miscellaneous. 


1. Scientific Societies.—(a) Royal Societies. Despite the trials and struggles 
incidental to the earlier years of the history of Australia, higher education and scientific 
advancement were not lost sight of. Thus a Society was founded in Sydney as far back 
as 1821, under the name of the Philosophical Society of Australasia, Sir Thomas Brisbane 
being its first president. Scientific work was fitfully carried on by means of various 
Societies until the year 1850, when the Australian Philosophical Society was founded. 
In 1856 this society merged into the Philosophical Society of New South Wales. 
This Society is the progenitor of the present Royal Society of New South Wales, the latter 
title dating from the 12th December, 1866. Some of the papers of the old Philosophical 
Society were published in 1825 under the title of “‘ Geographical Memoirs of New South 
Wales ” (Barron Field), and contain much that is interesting in regard to the early history 
of Australia. One volume containing the Transactions of the Philosophical Society of 
New South Wales (1862-65) was published in 1866. The journal of the Society did not 
begin to bear a serial number, however (vol. 1), until the year 1867. “‘ Transactions 
of the Royal Society of New South Wales” were issued in 1867, the title of the series 
being altered to “Journal” in 1878. Up to the end of 1919, 53 volumes had been 
published. The exchange list comprises the names of 360 kindred societies. At the 
present time the library contains about 26,000 volumes and pamphlets, valued at about 
£8,000. Income and expenditure for the year ended 31st March, 1919, were £1,380 and 
£1,415 respectively, and the Society had on the same date 348 members 


The Royal Society of Victoria dates from 1854, in which year the Victorian Institute 
for the Advancement of Science and the Philosophical Society of Victoria were founded. 
These were amalgamated in the following year under the title of the Philosophical Institute 
of Victoria, whilst the Society received its present title in 1860. The first volume of its 
publications dates from 1855. The earlier publications dealt largely with Physics, later 
on Biology became prominent, while at present a large number of papers deal with Geology. 
Up to 1919, 66 volumes of proceedings had been issued. The Society exchanges with 320 
kindred bodies. The constitution of the Society states that it was founded “ for the 
promotion of art, literature, and science,” but for many years past science has monopolised 
its energies. The library contains over 12,000 volumes, valued at £3,200. Income for 


the year 1919 amounted to £530, and expenditure to £523. There are 190 members on 
the roll. 


The inaugural meeting of the Royal Society of Queensland was held on the 8th 
January, 1884, under the presidency of the late Sir A. C. Gregory. The Society was 
formed “‘ for the furtherance of the natural and applied sciences, especially by means of 
original research.” Shortly after its formation it received an addition to its ranks by 
the amalgamation with it of the Queensland Philosophical Society, which was started at 
the time when Queensland became a separate colony. At the end of 1919 the members 
numbered 99; publications issued, 31 volumes; library, 6,000 volumes; societies on 


exchange list, 161. Income and expenditure in 1919 amounted to £166 and £197 
respectively. ; 


The present Royal Society of South Australia grew out of the Adelaide Philosophical 
Society, which was founded in 1853, its object being the discussion of all subjects connected 
with science, literature and art. Despite this programme, the tendency of the papers 
was distinctly scientific, or of a practical or industrial nature. With the advent of 
the late Professor Tate the society became purely scientific. Permission to assume the 
title of “ Royal”? was obtained in 1879, the Society thenceforward being known as ‘“‘ The 


a 
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Royal Society of South Australia.” In 1903 the society was incorporated. In 1919 
the number of members was 91. The income for the year 1919 was £451, and expenditure 
£308. Up to 1919 the Society had issued 43 volumes of proceedings and 8 parts 
of memoirs, exclusive of several individual papers published in earlier years. The 
exchange list numbers about 200, while the library contains 3,700 volumes and over 1,700 
pamphlets. 


Permission to assume the title of Royal Society was granted to the Natural History 
and Science Society of Western Australia in March, 1914. This Society has grown out 
of the Mueller Botanic Society, founded in July, 1897. The objects of the society are 
the study of natural history and pure science, promoted by periodical meetings and field 
excursions, the maintenance of a library, and issue of reports of proceedings. It numbers 
at present 108 members, whose subscriptions form its main source of revenue, the income 
and expenditure in 1919 being respectively £91 and £94. Five volumes of proceedings 
were issued as Journal of the Natural History and Science Society of Western Australia, 
and five as of the Royal Society. Its publications are exchanged with 120 institutions 
at home and abroad. The library contains 200 volumes, besides 350 unbound journals, 
pamphlets, etc. 


The Royal Society of Tasmania (the first Royal Society outside the United Kingdom) 
was inaugurated by Sir Eardley Wilmot, Lieutenant-Governor of Van Diemen’s Land, 
on the 14th October, 1843. It may be mentioned, however, that a scientific society 
had been formed as far back as 1838 under the presidency of Sir John Franklin, then 
Governor of the colony, and in 1841 the number of resident members was 31, and corre- 
sponding members, 38. The meetings of this parent society were held at Government 
House, and three volumes of proceedings were issued. A large portion of the Colonial 
Gardens, together with a grant of £400, was given to the Society. A library and museum 
were established in 1848. In 1885 the museum and gardens were given back to the State, 
the Society being granted room in the museum for its library and meetings. The names 
of Captains Ross and Crozier, of H.M.S. Hrebus and 'error, appear in the list of the first 
corresponding members. The society, which, since 1844, has published 59 annual volumes 
of proceedings, possesses 142 members, 11 corresponding members, exchanges with 
223 kindred bodies, and has a library containing 13,000 volumes, in addition to 
manuscripts, ete., valued at over £4,000. Income for the year 1919 was £228, and 


expenditure £279. 


(b) Other Scientific Societies. The Australasian Association for the Advancement 
of Science, founded in 1888, has its headquarters in Sydney. It meets usually in each 
State biennially in turn. Its receipts at latest available date were about £14,000, 
including Government aid to the amount of £4,000. The library contains 4,000 volumes, 
valued at £400. Up to 1918, 14 volumes of proceedings have been issued. The exchange 
list numbers 176. The Linnean Society of New South Wales, with headquarters in 
Sydney, was founded in 1875, and possesses a library of 11,000 volumes, valued at £6,000. 
Up to date 44 volumes of proceedings have been issued. This Society maintains five 
investigators engaged in research work, and owes its development almost entirely to the 
benefactions of Sir William Macleay. The number of ordinary members at the end of 
1918 was 159. Income for the year came to £1,334, and expenditure to £1,483. The 
special revenue for research purposes only was £3,075, and the expenditure £2,185. The 
British Astronomical Society has a branch in Sydney, and in some of the States the 
British Medical Association has branches. 


The Chemical Society of Western Australia was founded in 1915, for the promotion 
of the study of Chemistry and the furtherance of the interests of professional 
chemists. Meetings are held monthly. There is a council consisting of seven members. 


In addition to the societies enumerated above, there are various others in each State 
devoted to branches of scientific investigation, particulars respecting which are not at 


present available. 
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2. Libraries.—As far as can be ascertained the total number of libraries in the 
Commonwealth at the latest available date was about 1,800, and the number of books 
contained therein is estimated at about five millions. In each of the capital cities 
there is a well-equipped Public Library, the institutions in Melbourne and Sydney 
especially comparing very favourably with similar institutions elsewhere. The read- 
ing room at the Melbourne Library ranks amongst the finest in the world. It was 
opened in November, 1913, and has a diameter of 114 feet, with a similar height, and is 
capable of seating 320 readers at a time, all of whom are under efficient supervision from 
the centre of the room. ‘The following statement gives the number of volumes in the 
Public Library of each capital city :— 


METROPOLITAN PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


Number of Volumes in— 


City. Ordinary Country Total. 
Reference | 
Lendi | Lending 

Branch. reid Branch. | 

' | 

Braet 
Sydney... c .. | *301,970 + 16,474 | 318,444 
Melbourne .. Pe <8 259,531 36,325 ie: ) 295,856 
Brisbane .. at Bs 40,633 axe gia 40,633 
Adelaide .. ~~ ce 105,929 34,273 Bt 140,202 
Perth a se ns 108,307 13,820 ae 122,127 
Hobart ee Se + 21,000 —" 21,000 


———.-—s = a — i 


* Including 98,187 volumes in the Mitchell Library. 


+ The maintenance and control of the lending branch of the Public Library at Sydney were transferred 
in 1908 to the Municipal Council. At the end of December, 1918, the books numbered 29,757. 


The Mitchell Library in Sydney consisted of over 60,000 volumes and pamphlets, and 
300 paintings, principally relating to Australasia, valued at £100,000, and bequeathed in 
1907 by Mr. D. S. Mitchell, together with an endowment of £70,000. The testator 
stipulated that the regulations of the British Museum were to be adopted as far as 
practicable, hence the library is the resort of specialists. There are now 98,000 volumes 
in the library. During 1917 the Mitchell Library was further enriched by a donation of 
3,676 printed volumes, 117 volumes of manuscript, and 235 pamphlets from the working 
library of the late John Tebbutt, of Windsor, the well-known astronomer. A very fine 
collection of postage and fiscal stamps, estimated by philatelists to be worth at least 
£15,000, was presented to the trustees by Mr. H. L. White, of Belltrees, near Scone, in 


June of the same year. The Fisher Library at the Sydney University contains 100,000 
volumes. 


For some years past efforts have been made in South Australia to collect original 
documents likely to be of service in compiling a history of the State, and recently the 
question of founding a Public Records or Archives Office to house them has been under 
consideration. So far back as 1914 Professor Henderson, of Adelaide University, under 
commission from the South Australian Government, visited and reported on the system 
of keeping archives in England, France, Belgium, Holland, and Ceylon, and obtained 
valuable information also from the United States and Canada. A department of historical 
documents has now been created and valuable preliminary work done in connexion 
with the examination, classification, and permanent preservation of the available papers. 


[t is hoped that a suitable building for housing the documents and the staff will shortly 
be available. 


The library at Launceston, in Tasmania, contains 29,000 volumes. 
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The number of libraries in receipt of State or municipal aid, together with the 
estimated number of books contained therein, is given below for each State :— 


SUBSIDISED LIBRARIES AND BOOKS THEREIN. 


Particulars. | N.S.W. Vie. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas. N. Ter. 
— = -| — _ = — | | =| — |— eed 
Number of libraries ee ars 21a oO | Opad 31 | 3 
Estimated number | | | | | 
of books ..- 1,460,000 | 1,204,000 | 366,000 | 585,000 | 270,000 | 108,000 | 5,000 
wien 4 -. Seat 


* Not available. 


The figures in the above table can be taken only as approximations, as in many 
instances returns were not received from various institutions. The return for New 
South Wales includes the Public Library, the Mitchell Library, and the Sydney Municipal 
Library. Amongst other important libraries not included, may be enumerated those 
at the Sydney University and the Australian Museum, which contain 117,000 and 22,000 
volumes respectively, and the Parliamentary Library with over 52,000 volumes. There 
are also over 2,700 libraries, with an estimated total of 367,000 volumes, attached to 
State Schools. 


3. Museums.—The Australian Museum in Sydney, founded in 1836, is the oldest 
institution of its kind in Australia. In addition to possessing a fine collection of the 
usual objects to be met with in kindred institutions, the Museum contains a very valuable 
and complete set of specimens of Australian fauna. The cost of construction of the 
building was £79,000. The number of visitors to the institution in 1918 was 216,000, 
and the average attendance on week-days 496, and on Sundays 1,113. The expenditure 
for 1918 amounted to £11,314. A valuable library containing over 22,000 volumes is 
attached to the Museum. Representative collections, illustrative of the natural wealth 
of the country, are to be found in the Agricultural and Forestry Museum, and the Mining 
and Geological Museum. The latter institution prepares collections of specimens to be 
used as teaching aids in country schools. The “ Nicholson”? Museum of Antiquities, 
the “‘ Macleay’ Museum of Natural History, and the Museum of Normal and Morbid 
Anatomy, connected with the University, and the National Herbarium and Botanical 
Museum at the Sydney Botanic Gardens, are all accessible to the public. There is a 
fine Technological Museum in Sydney, with branches in six country centres, the combined 
institutions containing over 120,000 specimens. Valuable research work has been 
undertaken by the scientific staff in connection with oil and other products of the 
eucalyptus. The number of visitors at the Technological Museums during 1918 was 


about 256,000. 


The National Museum at Melbourne, devoted to Natural History, Geology, and 
Ethnology, is located in the Public Library Building. The National Art Gallery is also 
situated in the same building. The Industrial and Technological Museum, opened in 
1870, contains about 9,000 exhibits. There is a fine Museum of Botany and Plant Products 
in the Melbourne Botanic Gardens. In addition to the large collection in the geological 
museum attached to the Mines Department in Melbourne, well-equipped museums of 
mining and geological specimens are established in connection with the Schools of Mines 
in the chief mining districts. 


The Queensland Museum dates from the year 1871, but the present building was 
opened in January, 1901. Since its inauguration the Government has expended on the 
institution a sum of £94,073, of which buildings absorbed £19,693, purchases £28,346, 
and salaries £46,034. The number of visitors during the year was 74,014, of whom 
24,505 visited the institution on Sundays. The Queensland Geological Survey Museum 
has branches in Townsville, opened in 1886, and in Brisbane, opened in 1892. 


Under the Public Library Act of 1884 the South Australian Institute ceased to exist, 
and the books contained therein were divided amongst the Museum, Public Library, 
and Art Gallery of South Australia, and the Adelaide Circulating Library. The Museum 


was attended by 88,000 visitors in 1918. 
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The latest available returns shew that the Western Australian Museum contains 
altogether 89,000 specimens, of an estimated value of £79,000. The Museum is housed 
in the same building as the Art Gallery, and the visitors to the combined institutions 
during the year reached 84,000. ‘The expenditure for the year 1918-19 was £1,937, 
and the Government grants for the year amounted to £2,000. 


There are two museums in Tasmania—the Tasmanian Museum at Hobart, and the 
Victoria Museum and Art Gallery at Launceston—both of which contain valuable 
collections of botanical and mineral products. The Tasmanian Museum received aid 
from the Government during 1918 to the extent of £700. The Hobart institution 
cost £9,500 to construct, and that at Launceston £6,000. 


4. Art Galleries.—Information regarding the State collections of objects of art in 
the various capitals is in some cases very meagre, while the method of presentation does 
not admit of any detailed comparisons being made. The National Art Gallery of New 
South Wales originated in the Academy of Art founded in 1871. Cost of construction 
is returned at £94,000. The contents, which are valued at £153,000, comprise 449 oil 
paintings, 422 water colours, 680 black and white, 168 statuary and bronzes, and 446 
ceramics, works in metal and miscellaneous. During 1918 the average attendance on 
week days was 503, and on Sundays 1,460. 


The National Gallery at Melbourne at the end of 1918 contained 585 oil paintings, 
4,693 objects of statuary, bronzes and ceramics, and 14,131 water-colour drawings, 
engravings, and photographs. The Gallery is situated in the same building as the 
Museum and Public Library, the total cost of construction being £325,000. Several 
munificent bequests have been made to the institution. That of Mr. Alfred Felton, given 
in 1904, amounts to about £8,000 per annum. In 1913, Mr. John Connell presented 
his collection of art furniture, silver, pictures, ete., the whole being valued at £10,000. 
At the end of 1918 the Ballarat Art Gallery contained 222 oil paintings and 170 water 
colours, etc., while there are some valuable works of art in the smaller galleries at Bendigo, 
Castlemaine, Geelong, and Warrnambool. 


The Queensland National Art Gallery, situated in the Executive Buildings, Brisbane, 
was founded in 1895, and contains a small, but well chosen, collection of pictures. At 
latest available date there were on view 95 oil paintings, 23 water colours, 99 black and 
white, and 30 pieces of statuary, together with various prints, mosaics, and miniatures. 
Exclusive of exhibits on loan, the contents are valued at about £11,000. 


The Art Gallery at Adelaide dates from 1880, when the Government expended £2,000 
in the purchase of pictures, which were exhibited in the Public Library building in 1882. 
The liberality of private citizens caused the Gallery to rapidly outgrow the accommodation 
provided for it in 1889 at the Exhibition Building, and on the receipt of a bequest of 
£25,000 from the late Sir T. Elder, the Government erected the present building, which was 
opened in April, 1900. The Gallery also received bequests of £16,500 in 1903 from the 
estate of Dr. Morgan Thomas, and of £3,000 in 1907 from Mr. David Murray. At the 
latest available date there were in the Gallery 239 oil paintings, 68 water colours, and 24 
statuary. Building and site are valued at upwards of £31,000. Visitors during the 
vear 1918 numbered 94,000, 


The foundation stone of the present Art Gallery at Perth in Western Australia was 
laid in 1901, the building and site being valued at £67,000. As is the case in Melbourne, 
the Public Library, Museum, and Art Gallery are all situated in the one structure. The 
collection comprises 103 oil paintings, 54 water colours, 244 black and white, 264 statuary, 
and miscellaneous metal works, coins, ete. It is estimated that the collections in the 
combined institution possess a value of £131,000. 


In Tasmania the Art Gallery at Hobart was opened in 1887. Its present contents 
consist of 60 oil paintings, 82 water colours, 11 black and white, and 172 etchings, en- 
gravings, ete. The building is valued at £9,500. 


The Art Gallery at Launceston was erected in 1888 at a cost of £5,000, and opened 
on the 2nd April, 1891. Only a small proportion of the contents belong to the Gallery, 
the bulk of the pictures being obtained on loan. At latest date there were on view 100 oil 
paintings and 50 water colours valued at £10,000. The building is valued at £6,000. 


ee 
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5. State Expenditure on all Forms of Educational Effort—The expenditure from 
the Consolidated Revenue in each State and Territory on all forms of educational and 
scientific activity during each of the last five financial years was as follows :— 


EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, SCIENCE, AND ART, 1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


State or Territory. 1914-15. 1915-16. 1916-17. 1917-18. | 1918-19, 

New South Wales {Total £_) 1,651,571) 1,717,040! 1,870,043) 1,968,366) 2,139,541 
= *" (Ber headeippya7yo |.7 %18/4"| 20/0 21/0 22/2 
eae (Total £ | 1,218,459) 1,161,335) 1,171,757) 1,227,629] 1,248,994 
ge "*\Per head | 17/0 | 16/5 |. 16/9 17/6 17/6 
(Total £ 807,915 703,664 763,591) 827,332 892,992 

Soe ae “"\Per head | 23/10 20/8. 92/10) 24/4. | 25/9 
i (Total £| 342,464) 337,307) 376,730] 397,210] 428,519 

South Australia --1 Per head | 15/6 15/4 | 17/8 18/5 19/3 


Total £{ 351,516} 348,344 368,603) 397,661) 407,822 
z \ Per head | 21/9. | ~ 21/11 }-— 23710 25/9 26/0 
{Total £ | 124,791, 127,016; 132,590) 140,766) 158,501 


Western Australia 


ee ee: ‘*\Per head} 12/5 | 12/7 | 13/3| 14/2| 15/2 
: f Total £ 2,073} 2,180/ ° 2,257) -2,479| + —«2,676 
oe se alias {be head | — 10/5 9/7 | 9/6 = 1/2 


ith ..{ Total £ | 4,498,789 4,396,886 4,685,571) 4,961,443) 5,279,045 
ome auyealil (a) pa head | 18/3 | 17/10 | 19/1 20/3 21/0 


The comparatively heavy increases during the last five years are largely due to the 
sreater cost of building, equipment, and maintenance, and in part also to increases in 
eachers’ salaries and allowances, 
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SECTION XXIII. 


PUBLIC JUSTICE. 


: § 1. Police. 


1. Introductory.—In previous issues of the Year Book a résumé was given of the 
evolution of the police force in Australia up to the passing of the Police Act of 1862 (25 
Vic. No. 16) in New South Wales, but considerations of space preclude its inclusion in 
the present volume. 


In general terms the police forces of Australia may be said to be satisfactory both 
in regard to physique and intelligence, while as regards methods of prevention and 
detection of crime it is believed that the system in vogue here compares very favourably 
with those of the older-settled countries of the world. 


2. Strength of Police Force.—The strength of the police force in each State during 
the five years ended 1918 was as follows. It may be mentioned that the police forces are 
entirely under State control, but, by arrangement, the Commonwealth Government 
utilizes their services in various directions, such as the collection of Commonwealth 
electoral rolls, ete. :— 


POLICE FORCES IN THE COMMONWEALTH, 1914 TO 1918. 


Area | 
State. | of State in 1914. 1915. 1916. 1917, 1918. 
Sq. Miles, 
New South Wales | 310,372 2,627 | 2,613 2,587 | 2,557 2,481 
Victoria af 87,884 1,739 1,737 1,638 1,650 1,558 
Queensland 6 670,500 1,112 1,194 1,176 ~ | 1,152 1,141 
South Australia. . 380,070 | 556 541 567 | 540 521 
Western Australia 975,920 482 495 | 473. | 472 465 
Tasmania ry 26,215 231 233 232 | 235 235 
Northern Territory 523,620 25 26 7 fle 27 28 
rae 
= = | _ = = 
| | 
Commonwealth | 2,974,581 6,772 6,839 6,700 | 6,633 | 6,429 


The figures for New South Wales for 1918 are exclusive of 40 ‘ black trackers,” 
i.é., natives employed in detection of offenders chiefly in outlying districts. In 
Queensland there were 90 native trackers. The South Australian returns for 1918 are 
exclusive of 10 “ black trackers’? and one female searcher. The Northern Territory 


had 24 “black trackers’? in 1918. There are also 44 “ black trackers’? in Western 
Australia not included in the table. 


A verage Number of Inhabitants to each Police Officer. The average number of 
inhabitants to each officer in each State during the same period is as follows. In considering 


these figures, allowance must, of course, be made for the unequal area and unequal 
distribution of the population of the various States. 
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INHABITANTS TO EACH POLICE OFFICER, 1914 TO 1918. 


(COMMONWEALTH. ) 


| Number of Inhabitants to each Police Officer. 
State. | Persons per ~ : es 
Sq. Mile, | ifs l 
| 1911 Census. | 1914. | 1915. | — 1916, 1917. 1918. 
New South Wales Soil | 709 | Ga 719 732 771 
Victoria be 4 OF 823 | 816 | 855 | 855 910 
Queensland a3 0.90 | 608 570 | 569 | 598 603 
South Australia. . 0.46 | 794 | 810 | 762 | 800 | 845 
Western Australia 0229 am 670 642 | 653 656 669 
Tasmania be 2 Oe al 872 | 863 | 862 | 868 867 
Northern Territory. A 1 159 175 | 179 184 178 
Commonwealth 1.50 | 730 | 121 728 739 775 


The figures in the preceding tables shew a great disparity in the relative numbers 
of the population protected by each police officer in the various States, and also in the 
relative area of territory to each officer. Western Australia and South Australia exhibit 
the largest figures in the latter respect, this, of course, being due to the fact that extensive 
areas in each State are as yet unpeopled by white settlers. 


3. Duties of the Police.—In addition to the ordinary employment attaching to 
their office, the police are called upon to perform many duties which in other countries 
are carried out by various functionaries. Thus, in Queensland, according to the 
Commissioner’s report for 1919, no less than sixty-four subsidiary offices are held by the 
police. As far as the statistician is concerned, it is found that the expert local knowledge 
possessed by the police renders their services in the collection of such returns as those 
relating to the agricultural, pastoral, and manufacturing industries, private schools, etc., 
more than ordinarily valuable. Then, again, the fact that their services are enlisted 
by such widely different departments as those dealing with mines, stock, agriculture, 
elections, registrations of births, deaths, and marriages, forestry, fisheries, explosives, 
old-age pensions, lunacy, public works, labour, etc., greatly enhances their general alertness 
by widening the range of their experience. Occasionally the objection is heard in some 
quarters that these special tasks involve some degree of sacrifice of ordinary routine 
duties, but that the general intelligence of the Australian police is adequate to the 
obligation to perform these tasks, besides being most creditable, results in a great saving 
of the public money. ° 


4. Cost of Police Forces.—The expenditure from Consolidated Revenue on the 
police forces in each State during the five years 1914 to 1918 is shewn in the following 
table. Cost of buildings has been excluded from the return :— 


jokes ue A FORCES IN THE COMMONWEALTH, 1914 TO Pdi 


= 
State. 1914. 1915. 1916. 1917. 1918. 
£ £9 18 £ io 
New South Wales ae 592,694 603,347 649,093 | 709,649 722,754 
Victoria .. ats te 380,724 365,821 | 356,885 | 371,413 397,025 
Queensland Ee we 302,633 | 302,209 322,422 | 337,259 363,362 
South Australia .. BE 132,445 131,580 127,632 | 136,158 151,090 
Western Australia on 133,452 131,806 | 125,446 | 136,752 136,295 
Tasmania os 45,972 45,952 47,320 49,448 54,960 
Northern Territory fe 10,307 10,216 10,260 10,210 10,200 
Commonwealth .. | 1,598,227 | 1,590,931 | 1,639,058 |1,750,889 | 1,835,686. 
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The total for New South Wales includes £72,000 payment to Police Superannuation 
Fund. Similar payments in Victoria and Queensland amount to £30,000 and £37,000 
respectively, while smaller sums are included in the returns for other States. The 
cost per head of the population in each State for the period 1914 to 1918 was as 
follows :— 


COST OF POLICE PER INHABITANT, 1914 TO 1918. 


(COMMONWEALTH. ) 


State. 1914. 1915. 1916. 1917. 1918. 

aa gira. rs ad: s. d. 

New South Wales 6 4 6 6 120 7 6 7 6 
Victoria 5 4 5 2 a | 58 5 6 
Queensland 9 0 8 ll 9 8 9 10 10 : 
South Australia 6 0 6 0 5 ll 6.3 6 4 
Western Australia 8.3 8 3 8 1 8 10 8 8 
Tasmania .. WA 4 7 4 % 4 9 4 10 5 83 
Northern Territory .. 52 0 44 9 43 0 41 2 42 8 
Commonwealth ee ee ae 6 6 6 9 1 ie 


The relatively high cost per head in Queensland and Western Australia is due to the 
fact that there are in those States extensive areas of sparsely settled country, in which 
mounted patrols have to be maintained. 


In view of the small number of its white population and the vast extent of country 
to be patrolled, the figures for the Northern Territory necessarily shew a very high average. 
The duties of the police, moreover, chiefly pertain to matters connected with the control 
of aborigines. 


Expenditure in connection with police patrol in Papua during 1918-19 amounted to 
about £13,200. 


§ 2. Lower (Magistrates’) Courts. 


1. Introductory.—In considering the criminal returns of the various States, due 
allowance must be made on account of several factors, such as the relative powers of the 
courts, both lower and higher, etc. In the case of lower courts, the actual number of 
laws in each State, the breach of which renders a person liable to fine or imprisonment, 
must be taken into account. Again, the attitude of the magistracy and police towards 
certain classes of offences is a factor, for in the case of liquor laws, or laws connected 
with vagrancy or gaming, the views of magistrates, and instructions issued to the police, 
may be responsible for considerable variations in the returns. The strength and 
distribution of the police forces, and the age constitution and distribution of the State’s 
population, also influence the results. In any consideration of criminal returns, due 
weight should also be given to the prevalence of undetected crime, but information on 
this point can only be obtained for the State of Victoria. It may be mentioned that 
each State has its own separate judicial system, the Commonwealth jurisdiction being 
confined to the High Court of Australia, which is largely a Court of Appeal intermediate 
to the Privy Council, although it has also original jurisdiction, and the Commonwealth 
Court of Arbitration and Conciliation. Full particulars regarding the judicial power of 


the Commonwealth will be found in Chapter ILI. of the Commonwealth Constitution 
(see page 25), 


2. Powers of the Magistrates—In New South Wales there is no general limit to the 
powers of the magistrates in regard to offences punished summarily, their authority 
depending in each case on the statute which creates the offence and gives them jurisdiction. 
Except in the case of a very few statutes, and excluding cumulative sentences, the power 


ee 
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of sentence is limited to six months. Imprisonment in default of payment of fine is 
regulated by a scale limiting the maximum period according to the sum ordered to be 
paid, but in no case exceeding twelve months. Actions for debt and damage within 
certain limits also come within magisterial jurisdiction. In cases of debts, liquidated 
or unliquidated, the amount recoverable is not exceeding £50 before a court constituted 
of a stipendiary or police magistrate at certain authorised places, and not exceeding £30 
at any other place before a court constituted of a stipendiary or police magistrate or two 
or more justices of the peace. The amount in actions of damage is limited to £10, but 
may extend to £30 by consent of parties. 


In Victoria, the civil jurisdiction of magistrates is restricted to what may be designated 
ordinary debts, damages for assault, restitution of goods, etc., where the amount in 
dispute does not exceed £50. No definite limit is fixed to the powers of the magistrates 
on the criminal side, and for some offences sentences up to two years may be imposed. 
The proportion of long sentences is, however, comparatively small. 


In Queensland, generally speaking, the maximum term of imprisonment which 
justices can inflict is six months, but in certain exceptional cases, such as offences against 
sections 233 and 445 of the criminal code (betting-houses and illegally using animals), 
sentences of twelve months may be imposed. No limit exists as to the extent to which 
cumulative sentences may be applied, but in practice the term is never very lengthy. 


In South Australia, under the Minor Offences Act, magistrates can impose sentences 
ap to six months, and under the Summary Convictions Act, up to three months. The 
Police Act of 1916 gives power to sentence up to one year, with hard labour, in the case 
of incorrigible rogues ; while under the Quarantine Act of 1877, and the Lottery and 
Gaming Act of 1875, sentences of two years may be imposed. 


Under the Petty Offences Act of 1867, in Tasmania, any person charged with having 
committed, or with having aided or abetted in the commission of an offence, in regard 
to property of a value not exceeding £10, may, on conviction, for a first offence, before 
two or more justices in Petty Sessions, be imprisoned for any term not exceeding one 
year, and for a term not exceeding two years for a second or subsequent offence. 


3. Persons Charged at Magistrates’ Courts.—The total number of persons who 
were charged before magistrates in each State is given below for the five years 1914 to 


1918 :— 
PERSONS CHARGED BEFORE MAGISTRATES IN THE COMMONWEALTH, 
1914 TO 1918. 


State. 1914. 1915. 1916. 1917. 1918. 

<a [——— |——— a rs —— 
New South Wales s» | 94,766 86,576 82,036 71,666 76,851 
Victoria. . ae Pe | Pee 63,140 59,315 | 52,175 | 58,965 
Queensland aie ag || AGB YS) 30,047 25,206 24,243 | 25,006 
South Australia .. .. | 10,693 | 9,587 8,322 8,627 | 9,161 
Western Australia .. | 17,879 | 14,864 15,454 11,885 11,599 
Tasmania Be ost 6,481 | 6,306 | 5,259 5,278 | 6,583 
Northern Territory ae 203 287 | 313 239 | 301 

Commonwealth nie 217,634 210,807 | 195,905 174,113 | 188,466 


As the table shews, there was a large decrease in 1917 in charges in New South Wales, 
Victoria, Queensland, and Western Australia, small increases being recorded in South 


Australia and Tasmania. 


Investigation of the returns shews, moreover, that considerable variations in the 
total for single States are occasioned ‘by breaches of new Acts, or the more stringent 
enforcement of the provisions of existing Acts. For example, the increase in the Victorian 
figures for 1915 was due to the inclusion in the summons returns of over 10,000 cases in 
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connexion with the Commonwealth Electoral Act. Any deductions drawn from the 
total returns as to the increase or otherwise of criminality must, therefore, be largely 
influenced by a careful analysis of the detailed list of offences. (See also § 2, 1, ante.) 


The figures given in the tabulation above include, of course, a number of people who 
were wrongly charged, and statistically are not of general importance. The actual number 
of convictions in connexion with the persons who appeared before the lower courts in 
each year of the period 1914 to 1918 is, therefore, given hereunder. A separate line is 
added shewing the committals to higher courts. 


CONVICTIONS AND COMMITTALS AT MAGISTRATES’ COURTS, 1914 TO 1918. 


(COMMONWEALTH. ) 


State. 1914. 1915. 1916. 1917. | 1918. 


mail Convictions | 81,217 | 73,248 | 68,615 | 59,999 | 63,792 
Now Somhb yale --{ Gommittals e418 | 1570 | 1,656| 1,383| 1,308 
Sh Convictions | 41,033 | 44,947 | 40,246 | 38,757 | 44,900 
oe at + { Committals | 671 634 652) 495 | 406 
oer (Convictions | 27,244 | 27,625 | 23,161 | 21,985 | 22,818 
——— "+ Committals 458 41] 304 312 | 207 
Convictions 9,280 | 8,222| 7,145| 7,417] 7,898 

South Australis Donimittals. |i! 438 105 71 82 79 
nee eee Convictions | 15,849 13,308 | 13,595 10,535 | 10,162 
sevorn austran® ++ Committals | 147 *116 141 126 | 96 
S ( Convictions 5,852 | 5,492 4,614 | 4,722| 5,854 
ae ‘+ Committals 67 35 42 40 | 37 
er "7 27 ‘ 230 | 25 

Norther Territory {Gonvitions | 18) a |) |S 
Pha ay Nati es 180,662 173,113 157,664 | 143,645 | 155,679 
Committals 3,028 | 2,872 2,769 | 2,441 | 2,139 


* Exclusive of four extradited. 


4. Convictions for Serious Crime.—While the figures given in the preceding table 
refer to the entire body of convictions, the fact must not be lost sight of that they include 
a large proportion of offences of a technical nature, many of them unwittingly committed, 
against various Acts of Parliament. Cases of drunkenness and minor breaches of good 
order, which, if they can be said to come within the category of crime at all, at least do 
so in a very different sense to some other offences, also help to swell the list. The 
following table has, therefore, been prepared for the purpose of shewing the convictions 
at magistrates’ courts for what may be regarded as the more serious offences, t.e., against 
the person and property, either separately or conjointly, and forgery and offences against 
the currency :— 


_ CONVICTIONS FOR SERIOUS CRIME AT MAGISTRATES’ COURTS, 1914 TO 1918. 
(COMMONWEALTH. ) 


| 
State. 1914. | 1915. 


| 1916. | 1917. | 1918 

Ss oa es = : | sae sapere 
New South Wales 7) , 600 5,217 | 6,271 5,499 6,355 
Victoria. . nf wen} (F0B- fe 2,098.0) 2.7389) 212 Ban 3,162 
Queensland oe is, J 1,497 | 1,639 1,487 1,403 | 1,427 
South Australia .. | 688" | aor 1” gos 490 | "534 
Western Australia J ly S287 O08 1,014 845 | 884 
Tasmania » = 30 558 | 441 390 479 
Northern Territory | 28 18 37 50 | 18 


| 
| 
Commonwealth -- | 12,843 |) 12,038 12,508 | 11,507 | 12,859 


J 
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Compared mach the population the above figures give th i 
an arid gures give the following results per 10,000 


CONVICTIONS FOR SERIOUS CRIME PER 10,000 INHABITANTS, 1914 TO 1918. 
( CoMMONWEALTR. ) 


State. 1914, 1915. | 1916. 1917. | 1918. 

New South Wales ne Seo ee eee TO 8 98) seS3%.5. 29.4 31.2 
Victoria. . a a 19.0 eae 0 19.4 20.0 2223 
Queensland . | 22.2 | 93.9 21.9 20.6 20.7 
South Australia .. Mee ae ness || si94 11.3 12.2 
Western Australia +e 38.2 Slay BI 27.4 28.4 
Tasmania, | S008 1) 28.0" || “99.3 19.6 23.5 
Northern Territory - 14,36, | 4059 76.3 100.8 36.0 
Commonwealth te 26.1 | 24:3 —1 25-5 | PRS A5 PASS SS) 


5. Decrease in Crime.—The figures quoted in the preceding table shew that during 
the last five years the rate of serious crime has decreased considerably, while if the 
comparison be carried back to 1881 the position is seen to be still more satisfactory. The 
rate of convictions at magistrates’ courts per 10,000 of the population is given below for 
each of the years 1881, 1891, 1901, 1914, and 1918. Only the more serious offences, 
particularised in the preceding sub-section, have been taken into consideration. 


RATE OF CONVICTIONS FOR SERIOUS CRIME IN THE COMMONWEALTH, 
1881 TO 1918. 


Convictions 
Year. per 

10,000 Persons. 
1881 oe ie = nt oe Pe 69.3 
1891 oe 24 es Bie we ae 44.8 
1901 re oe Ar Ar se cae 29.1 
1914 ae = a es te Ae 26.1 
1918 ie ne a ae ae Ale 25.8 


The figures already quoted refer to total convictions, and in respect of individuals 
necessarily involve a considerable amount of duplication, especially in minor offences, 
such as petty larcenies, etc., in which the same offender appears before the court many 
times in the course of the year. 


6. Causes of Decrease in Crime.—The statistics given shew that there has been a 
considerable decrease in crime throughout Australia. The results so far quoted are 
restricted entirely to the lower or magistrates’ courts. There has also been a gratifying 
decrease in regard to offences tried at the higher courts, as will be seen later. 

Attempts have been made to account for this decline: ¢.g., advance in education, 
enlightened penological methods, etc. Much depends upon what is meant by education. 
Many classed in census statistics as “educated”? can barely read and write. In this 
connexion, moreover, it ought not to be forgotten that collaterally with the introduction 
of ordinary intellectual education certain people have departed from their pristine virtues. 
In regard to the deterrent effect of punishment, it may be said that in respect of many 
offences, notably drunkenness, vagrancy, petty larcenies, etc., it appears to be almost 
negligible. In general, punishment has declined in brutality and severity, and has 
improved in respect of being based to a greater extent upon a scientific penological system, 
though in this latter respect there is yet much to be desired. Recent advances in 
penological methods will be referred to in a subsequent section. Here it will be sufficient 
to remark that under the old regime, a prisoner on completion of a sentence in gaol was 
simply turned adrift on society, and in many cases sought his criminal friends, and 
speedily qualified for readmission to the penitentiary. Frequently he was goaded to 
this by mistaken zeal on the part of the police, who took pains to inform employers of 
the fact of a man having served a sentence in gaol. For a long time any assistance to 
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discharged prisoners was in the hands of private organisations, such as the Salvation 
Army Prison Gate Brigade, but in some of the States, and notably in New South Wales, 
the authorities themselves look after the welfare of discharged prisoners in the way of 
finding work, providing tools, etc. Improvements in the means of communication and 
identification have been responsible for some of the falling-off noticeable in the criminal 
returns, the introduction of the Bertillon system having contributed to certainty of 
identification. In his report for the year 1910 the Inspector-General of Police in New 
South Wales states that “criminals have a wholesome dread of the finger print system, 
and I have not the slightest doubt that it is one of the principal causes of the diminution 
of serious crimes.” Part of the improvement may no doubt be referred also to the general 
amelioration in social conditions that has taken place during the last fifty years. 

As will be seen from the following table the restrictions on the consumption of 
intoxicants during the course of the war has been responsible for a great falling off in 
convictions for drunkenness. 


7. Drunkenness.—The number of cases of drunkenness and the convictions recorded 
in connexion therewith during the period 1914 to 1918 will be found in the following 
table :— 


CASES AND CONVICTIONS.—DRUNKENNESS, 1914 TO 1918. 
(COMMONWEALTH. ) 


1914. 1915. 1916. 1917. 1918. 
é : : : : 
State. t=} x) RE) = | 3 
n x m _ n 5 n = ? | 5 
Oo ) 5 d és) o é) os) 3) ras) 


| | | 
New South Wales 33,393) 33,208; 26,010, 25,863, 23,192) 23,017 21,063) 20,902) 20,651, 20,511 


Victoria ate 14,437, 7,425) 13,453 7,086 11,316 6,049) 7,575) 4,101, 5,987; 3,049 
Queensland rt 16,510 16,443 16,260 16,196 13,374 13,059 13,562 13,065 12,302) 11,515 
South Australia .. 6,282 5,243 4,060 4,027 3,451 3,433! 3,097) 3,072) 3,308; 3,298 
Western Australia 6,791 6,766 5,675 5,645 5,045 5,009 4,623, 4,598) 4,058 4,020 
Tasmania be 685 661 628 612 488 480 415 407, 433 426 
Northern Territory 64 64 158 158) 208 202) 210 207) 81) SI 


| 


Commonwealth 77,162 69,810 66,244 59,587 57,074 51,249, 50,545 46,352 46,820 42,908 
/ | 


The number of convictions is, as might naturally be expected, almost identical with 
the number of cases. Victoria, however, is an exception, but in this State it is explained 
that offenders are generally discharged on a first appearance, and no conviction is recorded, 
a similar procedure being also adopted in the case of those arrested on Saturday and 
detained in custody till Monday. The logic of excluding these cases from the list of 
convictions is certainly open to doubt. 

The convictions for drunkenness per 10,000 of the population during each of the 
years from 1914 to 1918 are given hereunder :— 


CONVICTIONS FOR DRUNKENNESS PER 10,000 INHABITANTS, 1914 TO 1918. 


? (COMMONWEALTH. ) 
| + ol ; | ? 

State. | 1914. | 1915. 1916, |, 1017; | suid. 

New South Wales £ .. | 179.8" | 188.9 | 198.22 111.3 | 107.2 
Victoria ri Be Se 52.2 | 49.7 42.9 29.2 21.5 
Queensland .. me vay 9243.6 235-9 4 192% jo 198.0 167.3 
South Australia a un LLG. yp O16 | 79.3 ales 74.9 
Western Australia a ae 209.2 175.1 | 159.2 | 149.0 129.2 
asmania - x in t3.0 30:.7 24.2 20.5 20.9 
Northern Territory ae x 170.6 | 358.8 | 416.6 417.5 162.2 

Ss ete on la A oe 
Commonwealth .. so MS) 120.4 104.4 94.6 | 86.1 


4, 
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The convictions for drunkenness taken by themselves are not an altogether 
satisfactory test of the relative sobriety of the inhabitants of each State, inasmuch as 
several important factors must be taken into consideration. The age and sex 
constitution of the people, for example, is by no means identical in each State, Western 
Australia having by far the largest proportion of adult males. Owing to the smallness 
of the population the figures for the Northern Territory are, of course, abnormal. The 
avocations of the people affect the result, since persons engaged in strenuous callings 
are, on the whole, more likely to indulge in alcoholic stimulants than those employed 
in less arduous ones. The distribution of the population is also a factor, the likelihood 
of arrest or summons for drunkenness obviously being greater in the more densely 
populated regions, and lastly, allowance must be made for the attitude of the magistracy, 
the police, and the public generally in regard to the offence. Due account also must be 
taken of the recent legislation dealing with the limitation of hours during which liquor 
may be sold in hotels. 

It is not unusual to supplement statistics of drunkenness by furnishing also the 
relative consumption of alcoholic beverages. Deductions drawn therefrom will be very 
misleading if they fail to take into account also the consumption of non-intoxicating 
beverages such as tea and coffee, and the general habits of the people. Throughout the 
greater part of Europe, tea and coffee are consumed but sparingly, while Australia, as is 
well known, is one of the greatest tea-drinking countries of the world. 

The following table shews the consumption of spirits, wine, and beer per head of 
the population in the Commonwealth and in other countries at the latest date for which 
the information is available:— ~ 


CONSUMPTION OF ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


Consumption per Head Consumption per Head 
of Population. | of Population, 
Country. ee ee i| Country. Og LOT oy al 
| Spirits. | Wine. | Beer. | | Spirits. | Wine. Beer. 
| | 
Imp. | Imp. | Imp. | | Imp. | Imp. Imp. 
: Galls. | Galls. Galls, |, Galls. | Galls. Galls. 
United Kingdom | | |, Canada (1916-17) | 0.70 | 0.06 | 4.19 
(1907-11) .. | 0.76 | 0.27 26.94 || German Empire | | 
Commonwealth | | | (1912) pe) ORG OF688 2382082 
(1918-19) ..} 0.39 | 0.50 | 12.50 | France (1917) .. | 0.41 | 26.84 4.48 
New Zealand | | | United States | | 
(1918) oh Ono Ow I e922 | (1918) 1.12 | 0.28 | 14.59 


8. Treatment of Drunkenness as Crime.—Though the problem of the correct 
method of dealing with dipsomania is by no means an easy one, it seems fairly clear that 
the present plan of bringing offenders before magistrates, and subjecting them to the 
penalty of imprisonment or fine, has little deterrent effect, as the same offenders are 
constantly reappearing before the courts. Further, the casting of an inebriate into 
prison, and placing him in his weakened mental state in the company of professional 
malefactors, doubtless tends to swell the ranks of criminals, and certainly tends to lower 
his self-respect. Examination of the prison records in New South Wales some years 
ago disclosed the fact that over 40 per cent. of the gaol population had commenced their 
criminal career with a charge of drunkenness. During the last few years the dangers of 
moral contamination in this way have been more accurately appreciated, and a system of 
classification of prisoners has been adopted whereby the petty offender is as far as possible 
kept from association with the more evilly-disposed, The Comptroller-General of Prisons 
in Queensland stated in his report for the year 1907 that ‘‘ the drunken habit in many 
cases is merely one of many symptoms which jointly indicate the existence of a graver 
condition than simple habitual drunkenness.” 


9. Remedial Treatment of Inebriates.—Legislation has been passed in each State 
providing for the commitment of inebriates to special Government institutions. The 
laws in the various States are as follows :—New South Wales, Inebriates Act 1912; 
Victoria, Inebriates Act 1915; Queensland, Inebriate Institutions Act 1896 ; South 
Australia, Inebriates Acts 1908 and 1913; Western Australia, Inebriates Acts’ 1912 and 
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1919; Tasmania, Inebriates Act 1885, Inebriate Hospitals Act 1892. Curative work was 
first undertaken by the Government of New South Wales in 1907. In most cases the 
institutes are connected with the gaols, and, naturally, custodial measures are still a 
strong feature in their management ; nevertheless, the results of remedial measures 
have been encouraging. In Victoria an institute purporting to be wholly remedial was 
founded in 1907. It may be mentioned that there are private retreats in various places 
in the Commonwealth, but these are not officially subsidised or inspected. 

10. Treatment of Habitual Offenders.—In New South Wales the Habitual Criminal 
Act of 1905 gives judges the power of declaring a prisoner, after a certain number of 
sentences, to be an habitual criminal, and as such to be detained until, in the opinion 
of the authorities, he is fit to be at large. At the end of 1918 there were 30 
persons in prison under this Act. Since the passing of the Act 74 males and 1 
female have been declared to be habitual criminals. The Indeterminate Sentences Act 
came into force in Victoria in July, 1908, and up to the end of June, 1919, 384 prisoners 
had been released on probation or parole. Of this number, 166 were classed as habitual 
criminals, of whom 44 satisfactorily completed probation and were not again convicted, 
65 were convicted and returned to prison, 53 were still on probation or on parole, and 
4 died while on probation. Since the passing of the Act 557 persons have been dealt 
with under its provisions. The provisions of the Habitual Criminals Amendment 
Act of 1907 were put into force in South Australia in 1909, and 22 criminals 
had been declared to be habitual offenders up to the end of 1918. Of these, 
15 had been released after serving the indeterminate portion of their sentence, 
5 were serving the definite portion, and 2 the indefinite portion of their sentence. 
The Criminal Code Amendment Act of 1914, which makes provision for the detention 
and control of habitual criminals, was assented to in Queensland on the 3rd 
December, 1914, but up to the end of 1918 no prisoners had been brought under its 
provisions. Naturally it will be some time before the full effect of these measures on the 
prevalence of crime can be estimated. The Comptroller-General of Prisons in New South 
Wales states, however, that the system has exercised a wholesome deterrent effect on the 
criminal who is not a prisoner, while the Indeterminate Sentence Board in Victoria 
states that it has become impressed with the advantages which this form of sentence 
offers, both from a reformatory and deterrent standpoint, over the ordinary sentence. 
During the period in which the Habitual Criminals and Offenders Act of 1907 has been 
in force in Tasmania, 86 men and 2 women have been released under its provisions, and 
the results, according to the Sheriff, have been satisfactory, only two prisoners having 
been reconvicted and sentenced to further imprisonment. 


1]. Treatment of First Offenders.—In all the States and in New Zealand statutes 
dealing with first offenders have been in force for some years, the dates of passing the 
Acts being as follows:—New South Wales, 1894; Victoria, 1890, 1908, and 1915 
(Crimes Act, sec. 340); Queensland, 1887; South Australia, 1887 and 1913; Western 
Australia, 1892; Tasmania and New Zealand, 1886. The method of procedure is 
practically the same in all cases, t.e., with regard to most first offenders the magistrate 
or judge is empowered to allow the offender to go free on recognisances being entered 
into for his good behaviour for a certain period. In practice, this humane law has 
been found to work excellently, very few of those to whom its provisions have been 
extended having been found to relapse into crime. 


12. Children’s Courts.—Special courts for the trial of juvenile offenders have been 
established in New South Wales, Victoria, Western Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand 
within the last few years, while Children’s Courts, although not under that name, are 
practically provided for by the State Children’s Acts of 1895 and 1900 in South 
Australia. The object of these courts is to avoid, as far as possible, the unpleasant 
surroundings of the ordinary police court. 


13. Committals to Superior Courts.—In a previous section it has been pointed out 
that comparisons of criminality based on a consideration of the total returns from 
magistrates’ courts are somewhat inadequate, seeing that the figures include numbers 
of cases which are merely technical breaches of laws having in some instances a purely 
local significance. The committals to higher courts give a better basis of comparison, 
although even in this connexion allowance must be made for the want of uniformity in 
jurisdiction. The table below gives the number of committals in each year from 1914 


to 1918, with the proportion of such committals pet 10,000 of thé population. The 
rates are shewn on a separate line, 
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COMMITTALS TO SUPERIOR COURTS, 1914 TO 1918. 
(COMMONWEALTH. ) 


State. PSUR A II alkeniye 1917. 1918. 
ee Ss 3 Eline he = he Sasha 
. (No. | 1,699 | 1,633 | 1,707 | 1,383 | 1,308 
New South Wales "|Rate| 9.2 87 | 9.1 7.4 6.8 
ae (No. | 571 634 552 495 406 
Victoria ‘|Rate| 4.0 4.4 3.9 3.5 2.9 
(No. 458 411 304 312 207 
pee ca ““\Rate 6.8 6.0 4.5 4.6 3.0 
South Australia .. : ee ae oe ee ae a 
Western Australia 3 { nee ae a rin a oa 
: (No. | 67 35 | 49 40 37 
Tasmania tt "*|Rate| 3.4 is Oa 0. lke ae 
Northern Territory eee 5 : | 6 3 6 : 12 : 
{No. | 3,079 | 2,935 | 2,820 | 2441 | 2,130 
Commonwealth” "1 Rate | 6.8 5.9 5.7 5.0 4.3 


* Exclusive of four extradited. 

The above figures shew that the rate of committals for serious crime has decreased 
by 33 per cent. during the last five years, but if the comparison be carried farther back, 
it will be found that, as compared with the earlier years, there has been a considerable 
improvement. This will be evident from an examination of the following figures, which 
shew the rate of committals per 10,000 persons in Australia at various periods since 
1861 :— 

RATE OF COMMITTALS IN AUSTRALIA, 1861 TO 1918. 
Year ae ae oa oa Sb 187i SSS Sol 19015 1918s 
Committals per 10,000 inhabitants ie 22 14 14 ll 8 4 

The decline in proportion to population since 1861 has therefore been about 82 per 

cent. 


§ 3. Superior Courts. 
1. Convictions at Superior Courts.—The total number of convictions at superior 
courts, together with the rate per 10,000 of the population, is shewn below for each of 
the years 1914 to 1918 :— 
CONVICTIONS AT SUPERIOR COURTS, 1914 TO 1918. 
(COMMONWEALTH. ) 


State. 1914. | 1915. | 1916. 1917. 1918. 
No. s10 | 843 | 815 661 622 
DIES Aga 4 Bate rae e Tee 3.5 3.2 
take No. 372 | 431 366 303 248 
Ce Rate| 2.6 | 3.0 | 2.6 2.2 17 
No. 382 | 351 | 266 226 93 
ucensland: :3¢ ""1 Rate 7) rd 3.9 3.3 2.8 
No. 93 74 52 59 46 
CUI Nae “=| Rate 2.1 1.7 1.2 id 1.0 
No. 84 66 | 91 BB 55 
Re orn Australis ap ate 2.6 2.0 2.9 1.8 1.8 
: No. 41 | 19 30 28 8 
sea Rate 2.1 1.0 1.5 1.4 0.9 
: No. 1 1 1 1 ¥ 

Northern Territory 94 Fete bie | 2.3 2.1 oa 
No.) 7B 9]. DAs 1,621 1,333 1,182 
common yea Rate 3.6 3.6 3.5 2.7 2.4 
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The rate in 1901 was 4.6 per 10,000, and the decrease to the end of 1918 was, 
therefore, about 47 per cent. / 

In considering the above figures allowance must be made for the various factors 
enumerated in a preceding paragraph. Tasmania, it will be noted, shews the smallest 
proportion of serious crime, while the figures available shew that the island State is 
relatively the smallest consumer of alcoholic beverages. That a definite causal relation 
exists between the figures shewn by the respective tables is not, however, obvious. 


2. Offences for which Convictions were Recorded at Superior Courts.—In the 
following table will be found a classification of the principal offences for which persons 
were convicted at the higher courts during each year of the period 1914 to 1918. Owing 
to lack of uniformity in the presentation of the returns for the several States the 
information is confined to the chief offences against the person only. In the case of 
Victoria the information is incomplete regarding the convictions on summons committals. 
The figures quoted refer to convictions in the Commonwealth during the period dealt 
with, 


CONVICTIONS FOR SERIOUS CRIME, SUPERIOR COURTS, 1914 TO 1918. 
(COMMONWEALTH. ) 


Offences. 1914. 1915, 1916. 1917. 1918. 


Murder, and attempts at hy sad 42 25 22 | 20 | 16 
Manslaughter ue as <a 15 15 13 | aos 6 
Rape, and attempts at Ee co | 7 90 eda 75 4 
Other offences against the person ee 300 226 209 259 226 

Total ats - in 424 356 | 321 363 262 


While the individual totals shew considerable fluctuations, the returns generally 
manifest considerable improvement. The general total of convictions for all offences 
against the person shews a decline since 1901 of nearly 40 per cent., and since 1914 of 
about 38 per cent. 


3. Capital Punishment.—The table below gives the number of executions in each 
State during the period 1914 to 1918 :— 


EXECUTIONS, 1914 TO 1918. 
(COMMONWEALTH. ) 


| 
State. | 1914. | 1015. | 1916. | 1017. | 1918. 
2a” _—- ; | | 
New South Wales... x age fe Pe 2 | 2 oid 
Victoria .. in “* a aa ate | 5 2 
Queensland | 
South Australia a ne 43 i ea 
Western Australia .. ou a 1 l 
Tasmania .. ot aia os 1 
| 
j | 
Commonwealth LA wes 2 | if 4 | Sad 2 


, . | | | | 

In the early days of the history of Australia the penalty of death was attached to a 
large number of offences, many of which at the present time would be dealt with in the 
lower or magistrates’ courts. With the growth of settlement, and the general amelioration 
in social and moral conditions, the list was, however. considerably curtailed, and the 
existing tendency is practically to restrict death sentences to cases of murder. It may 
be remarked that in cases of rape, which is a capital offence in some of the Australian 
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States, the penalty has been but sparingly inflicted during the last few years. Juries 


are reputed to be loth to convict on this charge, owing to the uncertainty whether sentence 
of death will be pronounced. 


During the period 1861 to 1880 the annual average number of executions in the 
Commonwealth was nine, from 1881 to 1900 the average was six, for the period 1901 
to 1910 the figure stood at four, while the average for the | last quinquennium was two. 


§ 4. Prisons. 


1. Prison Accommodation and Prisoners in Gaol.—The table below shews the 
number of prisons in each State and the accommodation therein at the end of 1918 :-— 


PRISONS AND PRISON ACCOMMODATION, 
(COMMONWEAETH. ) 


1918. 


Accommodation in— 


Prisoners 

Ry Number of aS = el at 

State. re 7 
Prisons. End of 
| Separate | Words, | “Year. 

New South Wales... oe = 26 2,284 | oe 959 
Victoria 15 ep Ovaaa 674 588 
Queensland ibe 586 380 268 
South Australia ae x. a 13 | 760 | 463 233 
Western Australia .. ze oo 24 644 | 829 | 185 
Tasmania .. a3 ni ae 2 100 niadee «ll 55 
Northern Territory 3 3 62 ij 
Commonwealth 95 | 5,884 2,408 | 2,295 


The figures refer to prisoners under sentence, and are exclusive of aborigines. 

The number of prisoners in gaol at the 31st December in each of the years 1914 to 
1918, is given below. As stated above, the figures refer to prisoners under sentence, 
and are exclusive of aborigines. A separate line is added in each instance, shewing the 
proportion per 10,000 of the population. 


PRISONERS IN GAOL, 1914 TO 1918. 
(COMMONWEALTA. ) 


State, 1914. | 1915. 1916. | 1917. | 1918, 
| “i Hla i Sone dat 
Number.. | 1,643 | 1,582 | 1,451 | 1,292 | 959 
New South Wales Fanart Gui 85.1.6 78 plenO it aeoLO 
: . {Number.. | 840 825 | 773 689 | 588 
eed ‘ \Proportion 5.9 | 5.8 ie Ta | 4.1 
(Number... 454 397 | 319 | 260 268 
Queensland of ‘\Proportion| 6.7 | 5.8 | 4.7 | 3.9 | 3.9 
; (Number... 341 = 282 237 | 268 238 
Beuth Austialn ys: : \ Proportion | fol eee oe Bi || (ery | bed 
(Number..| 277 | 238 | 207 | 195 | 185 
Mlestera susials ‘(Proportion 8.6 7.5 6.6 6.3 | 5.9 
; {Number | 70 | 55 49 46 | 05 
Meee *\ Proportion; 3.5 | 2.8 | 2.6 | 2.3 | 2.7 
2 a { Number... | 8 | 12 | 14 | 12 | Se 
MoxvhermEorritory ‘| Proportion| 21.3 | 26.3 | 28.9 | 24.2 | 14. 
| | ees es ee 
a | | 

i Number.. | 3,633. 3,391 | 3,050 | 2,762 | 2,295 
Commonwealth Proportion | 7.4 | 6.8 | 6.2 | 5.6 | 4.6 
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From the preceding table it will be seen that the proportion to population of 
prisoners in: gaol has fallen by 40 per cent. during the last five years, but, if the 
comparison be carried farther back, the position is seen to be more favourable, the 
prisoners in gaol in the Commonwealth numbering as much as 16 per 10,000 of the 
population in 1891, 


2. Improvement of Penological Methods.—During recent years Australia, in 
common with most other civilised countries, has introduced considerable modifications 
and improvements in methods of prison management. Under the old régime 
punishment partook more or less of the character of reprisal for wrongdoing, and the 
idea of constituting the prison as a reformative agency was in the background. But 
in recent years there has been an earnest attempt at effecting a moral reformation in 
the unfortunates who lapse into crime. This aspect of prison management has been 
specially prominent in New South Wales. A short account of the re-organisation of 
the prison system in this State appears in preceding Year Books (see No. V., p. 922), 
but considerations of space preclude its repetition here. At the present time it is found 
that good results have followed the principles of scientific classification and restricted 
association of prisoners, together with the provision of separate institutions for the 
treatment of inebriates. Special efforts are put forward to provide reproductive work 
for prisoners, and no capable able-bodied man is engaged in labour that demeans him, 
but on the other hand is encouraged to take pride and pleasure in good work. The 
Parramatta gaol, which dates from 1842, was closed on the 15th September, 1918, 
and to provide for the prisoners transferred therefrom the gaol at Young was proclaimed 
as a place of detention for the treatment of habitual criminals in the indeterminate stage. 
Short sentence prisoners were sent to Tamworth gaol, and longer sentence men were 
accommodated in Bathurst and Maitland gaols and the State penitentiary at Long Bay. 
At Long Bay ¢here is a well-designed reformatory institution for females, providing 
for effective classification, and a penitentiary used as a distributing centre and a 
place of detention for short-term prisoners from the metropolis. Goulburn gaol is 
used for first offenders. The first-class minor gaols at Albury, Armidale, Broken Hill, 
Grafton, and Maitland are convenient centres for the reception of country prisoners, 
and also for the treatment of special cases. There are also several second-class 
minor gaols and police gaols where short-sentenced prisoners from the surrounding 
districts are dealt with. In New South Wales the system of carrying on afforestation 
by prison labour, somewhat after the manner of that in vogue for several years in 
New Zealand, has been introduced, and in 1911 a site near Tuncurry, on the Manning 
River, was selected for the purpose of initiating the scheme. Pine trees of various 
kinds have been planted, the seedlings set out in 1918 numbering over 363,000, while 
the total planted to the end of 1918 reached over 1,000,000. So far the scheme appears 
to be a great success, the prisoners being healthy, cheerful, well-behaved, and industrious. 
Each prisoner has his own comfortable hut, where'he takes his meals and sleeps, and may, 
if he so desires, write his letters. There are no armed or night guards at the camp. 
During the year 1914 a property of 107 acres was purchased, near the Emu Plains railway 
station, for the purpose of establishing a prison farm, and this was opened in April, 1915, 
with ten prisoners. This institution was disestablished in 1916, when it was taken over 
by the Department of Agriculture, and beyond selecting the prisoners for work on the 
farm, the Prisons Department had no further responsibility. The farm was again 
transferred to the control of the Prisons Department in November, 1917. Accommodation 
is provided for 42 prisoners, each of whom occupies a roomy, comfortable hut. The 
inmates consist principally of first offenders under the age of 25 years, and they receive 
a practical training in general farm work. The daily average in 1918 was 36. That 
thore is some connexion between mental and physical health and crime is proved by 
the condition in which many persons are received into gaol. In a large number of 
instances prisoners are found to be suffering from contagious diseases. Under the 
Prisoners Detention Act, and its amendment of 1918, such persons may be kept in 
gaol until cured. A further reform, introduced in 1915, was the provision of the 
Shaftesbury Inebriate Institution for the treatment of non-criminal inebriates. In 1916 
accommodation was provided for voluntary paying guests who wish to undergo treatment. 

Special attention is drawn by the Comptroller-General to the valuable work 


performed by the Prisoners’ Aid Association in helping prisoners during the period of 
detention and after discharge. 
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In 1902 the system of finger-print identification of criminals was introduced, and 
by the year 1903 bureaux had been established in the various States for the exchange of 
records. Very successful results have attended the introduction of the system. 


Space will not permit of more than a passing reference to the improvements brought 
about in prison management in the other States. In Victoria there is an excellent 
system of classification and allocation of prisoners in various grades to different gaols, 
while at the important penal establishment at Pentridge a careful segregation into several 
classes is carried out. In common with the ‘other States the latest humane methods 
of accommodation and prison treatment have for some time been employed. An 
afforestation camp known as McLeod Settlement, French Island, was opened in 1916, 
and at the end of 1918 there were 28 inmates. Since the establishment of the Camp 
2,170,000 trees have been planted by the prisoners for the Forests Department, the area 
being 1,689 acres. It is stated that the experiment has resulted in improvement, both in 
demeanour and physique of prisoners, and it is hoped that in many cases it will be 
conducive to a return to honest citizenship. A prison farm has also been established 
about three miles from the prison at Castlemaine, and the inmates are taken to and fro 
daily. The average number in confinement during 1918 was 30. Itis proposed to provide 
accommodation later on for housing a certain number of prisoners on the farm site. The 
orchard planted in connexion with the farm contains about 1,000 fruit trees, During 
the year seventy cases under the Venereal Diseases Act were received at the metropolitan 
prisons. Curative treatment is given during the period of incarceration and if necessary, 
is continued afterwards outside the prison at places gazetted by the Health Depart- 
ment. 


Queensland prisons have been considerably modernised during the last few years. 
The prison for females at Brisbane has been built on the radiating plan, and embodies 
the latest ideas in penological methods. Classification of prisoners has been fully carried 
out in the male and female divisions of Brisbane prison, at Rockhampton prison, and 
at the Stewart’s Creek penal establishment. It is proposed to erect a new prison 
establishment at St. Helena, embodying the most modern features in design. Amongst 
recent reforms are the reduction of the period of separate treatment undergone by 
prisoners sentenced to hard labour or penal servitude, a remodelling of the remission 
clauses, and allowance of more liberal privileges in the way of correspondence and visits 
from friends. Electric light has been installed in the Brisbane prison, and prisoners 
are allowed to read up to 8 o’clock each evening. 


Unusual circumstances have combined to keep crime at a low point in South 
Australia. In the first place there was never any transportation of criminals to the State, 
while in the earlier years of its history South Australian law breakers were transported 
elsewhere. The discovery of gold in the neighbouring colonies was also responsible for 
the drawing away of turbulent spirits who might later on have caused trouble. The 
present system of gaol administration was drafted mainly on English and European 
lines by the late W. R. Boothby, C.M.G., and has since been as far as possible adapted 
to modern penological procedure. At the Yatala Labor Prison the number in confinement 
on the 3lst December, 1918, was 100. The prisoners are graded in three classes—first 
offenders, second offenders, and old offenders, the various classes being kept apart. The 
officer in charge of Adelaide Gaol, which had 81 prisoners in confinement at the end of 
1918 points to the necessity for better lighting arrangements and an improved library. 
It is proposed to establish an afforestation camp prison at the Bangham Forest 
Reserve on similar lines to that at Tuncurry in New South Wales, Excellent work 
for the benefit and assistance of discharged prisoners is performed by the Prisoners’ 
Aid Association. 


A Royal Commission in 1911 recommended the adoption of various reforms -in 
connexion with the prison system of Western Australia. The bulk of these were carried 
out, and included, amongst other things, an extension of the principle of separate 
treatment, improvement in prisoners’ dietary scale, more satisfactory arrangements in 
regard to remission of sentences, and improvements in regard to hours of labour, leave 
of absence, etc., for the staff. The separate system has, however, been abolished. 
Amongst other improvements recently introduced may be mentioned the grant of an 
eight hours’ day to officers, enlargement and improved hygiene of cells, additional library 
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facilities, assistance to discharged prisoners by provision of railway passes and monetary 
aid, appointment of committees to look after the welfare of discharged prisoners, and the 
remodelling of the ‘“‘ mark” system. The military method of control at Rottnest Island. 
coupled with considerable privileges to well-conducted prisoners, has proved very 
successful. 


The daily average number of prisoners in confinement in Tasmanian gaols during the 
year 1918 was about 45. These were confined in the penal establishments at Hobart 
and Launceston. There were no prisoners in the country gaols. 


§ 5. Civil Courts. 


1. Lower Courts.—The transactions of the lower courts on the civil side during 
each of the last five years are given in the table hereunder. As pointed out previously, 
the jurisdiction of the courts is by no means uniform in the various States. 


LOWER COURTS.—CIVIL CASES, 1914 TO 1918, 


(COMMONWEALTH. ) 


State. 1914. 1915 1916. 1017. 1918. 


(Cases No. | 37,472 | 39,828 | 35,724 31,172 | 32,185 
New South Wales .-| Amount £ 107,810 | 110,229 | 101,530 | 88,576 | 94,026 


Victoria (Cases No, | 41,497 41,055 38,573 | 32,187 31,870 
‘\Amount £ 207,863 188,542 170,086 143,469 | 149,755 
Queensland (Cases No. 16,015 15,729 14,094 | 11,867 10,957 


-\Amount £)| 66,226 | 68,337 | 64,502 | 51,302 | 53,710 

(Cases No. | 21,681 | 17,765 | 16,505 | 14,579 | ‘13,619 
--\ Amount £/| 74,627 | 80,918 | 50,615 | 42,774 | 52,847 
Cases No. | 16,974 17,259 | 15,776 | 13,798 | 11,387 
Western Australia . fee & 66,864 61169 51,050 44.937 | 40,243 

(Cases No. 5,813 6,081 4,879 | 4,611 4,489 
**\ Amount £ 81,610 | 67,152 | 30,739 | 29,080 28,769 


South Australia 


Tasmania .. 


| | 
Cases No. | 139,452 | 137,717 | 125,551 | 108,214 | 104,457 
Co 4| h { ’ | > , , | rou 
mmonweaith \ Amount £ | 605,000 | 576,347 468,422 400,138 | 419,350 


The figures just given represent the returns from Petty Sessions Courts in New 
South Wales and Victoria, the Petty Debts cases in Queensland, the Local Courts of 
South Australia and Western Australia, and the Court of Requests in Tasmania. 


2. Superior Courts.—In the next table will be found the transactions on the civil 
side in the Superior Courts during each of the years 1914 to 1918. 


The New South Wales returns refer to the total amounts sued for, and not the sums 
actually awarded after trial in the District Courts, and are exclusive of judgments signed 
in the Supreme Court for which the amount is not available. Statistically the chief 


importance of the table consists in the fact that it shews a decline in litigiousness in 
Australia. 
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SUPERIOR COURTS.—CIVIL CASES, 1914 TO 1918. 


(COMMONWEALTH. ) 


State, 1914. 1915. L916, 1917. 1918. 

, + A 2 2 | a 
pete aie | Causes No. 864 | 845 | 902 | 862) 846 
pr Poel Wales) + acaguints £ |4398,499 *293,697 | *290,642 | 274,646 *259,902 
ae {Causes No. | 710 713 | 536 | 573) 583 
oe 91,903 93,695 | 104,965 | 88,177) 108,919 
{Causes No. 129 | 129 | 124 | 126 184. 

¢ 4 | | 
Queensland ‘Amount £/ 19,156 | 22,165 | 20,335 27,169, 19,994 
: =o { Causes No. 27 21 | 14 13] 18 
eee seals >> | Amounts £4 17.3681, 2-889 |. 2482] .. | 4,518 
Western Aci 2 {Causes No. | 578 | 367 | 348 | 108) 141 
estern Australia -- 1 Amount £| 37,610 | 37,581 | 36,042 | 14,639| 30,100 
(Causes No. | 385 | 282 | 308 326) 329 


Tasmania .. 
asmania 17,539 | 20,481) 17,453 


‘ \Amount £ | 28,159 iii | 


; (Causes No. | 2,693 | 2,307 PAPI) 2,008! 2,101 
( alt ’ | , > ? 
ommonwealth {Amount £ | 522,615 467,132 | 472,005 425,112) 440,886 


* Exclusive of judgments signed, Supreme Court, the amount not being recorded. 


3. Divorces and Judicial Separations.—The number of divorces and judicial 
separations in each State during the period 1914 to 1918 is shewn below. The figures 
which have been amended since the previous issue refer in the case of divorces to decrees 
made absolute in each year. 


DIVORCES AND JUDICIAL SEPARATIONS, 1914 TO 1918. 


(COMMONWEALTH. ) 


191A 4) 1915. | 1916. LOL 7a nL Ol Se 
| igs ee ca | eee icone | hard eee ad. 
a | A i ead a a 
State z Bey | ea rs lee a | es vi pate} 
eee Nees Ou Sis al Sail Sis: eou sh (ice & | 38 
i eet ti ete bea rs | se | & oh & DH 
o) =o (=) = 3 Oo | ma ro) — 6 ° =o 
Ee Ser ee Mineo ee Oe | ell mais ee 
A | ea} A | sa) A | aa} A} eal A] Ra 
=< ee | | (ar is - See Pela a | 
New South Wales .. -. | 3800} 6 362 | 6 | 359} 12 | 388] 18 330 | 11 
Victoria .. ee 5h |) RES a 218 1 ZOGH ee Let 202 : 233 5 
Queensland - eae a ee a en 22 165 Rit oa le Se 
South Australia... ste 20 | P o12 i aa leia HO) 1 17 
Western Australia .. ae es, 1 ADS 22 a) 86% 51 63 
Tasmania .. es ms fe oc a vay 2 7 4 
Northern Territory | ot ee | LS { | eke es OE ee ae 
Commonwealth | 648| 9 | 670} 9 | 640] 18 | 679] 17 | 721] 16 
i ' 


The average annual number of divorces and judicial separations in the Commonwealth 
at decennial periods from 1871 to 1910 and for the eight years 1911-18 is as follows :— 


DIVORCES AND JUDICIAL SEPARATIONS, 1871 TO 1918. 


1871-1880. 1881-90. 1891-1900. 1901-10. 1911-18. 


Commonwealth ove 29 70 358 401 660 


The bulk of the divorces and judicial separations refer, as the table shews, to New 
South Wales and Victoria, the Acts of 1899 and 1889 in the respective States making 
the separation of the marriage tie comparatively easy. In some statistical works it is 
customary to compare the divorces in any year with the marriages in the same year. 
The comparison is, however, quite valueless, as there is no necessary connexion between 


the figures. 
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4. Probates.—The number of probates and letters of administration granted, together 
with the value of the estates concerned, is shewn below for each State for the period 


1914 to 1918 :— 
PROBATES AND LETTERS OF ADMINISTRATION, 1914 TO 1918. 


(COMMONWEALTH. ) 


State. 1914. 1915. 1916. | 1917. | 1918. 
: ¢ Number 4,438 5,088 5,336 6,498 6,877 
New South Wales Value £ | 9,997,615 10,813,889 | 13,687,910 | 11,923,328 | 11,827,552 
Aled ; Number 4.451 4/449 5,448 5,835 6,935 
Victoria . --} Value £ | 8,481,720 8,759:728 | 8,917,481 | 9,486,584 | 11,009,294 
¢ Number 765 896 967 841 | 959 
Queensland Value £ 2,331,224 2,720,896 3,041,514 2,796,692 | 2,335,848 
~ ¢ Number 1,418 1,515 1,661 1,946 2,321 
South Australia .. -2 Value £ | 3,050, 1075 2,894,517 2,031,206 | 3,188,871 | 4,760,203 
: ¢ Number 57 682 957 1,176 1,574 
Western Australia --{Vaiue £ | 1,009,677 936,107 | 1,699,297 | 1,119,024 | 1,193,841 
: ¢ Number 386 418 423 513 435 
Tatas = **? Value £ 727,126 793,106 871,950 | 844,276 928,317 
4 : ¢ Number Pe 035 18,048 14,792 | 16,809 | 19,101 
Commonwealth —_--} Value £ 97,437 | 26,918,243 | 28,249,358 29,358,775 | 32,055,055 

| | 


As may naturally be expected, the figures in the above table, giving the value of 
property left each year, shew considerable variations. 


5. Bankruptcies—The returns in bankruptcy during each of the last five years are 
given in the following table. 

For several reasons comparisons drawn from the figures in the following table are 
of little value. In the first place, the statements of assets and liabilities are notably 
unsatisfactory, particularly in regard to the former. Then, again, there is wide 
dissimilarity in regard to the laws in force in the various States and the method of 
procedure thereunder in connexion with bankruptey. Further, there are no means of 
knowing how many persons in each State who were in a bankrupt condition made private 
arrangements with their creditors either personally or by intervention of a solicitor. The 
figures quoted in the table exclude the private arrangements in Victoria and South 
Australia, and the liquidations and compositions in Queensland and Tasmania. 


BANKRUPTCIES, 1914 TO 1918. 


(COMMONWEALTH. ) 


State. 1914, 1915. | 1916. 1917. 1918, 

Number .. | 405 405 | 360 301 264 

New South Wales Liabilities 323,111 428,700 383,448 227,668 | 221,928 
Assets 141,068 | 166,748 303,893 208,093 115,776 

p Number .. 450 — 436 337 222 243 
Victoria Liabilities £ 272,582 | 414,439 213,989 152,338 131,247 
Assets £ | 171,295 273,805 127,730 94,390 77,089 

Number .. 210 238 181 137 | 181 

Queensland Liabilities £ 53,947 | 65,716 42,272 81,148 49,743 


Assets £& | 36,293 | 35,533 | 30,785 29,084 21,236 
Number .. 187 135 139 108 91 
etn aaah 184,220 | 204,089 160,601 122,036 137,469 


x | Avocte 115,621 | 136,420) 151,332 79,810 109641 
S 7 3 34 


South Australia 


aI 
a 
o 
oa 


Number .. | 
Liabilities £ 46,234 38,008 52,345 46,588 9,559 
Assets £ 23,456 34,576 52,024 44,829 4.010 
Number .. 30 40 16 21 ii 
Liabilities £ 13,476 15,548 13,530 27,487 5,925 
Assets £ 4,251 9,461 7,585 20,438 3/448 
Number .. 1 1 1 ol 
Liabilities £ 119 | 106 96 ne 
Assets £ a 39 306 


Western Australia 


Tasmania 


Northern Territory 


Number .. 1,360 | 1,308 1,068 845 812 
Liabilities 893,089 1,166,606 | 866,281 | 657,260 | 555,871 
Assets 491,984 |  '856,582 | 673,655 | 476,644 | 331200 


Commonwealth 


—— 
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6. High Court of Australia.—Under the provisions of section 7lof the Commonwealth 
Constitution Act, the judicial power of the Commonwealth is vested in a Federal Supreme 
Court, called the High Court of Australia, and in such other courts as the Parliament 
creates or invests with federal jurisdiction. The Federal High Court possesses both 
original and appellate jurisdiction. The powers of the court are defined in Chapter III. 
of the Constitution Act and in the Judiciary Acts of 1903-15. At present the Court 
consists of a Chief Justice and five other judges. Sittings of the Court are held in the 
capitals of the various States as occasion may require. The following statement shews 
the transactions of the High Court for the quinquennium 1914-18 :— 


COMMONWEALTH HIGH COURT TRANSACTIONS, 1914 TO 1918. 


Items. 1914. | 1915, | 1916. | 1917. 1918. 


Number of writs issued ee oe 75 126 12i | 106 | 76 
Number of causes entered for trial 5 ij 12 14 | 18 | 8 
Verdicts for plaintiffs 5 6 7 6 4 
Verdicts for defendants 1 6 | 3 | 5 | 1 
Otherwise disposed of & 31 40 | 60 | 47 | 10 
Amount of judgments ss .. £5,304 


£4,966 £4,479 | £6,025 | £3,463 
| 


II. APPELLATE JURISDICTION. 


Number of appeals set down for hearing) 71 | 85 | 67 | 72 67 
Number allowed .. is apn 25 | 23 ime 23 eo 33 
Number dismissed .. - 4 38 | 39 | 24 | 33 27 

8 a 


Otherwise disposed of ae oe Coes ee |) 10 


Ill. Amount or FEES COLLECTED. 


| | | 
| 


Amount in each year ae ag | £656 | £808 | £756 | £619 | £708 


During the year 1918 the Court dealt also with other matters as follows :— 


Appeals from Assessments under the Taxation Assessment Acts .. 8 


Special cases stated for the opinion of the Full Court .. nee 
Applications for Prohibition. . 54 Ex 3 
Applications under the Trading with the Enemy Act 2 


7. Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration.—A more or less detailed 
statement regarding the operation of this Court, which was established under the 
provisions of the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act of 1904-15 will be 
found in Section XXVII. 
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§ 6. Cost of Administration of Justice. 


The table below shews the expenditure from Consolidated Revenue during each 
of the last five years in connexion with the administration of justice in each of the 
States. Expenditure on police and prisons has been separately shewn. With regard 
to the figures quoted for “ other’ expenditure, a slight allowance has to be made for the 
fact that some extraneous expenditure has been included which it was found impossible 
to disentangle from the total, but the amount is in no instance large. 


EXPENDITURE ON JUSTICE, 1914 TO 1918. 


(STATES. ) 
State, 1914. 1915, 1916. 1017: | 1918. 
£ £ £ £ £ 


Police 592,694 603,347 649,093 709,649 722,754 
Gaols 92,285 92,529 91,913 90,633 87,875 
Other 282,716 286,924 287,419 276,722 277,805 
Police 380,724 365,821 356,885 371,413 397,025 
Gaols 57,272 57,791 59,614 55,027 | 54,328 
Other 192,222 169,309 165,789 163,381 166,946 
Police 302,633 302,209 322,422 337,259 363,362 
Gaols 30,989 32,981 30,803 33,626 41,871 
Other 101,687 136,619 140,643 128,328 135,753 

i 132,445 131,580 127,632 136,158 151,090 


Police | 
South Australia. . ‘re -+< Gaols 23,436 22,177 22,052 22,040 


New South Wales 
Victoria 


Queensland 


| 23,063 

Other 33,277 33,006 36,854 39,569 41,124 

Police 133,452 | 131,806 | 125,446 | 136,752 | 136,295 

Western Australia Gaols 22,339 | 23,265 | 22,321 | 22,104 23,939 
Other 79,142 86,790 79,510 | 75,184 71,787 

Police 45,972 | 45,952 47,320 49,448 54,960 

Tasmania Gaols — 7,071 7,261 | 7,013 | 6,619 6,418 
Other | 21,763 | 21,338 22,190 21,228 21,407 

Police | 10,307 | 10,216 10,260 | 10,210 | 10,200 

Northern Territory Gaols 2,501 | 2,128 2,875 | 2,972 3,048 
Other | 1,941 | 1,453 | 2,744 | 1,991 | 2,196 

aaa so aati 

Police | 1,598,227 | 1,590,931 | 1,639,058 | 1,750,889 | 1,835,686 


Commonwealth .. -{ Gat 235,893 238,132 236,591 | 233,021 | 240,542 
Other | 712,748 735,439 735,149 | 706,398 = 717,018 


With the exception of that of the Northern Territory, the expenditure shewn in the 
foregoing table is that incurred by the State Governments only, and does not include 


expenditure in connection with the Federal High Court, which is shewn hereunder for 
the period 1914-15 to 1918-19 :— 


EXPENDITURE ON FEDERAL HIGH COURT, 1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


Year. | Amount. \ Year. Amount. 
£ tine —s a ms if oe eee ae ee ee | ae 
)  £ i £ 
1914-15... 2% Sl0sd 101 ieee i cau |) loos 
JOTG=16> 9. | 31,447 | 1918-19 .. abe “3 30,337 
1916-17, | 31,780 | | 


Other items of federal legal expenditure also not included in the table are :—Court 
of Conciliation and Arbitration £7,092, Crown Solicitor £12,943, and general £19,739. 


Excluding Patents and Copyrights, the total expenditure by the federal law authorities 
for the year 1917-18 was £70,111. 
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For the purposes of comparison the figures in the first table above have been reduced 
to % population basis, and the results are given in the table following :— 


EXPENDITURE ON JUSTICE PER INHABITANT, (914 TO 1918. 


State. 


{ Police 


Other | 


Police 
.-~ Gaols 


New South Wales s “Lotte 


Victoria 


Other | 


Police 


Queensland Gaols 


Other | 


Police 


South Australia Gaols 


Other | 


Police 
Gaols 
Other 


Western Australia 


Police | 


Gaols 
Other 


Tasmania 


Police | 


Gaols 
Other 


Northern Territory 


Police 
..< Gaols 
_ Other 


Commonwealth 


(STATES. ) 


1914. 


& 


_ 
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Owing to the smallness of the white population, large area to be policed, and cost of 
supplies, transport, etc., the figures for the Northern Territory must necessarily appear 


somewhat abnormal. 


The total expenditure in the Commonwealth in connexion with the administration 
of justice in the various States has risen from ten shillings per inhabitant in 1901 to 
Police expenditure has increased by about 


eleven shillings and threepence in 1918. 


one shilling and sevenpence per head, the average for gaols is about twopence per 
head less, while the expenditure on courts and the remaining machinery of justice has 
decreased by twopence per head during the same period. 
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SECTION XXIV. 
PUBLIC BENEVOLENCE. 


§ 1. Introductory. 


1. General.—Charity and charitable effort in Australia may be classified under three 
headings, viz. :—(a) State; (b) public; (c) private. To the first belong all institutions 
wholly provided for by the State, such as the principal lunatic asylums in the various 
States, the Government hospitals in Western Australia, and the Government asylums for 
the infirm in New South Wales. The second class.comprises public institutions of two 
kinds, viz. :—(i) those partially subsidised by the State or State endowed, but receiving 
also private aid, and (ii) those wholly dependent upon private aid. To the former 
division belong such institutions as the principal metropolitan hospitals. In the latter 
are included institutions established and endowed by individuals for the benefit of the 
needy generally. All charitable movements of a private character are included in 
the third group. A more or less accurate statistical account is possible in classes 
(a) and (6), but in regard to (c) complete tabulation is, for obvious reasons, 
impossible. 


No poor-rate is levied in Australia, and Government aid without return is required 
only for the aged and disabled. Moreover, although Old-age Pensions, Invalid Pensions, 
and Maternity Allowances are paid by the Commonwealth, the payments are looked 
upon rather in the light of a citizen’s right than as a charity. Reference to these 
matters will be found in Section xxxiv., Miscellaneous, § 4 and 5. 


From time to time relief funds have been organised for famine-stricken territories 
(e.g., China, India, ete.), or for places where plague, flood, fire, or earthquake has shewn 
the need of urgent relief. Special funds are also raised for such as are disabled or bereaved 
through war. Complete statistical information in regard to these forms of charity is 
not, however, available. It may be mentioned that the daily Press frequently accepts 
the duty of collectorship in charity appeals. In regard to subscriptions to the various 
patriotic funds which have been instituted in consequence of the war, the total for 
Australia, up to 3lst December, 1918, has been estimated to exceed £12,300,000 
sterling. 


§ 2, The Larger Charities of Australia. 


1. Hospitals—All of the State capitals have several large and well-equipped 
hospitals, and there is at least one in every important town. In large centres there are 
hospitals for consumptives, women, children, infectious diseases, incurables, etc. The 
number of hospitals in Australia, with the admissions, patients treated, deaths, and 
expenditure, is shewn in the following table. Only general hospitals are tabulated, since 


the working of “ special ”’ institutions is not properly comparable with those which treat 
every class of case. 


HOSPITALS IN THE COMMONWEALTH, 1914 TO 1918. 


Particulars. | 1014. 1915. 1916. 1917. 1918. 
Number of institutions 389 398 391 399 393 
Number of beds .. 15,345 16,374 15,811 16,763 17,000 
Admissions during year 155,531 169,892 166,588 164,889 174.379 
Indoor patients treated 164,349 179,829 176,279 174,387 184,176 
Deaths os a 11,468 12,809 13,128 11,885 12/494 
Expenditure £ | 1,255,658 | 1,280,461 | 1,351,160 1,396,361 1,543,162 


aS ee 
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In addition to those admitted to the institutions there are large numbers of 
out-patients. The exact number of these cannot be given, but a rough estimate of 
distinct cases for 1918 places the total at about 300,000. 


Fuller details of hospital statistics are given for 1918 in the tables below, the States 
and Northern Territory of the Commonwealth being shewn separately :— 


GENERAL HOSPITALS.—NUMBER, STAFFS, AND ACCOMMODATION OF HOSPITALS 
IN THE COMMONWEALTH, 1918. 


: (eee a |. | Th 
Particulars. | N.S.W. Vie. Q’land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust. Tas. | N. Ter. | C’wealth. 
ass. so =a ee ae 
Number of Hospitals— | | | | 
Government =e 4 Es 3 10 22 2) 5} 46 
Other so Ms 153, 52 85 19 27 11} 347 
= —— —— —_ == | —— ~< oe | = 
i} 
Total i 157 52 88) 29) 49| 13 5 393 
Medical Staff— 
Males ae oe man al § 170 98 43 22 i) 
Females - ee | fs 796 7619 10 6 1 ; 1,223 
Total i 796 76 180 104 44 22| 1 1,223 
Nursing Staff and Attend- | | 
ants— | 
Males ~4 a 84 13 272 77 103 2 3 654 
Females = Ay! 2,116 753 1,047 506 519) 174 7 5,122 
= | oe = el ee 
Total SS 2,200 766 1,319 583 622 176 10 5,676 
| a - ay | SD a | A o - 
Accommodation— | | 
Number of dormitories, | | | 
etc. a ce 1,026) 434 545) 213) 210) 121 11 2,560 
Capacity in cubic feet \7,758,143 4,804,725 3,926,909 1,603,626 2,424,751) 824,389 60,912, 21,403,455 
Number of beds we 6,526, 3,562) 3,432) 1,218) 1,668 572 22 17,000 
Cubic feet toeach bed | 1,189 1,349 1,144 1,317) 1,454) 1,441 2,769 1,259 
| 


In addition to the accommodation provided in the ordinary wards, a considerable 
amount of accommodation for certain classes of cases is furnished in out-door or verandah 
sleeping places. Full particulars are not available. 


GENERAL HOSPITALS.—PATIENTS TREATED IN HOSPITALS IN THE 
COMMONWEALTH, 1918. 


| gy ir. f 7 | : 
Particulars. | N.S.W. | Victoria.) Q’land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust.) Tas, N. Ter. |C’ wealth. 
i | 


| = = = 


| - f | | 
Indoor Relief: Distinct | 
Persons Treated— 


Males a5 .. | 39,291 | 16,446 | 25,360 7,515 | 7,924 3,887 361 | 100,784 
Females... .. | 37,962 | 13,683 | 15,333 6,578 5,596 4,070 170 83,392 
Total an | 77,253 | 30,129 40,693 14,093 | 13,520 7,957 531 | 184,176 


Inmates at beginning of | 


Year— 
Males on ne 2,014 1,114 1,172 405 | 489 210 15 5,419 
Females a ae 1,974 939 637 304 | 270 203 1 4,378 
Total are | 3,988 2,053 1,859 709 759 413 16 9,797 

Admissions and Re-admis- x 

sions during Year— 5 
Males : a .. | 37,277 | 15,382) | 24,188 7,110 7,435 3,677 346 95,865 
Females ae ais 35,988 | 12,744 | 14,646 6,274 5,326 3,867 169 79,014 
Total .. | 73,265 | 28,076 | 38,884 | 13,384 | 12,761 7,544 515 | 174,379 
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GENERAL HOSPITALS.—PATIENTS TREATED IN HOSPITALS IN THE 
COMMONWEALTH, 1918—continued. 


| 
Particulars. N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land. |S. Aust. W. Aust. Tas. N. Ter. |C’wealth. 
: | 
j »s—Recovered : = ae oSpoe 
ea yee a i 25,378 | 12,514 | 22,050 4,685 3,647 3,325 257 7 1,856 
Females .. .. | 28,249 | 10,971 | 18,513 4,547 3,364 3,603 | 89 | 64,336 
Total .. | 58,627 a23,485 | 435,563 9,232 7.011 ,» a6,928 846 | 136,192 
! 
bas, te z= Sa : ee 

Relieved : me) | 
Males eo 3 7,311 Pr * 1,359 2,593 23 30 h 
Females... es 4,989 | o% “s 1,017 1,329 | ~~ | 3 6 

Total Ae, 800 b b 2,376 3,922 b 33] 0 

Unrelieved : ‘ 
Males ae rh L277 205 348 368 379 119 1 2,697 
Females i Ss = 1,011 143 294 312 217 90 | ro 2,067 

Total . | 2,288 348 642 680 596 209 1} 4,764 

Not stated : | | = 7 
Males 3% oe oe 740 =e 83 oe 8 22 | 853 
Females... oy a 533 ~ 5 8 52 | 598 

Total Ee < 1,273 <a 88 ae 16 74 | 1,451 
| \ x | - - 

Deaths— | 
Males As ». 8,013 | 1,776} 1,706 609 685 225 15| 8,029 
Females ae .. | 1,805 | 1,023 761 373 331 169 3 4,465 

Vaca heaven diestte sp) oe petaiired RE edna, Fee eS ha Se 
Total Ss 4,818 2,799 2,467 982 1,016 394 18 12,494 
— — = _ | / 

Inmates at end of Year-— - 
Males ae > 2,312 1,211} 1,256 411 620 | 210 36 6,056 
Females Pe ss 1,908 | 1,013 765 324 355 | 200 23 4,588 

Total .. | 4220) 2,294 } 2,021 | 785 | 975 | 410 59 | 10,644 

Average Daily Number) | ia a rae | maa | 1 
Resident— } : x 2 : 

Males 5 om 412 |) Pt § 1 615 232 27 mos 
Females OT la AU accel, ied | deck 381, 226 | 12 |p 14723 
SS | A 

Total | 4,784 | 2,153 2,477 | 816 | 996 458 39 11,723 

! 


a Including relieved. b Included in recovered. 


The revenue and expenditure of the institutions were as follows :— 


GENERAL HOSPITALS.—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1918. 


Particulars. | N.S.W. Victoria. Q'land. S. Aust. W. Aust. ‘Tasmania, N. Ter. | C’wealth. 
‘ j a | | 
eee |— ee =e —— a ee 
Revenue— & s s £ & + & s ‘ 
Fees of patients, | | 
ete. én 97,481 42,648 37,393 | 16,228 | 28,245 | 13,301 | 579 235,875 
Government | ) | | | 
grants -- | 318,291 62.664 169,185 | 70,390 | 87,936 32,459 4,156 745,031 
Other «. | 296,420 149,395 107,256 | 13,956 | 25,133 8,103 wa 600,263 
eS — a —- | eens ao hte ke 
| | ] | ; 
Total ae HERE, AOE al 254,707| 313,784 | 100,574 {141,314 | 53,863 4,735 1,581,169 
| 
Expenditure— | 
etn -. | 97,930 18,445 rere | 7,496 { 3,260 | 279 
Salaries «. | 242,668 2 | ¢ 112,128 37,573 19,990 1,42 
Maintenance 1. | 294278 | 214153|{ Ta7'199" | sores [| 145/855 18,479 | 3.028 ¢| 543,162 | 
Other .. | 61,785 | 4,463) 10,908 4.010 | 2'334 a | 
eek ies } ee ee Ss 2 ee = 
Total -» 636,661 | 234,061) 318,534 99,254 | 145,855 54,063 4,734 | 1,543,162 ; | 
| | : | 


a Year ended 30th June, 1918. b Including rents, 
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2. Principal Hospitals in each State.—The tables here given refer to general 
hospitals. In addition there are hospitals for “ specials” (such as women’s, children’s, 
and infectious diseases hospitals), and institutions nearly allied to hospitals (such as 
consumptive sanatoria). Where the institutions carry on general hospital relief, they 
are included with those establishments. 


(i) New South Wales. A Government hospital, with a staff of 21 medical 
officers and accommodation for 595 patients, is established at Little Bay, near Sydney. 
Altogether, there are four hospitals for women, one for women and children, and 
three for children in the metropolis. The Royal Prince Alfred Hospital, with a medical 
staff of 73, and with 518 beds, is the largest metropolitan endowed institution. Amongst 
other large metropolitan hospitals may be mentioned the Sydney Hospital, with a 
medical staff of 58 and with 334 beds, St. Vincent’s with 48 doctors and 190 beds, and 
Lewisham with 24 medical attendants and 169 beds. In extra-metropolitan areas the 
Waterfall Hospital for Consumptives, which is a Government institution, provides 
accommodation for 388 patients. The Newcastle Hospital has 170 beds and a medical 
staff of 16. At the Carrington Convalescent Home at Camden, 110 patients may be 
admitted. The hospital in the Broken Hill district can accommodate 154. 


(ii) Victoria. There are several large metropolitan hospitals in Victoria. The 
largest of these, the Melbourne Hospital, has 329 beds; the Austin Hospital for Incurables 
has 290, the Alfred Hospital 168, St. Vincent’s 138, and the Homeopathic 98. Amongst 
the country institutions, Bendigo has 222 beds, Geelong 205, and Ballarat 150. 


(iii) Queensland. Of the metropolitan hospitals, the largest is the Brisbane General, 
which can accommodate 361 patients. The Children’s Hospital has 218 beds, the 
Diamantina 174, and the Mater Misericordiz 112. Ipswich Hospital, with 146 beds, is 
the largest of the country institutions, followed by Toowoomba with 130, Rockhampton 
with 108, Townsville with 105, Charters Towers 92, Bundaberg 83, Mackay 80, and 
Mt. Morgan 71. 


(iv) South Australia. Including the Consumptive Home and Infectious Diseases 
Block, the Adelaide Hospital can accommodate a total of 440 patients. The most 
important of the country hospitals are at Port Augusta, Port Pirie, and Wallaroo, 
with 65, 56, and 48 beds respectively. 


(v) Western Australia. Information regarding the capacity of the Western Australian 
hospitals is not available, but some idea of their comparative importance may be gained 
from the figures relating to cases treated. In the metropolis, 4,071 cases were treated 
at the Perth Hospital in 1918, and 1,608 at the Perth Children’s. Of the country hospitals, . 
Kalgoorlie returned 1,288 cases, Fremantle 942, and Wooroloo 549. 


(vi) Tasmania. There are well-equipped general hospitals in Hobart and Launceston. 
The former has a medical staff of 4 and can accommodate 185 patients, and the latter 
has 190 beds and a medical staff of 2. Hospitals for women have been established in 
both centres, and there is a sanatorium for consumptives at Newtown. Outside the 
metropolitan area, the Devon Cottage Hospital has a medical staff of 2, and beds for 
70 patients; the Lyell District Hospital can accommodate 35 patients,-and there are 
9 other institutions in important country centres. 

(vii) Northern Territory. In addition to the hospitals at Darwin and Pine Creek, 
arrangements have been made for the supply of medicines and first aid to outlying 
stations. 


3. Benevolent and Destitute Asylums.—A marked increase has taken place in the 
amount of aid bestowed upon the aged. Two elements, each of them independent of the 
growth of population, have influenced this increase. One is, that the general age of the 
community has advanced—the large flow of immigration of sixty and seventy years ago 
having been mostly of persons in the prime of life; the other is the increased regard 
paid in all British communities to the well-being of the helpless. The result in Australia 
has been that numerous establishments have been founded for the housing and protection 
of such as are no longer able to care for themselves. The institutions are supported by 
Government and municipal aid, public subscriptions, charity performances, bequests, 
etc., and in many cases relatives of indigent and afflicted persons contribute to their 


maintenance. 
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The impossibility of an entirely satisfactory statistical tabulation in regard to all 
forms of charitable aid is especially marked in the case of benevolent institutions, since 
the conditions under which they have been established in the different centres in the 
Commonwealth have caused divergence in their development and in the classes of cases 
treated by them. For example, in Western Australia the Home for Destitute Women 
includes a maternity ward, for which the statistics are not separately kept. Since the 
predominating function of the institution is aid to the destitute, it has been included 
among benevolent asylums. In Victoria, nine of the hospitals are also benevolent 
asylums, and they are included wholly under the former. In South Australia, the 
Destitute Asylum includes lying-in and children’s departments. 


BENEVOLENT INSTITUTIONS.—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1918. 


Particulars. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust. Tas. C'wealth. 
& £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Revenue— 
Government aid a ~« | 102,101 21,028 37,249 33,148 19,090 8,494 221,110 
Municipal aid es +8 =a S44 os ai sn ay 844 
Public subs., legacies, etc. ae 8,215 10,820 1,143 22, a = 15,200 
Fees = 1, ate 11,045 11,259 sie 6,383 = 2,445 | $1,182 
Other vs oa ry 9,005 6,295 1,079 261 os | 218 | 16,858 
| 

Total / - | 125,366 | 50,246 | 39,471 | 39,814 | 19,090 | 11,157 | 285,144 

Expenditure— | 
Buildings nie 7 a2 3,516 1,457 1,420 1,362 or 334 8,089 
Maintenance .. +5 .. | 116,869 | 46,431 37,726 38,209 19,090 7,290 | 265,615 
Other tn “e a 4,524 269 322 oa x 3,533 8,648 
Total <> .« | 124,909 | 48,157 | 39,468 | 39,571 19,090 11,157 | 282,352 


(i) Government Asylums for the Infirm, New South Wales. There are five asylums 
for the infirm maintained by .the Government—four for men and one for women. 
Rookwood, the largest of these, had in 1918 an average number resident of 1,311, 
Newington 709, and Liverpool 557. At the Cottage Homes, situated at two separate 
localities in Parramatta, the average number resident was about 320. The State 
Labour Depot and Refuge at Randwick had 125 inmates during 1918. 


(ii) Benevolent Asylums, Victoria. Besides the asylums attached to hospitals, 
there are eight institutions in Victoria. The average daily number of indoor patients 
was 1,878, and there were 507 distinct cases of outdoor relief. 


] (iii) Benevolent Asylums, Queensland. There are four institutions in Queensland, 

with 852 beds. The most important of these is at Dunwich (Stradbroke Island) with 

, 734 beds, while there are small institutions at Nundah, Rockhampton, and Toowoomba. 
At the end of 1918 the inmates of the four institutions numbered 1,042. 


(iv) Destitute Asylum, Adelaide. Outside of hospitals and lunatic asylums the 
destitute of South Australia are dealt with and relieved at the Destitute Asylum 
Adelaide, and at the Aged Men’s Home, Beaumont. The former institution tnolukhdn 
lying-in and children’s departments. In the asylum the number of inmates at the end 
of 1918 was 307; in the Beaumont Home it was 66. 


(v) Homes for the Destitute, Western Australia. There are two of these homes in 
Western Australia supported by public funds. The Old Men’s Home at Claremont had 
585 inmates at the end of 1918, and the Women’s Home, Fremantle, which receives 


rarer also, had 73 adult inmates. The children admitted during the year numbered 


(vi) Charitable Establishments, Tasmania. There are two principal Government 
charitable establishments in Tasmania. The New Town Infirmary and Consumptive 
Home, with 220 beds, had 186 inmates at the end of June, 1919, and the Home for 
Invalids, Launceston, with 21 beds, had 21 inmates on the same date. 
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4. Orphanages, Industrial Schools, etc.—The organisation of charitable effort 
varies greatly in regard to orphans and waifs. In many institutions shelter and some 
form of industrial training are offered to destitute children of all classes, whether orphans 
or not, while some of those styled orphanages do not confine their relief to orphans strictly 
so called. The figures in the next table are those for institutions where, it is believed, 
the principal effort is on behalf of those who are really orphans :— 


ORPHANAGES IN COMMONWEALTH, 1914 TO 1918. 


Particulars. 1914. 1915. 1916. OMT 1918. 


Number of Institutions ee ay 50 50 | 48 47 48 
Admissions a3 Er aye 2,340 2,376 2,118 1,400 2,679 
Total number of inmates during year .. 4,344 45503 | 6,061 |) 5,754 | Aol 
Deaths .. ate ae ~ 46 48 35 20 53 
Expenditure (a) ap bys £; 86,390 | 93,758 | 79,526 | 81,141 | 114,420 


(a) Incomplete. Expenditure is not available for some orphanages. 


(i) New South Wales. The care of destitute and neglected children is entrusted 
to the State Children’s Relief Board, whose officers are charged with a strict supervision 
regarding the welfare of the children and the treatment of them by those to whom they 
are boarded out. Provision is made for instruction in various trades and callings. 
The number of children under the Board’s supervision in 1918-19 was 12,838. The 
board’s expenditure in that year was £211,507, or £16 9s. 6d. per child. 


There are also orphanages, farm homes, country homes for children, etc., with 
upwards of 1,300 children under care. 


There are several reformatories and industrial schools maintained by the State. At 
the Parramatta Industrial School for Girls, to which a Training Home was attached in 
1912, there were on 3lst December, 1918, 136 inmates. At the Farm Home for boys, 
Gosford, there were 64 boys at the end of 1918. 


(ii) Victoria. There are ten orphanages in Victoria, with 1,756 beds. The daily 
average of the inmates was 1,675 in 1917-18. The expenditure in the same year was 


£35,464. 


At the end of 1918 there were three industrial and six reformatory schools in the 
State. Of these, one in each class is wholly controlled by the Government, being used 
merely as a receiving and distributing depot. The children are sent thence to situations, 
foster homes, or other institutions dealing with State wards. The other schools are 
under private management, receiving an allowance for State wards. Many of the 
reformatory children are placed with friends, or licensed out. On 31st December, 1918, 
the wards of the State numbered 11,347—classed mostly as neglected children. There 
were also 42 children free from legal control, who, being incapacitated, were maintained 
by the State. The total expenditure for 1918 was £181,014, of which £171,474 was 


borne by the Government. 


(iii) Queensland. There are eleven orphanages in Queensland. The number under 
care on 31st December, 1918, was 1,120, and the expenditure for the year £21,517. 


There are also seven industrial and reformatory schools, with 121 boys and 59 girls 
under detention at the end of 1918. The total number of children under State control 
at the end of 1918 was 7,037. The gross cost was £143,008, of which £134,040 was borne 


by the Government. 
(iv) South Australia. The State Children’s Department exercises a supervision 
over the probationary and industrial schools and the reformatories. The total number 


of admissions into these institutions in 1918-19 was 231. The number of inmates on the 
30th June, 1919, was 226, in addition to which 1,614 were placed out, or had been adopted 


. 
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or apprenticed. There were no deaths amongst children in industrial schools and 
reformatories, and of those placed out and in other institutions three died. The number 
of children under State control on 30th June, 1919, was 3,870. The expenditure for 
1918-19 was £39,684. 


There are three orphan asylums. The number under care during 1918 was 365, of 
whom 261 were inmates on 3lst December, 1918. There were no deaths during the 
year, and the expenditure amounted to £2,900, 


(v) Western Australia. In Western Australia there were, at the end of 1918, four 
orphanages, three orphanages and industrial schools, and two industrial schools, containing 
440 boys and 381 girls. There were also 10 boys and 10 girls at the Government 
Receiving Depot. The total number of children in charge of the State Children’s 
Department at the end of 1918 was 1,666, and the net cost £46,920. 


(vi) Yasmania. There are three industrial schools and one orphanage under 
benevolent institutions in the State. Admissions in 1918-19 numbered 22, 
and total inmates during the year 160. No deaths occurred. The expenditure was 
£3,029. 


The New Town Training School for boys had 42 inmates at the end of June, 1919. 


Under the boarding-out system upwards of 400 children are placed out. The total 
number of children under State control at the end of June, 1919, was 407, the net cost 
to the State of children’s relief being £6,148. 


(vii) Neglected Children. The following table summarises the number of neglected 
children under State Departments. Included in the figures are children boarded out 
with their own mothers, the numbers being, New South Wales 8,257, Victoria 5,324 
Queensland 4,244, South Australia 315, Western Australia 276, Tasmania 5; the total 
for the Commonwealth being 18,421. 


STATE RELIEF OF NEGLECTED CHILDREN.—TRANSACTIONS OF STATE 
DEPARTMENTS, 1918. 


Particulars. |N.S.W.(a)) Vic. Q'land. S. Aust. |W. Aust.) Tas. C’wealth. 
+ | = | _(b) | 

| } = se 
Number of Children under State | 
control at end of year— | 


5,947 3,697 | 2,130 873 | 208 |(d)12,850 


Males sh pe i i (c) 5 
Females... aS -» | (ce) | 5,400} 3,340] 1,740 793 | 204 |(d)11,477 
Total ae ++ | 12,838 11,347 7,037 | 3,870! 1,666 407 | 37,165 
nt pe ot al ee ee 
| | ; 
£ £ 
Gross cost to State of children’s | | " . : : 2 
relief. osx - | 211,507 | 181,014 | 143,008 | 39,684 | 50,317 | 7,216 | 632,746 


Receipts, from parents’ contribu- ‘ 
tions, etc. Re | 7,670 | 9,540 8,968 | 4,954 | 3,397 1,068} 35,597 


iB hace 
| 


Net cost ss +a | 203,837 | 171,474 | 134,040 | 34,730 | 46,920 6,148 | 597,149 


(a) For year ended 5th April following. (6) For the year ended 30th 
(c) Details not available. (d) Exclusive 5 New South fede ane 


5, Lepers.—Lazarets for the treatment of lepers have been established i 
Wales (Little Bay) ; Queensland (Peel Island, ee Brisbane, and ssn Pai 
Strait); and the Northern Territory (Mud Island). Quarantine and isolation einvions 
have also been used for the segregation of patients. A great deal of information concernin 
the beginning and progress of leprosy in Australia was collected and published b he 
late Dr. J. Ashburton Thompson, while Chief Government Medical Officer and Piedident 
of the Board of Health, New South Wales, from whose reports the following table has 


ioe sie 
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been compiled, up to and including the year 1915, later figures not being available in 
similar form :— 


| | | 
| | | | | 


State. 1855 to | 1907. 1908. 1909. | 1910. | 1911. 1912. | 1918. | 1914. | 1915. 
[ee ry ens ees poe | eet 
New South Wales .. 140 4 2 2 5 3] 4 2 | A ee 
Victoria os (a) 27 me : 1 ly OPS uate 
Queensland moh eyrsen ei 28, S| 61" TF) 4) 22) -*seicio 
South Australia aA ST ad a sa eae pies NY aie | ese | ae | eas 
Western Australia . . ree 3 4 3 Sal | ea Meson | eons 5 
Tasmania .. a i Ae s 5 Ns Ste ate wee AG aes | 
Northern Territory (c) = Ns S a 2 A ea eet lg | 
Total .- (a) (6) 395 26 28 14 14 Le OS VSo Perso 


(a) In addition, some Chinese. (b) In addition, many Kanakas. (c) As from the year 1911. 


6. Hospitals for the Insane.—The method of compiling insanity statistics has been 
fairly uniform throughout the States, but the various methods of observing the early 
stages of the development of insanity introduce an element of uncertainty which 
considerably reduces the value of comparison. In the summary given below, licensed 
houses (except as regards expenditure) are included in the total for New South Wales 
and Victoria, but in the latter State the figures are exclusive of reception houses and 
observation wards in gaols :— 


HOSPITALS FOR INSANE,(z) COMMONWEALTH, 1914 TO 1918. 


f 
| 


Particulars. 1914. | 1915. 1916. |)- 1917. |) s918: 
Number of institutions SE 35°) 35 | 34 | 35 34 34 
Number of beds He 23 ae 16,432 | 16,417 | 16,673 | 16,808 | 17,176 
Admissions ate = -. | 3,339 | 3,118 | 3,268 | 3,054 3,192 
Discharged as recovered, relieved, ete... | 1,574 | 1,491 1,451 | 1,456 1,406 
Deaths .. ots ie are 1,270 |} 1,341 | 1,459] 1,306 1,383 
Expenditure ae Ae £ | 755,697 | 815,200 | 861,258 | 875,963 | 951,439 


(a) Exclusive of receiving wards at two general hospitals and including six licensed houses for insane 
in Victoria. 
The proportion of insane, as well as the total number returned as under treatment, 
has changed very little during recent years. In the next table the number of insane 
under official care in Australia is given, and in the table following, the proportion of insane 


to population. 
The number of insane persons in institutions in Australia at the end of each of the 


years 1914-1918 was as follows :— 
INSANE PERSONS IN THE COMMONWEALTH, 1914 TO 1918. 


| | 
State. 1914. | 1915. 1916. | 1917. 1918. 
New South Wales aeouket 6,906 7,063 | 7,240 | 7,340 | 7,581 
Victoria. . 66 ae 5,729 a, 167 aM 5,793 | 5,833. | 5.915 
Queensland O16 ae 2,448 2,441 Pe Join || 2,590 2,623 
South Australia .. el 1,080 | 1,137 1,158 | 1,176 Isis 
Western Australia ae 981 1,009 1,045 1,066 1,123 
Tasmania be we 537 522 | 545 570 575 
| 
Commonwealth eee ld OSL 17,939 | 18,298 | 18,575 18,970 
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For the period embraced in the tables Victoria shews the highest rate of insanity, 
roughly 1 in 250 persons. It is stated that this is chiefly owing to the proportionately 
greater number of old persons in that State. On the other hand, in South Australia 
a considerably lower insanity rate has prevailed, averaging about 1 in 380, Tasmania 
following closely with an average of about 1 in 370. 


PROPORTION OF INSANE PER 1,000 OF THE POPULATION, 1914 TO 1918. 
(COMMONWEALTH. ) 


State. 1914. 1915. 1916 1917. 1918. 

New South Wales 3.71 3.78 3.92 3.88 3.92 
Victoria. . 2% 4.00 4.04 4.15 4.13 4.13 
Queensland 3.62 3.55 3.70 3.83 3.78 
South Australia 2.42 2.58 2.67 2.70 2.59 
Western Australia 3.04 PRIS: 3.38 3.44 3.58 
Tasmania 2.67 2.62 2.72 2.80 2.15 
Commonwealth 3.58 3.62 sai 3.76 3.78 


Consequent upon the development of a more rational attitude towards the treatment 
of mental cases, a greater willingness is being shewn to submit afflicted persons to 
treatment at an earlier stage than formerly. Hence an increase in the number of 
recorded cases does not necessarily imply an actual increase in insanity. It is important 
to bear this in mind, because the small progressive increase in the numbers in the 
first of the immediately preceding tables is probably to be attributed largely, if not 
solely, to this circumstance. 

The leading features in regard to institutions for the care of the insane are given 
below for 1918 :— , 


HOSPITALS FOR THE INSANE.—NUMBER, STAFFS, ACCOMMODATION, 1918. 
(COMMONWEALTH. ) 


Particulars. N.S. W. Vie(a) Q’land. 8S. Aust. W. Aust.. Tas.  C’wealth. 


Number of Institutions— 


Government 3 ee 9 | 9 3 1} 2 i 25 
Private .. ae oe 3 (b) 5 1 (b) 9 
Total 12 14 3 1 | 8 1 34 
—| me eis - — = |—— 
Medical Stad— i | | 
Males 5 os ee 0 | 20 7 | 2 3 2 | 6 
Females AS ae 1 | 1 | ne 
| 
| er | re ‘ 
Total 21 | 20 | 8 2 3 2 56 
_ - = = | 
Nursing Staff and Attendants— | 
ales a ‘s ox 612 557 | 233 91 127 8 
Females 499 533 185 61 56 64 | 1'398 
Total 44 eel aaa: 1,090 418 152 183 150 3,104 
Sls apy ne a | 
umber of dormitories (ce) 353 1,427 584 
pale ’ 41 
Geuanity le ag feet 3,582,976 (3,727,818 |1,883,342 ff} 699,664 807,447 y) 
is os .. eds aed , 5,186 2,641 1,222 1,161 668 | 17,176 
ubic feet 
c feet to each bed de) 1,000 | § 719 713 (f) 603 1,343 (f) 


(a) Exclusive of Receiving House, Royal Park, and of the Receiving W 

¢ 7 ards at B 

oe " f Pace oa cd bth Dagan houses ep rs € in which there ey pe Ng tip 
Sige x y asylums are not available. it: 

(d) Ordinary dormitory. (e) Hospital dormitory. (f) Information not i Pheri ae again stipes 


Wane We seeds, © 
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HOSPITALS FOR THE INSANE.—PATIENTS TREATED, 1918. 


: | | =] 7 
Particulars. | N.S.W. | Vic. (a) Q’land. | 8. Aust. |W. Aust. Tas. |C*wealth 
| | } | 
— | =I ————— 
Admissions and re-admissions during | | 
_— | 
Mice an oe on 820 | 346 | 263 | 145 123 38 | 735 
Females. ee = 633| 416| 176| 101 86 HN a 
| | ? 
Total ae ae | 1,458 762 | 439 | 246 209 78 | 3,192 
PE ea eat ae he a | 
ales a ts 5m 296 | 5 . 
Females a ate oe ae e | os | = 50 iB oe 
Total - S| 687 | 166 204 | 76 34 | 27) 1,038 
— — | | — 
Heteyes and unrelieved— | | 
ales = | 
se . o- | 74 65 19 38 10 7 213 
Females 45 a ant 51 | 70 | 6 | 23 7 3 16 
Total - sow | = sb jl) ay 25 61 17 10 373 
Absconders not retaken— | te j 
Males i= sig a 4 | 
Females , oh oo | 1 || © co) 4 12 
cae eae la ai 
Total a 2a 4 +h | | 1 | 7 ae | 12 
Deaths— j ar NE aa OG kaos = 
Males ste BS Ss | 5 56 
Females - Ee a Pa | 2y8 | ee Ue ee rE; eee 
2 | | DS | 4 527 
Total . -- | 551{ 3890] 177] 181 98 36| 1,883 
a al. atl [es | 
(eee = = 
Number of patients on books at end | 
uc year— | | | 
arenicilid on a -- | 4,394] 2,889 | 1,676 640 788 277 | 10,664 
as Se -- | 8,187 | 3,026 | 947 | 513 335 298 | 8,306 
He 2 
Total | ere Bait | 4.15% | 
ais 7° | 7,081 5,915 | 2,623] 1,158 1,123 575 | 18,970 
| | | | | 
E : 2 = 
shied ds daily number resident— | 
ales ae ee an | 2 
ae ee Se Ne boo | ees | ee teen 
| 
| ; a liiee | ae) 
| | 
Total Af .. | 7,060 | 5,189 | 2,687] 1,162; 1,090 569 | 17,707 
ie |_ : : _— 
Number Of patients on books at end | 
A e year per 1,000 of population— | | | | 
ales aie Ac meee, 6p: 4,22 4.75 || soak 4.88 2.63 4.31 
Females re ee eealeoezd, |W 2206 Pre, |) eagle 2.20 2.88 3.25 
Persons x Be Be ly eee 4.13 3.78 | 2.59 3.58 2.75 3.77 
Average number of patients resident | 
in hospitals sos br peas per 1,000 | 
of mean population— | 
Males OB oe a 4.41 | 3.87 4.80 86 L6 /Nefehh Pag a) 4.16 
Females be a oe |) 2,98 | 3.47 2.82 2.19 2.13 | 2.83 2.97 
Persons fe = vs 3.69 | 3.66 3.83 2.64 3.50 2.79. || 3.56 


(a) Exclusive of inmates of the Receiving House, Royal Park, and of Receiving Wards attached to 
the hospitals at Bendigo and Geelong, and of five private licensed houses. 

In some of the States it is the practice to allow persons well advanced towards 
recovery to leave the institutions and reside with their relatives or friends, but they are 
nevertheless under supervision of the asylum authorities and are kept on the books. 
The figures for admission, etc., include absconders captured and readmitted. Very 


few escapees succeed in avoiding capture. 
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The revenue of Government asylums is small in comparison with their cost, and 
consists chiefly of patients’ fees. The proportion of expenditure borne by the State 
amounts to about 87 per cent. 


HOSPITALS FOR THE INSANE (GOVERNMENT ONLY), REVENUE AND 
EXPENDITURE, 1918. 


Particulars. N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. W, Aust. Tasmania. C’ wealth. 


Revenue (exclusive of Govern- 
ment Grants)— 


: ; ‘ on 68s 35 37 5 5,367 ),301 
Fees of patients. . 4 50,409 26,663 10,935 10,137 5,790 5,367 109, O1 
Other be ls as 2,804 9,112 1,544 697 1,550 1,046 16,753 
Total ae <a 53,213 35,775 12,479 10,834 7,340 6,413 126,054 

expenditure — . eas 
Salaries Wea Re 182,799 121,567 75,563 19,497 32,867 15,853 448,146 
Maintenance ay ar 170,299 139,277 64,767 30,845 30,191 24.227 $59,606 
Buildings os are 12,633 és 824 3,114 1,848 18,419 
Other .. ke ie 19,667 4,331 614 511 ns 145 25,268 
Total oy .. | 372,765 | 277,808 | 140,944 51,677 66,172 42,073 951,459 


(i) New South Wales. The latest return available shews that the average length 
of residence in the hospitals of persons who died was 4 years 8 months for males and 
5 years 9 months for females; and that of persons who were discharged was 1 year 
2 months for males and 1 year 7 months for females. 

There are also two State reception houses, where suspected persons are confined for 
observation, being subsequently either discharged or transferred to lunatic asylums. In 
two of the gaols observation wards have been instituted, with similar functions. 


(ii) Victoria. The average residence in the hospitals of those who died was 8 years 
3 months for males and 12 years 11 months for females ; that of those discharged, | year 
3 months for males and 1 year 9 months for females. 

There are lunacy wards in two of the general hospitals ; also a State receiving house 
where persons are placed for observation, and subsequently discharged or transferred to 
asylums. 


(iii) Queensland. The average residence in the institutions of those who died was 
7 years 9 months for males and 8 years for females ; and of those who were discharged, 
19 months for both males and females. ; 

There are also three reception houses for insane, which act as depots to which patients 
are sent with a view to determining whether their mental illness is of a merely temporary 
character, easily relieved, or is of such a nature as to need further treatment at the 
State asylums. 


(iv) South Australia. The average residence of those who died was 6 years and 
8 months for males and 9 years 3 months for females ; of those discharged, 9 months for 
males and 2 years for females. 


(v) Western Australia. The period of residence of those who died during the year 
averaged 5 years 7 months for males and 3 years 5 months for females; of those who 
were discharged, 3 years for males and 1 year 3 months for females. 


(vi) Tasmania. The period of residence of those who died was 12 years 9 months 
for males and 4 years 3 months for females ; that of those discharged, 1 year 5 months 
for males and 10 months for females, 


(vii) Causes of Insanity. The proportion of causes of insanity to the total of 
ascertained causes in Australia in the five years 1914-18 shews that hereditary 
influences have been the chief factor, more than one-fifth of the total ascertained causes 
coming under this head. Domestic troubles, adverse circumstances, &c., have also been 


a fruitful source. Cases due to intemperance in drink range from one in eight to one in 
ten. 
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PROPORTION OF ASCERTAINED CAUSES, ETC., OF INSANITY, COMMONWEALTH, 
1914 TO 1918. 


Canses, Previous History, etc. 1914. 1915. 1916. 1917. | 1918 
ay = | 
f Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent R o 
Domestic trouble, adverse circum- ub sy pegs 
stances, mental anxiety a 10.1 10.6 9.6 Oni 6959 
Intemperance in drink.. 8 12.9 11.6 ORS 10.5 10.2 
Hereditary influence, ascertained ; | 
congenital defect, ascertained. . 16.6 22.9 224 21.8 Papen | 


Pregnancy, lactation, parturition 
and puerperal state, uterine 
and ovarian disorders, puberty, | 


change of life “ ic 4.9 Tol 5.1 6.0 4.9 
Previous attacks = oe el O38 13.0 14.9 14.1 14.6 
Accident, including sunstroke .. 2.2 Le 1S ey 1.5 
Old age a a ag 8.4 8.2 10.0 9.8 | 9:4 
Other causes ascertained ss 34.1 24.9 25.9 QO ied! 

All ascertained causes .. 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 


7. Treatment of Inebriates.—The treatment of inebriates is referred to in the section 
dealing with Public Justice hereinbefore. (See page 881.) 


8. Protection of Aborigines.—For the protection of the aboriginal Australian race 
there are institutions, under the supervision of Aborigines Boards, where the blacks are 
housed and encouraged to work, the children receiving elementary education. The 
work is usually carried on at mission stations, but many of the natives are nomadic in 
habit of life, and receive food and clothing when they call, whilst others but rarely come 
under the notice of the Boards. The native race is extinct in Tasmania. The estimated 
average annual expenditure on maintenance, &c., for the last five years was—New South 
Wales, £23,000; Victoria, £4,000; Queensland, £21,000; South Australia, £20,000 ; 
Western Australia, £25,500; Northern Territory, £3,000; total for Commonwealth, 
£96,500. In New South Wales the average number receiving monthly aid in 1918 was 
2,123, of whom 910 were adults; in Victoria there were 307 under the care of the 
Aborigines Protection Board on the 30th June, 1918 ; in Queensland, at the end of 1918, 
there were 2,863 aborigines at the-mission stations ; in South Australia, there were 739 
inmates at mission stations, while in Western Australia the aborigines and half-castes 
in the native institutions numbered 450. At the mission stations in the Northern 
Territory about 300 were in residence, but casual assistance and medical attendance 
are given to large numbers of natives every year. 


9. Royal Life Saving Society.—In each of the State capitals, “centres » of the Royal 
Life Saving Society have been established. Life preservation is the object of the Society, 
and its immediate objects are (a) educative and (b) remedial. By stimulating the 
acquirement of the art of swimming in schools, colleges, clubs, etc., it is desired to bring 
about a widespread and thorough knowledge of natation and life-saving ; while life-belts 
reels, lines, and other first-aid appliances are provided on ocean beaches and at places 
where they are likely to be in demand. Upwards of 3,000 certificates of proficiency in 
various grades are annually issued after examination. 


10. Royal Humane Society——The Royal Humane Society of Australasia has for its 
objects (a) to grant awards for skill, promptness, and perseverance in life saving ; (b) to 
provide assistance in cases of danger and apparent death ; (c) to restore the apparently 
drowned : (d) to collect and circulate the latest information regarding approved methods 
and apparatus for life saving. Awards of medals and certificates are made numbering 
nearly 100 annually. Upwards of 350 lifebuoys have been provided at various places 
on the coasts, rivers, lakes, and reservoirs in the various States. Swimming is 
encouraged amongst school children, and awards are made for proficiency. 
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1l. Other Charitable Institutions—Owing to variety of name and function of other 
charitable institutions it has been found impracticable to give detailed results. The aid 
given in kind—food, clothing, tools of trade, ete.—is considerable, whilst the shelter and 
treatment afforded range from a bed for a night for casual callers in establishments 
ministering minor charity, to indoor treatment over long periods in those that exist for 
the relief of the aged and infirm. ‘he institutions not so particularised include asylums 
for the deaf, dumb, and blind, maternity institutions and infant homes, homes for the 
destitute and aged poor, industrial colonies, night shelters, créches, homes of hope, rescue 
homes, free kindergarten and ragged schools, auxiliary medical charities, free dispensaries, 
benevolent societies and nursing systems, ambulance and health societies, boys’ brigades, 
humane and animals’ protection societies, prisoners’ aid associations, shipwreck relief 
societies, bush fires and mining accident relief funds, ete. 


12. State Expenditure on Charities.—The table. below gives the amount expended 
by Government on charities in each of the last five years, the figures for the various 
States being compiled, as far as possible, on the same basis :— 


STATE EXPENDITURE ON CHARITIES, 1913 TO 1918. 


State or Territory. 1914. 1915. 1916. 1917, | « 1916. 
oS £ 2 = £ 

New South Wales ae 711,453 779,303 76,767 863,713 962,901 
Victoria.. 2 ae 485,018 541,668 525,682 | 543,225 541,817 
Queensland Se be 321,597 307,899 324,143 372,342 417,743 
South Australia .. a 129,281 167,272 162,849 191,748 166,250 
Western Australia a 222,417 228,064 247,589 178,477 249,361 
Tasmania ms 45 70,387 78,092 79,494 | 88,445 95,867 
Northern Territory oe 5,301 4,864 5,649 | 4,488 © 4,156 

Commonwealth .- | 1,945,454 | 2,107,162 | 2,222,173 | 2,242,438 | 2,438,095 


13. Total Charitable Expenditure.—The expenditure in the Commonwealth in 
money on hospitals, charities, and all forms of relief publicly given, comprising the 
amounts furnished by Government and those raised by public subscription, etc., but 
excluding old-age pensions, exceeds £4,000,000 annually. 


—— = 
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SCHEME OF PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT. 


SECTION XXV. 


GENERAL GOVERNMENT. 


§ 1. Scheme of Parliamentary Government. 


1. General.—The legislative power of the Commonwealth is vested in the Federal 
Parliament, which consists of the Sovereign, the Senate, and the House of Representatives. 
The Sovereign is represented throughout the Commonwealth by the Governor-General, 
who, subject to the Constitution of the Commonwealth, has such powers and functions 
as the Sovereign is pleased to assign to him. In each State there is a State Governor, 
who is the representative of the Sovereign for the State, and who exercises such powers 
within the State as are conferred upon him by the Letters Patent which constitute his 
office, and by the instructions, which inform him in detail of the manner in which his 
duties are to be fulfilled. The Legislature in each State is also bi-cameral, and consists 
of (a) a Legislative Council and (b) a Legislative Assembly, or House of Assembly, the 
legislative powers of these chambers being delimited by the Commonwealth and the 
State Constitutions. The latter chamber, which is the larger, is always elective; the 
qualification for the franchise varies in character. The former chamber is, in the case of 
New South Wales and Queensland, nominated by the Governor-in-Council, but in the 
other States it is elective, the constituencies being differently arranged and some property 
qualification for the electorate being required. In the Federal Parliament, however, the 
qualifications for the franchise are identical for both Houses. A brief account of the 
constitutional history of each of the States was given in previous issues of this book 
(see especially Year Book No. 4, pp. 27 to 32). 


2, Number of Members of the Legislatures.—The following table shews the number 
of members in each of the legislative chambers in the Commonwealth and in each State 


at Ist August, 1920 :— 


MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT OF AUSTRALIA, 1920. 


Members in— C’ wealth. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust.| Tas. Total. 
Upper House oe 36 68 34 64 | 20 30 18 270 
Lower House aa 75 90 65 72 46 50 30 428 

* | 
Total .. File Vipetioss (09 |) 136.2)) 684 1\ 80.4, 48.12.6098 


The use of the expressions “ Upper House” and “‘ Lower House ” in the above 
statement, though not justified constitutionally, is convenient, inasmuch as the legislative 
chambers are known by different names in the Commonwealth and in some of the 


States. 
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In the Commonwealth Parliament the Upper House is known as the Senate, and 
in the State Parliaments as the Legislative Council. The Lower House is known as 
follows :—In the Commonwealth Parliament as the House of Representatives, in the 
State Parliaments of New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, and Western Australia 
as the Legislative Assembly, and in the State Parliaments of South Australia and 
Tasmania as the House of Assembly. 


3. The Cabinet and Executive Government.—The Sections of the Commonwealth 
Constitution Act dealing with the Executive Government will be found on page 24 
hereinbefore. In both the Commonwealth and the State Legislatures the forms of 
government have been founded on their prototype, the Imperial Government, and the 
relations established between the Ministry and the representatives of the people are in 
accordance with those prevailing in Great Britain. The executive powers in the 
Commonwealth and in the State Governments are vested in the Governor-in-Council. 
The Executive Council in the Commonwealth and in the majority of the States is practically 
co-extensive with a group of departmental chiefs, who are usually spoken of as the 
Cabinet, and who change with the rise and fall of party majorities. In the Commonwealth 
Government, however, as well as in the States of Victoria and Tasmania, the Cabinet 
on leaving office remain members of the Executive Council, though they no longer attend 
its meetings, and it is in fact an essential feature of the Cabinet system of Government 
that they should not do so, except to assist the Governor in transacting purely formal 
business, or to advise on non-political questions. 


(i) The Executive Council. This body is composed of the Governor and the 
Ministers of State holding office for the time being. The latter are sworn both as 
Executive Councillors and as Ministers controlling the different administrative 
departments. It should be observed that all persons living who have held Ministerial 
office under former Governments are also technically members of the Executive Council, 
and are thus liable to be specially summoned for attendance at meetings of that body. 
The meetings are official in character; they are presided over by the Governor-General 
(or Governor) and are attended by the clerk, who keeps a formal record of the proceedings. 
At these meetings the decisions of the Cabinet are put into official form and made effective. 
appointments are confirmed, resignations accepted, proceedings ordered, and notices 
and regulations published. 


The official members of the Executive Council in August, 1920, have been previously 
specified (see page 37). In addition, all living members of past Ministries (see following 
pages) are technically liable to be officially summoned to attend meetings of the Executive 
Council. 


Particulars of previous Commonwealth Ministries are given on pages 33 to 36 
hereinbefore. 


(ii) The Cabinet. ‘The meetings of this body are private and deliberative. No one 
is admitted but the actual Ministry of the day, no records of the meetings transpire, and 
no official notice is taken of the proceedings. The members of the Cabinet, being the 
leaders of the party in power in Parliament, control the bent of legislation, and must 
retain the confidence of the people and also of the Governor-General (or Governor), to 
whom they act as an advising body. They also in effeet wield, by virtue of their seats 
on the Executive Council, the whole executive force of the community. In summoning, 
proroguing, or dissolving Parliament, the Governor-General (or Governor) is usually 
guided by the advice tendered him by the Cabinet, though legally in no way bound to 
accept such advice. The following statement gives the names of the Ministers of State 


for the Commonwealth who have held office since the inauguration of the Commonwealth 
Government :— 


STN \ RES 
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MINISTERS OF STATE FOR THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA FROM 
Ist JANUARY, 1901, to AUGUST, 1920. 


HOME AND TERRITORIES. 


(Previous to 14/11/16 known as External Affairs). TRADE AND CUSTOMS. 
Name. | From— To— || Name. | From— Moe 

Rt. Hon. E. BARTON, P.C., Rt. Hon. C. C KINGSTON | 

KIC: (a) (6) Se e/a Ol 23/9/08: ee PiC.. Ki Clan a | 1/1/01 | 24/7/03 
Hon. A. DEAKIN (a) c= 23/9/03 26/4/04 || Hon. Sir W. J. LYNE | ‘ 
Hon. W. M. HUGHES (f) .. 26/4/04 17/8/04 || K.CM.G. .. es 7/8/03 26/4/04 
Rt. Hon. G. H. REID, P.C., | Hon. A. FISHER (h) .. | 26/4/04 | 17/8/04 

KG. (a)\(g).. « Re 17/8/04 4/7/05 || Hon. A. MOLHAN .. | 17/8/04 | 4/7/05 
Hon. A. DEAKIN (a) Ba 4/7/05 |.12/11/08 || Hon. Sir W. J. Lyne, 
Hon. I. L. BATCHELOR .. 12/11/08 | 2/6/09,||) K.C.M.G... a 4/7/05 | 29/7/07 
Hon. L. E. GROOM te 2/6/09 | 29/4/10 || Hon. A. CHAPMAN ie 29/7/07 | 12/11/08 
Hon. E. L. BATOHELOR .. 29/4/10 | f 8/10/11 || Hon. F. G. Tupor .. | 12/11/08 | 2/6/09 
Hon. J. THOMAS .. | 14/10/11 | 24/6/13 || Hon. Sir R. W. Bzst, | 
Hon. P. McM. GLYNN, K.C. | 24/6/13 | 17/9/14 || K.CM.G. .. a 2/6/09 | 29/4/10 
Hon. J. A. ARTHUR Ne 17/9/14 | f 9/12/14 | Hon. F. G. Tupor ei 29/4/10 | 24/6/13 
Hon. HuGH MAHON .. | 14/12/14 | 14/11/16 || Hon. L. E. Groom as 24/6/13 | 17/9/14 
Hon. F. W. BAMFORD... | 14/11/16 17/2/17 || Hon. F. G. TUDOR .. | 17/9/14 | 14/9/16 
Hon. P. McM. GuyNy, K.C. 17/2/17 | 3/2/20 | Rt. Hon. W. M. Huauus, | | 
Hon. 4. PoYNTON .. | 4/2/20 (e) P.C 29/9/16 | 14/11/16 


Hon. W. 0. ARCHIBALD .. | 14/11/16 | 17/2/17 
Hon. J. A. JENSEN | 17/2/17 | 13/12/18 


Hon. W.A. WATT (n) .. | 13/12/18 | 17/1/19 
Sh Ae ¢ ___|| Hon. W.M. Greene... | 17/1/19 | (e) 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL. TREASURER. 
Name. From— To— Name. From— To— 
Hon. A. DEAKIN ae 1/1/01 23/9/03 | Rt. Hon. Sir. G. TURNER, 
Hon. J. G. DRAKE .. . 23/9/03 | 26/4/04 || P.C., K.C.M.G. .. | 1/1/01 , 26/4/04 
)Hon. H. B. Hiaatns, K.C. 26/4/04 17/8/04 | Hon. J. C. WATSON (a) .. | 26/4/04 | 17/8/04 
Hon. Sir J. H. SYMON, Rt. Hon. Sir G. TURNER, | | 
K.C.M.G., K.C. ve 17/8/04 | 4/7/05 PC), K.CM.G: nla /S)/.04a) 4/7/05 
Hon. I. A. ISAACS ah | 4/7/05 | 11/10/06 || Rt. Hon. Sir J. FORREST, 
Hon. L. E. GRooM .. | 11/10/06 | 12/11/08 P.C., G.C.M.G. (2) .. | 4/7/05 | 29/7/07 
Hon. W. M. Huaues (k) .. | 12/11/08 | 2/6/09 | Hon. Sir W. J. LYNZ, | | 
Hon. P. M. GLYNN .. | 2/6/09 | 29/4/10 KC MIG; eles .. | 29/7/07 | 12/11/08 
Hon. W. M. HuGHES (k) .. | 29/4/10 | 24/6/13 |, Hon. A. FISHER (a) (h) .. | 12/11/08 | 2/6/09 
Hon. W. H. IRVINE, K.C.(4) 24/6/13 17/9/14 | Rt. Hon. Sir J. FORREST, | | 
Hon. W. M. HuGHES (a) (k) | 17/9/14 (e) P.C.,, G.C.M.G. (3) .. | 2/6/09 | 29/4/10 


Rt. Hon. A. FISHER, P.C.(a)| 29/4/10 | 24/6/13 

Rt. Hon. Sir J. FORREST, | | 

P.C., G.C.M.G. (l) .. | 24/6/13 | 17/9/14 

Rt. Hon. A. FISHER, P.C.(a)| 17/9/14 | 27/10/15 

| Hon. W. G. Hieas | 27/10/15 | 27/10/16 

Hon. A. POYNTON .. | 24/11/16 | 17/2/17 
Rt. Hon. Sir J. FORREST, | 

P.C., G.C.M.G. (1) | 17/2/17 | 27/3/18 


| Hon. W. A. WATT (n) .. | 27/3/18 | 15/6/20 
Rt. Hon. Sir JOSEPH COOK, | | 
; ; P.C., G.C.M.G. ae | 28/7/20 (e) 
WORKS AND RAILWAYS. ee ae 
(Previous to 14/11/16 known as Home Affairs). DEFENCE. 
Name. From— To— Name. From— To— 


Hon. Sir W. J. LYNE,| 1/1/01| 7/8/03 || Han. Sir J. BR. Dicxsoy, 


K.C.M.G. ae a K.CM.G.  <. Ae 1/1/01 | f 10/1/01 
Rt. Hon. Sir J. FORREST, | Rt. Hon. Sir J. FORREST, | 

P.C., G.C.M.G. (1) es 7/8/03 | 26/4/04 || _ P.C., G.C.M.G. (1) te 17/1/01 | —-_ 7/8/03 
Hon. E. L. BATCHELOR .. | 26/4/04 17/8/04 || Hon. J. G. DRAKE .. | 7/8/08 | 23/9/03 
Hon. D. THOMSON .. | 17/8/04 4/7/05 | Hon. A. CHAPMAN ab 23/9/03 | 26/4/04 
Hon. L. E. GRooM .. | 4/7/05 | 11/10/06 || Hon. A. DAWSON .. | 26/4/04 | 17/8/04 
Hon. T. T. Ewina (c) .. | 11/10/06 | 23/1/07 || Hon. J. W. McCay (m) .. 17/8/04 | 4/7/05 
Hon. J. H. KEATING .. | 23/1/07 | 12/11/08 || Hon. T. PLAYFORD f 4/7/05 | 23/1/07 
Hon. H. MAHON .. | 12/11/08 | 2/6/09 || Hon. Sir T. T. EWwIne, | 
Hon. G. W. FULLER .. | 2/6/09 | 29/4/10 || K.C.M.G._.. sa | BAW G | 12/11/08 
Hon. K. O’MALLEY ae 29/4/10 | 24/6/13 || Hon. G. F. PEARCE .. | 12/11/08 | 2/6/09 
Hon. JOSEPH CooK (a) (i).. | 24/6/13 | 17/9/14 |, Hon. J. Cook (i) .. | 2/6/09 | 29/4/10 
Hon. W. O. ARCHIBALD .. | 17/9/14 | 27/10/15 | Hon. G. F. PEAROB .. | 29/4/10 | 24/6/13 
Hon. K. O’MALLEY .. | 27/10/15 | 14/11/16 || Hon. E. D. MILLEN .. | 24/6/13 17/9/14 
Hon. P. J. LYNCH .. | 14/11/16 | 17/2/17 || Hon. G. F. PEARCE .. | 17/9/14 | (e) 
Hon. W. A. WaTT (n) .. | 17/2/17 | 27/3/18 | 

(¢) I 


Hon. L. E. GRooM t, | 27/3/18 


(a) Prime Minister. (b) Afterwards the Rt. Hon. Sir E. Barton, P.C., G.C.M.G., etc. (c) Afterwards 
the Hon. Sir T. T. Ewing, K.C.M.G. (d) Afterwards the Hon. Sir N. E. Lewis, K.C.M.G. (e) Still in 
office. (f) Died while holding office. (g) Afterwards the Rt. Hon. Sir G. H. Reid, P.C., 
G.C.M.G. (hk) Afterwards the Rt. Hon. A. Fisher, P.C._ (i) Afterwards the Rt. Hon. Sir J. Cook, P.C., 
G.C.M.G. (j) Afterwards the Hon. Sir W. H. Irvine, K.C.M.G., K.C. (k) Afterwards the Rt. Hon. W. 
M. Hughes, P.C. () Afterwards Lord Forrest of Bunbury. (m) Afterwards the Hon. Sir J. W. McCay, 
K.O.M.G. (n) Afterwards the Rt. Hon. W. A. Watt, P.C. 
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MINISTERS OF STATE FOR THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA FROM 
lst JANUARY, 1901, TO AUGUST, 1920—continued. 


POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 


Name. From— 
| 
oa a | 
Kt. Hon. Sir JOHN FORREST, 

P.C., G.C.M.G. (1) 1/1/01 
Hon. J. G. DRAKE .. | 5/2/01 
Hons Sirs sO, Fae, 

K.C.M.G. 5 5 7/8/03 
Hon. H. MAHON 26/4/04 | 
Hon. 8. SMITH 17/8/04 
Hon, A, CHAPMAN ia 4/7/05 
Hon. S. MAUGER . | 29/7/07 | 
Hon. J. THOMAS 12/11/08 | 
Hon. Sir J. QuICK 2/6/09 
Hon. J. THOMAS 29/4/10 | 
Hon. C. E. FRAZER 14/10/11 
Hon. AGAR WYNNE 24/6/13 | 
Hon. W. G. SPENCE 17/9/14 | 
Hon. W. WEBSTER 27/10/15 | 
Hon, G. H. WISE 4/2/20 

THE NAVY. 

Name. | From— 
Hon. J. A. JENSEN 12/7/15 | 
Rt. Hon. J. Coox, P.C. (i) 17/2/17 
Hon. W. H. LAIRD SMITH 28/7/20 

Name. From— 
Hon. N. E. Lewis (d) : 1/1/01 
Hon. Sir P. O. FysuH, 

K.C.M.G. ; 23/4/01 
Hon. J. H. KBATING 5/7/05 
Hon. 8. MAUGER 11/10/06 
Hon. J. H. Cook . | 28/1/08 
Hon. J, HUTCHISON 12/11/08 | 
Hon. A. DEAKIN (a) -- | 2/6/00 | 
Col. Hon. J. F. G@. Foxton, | 

C.M.G. - | (2/6/09 
Hon, E. FINDLEY 29/4/10 
Hon. C. EB. FRAZER 29/4/10 
Hon. E. A. ROBERTS 23/10/11 | 
Hon. J. 8S. CLEMONS 24/6/13 | 


(ili) Constitution of Ministries. The subjoined table shews the constitution of the 


To— 


17/1/01 
7/8/03 


26/4/04 
17/8/04 
4/7/05 
29/7/07 
12/11/08 


To— 


17/2/17 
28/7/20 
aba 


WITHOUT 


To— 


23/4/01 


7/8/03 
11/10/06 
29/7/07 
12/11/08 
2/6/09 
29/4/10 


29/4/10 
24/6/13 
14/10/11 
24/6/13 
17/9/14 


VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 


Name. From— To— 
Hon. R. E. O'CONNOR, 
K.C. Je 1/1/01 23/9/03 
| Hon. T. PLAYFORD 23/9/03 26/4/04 
Hon. G. MCGREGOR 26/4/04 17/8/04 
| Hon. J. G. DRAKE .. | 17/8/04 | 4/7/05 
| Hon. T. T. EWING (c) | 4/7/05 11/10/06 
| Hon. J. H. KEATING . | 11/10/06 | 19/2/07 
| Hon, Sir R. W. = 
i K.CMLG.- 19/2/07 | 12/11/08 
Hon. G. MCGREGOR 12/11/08 2/6/09 
Hon. E. D. MILLEN 2/6/09 29/4/10 
Hon. G. MCGREGOR 29/4/10 24/6/13 
Hon. J. H. McCoun 24/6/13 17/9/14 
Hon. A. GARDINER 17/9/14 | 27/11/16 
Hon. W. G. SPENCE 27/11/16 17/2/17 
Hon. E. D. MILLEN 17/2/17 | 16/11/17 
Hon. L. E. GRoom 16/11/17 | 27/3/18 
Hon. E. J. RUSSELL | 27/3/18 | (e) 
i 
REPATRIATION. 
Name. From— To— 
Hon. E. D. MILLEN 28/9/17 (e) 
PORTFOLIO. 
Name. From— To— 
Hon. W. H. KELLY 24/6/13 | 17/9/14 
Hon. H. MAHON 17/9/14 | 14/12/14 
Hon. J. A. JENSEN 17/9/14 12/7/15 
Hon. E. J. RUSSELL ; 17/9/14 | 27/3/18 
Hon. W. H. Larrp SmitH | 14/11/16 | 17/2/17 
Hon. L. EB. Groom 17/2/17 | 16/11/17 
Hon. A. PoYNTON . | 26/3/18 | 4/2/20 
Hon. G. H. WISE . | 26/3/18 4/2/20 
Hon. W.M. GREENE .. | 26/3/18 | 17/1/19 
Hon. R. B. ORCHARD .. | 26/3/18 31/1/19 
Hon, Sir G. de L. Ryrre, | | 
K.C.M.G., C.B. 4/2/20 | (e) 
Hon. W. ae LAIRD SMITH 4/2/20 28/7/20 
Hon, A. 8. RopG@ERS 28/7/20 (e) 


See notes on previous page. 


Ministries in the Commonwealth and the State Governments at Ist August, 1920 :— 


Ministers with Seats in— 


The Upper House .. 
The Lower House .. 


Total 


CONSTITUTION OF MINISTRIES, 1920. 


C'’wealth. 


| N.S.W. | Vict. | Q'land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust.) Tas. | Total 
fh 4 ] 2 2 | 2 16 
3 r war, 8 4 6 5 | 61 
on | NS abe ee | 
12 HR i 9 | 6 8 | 7 | 67 
| 


as 


aa age 
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The names of the members of the Ministries in each State in August, 1920, are shewn 


in the following statement :— 


MEMBERS OF STATE GOVERNMENT MINISTRIES, 1920. 


NEW SOUTH WALES.—MINISTRY. 


Premier— 


Hon. JOHN STOREY. 


Colonial Secretary and 
Housing— 


Minister for 


Hon. James Doo.vey. 

Minister for Agriculture— 
Hon. W. F. Dunn. 

Attorney-General and Minister of Justice— 
Hon. E. A. McTiernan. 


Secretary for Public Works and Minister for | 


Railways— 
Hon. J. EStEt. 
Secretary for Mines and Minister for Labour 
and Industry— 
Hon. G. Cann. 


Minister for Public Instruction and Local 
Government— 


| Hon. T. D. Murog. 


| Secretary for Lands and 
Forests— 


Minister for 


| Hon. P. F. Loves. 
Treasurer— 
Hon. J. T. Lane. 
Minister for Public Health and Motherhood— 
Hon. J. J. G. MoGirr. 
Assistant Minister for Justice— 
Hon, W. J. McKeE tt. 
Solicitor-General— 
Hon. BR. Sprouse, M.L.C. 
Vice-President of the Executive Council— 
Hon. E. J. Kavanacu, M.L.C. 


VICTORIA.—MINISTRY. 


Premier and Commissioner of Crown Lands 
and Survey— 
Hon. H. 8. W. Lawson. 


Chief Secretary, Minister of Labour, and 
Minister of Public Health— 


Masor THE Hon. M. Barrp. 
Treasurer— 
Hon. W. M. McPHe=rson. 
Attorney-General and Solicitor-General— 
Hon. A. Ropryson, M.L.C. 
Minister of Public Instruction and Forests— 
Hon. W. Hurcuinson. 


Commissioner of Public Works and Minister 
of Water Supply— 
Hon. F. G. Cuarke, M.L.C, 
Minister of Railways and Mines— 
Hon. 8. Barnes. 
| Minister of Agriculture— 
How. D. 8. Oman. 
Ministers without Portfolio— 


Hon. J. McWuagz, M.L.C. 
Hon. H. J. M. CampBeE tt. 
Hon. D. Mackinnon. 
Hon. A. Hicks, M.L.C. 


QUEENSLAND.—MINISTRY. 


Premier and Chief Secretary— 


Hon. E. G. THEODORE. 


Treasurer, Secretary for Public Works, and 


Attorney-General— 
Hon. J. A. FIHELLY. 
Home Secretary— 
Hon. W. McCormack. 
Secretary for Public Lands— 


Hon. J. H. Coyne. 
C.6644.— 28 


| Secretary for Railways— 
Hon. J. LARcOMBE. 

| Secretary for Public Instruction— 
Hon. J. HuxHam. 
| Secretary for Mines— 

Hon. A. J. Jonzs, M.L.C. 
Secretary for Agriculture and Stock— 

Hon. W. N. GILLIEs. 
Minister without Portfolio— 

Hon. J. Muay. 
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SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—MINISTRY. 
Premier and Attorney-General— Commissioner of Public Works and Minister 
of Railways and of Industry— 
Hon. W. HaGve. 
' Commissioner of Crown Lands and Immi- 


gration and Minister of Repatriation— 
Hon. G. Rircuie. Hox. GB 


Hon. H. N. BARWELL. 


Treasurer and Minister for Education— 


. LAFFER. 
Minister of Agriculture, Irrigation, and 
Mines— 


Hon. J. G. Broz, M.L.C. | Hon. T. Pascor, M.L.C. 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—MINISTRY. 


Premier, Colonial Treasurer, and Minister Attorney-General— 
a eed bind in sce begga Hoy. T. P. Draper, K.C., C.B.E. 
Hon. James Mirtcneiy, C.M.G. 


Chief Secretary and Minister of Marine— 


Colonial Secretary— 
Hon. F. T. Broun. 
Minister for Health, Education, and the 
North- W est— 

Hon. H. P. Conresatou, M.L.C. 
Minister for Mines, Railways, Industries, 
and Woods and Forests— Hon. F. E. S. Wiiimort. 

Hon. J. Scappan. Hon. C. F. Baxter, M.L.C. 


TASMANIA.—MINISTRY. 
Premier and Chief Secretary and Minister | Minister for Works— 


for Education— Hon. J. B. Hayes. 
Hon. W. H. Ler, Kt. 


Attorney-General and Minister for Rail- 


Minister for Works, Trading Concerns, and 
for Water Supply— 


Hon. W. J. GEORGE. 


Ministers without Portfolio— 


Minister for Lands— 
Hon. A. Han, C.M.G. 


ways 
Hon. W. B. Prorstrnc, C.M.G.,M.L.C: Ministers without Portfolio— 
Treasurer and Minister for Mines— Hon. T. Suretps, M.L.C. 
Hon. Sie N. E. Lewis, K.C.M.G. Hon. H. Hays. 


4. The Appointment of Ministers and of Executive Councillors.(a)—Although it is 
technically possible for the Governor to make and unmake cabinets at his pleasure, under 
all ordinary circumstances his apparent liberty in choosing his Executive Council is 
virtually restricted by the operation of constitutional machinery. When a Ministry is 
defeated in Parliament or at the polls, the procedure both in the Commonwealth and the 
State Parliaments generally, though not invariably, follows that prevailing in the 
Imperial Parliament. The customary procedure in connexion with the resignation or 
acceptance of oftice by a Ministry is described fully in previous issues of the Year Book. 
(See No. 6, page 942.) 


5. Enactments of the Parliament—In the Commonwealth, all laws are enacted in 
the name of the Sovereign, the Senate, and the House of Representatives. The subjects 
with respect to which the Commonwealth Parliament is empowered to make laws are 
enumerated in the Constitution Act (see pp. 21-24 hereinbefore). In the States, laws 
are enacted in the name of the Sovereign by and with the consent of the Legislative 
Council and Legislative Assembly or House of Assembly. The Governor-General or the 
State Governor acts as Viceroy as regards giving the Royal Assent to or vetoing Bills 
passed by the Legislatures, or reserving them for the special consideration of the Sovereign. 
In the States, the Councils and Assemblies are empowered generally, subject to the 
Commonwealth Constitution, to make laws in and for their respective States, in all cases 
whatsoever. Subject to certain limitations, they may alter, repeal, or vary their 
Constitution. Where a law of a State is inconsistent with a law of the Commonwealth 
the latter prevails, and the former is, to the extent of the inconsistency, invalid. 


(a) See Jenks’ “ Government of Victoria,’=pp. 269 et seq. 
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6. Powers and Functions of the Governor-General and of the Governors.—The 
Governor-General and the State Governors act under the authority of the Commissions 
by which they are appointed and the Letters Patent under the Great Seal of the United 
Kingdom, and according to instructions issued by the Colonial Office and passed under 
the Royal Sign Manual and Signet. 


The office of Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief of the Commonwealth 
was constituted by Letters Patent issued on the 29th October, 1900, in pursuance of the 
provisions of the Commonwealth Constitution Act (see page 15 hereinbefore). The powers 
and duties of the Governor-General were further defined by Royal instructions issued on 
the same date. The principal and most important of his functions, legislative as well 
as executive, are expressly conferred upon him by the terms of the Constitution itself. 
He is the custodian of the Great Seal of the Commonwealth, and has the appointment of 
political officers to administer Departments of State of the Commonwealth. 


His legislative functions are exercised with respect to proposed laws as finally passed 
by the Federal Houses of Parliament. Such Bills are presented to the Governor-General 
for his assent in the King’s name, on receiving which they become law throughout the 
Commonwealth. The Governor-General may, however, withhold his assent, or may 
reserve any Bill for the King’s pleasure. He may return to the House in which it 
originated any proposed law with suggested amendments. The King may disallow any 
law within one year from the date on which it was assented to by the Governor-General. 


The Governor-General’s executive functions are, under ordinary circumstances, 
exercised on the advice of his responsible Ministers. Various specific powers are vested 
in him by the Constitution ; he may summon or prorogue Parliament and may dissolve 
the House of Representatives. He is the Commander-in-Chief of the military and naval 
forces of the Commonwealth, and is invested by the Crown with the prerogative of mercy 
in cases of offences committed against the laws of the Commonwealth. 


The Governor-General is also invested with authority in certain matters of Imperial 
interest, such as the control of the naval and military forces of the Commonwealth ; the 
observance of the relations of foreign States to Great Britain, so far as they may be 
affected by the indirect relations of such States to the Commonwealth ; and the treatment 
of neutral and belligerent ships in Commonwealth waters in time of war. 


The Governor-General may not leave the Commonwealth without having first 
obtained leave from the Imperial Government, to whom alone he is responsible for his 
official acts. 

The powers and functions of the State Governors are, within their respective 
States, very similar to those exercised by the Governor-General for the Commonwealth, 
and are defined by the terms of their Commissions and by the Royal instructions 
accompanying the same. A State Governor is the official head of the State Legislature, 
and assents in the name of the Crown to all Bills passed by the Parliament, except those 
reserved for the Royal Assent. The latter include certain classes of Bills, which are 
regulated by the Constitution Acts and by the instructions issued by the Imperial 
Government. The Governors are, under ordinary circumstances, guided by their 
Executive Councils, the chief matters in which the exercise of discretion is required 
being the granting or withholding of a dissolution of Parliament when requested by a 
Premier; the appointment of a new Ministry ; or the assenting to, vetoing, or reserving 
of Bills passed by the legislative chambers. The Governors are authorised, under certain 
restrictions, to administer the prerogative of mercy by the reprieve or pardon of criminal 
offenders within their jurisdiction, and to remit fines and penalties due to the Crown. 
All moneys to be expended for the public service are issued from the Treasury under the 
Governor’s warrant. 

In a recent work* in which the above matters are exhaustively discussed, it is 
indicated that there are important functions in the hands of a Governor, and that his 
influence may extend beyond what is anticipated by those who are unfamiliar with the 
activities of actual government. This is, however, essentially a matter of individual 
character. A Governor is entitled to the fullest confidence of his Ministers, to be informed 
at once of any important decisions taken by his Cabinet, and to discuss them with the 
utmost freedom. He can point out objections, give advice, deprecate measures, and 


* “ Responsible Government in the Dominions,” A. B. Keith, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1912, Vol. I. 
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urge alterations, subject, however, to his remaining always behind the scenes. It 
should be remembered, moreover, that the State Executive Councils owe their existence 
to the Royal Letters Patent constituting the office of Governor and that, in law, the 
Governor is never bound to accept the advice of his Ministers. He cannot indeed do many 
things without their advice, for it is provided by law (either in the Constitution or 
Interpretation Acts, or by authoritative usage) that a Governor-in-Council must act on 
the advice of the Council. He cannot therefore perform any act in Council without a 
majority, though he can always refuse to act, and thus force his Ministers either to give 
way on the point at issue or to resign their posts. Even in the case of a ministerial act 
he can forbid a Minister to take any action on pain of dismissal. Nominally a Governor 
will, of course, be justified in accepting the advice of his Ministers as being a correct 
statement of the facts and law, but he is not bound to be so satisfied, and in matters of 
law he must exercise his own judgment if he be in doubt. A Governor is not, however, 
entitled to refuse to act on the advice of his Ministers because he personally does not 
approve of their action or policy; his duty is not to his own conscience, but to the 
people of the State which he governs, and he should execute that duty independently of 
every other consideration. ~ 


Although the above furnishes a brief résumé of the powers of a Governor from a 
legal point of view, in practice the exercise of his powers is generally limited by his ability 
to persuade his Ministers as to the desirability of any particular course of action, 
Disagreement with Ministers is only justifiable in extreme cases, and even then it involves 
the responsibility of finding other Ministers, who must either shew that they have as 
much support as any other party, or be prepared to administer during a dissolution, 
pending an appeal to the people. It may be remarked that a Governor who cannot 
work with Ministers possessing the support of the people must be recalled, unless he has 
acted on Imperial grounds, and the dispute is not one between him and Ministers, but 
between the Imperial and State Governments. 


It may also be pointed out that a Governor, besides acting according to law, has, 
within the range of what is lawful, to act according to the instructions of the Secretary 
of State. He is called upon to do so by the instruments which create his office and 
appoint him Governor, and he obeys the Secretary of State as the mouthpiece of the 
Crown. Historically, there have been many cases in which these instructions have 
placed Governors in opposition to their Ministers, 


The present Governor-General is the Right Honourable Lorp Henry WILLIAM 
Forster or Lrrn, P.C., G.C.M.G. He assumed office on the 6th October, 1920. 


Particulars of previous Governors-General are given on p. 33 hereinbefore. 


The following is a list of the Governors of the various States of the Commonwealth :— 


New South Wales ... SrR Wattrer Epwarp Davyipson, K.C.M.G. 

Victoria .. -- Colonel Grorcr Epwarp Joun Mowsray Rous, Eart or 
STRADBROKE, ©.B., C.V.O., C.B.E. 

Queensland .. Lieutenant-Colonel the Rt. Hon. Sm Marrnew Natuan, 
PC. GONG, 


South Australia .. Lieutenant-Colonel Sm Witt1am Ernest Grorar ARCHI- 
BALD WHIGALL, K.C.M.G. 

Western Australia... Sm Francis ALEXANDER NEWDIGATE 
K.C.M.G. 

Tasmania -- Sm Wriu1am Leonarp ALLARDYCE, K.C.M.G. 


NEWDEGATE, 


7. Cost of Parliamentary Government.—The following statement shews the cost of 
parliamentary government in the Commonwealth and in each State, as well as the cost 
per head of population, for the year ended the 30th June, 1919. In order to avoid any 
incorrect conclusions as te the cost of the Governor-General’s or Governor’s establishment 
it may be pointed out that a very large part of the expenditure (with the exception of 
item “ Governor's salary’) under the head of Governor-General or Governor represents 


official services entirely outside the Governor’s personal interests, and carried out at the 
request of the Government. 


eee nil 


ee 


a a ae 


a 
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COST OF PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT, 1918-19. 
Particulars. | C’wlth.| N.S.W. Vic. | Q’land.| S.A. W.A. Tas. Total. 
7 Pane Wane et | caine | =| be ai ae, 
£ £ £ £ £ | 
1.* Governor-General or Governor — | | : : # 
Governor's salary .. 10,000 5,000 5,090 3,000 4,900 4,000) 2,750 33,750 
Official vecretary’s salary 650 400, ae S00 350) te 
Governor’s establishments .. | 3,611) 255 ) 4,290) 838) 1,548) 450 
Repairs and maintenance of 22,566 
Governo;’s residences 4,390, 1,019 . 1,662) 1,153, 1,265) 385 
Miscellaneous a Js 5,224 2,374, (e) 321 1,475) 136 10) 397 9,937 
Total 23,875) 9,048 9,611 7,275) 5,289 7,173} 3,982 66,253 
2. Bxrecutive Council— | | | | 
Salaries of Officers pa | 172 100 640 20) 350) 1,282 
Other expenses 5 12 20 61) 9, | 107 
_ oil = i | 
Total... - 177} 112| 660! ai 359) 1,389 
+ =e ess | = { ~ 2 a = c 
3. Ministry— | 
Salaries of Ministers ; 15,300 11,040 8.400 8,300) 5,000 6,133 3,200} 57,373 
Other expenses... ae 148 843, (da) ae 2,751 496 4,238 
Visits of Commonwealt | 
Ministers to London 10,300 10,300 
Total 25,748) 11,883 8,400. 8,300) 5,000 8,884 3,696 71,911 
4. Parliament— 
A. The Upper House: 
Allowances to members _ 20,760 5 sf 1,500} 3,600 9,600 3,000; 38,460 
Railway passes .. -- ((2)8,913) 8,849)(e)5,000, (f) | B00 «6(f) | 750} 24,312 
Other expenses of members. . 364 ee a el 142 2) 5 583 
B. The Lower House: | 
Allowances to members 42,261, 40,743, 17,400, 32,928) 8,017, 15,674 5,100} 162,123 
Railway passes. 23 (b) | 11,705| (e) | (f) 1,840| (f) | 1,250) 14,795 
Other expenses of members. . () Ne Tit! toe 4 1,586) 398 223) 62 3,996 
C. Miscellaneous : | | 
Salaries of officers and staff. . 15,613] 21,927} 12,856) 4,167) 5,186; 3,354 2,898) 66,001 
Printing .. se sie 19,836) 10,452) 1,865) 3,131) 4,296 649) 2,601 42.830 
Hansard .. oe ae | 15,833 7,162) 7,751; 8,358) 4,087, 3,882 Bs 47,073 
Library .. ve no 4,385, 767) 933; 1,299) 656. 400) 
Refreshment rooms A 1,264; (c) | 1,818) 1,000} 1,443, 1,406} } 
Water, power, light, and heat | 797 508 550 479 680. 853) 35,827 
Postage, stores, and stationery | 2,071! 686) 449 382 sort 1,431 
Miscellaneous nae 289} 2,109 821 670 354 | 
| 
| -|———]- --— | =| ee te 
Total | 139,386 106,685 49,443 55,450 31,826 36,691 16,519) 436,000 
(eee a | = i” | Agetoas 
5. Blectoral Office— ‘ 
Salaries of officers and staff. . 41,821; 1,301) 828, 2,481) 4,120, 2,188)? 5 997] 133.047 
Other expenses ae 42,798) (i) | 18,211; 11,644) 1,853) 595) $ ‘ é 
| anit. ait ee | eae vy, 
Total | 84,619; 1,301| 19,039) 14,125] 5,973) 2,783)  5,207| 133,047 
aes Hae] | | meats cs Wa 
6. Cost of Elections 2,459 8,534 1,858) 23) 12) (9) 12,886 
7. Royal Commissions and Select | | | | | i. 
Committees : .. | 10,737) 10,466 2,706) 4,395] 4,385, 652 915] 34,256 
| —} |__| —__| __|__,— 
GRAND ToTaL 287,001 | 148,029 91,717) 89,626, 52,496 56,554) 30,319) 755,742 
fe 
| ; : 
Cost per head of population ji8-1.74. 18. 6.4d.1s. Fahies 7.0d./2s. 4.3.38. 7.3d./2s. 10.8d.) 38. 0.1d. 
| ! | 


(a) Including 


*See preceding paragraph. 
(d) See note (e). 


(c) Included in Miscellaneous. 


(€) £5,000 is paid to the Railway Department to cover issue of passes tos 
of Parliament of Victoria and other States, and Executive Councillors. 

of both Houses has a pass for the whole of the State Railways. j 
(h) Exclusive of travelling expenses of members, free passes, special trains, etc. 


of elections. 


Lower 


House. 


(b) Included in Upper House. 


Ministers are allowed £1 per day when travelling. 


tate Governor and Staff, members 
(f) Not available. 
(g) Included in Electoral Office. 
(7) Included in cost. 


Each member 
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§ 2. Parliaments and Elections. 


1. Qualifications for Membership and for Franchise.—The conspectus in § 4 of this 
section gives particulars as to the legislative chambers in the Commonwealth and State 
Parliaments, and shews concisely the qualifications necessary for membership and for the 
franchise in each House. Disqualification of persons otherwise eligible, either as 
members or voters, are generally on the usual grounds of being of unsound mind or 
attainted of treason, being convicted of certain offences, and, as regards membership, on 
the grounds of holding a place of profit under the Crown, being pecuniarily interested in 
a Government contract, or being an undischarged bankrupt. 


2. The Federal Parliament.—The Senate consists of 36 members, six being returned 
by each of the original federating States. Members of this chamber are elected for 
a term of six years, but by a provision in the Constitution a certain number retire at 
the end of every third year, although they are eligible for re-election. In accordance 
with the Constitution the total number of members of the House of Representatives 
must be as nearly as possible double that of the Senate. In the House of Representatives 
the States are represented on a population basis, and the numbers stand at present as 
follows :—New South Wales, 27; Victoria, 21; Queensland, 10; South Australia, 7 ; 
Western Australia, 5; Tasmania, 5—total, 75. The Constitution provides for a minimum 
of five members for each original State. Members of the House of Representatives are 
elected for the duration of the Parliament, which is limited to three years. In elections 
for Senators, each State is counted as a single electorate, but an elaborate scheme of 
subdivision had to be undertaken in order to provide workable electorates in each State 
for members of the House of Representatives. Members of both Houses are paid at 
the rate of £1,000 per annum. Further information regarding the Senate and the House 
of Representatives is given on pages 16 to 20 hereinbefore. 


Particulars of Elections. There have bcen six complete Parliaments since the 
inauguration of Federation. The dates of the opening and dissolution of these Parliaments 
are given on page 32. The fifth Parliament, which was opened on the 9th July, 1913, 
was dissolved on the 27th June, 1914, in somewhat unusual circumstances. Under 
Section 27 of the Constitution, it is provided that, should the Senate fail to pass, or pass 
with amendments, any proposed law previously passed by the House of Representatives, 
and should the latter House, after a specified interval, again pass the proposed law, with 
or without the amendments of the Senate, and the Senate for a second time reject it 
or pass it with amendments to which the lower House will not agree, then the Governor- 
General may dissolve the two Houses simultaneously. For the first time in the history 
of the Commonwealth this deadlock between the Senate and the House of Representatives 
occurred in the second session of the fifth Parliament, and, in accordance with the section 
of the Constitution referred to above, both Houses were dissolved by the Governor- 
General. The first session of the eighth Parliament opened on the 26th February, 1920. 
Particulars regarding Commonwealth elections may be found in the tables given 
hereunder :-— 


FEDERAL ELECTION, MARCH, 1901. 


Number of Electors, | Electors who Voted, | Fee oe one 
sete | : In contested ; = h 
‘ . Districts | 
| | H f 
Total. Donte Senate. | Repre- Senate. geek 
Repre- | sentatives. sentatives. 
- | sentatives. 

New South Wales as 331,765 | 317,902 | 218,456 | 211,035 65.81 66.38 
Victoria of: ws 280,661 | 233,051 | 149,012 | 130,610 53.09 56.04 
Queensland . : ws 103,806 | 103,806 51,336 62,656 49.45 60.35 
South Australia ; as 154,281 | 154,281 62,952 62,892 40.80 40.76 
Western Australia... 87,920 70,230 28,733 25,945 | 32.68 36.95 
Tasmania .. at 39,528 39,528 18,822 18,572 | 47.62 46.99 
Commonwealth .. | 997,961 | 918,798 529,311 } 511,710 | 53.04 55.69 


a bee ie 8, ae 
1 


FEDERAL ELECTIONS OF 16th DECEMBER, 
1910, 31st MAY, 


APRIL, 


19th DECEMBER, 


1903 
1906 


New South Wales: 1913 
1914 
1917 


fF 1903 
1906 


Victoria --4 1913 


1919 
f 1903 
1906 
1910 


Queensland -2% 1913 


1919 
r 1903 
| 1906 

1910 
1913 
1914 
ee 


South Australia .. 4 


f 1903 
1906 
1910 


Western Australia ¢ 1913 | 


1914 
| 1917 
1919 
( 1903 
1906 
1910 
Tasmania Sent £913 


1917 


£1903 
1906 
| 1910 
Commonwealth 4 1913 
1914 
1917 
1919 


1910 | 


{1919 | 
1910 


1914 | 
| 1917 | 


1914 
1917 


1919 | 


1914 | 
L 1919 
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1919. 


Electors Enro 


Males. Fem. 


lled. 


Total. Males. 


360,285 
392,077 
444,269) 
554,028) 
576,309, 
566,345) 
550,363 
302,069 
335,886) 
346,050 
407,852 
401,055) 
393,794) 
403,650) 
127,914 
150,037 
158,436 
206,727/| 
207,587) 
204,280 
209,437 
| 85,947) 

97,454 
105,301 
124,222, 
131,758 
132,260 
132,541) 

74,754 

91,427, 
| 80,996) 
106,264, 
107, 005, 
93, 049) 
87,921) 
43,515 
47,306) 
51, 731 
54, 356, 
54,754| 
54,405) 
55,906 


345,522 
390,393 
482,159 


528,489 
529,076) 
310,403, 
336,168 
357,649 


413,685 
425,913 


120,595 
156,355 
160,620 
174, 016 


81,828 


102,354) 
119,804) 
125,595) 
133,519 


54,046) 
53,983) 
73,520) 
75,102 
74,981, 
75,623 


46,725 
51,890) 
51,225) 
54,276) 
56,130, 


| 994,484) 399, 102) 
1,114,187) 995,375 
1,186,783 1,071,699 
'1453,94911, 306,267 
|1,478,468/ 1,333,047 
/1,444,133/1,391,194/ 


if 
326,764 


506,820, 


42.2539) 


433,758| 
99,166, 
121,072 


179,763) 
95,664) 


135,694 
42,188) 


38,753, 
42,903) 


THE SENATE. 


189,877 
229,654 
301,167 
405,152 
407,464 
430,514 
400,477 
171,839) 
209,252) 
245,666) 
326,856 
335,057| 
345,804 
323,187, 
79,938) 
79,567, 
104,570: 
163,380 
163,709 
183,486, 
176,489, 
35,736) 
43,318 
63,384 
103,739 
110,049 
103,707 
97,284) 
26,878 
37,180 
53,7014) 
80,011 
79,150) 
76,518) 
60.7311 
23,729 
29,164 
33,539) 
43,539 
44,504, 
44,634) 
36,366 
1,893,586 527,997 
2,109,562, 628,135, 
2)258,482 802,030 
2,760,216| 1,122,677, 
12’811,515)1,139,933| 


687,049 
| 737,599 
| 834,662 
1,036,187 
1,083,129 
1,094,834 
1,079,439 
612.472 
672,054 
703,699 
830,391 
814,740 
| 819,707 
837,408 
227,080) 
271,109) 
279,031 
| 363,082 
368,207, 
| 378,296 
389,200 
167,775) 
193,118, 
207,655, 
244,026 
257,353 
265,779) 
268,235) 
116,942, 
145,473 
| 134,979 
179,784, 
182,107 
| 168,030 
163,544 
82,268 
90,209, 
98,456, 
106,745, 
105,979) 
| 108,681) 
112,036 


| 


fase 410.0428 849,862/1,094,534) 
| | | 


Tur House 


1903, 
1913, 5th SEPTEMBER, 


12th DECEMBER, 


1914, 


Electors to whom Ballot 
Papers were Issued. 


sth MAY, 


Tl 
1906, 123th 
1917, AND 


Percentage ot Voters 
to Electors Enrolled. 


2,835,327 L 184,663 1, 0184 38 2,202,801, 


OF RnpReseNtattvas. (a) 


(1903 | 


1906 


1913 
1914 
se 

1919 
r 1903 
1906 
1910 


New South Wales 


Victoria 
1914 
1917 
(1919 
[ to08 
1906 
1910 
Queensland 2% LOLS 
1914 
1917 


1919 


1910 | 


-.4 1913 | 


ens 


274,763) 
863,723] 314,777| 
431,702| 379,927| 
554,028) 482,159) 
491,086 429,906 
484,854, 447,437 
527,779) 508,129 
241,134) 247,089 
335,886 236,168 
346,050 357,649 
407,852) 422,539 
321,655| 336,781 
340,025, 366,135 
381,581] 412,129 
114,550) 88,375 
150,037) 121,072 
158,436| 120,595 
206,727| 156,355 
163,836 138,534 
204,280) 174,016 
209,437) 179,763 


303,254 


578,017, 
678,500 
811,629 
1,036,187 
920,992 
932,291 
1,035,908 
488,223 
672,054, 
703,699, 
830,391) 
658,436 
706,160 
793,710! 
202,925 
271,109 
279,031 
363,082 
302,370 
378,296 
389,200) 


164,133 
216,150. 
294,049) 
405,152 
351,172, 
370,618) 
385,614, 
142, 460, 
209,266, 
245,663) 
326, 356) 
272.622 
299,173) 
306,547) 

74,042 

79,540) 
104,570) 
163 380) 
132,782! 
183,485 
176,487! 


} ) 


Fem. Total. | Males., Fem. Total. 
| | 

134,487] $24,364) 52.70 | 41.16 | 47.21 
151,682) 381,336] 58.57 | 43.90] 51.70 
211,635) 512,802] 67.79 | 54.21 | 61.44 
312,703) 717,855| 73.13 | 64.85 | 69.28 
294.939, 702,403] 70.70 | 58.19 | 64.85 
343,143) 773,657| 76.02 | 64.93 | 70.66 
317,088) 717,565| 72.77 | 59.93| 66.48 
141,648) 313,487) 56.89 | 45.63 | 51.18 
171,933| 381,185] 62.30 | 51.14 | 56.72 
222,869) 468,535| 70.99 | 62.32 | 66.58 
300,005) 626,861| 80.14 | 71.00| 75.49 
309,841) 644,898] 83.54 | 74.90 | 79.15 
342,131] 687,935] 87.81 | 80.32 | 83.92 
314,911) 638,098) 80.07 | 72.60 | 76.20 
44,569) 124,507) 62.49 | 44.94] 54.83 
44,972] 124,539) 53.03 | 37.14) 45.94 
66,064) 170,634 66.00 | 54.78) 61.15 
117,145) 280,525| 79.03 | 74.92 | 77.26 
112,695, 276,404| 78.86 | 70.16 | 75.07 
153,265) 336,751| 89.82 | 88.08 | 89.02 
153,742| 330,231) 84.27 | 85.52 | 84.85 
19,049 54,785] 41.58 | 23.28 | 32.65 
27,199) 70,517] 44.45 | 28.43 | 36.51 
47,119) 110,503 60.19 | 46.03 | 53.22 
91,724) 195,463) 83.51 | 76.56 | 80.10 
96,195 206,244| 83.52 | 76.59 | 80.14 
87,471, 191,178] 78.41 | 65.51 | 71.93 
80,808) 178,092) 73.40 | 59.55} 66.40 
6,270 33,148) 35.96 | 14.86] 28.35 

15,522) 52,712) 40.67 | 28.74| 36.23 
30,189) 83,893) 66.30 | 55.92) 62.15 
52,138 132,149| 75.29 | 70.92| 73.50 
50,984 130,134) 73.97 | 67.89 | 71.46 
54,154) 130,672) 82.23 | 72.22| 77.77 
42,504) 103,235| 69.07 | 56.21 | 63.12 
13,292 37,021) 54.53 | 34.30! 45.00 
19,715) 48,879) 61.65 | 45.95 | 54.18 
24,070| 57,609| 64.83 | 51.51| 58.61 
36,859, 80,398) 79.37 | 71.03 | 75.32 
37,749| 82,253) 81.28 | 73.69| 77.61 
37,974] 82,608 82.04 | 69.96| 76.01 
29.350| 65,716] 65.05 | 52.29] 58.66 
359,315! 887,312) 53.09 | 39.96 | 46.86 
431,033/1,059,168 56.38 | 43.30 | 50.21 
601,946 1,403,976) 67.58 | 56.17 | 62.16 
910,574|2,033,251| 77.22 | 69.73 | 73.66 
902,403 2,042,336, 77.10 | 67.69 | 72.64 
82.03 | 73.18 | 77.69 

938, Sale 032, 937 76.02 | 65.55 | 71.33 
118,381) 282,514) 54.12 | 43.08 | 48.88 
141,227] 357, 377| 59.43 | 44.87 | 52.67 
207,868, 501,917) 68.11 | 54.71) 61.84 
312,703) 717,855| 73.13 | 64.85 | 69.28 
257,581, 608,753| 71.51 | 59.92 | 66.10 
292.925, 663,543) 76.44 | 65.47 | 71.17 
208,183] 693,797| 73.06 | 60.65 | 66.97 
120,329 262,789) 59.08 | 48.70| 53.83 
171,999| 381,265) 62.30 | 51.16 | 56.73 
2227369, 468,532) 70.99 | 62.32) 66.58 
300,005) 626,861| 80.14 | 71.00) 75.49 
256,757| 529,379| 84.76 | 76.24| 80.10 
295,404) 594,577) 87.99 | 80.68 | 84.20 
300,229] 606,776| 80.34 | 72.85 | 76.45 
41.689| 115,731) 64.64 | 47.17 | 57.03 
44,942) 124,482) 53.01 | 37.12) 45.92 
66,064| 170,634| 66.00 | 54.78) 61.15 
117,145) 280,525] 79.03 | 74.92 | 77.26 
98,074| 230,856 81.05 | 70.79| 76.35 
153,265, 336,750| 89.82 | 88.08 | 89.02 
153,742 330,229) 84.27 | 85.52 | 84.85 


~ (a) For the House of Representatives the number of electors enrolled in contented divisions only is given. 


/ 
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x ‘TTONS 1 1¢ ante beet CRM 1906 

FEDERAL ELECTIONS OF l6ra DECEMBER, 1903; 127K DEC EMBER, i. 
13TH APRIL, 1910, 31st MAY, 1913, 5ra SEPTEMBER, 1914, OTH MAY, 1917, 
AND 19rH DECEMBER, 1919—continued. 


Electors to whom Ballot | Percentage of Voters 


Electors Enrolled. Papers were Issued. to Electors Enrolled. 


State. | hs 
Males. Fem. Total. | Males. Fem. Total. Males. Fem. Total. 


Tae House or REPRESENTATIVES—continued. 


{ 1903 23,856 25,789 49,645, 12,394 7,728) 20,122) 51.95 | 29.9 


7| 40.53 

1906 42,065, 38.578 80,643 19,850 12,669, $2,519) 47.19 | 32.84 | 40.32 

1910 59,581, 61,594 121,175 37,189 29,852) 67,041) 62.42 | 48.47 | 55.33 

South Australia ..4 1913 | 90,009, 85,304 175,313, 74,816, 65,704, 140,020) 82.57 | 77.02| 79.87 
1914 | 116.594 111.372 2271966 97.182, 84,956 182,138) 83.35 | 76.28! 79.90 


1917 | 116,568, 114,749 231,317 91,642) 75,450) 167,092) 78.61 | 65.75 | 72.23 
(1919 | 132,541) 135,694, 268,235) 97,284) 80,808) 178,092) 73.40 | 59.55 | 66.40 
( 1903 41,500, 28,324 69,824 16,824 4,409, 21,233) 40.54 | 15.57 | 30.41 
1906 91,427; 54,046) 145,473! 36,976) 15,740) 52,716) 40.44 | 29.12 | 36.24 
1910 80,996 53,983 134,979) 53,704 30,189 83,893) 66.30 | 55.92 | 62.15 
Western Australia< 1913 87,570, 62,088 149,658 65,754 44,310 110,064) 75.09 | 71.387 | 73.93 
1 1914 89,824 64,736 154,560 66,221 44,456 110,677 73.72 | 68.67 | 71.61 

1917 74,370: 61,940 136,310 61,531) 45,112) 106,643 82.74 | 72.83 | 78.24 
1919 | 87,921} 75,623 163,544) 60,731) 42,504) 103,235) 69.07 | 56.21 | 63.12 
1903 43,515] 38,753 82,268) 23,729) 13,284) 37,013) 54.53 | 34.28! 44.99 
1906 | 37,779) 34,839 72,618 23,753 16,441 40,194) 62.87 | 47.19 | 55.35 
1910 51,731) 46,725 98,156 33,539 24,070) 57,609 64.83 | 51.51 | 58.51 
Tasmania --4 1913 54,856, 51,890 106,746 43,539, 36,859 80,398) 79.387 | 71.03 | 75.32 
4 1914 42,995, 41,122) 84,117] 34,789) 30,314 65,103) 80.91 | 73.72 | 77.40 

1917 42,430, 43,661 86,091 35,103 30,770) 65,873) 82.73 | 70.47) 76.52 

{ 1919 55,906) 56,130 112,036) 36,366 29,350 65,716) 65.05 52.29) 58.66 


(1903 767,809) 703,093 1,470,902 432,582) 305,820) 739,402, 56.47 | 43.50, 50.27 
| 1906 1,020,917, 899,480 1,920,397 585,535, 403,018, 988,553) 57.35 | 44.81) 51.48 
; | 1910 1,128,496/1,020,473 2,148,969 768,714) 580,912 1,349,626) 68.12 | 56.93 | 62.50 
pees 1913 1,401,042)1,260,335 2,661,377/1,078,997, 876,726 1,955,723, 77.01 | 69.56 | 73.49 


1914 |1,225,990/1,122,451 2,348,441) 954,768 772,138)1,726,906| 77.88 | 68.79 73.53 

1917 1,262,527|1,207,938)2,470,465/1,041,552 $892,926/1,934,478) 82.50 | 73.92 78.30 

1919 1.395.165) 1,367,468 2,762,633 1,063,029 914,816)1,977,845 
| | 


76.19 66.90 | 71.59 


} 


In the Senate the figures for the year 1906 shew that ballot-papers were issued to 
50.21 per cent. of the electors, and are a slight improvement on those for the year 1903, 
when only about 47 per cent. of the electors Visited the polls. There was, however, a 
substantial increase in the number of electors who voted at the 1910 elections, 62.16 per 
cent. of the persons on the rolls exercising the franchise. The elections of 1913 shewed 
a gratifying increase over those of 1910, no less than 73.66 per cent. of the persons on 
the rolls exercising their right to vote, while in 1914, the percentage was almost as high, 
viz., 72.64 per cent. It will be seen from the foregoing table that the electors of the 
Commonwealth are setting a higher value on the privilege of the franchise. The 
percentage of female voters in 1914, while still considerably below that of the males, 
shews a marked increase on that of female voters in the earlier years of Federation. At 
the elections in 1917, the proportion of voters of both sexes was the highest yet recorded, 


In 1919 the proportion is lower, approximating to the results of the 1913 and 1917 
elections. 


3. Commonwealth Referenda, 26th April, 1911—Two proposed laws for the 
alteration of the Constitution were submitted to the people for acceptance or rejection on 
the 26th April, 1911. They were (a) The Constitution Alteration (Legislative Powers) 
1910, and (b) the Constitution Alteration (Monopolies) 1910. If, in a majority of the 
States, a majority of the electors voting approve the proposed laws, and if a majority of 
all the electors voting also approve them, they are presented to the Governor-General 


for the King’s assent. Particulars of the alterations proposed have already been given 
(see page 21). 


Results of the Referenda of 1911 are given in the following table, which shews the 


number of electors enrolled, electors to whom ballot papers were issued, and the number 


of votes in favour of, and against, each of the proposed laws. As will be seen, neither 
of the proposed laws was approved by the people. 
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COMMONWEALTH REFERENDA (LEGISLATIVE POWERS AND MONOPOLIES), 


TAKEN ON 26th APRIL, I9tt. 


| _Legislativ 2 Monopolies. 
Electors to whom cAtS 
Electors Enrolled. Ballot Papers were a | a ko ie 
Issued. | P 
‘ Motel tort rota 1 ote 
fe Number|\U™ 8} Number Number 
State. = = : es ne ee 7 of Votes, of Votes 
of Votes jof Votes; — 5 
given in giv eN |eiven in| Sven 
t Not in |& Not in 
| Favour F Favour | 
: Fe- | ; ofithe || 2Yo2" cor the nooo 
Maies. Females, Total. | Males. Total. > of t ‘coq| of the 
males. Prop’sd Prop’sd | Prop’sd , 
| | Law, (Prop sd Travel| Prop’sd 
| | Law. | “| Law. 
= = -| E |- : ee | a | =a —_ ac) — 
‘N.S. W. 461,196 | 406,998 868,194 (233,668 |150,520) 384,188 | 135,968 |240,605 | 138,237 | 238,177 
Victoria. . 355,381 | 367,996 | 723,377 |236,194 |212,372|} 448,566 | 170,288 |270,390 | 171, 453 | 268,743 
Q'land .. 167,725 | 125,278 | 293,003 |101,245) 60 890 | 162,135 69,552) 89, 420 | 70,259 | 88,472 
S. Aust... 110,217 105,810 | 216,027 | 72,761; 61,041; 133,802 | 50,358] 81, 904 | 50,835 | 81,479 
W. Aust. 83,850 54,847 | 138,697 | 42,598) 18, 384 | 61,482 | 33,043} 27, "185 | 33,592 | 26,561 
Tasmania 54,008 | 48,318 102,326 | 88,108 | 24,950! 58,053 ; 24,147 33,200 | 24,292! 32,960 
| | | 
Totals for Sie Sst A Oe Ss pert ieas % ah =| ee 3 
C wealth 1,232,377 ‘1,109,247 |2,341,624 |719,569 |528, 657 | 11,248,226 483,356 742,704 | 488,668 736,392 


4. Commonwealth Referenda, 3Ist May, 1913.—At the general elections that took 
place on 31st May, 1913, the question of altering the Constitution so as to extend the 


powers of the Commonwealth was again submitted to the people. 
proposed laws have been given on page 21 hereinbefore. 


The particulars of the 
The results of the Referenda 


of 1913,are given below, and, as will be seen, none of the proposed laws was approved by 
the electors. 


COMMONWEALTH REFERENDA (LEGISLATIVE POWERS) TAKEN | ON 31st MAY, 1913. 


State. 


N.S.W. 
Victoria 


Queensland Be 
South Aust. .. 
Western Aust. 


Tasmania 


Totals for Com- | 


monwealth 


Electors Enrolled. 


Electors to whom Ballot 


| Papers were Issued. 


Doreen of We 


to Electors Enrolled. 


Males. | Females.| Total. Males. | Females.' Total. Males. ‘Females. Total. 
| | 
| 554,028 | 482,159 1,036,187 | 405,152 | 312,703 | 717,855 | 73.13 | 64.85 | 69.28 
| 407,852 | 422,539 | 830,391 | 326,856 | 300,005 | 626,861 | 80.14 | 71.00 | 75,49 
| 206,727 | 156,355 | 363,082 | 163,380 117,145 | 280,525 | 79.03 | 74.92 | 77.26 
| 124,222 | 119,804 | 244,026 | 103,739 91,724 | 195,463 | 83.51 | 76.56 | 80.10 
106,264 | 73,520 | 179,784 | 80,011 | 52,138 | 132,149 | 75.29 | 70.92 | 73.50 
54,856 51,890 | 106,746 | 43,539 36,859 | 80,398 79.37 | 71.03 | 75.32 
coi ene es an Soe, — : 
/1,453, 949 11,306,267 12,760,216 |1,122,677 | 910,574 2,033,251 77.22 | 69.71 | 73.66 


The following table shews the number of votes cast for and against 


proposed laws in each of the States :— 


COMMONWEALTH REFERENDA, 31st MAY, 1913.—RESULTS OF THE VOTING ON EACH 
_PROPOSED LAW. 


each of the 


Nationalisation 


Trade and Fi Industrial Railway 1 : ¢ 

Commerce. — Corpora ions: | ‘Matters. Disputes. rusts Monopolies. 

| | 7 _ = _ 

; 7 eat Teer i : 

: re) } } foe 1 yoy eo. 3 } } } } 
eet peerage lee ld | Sa.) Ao \ehe | ee aes 
| sElagk| se lash! sil sul| 3/838 | 35 | 838 | 38 | Se 
fad Ans Bun | aun Aga | Ag | Bye | age | Aye | age AH Ay 
- hoch 3 a | Wien yy (fost egal cones edb ||| seat reg 
$23 | $23 | 323 | 223 | 223 255 | S58 £55528 S52 | S22 | s23 
eee eee eee See | See SAS | FAS | PAR FRA PRA | PRA | PRB 

i ; : = | | 

48 | 359,418 |317,668 361,255 |318,622 361,044 316,928 [361,743 319,150 358,155 /301,192 | 341,724 
Wiciaias 397/290 307075 298,479 |308,915 297,892 309,804 296,255 310,921 301,729 305,268 |287,379 | 298,325 
Q'land .. (146/187 | 122/813 146,936 123,632 |147,171 |123,554 146,521 123,859 147,871 1227088 |139,019 | 117,609 
land + 7 o6'085 | 91.144| 96,309 | 91,273| 96,626 | 91,361 | 96,072) 91,262) 96,400 90,185) 91,411) 86,915 
W. Aust, | 66,349| 59,181| 66,595 | 59,445 66,451 59,612| 65,957 | 59,965) 67,342 58,312) 64,988) 57,184 
Tasmania | 34,660| 42,084) 34,724| 42,304/ 34,839| 42,236  34,625/ 42,296) 34, 1839. 41,935 83176 | 40,189 
Totals 958,419 | 982,615 |960,711 986,824 961,601 987,611, 956,358! 990,046) 967,331 975,943) 917,165! 941,947 
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5. Commonwealth Referendum, 28th October, 1916.—A special referendum was 
held on the 28th October, 1916, when the following question with regard to military 
service was submitted to the people :—“ Are you in favour of the Government having, in 
this grave emergency, the same compulsory powers over citizens in regard to requiring 
their military service, for the term of this War, outside the Commonwealth, as it now 
has in regard to military service within the Commonwealth ?” In New South Wales, 
Queensland and South Australia the majority of voters were not in favour of the prescribed 
question ; and in Victoria, Western Australia and Tasmania the majority of votes were 
cast in its favour, the net result being a majority of 72,476 votes not in favour. 


COMMONWEALTH REFERENDUM (MILITARY SERVICE), TAKEN ON 
28th OCTOBER, 1916. 


‘ 


Percentage of Voters 


Electors to whom Ballot to Electors 


Slectors E od. 
Electors Enrolled Papers were Issued. 


State . Enrolled, 
Males. Females. Total. Males. Females. Total. Males. Females Total. 
N.S.W. .. | 556,187 | 499,799 1,055,986 475,669 | 382,730 | 858,399 | 85.52 76.58 81.29 
Victoria 5 398,975 | 425,997 824,972 354,067 | 342,617 696,684 88.74 80.43 | 84.45 
Queensland .. 199,602 166,440 366,042 173,448 136,473 309,921 86.90 81.99 84.67 
South Australia 131,636 131,145 262,781 113,461 97,791 211,252 | 86.19 74.57 80.39 
Western Aust. 94,456 73,146 167,602 82,067 58,581 | 140,648 86.88 80.09 83.92 
Tasmania .. 54,758 53,117 107,875 47,020 41,211 88,231 | 85.87 | 77.59 | 81.79 
Federal Terri- 
tories ae 3,296 | 1,276 4,572 2,576 892 3,468 78.16 69.91 | 75.85 


Total .. |1,438,910 |1,350,920 2,789,830 1,248,308 1,060,295 2,308,603 86.75 78.49 82.75 


a 


The following table shews the number of votes cast in each State in favour and not 
in favour of the prescribed question :— 


COMMONWEALTH REFERENDUM, 28th OCTOBER, 1916.—RESULTS OF VOTING 
ON THE PRESCRIBED QUESTION. 


Percentage of Votes recorded 


Votes given in Votes given Not in Favour of the Prescribed 


, Favour of the in Favour of Question. 
State. Prescribed the Prescribed 
Question. Question. To Formal To Electors 

Votes. Enrolled, 
New South Wales .. ba 356,805 474,544 42.92 33.79 
Victoria .. sha 5 353,930 328,216 51.88 42.90 
Queensland es 2 144,200 158,051 47.71 39.39 
South Australia _ De 87,924 119,236 42.44 33.46 
Western Australia .. x 94,069 40,884 69.71 56.13 
Tasmania . . a, ne 48,493 37,833 56.17 44.95 
Federal Territories . . 7 2,136 1,269 62.73 46.72 
Total Le .» | 1,087,557 1,160,033 48.39 | 38.98 


6. Commonwealth Referendum, 20th December, 1917.—A further referendum was 
held on 20th December, 1917, the question being, “ Are you in favour of the proposal 
of the Commonwealth Government for reinforcing the Australian Imperial Force 
oversea ?”’ The proposal was that, while voluntary enlistment was to continue 
compulsory reinforcements should be called up by ballot to make the total reinforcements 
up to 7,000 per month. In New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland and South Australia 
the majority of voters were not in favour of the prescribed question; and in Western 
Australia, Tasmania and the Federal Territories, the majority of votes were cast in its 
favour, the net result being a majority of 166,588 votes not in favour. 
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COMMONWEALTH REFERENDUM (MILITARY SERVICE), TAKEN ON 
20th DECEMBER, 1917. 


4 2 . ¥ Percentage of Voters 
Electors Enrolled. Electors to whom Ballot to Hlectors 
Papers were Issued. 
St Enrolled. 
State. 
Males. | Females. Total. | Males. Females. | Total. Males. ‘Females. | Total. 
N.S.W. .. | 540,713 | 515,170 |1,055,883 | 473,693 | 380,201 | 853,894 87.61 | 73.80 | 80.87 
Victoria -- | 383,511 | 423,820 | 807,331 | 348,211 | 330,595 | 678,806 | 90.80 | 78.00 | 84.08 
Queensland .. | 202,656 | 175,722 | 378,378 | 175,959 | 134,205 | 310,164 | 86.83 | 76.37 | 81.97 
South Aust... | 129,249 | 132,412 | 261,661 | 107,116 90,854 | 197,970 | 82.88 | 68.61 | 75.66 
Western Aust. | 88,126 74,221 | 162,347 81,365 54,228 | 135,593 | 92.33 73.06 | 83.52 
Tasmania .. 53,030 53,773 106,803 | 43,981 34,811 78,792 | 82,94 | 64.74 | 73.77 
Federal Terri- | ; | 
tories x 2,855 1,182 4,037 2,254 748 3,002 | 78.95 63.28 | 74.36 
. oe = ates =} - = 
Total .. (1,400,140 1,376,300 2,776,440 11,232,579 1,025,642 2,258,221 88.03 74.52 | 81.34 


The votes cast in each State were as follows :— 


COMMONWEALTH REFERENDUM, 20th DECEMBER, 1917.—RESULTS OF 
VOTING ON THE PRESCRIBED QUESTION. 


Percentage of Votes recorded 
Votes givenin VotesgivenNot in Favour of the Prescribed 


Favour of the in Favour of Question. 
State. Prescribed the Prescribed 
Question. | Question. 

To Formal | To Electors 

Votes. Enrolled. 
New South Wales .. Ss 341,256 487,774 | 41.16 S202) 
Victoria .. os oe 329,772 332,490 | 49.79 40.85 
Queensland = De 132,771 | 168,875 44.02 35.09 
South Australia ate a 86,663 | 106,364 44.90 | Bowls 
Western Australia .. #: 84,116 | 46,522 64.39 | 61.81 
Tasmania .. ote - 38,881 | 38,502 | 50.24 36.40 
Federal Territories .. re 1,700 | 1,220 58.22 42.11 
Total Se OLD LO ete Lone i 46.2] 36.56 


7. Commonwealth Referenda, 19th December, 1919.—Referenda were taken on 19th 
December, 1919, regarding a constitutional extension of Commonwealth powers in 
legislation and the nationalization of monopolies. In each case the majority of votes 
was not in favour of the proposed extension. 


COMMONWEALTH REFERENDA (LEGISLATIVE POWERS AND 
NATIONALIZATION OF MONOPOLIES), 19th DECEMBER, 1919. 


| Percentage of Electors 
|  lectors to whom Ballot | to whom Ballot Papers 


Klectors Enrolled. | Papers were Issued. | were Issued to 
Stat Electors Enrolled. 
State. 
| Mates. | Females.| Total. | Males. | Females.| Total. | Males. |Females.| Total. 
= = - —| —— =| | —— 
s i 363 | 529,076 |1,079,439 | 400,477 | 317,088 | 717,565 | 72-77 59-93 | 66-48 
Pictoria a Doe ese 433,758 | 837,408 | 323,187 | 314,911 638,098 80-07 72-60 | 76-20 
Queensland cf 209,437 | 179,763 | 389,200 | 176,489 | 153,742 | 330,231 | 84:27 85-52 | 84°85 


135,694 | 268,235 97,284 80,808 | 178,092 | 73-40 59-55 | 66-40 

eon 73.623 | 163.544 | 60.731 | 42.504 | 103,235 | 69-07 | 56-21 | 63- 12 

4 56,130 | 112,036 36,366 29,350 65,716 | 65-05 52-29 | 58-66 
5 | 


South Aust. .. 
Western Aust. 
Tasmania .. 55,906 


Total .. |1,439,818 |1,410,044 |2,849,862 (1,094,534 | 938,403 \2,032,937 | 76-02 | 65°55 | 71-33 
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The votes cast in each State for each of the questions were as follows :— 


COMMONWEALTH REFERENDA, 19th DECEMBER, 1919.—RESULTS OF VOTING 
ON THE PRESCRIBED QUESTIONS. 


Percentage of Votes 
recorded in Favour 


Votes , Votes of Proposed Law. 
given in given Not 
State. Proposed Law. Favour in Favour A ame Oe 
of Proposed of Proposed To To 
Law. Law. Formal | Electors 
| Votes. | Enrolled. 


(| Constitution Alteration 
(Legislative Powers) 
1919 = = 259,751 390,450 39°95 | 24°06 

| Constitution Alteration | 

(Nationalization of 

Monopolies) 1919 .. 227,156 365,847 $8-31 | 21°04 
Constitution Alteration 

(Legislative Powers) 

1919 o« ss 369,210 201,869 64°65 | 44°09 

Constitution Alteration 

(Nationalization of 
Monopolies) 1919 .. 324,343 188,129 63°29 38°73 
, Constitution Alteration 
(Legislative Powers) 
1919 on is 175,225 130,299 57°35 | 45°02 
Constitution Alteration 
(Nationalization of | 
Monopolies) 1919 .. 162,062 122,650 56°92 | 41-64 
| Constitution Alteration 
(Legislative Powers) , 
1919 :2 “ 40,520 119,789 25°28 15-11 
Constitution Alteration | 
(Nationalization of | | 
Monopolies) 1919 .. 38,503 | 112,259 | 25°54 14°35 
Constitution Alteration 
(Legislative Powers) : ; 

, . 1919 - bite 48,142 44,892 51°75 29°44 

Western Australia | Constitution Alteration 

(Nationalization of 

Monopolies) 1919 .. 45,285 38,584 53°99 27°70 

|| Constitution Alteration 

(Legislative Powers) | 


New South Wales - 


Victoria 


Queensland =f a 


South Australia 2 


; 1919, .. | 18,509 | 36,861 | 33°43 | 16-52 
Tasmania ‘| Constitution Alteration | 
(Nationalization of | 

Monopolies) 1919 .. 16,531 31,982 34°08 14°76 


| 


Constitution Alteration | 
(Legislative Powers) | 
1919 ec -+ | 911,357 | 924,160 | 49-65 31°98 

| Constitution Alteration | | 

(Nationalization of | | 

Monopolies) 1919 .. | 813,880 | 859,451 48°64 28°56 


Total 


1 = 


8. The Parliament of New South Wales.—The Legislative Council in this State is 
a nominee chamber, the Legislative Assembly being an elective body. Theoretically the 
Legislative Council may contain an unlimited number of members, but in practice the 
number is restricted to about sixty, the members at the latest available date being 
sixty-eight. The tenure of the seat is for life; four-fifths of the members must be 
persons not holding any paid office under the Crown, but this is held not to include officers 
of His Majesty’s sea or land forces on full or half-pay, or retired officers on pensions. The 
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Legislative Assembly consists of ninety members, who hold their seats during the 
existence of the Parliament to which they are elected. Nine electorates return five 
members each, and fifteen return three members each. The duration of Parliament.is 
limited to three years. 


Particulars of Elections. Since the introduction of responsible government in New 
South Wales there have been twenty-four complete Parliaments, the first of which 
opened on the 22nd May, 1856, and was dissolved on the 19th December, 1857, while the 
twenty-third opened on the 23rd December, 1913, and closed on the 21st February, 
1917. The average duration of the Parliaments was two years and five months. The 
twenty-fourth Parliament was opened on the 17th April, 1917, and it was dissolved on the 
18th February, 1920. The next Parliament was elected on the 20th March, 1920, under 
the proportional representation system. Complete details of the voting are not yet 
available. Particulars of voting at elections from 1894 to 1917 are given below :— 


LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY ELECTIONS, NEW SOUTH WALES, 1894 TO 1917. 


Contested Electorates, 


| 
Electors 3 4 = S 
Date of Opening of Parliament. a | ad | ze Electors’ | . centage contage 
| 2 | th 
25 | BE | Roll, Recorded. Vstes intone 
Se ga | 'Recorded| Votes. 
= ae | 
7th August, 1894.. .. |298,817 | 125 | 1 | 254,105 | 204,246 | 80.38 | 1.62 
13th August, 1895 .. |267,458 | 125 | 8 | 238,233 | 153,034 | 64.24 | 0.88 
16th August, 1898 -. |324,339 | 125 | 3 |294,481 |178,717 | 60.69 | 0.92 
23rd July, 1901 "* 1346184 | 125 | 13 | 270,861 |195,359 | 72.13 | 0.79 
Males |363,062 |)... | 304.396 226,057 | 74.26 
FT DS Ea { Tomales |326,408 |s 80 | 2 {| 5697433 174,538 | 66.51 } 0.59 
Males | 392,845. { {370,715 | 267,301 | 72.10 | 
ga Set phar, 00% { Females | 353,055 i; 90 | 541336,680 (208,650 | 60.78 aa 
{Males | 458,626 | (| 444,249 | 322,199 | 72.53 } 
15th Nov., 1910.. | Females |409,069 | 9° 1) 400,139 262,154 | 65.52 1-1 
Males |553,633 1) o,| 9 {|534,379 | 385,8: | 
23rd Dec., 1913 .. { Females 484,366 J 90 | 3 1 | 468,437 302,389 64.05 2,0 
Males [574,308 |) a | 525,681 328,030 | 62.40 
17th April, 1917 { Fomales | 535,522 | J 90 | 8 { 487,585 | 295,354 | 60.57 |f 9-94 
| | 


The franchise was extended to women (Women’s Franchise Act) in 1902, and was 
exercised for the first time at a State election in 1904. 


9. The Parliament of Victoria.—Both of the Victorian legislative chambers are 
elective bodies, but there is a considerable difference in the number of members of each 
House, as well as in the qualifications necessary for members and electors. The number 
of members in the Upper House in March, 1920, was 34, and in the Lower House, 65. In 
the Legislative Council the tenure of the seat is for six years, but one member for each 
province retires every third year, except in the case of a dissolution, when one half of the 
newly elected members hold their seats for three years only. Members of the Legislative 
Assembly are elected for the duration of Parliament, which is limited to three years. The 
franchise was extended to women by the Adult Suffrage Act 1908. An elector for the 
Legislative Assembly may only vote once, plurality of voting having been abolished in 
1899; an elector, however, qualified in more than one district, may select that for which 
he desires to record his vote. A preferential system of voting (see Year Book No. 6, 
page 1182) was for the first time adopted in Victoria at the election held in November, 
1911. 

Particulars of Elections. Since the introduction of responsible government in 
Victoria there have been twenty-four complete Parliaments, the first of which opened 
on the 21st November, 1856, and closed on the 9th August, 1859, while the twenty-fourth 
closed on the 23rd October, 1917. The first session of the twenty-fifth Parliament 
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opened on the 27th November, 1917, and closed on the 9th April, 1918; the second 
session was opened on the 9th July, 1918, and closed on the 7th January, 1919: 
the third session was opened on 8th July, 1919, and closed on 7th January, 1920. 


PARTICULARS OF VICTORIAN ELECTIONS, 1902 TO 1919. 


Legislative Council. Legislative Assembly. 


Year. Electors in| Voters in 


| rer mae Contested | Contested 
| centage. | on Roll. | nistricts, | Districts. 


| | 


Electors | Electors in Votersin | 
| ne ol Contested Contested 
| on Koll. | Districts. | Districts. 


Per- 
centage. 


1902.. | 134,087 | 


(a) | (a) | 290,241 216,063 
1904.. | 172,526 


(a) 141,471 | 65.47 
104,865 66,182 | 63.11 | 264,709 | 223,600 


149,192 | 66.72 
117,098 | 61.26 


1907.. | 180,738 78,512 27,152 | 34.58 | 261,088 | 191,131 


1908.. | 185,234 (a) (a) | (a) | 263,876 164,919 | 88,461 | 53.64 
1910.. | 240,520 | 136,479 40,053 | 35.21 | 487,661 (a) | (a) | (a) 
1911.. | 249,481 (a) (a) (a) | 701,451 , 619,644 | 394,189 | 63.61 
1913.. | 270,175 | 99,646 | 47,719 | 47.89 | 670,775 (a) (a) (a) 
1914.. | 284,089, (a) (2) | (a) | 810,026 593,334 | 319,950 | 53.92 
1916.. | 300,321 | 92,421 | 34,853 | 37.71 | 767,378 (a) | (a) |-@ 
1917..°| 308,339 (a) (a) (a) 828,230 658,488 | 356,999 | 54.21 
1918.. | 310,987 | (a) (a) (a) | 816,172 (a) | (a) (a) 
1919.. | 317,593 | 133,058 40,393 | 39.35 | 805,703 (a) | (a) (a) 


(a) Not contested. 


As the table shews, the number of voters for the Legislative Council is considerably 
less than that for the Legislative Assembly. 


10. The Parliament of Queensland.—-No limit is set by the Constitution Act to the 
number of members of the Legislative Council of Queensland, the total at the latest 
available date being sixty-four. Members are appointed by the State Governor, and it 
is provided that not less than four-fifths of the members must consist of persons not 
holding any office under the Crown, except officers of His Majesty’s sea or land forces on 
full or half-pay, or retired officers on pensions. The members are nominated for life. 
The Legislative Assembly is composed of seventy-two members, and the State is 
divided into that number of electoral districts. A modified system of optional 
preferential voting is in operation in Queensland. (See Year Book No. 6, page 1183.) 


Particulars of Elections. Since the establishment of responsible government in 
Queensland there have been nineteen complete Parliaments, the first of which opened 
on the 29th May, 1860, and dissolved on the 20th May, 1863, while the first session of 
the twentieth Parliament opened on the 12th July, 1915. At the elections held in 
May, 1915, the principle of compulsory voting was introduced for the first time in 
Australia. It will be seen that of the total number of electors enrolled, 88.14 per cent. 
went to the polls, Statistics regarding the last eight elections are given below :— 


ELECTIONS FOR QUEENSLAND LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY, 1902 TO 1918. 


; | ; | | 
| a | | Percentage of Elec- 
Py gee | Blectors Enrolled. Electors who Voted. tors Voting in 

% % 33 8 2 Contested Llectorates. 
Year. 5 i 3 = 3 oa | = — — 

q g e 3 a ae | F | FF FE 

oes =e e- fe- e- 

se /s88| 88 | Males. Total. | Males. | Total. | Males:' Total. 

Be |zae| &8 | males. | | males. | males. 
1902 | 72 159 154 | 108,548 | .. | 108,548 | 80,076 | 80,076 78.88) .. 78.88 


1904 72 140 | 117 |103,943 | .. | 108,943 | 60,265 a 60,265 | 74.16) .. 74.16 
1907 72 185 179 | 125,140 | 95,049) 220,189 (a) (a) | 152,049 | 73.42) 68.64) 71.61 
1908 72 187 | 125 | 117,385 | 88,507| 205,892 | 77,632 | 61,115 138,747 | 66.13) 69.05) 67.39 
1909 72 145 133 | 135,841 | 106,913 242,754 | 89,609  66,809| 156,418 | 75.34) 69.36 72.67 
1912 72 144 139 | 173,801 | 135,789) 309,590 | 122,844 | 95,795| 218,639 | 75.92 75.02 75 52 
1915 72 148 138 | 184,627 | 150,568) 335,195 | 140,396 | 125,844) 266.240 86.46 90.09 88.14 
1918 72 (b) 149 | 233,342 | 191,074) 424,416 | 176,768 | 163,901) 340,669 | 75.75 85.78) 80.27 


(a) Incomplete ; percentages based on ayailable returns. (b) Not available. 
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The election of 1907 was the first State election in Queensland at which women 
voted, the privilege being conferred under the JLlections Acts Amendment Act 1905. 
Some of the returns did not separate the sexes in the figures respecting the number of 
electors who voted, and the percentage of males and females was therefore calculated 
on the total returns where the subdivision was made. 


1l. The Parliament of South Australia.—In this State there is a Legislative Council 
composed of twenty members and a House of Assembly with forty-six members, both 
chambers being elective. The State is divided into five districts, which return four mem- 
bers each to the Legislative Council. For the House of Assembly, eight districts return 
three members each, and eleven districts two members each. 


Particulars of Elections. Since the inauguration of responsible government in 
South Australia there have been twenty-two complete Parliaments, the first of which was 
opened on the 22nd April, 1857, and dissolved on the Ist September, 1859, while the 
twenty-second was opened on the 8th July, 1915, and terminated on the 28th 
February, 1918. The first session of the new Parliament was opened on the 25th 
July, 1918. Particulars of voting at the different elections from the year 1900 are given 
below :— 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 1900 TO 1918. 


(a) Percentage of 


Electors on Rolls. | (a) Electors who Voted. | Electors Voting. 
Year. = a : (ce = 
Males. | Females. Total. Males. | Females. | Total. | Males. Females. 
LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 
1900 ae 38,688 9,854 48,542 | 21,403 | 3,907 | 25,310 | 55.32 | 39.65 
1902 ae 38,413 | 13,496 | 51,909 | 29,978 | 7,940 | 37,918 | 78.04 | 58.83 
1905 a 39,011 | 13,873 | 52,884 | 28,820 | 8,328 | 37,148 | 73.88 | 60.03 
1910 "| | 48,145 | 16,157 | 64,302 | 32,540 | 9,356 | 41,896 | 81.84 | 65.89 
1912 5 59,228 19,985 79,213 | 40,709 | 13,016 53,725 80.91 | 72.56 
1915 .. | 66,614 | 21,635 | 88,249 | 11,436 | 4,808 | 16,244 | 75.69 | 71.25 
1918 ae 71,510 | 23,461 | 94,971 | 42,987 | 11,800 | 54,787 | 60.11 | 50.30 
House or ASSEMBLY. 
1902 _. | 77,147 | 72,030 |149,177 | 53,471 | 36,545 | 90,016 | 39.31 | 50.73 
1905 .. | 95,396 | 92,249 (187,645 64,330 | 50,246 | 114,576 | 67.43 | 54.47 
1906 ae 96,724 93,438 190,162 60,109 | 45,997 | 106,106 62.14 — 49.22 
1910 .. | 94,656 | 88,762 | 183,418 73,464 | 56,830 | 130,294 77.61 64.03 
1912 _. |117,440 106,971 | 224,411 | 87,530 73,732 161,262 | 74.53 | 68.93 
1915 .. | 128,594 | 124,797 | 253,391 70,898 | 65,157 136,055 | 77.22 | 72.64 
1918 .. | 126,669 | 132,043 | 258,712 71,501 | 62,742 | 134,243 | 56.45 | 47.52 


(a) In contested districts. 


It is interesting to note that South Australia was the first of the States to grant 
women’s suffrage (under the Constitution Amendment Act 1894), the franchise being 
exercised for the first time at the Legislative Assembly election on the 25th April, 


1896. 
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12. The Parliament of Western Australia.—In this State both chambers are elective. 
For the Legislative Council there are thirty members, each of the ten provinces returning 
three members, while the Legislative Assembly is composed of fifty members, one 
‘member being returned by each of the fifty electoral districts. At the expiration of two 
years from the date of election to a seat in the Legislative Council, and every two years 
thereafter, the senior member for the time being for each province retires. Seniority is 
determined (a) by date of election, (b) if two or more members are elected on the same 
day, then the senior is the one who polled the least number of votes, (c) if the election be 
uncontested, or in case of an equality of votes, then the seniority is determined by the 
alphabetical precedence of surnames and, if necessary, Christian names. Members of the 
Legislative Assembly are elected for three years. 


Particulars of Elections. Since the establishment of responsible government in 
Western Australia there have been nine complete Parliaments, the first of which was 
opened on the 30th December, 1890, while the first session of the tenth Parliament 
commenced on the 20th November, 1917. Women’s suffrage was granted by the Zlectoral 
Act of 1899. The preferential system of voting in use in Western Australia is described 
in Year Book No. 6, page 1184. Particulars relating to the last seven Assembly and six 
Council elections are given in the tables below :— 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 1901 TO 1918. 


Percentage 
Electors on the Roll, In Contested Districts. Votes Recorded. of Electors 
Voting. 
Year. | itil ae = : = |—— : 
n n a2 m 
‘ & , aj . i & 
nm a = na a = n a = a = 
o a 3 o s 2 a o | 
An Ss = = =| S s g 2 = a $ 
3 a 3s 3 
r= ie eB 3 B = 4 & |Sie|e 
LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 
) 7 oe | Wes: " 
LOOT a. 74,874 | 16,648 | 91,522 | 67,967 | 14,775 | 82,742 | 29,832 8,255 | 38,087 | 44 | 56 | 46 
1904 .. 108,861 | 54,965 | 163,826 88,524 49,791 138,315 | 43,285 23,500 | 66,785 | 49 | 47 | 48 
1905 .. 79,025 42,697 121,722 | 65,296 36,706 102,002 | 33,482 19,485 | 52,917 | 51 | 53 | 52 
1908 .. 83,060 | 52,919 | 135,979 | 69,277 | 44,804 | 114,081 | 46,411 | 29,412 | 75,823 | 67 | 66 | 66 
101% *%. 91,814 | 60,831 | 152,645 | 71,675 | 60,700 | 122,375 | 53,355 38,281 91.636 | 74 | 75 | 75 
1914 .. | 126,598 | 88,143 | 214,741 | 96,503 | 72,043 | 168,546 54,612 41,993 | 96,605 | 57 58 | 57 
LOLT~ cox 93,106 73,845 / 166,951 | 76,445 61,310 | 137,755 45,453 40,167 | 85,620 | 59 | 65 | 62 
| a Wate od peas Fal Pat 
LEGISLATIVE CoUNCIL. 
La | 29. iy 6,543 | ig ton} 9 - rat 23,741 10 Sih 2,2 # eR 
a , ’ 30, ’ ’ | 23, | 10, »283 | 12,498 | 53 | 51 | 52 
1910 .. | 81,988 | 7,553 | 39,536 | 31,290 | 7,495 | 38,785 12,020 2,461 | 14,481 38 | 33 35 
i) 36,716 | 10,437 47,153 83,490) 9,818) 43,308 | 20,733 | 5,552 | 26,285 | 62 | 57 | 59 
1914 ., 43,299 12,423 | 55,722 | 36,793 9,822 46.615 22,963 | 5,556 28,519 | 62 | 57 | 61 
1916 .. | 45,325 | 13,683 | 59,008 | 19,950) 4,877 | 24,827 | 10,672 | 2,464 | 13,136 | 53 | 51 | 68 
1918 .. 46,272 | 37 


14,700 | 60,972 35,962 12)348 487310 | 14,043. 8,930 | 17,973 | 39 | 31 


13. The Parliament of Tasmania.—In Tasmania there are two legislative chambers— 
the Legislative Council and the House of Assembly, both bodies being elective. The 
Council consists of eighteen members, returned from fifteen districts, Hobart returning 
three, Launceston two, and the remaining thirteen districts sending one member each. 
There are five House of Assembly districts corresponding to the Commonwealth 
electoral districts, each returning six members, who are elected under a system of 
proportional representation which first came into force at the 1909 elections. (See Year 


Book No. 6, page 1185.) Women’s suffrage was first granted in this State under the 
Constitution Amendment Act 1903. 


am th = 


eat a ey 
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Particulars of Elections. The first Tasmanian Parliament opened on 2nd 
December, 1856, and closed on 8th May, 1861. There have been nineteen complete 
Parliaments since the inauguration of responsible government. The first session of the 
twentieth Parliament opened on 22nd July, 1919. Particulars of the voting at the last 
eight elections are given hereunder :— 


ELECTIONS, HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY, TASMANIA, 1900 TO 1919. 


Electors in | 
Electors on Roll. Contested Votes Recorded. | Percentage of ase 
es Districts. | | Electors Voting. | Informal 
re Na DE be — a | en ea | = a Votes on 
| | | | | Votes 
Males. | Females. Males. | Females.) Males. | Females. | Males. | Females. | Recorded 
| | 
é 2s) | 
i i | 7 - | =| 7 | = | > -, | 
1900 | 39,002 | ed 29,022 | ee ats 872. || | 65-02 
(a) 1903 | 43,999 ae 40,267 | Se | 23,766 a | 59-87 1:48 
1906 | 47,400 41,629 37,120 | 33,415 | 23,128 | 17,194 | 62-30 51-46 £-2) 
(6) 1909 | 50,221 45,563 50,221 | 45,563 | 30,509 19,893 | 60-74 43-67 2-66 
1912 | 52,853 | 50,660 | 52,853 | 50,660 | 40,713 |- 35,337 | 77°03 69-73 2°85 
1913 | 53,372 | 51,920 53,372 -| 51,920 | 38,700 325102 | 72-51 61-83 2-87 
1916 | 54,466 52,855 54,466 | 52,855 41,427 37,557 | 76-06 71-05 5-66 
1919 | 53,205 | 54,336 53,205 | 54,336 | 37,037 34,027 69-61 62-62 3-96 


(a) Manhood suffrage, Act 64 Vic., No. 5. Universal adult suffrage, Act 3 Edward VII., No. 17, has 
been prescribed in all subsequent elections. (b) First election with six-member districts and simple 
transferable vote. 


During the same period, the percentages of informalities in Senate elections in 
Tasmania were 4.05, 4.48, 3.29, 6.15, and 3.72. 


§ 3. Administrative Government. 


In previous issues of the Official Year Book a conspectus was given in tabular 
form of the various departments in each State, together with a list of the principal 
Acts administered by them and the matters dealt with by them or under their 
control. See Official Year Book No. 12, pp. 924 e¢ seg. 


§ 4, Conspectus of Acts relating to the Constitutions of the 
Commonwealth and the Australian States. 


The following pages contain in summarized form the principal provisions of the Acts 
at present in force relating to the Constitution of the Commonwealth and the six 
States :— 
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CONSPECTUS OF ACTS RELATING 


TO THE CONSTITUTIONS 


Particulars. 


Commonwealth. 


New South Wales. 


Victoria. 


(i) Dates of Acts au- 
thorizing— 
(a) Nominated Coun- 


cil 
(b) Partly Elective 
Council 
(c) Responsible Go- 
vernment 
(ii) Boundaries of 
States 


1900 


1823 


1842 


! 
1853 (assented to in 1855) 


All that portion of Aus- 


tralia lying between the 129th 
and 154th degrees of East 


| longitude, and northward of 


the 40th degree of South 
Jatitude, including all the 
islands in the Pacifie within 
such limits, and Lord Howe 
Island, excepting the terri- 
tories comprised within the 
boundaries of South Aus- 
tralia, Victoria, Queensland, 
Norfolk Island, and the Fede- 


| ral Capital area 


(iii) The Legislature— 
(a) Name a 


(b) Constitution 


(c) How summoned 


(d) How prorogued 
and dissolved 


(e) Sessions of Par- 
liament 


(f) Privileges of Par- 
liament 


The Parliament, or The 
Parliament of the Common- 
wealth 

Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives 

Governor-General may ap- 
point such times for holding 
sessions of Parliament as he 
thinks fit. Parliament to be 
summoned not later than 30 
days after the day appointed 
for return of writs at a general 
election 

Governor-General may by 
proclamation or otherwise 
prorogue Parliament, and 
may in like manner dissolve 
the House of Representatives 


There must be a session of 
the Parliament once at least 
in every year, so that twelve 
months do not intervene be- 
tween the last sitting in one 
session and the first sitting 
in the next session 

Such as are declared by 
Parliament, and until de- 
clared those of the Commons 
House of Parliament of the 
United Kingdom at the 
establishment of the Com- 
monwealth 


Legislative Council and 
Legislative Assembly 

Governor may fix time and 
place for holding sessions, 
and may vary such time and 
place 


Governor may  prorogue 
the Legislative Council and 
Assembly and dissolve the 
Assembly whenever he deems 
it expedient 


There must be a session of 
both Houses at least once a 
year so that a period of 
twelve months does not inter- 
vene between the last sitting 
in one session and the first 
sitting in the next 


A straight line from Cape 
Howe to the nearest source of 
the River Murray, thence along 
the course of that river to the 
eastern boundary of South 
Australia along that boundary 
to the sea 


The Parliament of Victoria 


Legislative Council 
Legislative Assembly 

Governor may by proclama- 
tion summon Council and As- 
sembly not less than six days 
from the date of such procla- 
mation 


and 


Governor may prorogue and 
dissolve Parliament, 


Same as New South Wales 


Both Houses enjoy and exer- 
cise the like privileges, immu- 
nities, and powers as those of 
of the Commons House of 
Parliament of Great Britain 
and Ireland at the time of 
passing the Constitution Act 


7 


—— 
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Queensland. 


South Australia. 


Western Australia, 


Tasmania. 


LEGISLATURE, 


1859 (Letters Patent) 


£859 2. 


1828 
1850 
1854 


Northward of a line com- 
‘Mencing on the sea coast at 
Point Danger in latitude 
about 28° 8’ South, and fol- 
lowing the range thence 
which divides the waters of 
the Tweed, Richmond, and 
Clarence Rivers from those 
of the Logan and Brisbane 
rivers, westerly to the great 
dividing range between the 
waters falling to the east 
coast and those of the River 
Murray, following the great 
dividing range southerly to 
the range dividing the waters 
of Tenterfield Creek from 
those of the main head of 


the Dumaresq River, and | 


following that river down- 
ward to its confluence with 
the Macintyre River, thence 
following that river to the 
29th parallel of South lati- 
tude, and following that 
parallel westerly to the 141st 
meridian of East longitude, 
thence northerly along that 


meridian to the sea, together . 


with adjacent islands in the 
Pacific Ocean 


Between the meridians 
of the 129th and 141st de- 
grees of East longitude and 
between the Southern 
Ocean and the 26th degree 
of South latitude 


Not given in Act 


Not given in Act 


Legislative Council and 
Legislative Assembly 


Same as New South Wales 


Same as New South Wales 


Same as New South Waies 


Bach House may order or 
summon persons to attend 
and produce any required 
documents 


The Parliament of South 
Australia 

Legislative Counci] and 
House of Assembly 


Same as New South Wales | 


Governor may prorogue 
Parliament, and _ dissolve 
the House of Assembly 
whenever he deemg ex- 
pedient, but not the Legis- 
lative Council, except in 
case of a deadlock 

Same as New South Wales 


Both Houses hold the 
same privileges, immu- 
nities, and powers as those 
held by the Commons 
House of Parliament at 
the time of the passing of 
the Constitution Act with 
the limitations set forth in 
Act 430 of 1888, but such 
privileges, &c., must not 
exceed those held by the 
latter at that date. 

Both Houses may sum- 
mon persons to attend 


Legislative Council and 
Legislative Assembly 
Same as New South Wales 


Governor may prorogue 
the Council and Assembly, 
and dissolve the Assembly 
whenever he thinks fit 


Same as New South Wales 


Both Houses enjoy and 
hold the same privileges, 
immunities, and powers as 
the Commons House of 
Parliament 

Both Houses have power 
to order any person to at- 
tend and produce docu- 
ments as required 


The Parliament of Tas- 
mania, 


Legislative Council 
House of Assembly 
Same as New South Wales 


and 


Same as South Australia 


Same as New South Wales 


Same as Queensland 
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CoNsPEcTUS OF ACTS RELATING TO THE CONSTITUTIONS 


Particulars. 


Commonwealth, 


New South Wales. 


Victoria. 


A.—THE 


(iii) The Legislature—- 


continued. 


(g) Settlement of 
deadlocks  be- 
tween the two 
Houses 

(h) Money Bills 

(i) Power to alter 
the  Constitu- 
tion 

(Gj) Power to alter 
the system of 


representation 


If the House of Represen- 
tatives passes any law and 
the Senate rejects it, or fails 


to pass it, or passes it with | 


amendments to which the 
House of Representatives 
will not agree, and if, after 
three months, the 
House passes it again and the 
latter rejects it again, the 
Governor General may dis- 
solve both Houses simul- 
taneously, but such dissolu- 
tion may not take place 
within six months before the 
date of the expiry of the 
House of Representatives by 
effluxion of time 

If after such dissolution 
the House of Representatives 
again passes the law and the 
Senate again rejects it, the 
Governor-General may con- 
vene a joint sitting of the 
menpbers of both Houses at 
which, if the law is affirmed 
by an absolute majority of 
the total number of members 
of both Houses, it is presented 
to the Governor-General for 
Royal Assent 


Proposed laws  appro- 
priating revenue or moneys 
or imposing taxation may not 
originate in the Senate. The 
Senate may not amend such 
laws, but may request the 
omission or amendment of 
any provisions therein, which 
the House of Representatives 
may accept if it sees fit. 
Such laws must be recom- 
mended in the same session 
by message of the Governor- 
General 


Any law for the alteration 
of the Constitution must be 
passed by an absolute ma- 
jority of each House, and not 
less than two nor more than 
six months thereafter be sub- 
mitted to a referendum of the 
electors. In the event of a 
deadlock, such law may be 
submitted directly to a refer- 
endum. <A majority of the 
electors in a majority of the 
States and a majority of all 
electors is necessary for pass- 
ing a law submitted to a 
referendum 


Subject to the Constitution, 
Parliament may make laws 
for increasing or diminishing 
the number of members of the 
House of Representatives. 
No alteration diminishing 
the proportionate representa- 
tion of any State in either 
House nor the minimum 
number of representatives of 
a State in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, or altering the 
limits of a State, may become 
law unless a majority of 
electors in the State approve 


former | 


All Bills for appropriating 
any part of the public revenue 
or for imposing any rate, 
tax, or impost must originate 
in the Assembiy 

A Money Bill must be 
recommended by the Go- 
vernor during the session in 
which it is passed 


The Legislature may alter 
the laws concerning the Legis- 
lative Council and may pro- 
vide for the nomination or 
election of another Council. 
A Bill for such a purpose must 
be reserved and laid before 
both Houses of the Imperial 
Parliament for 30 days at 
least before His Majesty’s 
pleasure is signified thereon 


The Legislature may alter 
the number and extent of 
electoral districts, the appor- 
tionment of representatives 
and the number of represen- 
tatives, and may alter and 
regulate the appointment of 
Returning Officers, and make 
new provisions for the issue 
and return of writs and the 
time and place of holding 
elections 


If the Assembly passes a 
Bill and the Council rejects it, 
or fails to pass it, or passes it 
with amendments to which the 
Assembly will not agree, and if 
not later than six months be- 
fore the date of the expiry of 
the former by effluxion of time 
the Assembly is dissolved on 
account of the disagreement, 
the Assembly again passes the 
Bill and the Council again re- 
jects it, or fails to pass it, or 
passes it with amendments to 
which the Assembly will not 
agree, the Governor may, not 
less than nine months nor more 
than twelve months after such 
dissolution, dissolve both 
Houses simultaneously 


All Bills for appropriating 
any part of the revenue or for 
a any duty, rate, tax, 
rent or impost must originate 
in the Assembly, and may be 
rejected but not altered by the 
Council, which may suggest 
certain amendments 

A Money Bill must be recom- 
mended by the Governor dur- 
ing the session in which it is 
passed 


The Legislature has full 
power to repeal or alter any of 
the provisions of the Consti- 
tution Act provided that any 
Bill for the alteration of the 
Constitution of the Legislative 
Council or Assembly or of the 
Civil List must have had its 
second and third readings 
passed by an absolute ma- 
jority of the whole number of 
the members of both Houses, 
and be reserved for His Ma- 
jesty’s pleasure thereon 


The Legislature may alter 
the qualifications of electors 
and members of both Houses, 
establish new or alter electoral 
provinces or districts, increase 
or decrease the number of 
members in each electorate, 
increase the whole number of 
members, regulate the ap- 
pointment of Returning Of- 
ficers, and make provision for 
the return of writs and the time 
and place of holding elections 
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OF THE COMMONWEALTH AND THE AUSTRALIAN STATES—continued. 


Queensland. South Australia. Western Australia. Tasmania 


L&gISLATURE—continued. 


First Rejection —When a 
Bill is passed by the Assem- 
bly not less than one month 
before the close of the ses- 


Whenever any Bill has 
been passed by the Assem- 
bly and failed to pass the 
Council, and the same or a 


similar Bill has also been 
passed by the Assembly 
during the next Parliament, 
a general election having 
taken place between such 
two Parliaments, and the 
second and third readings 
have been passed in the 
second instance by an ab- 
solute majority of all the 
members, and such second 
Bill has also failed to pass 
the Council, the Governor 
may, but it is not obliga- 


sion, and rejected by the 
Council 

Second Rejection.— When 
not less than three months 
from its first rejection itis in 
the next session again passed 
by the Assembly, and not less 
than one week before the 
close of the session rejected 
by the Council 

Referendum.—When a Blil 
has thus been twice rejected 
by the Council, the Governor 
may direct that a referendum 


of the electors be held, and 


if it resuits in its favour, 
the Bill becomes law on 


receiving the assent of the 


Governor 


All Bills for appropriating 
any part of the public 


revenue or for imposing any 
or impost 


new rate, tax 
must originate in the As- 
sembly 


A Money Bill must be 


recommended by the Go- 


vernor during the session in 


which it is passed 


The Legislature has full 
power to alter the laws con- 
cerning the Legislative Coun- 
cil, and to provide for the 
nomination and election of 
another Council 


The Legislature may alter 
the divisions represented in 
the Assembly, establish new 
divisions, alter the appor- 
tionment or representatives, 
alter the number of repre- 
sentatives, and regulate the 
appointment of Returning 
Officers, the issue of writs, 
and the time and place of 
holding elections. 


tory. within six months, 
either dissolve both Houses, 
or issue writs for nine more 
members of the Council. 
In the latter case no further 
members are to be elected 
to the Council until the 
numbers are as before 


All Bills for appropriat- 
ing any part of the revenue 
or other public money or 
dealing with taxation, or 
guaranteeing any loan, or 
for providing for the repay- 
ment of any loan, must 
originate in the Assembly 

A Money Bill must be 
recommended by the Go- 
vernor during the session 
in which it is passed 


Parliament has full power 
to repeal, alter, or vary the 
provisions of the Consti- 
tution Act, provided that a 
Bill for altering the Consti- 
tution of the Council or 
Assembly must be passed 
in its second and third read- 
ings by an absolute ma- 
jority of all the members 
of such House, and be 
reserved for His Majesty’s 
pleasure thereon 


(Included in (ij) above) 


Same as Queensland 


The Legislature has full 
power to repeal or alter any 
provisions of the Constitu- 
tion Act provided that a 
Bill for changing the Con- 
stitution of the Council or 
Assembly may not be pre- 
sented for Royal Assent 
unless the second and third 
readings are passed by an 
absolute majority of all 
members of both Houses. 
Any Bill altering the Civil 
List must be reserved for 
Royal Assent 


(Included in (i) above) 


All Bills for appropriating 
any part of the revenue or 
for imposing any tax, rate, 
duty or impost must origi- 
nate in the Assembly and be 
first recommended by the 
Governor during the session 
in which they are passed 
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A.—THE 


nn $$ 


(iii) Whe Legislature— 
continued. 
k) Bills to be re- 
served for Royal 
Assent (Imperial 
Act applying to 
all States) 


A Bill altering the Constitution of either House. 

A Bill affecting the salary of the Governor. _ 

Any Bill which under any Act of Legislature of the State 
itself is required to be reserved. 

A Bill need not be reserved which (i) creates, alters or affects 
any district which returns one or more members to either 
House; or (ii) fixes or alters the number of members to be 


elected for a district ; 
number of elective members ; 


or (iii) increases or decreases the total 


or (fv) concerns the election 


of elective members or the qualifications of electors or elective 


members. 


(i) Name 


(ii) Members— 
(a) Nominated 
elected 


(b) Number ot mem- 
bers 
(c) Term of office .. 


(d) Qualifications .. 


(e) Persons not 
qualified for 
nomination or 
election 


The Senate 


B.—THE 


The Legislative Council 


The Legislative Council 


Elected, except in case of a 
casual vacancy, when one is 
chosen by the Houses of Par- 
liament of the State sitting 
and voting together, or, if the 
Houses are not in session, by 
the Governor-in Council, until 
the expiration of the term or 
until a successor is elected 

Thirty-six (six for each 
State) 

Six years 


Any person who (i) is of the 
full age of 21 vears, an elector 
entitled to vote or qualified to 
become an eleetor and for 
three years a resident in the 
Commonwealth; and (ii) is a 


natural-born subject or for at | 


least five years is naturalized 
under a law of the United 
Kingdom, or of a State, or of 
the Commonwealth 


Any person who (i) is a 
member of the other House 
of Parliament ; or (ii) is under 
any acknowledgment of alle- 
giance to or is a subject of a 
foreign power; or (ili) is at- 
tainted of treason or has been 
convicted or is under sentence 
for any offence punishable 
under the law of the Common- 
wealth or of a State by im- 
prisonment for one year or 
longer; or (iv) is an undis- 
charged bankrupt or insol- 
vent; or (v) holds any office 
of profit or pension under the 
Crown, except as a Minister 
of State or in receipt of naval 
or military pay or pension and 
not wholly employed by the 
Commonwealth ; ot (vi) has 
any pecuniary interest in any 
agreement with the Public 
Service except as a member 
of an incorporated company 
consisting of more than 25 
persons 


Nominated 


(No limit) 


Term of natural life 


Any person who is of the 
full age of 21 years and a 
natural-born subject of His 
Majesty, or naturalized in 
Great Britain or in New South 
Wales 


Any ~~ who directly or 
indirectly holds any contract 
or agreement on account of 
the Public Service, during the 
time he holds such contract 
or agreement. This does not 
apply to a contract with an 
incorporated or trading com- 
pany of over twenty persons 


Elected 


Thirty-four 


Six years from date of taking 
poll at general or periodical 
election. After general elec- 
tion half the members sit for 
three years only 

Any male person who (i) is 
of the full age of 30 years; 
and (ii) is a natural-born sub- 
ject of His Majesty, or has been 
naturalized and has resided 
in Victoria for ten years prior 
to election; and (iii) has for one 
year previous to election been 
seized of a freehold estate of 
the clear annual value of £50 


(i) A Member of either 
House of the Commonwealth 
Parliament or of the Legis- 
lative Assembly 

(ii) A Judge of any Court in 
Victoria 


(iii) A Minister of Religion 

(iv) A person who has been 
attainted of any treason, or 
convicted of any felony or in- 
famous offence within any part 
of His Majesty’s dominions 

(v) A person who is an un- 
certificated bankrupt or in- 
solvent 

(vi) A person directly or in- 
directly concerned in a con- 
tract with His Majesty, except 
in a contract with a company, 
partnership or association of 
more than twenty persons, or 
for a lease, sale or purchase of 
land, or for a loan 
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Queensland. 


South Australia. 


Western Australia. 


Tasmania. 


LEGISLATURE—continued. 


A Bill altering the Constitution of either House. 
A Bill affecting the salary of the Governor. 


Any Bill which under any Act of Legislature of the State itself is required to be reserved. 


A Bill need not be reserved which (i) creates, alters or affects any district which returns one or more members to either 
House ; or (ii) fixes or alters the number of members to be elected for a district; or (iii) increases or decreases the total 
number of elective members: or (iv) concerns the election of elective members or the qualifications of electors or elective 


members. 


Urrrr Howse. 


The Legislative Council 


The Legislative Council 


The Legislative Council 


The Legislative Council 


Nominated 


(No limit) 


Term of natural lite 


Any person who is of the 
full age of 21 years and is a 
natural-born subject of His 
Majesty, or naturalized by 
an Act of the Imperial Par- 
liament or by an Act of the 
Legislature of New South 
Wales before separat on, or 
by Act of this Colony 


Same as New South Wales 


Elected 


Twenty 


Six years (except when 
filling the unexpired term 
of a vacated seat) 


Any person of the full 
age of 30 years, a natural- 
born subject of His Majesty 
or legally made a denizen 
of the State, who has re- 
sided within the State for 
three years 

Any alien who has re- 
ceived a certificate of natu- 
ralization and has resided 
five years in the State, un- 
less it is expressly stated on 
such certificate that he is 
not eligible 

(i) A Member of the 
Commonwealth Parliament 

(ii) A contractor, while 
engaged in a contract, who 
(a) takes part in a contract 
for the Government; or 
(b) furnishes in pursuance 
of such contract money to 
be transmitted abroad; or 
(c) furnishes any wares to 
be used in the service of the 
public; or (d) holds any 
position in a company 
formed for the construction 
of any public work, the 
payment or interest on the 
cost of which is guaranteed 
by Government. This does 
not extend to contributions 
to loans, to incorporated or 
trading companies with over 
twenty members, or to the 
sale or occupation of Crown 
lands 

(iii) A Judge of any Court 

(iv) A clergyman or of- 
ficiating minister of religion 


Elected 


Thirty 


Six years 


Any man of the full age 
of 30 years who is not sub- 
ject to any legal incapacity 
and is a natural-born or 
naturalized subject of the 
King. If a naturalized 
subject, he must have been 
naturalized for five years 
previous to election and 
have resided in Western 
Australia during that period 


(i) A Member of the 
Commonwealth Parliament 

(ii) A member of the 
Legislative Assembly 

(iii) A Judge of the Su- 
preme Court 

(iv) A sheriff of Western 
Australia 

(v) A clergyman or min- 
ister of religion 

(vi) An undischarged 
bankrupt or debtor against 
whom there is a subsisting 
order in bankruptcy 

(vii) A person who has 
been in any part of His 
Majesty’s dominions  at- 
tainted or convicted of 
treason or felony 

(viii) A person who holds 
a contract for the Public 
Service, or knowingly fur- 
nishes in pursuance of such 
contract money to be re- 
mitted abroad or goods to 
be used in the service of the 
public, or is a member of a 
company formed for the 
construction of a public 
work the cost or interest on 
the cost of which is guaran- 
teed by the Government. 
This does not apply to a 
member of an incorporated 
company of over twenty 
members nor to persons 
contributing to a loan 


Elected 


Highteen 


Six years 


Any person who (i) is 30 
years of age; and (ii) is en- 
titled to vote at an election, 
or qualified to become an 
elector; and (iii) has been 
resident in Tasmania con- 
tinuously for five years at 
any one time and for at least 
two years immediately pre- 
ceding election; and (iv) 
is a subject of the King, 
who is natural-born or has 
been naturalized for five 
years 

(i) A Member of the Com- 
monwealth Parliament 

(ii) A Judge of the Su- 
preme Court 

(iii) A person holding any 
oflice of profit or emolument 
by the appointment of the 
Governor, except the office 
of a Minister of the Crown 

(iv) A person of unsound 
mind or in receipt of aid 
from a public charitable in- 
stitution except as a hospital 


| patient 


(v) A person who has been 
attainted or convicted of 
treason, felony, or other in- 
famous offence in any part 
of His Majesty’s dominions 
unless he has received a 
pardon or undergone his 
sentence 

(vi) A person who di- 
rectly or indirectly holds a 
contract on account of the 
Public Service while holding 
such contract. This does 
not apply to a member of an 
incorporated or trading com- 
pany of over six persons, nor 
to the lease, sale or purchase 
of lands from the Crown 
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(ii) Members 
tinued. 
(f) Number of mem- 
bers allowed to 
hold an office of 
profit under the 
Crown 


(g) Reasons 
which seats are 
declared vacant 


(A) Penalty for sit- 
ting or voting 


when disquali- 
fled 
iii) Sessions of the 
Council— 
(a) When Council 


may meet for 
the despatch of 
business 


(6) Quorum 


(c) Voting on ques- 
tions 


for | 


= <On@") 


} 


(i) Failing to attend for 
two consecutive months of 
any session without permis- 
sion of the House 

(ii) Becoming subject to 
any of the disabilities men- 
tioned in (e) 

(iii) Taking the benefit of 
any law relating to bankrupt 
or insolvent debtors 

(iv) Taking any fee for 
services rendered to the Com- 
monwealth or in the Parlia- 


| ment to any person or State 


£100 per diem 


Not less than four-fifths of 
the members must consist of 
persons not holding any office 
of emolument under the 
Crown. Officers in the Navy 
or Army on full or half pay 
or retired on pensions are not 
deemed to hold such an office 


(i) Failing for two consecu- 
tive sessions to attend unless 
excused by His Majesty or the 
Governor 

(ii) Taking any oath or de- 
claration of allegiance to a 
foreign prince or power 

(iii) Doing any act where- 
by becoming a subject or 
citizen of a foreign power 

(iv) Becoming bankrupt or 
taking the benefit of any law 
relating to insolvent debtors 

(v) Becoming a public con- 
tractor or defaulter 

(vi) Being attainted of 
treason or convicted of felony 
or infamous crime 


£500 


The Senate may proceed to 
business, notwithstanding the 
failure of any State to pro- 
vide for its representation 


One-third of the whole 
number of Senators 


Questions determined by a 
majority of votes. President 
is entitled to a vote. When 
votes are equal, the question 
passes in the negative 


One-fourth of the members, 
exclusive of the President. 
Where the whole number of 
members is not exactly di- 
visible by four, the quorum 
consists of such number as is 
next greater than one fourth 
of the members 


Questions decided by ma- 
jority of votes of members 
present. President has only 
casting vote when the votes 
of other members are equal 


President, Chairman of 
Committees, and two Minis- 
ters of the Crown 


(i) Being elected a Member 
of the Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment 

(ii) Failing to attend for 
one entire session without 
Council's | Page e 

(iii) Taking any oath or 
acknowledgment of allegiance 
to a foreign power 

(iv) Adopting any act 
whereby becoming a subject 
or citizen of a foreign power 

(v) Becoming a bankrupt 
or insolvent debtor 

(vi) Being convicted of 
felony or any infamous crime 

(vii) Becoming non compos 
mentis 

(viii) Becoming a public 
defaulter 

(ix) Participating in a con- 
tract on behalf of His Majesty 

(x) Accepting an office of 
profit, under the Crown, ex- 
cept as President, Chairman 
of Committee, or Minister 

(xi) Selling his property 
qualification 


£200 for each day he sits 
or votes 

Penalty for accepting office 
of profit while member or 
within six months of ceasing 
to be so, £50 per week 


No omission or failure to 
elect a member prevents Coun- 
cil from meeting so long as 
there is a quorum present 


One-third of the members, 
exclusive of the President, or 
such integral number as is 
next greater than one-third 
if the total number of mem- 
bers is not exactly divisible 
by three 


Same as New South Wales 


- 
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Queensland. 


South Australia. 


Western Australia. 


Tasmania, 


HousE—continued. 


Same as New South Wales 


(i) Failing to attend for 
two successive sessions with- 
out permission of His Ma- 
jesty or of the Governor 

(ii) Taking an oath or 
declaration of allegiance to 
a foreign prince or power 

(iii) Adopting any act 
whereby becoming a subject 
or citizen of a foreign power 

(iv) Becoming bankrupt 
or taking the benefit of any 
law relating to insolvent 
debtors 

(v) Becoming a _ public 
contractor or defaulter 

(vi) Being attainted of 
treason or convicted of 
felony or any infamous 
crime 

(vii) Continuing to hold 
his seat after having entered 
into a contract on account of 
the Public Service 


£500 .. 


President, Chairman of 
Committees, and Ministers 
of the Crown 


(i) Being elected a mem- 
ber of the Commonwealth 
Parliament 

(ii) Failing for one month 
to attend without permis- 
sion of the Council 

(iii) Taking an oath or 
acknowledgment of alle- 
giance to a foreign prince 
or power 

(iv) Adopting any act 
whereby becoming a subject 
or citizen of a foreign power 

(v) Becoming bankrupt 
or taking benefit of any law 
relating to insolvent debtors 

(vi) Becoming a public 
defaulter 

(vii) Being attainted of 
treason or convicted of 
felony or any infamous 
crime 

(viii) Becoming of un- 
sound mind 

(ix) Accepting an office 
of profit or pension from 
the Crown except as in 
paragraph (f) 

(x) Becoming a con- 
tractor in the same way 
as in paragraph (e) 


£500. . 


Same as South Australia | 


(i) Being elected a Mem- 
ber of the Commonwealth 
Parliament 

(ii) Failing for two con- 
secutive months to attend 
without the Council’s per- 
mission 

(iii) Taking an oath or 
acknowledgment of alle- 
giance to a foreign prince 
or power 

(iv) Adopting any act 
whereby becoming a sub- 
ject or citizen of a foreign 
power 

(v) Ceasing to be quali- 
fied to be a member 

(vi) Becoming of 
sound mind 

(vii) Accepting a pension 
or office of profit from the 
Crown other than as a 
naval or military officer on 
full, half, or retired pay, or 
an executive Minister 


un- 


£500 


Same as South Australia 


(i) Being elected a Mem- 
ber ot the Commonwealth 
Parliament 

(ii) Failing for one entire 
session to attend without 
Council’s permission 

(iii) Taking an oath of 
allegiance to a foreign prince 
or power 

(iv) Adopting any act 
whereby becoming a sub- 
ject or citizen of a foreign 
power 

(v) Becoming bankrupt or 
taking benefit of any law 
relating to insolvent debtors 

(vi) Becoming a public 
defaulter 

(vii) Being attainted of 
treason or convicted of 
felony or infamous crime 

(viii) Becoming of 
sound mind 

(ix) Accepting a pension 
from the Crown or an office 
of profit by the appointment 
of the Governor, except that 
of Minister of the Crown 

(x) Entering into a con- 
tract with the Government 


un- 


£500 


Same as Victoria 


Same as New South Wales 


Ten members, including 
the President or his sub- 
stitute 


“Same as New South Wales 


Council may meet not- 
withstanding that any of 
the writs of election not 
exceeding two have not 
been returned, or that in 
any electorate the electors 
have failed to elect a mem- 
ber 


One-third of the members, 
exclusive of the President 


Same as New South Wales 


a Ph 
Nine members, including 
the President 


Same as New South Wales 
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(iv) President of the 
Council— | 
(a) How appointed One Senator chosen by the 


| Senate before proceeding to 


| the despatch of any other 

business 
| - 
(b) Salary of Presi- | Not fixed by Act. £800 
dent | per annum allowed in addition 
| to the emoluments of his 

office 

(e) Salary of Chair- Not fixed by Act. £800 


per annum allowed in addi- 
tion to the emoluments of his 
office 


man of Com- 
mittees 


} 
] 


One member ap- | 
the 


pointed by 
Governor under the 


| Great Seal 


Not fixed by Act 


Not fixed by Act 


| 

One member elected by the Council 
at the first meeting and before pro- 
ceeding to the despatch of any other 
| business. Governor may disallow Coun- 
| cil’s election 


Not fixed by Act 


| Not fixed by Act 


(v) Payment of Mem- 
bers— 

(a) Amount £1,000 per annum from the 
day of election ; except in the 
case of a Senator chosen to 
fill a place vacant by rota- 
tion, from 1st July 

Leader of the Opposition 

£200 additional 
(b) Members not en- oa 
titled to allow- 


ance | 

(c) When payment 1901 
of members first 
introduced | 

(vi) Electoral Dis- 
tricts— 

(a) Number of dis- Six. Bach State is an 
tricts Electoral District 

(b) Number of mem- Six 


bers elected in 
each district | 


(vii) Electors— 
(a) Qualifications .. Any person not under 21 
years of age who— 

(i) has lived in Australia 
for six months continu- 
ously, and 

(ii) is a natural-born or 
naturalized subject of 
the King 

Also, during a period of 
three years after the War, any 
person (including nurses) who 
has served outside Australia 
or on a ship of war in the 
Commonwealth Naval or 
| Military Forces, and any 
worker who has served out- 
side Australia under agree- 
ment with the Government, 
provided that he has lived in 
Australia for six months con- 
tinuously and is a natural- 
born or naturalized subject 
of the King 

No adult person who has a 
right to vote at elections for 
the more numerous House of 
Parliament of a State may be 
prevented from voting for 
either House of Parliament of 
the Commonwealth 

Enrolment compulsory 


Nil i 
(Members were paid 
| annum from 1870-1880) 


"£300 per 


Seventeen Provinces 


Two 


(a) Every person of the age of 21 
years not subject to any legal in- 
capacity, provided that he— 

(i) owns land or tenements or is 
mortgagor or mortgagee or the 
cestui que trust of lands or 
tenements in actual possession, 
or in receipt of rents and 
profits if in one province and 
rated at £10 per annum; or 

(ii) is entitled as lessee or assignee 
for the balance of an original 
term of five years of property 
rated at £15 per year; or 

(iii) occupies property rated at £15 
per annum 

(b) A resident in Victoria who— 

(i) is a graduate of any university 
in the British Dominions ; or 

(ii) is a barrister or solicitor ; or 

(iii) is a legally qualified medical 
practitioner ; or 

(iv) is a duly appointed minister 
of any church or religious 
denomination ; or 

(v) is a person possessing a cer- 
tificate of fitness to teach ; or 

(vi) is an officer or retired naval 
or military officer; or 

(vii) is a person who has matricu- 
lated at the University of Mel- 
bourne 


+ 
7 
| 
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Queensland. | 


South Australia. 


Western Australia. 


Tasmania, 


HovsE—continued. 


Governor appoints one 
member under Great Seal, 
and may remove him 


£1,000 per annum 


_ One member elected by 
Council at the first meeting 
and before the despatch of 
any other business. Elec- 
tion to be notified to the 
Governor by a deputation 
of the Council 

Not fixed by Act but 
must be at least equal to 
that of the Speaker of the 
Assembly | 


One member elected by 
the Council forthwith upon 
their first assembly after a 
vacancy in the office 


£700 per annum, inclu- 


sive of parliamentary allow- 


ance 


One member elected by 
the Council at the first 
meeting and before pro- 


ceeding to the despatch of 
any other business 


£500 per annum, inclusive 
of parliamentary allowance 


700)... Not fixed by Act, but £500 per annum, inclu- £350 per annum, inclusive 
must be at least equal to | sive of parliamentary allow- | of parliamentary allowance 
that of Chairman of Com- | ance 
mittees of the Assembly 

| = 
Nil £200 per annum £400 per annum—(i) in £300 per annum from day 


Member in receipt of 
official salary, unless such 
salary is less than the above 
allowance—when the dif- 
ference is paid 


case of a seat vacant by 
rotation, from day on which 
it became so; (ii) in case 
of casual vacancy, from 
day of election 

President and Chairman 
of Committees, and Minis- 
ters, except Honorary Min- 
isters 


of election until ceasing to 
be a member 


President and Chairman of 
Committees 


1887.. 1900. . 1890 

Five Electoral Distrets Ten Electoral Provinces Fitteen Electoral  Dis- 
tricts 

Four Three Hobart, three;  Laun- 
ceston, two; others, one 
each 


Any person of the age of 
21 years who is a British 
subject and an inhabitant 
of the State and has resided 
therein for six months prior 
to registration, if he— 

(i) owns a freehold es- 
tate of the clear 
value of at least £50 ; 


or 
(ii) has a leasehold of 
the clear annual value 
of £20, provided that, 
it is registered and 
was granted for three 
years or contains an 
option of purchase 
clause ; or 
(iii) is a registered les- 
see of Crown lands 
upon which are im- 
provements to the 
value of £50; or 
(iv) is an inhabitant 
occupier as owner or 
tenant of any dwell- 
ing-house 
Any person under 21 
years who has not resided 
for six months in the State 
prior to registration and 
who has served abroad in 
the Navy or Army and has 
received an honourable 
discharge 


Any person of the age of 
21 years who is a natural- 
born or naturalized subject, 
is not subject to any legal 
incapacity, and has lived 
for six months in Western 
Australia, provided that 
within the province for 
which he is registered, he— 

(i) has a freehold es- 
tate of the value of 
£50, and has held it 
for twelve months 
next before making 
his claim ; 

(ii) is a householder 
occupying a dwelling- 
house of the annual 
value of £17, and has 
occupied the same 
for a similar period ; 

(iii) has a leasehold of 
the annual value of 
£17 held on a lease 
with at least eighteen 
months to run ; 

(iv) has a similar lease- 
hold which he has 
held for eighteen 


onths ; 

(v) has held for a 
similar period a lease 
or licence from the 
Crown at a rental of 
£10 per annum tode- 
pasture, occupy , cul- 
tivate or mine upon 


Any person of the age of 
21 years, not subject to any 
legal incapacity, who is a 
natural-born or naturalized 
subject, or has received let- 
ters of denization or a cer- 
tificate of naturalization, and 
has been resident in Tas- 
mania for twelve months, if 
he is owner of a_ freehold 
estate of the annual value of 
£10, or occupier of any 
property within the district 
of the annual value of £30 

A similar person who is 
resident in Tasmania, pro- 
vided that he is— 

(i) a graduate of any 
university in the Brit- 
ish dominions, or an 
Associate of Arts of 
Tasmania ; or 

(ii) a legal practitioner 
on the Roll of the 
Supreme Court otf 
Tasmania ; or 

(iii) a legally qualified 
medical practitioner ; 
or 

(iv) an officiating min- 
ister of religion ; or 

(vy) a naval or military 
officer or retired offi- 
cer, not on actual ser- 
vice, or a retired 
officer of the Volun- 
teer Force of Tas- 
mania 
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Consprctus oF ACTS RELATING TO THE CONSTITUTIONS 


Particulars Commonwea th. New South Wales. | Victoria. 


B.—TueE UrrEr 


(vii) oar con- | | 
tinued. ey" 
i yners | ay If the yearly value divided 
m ct seid | i | | by the amount declared to be 
| a qualification gives a quotient 4 
of two or more, so many ; 
owners, lessees, or tenants may ' 
| vote as are equal in number to 
such quotient } 
c) Persons not en- Any person who— he No person who is not a 
“4 titled to be | (i) i of unsound mind ; natural-born subject is qualified 
electors or unless— : ‘ 
| (ii) has been attainted of (i) he is a naturalized ; 
treason or convicted or subject ; and : ‘ 
is under sentence for (ii) has resided in Victoria 
any offence punishable | for twelve months pre- 
under the law of any | vious to the 1st day of 
part of the King’s do- | January or July in any 
minions by imprison- | year; and { 
ment for one year or | (iii) has been naturalized 
longer ; or 7 at least three years next 
(iii) is an aboriginal na- | preceding that day 
tive of Australia, Asia, 
Africa, or the islands 
of the Pacific (except i 
New Zealand) 7 
| : 
4 
| ; 
(d) Restrictions on i 25 No person may vote un- 
voting } less— 
(i) his name is on the roll 
of ratepaying electors 
for his division of the 
province ; or 
(ii) he is the holder of an 
elector’s right for his 


division of the province 
and his name is on the 
ordinary electoral roll 


(e) Number of votes DRG W.. ree i ar Not more than one vote for 
sprig to each any one and the same province 
elector 

(f) Female — voting 1903 5.4 sn Be “ 1908 (Royal Assent pro- 
introduced claimed 1909) 


(viii) Elections— 
(a) Issue of writs .. 


(b) Day of nomina- 


(c) Polling day 


Governor of any State may 
cause writs to be issued for 
the election of Senators for 
the State 

In case of dissolution of the 
Senate, writs must be issued 


within ten days of the procla- | 


mation of dissolution 


Not less than seven nor 
more than 21 days after the 
date of the writ 


Not less than seven nor 
more than 30 days after the 
date of nomination 

Must be held on a Saturday 


(i) General Election, by Go- 
vernor ; 

(ii) Other vacancies, by 
President 4 


Not less than five nor more 
than nine clear days after the 
day of issue of writ 


Not less than five nor more 
than nine clear days after the 
day of nomination 


(d) Writs returnable Within 90 days after the aes Within fourteen days after 
issue of writ polling day 


~ | 


(e) Method of voting | Preferential ve ae “ Ordinary balloting 


a 
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Hovuse—continued. 
oe . | ray 
A joint occupier cannot Each joint owner or occu- Same as Western Aus- 


vote as such 


No person may vote who 
has been attainted or con- 
victed of treason or felony 
or other infamous offence 
in any part of His Majesty’s 
dominions, unless he has 
received a free pardon or 
undergone his sentence 


No person may vote un- 
less he is registered at the 
time of the election, and 
has been registered for one 
month before the day of 
issue of the writ 


One for each seat to be 
filled in the district for 
which he is enrolled 

1894 .. 


pier has a vote provided 
that the value of his indi- 
vidual interest entitles him 
to one 


No person may vote 
who— 
(i) is of unsound mind; 


or 

(ii) has been attainted 
of treason or con- 
victed and is under 
sentence, or subject 
to be sentenced, for 
any offence punish- 
able under the law 
of any part of the 
King’s dominions by 
imprisonment for 
one year or longer ; 
or 

(iii) is an aboriginal 
native of Australia, 
Asia, Africa, or the 
islands of the Pacific, 
or a person of the 
half blood 


Same as Victoria 


1899.. 


tralia 


No person may vote who 
at the time of the election— 
(i) is of unsound mind ; 
or 
(ii) is in receipt of aid 
from any charitable 
institution except as 
a patient in a hos- 
pital ; or 
(iii) is in prison under 
any conviction or has 
been convicted or at- 
tainted of treason, 
felony, or other in- 
famous offence in any 
part of His Majesty’s 
dominions, and has 
not received a free 
pardon or seryed his 
sentence 


Same as South Australia 


1903 


All issued by Governor 
except that, if there is a 
casual vacancy, the Presi- 
dent if within the State 
may issue writ after two 
days’ notice to Governor 


Not less than seven nor 
more than twenty-one days 
after the date of the writ 


Not less than two nor 
more than 30 days after the 
date of nomination 


Within 50 days after the 
occurrence of the period or 
dissolution necessitating 

-the election 

No time limit for a casual 
vacancy 

Ordinary balloting 


(i) General Electlon.— 
Governor by warrant di- 
rects Clerk of Writs. Four- 
teen days’ notice of warrant 
to be published in Gazette 

(ii) Other vacancy.— 
President directs Clerk of 
Writs to issue writ 


Not less than seven nor 
more than 30 days from the 
date of writ 


Not less than seven nor 
more than 30 days after the 
date of nomination 


Within 60 days after the 
issue of the writ 


Preferential 


By Governor 

If vacancy occurs within 
four months of periodical 
election, it need not be filled 
until such election, other- 
wise writ must be issued 
within ten days of vacancy 


Not less than seven nor 
more than 21 days after the 
date of writ. Governor may 
extend time 

Not less than seven nor 
more than 80 days after the 
date of nomination 


Within 60 days after the 
issue of the writ. Governor 
may extend time 


Contingent voting com- 
pulsory when there are more 
than two candidates 
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Conspectus OF ACTS RELATING TO 


THE CONSTITUTIONS 


Particulars. 


Commonwealth. 


(viii) Elections — con- 
tinued. 
(f) Absent voters .. 


New South Wales. 


| Victoria. 


An elector 

| post who— 

(i) will not during the 
hours of polling be 
within the State for 
which he is enrolled ; 


may vote by 


or 

(ii) will not during the 
hours of polling be 
within 10 miles of any 
polling booth in the 
State for which he is 
enrolled ; or 

(iii) will during the hours 

| of polling be travelling 

| under conditions which 
will preclude him from 
voting ; or 

(iv) is seriously ill or 
infirm and _ therefore, 
by approaching ma- 

attending at any poll- 

ing booth 


or in case of a woman | 


ternity, precluded from | 


B.—TuHe Upper 


| An elector may vote by post 
| who satisfies the Returning 
| Officer that— 


(i) he resides at least 5 
miles, or in a moun- 
tainous district 3 miles, 
from the nearest polling 
booth ; or 

(ii) he has reason to be- 
lieve that on polling 
day he will not be 
within 5 miles of the 
nearest polling booth ; 
or 

(iii) on account of in- 
firmity or ill-health he 
will be prevented from 
voting personally 


(ix) Election Tribunal 


Court of Disputed Returns. 
High Court has jurisdiction 
either to try an election peti- 
tion or to refer it for trial to 
the Supreme Court of the 
State in which the election 
was held. The jurisdiction of 
either Court may be exercised 
by a single Justice or Judge 


Questions 
cancies are heard and deter- 
mined by the Council, with 
right of appeal to the Privy 
Council 


concerning va- | 


Committee of Elections and 
Qualifications, consisting of 
seven members appointed by 
the President 


C.—Tan 


(i) Name 


(i) Duration 


The House of Representa- 
tives 


Three years 


The Legislative Assembly 


The Legislative Assembly 


Three years from the day 
of return of writs, subject to 
be sooner prorogued or dis- 
solved by the Governor 


(iii) Members— 
(a) Number of mem- 
bers 


(b) Persons qualified 
to be elected 


As nearly as possible twice 
the number of Senators. The 
number of members in the 
several States in proportion 
to the number of inhabitants 
with a minimum of five for 
each State. At present 75 

Same as Senate 


Ninety 


Every person qualified to 
vote at an election for any 
district 


There years from the day of 
the first meeting, subject to be 
sooner dissolved by the Go- 
vernor 


Sixty-five ee ie 


Any natural-born subject or 
any alien naturalized by law 
for five years and resident in 
Victoria for two years, of the 
full age of 21 years, provided 
that he is not subject to any of 
the disabilities created by the 
Constitution or any other Act 
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Queensland. 


| 
| 


South Australia. 


| Western Australia. 


Tasmania. 


Hovusb—continued. 


An elector may after the 
issue of the writ vote by 
post, who has reason to 
believe that— 

(i) he will not on poll- 
ing day be within 
15 miles of the poll- 
ing place for which 
he is registered ; or 

(ii) he will on polling 
day be in quarantine 
within the State ; or 

Gii) being a female she 
will, on polling day, 
on account of 
health be unable to 
attend at a polling 
place 


ill- | 


An elector may vote by 
| post, who— 
(i) has reason to be- 
| lieve that he will on 
| polling day be more 
than 7 miles from 
any polling place at 
which he is entitled 
to vote; or 
(ii) being a woman, be- 
lieves that she will, 
on account of ill- 
| health, be unable to 
attend a polling 
place; or 
| (iii) will be prevented 
by serious illness or 
infirmity from at- 
tending a_ polling 
| place on polling day 


An elector may vote by 
post who— 

(i) has reason to believe 
that he will not on 
polling day be within 
7 miles by the nearest 
road of the polling 
place for which he is 
enrolled ; or 

(ii) will be prevented by 
illness or infirmity 
from attending the 
polling place on poll- 
ing day 


Same as New South Wales 


| 


Junior Puisne Judge of 
the Supreme Court or sole 
Judge of the Supreme Court 
for the time being acting 
as such, and four members 
of the Council elected by 
the Council after each 
periodical or general elec- 
tion 


Court of Disputed Re- 
turns, consisting of a Judge 
of the Supreme Court sit- 
ting in open Court 


Judge of the Supreme 
Court sitting in open Court 
within the district to which 
the election relates 


Lower Hovse. 


The Legislative Assembly 


The House of Assembly 


| 
| 


The Legislative Assembly 


The House of Assembly 


Three years from the day 
appointed for the return of 
writs, subject to be sooner 
dissolved by the Governor 


Three years from the day 
on which the House first 
meets, subject to be sooner 
dissolved by the Governor 


Three years from the 
first day of meeting, unless 
sooner prorogued or dis- 
solved by the Governor 


Three years from the day 
of return of writs 


Seventy-two 


Any person, whether male | 


or female, who is qualified 
to be enrolled for any elec- 
toral district 


Forty-six 


Any person who is quali- 
fied and entitled to be regis- 
tered as a voter 


Fifty 


Any man who has resided 
in Western Australia for 
twelve months, if of the 
full age of 21 years and not 
subject to any legal inca- 
pacity and is a natural- 
born subject, or has been, 
if not natural-born, natu- 
ralized for five years and 
resided in Western Aus- 
tralia for two years prior to 
election 


Thirty 


Any man who— 

(i) is entitled or quali- 
fied to vote at an 
election of a mem- 
ber of the Assembly; 


and , i 
(ii) has been resident in 
Tasmania contin- 


uously for a period of 
five years at any one 
time or for a period of 
at least two years im- 
mediately preceding 
the election ; and 

Gii) is a natural-born 
subject or has been 
naturalized for five 
years 
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Consprotus oF ACTS RELATING TO THE CONSTITUTIONS 


Particulars. 


Commonwealth. 


New South Wales. 


Victoria, 


C.—Tur LOWER 


(iii) Members — con- 
tinued. 


(ec) Persons not quali- 
fied to be elected | 
| 


(d) Reasons for 
which seats are 
declared vacant 


‘(e) Penalty for sit- 
ting or voting 
when = disquali- 
fled 


(f) Are women eli- 
gible for clee- 
tion ? 


Same as Senate 


Same as Senate 


Same as Senate 


(i) A Member of the Legis- 
lative Council 

(ii) A person holding an 
office of profit or pension from 
the Crown, except executive 
Ministers and naval and mili- 
tary officers in receipt of pay, 
half-pay, or pension 

(iii) A person holding a 
contract on account of the 
Public Service, except as a 
member of an incorporated 
or trading company of over 
twenty persons 


(i) Failing to attend for 
one whole session, unless ex- 
cused by the Assembly 

(ii) Taking an oath or de- 
claration of allegiance to a 
foreign prince or power 

(iii) Doing any act whereby 
becoming a subject or citizen 
of a foreign power 

(iv) Becoming bankrupt or 
taking the benefit of any law 
relating to insolvent debtors 

(v) Becoming a public de- 
faulter 

(vi) Being attainted of 
treason or convicted of felony 
or infamous crime 

(vii) Accepting an office of 
cad or pension under the 

‘rown, eM as Minister or 
naval or military officer 

(viii) Entering into a con- 
tract on aceount of the Public 
Service except as member of 
an incorporated or trading 
company of over twenty 
members 


£500 .. oe 


(i) A Member of either 
House of the Commonwealth 
Parliament or of the Legis- 
lative Council 

(ii) A judge of any Court in 
Victoria appointed during 
good behaviour 

(iii) A minister of any re- 
ligious denomination 

(iv) A person who has been 
attainted of any treason or 
convicted of felony or in- 
famous crime in any part of 
His Majesty’s dominions 

(v) An uncertificated bank- 
tupt or insolvent 

(vi) A person, except a re- 
sponsible Minister of the 
Crown, who holds an office or 
place of profit under the 
Crown or is employed in the 
Public Service of Victoria 

(vii) A person who is con- 
cerned in any bargain or con- 
tract on behalf of His Majesty, 
except as member of a com- 


| pany, pee or associa- 


tion of over twenty persons, 
or as to any lease, sale, or 
purchase of land, loan of money 
or security for payment of 
money only 


Same as Legislative Council 


' 


£200 for each day he sits or 
votes ‘ 


No sie oe a 


. Tae Ahan 


Nc SLO 


ads 


v ie Oma wr 
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| 
Queensland 


South Australia, 


Western Anstralia. 


Tasmania. 


-Hovuse—continued. 


- (i) A minister of the 
Church of England, or a 
minister, priest, or ecclesiastic 
of any kind or denomination 

(ii) A person holding an 
office of profit under the 
Crown or having a pension 
from the Crown, except a 
Minister of the Crown and a 
person in receipt of pay, 
half-pay, or pension as naval 
or military officer 

(iii) A| member of the 
Legislative Council 

(iv) An uncertificated in- 
solvent 

(v) A person while holding 
a contract on behalf of the 
Public Service, except as a 
member of an incorporated 
oF trading company with 
over twenty members 


Same as New South Wales 


£500 


Yes 


C.6644,—29 


(i) A member of the 
Commonwealth Parliament 
(ii) A person who. 
(a) undertakes any 
contract or commis- 
sion for the Govern- 
ment; or 
(b) furnishes, in pur- 
suance of such con- 
tract money to be 
transmitted abroad ; 
or 
(c) furnishes any wares 
to be used in the ser- 
vice of the State; or 
(d) holds any office or 
position in a com- 
pany formed for the 
construction of any 
public works the pay- 
ment for which or 
the interest on the 
cost of which has 
been guaranteed by 
the Parliament 


(i) Being elected a mem- 
ber of the Commonwealth 
Parliament 

(ii) Failing for one month 
to attend without permis- 
sion of the House 

(iii) Taking an oath or 
acknowledgment of alle- 
giance to a foreign prince 
or power 

(iv) Adopting any act 
whereby becoming a sub- 
ject or citizen of a foreign 
power 

(v) Becoming bankrupt 
or. taking benefit of any 
law relating to insolvent 
debtors . 

(vi) Becoming a public 
defaulter 

(vii) Being attainted of 
treason or convicted of 
felony or any infamous 
crime 

(viii) Becoming of un- 
sound mind 

(ix) Accepting an office 
of profit or pension from the 
Crown 

(x) Becoming a  con- 
tractor in the same way as 


in paragraph (e), Upper 
House 

£500.. 5g 

No . . 


Same as Legislative Couneil 


Same as Legislative Council 


£500 


Same as Legislative Council 


Same as Legislative Council 


£500 


te 


Victoria. 


C.—TxHE LowkrR 


No omission or failure to 
elect a member prevents the 
Assembly from meeting so long 
as there is a quorum present 
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Conspectus OF ACTS RELATING TO THE CONSTITUTIONS 
Particulars. Commonwea.th,. New South Wales. 
(iv) peace of the | 
- ee | 
wh When’ the As- | Assembly may proceed to 1 
sembly may business, notwithstanding 
meet for the that writs, not exceeding five, 
despatch of busi- have not been returned, or 
ness after a that in any electoral district 


General Election 


(6) Quorum 


(c) Voting on ques- 
tions 


One-third of the whole 


number of members 
Questions determined by a 

majority of votes other than 

that of the Speaker. Speaker 


votes are equal 


(v) Speaker— 
(a) Election 


(6) Salary 


(c) Salary of Chair- 
man of Com- 
mittees 


(vi) Payment of Mem- 
bers— 
(a) Amount 


(b) Members not en- 
titled to pay- 
ment 


(c) Leader of the 
Opposition 


(7) When psyment 
of members in- 


troduced 
(vii) Electoral Dis- 
tricts— 
(a) Number of dis- 
tricts 


(b) Number of mem- 
bers elected in 
each district 


One member elected by the 
Honse of Representatives be- 
fore proceeding to the des- 
patch of any other business 


} Not fixed by Act. £800 per 
annum a.low:d in addition to 
the emo’ uments of his office 
Not fixed by Act. £800 per 
annum allowed in addition to 
the emoluments of his office 


has only casting vote when | 


| the electors have failed to 
| elect a member 


Twenty members, exclusive 
of the Speaker 


Questions decided by ma- 
jority of votes of members 
present. Speaker has only 
casting vote when the votes 
of other members are equal 


Elected by the members 
from among themselves upon 
the first assembling after a 
general election 


| Not fixed by Act 


Not fixed by Act 


£1,000 per annum 


£400 per annum additional 


1901s. 


Each State is distributed 
into as many Electoral Divi- 
sions as there are members to 
be chosen for the State. 
Total 75 

One for each Electoral 
Division 


£500 per annum from the 
day of election until resigna- 
tion, vacation of seat, or dis- 
| solution or expiry by effluxion 
of time of Parliament 


(i) Holder of an office of 
profit as Executive Coun- 
cillor 

(ii) Holder of any other 
office of profit which would 
render his seat vacant 

(iii) Speaker or Chairman of 
Committees in receipt of of- 
ficial salaries 

£250 per annum additional 


1889 


Twenty-four 


Metropolitan and adjacent 
districts and City of Newcastle, 
five each; others, three each 


Twenty members, exclusive 
of the Speaker 


Same as New South Wales 


Elected from among the 
members by the Assembly at 
its first meeting after every 
general election, and before 
proceeding to the despatch of 
any other business 


Not fixed by Act 


Not fixed by Act 


£300 per annum from the 
day appointed for taking the 
poll to resignation or retire- 
ment by effluxion of time, or 
dissolution of Parliament 


A member in receipt of any 
official salary or annual pay- 
ment (to the amount of such 
Salary or payment) 


i 

Additional allowance as 

fixed by Parliament (at 
werd £200 per annum i 
0 3 


ae ae 


Sixty-five me a ; 


One each 
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Queensland. 


South Australia. 


Western Australia, 


Tasmania, 


HousE—continued. 


Assembly may meet not- 
withstanding that any of the 
writs, not exceeding five, 
have not been returned, or 
that in any district the elec- 
tors have failed to elect a 
member 


Sixteen members, exclu- 
sive of the Speaker 


Same as New South Wales 


_ Fifteen members, includ- 
ing the Speaker or his 
substitute 


Same as New South 


Same as New South Wales 


£1,000 


£700 .. 


£500 per annum from the 
day of polling until the day 
appointed in the writ for 
taking the poll for the elec- 
tion of a successor. Also 
travelling expenses (one 
journey in any one session) 
between place of nomination 
and place where Parliament 
is appointed to sit, except 
when adjournment extends 
over 30 days, in which case 
expenses are again payable 


£700 per annum 


1886. . 


Seventy-two .. a0 


One each 


Elected forthwith from 
among the members upon 
first assembling after gene- 
tal ttection. Election to 
be notified to the Governor 
by deputation 


Not fixed by Act; at 
present £600 per annum 


Not fixed by Act: at 
present £400 per annum 


Assembly may proceed 
to business notwithstanding 
that any of the writs (not 
exceeding five) have not 
been returned, or that in 
any district the electors 
have failed to elect a mem- 


ber 
One-third of the mem- 


bers exclusive of the 
Speaker 
Same as New South 
Wales 


Elected forthwith from 
among the members upon 
assembling after general 
election 


£700, inclusive of Par- 
liamentary allowance 


£500, inclusive of Par- 
liamentary allowance 


£200 per annum 


A member while in re- 
ceipt of any official salary, 
unless his salary is less, 
when the difference is paid 


£100 per annum addi- 
tional 


1887.. 


Nineteen 


Hight districts, three each, 
eleven districts, two each 


£400 per annum from 
the day of election until 
the next following election 


A member in receipt of 
any official salary except in 
as far as such payment may 
exceed the amount of of- 
ficial salary 


2° 


Twelve members, includ- 
ing the Speaker or his 
deputy 

Same as New South Wales 


Same as Victoria 


£500, inclusive oi Par- 


liamentary allowance 


£400, inclusive of Parlia- 
mentary allowance 


£300 per annum from the 
day of election until ceasing 
to be member. In case of 
dissolution or expiry by 
effluxion of time of Parha- 
ment until polling day of 
next General Election 


Speaker and Chairman of 
Committees 


£200 per annum £100 per annum addi- 
tional 

1900.. 1890 

Firty Five 

One each Six each 


29 2 
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(viii) Electors— 


(a) Persons qualified Same as Senate 


Every person, of the age of 
to be electors 


21 years, absolutely free, a 
natural-born or naturalized 
subject, who has resided or 
had his principal place of 


Any person of the full age 

of 21 years, who— f 

(i) is not subject to any 
legal incapacity ; and 

(ii) 3s a natural-born or 


abode within the Common- naturalized subject ; 
wealth for six months and and ; 4 
within New South Wales for (iii) has resided in Vic- 


three months, both periods 
after naturalization (if any), 
and for one month in the elec- 
toral district prior to the day 
on which he applies to be 
registered, unless disqualified | 
or incapacitated 


toria for six months and 
in the district for one 
month prior to the date 
of any electoral can- 
vass or claim for enrol- 
ment 
Any similar person whose 
name is enrolled in respect to 
| residence and who— 
| (i) has a. freehold estate 
in another districé and 
| whose name appears on 
the citizen or burgess 
roll or separate list for 
the City of Melbourne 
or City of Geelong, or a 
separate voters’ list for 
any municipality ; or 
(ii) is lessee under an un- 
expired lease of one year 
and similarly enrolled 
on a municipal list 


Same as Senate Any person who, at the 


time of holding the election— 
(i) is of unsound mind ; 


Any person who— 

(i) at the date of the elec- 
toral canvass or claim 
or election is receiving 
relief as inmate of any 
charitable institution © 
other than a hospital ; 


<b) Persons not quali- 
fied to vote 


or 

(ii) is in receipt of aid 
from any charitable 
institution, except as a 
hospital patient; or 

(iii) is in prison; or 

(iv) has been convicted 
of any crime or offence, 
punishable in New 
South Wales by death 


or 

(ii) during the preceding — 
three years has been 
imprisoned for three 
months without the 
option of a fine; or 


or penal servitude, and 
has not received a free 
pardon or served his 
sentence ; or 
(v) during the six months 
ben the election 
as been imprisoned 
for three months with- 
out the option of a 


fine; or 

(vi) within one year prior 
to the election has been 
convicted of an elec- 
tion offence; or 

(vii) within the same 
period has been con- 
victed of being an 
habitual drunkard, an 
idle and disorderly or 
an incorrigible rogue, 
or a rogue and a vaga- 
bond ; or 

(viii) has against him an 
unsatisfied mainten- 
ance order; or 

(ix) within one year of 
the election has been 
convicted of having 
committed an aggra- 
vated assault upon his 
wife 


(iii) during the ig oe 
three years has been 
convicted of any offence — 
under sections 310 to 
815, 321 to 323 of The 
Constitution Act Amend- 
ment Act 1915 or sec- 
tions 150 to 152 of the 
Local Government Act 
1915; or } 

(iv) during the preceding — 
year has been convicted 
of having been a 
habitual drunkard, or 
an idle and disorderly 
person or an jncorrigible 
rogue, or a rogue and 
vagabond ; or 

(v) has been convicted of 
an aggravated assault 
upon a woman or child ; : 


or 

(vi) has an unsatisfied 
order against him for 
the maintenance of his 
wife or children or for 
confinement expenses 
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Queensland. 


South Australia. 


Western Australia. 


Tasmania, 


HovusEe—continued. 


Any person of the age of 
21 years, if not disqualified, 
who— 

(i) being a _ natural- 
born or naturalized 
subject has _ lived 
within the Common- 
wealth for a continu- 
ous period of six 


months and in 
Queensland for a con- 
tinuous period of 


three months, both 
periods after natu- 
ralization (if any); 
and 

(ii) has lived in an elec- 
toral .district for one 
month preceding the 
day on which he 
makes a claim to be 
enrolled ; and 

(iii) has his name en- 
rolled on the electoral 
roll for such district 


(i) A person of unsound 
mind; or 
m(ii) A person who has been 
attainted of treason or con- 
victed and is under sentence 
or subject to be sentenced 
for any offence punishable 
under the law of any part of 
the King’s Dominions by 
imprisonment ; or 

(iii) An aboriginal native 
of Australia, Asia, Africa or 
the islands of the Pacific 


Any person, if not dis- 
qualified, who— 

(i) is of the age of 21 
years ; and 

(ii) is a British sub- 
ject; and 

(iii) is an inhabitant 

of the State and has 

resided therein for 

at least six months 

prior to registration 


Any person who— 

(i) is of unsound mind ; 
or 

(ii) has been attainted 
of treason or con- 
victed and is under 
sentence or subject 
to be sentenced for 
any offence punish- 
able under the law 
of any part of the 
King’s dominions by” 
imprisonment for 
one year or longer 


Every person, not under 
21 years of age, who— 

(i) is a natural-born or 
naturalized subject ; 
and 

(ii) has lived in Wes- 
tern Australia for 
six months con- 
tinuously ; and 

(iii) has lived in the 
district for which he 
claims to be enrolled 
for a continuous 
period of one month 
immediately preced- 
ing the date of his 
claim 


Any person who— 
(i) is of unsound mind ; 


or 

(ii) is wholly dependent 
upon relief from the 
State or from any 
charitable institution 
subsidized by the 
State, except as a 
hospital patient ; or 

(iii) has been attainted 
of treason or con- 
victed and is under 
sentence or subject 
to be sentenced for 
any offence punish- 
able under the law 
of any part of the 
King’s dominions by 
imprisonment for 
one year or longer ; 
or 

(iv) is an aboriginal 
native of Australia, 
Asia, Africa, or the 
islands of the Pacific, 
or a person of the 
half blood 


Every person of the age 
of 21 years not subject to 
any legal incapacity who is 
a natural-born or naturalized 
subject and has been resident 
in Tasmania continuously for 
twelve months and whose 
name is on the electoral roll 
of any Assembly district 


Same as Legislative Council 
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Consprectus OF ACTS RELATING TO THE CONSTITUTIONS 


Particulars. 


Commonwealth. 


New South Wales. 


Victoria. 


(viii) Electors — con- 
tinued. 
(ce) Restrictions on 
voting 


(d) Number of votes 


to which each 
elector is  en- 
titled 

(e) When female 
voting intro- 
duced 


(ix) Elections— 
~ (a) Issue of writs .. 


{b) Day of nomina- 
tion 
(c) Polling day 


(4d) Return of writs 


(e) Method of voting 


(f) Is voting com- 
pulsory ? 


(g) Absent voters .. 


1901 


(i) General Election. Issued 
by Governor-General in Coun- 
cil within ten days of the 
expiry of the House of Par- 
liament or the proclamation 
of the dissolution thereof 

(ii) Vacancy. Speaker is- 
sues writ 


Not less than seven nor 
more than 21 days after the 
date of writ 


Not less than seven nor 
more than 30 days after date 
of nomination. Must be a 
Saturday 


Within 90 days after the 
issue of writ 


Preferential 


No 


Same as Senate 


No person may vote unless 
he— 
(i) is enrolled for the dis- 
trict ; and 
(ii) retains the qualifica- 
tions and fulfils the 


conditions and re- 
quirements in respect 
of voting 

One .. 

1902 


(i) General Election. Is- 
sued by Governor within four 
days of the publication of the 

roclamation dissolving Par- 
jament 

(ii) Vacancy. 


Speaker is- 
sues writ 


Stated on writ .. 


Twenty-eighth day from 
the date of issue of the writ 


Not later than the sixtieth 
day after the issue of the 
writ, or on such later day as 
Governor may direct 


Proportional representa- 
tion. Governor makes regu- 
lations prescribing the method 
of voting and counting votes 


No 


An elector may vote by 
post, who— 

(i) will on polling day 
not be within 15 miles 
by the nearest route of 
any polling booth; or 

(ii) will on polling day be 
travelling under con- 
ditions which will pre- 
rit ee from attend- 
ng at any polling 
booth ; or 

(iii) is seriously ill or in- 
firm, or in the case of a 
woman will by ap- 
poe maternity, 

e precluded from at- 
tending at any polling 
booth 


C.—THEe LOWER 


i 


One residential and one 
perty ifin another district ; 
but no person may vote more 
than once at any election 
1908 - oe 


(i) General Election. Issued 
4 Governor within seven days 
of dissolution 

(ii) Vacancy. Speaker is- 
sues writ within one month 


Not less than five nor more 
than nine days after the day of 
issue of writ 
Not less than five nor more 
than nine days after nomina- 
tion day 


Within 21 days after the 
day of polling 


Preferential voting 


No 


Same as Legislative Couneil 


ee 
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Queensland. 


Hovusp—continued. 


One 


1905 


General Election. Writs 
sent to the Minister directed 
to the proper returning 
officers respectively 

By-election. Writ sent by 
the Speaker direct to the 
proper returning officer 


Named on writ 


Named on writ 


Named on writ 


Electors may record con- 
tingent votes, but it is not 
compulsory 


Yea 


An elector who, on polling 
day, is atsent from his dis- 
trict, may vote at any other 
polling place. 

An elector who has 
reason to believe that he 
will not on polling day 
be within any district may 
vote at any time after the 
issue of writ and before 
polling day 

An elector who by reason 
of ill-health will be unable on 
polling day to attend at a 
polling place may vote by 
post, provided that he is 
able to write his name 


South Australia, 


Western Australia, 


An elector must be regis- 
tered at the time of the 
election and have been so 
for one month before the 
day of issue of the writ 


One for each seat to be One . 
filed in the district in 
which enrolled 
1894.. 1899.. 
All writs issued by (i) General Election. 


Governor except that in 
case of a casual vacancy, 
if Speaker is within the 
State, he may issue writ 
after giving two days’ 
notice to Governor 


Not less than seven nor 
more than 21 days after 
the date of writ 


Not less than two nor 
more than 30 days after 
nomination day 

Within 50 days after the 
occurrence of the period or 
dissolution necessitating 
the election. No time limit 
for a casual vacancy 


Ordinary balloting 


No 


Same ag Legislative Council 


Governor by warrant di- 
rects Clerk of Writs to issue 
writs not later than 21 days 
after dissolution or expiry 
of Parliament; fourteen 
days’ notice of warrant to 
be published in Gazette 

(ii) Casual vacancy. 
Speaker may direct Clerk 
of Writs to issue writ 

Not less than seven nor 
more than 30 days from 
the date of writ 


Not less than seven nor 
more than 30 days after 
the date of nomination 


Not later than 60 days 
after the issue of the writ 


Electors may record con- 
tingent votes, but it is 
optional 


No 


Same as Legislative Council 
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Tasmania. 


One 


1903 


Issued by Governor within 
ten days of cessation or dis- 
solution of Parliament or 
vacancy. In case of casual 
vacancy, in which vacating 
member does not become 
candidate, the candidate 
who received the next largest 
number of preferential votes 
at preceding general elec- 
tion may be elected 

Not less than seven nor 
more than 21 days after the 
date of the writ. The Go- 
vernor may extend the time 

Not less than seven nor 
more than 30 days after the 
date of nomination 


Not later than 60 days 
after the issue of the writ. 
Governor may extend time 


Contingent voting com- 
pulsory for at least three 
candidates, where one mem- 
ber is to be elected and where 
there are more than two 
candidates F 

Where there is more than 
one candidate to be elected, 
an elector must vote for at 
least three candidates in 
order of preference 

No 


Same as Legislative Council 
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CONSTITUTIONS. 


ConspEcTUS oF ACTS RELATING TO THE CONSTITUTIONS 


Particulars. 


Commonwealth, 


New South Wales. 


. 


Victoria. » 


C.—TxHE LowER 


(x) Election Tribunal 


Same as Senate ‘0 


Tn first session, within seven 
days after election of Speaker 
and in other sessions within 
seven days of commencement, 
Speaker appoints nine mem- 
bers to be ‘* The Committee 
of Elections and Qualifica- 
tions "* 


The Speaker appoints seven 
members to be ‘‘ The Com- | 
mittee of Elections and Quali- 
fications 


‘ 


D.—THE ; 


(i) The Executire Coun- 
cil— 


(a) Number of Mem- 
bers 


(b) Salaries of Mem- 
bers 


Not to exceed nine 2% 


£15,300 in all, with £800 
per annum to each Minister 
of State in addition to the 
emoluments of his office 


Executive Council to con- 
sist of persons who were mem- 
bers prior to Letters Patent, 
or of such other persons as the 
Governor shall, from time to 
time, appoint under the Pub- 
lic Seal of the State (Letters 
Patent constituting an Execu- 
tive Council) 

Premier, in addition to 
salary as Minister, £500 

Six Ministers each £1,370 

Attorney-General, £1,520 

Solicitor-General, £1,000 

Vice-President of 
Executive Council, £800 


the 


Not to exceed eight. Four 
must be Members of Council 
or Assembly: not more than 
two to be Members of Council 
or six of Assembly. No Min-— 
ister to hold office for more — 
than three months without be-— 
coming a Member of the Coun-— 
ceil or Assembly { 

£8,400 in all _ oe 


g 
* 
‘ 
i] 
‘ 
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Western Australia. 


Tasmania, 


HovsEe—continued. 


Judge of the Supreme 
Court sitting in the Court 
House at the place of nomi- 
nation, or in such other 
place there as he may ap- 
point 


Junior Puisne Judge, 
Judge of the Supreme 
Court, or Sole Judge of the 
Supreme Court for the time 
being acting as such, and 
four Members of the Assem- 
bly elected by the Assembly 
after each general election 


Court of Disputed Re- 
turns, consisting of a 
Judge of the Supreme 
Court sitting in open Court 


Judge of the Supreme 
Court sitting in open Court 
within the district to which 
the election relates 


EXEcuTIvE CouNcIL. 


Not exceeding eight. Not 
more than seven to be Mem- 
bers of the Assembly 


£1,000 each wt af 

One member designated 
by the Governor an addi- 
tional £300 


Not exceeding six, of 
whom one must be hono- 
rary. Not more than four 
may be Members of the 
Assembly 


Not to exceed £5,000 in 
all 


Six principal officers of 
State drawing ministerial 
salaries and Honorary 
Ministers. No limit _to 
number of Honorary Min- 
isters. One salaried Minis- 
ter must be a Member of 
the Legislative Council 


£6,200 in all 


£700 each in addition to 
allowance as member 
Premier, additional £200 
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SECTION XXVI. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


§ 1. Introduction. 


1. Early History and Systems of Local Government.—A description of the systems 
of Local Government and their development in the several States of the Commonwealth 
was published in 1919 by the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics in a separate 
work entitled ‘Local Government in Australia.” The early history of Local 
Government in Australia was also dealt with. In addition, descriptions were given of 
the various systems of water supply and sewerage, fire brigades, harbour trusts and 
marine boards, together with the bodies controlling the same. 

Limits of space preclude the incorporation of information regarding the constitution 
ete., of municipal and other bodies contained in the publication referred to except in 
cases where fresh Acts have been passed or more recent works have been carried out, 


§ 2. Local Government Systems. 


1. New South Wales.—(i) Present System of Local Government. The law relating 
to local government in New South Wales is now contained in Act No. 41 of 1919; this 
Act, however, does not affect the special Acts applying to the City of Sydney. Practically 
the whole of the State, with the exception of the Western Division, has been brought 
under the operation of this Act, the total area incorporated at the end of 1918 being 
183,530 square miles, of which 180,658 square miles are comprised within shires 
and 2,872 within municipalities. The areas incorporated comprise the whole of the 
eastern and central divisions of the State, with the exception of Lord Howe Island, the 
islands in Port Jackson, and the quarantine station at Port Jackson, 

The Act No. 41 of 1919, which consolidated all previous Acts, came into operation 
on the Ist January, 1920; it provides for the continuation of existing shires and 
municipalities, for the creation of new ones, and for their reconstitution by uniting, 
dividing, altering, or converting areas. 


(ii) Municipalities, Including the City of Sydney there were 184 municipalities in 
New South Wales at the end of 1918; of these, forty were in the suburbs of Sydney and 
eleven in the district of Newcastle and suburbs, 


(a) Capital Value, Area, Population, and Rates Levied. The following table shews 
the improved capital value, the area, population, number of buildings, and amount 
of rates levied in municipalities for the years 1901 and 1914 to 1918 :— 


NEW SOUTH WALES.—MUNICIPALITIES, IMPROVED CAPITAL VALUE, AREA, 
POPULATION, NUMBER OF BUILDINGS, AND TOTAL RATES LEVIED, 1901 
AND 1914 TO 1918. 


ae Sydney and Suburbs Country. 
3 ; za 7 By ee : = os : 
33] | | | 
ao J Number ‘Number! 
2S Improved hea | Total | Improved | Umber! ‘Total 
se | Capital Area. i Te tas | Rates | Capital | Area | lo | md Rates 
is Value. lings, | Levied. | Value. | i ea thes | Levied. 
| l— L=—— ee | 
| | ee ie oe 
| £ |Acres.| No. | No. | £ £ Acres. | No. | No. 
1901 88,116,600! 91,220 (6)487,900, 94,907 | | Z 


| 277,457, 36,429,600, 1,732,302 371,330 | 73,862 | 127,564 
| 1,038,224) 55,682,063) 1,769,155, 457,150, (ce) | 450,140 


1914 | 158,764,693 95,259, 739,210 (ce) 

9,778,544 95,259 748,940) (c) | 1,076,885] 57,949,558) 1,769,155 456,000| (c) |464/511 
1916 | 176,659,505 95,259, 750,260 (ce) 1,153,987 59,422,910, 1°742/275) 446,800 (3 485,104 
1917 | 183,469,822 95,259, 762,480 (c) | 1,124,590) 62,055,080| 1,742/275| 453/800 cc} 516,816 


188,674,508 95,259, 777,140| (ce) | 1,165,839, 63,368,253] 1,710,675) 463,500 | (c) | 542°168 


u | 


(a) Prior to 1908 the municipal year ended on the first Monday in Februai since when the municipal 
year closes on 31st December. (b) Census, March, 1901, O Not available. e 


es ed 


ll ee ee Ae” « 
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: : ; ; : : 
The following table gives a comparison of the unimproved and improved values for 


the years 1914 to 1918 inclusive :— 


NEW SOUTH WALES.—MUNICIPALITIES, UNIMPROVED AND IMPROVED 


CAPITAL VALUES, 1914 TO 1918. 
] Pipe 


| 
Year. Sydney. Suburbs. Metropolis. | Country. Total. 
ae _Unmproven Vatuk, 
£ £ £ | £ £ 
1914 27,395,826 | 31,979,353 | 59,375,179 | 22,573,671 | 81,948,850 
1915 27,226,283 | 33,403,223 60,629,506 | 22,843,195 | 83,472,701 
1916 31,168,904 | 34,719,417 65,888,321 | 23,378,626 | 89,266,947 
1917 31,130,368 | 36,808,755 67,939,123 | 24,350,474 | 92,289,597 
1918 | 31,880,295 | 38,176,261 70,056,556 | 24,629,668 | 94,686,224 
7 = IMPROVED VALUE. ie ae a 
1914 SA = | 75,786,580 | 82,978,113 | 158,764,693 | 55,682,063 | 214,446,756 
1915 At An 78,580,300 | 91,198,244 | 169,778,544 | 57,949,558 | 227,728,102 
1916 Are: .. | 80,264,720 | 96,394,785 | 176,659,505 | 59,422,910 | 236,082,415 
1917 . | 81,976,260 101,493,562 183,469,822 | 62,055,080 | 245,524,902 
1918 82,027,200 |106,647,308 | 188,674,508 | 63,368,253 | 252,042,761 


(b) Revenue. The following table gives particulars of the revenue of municipalities 


for the year ending 3lst December, 


1913 :-— 


NEW SOUTH WALES.—MUNICIPALITIES, REVENUE, 1918. 


Particulars. | Sydney. Suburbs, Country. Total. 
as ee eee ee £ 

General fund oe ts ( 789,773 | 517,959 | 1,307,732 (c) 
Trading accounts Kash, | | Be 190,568 190,568 (c) 
Special and local funds -. | > 1,263,170 (6)! 61,536 | 333,984 395,520 (c) 
Loan funds At ental | 79,918 65,712 145,630 (c) 
Reserve and Renewals Account lJ | 3,881 33,072 37,453 (c) 

Gross revenue 1,263,170 (b)| 935,108 | 1,141,795 3,340,073 

Deduct transfers (a) «| ae 49,615 43,972 | 93,587 

Net revenue 1,263,170 (b)| 885,493 1,097,823 3,246,486 


(a) Transfers from various funds to 


(b) Items of revenue and expenditure for th 


headings shewn for municipalities. 


loan funds for principal, interest, and capital expenditure. 


e City of Sydney cannot be allocated to the different 
(c) Exclusive of Sydney. 


(c) Expenditure. The following table gives particulars of expenditure of munici palities 


for the year ending 31st December, 


NEW SOUTH WALES.—MUNICIPALITIES, EXPENDITURE, 1918. 


1918 <— 


Particulars. | Sydney. Suburbs. Country. Total. 
£ | £ £ £ 
General fund ) ( 809,400 | 518,010 1,327,410 (c) 
Trading accounts... Seni pe e716 806 147,806 (c) 
Special and local funds | \ 1,246,130 (6) 56,027 319,734 375,761 (c) 
Loan funds + i { 45,967 45,407 91,374 (c) 
Reserve and renewals account 872 12,676 13,548 (c) 
Gross expenditure 1,246,130 (b), 912,266 | 1,043,633 3,202,029 
Deduct transfers (@) 5 49,615 | 43,972 | 93,587 
= a = ere 
Net expenditure 1,246,130 (b) 862,651 999,661 3,108,442 
| 


( f various funds for principal and interest on loans. 
ea a (e) See note (c) to preceding table. 


(b) See note (b) to preceding table. 
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(d) Assets and Liabilities. The financial position of the municipalities as at the 
31st December, 1918, is shewn by the following statement of assets and liabilities of the 
various funds :— 


NEW SOUTH WALES.—MUNICIPALITIES, ASSETS AND LIABILITIES, 1918. 


Particulars. Sydney. Suburbs. Country. Total. 
Assels— £ £ £ c £ 
General fund i Sous { 433,676 546,097 979,773 (b) 
Trading accounts .. 2a . 226,400 226,400 (b) 
Special and local funds oe 11,120,974 (a) 46,935 | 1,801,104  —1,848,039 (d) 
Loan funds wa eal 165,368 612,080 777,448 (b) 
Reserves and renewals account L 3,142 26,067 29,209 (b) 
Total ie ¥ 11,120,974 (a) 649,121 | 3,211,748 | 14,981,843 
Liabilities— 
General fund ce Ne 226,130 115,038 | 341,168 (b) 
Trading accounts .. ea 3% 97,144 | 97,144 (6) 
Special and local funds oe 10,664,813 (a) 12,429 | 1,602,986 | —-:1,615,415 (6) 
Loan funds x he 809,708 587,087 | 1,396,795 (b) 
Reserves and renewals account } L 3,142 26,067 | 29,209 (b) 
t= rata cd ~¢ ie Log at 
Total ee a 10,664,813 (a) 1,051,409 2,428,322 | 14,144,544 


(a) See note (b) to last table on preceding page. (b) See note (c) to last table on preceding page. 


(iii) Shires. The total area of the 136 shires constituted under the new system 
is 180,658 square miles, and the population on the 3lst December, 1918, was 673,860. 

The shires vary in area from 36 square miles in the case of Ku-ring-gai, immediately 
north of the metropolis, to 5,730 square miles in the case of Lachlan in the Condobolin 
district. 


(a) Valuation and Rates Levied. The unimproved capital value of the shires in 
1918 was £109,133,215, as against £107,695,315 in the preceding year. It is not possible 
to give the improved capital value or the assessed annual value, as the sbires are not 
compelled to make these valuations, and in many cases do not make them. The total 
amount of all rates levied was £729,966. 


(b) Revenue. The principal heads of revenue for the last five years are shewn in 
the following table :— 


NEW SOUTH WALES.—INCOME OF SHIRES, 1914 TO 1918. 


Particulars.(a) 1914. 1915. 1916. 1917. 1918. 


General Fund— £ Str? eee £ 
General rates (including 


608,009 612,612 633,973 672,473| 710,983 


interest) cad oP 
Government endowment .. 146,077 163,211 143,259 151,446 162,188 
Public works oe a 197,754 192,319 205,277 167,696} 157,737 
Health administration sa 4,889 4,620 4,087 3,987 3,865 
Public services .. ee 10,069 9,711 11,162 10,682 11,487 
Shire property .. Ss 13,738 , 12,612 12,449 14,343 14,258 
Miscellaneous oe 6,742 5,843 7,507 7,303 7,427 


Special, Local, and Loan Funds 57,714 65,293 75,309 84,374 93,101 


Total revenue -- | 1,044,992 | 1,066,121 | 1,093,023 | 1,112,304) 1,161,046 


(a) The receipts for Public Works, Health Administration, Public Service, etc., include Government 
: grants during 1918 amounting to £137,717. 
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(c) Expenditure. The following statement shews the expenditure of shires during 
the years 1914 to 1918 inclusive :— 


NEW SOUTH WALES.—EXPENDITURE OF SHIRES, 1913 TO 1918. 


: | | | 
Particulars. | 1914. 1915. } 1916. LOU te Oda: 


== 1 es = se Se EE a eee es = 

General Fund— Pe! sod | £ £ £ 
Administrative expenses .. 95,760 | 87,527 100,224 100,649 99,391 
Public works — = 801,542 | 813,400 843,803 901,730; 916,351 
Health administration are 8,064 | 8,049 8,513 9,149 9,292 
Public services .. si 14,757 | 17,935 15,229 | 18,256 19,370 


14,644 14,969 16,211 16,884 
Miscellaneous ee Ne 9,275 | 10,290 | 17,510 15,912 15,526 
Special, Local, and Loan Funds | 51,796 | 67,025 78,649 78,819 86,905 


Shire property .. on 15,277 


Total expenditure a 996,471 | 1,018,870 | 1,078,897 | 1,140,726) 1,163,719 


(d) Assets and Liabilities. The financial position of the shires at the end of the 
year 1918 shewed that there was an excess of assets of £403,336. The following table 
gives particulars of assets and liabilities as at the 31st December, 1918 :— 


NEW SOUTH WALES.—ASSETS AND LIABILITIES OF SHIRES, 1918. 


Assets. Liabilities. 

General Fund— £ General Fund— £ 
Outstanding rates Se 54,880 Temporary loans 36 73,319 
Stores and materials fs 19,147 | Sundry creditors ate 47,236 
Bank balance an .. 109,324 Due on contracts a 2,120 
Sundry debtors .. oe 19,965 Due to trust fund es 227 
Land .. nie on paps at | Other .. 53 ake 900 
Buildings . .. 100,227 | Special, Local, and Loan Funds 53,903 
Plant and property (a) P  L63;749 oe 
Furniture sf be 15,415 Total oe .. (b)177,705 
Other .. At st 257 

Special, Local, and Loan Funds .. 75,950 | Excess of assets .- 403,336 

| ———— 
Total tas .. 581,041 | Total ss. .. 581,041 


(a) Including saleyards, pounds, baths, public watering-places, ferries, wharves, etc. 
(b) Includes £26,138 for outstanding loans, in addition to temporary loans, 


2. Victoria.—(i) Present System of Local Government. Local government is now 
administered under the Act of 1915 throughout the whole of the State, with the 
exception of French Island, and is divided into cities, towns, boroughs, and. shires. 
Melbourne and Geelong, having been incorporated under special statutes prior to the 
establishment of a general system of local government, are not subject to the provisions 
of the Local Government Act except in a few comparatively unimportant details. 


In addition to the endowment of £50,000, the municipalities received from the 


‘Government during the financial year 1918-19 a sum of £69,321 out of the Licensing 


Act Fund as the equivalent for (a) fees for licenses, (b) fees for the registration of 
brewers and spirit merchants, and (c) fines, penalties, and forfeitures incurred under 


the Licensing Act 1915. 
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(ii) Boroughs and Shires.—Number, Population, and Value of Ratable Property. 
The following table shews the number of cities, towns, boroughs, and shires, their 
estimated population, the number of ratepayers and dwellings, and the value of ratable 
property for the years 1901 and 1915 to 1919 inclusive :— 


VICTORIA.—PARTICULARS OF MUNICIPALITIES, 1901 AND 1915 TO 1919. 


Estimated Value 


Number | Numb Estimated , F > - 
Year ending 30th "ot all Estimated “of ee Number of Ratable Property. 
September. | Municipa- | Population. Ratepayers ot | re Re a 
lities, (both sexes). Dwellings. | Total. Annual 
| ee rere’ 5 ine ga 
Cities, Towns, AND Borovucus. 
: = = = 
» | a 
1901 oe Se 58 627,237 | 153,783 130,358 | 67,302,423 | 4,765,632 
1915 sk ae 61 | $25,078 | 209,276 | 185,330 | 147,205,224 | 8,218,040 
1916 oe a 52 | $24,170 | 208,759 | 186,740 | 149,235,137 | 8,335,553 
1917 Ss aris 51 829,368 | 213,520 | 188,528 | 154,105,571 | 8,587,302 
1918 ze eat 52 | 844,970 | 219,076 193,398 158,777,843 | 8,912,303 
1919 so ri 52 | 859,470 | 224,757 | 197,689 164,306,704 | 9,227,807 
j | 
| | | lars 28 |p 
SHIRES. 
* Ss Pa hae ——- a 
£ £ 
L901 <= ae 150 | 571,683 | 159,128 122,645 | 106,839,331 | 5,771,865 
1915 oa a 147 608,828 | 181,480 138,462 | 167,405,523 8,517,938 
1916 oe oa 14] | 617,587 | 184,374 141,893 169,724,979 | 8,606,509 
1917 an en 139 618,896 187,894 | 142,511 | 172,309,539 8,732,116 
1918 ig a 139 613,380 186,551 141,313 | 172,558,872 | 8,735,794 
1919 a a 138 | 622,260 188,032 141,951 | 176,297,529 | 8,922,859 


| 


" (ili) Menicipal Assets and Liabilities. The assets of municipalities may be classified 
under three heads—(a) the municipal fund, (6) the loan fund, and (c) property; the 
liabilities under two heads—(a) the municipal fund, and (b) the loan fund. The following 
table shews the amount of municipal assets and liabilities for the years 1901 and 1914 
to 1918 :— 


VICTORIA.—MUNICIPAL ASSETS AND LIABILITIES, 1901 AND 1914 TO 1918. 


] lissgte l 


Items. | 1901. | 1914. | 1915. 1916, | 1917. 1918, 
| 1 
ASSETS. 
mn ‘ Z = Ss aaa > 
£ £ | £ | £ | £ £ 


MuNIcIPaL Funp— 
Uncollected rates ee -. | 187,205 120,200 147,886 146,491 138,617 132,217 


Other assets a «« | 122,581 | 652,580 760,685 392,876 442,388 427,046 
Loan Funp— | | 


(a) Sinking funds— | | | 

Amount at credit 50 675,310 878,322 839,951 792,445 745,784 596,550 

Arrears due .. oud 1,391 1,327 1,326 834 1,732 5,054 

Pat _unexpended balances es 394,136 351,923 378,278 | 209,363 286,206 238,906 
» ben i 

Buildings, markets, ete. +. | 2,507,441 | 3,799,038 | 3,863,556 3,750,947 | 3,848,320 3,871,232 


Waterworks 197,675 | 180,485 175,2 2 
Vi ie Heese) i 5,267 177,050 52,069 268,815 


103,435 99,107 105,124 109,215 110,819 


Total oS aah 4,149,471 | 6,087,260 | 6,266,056 | 5,575,130 5,824,331 5,650,639 
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VIGTORIA.—MUNICIPAL ASSETS AND LIABILITIES, 1901 AND 1914 TO 1918 


—continued. 
: on, Ei i We Pigniea hal += an soe ee ee 
Items. | 1901. 1914, | 1915. | 1916, 1917. | 1918. 
LIABILITIES. 
= if es _ eee aa ay iS \ 
€ £ a ane sy Ve eS 
MUNICIPAL FUND— | | | 
Arrears due sinking funds ae 1,021 1,327 | 1,326 | 834 | 1,732 | 5,054 
Overdue interest ee 43 9,413 | 19,771 } 13,776 | 14,456 | 24,425 | 6,920 
Bank overdraits id “| | 157,046 | 206,694 213,330 | 252,130 | 233,160 | 317,410 
Other liabilities = sat | LEZ297 356,884 410,576 ; 221,183 | 233,189 | 269,947 
LOAN FUNDS— | 
Loans outstanding .. .. | 4,253,804 | 5,617,056 5,739,084 | 5,869,260 | 6,030,343 5,764,050 
Due on loan contracts es 52,826 69,181 | 237,765 | 15,888 | 42,428 47,145 
Due on current contracts ae 51,134 74,451 71,729 73,005 | 98,538 78,115 
Total re .. 4,637,041 


6,345,364 | 6,687,586 | 6,446,756 6,663,815 | 6,488,641 


(iv) Revenue and Expenditure of M unicipalities. The following table shews the 
revenue from various sources, and the expenditure under various heads, exclusive of loan 
revenue and expenditure, of municipalities during the years 1901 and 1914 to 1918 :— 


VICTORIA.—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF MUNICIPALITIES, 
1901 AND 1914 TO 1918. 


Items. 1901, | 1914, | 1915, | 1916. | 1917. 


1918, 


REVENUE, 
cruay £ eee £ £ ies 

| 
Rates .. ae 722,346 | 1,251,649 | 1,277,063 | 1,346,439 1,395,723 | 1,462,640 
{Licenses ae 104,499 108,106 104,634 | - 105,772 108,651 109,916 
Taxation Dog fees as 14,965 21,807 20,158 20,528 20,883 | 21,48) 
Market and weigh- | | | | f 
bridge dues .. 49,623 | 70,620 63,646 | 63,812 67,726 71,737 

Government endowments and \ | 

grants aa aw ’ 175,972 | 144,374 | 140,545 | 74,372 | 68,364 | 62,460 
Contributions for streets, ete... 24,999 63,260 52,472 52,045 | 54,620 | 63,910 
Sanitary charges se me 48,253 83,982 | 85,971 91,125 | 96,484 | 101,791 
Rents +5 Bt - 54,117 | 76,808; 72,133 | 59,006 | 62,953 | 65,821 
Other sources Se A 89,210 | 354,427 | 388,850 | 441,128 | 487,062 | 566,788 

{ | | | ; 
Total .. 2 |. | 1,288,984 | 2,175,028 | 2,205,472 | 2,254,227 | 2,363,366 | 2,526,544 
EXPENDITURE. 

a ees Sarge SS eee ee ae oi Ss, see ee 
Salaries, etc. .. ie = 139,270 | 192,066 199,872 | 208 Bee ae | re 
Sani ork, street cleaning, etc. | 132,542 206,271 | 225,919 | 236,766 | 43,774 244,98 
yee * oh ine S 86,059 | 89,926 | as | ie | oe Poieag 

i ades’ contributions eis 16,769 | 28,361 | 30,27 32,08) 3,939 | 82, 86 
Rees ¢ Construction el 244,315 315,480 | 274,593 | 238,773 200,151 | 232,977 
Public works { yaintenance .. | 345,334 | 814,459 | 811,608 | 847,505 | 887,100 | 1,046,474 
*ormation of private streets, etc. | 23,350 | 70,465 | 62,012 68, 3,499 | 5,474 
Eoneotion Ageee oe PY, 27,745 | 80,576 92,738 | 101,461 112,020 124,797 
Interest on loans an Ae EL OiGoLO 239,737 252,912 | 262,760 274,113 | 277 439 
Charities a+ ae acai 13,407 | 18,026 | 19,406 | 18,801 20,350 | 19,977 
Other expenditure Av .. | 103,403 | 151,613 174,945 | 180,018 | 186,310 178,043 

| ? | | | 
NH | { | | ' i 
Totelivs. Sd oe) 0 1830;004%) 2,206,980 | 2,237,663 | 2,287,967 | 2,339,011 | 2,546,255 


3. Queensland.—{i) Present System of Local Government. The existing scheme of 
jocal government in the State of Queensland is regulated by the provisions of the Local 
Authorities Act 1902, with its amendments in 1903, 1905, 1910, 1912, 1913, .and 
1917, the State being divided into cities and towns and shires. 
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(ii) Area, Population, Number of Dwellings, Rates, Assets and Liabilities of Cities, 
Towns and Shires. The following table gives particulars of the area, population, 
number of inhabited tenements, assets and liabilities of cities and towns, and of shires, 
for each year from 1914 to 1918 :— 


QUEENSLAND.—PARTICULARS OF CITIES AND TOWNS AND SHIRES 
1914 TO 1918, 


! 


| Number 


Liabilities. 


of In- 2 | oe 
. p é Popu- | hat Capital a = | | 
Year. Municipality. Area. habite > Assets. |Govern- 
ie aed Tea. | lation Dwel- | Value. "mend Other. | Total. 
| | lings. | Loans. | 
| Square | | 
Miles, | No. | No. £ et & £ £ 
‘Cities and Towns 418| 279,794 59,398) 16,075,729) 1,635,685| 240,319, 1,047,739] 1,288,058 
1914 { Shires .. | 669,476) 411,093 87,144) 44,596,193, 455,476) 159,359) 97,454) 256,813 
Total 669,894 690,887| 146,542, 60,671,922 2,091,161 399,678 1,145,193] 1,544,871 
| | Oe 
Cities and Towns | 400/ 289,441, 61,140) 16,401,175) 1,691,800] 249,675, 1,132,546) 1,382,221 
1915 |) Shires - | 669,494| 428,007 89,919) 45,622,388} 499,390) 178,634) 127,618] 306,252 
Total 669,894 717,448 151,059) 62,023,563) 2,191,190 428,309] 1,260,164) 1,688,473 
Cities and Towns 395| 295,495 58,223) 16,361,028) 1,741,355/ 258,225 1,170,038) 1,428,263 
1916 | ) Shires . | 669,499) 420,377) 91,297, 45,919,033, 552,750/190,752, 188,352) °324°104 
E Total . | 669,894/715,872 149,520 62,280,061 2,294,105) 448,977 1,303,390) 1,752,367 
Cities and Town 406) 320,450) 62,839 16,771,990 1,829,543) 261,385, 1,217,593) 1,478,978 
1917 Ce, .. | 669,488) 409,845 88,437) 45,276,512, 567,438 181,862) °124°432) ‘306,204 
Total . | 669,894| 730,295 151,276, 62,048,502! 2,396,981) 443,247 1,342,025] 1,785,272 
| —}| | —— $$$  _} 
Cities and Towns | —_507| 330,272, 65,588) 17,436,371) 1,988,957 270,820 1,328,205 1,599.025 
1918 ta . | 669,387) 411,278) 88,384) 45,553,989 594,828) 173,024 179,795 "352,819 
Total 669,894) 741,550, 158,072) 62,990,360] 2,583,785) 443,844 1,508,000! 1,951,844 


(iii) Receipts and Expenditure of Cities, Towns, and Shires. The following table 
shews the receipts and expenditure (including loan moneys) of cities and towns and of 
shires, as well as the total receipts and expenditure of all municipalities, for each year 
from 1914 to 1918 :— 


QUEENSLAND.—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF CITIES AND TOWNS 
_AND SHIRES, 1914 TO 1918. 


Receipts. Expenditure. 
i) ae il + iG Ss ba a a, 
Year. Municipality. a | r $ 25 = Asg % 
; $ 3 
Be) gS | E85 | Tota. Ae zu9 223 58 | Total. 
reo} fe | °| 8 os eR 
Og aa ROR oF |g BS) Crna | ons 
EE — —— — | — 1 _ | _ 
bed Neg 5 £ £ £ £ 
( Citles and Towns | $1,725) 421,329, 92,203 545,257) 495,067 21,210 38,766 89.707, 644.750 
1914 |) Shires +» |41,413) 894,373 64,760, 500,546 387,021 16,496 647789 48°877/ 518,183 
_—$—<$<<—_ | —————| |__| —— ——__ 
Total 73,138| 815,702) 156,963 1,045,803) 882,088 37,706 103,555) 138,584| 1,162,083 
Cities and Towns | 27,439 433,139 97,245) 557,823| 493,900 18,635. 30,553, 87,62 
Cols oe .. |86,736, 415,371 62,665, 514,772| 390,701 15,088 677485 80°708 583,980 
Total 64,175, 848,510] 159,910/1,072,595) 884,601, 33,723 107,038) 148,320 1,173,601 
Cities and Towns | 20,541, 460,252 86,189, 575,932) 478,962 20,221 50,388 87.970 
rela eS ++ | 23,680, 443,843, 63,361) 530,884| 366,007 13,587, 82/240 71/902 ohare 
Total 53,221 904,095) 149,500 1,106,816) 844,969) 33,808 132,628 159,872) 1,171,277 
Cities and Towns | 30,012, 495,510) 96,959 622,481| 475,689, 24,062 56,179 92,298 
1917 | ) Shires ++ | 16,138, 485,375) 71,175) 572,688) 395,687| 12,250, 86/112, 61'215 Sse oe 
Total 46,150) 980,885) 168,134 /1,195,169| 871,376 36,312 142,291 153,513| 1,203,492 
Cities and Towns / 16,937] 535,124) 103,477 655,538] 455,824| 21,916| 61.7 
: , ; ,731| 141,366 
1918 |) Shires ++ [23,448 506,447) 69,147, 599,042! 502,300) 13,864) 89/387, 61'259 eee ees 
Total «+ | 40,385/1,041,571) 172,624)1,254,580/ 958,214 35,780 151,118) 202,618 1,347,730 


(a) Including interest on loans, 
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4. South Australia.—(i) Present System of Local Government. The more settled 
portion is under the jurisdiction of municipal corporations under the Act of 1890 and 
its amendments, and of district councils under the Act of 1914, as amended in 1918. 
Subsidies of 25 per cent. on current rates collected are paid to corporations and to 
district councils. Votes are annually provided by Parliament of about £180,000, for 
payment to corporations and district councils as a contribution towards the cost of 
main roads throughout the State and other roads in newly-settled areas. 

(ii) Finances of Corporations and District Councils. The subjoined tables shew 
the amounts of assessments and the revenue and expenditure of corporations and 
of district councils for the financial years 1901 and 1914 to 1918; the figures given are 
exclusive of the Main Roads Funds, particulars as to which may be found in the section 
of this book on “ Roads and Bridges.” 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—ASSESSMENT, REVENUE AND 
AUTHORITIES, 1901 AND 1914 TO 1918 (EXCLUSIVE 


EXPENDITURE OF LOCAL 
OF MAIN ROADS FUNDS). 


Revenue. | 


Amount Expenditure. 
f | 
Year. (a) Assessment . i" [ ae | 7 a - nen, a a 
A a m er 7 n Fublic 
Gaaee Rates. Subsidies. | Sources. | Total. Works. Total. 
i} | 
CORPORATIONS. AY ; 
£ 25 £ Bony iy | s te 
1901 1,177,850 87,289 9,733 | 49,342 | 146,364 | 55,533 | 146,091 
1914 1,896,273 | 168,041 23,821 | 63,026 | 254,888 | 176,952 | 266,202 
1915 1,918,256 |. 173,941 22,669 | 66,887 | 263,497 169,926 | 288,629 
1916 2,006,802 176,870 | 23,448 | 67,136 | 267,454 | 160,516 | 270,929 
1917 2,037,649 189,594 | 24,084 | 77,517 | 291,195 | 199,532 289,235 
1918 2,103,195 194,497 | 26,821 | 76,589 | 297,907 | 206,122 | 296,590 
: : DistRIctT Councits. a" 7 = 
1901 1,412,507 | 63,321 | 15,225 | 51,919 | 130,465 | 65,406 | 128,499 
1914 2,435,655 132,277 | 38,397 | 32,878 | 203,552 145,282 | 196,408 
1915 2,601,298 | 128,859 | 34,999 | 27,574 | 191,432 152,951 | 204,358 
1916 . | 2,662,066 | 148,895 | 34,487 | 27,135 | 210,517 136,380 | 189,582 
1917 . | 2,704,374 | 155,677 | 36,674 | 30,143 | 222,494 | 161,886 | 205,079 
1918 | | 2,767,309 | 162,718 | 38,298 | 32,091 | 233,107 | 194,734 | 250,610 
| | | 


(a) Up to and including the year 1903, the financial year for corporations ended on the 31st December, 
but after that date ends on the 30th November. The financial year for district councils ends on the 
30th June. 

5. Western Australia.—(i) Present System of Local Government. In this State there 
are three forms of local authorities, namely—(i) Municipalities, (ii) Road Districts, and 
(iii) Local Boards of Health, the two former covering the whole of the State. 

(ii) Area, Population, etc., of Municipalities. Returns regarding the area, 
population, and valuation of municipalities are defective. They are shewn in the table 
hereunder :— 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—NUMBER, AREA, POPULATION, NUMBER OF 
DWELLINGS, AND VALUATION OF MUNICIPALITIES, 1901 AND 1914 TO 1918. 


| TU OeT Dwellings. Seen snr 
Year as of Munici-| Area, Population. —— - tape Bie 
Stet Ocioper | paltties, | Occupied. |Unoccupied.| Total. Rates. 
| eee be 
No. Acres. No. No. No. No. £ 
1901 49 71,721 (a) 96,807 (5)\(b)20,989 | (b) 967 |(b)21,956 (c) 
1914 33 67,290 158,664 32,864 1,033 33,897 | 163,597 
1915 31 67,290 155,334 (c) (c) 33,542 | 172,720 
1916 30 60,160 152,671 (c) (c) 33,763 | 168,148 
1917 28 59,560 150,562 (c) (c) Dato) le lal:259 
1918 25 58,070 148,431 33,550 239 33,789 | 173,828 


(a) Census figures, 1901. (b) Returns for thirty-nine municipalities only. (c) Not available. 


. 
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Complete particulars of improved or unimproved capital values are not available. 
In the year 1914 the capital value of ratable property in municipalities was £24,382,980 ; 


in 1915, £24,921,422; in 1916, £26,817,864; in 1917, £24,933,426; and in 1918, 
£26,077,875. 


(iii) Revenue and Expenditure of Municipalities. The following table gives 
particulars as to the revenue and expenditure of municipalities during the years 1901 
and 1914 to 1918 :— 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF MUNICIPALITIES, 
1901 AND 1914 TO 1918. 


Revenue. Expenditure, 


Year 
ended the; From From Works and Disburse- } 

81s om é : ? ments in Other ‘ 
october EL beste nd teas Total. ee eee | Expenses, Total 

| 
“2 £ oS s 7 - L x 

LOOIF s- 78,022| 66,860 | 82,246) 227,128 | 111,241 23,809 79,365 | 214,415 
1914 .. | 153,686| 13,142 | 479,797 | 646,625 | 223,098 115,924 | 304,823 | 643,845 
1915 .. | 170,675) 10,309 | 465,810, 646,794 | 190,739 | 129,103 | 382,784 | 702,626 
1916 .. | 166,617 9,462 | 437,258| 613,337 120,411 127,559 | 370,390 | 618,360 
LO | 167,997 7,813 | 375,541| 551,351 73,991 133,954 334,002 | 541,947 
1918 .. | 171,315} 1,870 374,992 | 548,177 | 75,086 | 135,617 327,784 | 538,487 


| 


(iv) Assets and Liabilities of Municipalities. The following table gives particulars 
respecting the assets and liabilities of municipalities at the end of each financial year 
1901 and 1914 to 1918 :-— 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—ASSETS AND LIABILITIES OF MUNICIPALITIES, 
1901 AND 1914 TO 1918. 


| Assets, Liabilities. 
| 
| } i ; Accrued 
alanca| Value of | Sinking | 
Year ended the si . Property Funds Other ae Other 
3ist October— | Trand owned by for Acents Total. tag q 8 Liabili- Total 
aah 1 Munici- | Redemp-  ~' . Bonds ties, | 
palities. tion of heap 
Loans. 
tee, £ £ Soi] Bi o-= 3 £ ee aes 
1901 37,259 | 214,984 42,311 13,432 307,986 | 321,000 | 19,762 | 840,762 
1914 78,790 | 1,221,891 | 283,855 | 90,768 | 1,675,304 | 1,606,966 | 76,647 | 1,683,618 
1915 16,732 | 1,280,912 268,911 | 103,409 | 1,669,964 | 1,690,074 | 74,392 | 1,764,466 
1916 17,233 | 1,438,246 | 286,485 | 86,158 | 1,828,122 | 1,813,426 | 68,897 | 1,882,323 
1917 27,259 | 1,445,877 | 298,421 | 85,039 | 1,856,596 1,789,168 | 67,754 | 1,856,922 
1918 | 35,016 1,440,479 335,459 96,318 | 1 


(v) Road Districts, 


Returns regarding Road Districts are as under :— 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, ASSETS AND LIABILITIES, 


OF ROAD DISTRICTS, 1901 AND 


Revenue. 


1914 TO 1918. 


Year 2 Esti. | Expenditure. 

ended «2 mated — ! eae 

; S= Area From Admin- Agsets,| Liabi- 
poe. | $3 eon Rates. Govern- Other. Total.  istra- Works. Other.! Total. " st lities. 

Aa) ‘i ment. tion. | 
| SS SS SS Se 
1901 ( “3 Fea ) | g208) 36,01 $5) ea nda tees | ¢ 7 
1901 (a). 93 975, | 8,298 36,011 | 6,580, 50,884 6,833 45,303, 8,935, 56,071| 18,339, 2 
| | | 50, rf ‘ ' : 441 
1914 .. | 112 974,476 1,758,270, 93,700) 63,668 48.931 208.998 24,120 139,859, 23,821/187,800 207,415, 86,693 
1916 .. | 112 974,476 1,756,314) 88,560, 27,758 |47,571 163,893 26,025 139,542, 27,466 193,033'206,806| 98,285 
1917... | 117 975,8281,793,463 113,686, 30,226 57389 100/205, 20,935 120;816| 30 S26189177 See each eT eos 
ee} bedi aed dI ’ , ’ \ °. | 

1918... 116 975,830 " (b) 116,245! 32.594 |46,187'195,026| 27,969 139.514 38,682 206.165.265.033 lage? 


(a) Year ended 


31st December, 


(b) Not available. 
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(vi) Bourds of Health. On the 31st October, 1918, there were twenty-six Local 
Boards of Health within municipalities, and on the 30th June, 1918, sixty-one under 
control of Road Boards, and twenty-eight extra-municipal Boards. In and after 1911 
the financial year of Municipal Local Health Boards ended 3lst October, and that 
of extra-municipal Boards, 30th June. 

The following table shews particulars of the receipts and expenditure of the 
eric Boards—both municipal and extra-municipal—during the years 1901 and 1914 
to go 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE OF LOCAL HEALTH 
BOARDS, 1901 AND 1914 TO 1918. 
Revenue. Expenditure. 
soe ees the |< |}-=— ———— = ens 
31st October— | p oat | 
|F Public| F ther | ani 7 
| Health Bate.| Bee Total. mies : oe Total. 
z £ 3 £ £ £ 
1901 .. 15,251 17,456 32,707 18,789 15,555 34,344 
1914 (a) |(f) 53,472 |(g) 61,800 | 115,272 62,831 47,484 | 110,315 
1915 (5) .. | (f) 42,904 |(g) 61,393 104,297 70,963 36,890 107,853 
1916 (c) .. | (f) 43,942 |(g) 59,441 | 103,383 68,749 99,971 98,720 
1917 (d) (f) 42,967 |(g) 56,488 99,455 67,830 31,056 98,886 
1918 (e) (f) 41,358 |(g) 56,383 97,741 66,652 32,588 99,240 


(c) Exclusive of 8 inactive 


(a) Exclusive of 12 inactive boards. (5) Exclusive of 13 inactive boards. 
(f) Including 


boards. (d) Exclusive of 10 inactive boards. (e) Exclusive of 8 inactive bourds, 
sanitary rates. (g) Including sanitary fees and charges. 


6. Tasmania.—(i) Systems of Local Government. The whole State, with the exception 
of the cities of Hobart and Launceston, which were incorporated under separate Acts, 
was divided by the Local Government Act of 1906 into municipal districts. Amendments 
to that Act were made in 1908 and 1911. 

(ii) Annual Value, Revenue, and Expenditure of Municipalities. The following 
table shews the annual value, total receipts, and expenditure of municipalities for the 
years 1914 to 1918 inclusive :— 


TASMANIA.—ANNUAL VALUE, REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF 
MUNICIPALITIES, 1914 TO 1918. 


Aohiber | os Revenue. 
Year. pee of ti Ee 
| Munici- Ratable From From _ | From other} athe?) 
palities. | property. Rates. Govt. | Sources. (a)| Total. 
8 a a os af 8 

1914 51 1,776,099 | 185,954 14,416 | 169,825 | 370,195 | 349,186 
1915 50 1,654,654 | 190,491 14,651 | 172,006 | 377,148 | 394,374 
1916 50 1,717,878 | 188,939 | 12,753 | 216,880 | 418,572 | 510,977 
1917 50 1,769,443 | 202,119 | 18,4527 249,756 | 470,402 | 487,615 
1918 50 1,787,234 | 216,232 | 22,266 | 318,511 | 557,009 558,939 


(a) Including sums derived from loans. 


According to the latest estimate made by the Commissioner of Taxes the capital 
value of ratable property in 1918 was £36,232,654. 


(iii) Total Revenue and Expenditure of Local Bodies. Particulars as to Road 
Boards and Road Trusts are given in the chapter of this book on “ Roads and 


Bridges. 


and three Harbour Trusts 
of constructing and maintaining wharves and 


(b) Including repayments of loans. 


» Jn addition to the local authorities already mentioned, seven Marine Boards 


have been established at ports in Tasmania for the purposes 


relating to shipping in the respective ports. 


jetties and of controlling all matters 
Of the Water Trusts, seven maintain 
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independent existence, and the remaining twenty-five are incorporated in the Municipali- 
ties. There are twenty-four independent Cemetery Trusts. The subjoined statement 
shews the total revenue and expenditure for all local bodies, exclusive of all amounts 
contributed by the general Government, during each year from 1914 to 1918, 
inclusive :— 

TASMANIA.—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF ALL LOCAL BODIES, EXCLUSIVE 


OF AMOUNTS CONTRIBUTED BY THE GENERAL GOVERNMENT, 1914 TO 
1918. 


Particulars. 1914. 1915. 1916. 1917. 1918. 


(a) REVENUE. 


£ £ = £ ic 
Marine Boards and Lighthouses(c) 77,732 93,488 (c)67,579 | 100,384 79,633 
Municipalities ¥ - 355,779 | 362,497 | 405,819 | 451,875 | 534,743 
Cemetery Trusts Px $i 1,391 1,320 1,275 1,143 1,507 
Water Trusts Ss wa 2,508 2,364 2,365 2,865 2.669 
Total «:. as .. | 487,410 | 459,669 | 477,038 | 556,247 | 618,552 


(b) EXPENDITURE. 


£ £ £ £ £ 
Marine Boards and Lighthouses (c) 103,202. 144,805 87,960 99,308 89,722 


Municipalities ; au 334,770 | 379,723 498,224 | 469,088 | 536,673 
Cemetery Trusts - ae 1,032 1,499 1,425 1,379 | 1,593 
Water Trusts is = 2,228 1,966 1,813 1,753 2,246 
otal ts wh is 441,232 | 527,993 589,422 | 571,528 | 630,234 
(a) Exclusive of amounts contributed by the general Government. (b) Exclusive of expenditure 
from Government contributions. (c) In 1915 the chief lighthouses were taken over by the 
Commonwealth, 


§ 3. Water Supply, Sewerage and Drainage. 


1. New South Wales.—(i) Metropolitan Waterworks. The following tables give 
particulars as to (a) the revenue, expenditure, and capital cost of the metropolitan 
waterworks, and (b) the number of gallons of water, number of houses and population 
supplied in 1901 and from 1915 to 1919 :— 


SYDNEY WATERWORKS.—REVENUE, EXPENDITURE, AND CAPITAL COST, 
1901 AND 1915 TO 1919. 


| Capital Cost, | Percentage | Percentage | | Net Profit 
5 exclusive of of Interest | After 
Year ended | Revenue. | Working | of Items on} Working | Revenue | Payable on| Paying 
30th June. (a) Expenses. which Expenses to Capital | Working 
Interest is to Capital | Cost. | Expenses 
not charged. | Revenue. Cost. Tenn ; 
=—_* =o ts hl han 
£ £ £ % % ae ee 
1901 «» |» 208,348 49,270 | 4,300,552 24.22 4.72 152,333 | 1,745 
1915 ae 441,966 | 159,687 | 6,644,289 36.13 6.65 235,949 | 46,330 
1916 iy 470,744 | 165,210 | 7,192,472 35.09 6.54 261,335 44,199 
1917 ae 468,537 | 177,977 | 7,769,200 37.98 6.03 306,198 | — 15,6385 
1918 -- | 523,979 | 195,448 | 8,472,700 37.30 6.18 343,716 | —15,185b 
1919 -. | 627,288 | 219,322 | 8,900,391 34.96 7.04 377,885 30,079 


(a) Rate increased from 6}d. to 7}d. in the £ of the assessed annual value from Ist July, 1918. 
(b) —Signifies loss. 


ee 


ee Ao 


ae Se 
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SYDNEY EPL ERWORKS, —NUMBER OF GALLONS, HOUSES, 
SUPPLIED, 1901 AND 1915 TO 1919, 
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AND POPULATION 


| Average Daily Supply. 
Year ended | Number of | Estimated | Average Daily| Total Supply| i] t—~™S Mai 

30th June. Seok: ie | Supply. | for the saan per Pet Head of Laid: 

| House. Popeliioae | 
No. No. 1,000 Gallons. | 1,000 Gallons. | Gallons. Gallons. Miles. 
1901 98,298 | 491,000 | 21,583 7,877,677 219 | 438.95 40 
1915 | 175,758 | 878,790 37,548 13,705,061 210 | 42°72 183 
1916 | 183,598 | 917,990 39,380 14,374,000 214 42.89 183 
1917 | 193,643 | 968,215 393637 14,467,000 204 40.94 104. 
1918 | 196,685 | 993,425 41,358 15,096,030 206 | 41.63 98 
1919 204,308 (1,021,540 45,557 16,628,342 223 | 44.59 106 


(ii) Metropolitan Sewerage Systems. 


The following tables shew (a) the revenue, 


expenditure, and capital cost of the metropolitan sewerage systems, and (b) the number 
of houses drained, the population served, and the length of sewers in 1901 and from 


1915 to 1919 :— 


SYDNEY SEWERAGE SYSTEMS.—REVENUE, EXPENDITURE, AND CAPITAL 
COST, 1901 AND 1915 TO 1919. 


n the 
denier ae 
ee 
1901 > | 125,290 | 
1915 | 344,489 
1916 .. | 363,799 
1917. 387,833 
1918 .. | 429,669 
1919 .. 497,406 


Working 


| Expenses. 


| 


nal 
45,395 

111,809 | 
120,244 | 
138,416 | 
147,444 

151,951 | 


| Capital Cost, | 
exclusive 
of Items on 
which 
Interest is 
not charged. 


| 


Percentage | 
of 


| Expen- 
| diture 
to 


Revenue. | 


% 
| 36.23 
32.45 
33.05 
35.73 
34.31 
30.54 


Percentage | 


of 


| Revenue 


on 
Capital 
Cost. 


| Profit or 


Interest 
| Payable on 
| Capital 
Cost, | 


Loss after 
Payment 
of Working 
Expenses 
and 


| Interest. 


| 106,475 | 
| 205,928 
| 224,551 

269,723 
| 263,661 
| 291,345 


NoTEe.—The minus sign (—) represents a loss. 


SYDNEY SEWERAGE SYSTEMS.—NUMBER OF HOUSES DRAINED, POPULATION 


SERVED, AND LENGTH OF SEWERS, 1901 AND 1915 TO 1919. 


Total 
Number | Estimated z ere ; Length of Meanie d Bowers 
Year ended the $0eh June, | of Houses | Population / Tengihot | Sora | amecteg, | Veneited 
Drains. 
No. No. Miles. Miles. Feet. Miles. 
1901 75,416 | 370,000 515.62 25.91 | 194,667 | 450 
1915 124,759 | 623,795 972.14 53.65 427,552 915 
1916 129,650 | 648,250 | 1,022.15 54.08 443,134 953 
1917 136,409 | 682,045 | 1,085.45 59.55 475,474 1,030 
1918 139,777 | 698,885 | 1,113.34 60.07 479,464 1,039 
1919 141,798 | 708,990 | 1,131.72 60.11 484,798 1,052 
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(iii) The Hunter District Water Supply and Sewerage. (a) Water Supply. The 
number of service reservoirs has been increased to seventeen, with a capacity of 14,849,260 
vallons. Of these twelve are supplied by gravitation from the summit reservoir, four 
by repumping, and one by direct pumping. The total length of water mains has risen 
to 438 miles. 


The capital debt of the Board to the Government at 30th June, 1919, in respect of 
water supply was £878,599. 


In the subjoined table particulars are given as to the revenue and expenditure, and 
also as to the number of houses and population supplied in 1901 and 1915 to 
1919 :— 


PARTICULARS OF HUNTER DISTRICT WATER SUPPLY, 1901 AND 1915 TO 1919. 


| 


| | Supply. 
Working | 
page Ss Estimated | a 
Year ended 30th June. | Revenue. dnchading Raaese ris) Population 
| | Interest). m5 || Berea. 
de sly | Daily 
| | : | Average. Total. 
— ee —— — | —— = | - ~— — —E | — 
£ | £ No. No. /1,000 gallons./1,000 gallons. 
1901 —< 4 27,405 | 30,948 | 9,086 | 45,400 | ,005 366,889 
1915 ne as 68,611 | 55,382 |; 20,709 | 103,545 2,859 1,043,546 
1916 ane ne 79,507 58,436 | 22,056 | 110,280 | 3,507 1,283,754 
1917 we ts 78,040 | 65,338 | 22,604 | 113,377 | 3,435 1,253,897 
1918 ss = 80,607 | 73,949 23,257 | 116,285 | 3,442 1,256,628 
1919 Se “ 91,204 | 76,297a, 24,079 | 120,395 | 4,065 1,483,806 


reconstruction of renewable works. 


The average daily consumption of water for all purposes per inhabitant was 33.76 
gallons during the year 1919, as against 29.60 gallons during the previous year. 


(b) Sewerage Works. Considerable progress has been made by the Department of 
Public Works with the construction of the sewerage works for Newcastle and suburbs. 
Up to the 30th June, 1919, about 123 miles of sewers, connecting with 10,265 separate 
properties, were under the control of the Board. For the financial year 1918-19 the 
revenue was £26,721 and the expenditure £34,990, the latter amount including a £4,823 
instalment to the sinking fund for the reconstruction of renewable works. The capital 
debt of the Board to the Government at 30th June, 1919, in respect of sewerage was 
£503,572. 


(iv) Water Supply and Sewerage in Country Towns. The Country Towns Water 
Supply and Sewerage Act of 1880 and its amending Acts which, inter alia, extended 
its operation to shires, has been repealed by the Local Government Act 1919, which in 
Part XIV. incorporates similar provisions to those contained in the repealed Acts, and 
amplifies those provisions to include electricity works as well as water supply 
sewerage, and drainage works. The operation of this part of the Act was postponed 


until Ist September, 1919, and until that date the Country Towns Acts remained in 
operation, 


(a) Waterworks. Up to the 30th June, 1918, 58 country municipalities had 
availed themselves of the privileges of the Acts as regards waterworks, all of which at 
that date had been completed and handed over by the Government. The capital debt 
of these works was £1,336,820, and the total of the sums payable annually for various 
periods ranging up to 100 years was £51,457, including interest ranging from 34 per cent 
to 4 per cent., the first repayments having become due at various dates, starting from the 
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end of the year 1893. In the calculation of these repayments the interest during 
construction on the sums actually expended has been added, and any payments by the 
councils, as well as sums remitted under the authority of the Act, have been deducted. 
It has recently been found necessary to increase the rate of interest from 4 to 5 per cent. 
Other schemes of water supply and extensions of existing works are in course ot 
construction. A few other municipalities have constructed works out of their own 
resources, and the water supply of Broken Hill with a capital debt of £473,869 was 
constructed under a special Act and administered by the Minister for Public Works. 
The Junee Water Supply has been placed under special administration and the Grafton 
Water Supply serving both Grafton and South Grafton is vested in a board composed 
of three members of each council. 


(b) Sewerage Works. Only eighteen municipal councils have taken advantage of 
the Act providing for the construction of sewerage and storm water drainage works in 
country towns. On the 30th June, 1919, the capital debt of these systems was £389,878. 
the amount payable annually to the Government being £16,434. Other sewerage systems, 
as well as extensions to existing systems, are in course of construction. 


2. Victoria.—(i) The Melbourne and Metropolitan Board of Works. No alteration 
has been made in the constitution of the Board, but, owing to the fact that three towns 
have been raised to the status of cities, the sewerage area over which the Board exercises 
control now consists of eighteen cities, two towns, one shire, and parts of five other 
municipalities, or twenty-six municipalities in all, comprising a total area of 90,821 
acres. Control for water supply purposes is also exercised by consent of the Governor- 
in-Council over 3,929 acres in four municipalities. The Board further supplies water to 
the metropolitan farm at Werribee, and the Outfall Sewer area. Various other shires 
also arrange for bulk supplies of water. The total estimated population served on the 
31st December, 1919, was 771,871. The liability on Government loans on the 30th 
June, 1919, was £1,559,786, and for loans raised by the Board was £10,979,760. The 
Board is still empowered to borrow £600,388 before reaching the limit of its borrowing 
powers, 


(a) Total Cost of Water Supply and Sewerage. The subjoined table shews the 
total cost of construction and maintenance of water supply and sewerage from 1853 
to 1919 :— 


MELBOURNE AND METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS.—TOTAL COST OF 
CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE OF WATER SUPPLY AND SEWERAGE, 
1853 TO 1919. 


Water Supply. | Sewerage. 
Period ending | = eee ae eee oe al ata 
sutn June | apltal | Working’ | aterost. | GEMS! | goonees, | Interest. | 
is ee ee : 
Cel ee Ss tueee ake £ £ ee 
1853 to 1891 (3,378,246 | 420,833 |1,021,676| .. | .. | .. | 4,820,755 
1891 to 1901 , 336,957 367,506 1,021,181 (3,307,764 114,268 919,017 | 6,066,693 
1901 to 1911 | 299,303 384,871 1,026,362 2,981,666 | 461,706 2,333,348 | 7,487,266 
1911 to 1944 | 600,222 159,903 354,665 614,401 199,214 902,310 | 2,830,715 
1914 to 1915 | 129,007 | 60,547 130,268 | 245,548 72,030 316,788 | 954,188 
1915 to 1916 | 91,893 | 54,580 | 134,915 166,201 | 70,783 321,640 840,012 
1916 to 1917 31,979 | 54,566 | 137,544 | 108,583 72,658 329,176 734,506 
1917 to 1918 | 21,214 | 60,714 139,458 155,911 85,327 | 345,521 808,145 
1918 to 1919 32,245 59,394 | 153,573 | 138,884 87,954 | 372,235 | 844,285 
| 
os ga | agin epee loin an ene 
Total 4,921,066 1,622,914 4,119,642 7,718,958 tae eo Bp B40,085 | 25,386,555 
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(b) Revenue and Expenditure of Melbourne and Metropolitan Board of W orks. 
The following table shews the actual receipts and expenditure, and also the loan receipts 
and expenditure of the Board during 1901-2 and 1914-15 to 1918-19 :— 


MELBOURNE AND METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS.—REVENUE AND 
EXPENDITURE DURING EACH YEAR, 1901-2 AND 1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


Particulars. 1901-2. 1914-15. 1915-16. 1916-17. | 1917-18. | 1918-19, 


ORDINARY RECEIPTS. 


s £ £ £ £ | £ 
Water supply +8 ta es 171,956 356,155 344,053 333,747 335,674 353,486 
Sewerage, etc. She 124,696 344,768 311,408 293,250 308,904, 364,025 
Live stock—Metropolitan farm er 19,929 87,135 103,669 86,225 58,124) 57,201 
Waifersstes Water supply és a = 1,576 1,718 1,593 1,053) 826 
nverest ) Sewerage a as, 17,448 | 8,296 8,694 | 11,131 8,514] 7,525 

Sinking Fund proceeds x - es v% “is | “* 30,275 ’ 
Total .. $f .. | 834,029 797,930 769,542 ~ 725,946 742,544 783,043 


ORDINARY EXPENDITURE. 


Sewerage .. 


General management ws 33,621 | 45,032 45,776 = 49,409 | 50,094, 49,700 
Live stock, etc. —Metropolitan farm .. 16,702 49,704 87,325 | 67,206 | 85,195) 68,595 
aretataren na Pies supply ~o | S2206 1 41,621 41,457 38,452 39,024! 39,580 
Sewerage all re 24,396 | 53,465 54,748 45,208 | 61,332) 56,221 
Tokecaee f Water supply .. .. | 102,670 | 181,845 | 186,633 | 189,188 | 140,906, 145,458 
Sewerage | 192,952 | 325,167 | 330,568 | 340,589 354,211, 361, '898 
War oa ae aac Safeguarding works, 

aS eer ac) He 1,000 7,431) 6,458, 3,535 
Patriotic and Belgian Relief Funds |. ws 2,000 10,721 ‘Tee ae 713 

Victorian Red Cross i. i. ei ‘“< 30,000 100 > ang ex 
Sinking fundinvestment  .. i ee  Y cs 3 ae ee 30,000 

| —_——— -— — | | 
Total .. me hk 302,540 648, 734 | 738,228 | 687,533 | 737,220) 750,700 
Loan REcEIeTs. nea 

Water supply 1,686 10,138 | 18,500 8,062 | 8, 482 2,720 


0 | 88,425 | 42,950 | 53,326 | 44,926 42,67 5 
Proceeds of loans ee 396.238 | 223°500 | A7,380 
Miscellaneous es e ie | 10,735 

| 


190,512 | 567,878 77,025, 176,125 
7,947 2,648 4:431| 4.857 

; ———— | : 

Total 486,299 | 287,323 | 270,285 | 623,514 | 127,611) 231,041 


Loan EXPENDITURE. 


Water supply construction .. ns 17,058 | 140,102 | 109,440 39,764 23,569 


Sewerage construction 410,760 | 288,582 | 2 5 : Mia 
gi ay in ee and redemption of ; : Seed, eae 18a, 481) 191, 455 

oans . ds rate 114 51,559 | 379,362 26 
Miscellaneous =. ~ S| qq) a2 25,882 | 30,311 | 7,156 1273 “azes 
Total .. Ns wi 428,725 | 454,680 | 426,768 | 581,025 289,702 262,663 


(a) Credit by excess of stock distribution (£7,020) over purchases (£2,727). 


—— 


eR ee, ee 
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(ii) Melbourne Metropolitan Water Supply. (a) Development of System. The 
following statement shews the development which has taken place in the water supply 
system of Melbourne during the 62 years since its inception ;— 


MELBOURNE WATER SUPPLY SYSTEM, 1857 TO 1919. 


Reticulation, |Daily average 


| Estimated | | 
eae. | Population | Capital cost. Charge per Rate in | Mains, ete., | of annual 
Supplied. (b) 1,000 Gallons. | S; Mileage. | consumption 
(a) | (b) | of water.(a) 
| he te | | 
1857 (Dec. 31) | 95,442 | 748,974 |10/- and 6/— 1/- 104 | 3,250,000 
1919 (June 30) 771,871 | 4,921,066 1/- 6d. | 1,708} | 42,455,225 
3) zal at: 


(a) 31st December. 


(b) 30th June. 


On the O’Shanassy scheme up to 30th June, 1919, the sum of £459,901 has been 


expended. 


(b) Quantity of Water, Number of Houses, and Population Supplied. The following 
table gives various particulars for the years 1901 and 1915 to 1919, shewing the increase 
in the supply of water in Melbourne and suburbs :— 


MELBOURNE WATERWORKS.—NUMBER OF HOUSES, POPULATION, AND 


WATER SUPPLIED, 1901 AND 1915 TO 1919. 


Average Daily 


= a Total Supply. > Assessments 
Year. | Number pstimated | Average| Supply for | SS | of Houses 
Ended | _ of | Population Daily | the Year | eu 2 Rate) Ui. pened 1 
20th | Houses [Ore ae! suoply.| ended | Per Head | Levied. | Metropolitan 
June. | Served. | Deets pply- 30th J | Per of | ‘Water 
June. | House. | Estimated | | Supply, 
| Population. 
No. No. ,000 ,000 Gallons. | Gallons. | & 
|Gallons.| Gallons. | | 
1901 .. | 104,548 | 491,780 | 28,732 | 10,487,007 | 274.8 58.4 | 6d.inthe£| 3,479,721 
1915 .. 150,825 | 662,500 | 36,989 | 13,501,051 245.2 55.8 | 7d,in the £ 6,577,338 
1916 .. | 155,208 | 693,978 | 37,069 | 13,567,184 | 238.8 53.4 ) 6,905,842 
OU Tan ois | 158,086 | 720,577 | 37,653 | 13,743,439 | 238 .2 52.3 jeden the | 7,113,740 
1918 .. | 161,743 | 733,496 | 39,133 | 14,283,490 | 241.9 53.3 £ | 7,270,091 
1919 .. | 165,046 | 749,709 | 41,222 | 15,045,938 | 249.8 55.0 | 7,507,306 
! | | 


(c) Total Cost of Construction, Revenue 


, Expenditure and Net Profits, 1853 to 


1919. The following table shews the total cost of construction, the revenue, expenditure, 
and net profits for various periods up to 30th June, 1919 :— 


MELBOURNE WATERWORKS.—CONSTRUCTION COST, REVENUE, 


EXPENDITURE, AND NET PROFITS, 1853 TO 1919. 
| | 


; | ate ra : 
i | 7 ; Jorking Yorking| Interest. | 
Period. Ce Gelade aie rl paren mame allie 
Revenue. | 
£ £ £ ore! £ a as 

Total to 1890-1 .. 3,378,246 | 3,150,055 420,833 a | 1,021,676 | 1,707,546 
1891-2 to 1900-1 336,957 1,686,025, 367,506 21.80 | 1,021,181 297,338 
1901-2 to 1910-11 (e) 299,303 2,054,355, 384,871 18.73 | 1,026,362 643,122 
1911-12 to 1913-1 600,222 897,577| 159,903 17.81 354,665 383,009 
1914-15 44 129,007 350,549 60,547 17.27 130,268 159,734 
1915-16 Fe 91,893 | (f)334,181| (g) 54,580 | 16.33 134,915 | 144,686 
1916-17 31,979 319,614) (h) 54,566 17.07 137,544 127,504 
1917-18 21,214 331,955| (7) 60,714 18.29 139,458 131,783 
1918-19 32,245 372,180| (7) 59,394 | 15.96 153,573 | . 159,213 

Total 4,921,066 | 9,496,491 1,622,914 | 4,119,642 | 3,753,935 


(a) Works commenced in 1853. (b) Revenue commenced in 1854. (c) Returns for expenditure 


commenced in 1859. (d First interest paid in 1856. (2) 1906-07, Water rates increased from 6d. 
to.7d. in the £. (f) in reduced from 7d. to 6d. in the £. (g) Not including renewals (£7,349) 
and special War expenditure (£7,728). (h) Not including renewals (£4,545) and special War 

(i) Not including renewals (£3,893) and special War expenditure (£3,632). 


expenditure (£4,689). é ; 
Gj) Not including renewals (£4,183) and special War expenditure (£1,888). 
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(iii) Melbourne Sewerage. The movable pan system has been displaced by the 
water carriage system throughout the greater portion of the metropolis, and in other 
parts the work of reticulation is now proceeding. 

(a) Metropolitan Sewage Farm. The farm originally contained 8,847 acres, situated 
on the western side of the Werribee River. Since 1911, 2,842 acres have been purchased, 
making the total area of the farm 11,689 acres at 30th June, 1919, its total cost to that 
date being £570,040. About 35,518,498 gallons of sewage had to be disposed of every 
24 hours during the year 1918-19 in irrigating the fields. During the financial year 
1918-19, 10,699 sheep were sold, the profit for the year being £1,410. Cattle to the 
number of 2,564 were sold, the profit for the year on cattle being £22,665. 

(6) Number of Houses Connected, Capital Cost, Revenue and Expenditure. The 
following table gives particulars as to the number of houses connected to the sewerage 
system, the total capital cost, and the receipts and disbursements during 1901—2 and 
1914-15 to 1918-19 :— 


MELBOURNE SEWERAGE WORKS.—TENEMENTS CONNECTED, CAPITAL COST, 
REVENUE, MAINTENANCE, AND WORKING EXPENSES, 1901-2 AND 1914-15 


TO 1918-19. 


Revenue. 


| Number of | page er eae 
Year. | Houses | Capital Cost. : Tissn | — 
comes: From Rates. _ other Total. | Renewals. 
Sources. | } 
No. 23 £ A ee | =A a 
1901-2 47,172 | 3,610,225 | 126,725 10,968 137,693 | 24,336 
1914-15 138,108 | 7,149,379 | 342,312 40,146 | 382,458 | 54,558 
1915-16 143,737 | 7,135,580 | 307,625 (a) _ 50,487 | 358,112 | 52,402 (b) 
1916-17 148,395 | 7,424,163 | 289,512 (c) 25,586 | 315,098 | 53,099 (d) 
1917-18 151,622 | 7,580,074 | 298,053 (e) | 29,346 | 327,399 | 65,534 
1918-19 155,238 | 7,718,958 | 341,053 (f) | 38,847 | 379,900 | 69,777 (g) 


(£3,424) and special 
(d) Not including renewals 


" (a) Rate reduced from 1s. ld. to 1ld. in the £. (>) Not including renewals 
War expenditure (£2,925). (c) Rate reduced from 11d. to 10d. in the £. 
(£3,790) and special War expenditure (£2,635). (e) Not including renewals (£3,402) and special War 
oxpenditure (£2,609) (f) Rate increased from 10d. to 114, (g) Not including Renewals (£3,383) 
and Special War Expenditure (£1,564). 

(iv) Water Supply in Country Towns and Districts. Most of the country waterworks 
are controlled by the State Rivers and Water Supply Commission. Further information 
with regard to this Commission and to the works and districts under its control are given 
in the section in this book dealing with Water Conservation and Irrigation. There are, 
however, a number of other waterworks which are controlled by Waterworks Trusts or 
by municipal corporations. 

The following table gives particulars as to the waterworks under the control of 
Trusts and municipal corporations for the years 1901 and 1915 to 1919 :— 


VICTORIA.COUNTRY WATERWORKS UNDER TRUSTS AND MUNICIPAL 
CORPORATIONS, 1901 AND 1915 TO 1919. 


Waterworks Trusts. Municipal Corporations. 
i = - - — — | a eS 
Year. iwomber, Capital | Interest | Number | 4, 
MOT) Capital | CARNAL. | Interest | Number | uniter | Capital | Interest 
Trusts. | “ ness. | standing. | porations. | Cost. | ness. standing. 
} | | 
————— — _ -_ _ — — a — = — _ —— 
No. £ we | = No. £ £ £ 
1901 76 | 823,418 | 748,089 (a) 24 (a) 470,041 (a) 
1915) 2. | 94 | 1,173,365 | 911,786 | 14,071 28 693,258 | 447,347 2,005 
1916. |” OF 1,206,938 | 929,561 | 13,128 28 700,832 | 450,518 2,050 
1917 98 1,224,211 937,810 | 13,358 28 718,089 | 464,114 1,871 
LOLS er eae OS. 1,196,335 | 904,229 | 12,632 29 773,998 | 514,115 | 10,379 
1919 a LOO 1,210,097 907,087 13,898 29 779,834 515,240 9,658 
salistaliies — l Sbediohe, ——s an SSS Ses — Ee _ — 
(a) Not available. 


— a 


——————— SS 


ee eo ee oo 
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(v) Geelong Waterworks and Sewerage Trust. The cost of the works (water and 
sewerage) under the control of the Geelong Waterworks and Sewerage Trust to 30th 
June, 1919, was £787,000, the estimated population served 37,000, and the number 
of assessments 11,700. The revenue for the year amounted to £47,511]. 


3. Queensland.—(i) The Metropolitan Water and Sewerage Board. (a) General. 
Since the publication of Year Book No. 12, the filtration works on Holt’s Hill have been 
put into operation and the whole of the water supply in the Brisbane area is now filtered. 


The second reservoir has been completed on Bartley’s Hill, bringing the capacity 
of the service reservoirs to six and a half million gallons. A new reservoir is being 
constructed on Tarragindi Hill, a suburb of Brisbane, to contain approximately 14,000,000 
gallons. It is anticipated that this reservoir will be completed during the year 1921. 


(b) Brisbane Waterworks: Cost, Revenue, Expenditure, and Interest. The 
subjoined table gives particulars as to the total capital cost, the revenue and expenditure, 
and amount of interest and loan redemption during 1901 and each of the years 1914 
to 1918 :— 


BRISBANE WATERWORKS.—COST, REVENUE, EXPENDITURE, INTEREST, 
AND REDEMPTION OF LOANS, 1901 AND 1914 TO 1918. 


| | Revenue | | 
: | - | ¢ a eee | Faw a Interest and 
Year. | Capital Cost. | aes os | Adligheons | aoe or 
| | Water. | ma 
———s : a = | 
| ena! ey el zo £ £ 
1901 .. aaa 694,973 60,120 | 17,462 | 7,535 42,426 
1914 | 1,489,720 _| 97,366 | 44,549 | 233,822 39,194 
1915 | 1,852,622 | 103,530 | 50,078 361,765 52,704 
1916 | 2,136,699 | 111,066 | 53,879 | 284,078 53,995 
1917 2,422,857 | 121,514 | 59,199 | 286,158 60,388 
1918 | 2,683,846 | 134,121 | 65,653 | 259,132 64,039 


(c) Brisbane Waterworks : Length of Mains, Tenements and Population Served, 
and Water Consumption. The following table shews the length of mains, the number 
of tenements connected, the population supplied. the total quantity of water supplied, 
the average daily supply, and the average daily supply per head of population during 
1901 and each year from 1914 to 1919 :— 


BRISBANE WATERWORKS.—PARTICULARS, 1901 AND 1914 TO 1919. 


| Average 
g rof | Estimated (| Average | Daily Supply 
Year. Beaten ones | Population erated Daily per Head of 
| Mains. | Connected. | Supplied. Supply. Estimated 
| | Population. 
\ . : eee ‘= 
Miles. No. No. ,000 Gallons.| Gallons. Gallons. 
1901 .. =n 198 15,652 | 78,260 1,536,260 4,208,931 53.78 
1914 .. SG 389 29,612 148,060 2,293,920 | 6,284,712 42.44 
LESS as ne 405 31,442 157,210 2,655,440 7,275,178 46.28 
TST Gites ac 414 31,770 158,030 | 2,629,108 7,183,354 45.46 
no years 5G 4293 33,082 165,410 | 2,827,836 7,747,498 46.83 
ESMiiteh Bc as 4514 34,450 172,250 | 3,159,105 | 8,655,082 poe 
1919 .. ae 4774 36,998 | 178,620 3,628,478 9,941,036 55.65 
| | | 


The total length of the trunk mains is 1023 miles. 
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(d) Sewerage Scheme. Sewerage works are under construction, by which the 
sewage will be treated by the activated sludge method. The survey work is being 
carried on, 20,180 houses having now been surveyed, and 63,878 lineal feet of main 
sewers, including a tunnel under the Brisbane River, have been constructed, while 
30,679 lineal feet are under construction. 


(ii) Country Towns’ Water Supply. In addition to the city of Brisbane there were 
at the end of the year 1918 thirty towns in Queensland provided with water supply 
systems. The subjoined statement gives particulars of all the water supply systems— 
exclusive of Brisbane—for the year 1918 :— 


QUEENSLAND.—PARTICULARS OF COUNTRY WATER SUPPLY SYSTEMS, 1918. 


£ £ 

Cost of construction to 31/12/18 .. 989,459 ( Office and salaries .. 14,504 

—__——- Construction .. 4 20,009 

( Rates and sales of water 99,508 tas Maintenance .. se OF.GlS 

| Other 2, (a)13,619 | “4; PY", + Interest & redemption .. 28,684 

Receipts < ~ sage: 6 | Other expenses .. 21,915 
| 

L Total receipts .. 113,127 Total. .< .- 125,344 

Assets a = .. 794,888 Liabilities 4.4 ae -- 584,066 


(a) Including £6,419 from Government loans, 


4. South Australia——(i) Adelaide Water Supply System. The water supply system 
of Adelaide is under the control of the Public Works Department. The total capital cost 
up to the 30th June, 1919, was £2,079,957, the total revenue being £3,405,982, and the 
area served approximately 106,465 acres. 


The following table gives various particulars relating to the water supply of Adelaide 
for the years 1915 to 1919 inclusive :— 


ADELAIDE WATER SUPPLY.—LENGTH OF MAINS, REVENUE, EXPENDITURE, 
AND CONSUMPTION OF WATER, 1915 TO 1919. 


| | | 
| Percentage Total 
Year ended 30th Length of Gross | Working Net of Net Consumption 
June. | Mains. Revenue, Expenses, Revenue. Revenue on ° 
Capital Cost. Water. (a) 


| 

Mite : e | | Millon of 
1915 .. .. | 859 | 112,082 | 36,029 76,053 | 3.85 3,467 
1916 .. ie 873 103,947 35,412 68,535 3.42 3,223 
1917 .. .. | 982 | 118081 32,974 85,977 4.26 4,113 
1918 .. .. | 901 | 118,985 34,298 84,687 4.15 4,266 
1919 .. | 914 | 126,111 36,142 89,968 4.33 5,292 

| 


(a) In the Adelaide Water District there are no governing meters. The quantities shewn abo 
. < ve 
are as recorded by gaugings taken at the reservoirs, and include evaperetion and absorption. 


(ii) Adelaide Sewerage System. In connexion with the sewerage system of 
Adelaide, which is also under the control of the Public Works Department, about 


ae miles of sewers had been laid in the city and suburbs up to the 30th June, 


ee . eee ee a ee eee ey ee 
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The following table gives particulars relating to the Adelaide sewerage system for 
the years 1915 to 1919 inclusive :— 


ADELAIDE SEWERAGE SYSTEM.—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1915 TO 1919. 


Revenue. | Expenditure. , Net Revenue. 
Year ended the | Sewage | | Sewage | . | : P = 
30th June. | Ratesand) Sam. | Mainten- | Farm. | | ee 
Hatesand gales of | ‘Total, | Mainten-) far | otal. | Total. |Capftal” 
| aioe Expenses. Cost. 
ct Me alg et |) fo) ee | B= ae 
1915 ar 52,348 | 10,040 | 62,388 | 9,688 | 6,948 | 16,636 | 45,752 5.74 
1916 -. | 56,606 | 21,207 | 77,813 | 11,410 | 14,432 | 25,842 | 51,971 6.39 
1917 .. | 57,488 | 13,664 | 71,152 | 11,350 10,794 | 22,144 | 49,008 5.96 
1918 .. | 59,345 | 19,060 | 78,405 | 12,054 | 11,945 23,999 | 54,406 6.55 
1919 + | 60,808 | 14,697 | 75,505 | 13,226 | 10,409 | 23,635 | 51,870 6.12 


The seaside town of Glenelg is served by separate sewage disposal works, including 
a pumping station, septic tank, lucerne plots, and filter beds. The net revenue for the 
year ended 30th June, 1919, was £1,634, being 3.57 per cent. on the capital cost. Up 
to the same date 152 miles of sewers had been laid. 


(iii) Water Supply in Country Towns. In South Australia there is a number of 
country water works under the control of the Public Works Department, but there are no 
fresh additions to be made to the particulars supplied in Year Book No. 12 (page 965). 


5. Western Australia.—(i) Water Supply, Sewerage and Drainage Department. 
This Department has the management of the undermentioned water supplies :—(a) The 
Metropolitan Water Supply, Sewerage and Drainage Undertaking. (b) The Goldfields 
Water Supply Undertaking. (c) Mines Water Supplies, boring and well-sinking in 
mining districts, formerly a branch of the Mines Department. (d) Water supplies, 
sewerage and drainage, well-sinking, boring, etc., in agricultural districts, etc., 
formerly a branch of the Public Works Department. The total capital expenditure 
on works controlled by the Department was, at 30th June, 1917, £7,375, 104. 


(ii) The Metropolitan Water Supply, Sewerage and Drainage Undertaking.—(a) 
Water Supply. For the year ending 30th June, 1919, the total consumption of 
water was 2,174 million gallons, exclusive of water supplied to railways from Walters 
Brook, Victoria Reservoir, and Narrogin Brook—an increase of 329 millions over the 
previous year. The number of services at that date was 33,301, and the length of 


mains was 623 miles. 


(b) Financial Operations of Water Supply Branch. The following table gives 
particulars of the financial operations of the Metropolitan Water Supply Branch for 
each year ending the 30th June from 1915 to 1919 inclusive :— 


METROPOLITAN WATER SUPPLY BRANCH.(a)—PARTICULARS OF 
FINANCIAL OPERATIONS, 1915 TO 1919. 


Cost of be of 

oi i : i I int ing 
: cares spars oe Cane Depreciation.| see ies yee ep | a eerie Bepedee to 

Management.| Revenue. 

£ £ £ £ £ % 

ON ear ef 964,670 183,910 780,760 99,953 33,580 33.52 

LO Geer Bs 997,650 201,834 795,816 103,668 37,987 36.60 

1917 .. .. | 1,019,388 220,750 798,638 95,451 36,075 37.19 

TOTS .. | 1,057,444 240,650 816,794 91,380 34,670 37.94 

1919 .. .. | 1,080,876 261,520 819,355 89,215 35,881 40.22 


(a) Perth, Fremantle, and Claremont combined. 
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(c) Consumption of Water. The following table shews the total annual supply, 
the average daily supply, and the average daily supply per house and per head of 
population during each financial year from 1915 to 1919 inclusive :-— 


METROPOLITAN WATER SUPPLY BRANCH.—CONSUMPTION OF WATER, 
1915 TO 1919. 


| Average Daily Supply | Water Supply for Years in ; | Average Daily 


in ,000 Gallons. ,000 Gallons. Number | Est! | Supply. 
| - matec 
| : ee - ] of = 
‘ nn es : Popula- | 
y en | | . | supplied tion | | a" Per . 
From | y, rom . “*| Supplied.| Per ead 0 
| Reser- | oe Total. | Reser- ben Total. rae } feet Popu- 
ee ¢ Olen ores, | tatt 
| voirs | voirs. | | lation. 


CrentRAL District (INCLUDES PERTH, FREMANTLE, CLAREMONT, GUILDFORD, AND 
MIDLAND JUNCTION). 


No. | No. | Gals. Gals 


| | | 

| | 
1915 | 1,060 | 8,721 | 4,781 | 387,074 | 1,358,200 | 1,745,274 | 29,721 | 127,000] 161 37.6 
1916 | 2,443 | 2.609 | 5,052 | 894,057 | "955,075 | 1,849,182 | 30,782 | 129,300 | 164 | 3911 
1917 | 1,929 | 3,179 | 5,108 704,251 | 1,160,464 | 1,864,715 | 31,698 | 133,130 | 161 38.4 
1918 | 2,659 | 2,444 | 5,103 | 970,671 | 892,054 | 1,862,725 | 32,396 | 136,000 | 157 87.5 
1919 | 2,463 | 3,496 | 5,959 | 899,194 | 1,276,122 | 2,175,816 | 33,196 | 152,700 179 83.0 

| | | | | } | 

ARMADALE District. 

| | | | 
LOLS iT Bia) | oy 28 (a) 10,220 es (a) 10,220 | 82 300 |(@) 341 |(a) 93.3 
1916 | 23 2s Lab eo ai 6 S00 ie 8,300 | 83 | 300 277 76. 
1917} 29 i 29 (a) 10,663 ie (a) 10,663 | 98 | 410 | (a) 296 |(a) 70.7 
1918 30 a 80 | 10,954 i | 10,954 102 | 428 294 70.1 
1919 


| 389 i 32 (a) 11,496 | (b) 176 | 11,671 seal 483 | 304 66.2 
| | ' 


' 


(a) Includes water supplies to Railways. (b) From well. 


(d) Sewerage and Drainage in Perth and Fremantle. The work of providing a 
Sewerage system for Perth and Fremantle is still proceeding. Up to 30th June, 1919, 
13,756 houses had been connected with the sewers. The revenue of the Sewerage and 
Drainage undertaking for 1918-19 was £54,457, as against £53,258 for the preceding 


year. The maintenance expenditure for the year amounted to £15,455, and interest and 
sinking fund charges to £48,871. 


(iii) Goldfields Water Supply Undertaking. During the financial year 1918-19, 
the amount of water drawn for the Helena reservoir was 1,336,000,000 gallons, 
an increase on the previous year of 127,000,000 gallons. The gross revenue 
was £203,742, and the working expenses £83,310, leaving a surplus available 
towards interest and sinking fund of £120,432. The outlay for interest and 
sinking fund charges in respect of supplementary capital absorbed £33,536. leaving 
£86,896, payable to the State Treasury. During the financial year the State 
Treasury paid £168,813 interest and sinking fund on State loans in respect to these 
works, and the operations of the undertaking shewed a net deficiency of £81,917. 
Reticulation figures are as follows :—Towns reticulation, 238 miles; supply mains to 


towns, 80 miles; supply mains to mining centres, 72 miles ; agricultural extensions, 


481 miles; total mains, including main conduit, 1,221. 


(iv) Water Supplies for Towns. Under the Water Boards Act 1904, the following 
water undertakings are administered by the Department :—Bridgetown, Brookton, 
Collie, Cue—Day Dawn, Geraldton, Leonora, Meekatharra, Menzies, Ora Banda, and 
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Pingelly. — Water supplies for Albany, Broome, Bunbury, Busselton, Carnarvon, 
Derby, Katanning, Port Hedland, Roeburne, Sandstone, Wagin, and Wyndham are 
administered by local boards under the supervision of the Department. 


(v) Mines Water Supplies. At the present time the water stations under the 
control of the Engineer for Goldfields Areas number about 1,400, and are spread over 
an area of nearly 500,000 square miles. The principal works carried out by the Branch 
are as follows :—(a) Domestic supplies for mining towns and the supply of water for 
battery and general mining purposes. (b) Opening up the very remote portions of the 
State by means of tracks, of which there are about 4,000 miles. (c) The sinking of wells 
and bore-wells, also testing the country by means of boring to locate water, and thus 
enabling the mineral! resources of the State to be systematically prospected. (d) Diamond 
drilling has also been carried out for the purpose of testing the country for minerals at 
depths unattainable with the ordinary boring plants. (e) Over 3,000 miles of stock 
routes have been opened up, and wells have been sunk at easy stages, capable of watering 
mobs of 400 head of cattle. Tanks, dams, and reservoirs have been made on the goldfields 
for the conservation of surface water, their total storage capacity being over 200,000,000 
gallons, and their cost over £400,000. 


A very important adjunct of the branch is the camel farm established at Coolgardie, 
where the breeding of camels is undertaken, the number at present being about 309. 
These camels are used by parties from the Water Supply Branch in the arid regions of 
the interior, where water is scarce, and the stages are long. 


(vi) Water Supplies in Agricultural Areas. Owing to the rapid development in 
agricultural districts in what a few years ago was practically unexplored country, and 
the consequent necessity for providing water for settlers, a large number of tanks were 
excavated, and wells sunk where suitable water had been proved by boring. Of 2,517 
shallow bores put down, fresh water was obtained in 428, and stock water in 219, the 
others being salt or dry. The number of tanks excavated to 30th June, 1919, was 351, 
with an approximate capacity of 126,100,000 gallons, and the number of wells sunk 298, 
The capital expenditure for the financial year ending June, 1919, was £5,843. 


(vii) Land Drainage. Under the Land Drainage Act 1900 the drainage undertaking 
for the Torbay-Grassmere District, Wonnerup, and portion of Harvey and Waroona are 
administered by the Department. Undertakings controlled by Boards under the same 
Act are East Jandakot, Lennox, Harvey, Njookenbooroo, Stirling, Saidie, Wungong, 
Benger, and Wagerup. 


6. Tasmania.—(i) Hobart Water Supply. The total capital cost to 30th June, 1920, 
was £376,267, but a considerable amount of reticulation work has been done out of 
revenue and not charged to capital account. The outstanding loans at 30th June, 1920, 
amounted to £317,805. At the same date the number of tenements supplied in the 
city and suburbs was 9,250, the population 40,000, and the length of reticulation 
mains 96 miles. The revenue and expenditure for the years 1915 to 1920 were as 


follows :— 


HOBART WATERWORKS.—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1915 TO 1920. 


Particulars. 1915. | 1916. | 1917. 1918. | 1919. 1920. 
| £ | £3 £ 33 £ £ 
Revenue ans | 23,382 24,801 21,677 24,160 26,832 28,287 
Expenditure .. py /26,471 |) 27,676 28,794 26,490 27,468 30,696 
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(ii) Hobart Sewerage System. Up to 30th June, 1920, 74 miles of sewers had been 
laid at a cost of about £194,282, and 7,261 tenements had been connected. The revenue 
for the year was £19,901. The suburb of New Town was amalgamated with the city 
on the Ist January, 1920, and the survey and plans for sewering this area are now 
being proceeded with. 


§ 4. Harbour Trusts. 


1. Introduction.—In the chief ports and harbours of the Commonwealth, 
administrative bodies have been created, in whom is vested the control and management 
of the port with respect to dredging, wharf and harbour accommodation, pilotage, 
harbour dues, etc. 


Of these Trusts or Boards some are purely departmental, some are nominated by 
Government, while others are comprised of members appointed by the municipal and 
other associations connected with the port. In the latter case, the Government is usually 
represented on the Board by one or more nominated members. The Boards’ and 
Trusts mentioned hereunder are the only ones for which information is at present 
available. 


2. Sydney Harbour Trust.—(i) Revenue, Expenditure, and Capital Cost. The 
subjoined table gives particulars of the revenue and expenditure of the Trust, and also 
shews the total capital debt for properties, ete., vested in the Commissioners, the 
amount of interest payable on the debt, and the balance of revenue after deducting 
expenditure, interest, and the amount of the Commissioners’ salaries :— 


SYDNEY HARBOUR TRUST.—REVENUE, EXPENDITURE, CAPITAL DEBT, 
INTEREST, AND BALANCE, 1901 AND 1915 TO 1919. 


Revenue. 
Year 2 
ded : a Total e 
the 30th | See lige see | (ateom eo apie | terest (0) Balance. 
June. ne Berthing Other Total. Debt. 
Rates. Charges. Sources. | 
£ £ sy £ 9 a eae = 
1901l(a) | 42,784 3,208 | 12,324 | 58,316 | 11,275 | 4,692,782 | 55,554 |— 8513 
1915.. | 255,217 | 15,046 | 194,418 | 464,681 | 161,358(c)| 7,367,922 | 263,478 39,845 
1916.. | 274,551 17,630 | 197,540 | 489,721 171,951(c\! 7,948,756 | 289,256 28,484 
1917.. | 252,044 | 29,095 | 230,841 | 511,980 165,586(c) 8,598,939 | 330,954 15,441 
1918.. | 280,476 | 26,862 | 269,121 576,459 | 170,854(c) 8,796,521 | 348,023 57,582 
1919.. | 323,253 | 31,347 | 264,300 618,900 | 179,899 |. 8,691,972 | 336,823 | 102,178 
} 
(a) or the period from 11th February to the 30th J: , 1901. h 
each year is the average rate on the total mapites debt of the Stata oatate a ag geist phe rl ce 


expenditure fo 


Nork.—The minus sign (—) represents a loss. 


r the renewal, replacement, or reconstruction of wharves or buildings. 


oe 


(ii) Dredging and Towing. 


Harpour Trusts. 
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The subjoimed statement gives particulars of the 


dredging and towing done by the dredges and tug-boats owned by the Trust :— 


SYDNEY HARBOUR TRUST.—PARTICULARS OF DREDGING AND 


TOWING, 1901 AND 1915 TO 1919. 


Dredging. Towing Dredged Material. 
Year. a. Pe a ae 
Tons Total Expendi Hievinves ota expenditure 

Dredued: Bxcpendit ure. oe rpoiie, een ie es whl 
2 in Towing. Towing. 

= = a = —— = = —|——— 
Tons. £ Pence. Miles. £ Pence. 
1901 ee 317,500 3,696 2.19 29,277 2,849 23.00 
1915 -~ } 1,561,500 27,937 4.29 48,982 9,949 48.06 
1916 2,092,918 28,253 3.24 46,581 | 11,268 58.05 
1917 1,938,130 31,697 3.93 43,847 11,950 65.41 
1918 1,319,455 26,780 4.87 36,577 | 16,367 107.39 
1919 1,848,993 26,981 3.50 45,711 | 101.14 


19,263 


3. The Melbourne Harbour Trust.—(i) Works in the River. Since the publication 
of Year Book No. 12, the middle swinging basin has been increased in size from 550 feet 
by 800 feet to 700 feet by 1,000 feet, and a commencement has been made in widening 
the river for a distance of 4,500 feet below this basin by 100 feet, making it 400 feet 
wide. On the south side of the river new wharves, 1,930 feet long, are in course of 
construction. A wharf 400 feet long has been constructed at Spotswood. The total 
length of wharves is now 18,368 feet, covering an area of 936,698 square feet. 

(ii) Works in Victoria Dock. There are now 11,760 feet of wharfage, including the 
new central pier, and the total cost including wharves, sheds, approaches, and new pier 
was to 3lst December, 1919, £729,932. The total length of sheds is now 7,792 feet, 
and their area 438,866 square feet. Two additional cargo sheds, each 480 feet by 
60 feet, have been completed on the central pier. The expenditure on this pier to the 
31st December, 1919, amounted to £197,268. The whole of the sheds on the south and 
south-east side of the dock are being widened from 53 feet to 80 feet, and when completed 
will give an additional shed accommodation of 99,900 square feet. 

(iii) Dredging. The total quantity of material raised by the dredging and 
excavation done in the improvement of the river and bay amounts to 66,500,000 cubic 


yards. 
During the ten years ending 31st December, 1919, the average cost of dredging 


per cubic yard was 2.09 pence, and the cost of towing and depositing 4.09 pence, 
irrespective of depreciation of plant. The Trust has expended £334,774 in reclaiming 
land within its jurisdiction. The amount of material raised annually is about 2,594,000 


cubic yards. 


(iv) Financial Operations. The following table gives particulars of the revenue and 
expenditure of the Trust from 1916 to 1919 inclusive :— 


MELBOURNE HARBOUR TRUST.—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1915 TO 1919. 


€.6644.—30 


Particulars. | 1915. | 1916. 1917. 1918. | 1919. 
REVENUE. 
; Mee Cat) Ae CN | TER 
Rates, rents, etc. 306,034 311,395 312,654 314,777 323,253 
" Interest 1,293 170 31 123 193 
Other receipts 7,957 | 11,109 | 7,610 | 10,691 | 10,851 
Total ie (315,284 | 322,674 320,208 | 325,591 (334,207 
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MELBOURNE HARBOUR TRUST.—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 
1915 TO 1919—continued. 


5 ) 7 | 918. 1919. 
Particulars. 1915. 1916. 1917. 1918 


EXPENDITURE. 


£ “2 < 
1 ex ses “e 46,257 | 56,265 49,205 | 45,373 | 45,570 
ree ee ase Bo .. | 86,567 | 88,372 | 93,996 | 95,980 | 104,245 
=. 

Tota! .. | 132,824 144,637 | 143,201 | 141,353 | 149,815 
Wie 46 ae ¥ 7 1 ; eye: 
Less standing charges added to works .. 23,823. 21,135 | 19,632 28,595 | 23,495 
Tetal 4s St ee .. | 109,001 | 123,502 | 123,569 | 117,758 | 126,320 
Wharfage and other refunds .. an 1,620 1,140 1,378 2,382 1,677 

Charges remitted on troopships ce 3,166 Pe) le 2 ssi os 
Consolidated revenue of Victoria .. 60,000 | 60,000 | 60,000 62,305 | 62,460 
Flotation of loan expenses 3 5,011 “ 1,005 3,012 7,956 
Redemption of loans expenses ee 925 | a Be 2,392 4,499 
Maintenance ss sa .. | 55,520 | 53,375 | 70,112 | 35,706 | 77,766 

pb hal ware (35) 5 a 

Total expenditure a .. | 235,243 | 238,017 | 256,064 | 223,555 | 280,678 

— — == = om 
Surplus on revenue account .. -- | 80,041 | 84,657 | 64,231 | 102,036 | 53,619 

Less depreciation and renewals account 

and sinking fund .. Se .. | 30,415 | 51,364 | 51,747 | 52.000 | 52,500 
Net surplus on revenue account .. | 49,626 33,293 | 12,484 50,036 1,119 


CapITAL EXPENDITURE. 


o) Re) eee £ 


Land and property .. bse Fr 2,060 1,316 588 1,153 964 
Deepening waterways a .. | 93,615 | 82,429 | 50,871 | 108,037 | 68,746 
Wharves construction = .. | 120,627 | 105,803 | 62,246 | 37,321 | 77,305 
Approaches construction 10,921 | 8,960 | 6,201 | 11,417 | 3,774 
Other harbour improvements . . = 4,275 | 35,946 | 26,923 | 7,352 | 3,068 
Floating plant aA ¥ ae 3,112 | 25,190 3,814 811 | 1,435 
General plant 2 i -. | 4107 | 2,853 | 1,728] 130 509 
Stock account ee .« | 26,451 21,784 | 4,686 | is 
Total .. .e ih -- | 264,168 | 284,281 | 157,057 | 166,221 | 155,801 
| | 


4. Geelong Harbour Trust.—To the 31st December, 1919, this Trust had borrowed 
£591,000. The sinking fund at the same date stood at £27,542. The revenue receipts 
for the year 1919 were £48,213, and the disbursements £56,207. 


5. Bundaberg Harbour Board.—The Harbour Board consists of eight members, 


instead of nine as heretofore, representing the district shire councils and the shipowners 
and exporters, with one Government nominee. 


The total exports for the year ending 3lst December, 1919, amounted to 17,865 
tons, as against 41,192 tons for the previous year. The decrease was owing to shipping 
troubles and prolonged drought. The principal items of export were :—Raw sugars, 
586 tons; refined sugars, 11,097 tons ;- syrups and molasses, 1,595 tons; rum and 
spirits, 1,203 tons ; copper ores, 181 tons. The revenue for 1919 amounted to £5,470, 
as against £7,567 for 1918; the expenditure for 1919 was £6,751 as compared with 


£9,390 for 1918. Dredging resulted in 82,000 tons of silt, ete., being lifted and deposited 
at sea, ; 


ee pk i 
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6. Cairns Harbour Board.—For the year ended 3lst December, 1919, the receipts 
from harbour and berthage dues and miscellaneous items amounted to £24,872, while 
the revenue from taxes and fixed rates was £21,600. The total income amounted to 
£24,907, The principal items of export were :—Raw sugar, timber, maize, fruit, 
meat, and tallow. 


7. Rockhampton Harbour Board.—The principal items of export by water in 1919 
were—wool, 25,137 bales; preserved and frozen meats, 33,986 tons; tallow, 5,983 tons ; 
blister copper and concentrates, 4,527 tons; and gold, £298,349 in value. For the 
year 1919 the receipts were £24,621, including loan advances, £3,026; and the 
expenditure was £27,451, including £5,088 interest on loans. The total net registered 
tonnage enterimg the port in 1919 was 241,950. 


8. Bunbury (Western Australia) Harbour Board.—The work of extending the jetty 
is nearing completion, and this will give two additional berths at which vessels drawing 
up to 28 feet can load. 

The capital expenditure for the year ending 30th June, 1919, was £9,541, making 
the total capital expenditure to that date £338,392. The revenue for the year was 
£12,510 and the expenditure £5,381, the balance being paid into Consolidated Revenue 
to meet interest and sinking fund. The export tonnage for the year was made up as 
follows :—Jarrah timber, 78,424 loads of 50 cubic feet; wheat, 8,984 tons; coal 
(bunker), 10,947 tons ; and miscellaneous goods, 390 tons; the total export value 
being £413,890. The total import tonnage was 6,144 tons. 


9. Fremantle Harbour Trust—For the year ended 30th June, 1919, the total 
revenue of the Fremantle Harbour Trust was £185,817, and the expenditure £94,093. 
The gross amount paid to the Treasury for the year was £91,724, being interest £70,861, 
sinking fund £18,837, and surplus revenue, £2,026. 


10. Burnie and Table Cape (Tasmania) Marine Board.—A breakwater has been 
constructed 1,250 feet in length with a depth alongside up to 42 feet at low water, 
together with two timber wharves 500 feet and 400 feet long respectively. The revenue 
for the year 1918 was £9,738, and the expenditure £15,249, including £11,446 interest 


on construction loan. 


11. Hobart Marine Board.—The total capital debt on properties in connexion with 
the Harbour Trust vested in the Board is £106,350. The interest paid in 1919 amounted 
to £4,350, and the contributions to sinking fund, £1,350. The receipts and expenditure 
of the Board for the last five years were as follows :— 

HOBART MARINE BOARD.—RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE, 1915 TO 1919. 


| 


Receipts. Expenditure. 
7 | Harbour | | | 
me Improve- | \ Harbour 
| General. | ments, | Total. General. | Improve-| Total. 
| | Deben- | | ments. | 
| | tures, etc. | 
( alii |-_-—— |— | — — 
ee Mages £ £ £ £ 
TOTS Meee 5 Se 23,448 5,264 | 28,712 |(a)23,096 6,983 | 30,079 
1916 | 22,800 6,062 | 28,862 |(b) 21,803 7,801 | 29,604 
1917 aD 4 .. | 17,294 6,627 | 23,921 |(c) 17,247 5,212 | 22,459 
1918 as a .. | 20,046 3,775 | 23,821 (d)20,887 3,131 | 24,018 
1919 ann ee ». | 21,500 367 22,872 20,303 108 | 20,411 
| | 


| | Me ss 


(a) Including £1,500 tran: 0 
debentures purchased. (c) Including £93 
(ad) Including £3,775 transferred from Genera 
—The total capital debt on 31st December, 1919, 
d on the Tamar Improvement Scheme. 


, G reel Account to Harbour Improvements. (b) Including £4,000 
ee etadiag £9: 8 transferred from General Account to Harbour Improvements. 


] Account to Harbour Improvements. 


12. Launceston Marine Board. 
was £231,539, of which £184,301 was inecurre } 
The revenue for 1919 was £33,748 and the expenditure £30,238. 
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§ 5. Fire Brigades. 


1. New South Wales.—Receipts and Disbursements of Board of Fire Commissioners 


The subjoined table shews the actual receipts and disbursements 
of the Board for the past five years in respect of the Sydney Fire District :-— 


NEW SOUTH WALES BOARD OF FIRE COMMISSIONERS.—RECEIPTS AND 
DISBURSEMENTS FOR SYDNEY FIRE DISTRICT, 1915 TO 1919. 


| From From 
| Govern- Municipali- | 
ment. ties. 

| 

> = 
1915 29,071 29,071 
1916 29,071 29,071 
1917 34,283 34,283 
1918 34,231 34,231 
1919 34,198 34,198 


Receipts. 


From Fire 
Insurance 
Companies. 


£ 
28,161 
28,883 
33,562 
33,858 
33,819 * 


From Firms. 


£ 
410 
188 
721 
373 
379 


From other 
Sources. 


= 
1,749 
2,205 
4,103 
3,950 
4,339 


Total. 


a 
88,462 
89,418 

106,952 
106,643 
106,933 


Disburse- 
ments 


£ 
96,146 
98,934 
103,539 
107,104 
115,637 


The Sydney fire district includes the City of Sydney and suburbs, comprising a 


total area of 257 square miles. 


On the 3lst December, 1919, the Board had under its 


control in this district 63 stations, 310 permanent men, 167 partially paid firemen, 10 
steam and 42 motor fire engines, 45 horses, 140,690 feet of hose, and 504 telephone 


fire-alarms, 


2. Victoria.—(i) Metroyolitan Fire Brigades Board. 
Board had under its control 41 stations, 250 permanent men, 


The length of wire used for telephone lines was 1,241 miles. 


On the 30th June, 1919, this 
102. partially-paid 


firemen, 49 special service firemen, 6 motor drawn steam fire engines, 8 petrol motor 
fire pumps, 47 other petrol motor appliances, 100,872 feet of hose, and 321 fire-alarm 
The following table 
gives particulars as to the financial operations of the Board during each year from 1914 


circuits having 1,032 street fire alarms, containing telephones. 


to 1918-19 inclusive :— 


VICTORIA.—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF METROPOLITAN FIRE 


BRIGADES BOARD, 1914 TO 1918-19. 


Particulars. 


Contributions 
Receipts for services 
Interest and sundries 


Total 


Salaries ae ‘ 
Interest and sinking fund .. 
Other expenditure 


Total 


1914. 


ORDINARY RECEIPTS. 


1915. 


£ £ 
68,433 77,794 
8,241 6,634 
1,380 9,957 
78,054 94,385 


ORDINARY EXPENDITURE. 


. | 50,966 


9,432 


. | 18,971 


—$$ $$ 


79.369 


52,633 
11,442 
25,744 


1916. 1917-18. 1918-19, 
£ £ £ 
86,771 84,418 85,569 
7,595 6,645 7,197 
4,110 1,960 2,766 
98,476 93,023 95,532 
55,612 58,900 60,915 
| 13,397 13,610 14,971 
| 24,566 25,057 20,968 
| SERIE ES Pe eS ES Rae RIN Rens 
| 93,575 97,567 96,854 
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(ii) The Country Fire Brigades Board. At the end of the year 1919 there were 111 
municipal councils and 74 insurance companies included in the operations of the Act. 
All the brigades are volunteer brigades, but in the large centres a few permanent 
station-keepers and watchmen are employed. There were 133 registered brigades and 
2,821 registered firemen at the end of the year 1919. 


For the year 1919 the receipts of the Country Fire Brigades Board amounted to 
£15,585 and the expenditure to £15,308. 


3. Queensland.—In the year 19]8 there were thirty-two fire brigades organised in 
various towns in Queensland, and the following table gives particulars of revenue and 
expenditure for the year 1918 :— 


QUEENSLAND.—FIRE BRIGADES, 1918. 


Receipts. Amount. Nxpenditure. | Amount. 


os eee ee (eee eee ee = 
£ sg 
From Government .. .. 10,901 Salaries and wages ee 2050s 
,, Local authorities = 11,093 Building, repairs, ete. es 252 
,, Imsurance companies 10,857 Plant, stores, clothing, ete. 39889 
;, Other sources .. Ae 1,080 Other De2pe, 
Total Sn a 33,931 Total fe so |) SUEY, 


At the end of the year 1918 the fire brigades staffs comprised 104 permanent men, 
208 partially paid, and 118 volunteers. The Metropolitan Brigade at Brisbane and the 
South Brisbane brigade protect an area of 9} square miles; their joint staffs comprise 66 
men. They have three steam engines, three motor turbines, one chemical motor, nine 
reels, consisting of four horse, two motor, and three hand reels, and 27,367 feet of hose. 
There are 3 telephone fire alarms and 196 call points. 


4. South Australia.—The revenue of the Fire Brigades Board in 1919 amounted to 
£31,129. Brigades are established in the following municipalities, viz., Adelaide, 
Kensington and Norwood, Unley, Port Adelaide, Glenelg, Gawler, Kapunda, Moonta, 
Kadina, Port Pirie, Port Augusta, Wallaroo, Thebarton, and Tanunda. The strength of 
the brigades consists of 96 permanent firemen and 43 auxiliary firemen. The plant 


consists of 5 steam fire engines, 1 motor engine, 10 motor hose carriages, 1 floating 
The number of calls received during the year 


fire engine, 5 hose reels, and 13 horses. 
Of the total calls, 266 


1919 was 439, of which 10 were to fires of a serious nature. 
were in the metropolitan district. 


5. Western Australia.—The receipts of the Western Australian Fire Brigades Board 
for the year 1919 amounted to £26,298, and the expenditure to £27,908. 


The whole of the brigades throughout the State are now controlled by this Board, 
and number four permanent, seven permanent and partially paid, six permanent 
and volunteer, one partially paid, and twenty-four purely volunteer brigades; making 
a total of forty-two. The staff includes a chief officer, deputy chief officer, third officer, 
motor engineer, electrical engineer, 11 other officers, 65 permanent firemen, 26 partially- 


paid firemen, and 536 volunteer firemen. 


6. Tasmania.—The expenditure for the year 1919 for the Hobart Fire Brigade 
amounted to £3,698. There are also volunteer brigades under the control of local boards 


in most of the larger centres of population. 
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§ 6. Local Government Finance. 


1. Introduction.—In the preceding parts of this section certain particulars have 
been given regarding local authorities in each individual State. It is proposed to give 
here in a comparative form for each State particulars regarding the financial operations 
of local governing bodies. The particulars given in the tables in the two next paragraphs 
relate to financial years ending as follow :—New South Wales: for the calendar year 1918. 
Victoria : 30th September, 1918, except Melbourne, 31st December, and Geelong, 31st 
August, 1918. Queensland: calendar year 1918. South Australia : Corporations, 30th 
November, and district councils, 30th June, 1918. Western Australia: 3lst October, 
1918, except road districts, 30th June, 1918. Tasmania: calendar year 1918. 


2. Number, Revenue, Expenditure, and Valuation of Local Authorities.—The following 
table gives particulars of the number, revenue, expenditure, and valuation of local 
authorities in each State and in the Commonwealth during the year indicated above. 
It should be noted that, excepting in Tasmania, the metropolitan water supply systems 
are not under municipal control; the particulars given of revenue and expenditure for 
the five States other than Tasmania do not, therefore, include revenue and expenditure on 
account of these systems. 


NUMBER, REVENUE, EXPENDITURE, AND VALUATION OF LOCAL 
AUTHORITIES(a) IN EACH STATE, 1918. 


Particulars. N.S.W. Victoria. | Q’land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania. | C’ wealth. 


No. of local authori- 


ties(a) ae 320 190 173 184 141 50 1,058 
RECEIPTS. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Rates— : | : 
General sk 1,765,646, 1,462,640, 749,773) 265,194) 220,364 56,843 4,520,460 
- Other Oe 206,334 304,925 291,798" 92,021) 106,159) 151,866) T5808 
yovernment grants 336,342 62,460 40,385 65,119 34,4 22. 266) req: 
Loans (c) and other | 6) = “i Miiacit- 
sources al 929,627 696,519, 172,624) 108,680 $82,216 $26,034; 2,615,700 
| | | ae 
Total i 3,237,949) 2,526,544) 1,254,580) 531,014! 743,203, 557,009 8,850,299 
EXPENDITURE. 
: : | c ws see =. Ler, 
Works, services, ete. 2,659,665, 1,698,420 958,2 56) 2,52 ; 
Works, services, etc | 58,214 400,856) 462,527 319,026) 6,498,708 
and overdrafts 115,919 277,435) 18,902 
Ratemptons ta | R 10,161 85,006 87,382 594,805 
ng funds, ete. .. | 53,798, 124,797; 35,780 19,040 57,963 
Administration ia 226,943] 214,797; 151,118] 58,342 61,836 Osh vos 08 
e © « orc « i rg x<- > 
Pee ¥ 63,293) 230,806) 183,716) 58,801) 77,320| 33,973 647,909 
Total on 3,119,618, 2,546,255) 1,347,730) 547,200,  744,652|  558,489| 8,868,944 
| | by , , 


VALUATIONS. 


Capital value of | 
171,939, 144)340,604,233/62,990,360 98,100,538) f26,077,875| 36,232,654 9735,944,804 
a , 


perty 
Annual value of 
property Pe (e) heasaewces (e) 6,514,984) 71,509,736) 1,787,234 (e) 


(a) Including particulars for all eT eee ee 
struction and maintenance of roads Bogie Ram eh mee peta noe seen aoe Dees 


. ) variously k 

iad elk pele Ms shires, municipalities, road distxioke, ets, () jk at oe iba goose 
fo ie Moai Ede n metropolitan and most other principal towns, such rates being collected by s ial 
Raped et naa Canaprorel af Bi rater of loans in connexion with extraordinary ‘the. of 
pleteiet net ceeas D reels ue of all ratable property. (e) Not available. (f) Excluding 


ee 


on a 
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3. Local Government Loans, 1918.—The following table gives particulars for each 
State of loans raised by local authorities during the year 1918, of loans current at the 
end of that year, of liability on account of interest and sinking fund, and of loans maturing 


during 1918 :— 


PARTICULARS OF LOANS RAISED BY LOCAL AUTHORITIES, 1918. 


Particulars. 


Loans from general Govern- 
ment— 
Raised during year “ 
Current at end of year .. 
Loans from other sources— 
Raised during year : 
Current at end of year 
Total— 
Raised during year = 
Current at end of year .. 


Current loans, exclusive of | 


those obtained from general 
Government, raised within 
the Commonwealth 


Annual liability on account 


interest 


Total sinking fund at end of | 


year. 4 “Eni 
Amount of loans maturing | 


during year— 
Redeemed 
Renewed 


C’wealth. 


N.S.W. Victoria. | Q’land. is. Aust. | W. Aust. lTasmania. 
—— ieee Ee ee . 
£ £ £ £ £ | £ eg 
| | | | 
3,878 2763 ieee ae | 42,455] 73,970 
575,080) 443,844) 64,039, 591,951| 1,674,914 
| | 
| 
608,811) 145,982! .. | 11,867) 24,325! 168,613} — 959,598 
| 9,189,241) 5,188,970) 1,070,852) 366,751/ 1,796,432] 1,170,622] 18,782,868 
608,811; 149,860 27,637) 11,867, 24,325) 211,068) 1,033,568 
9,189,241) 5,764,050) 1,514,696) 366,751) 1,860,471) 1,762,573] 20,457,782 
| | 
| 
| 
8,368,782) 5,188,970) | 366,751| 1,326,832| 407,828] 15,659,158 
| ) 
(a) 246,821) 18,802) 16,222] 85,535] 87,820 (a) 
| (a) 601,604] 140,448) 20,213) 316,772) 155,766/ (a) 
| | 
(a) | (a) |  .. | 15,989] 30,842] 12,7841 (a) 
I a) pe roe 700) e: 100 (a) 


(a) Not available. 
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SECTION XXVII. 


INDUSTRIAL UNIONISM AND INDUSTRIAL LEGISLATION. 


§ 1. Development of Trade Unions in Australia. 


1. Historical Development of Trade Unionism in Australia.—A special article, 
reviewing the development of trade unionism from its inception, appeared in Year Book 
No. 9, pp. 937-41. 


2. Registration under Trade Union Acts.—The benefits conferred by registering 
trade unions under the Trade Union Acts in force in the various States are not held in 
much repute; consequently the statistics of registered trade unions of employees not 
only do not represent the position of unionism, but, in addition, the statistics themselves 
for past years are so defective as to be practically valueless. The particulars furnish 
no reliable indication of the numerical and financial position of trade unions. Some 
of the registered unions fail to supply returns; this non-supply may lead to cancellation 
of the registration. Some of the unions have obtained the cancellation of their certificates 
of registration, the apparent reason being that they proposed registering under the 
Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act or a State Arbitration Act. In 
Queensland, some of the largest labour unions withdrew from registration during 
1911, mainly on account of the necessity for closer restriction of their objects as set forth 
in their rules, consequent on legal decisions affecting trade unions. In Victoria, only 
seven unions of employees are registered, and in South Australia sixteen unions were 
registered at the end of 1916. Particulars relating to membership and financial position 
of many of these unions were not furnished. It will be seen, therefore, that the available 
information is too meagre for statistical purposes. 


3. Registration under Industrial Arbitration Acts.—Western Australia and New 
South Wales up to 30th June, 1908, were the only States with. Industrial Arbitration 
Acts under which industrial associations could be, and actually were, registered. The 
number of registered unions in New South Wales shewed a gradual increase from 1902 
to 1907, the figures in the latter year being 109 unions of employers, with 3,165 members, 
and 119 unions of employees, with 88,075 members. Under the Industrial Disputes Act, 
which succeeded the Arbitration Act of 1901, it was not necessary to furnish this 
information. Since the Act of 1908, industrial organisation proceeded rapidly, owing to a 
general desire on thé part of the workers to obtain the status necessary to entitle them 
to the advantages offered by the Act. The Act of 1908 was repealed by that of 1912, and 
in 1912 there were 117 industrial unions of employers and 192 industrial unions of 
employees on the register. On the 3lst August, 1914, there were 105 industrial unions 
of employers and 160 industrial unions of employees registered. On the 27th April, 
1920, there were 119 industrial unions of employers, and 162 industrial unions of employees 
on the register. Registration had been granted to 5 of the 162 employees’ unions subject 
to amendment of rules. In the Queensland Industrial Arbitration Act of 1916 provision 
is made for the registration of any industrial association or trade union of employees. 
The Act does not provide for the registration of employers’ associations. On the 30th 
June, 1917, 50 unions of employees were registered. The number of registered industrial 
unions increased to 62 at the 3lst December, 1917, 64 at the end of May, 1918, and to 
70 at the 3lst December, 1919. In Western Australia, the employers’ unions numbered 
45, with 441 members, in 1904; and 52, with 810 members, in 1917. From 1904 to 
1908 unions of employees were in a fairly stationary condition. Since 1909, however, 
there has been a rapid expansion. At the end of 1904 and 1905 there were 140 
unions, with 15,743 and 15,461 members respectively ; and in 1917, 137 unions, with 


26,359 members. These figures include councils and associations. Registration under 
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Commonwealth legislation began in 1906. In that and the four following years, there was 
but one union of employers ; another was registered in 1911. The unions of em- 
ployees registered were 20 in 1906, with 41,413 members ; and 10, with 3,760 members, in 
1910. Twenty-four unions of employees were registered in 1911. The membership 
given above is that at time of registration. At the end of 1912 there were 3 
employers’ organisations, with 351 members, and 96 employees’ organisations, with 
245,735 members, on the register under the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration Act. On the 3lst December, 1919, there were 6 organisations of employers, 
with 5,733 members, and 109 organisations of employees, with 462,822 members on the 
register. 


4. Types of Trade Unions in Australia.—The trade unions in Australia are very 
diverse in character, and range from the small independent association to the large 
interstate organisation, which, in its turn, may be merely a branch of a British or 
international union. Broadly speaking, there are four distinct classes of labour 
organisations, viz. :—{i) the local independent, (ii), the State, (iii) the interstate, and 
(iv) the Australasian or International, but a number of variations occur from each of these 
classes. The leading characteristics of each of these types were briefly outlined in Labour 
Report No. 2 (pp. 7 to 9) issued by this Bureau. 


5. Totel Number of Unions, 1919.—As already stated, the figures for trade unions 
registered under the Acts do not represent the position of unionism in Australia. In 
1912 the Labour and Industrial Branch of the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and 
Statistics was established, and by the cordial co-operation of the officials of the labour 
organisations, comprehensive figures relating to the development of organised labour are 
now available. The following table gives particulars of the number of trade unions, the 
number of branch unions, and the number of members in each State, the Northern 
Territory and the Commonwealth at the end of 1919 :— 


TRADE UNIONS, BRANCH UNIONS, AND MEMBERS, STATES, NORTHERN 
TERRITORY, AND COMMONWEALTH, 1919. 


Number of Number of | Number of 


State or Territory Separate Unions. Branches. Members. 

New South Wales Ae We ALi 748 255,899 
Victoria .. xe ae ae 160 411 164,583 
Queensland ae a8 ae 106 | 338 } | 97,378 
South Australia .. oe a 101 134 56,879 
Western Australia Ae ss 112 161 | 38,169 
Tasmania ae oo om | Th, | 76 | 13,556 
Northern Territory 3 aval 4 : 1,22] 

Total 3 e ia 771 1,868 | 627,685 
Commonwealth* .. < i 394+ 2,245+ 627,685 

* Allowing for interstate excess. + Number of distinct organisations and interstate groups of 


organisations in the Commonwealth—not the total number of organisations, which are practically 
independent and self-governing. (See next page). 


In the preceding table the number of separate unions in each State refers to the 
number of unions which are represented in each State, exclusive of branches within a 
State. That is to say, each union represented in a State is only counted once, regardless 
of the number of branches in that State. Except in the last line, the number of branches 
indicates the number of branches of State head offices, which may, of course, themselves 
be branches of an interstate or larger organisation. In taking the total number of separate 
unions in the Commonwealth (see last line but one), it is obvious that, in the case of 
interstate and similar unions, there will be duplication, since each such union is counted 
once in each State in which it has any branches. In the figures given in the last line 
allowance has been made for this duplication. State branches of interstate or federated 
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unions, as well as sub-branches within a State, are included under the heading “‘ Branches ”” 
in the third column—last line. It should be observed, however, that the scheme of 
organisation of these interstate or federated unions varies greatly in character, and the 
number of separate Commonwealth unions does not fairly represent the number of 
practically independent organisations in Australia. In some of these unions the State 
organisations are bound together under a system of unification and centralised control, 
while in others the State units are practically independent and self-governing, the federal 
bond being loose and existing only for one or two specified purposes. It may be seen, 
therefore, that there are 394 distinct organisations and interstate groups of organisations 
in the Commonwealth, having 2,245 State branches and sub-branches, and a total of 
627,685 members. 


6. Number and Membership of Unions in the Commonwealth in Industrial Groups, 
at the end of the years 1912 to 1919.—The following table shews the number of unions 
and members thereof in the Commonwealth at the end of the years 1912 to 1919. 
The number of unions specified refers to the number of different unions represented 
in each State; that is to say, interstate or federated unions are counted once in 
each State in which they are represented, but sub-branches within a State are not 
counted. 


NUMBER AND MEMBERSHIP OF UNIONS IN THE COMMONWEALTH IN 
INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, AT THE END OF THE YEARS 1912 TO 1919. 


| | | 
| 


; | | 
Industrial Groups. 1912. | 1913. | 1914. | 1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. 


NuMBER OF UNIONS. 


1, Wood, Furniture, ete. a 24 20 20 20 20 19 20 20 
Il. Engineering, Metal Works, ete. 71 79 | 76 77 76 75 77 77 
Ill. Food, Drink, Tobacco, ete. . . 70 72 | 70 7! 69| 74 80] 77 
IV. Clothing, Hats, Boots, ete. .. 33| 32] 30 31) 28 26) 28 27 
V. Books, Printing, etc. an 30 31 | 29 30 29 29 30 29 
VI. Other Manufacturing iv 80} 79 80 73| 78| 84] 84 84 
VII. Building .. a ceil donot pe 67 63| 63| 60 58 57 

VIII. Mining, Quarries, ete. iy 28) 26) 27 27 26; 25) 26 20 
IX. Railway and Tramway Services| 25-35) BB ee 34 40 43 

X. Other Land Transport Astle ED 28) 25| 24 23 | 22 23 23 
XI. Shipping, ete. —.. . | 41] ez] as] es| = | 3S 78 |e 71 
XII. Pastoral, Agricultural, etc. . 14 | 14 11 12 10 10 9 8 

XIIT. Domestic, Hotels, ete. ac 27 25 | 22 20 22 19 20 | 20 
XIV. Miscellaneous’. as 99| 143 | 160| 162| 168| 197| 200/ 215 
aoe SS | sa 
| } | | j 
Total | 921) 70) 72) 718] 705 | 747] 767) 771 
NuMBER OF MEMBERS. 

I. Wood, Furniture, ete. .. | 18,569) 19,913, 19,071) 16,172, 2 365) 53 P 
I, Engineering, Metal Works, etc. | 29/953) 39.145, 42/108. 47'104| 49°330| i709 rat 4008 
III, Food, Drink, Tobacco, etc. .. | 28,132] 33,372} 39,763) 38.504! 41.515! 41,2991 40°953| 46°569 
IV. Clothing, Hats, Boots, etc... | 16,691, 18,217) 17,593, 21,885) 25;962, 29'150| 31'8561 38°620 
ie Books, Printing, etc. .. | 8,214] 9,318) 9,821) 10,784) 11.079! 11.401) 11'972! 13’259 
ate Other Manufacturing -+ | 24,838) 27,010) 29,002) 30,648) 82;119| 30,017) 30.673| 34.901 

. Building .. -+ | 25,609) 31,544) 36,593, 37,739 36,255] 34,772) 35,761| 37,301 


VIII. Mines. Quarries, ete. 39.203) 40,449, 39,733 33/024 
es, .. | $9,203] 40, 39,733| 33,024] 33,515] 34. 35, 
IX. Railway and Tramway Services) 56,005 66,323 71.260, 76,482) 75,896 70°620 raEne Brash 


X. Other Land Transport 14,550, 18,369, 17,687, 17/208 

2 - | 14, i é (208, 15,719} 14,728) 14, 8 
SAE Shipping, ete, : | 35,000] 40,913) 44'536, 42°903| 457868) 510746) 50°49] 4e'eos 
sill. Pastoral, Agricultural, ete. -. 62,180) 51,696) 44,593) 38,334) 37,670] 40,735] 44,176] 46,704 
XII. Do 5 , ete. ait a 3, 11,135, 9,269 9.907) 10,163) 11° : 
XIV. Miscellaneous. :: | 69/991) 88/240| 100,376 107/975] 117,050 123/309] 133°885| 137°578 


Total Hi a ; 
“| 433,224) 497,925) 523,271 528,031) 546,556, ale! 581,755) 627,685 


— - - A | 


Nae 


or” 
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Particulars are given in Labour Report No. 10 (pp. 13-15) of the number of male 
and female members of unions and the percentage of such members on the total number 
of adult wage earners. Other tables in the same Report shew the classification of unions 
according to number of members and the number of central labour organisations. 
Information is also given below as to the development of trade unionism since 
1901. 


7. Development of Trade Unions in Australia, 1901 to 1919.—The following table 
shews for the years specified the total number of trade unions in the Commonwealth, 
and the number and membership of those unions for which returns are available. The 
estimated total membership of all unions for years prior to 1912 is shewn in the last 
line :— 


NUMBER AND MEMBERSHIP OF TRADE UNIONS IN COMMONWEALTH, 
1901 TO 1919. 


Particulars. 1901. | 1906. | 1911. roiz. | 1914. | 1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. 
| | 


Total number of 


unions 198 302 573 621 712 713 705 747, 767 771 


} 
| 
Number of unions | | 
for which member- | | 
ship available .. 139 | 253, 542) 621) 712 713 705 747 767 T71 
Membership of these | 


| H | | | | 

unions .. | 68,218 | 147,049) 344,999) 433,224) 55 271 528,031 546,556) 564,187, 581,755) 627,685 
Estimated total | | | | | | 

membership of all | io | | | 
unions .. | 97,174 | 175,529) 364,732) co | 


Nore.—Particulars for 1907, 1908, 1909, 1910, and 1913 are given in Labour Report No. 2, p. 13. 


These figures shew that while the number of unions in 1919 was more than double 
the number in 1906, the estimated membership during the same period increased nearly 
fourfold. During the last nine years the estimated annual increase in membership was 
greatest in the year 1912, when it amounted to no less than 68,492, and least in 1915, 
when it was only 4,760. 


8. Interstate ‘or Federated Unions, 1919.—The following table gives particulars as 
to the number and membership of interstate or federated unions in 1919 :— 


NUMBER AND MEMBERSHIP OF INTERSTATE OR FEDERATED UNIONS IN THE 
COMMONWEALTH, 1919. 


Unions Operating in— 
Particulars. | _ A ; es sCTottal. 

| | 

| 2 States. | 3 States. | 4 States. | 5 States. | 6 States.* 

| ‘ =| = 

= = aa | 

Number of Unions .. nee nag 14 12 | 17 | 36 95 
Number of Members .. | 19,323 | 43,643 | 51,882 | 106,430 276,682 497,930 


} 


* Four Unions in this Group have, in addition to Branches in each of the six States, a Branch in the 


Northern Territory. 


therefore, that 95 out of the 394 separate associations and groups of 
mmonwealth are organised on an interstate basis. The membership 
less than 79.3 per cent. of the total 


It appears, 
agsociations in the Co 
of these 95 unions amounts to 497,930, or no 


membership (627,685) of all unions. 
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9. Central Labour Organisations.—In each of the metropolitan towns, as well as in 
a number of other industrial centres, delegate organisations, consisting of representatives 
from a group of trade unions, have been established. Their revenue is raised by means 
of a per capita tax on the members of each affiliated union. In most of the towns where 
such central organisations exist, the majority of the local unions are affiliated with the 
central organisation, which is usually known as the Labour or the Trades Hall Council 
or the Labour Federation. In Western Australia a unified system of organisation extends 
over the industrial centres throughout the State. In this State there is a provincial 
branch of the Australian Labour Federation, having a central council and executive, 
and metropolitan and branch district councils, to which the local bodies are affiliated. 
The central council, on which all district councils are represented, meets periodically. 
In the other five States, however, the organisation is not so close, and though provision 
usually exists in the rules of the central council at the capital town of each State for the 
organisation of district councils or for the representation on the central council of the 
local councils in the smaller industrial centres of the State, the councils in each State 
are, as a matter of fact, independent bodies. 


The table below shews the number of metropolitan and district or local labour 
councils, together with the number of unions and branches of unions affiliated therewith, 
in each State at the end of the year 1919 :— 


CENTRAL LABOUR ORGANISATIONS.—NUMBER, AND UNIONS AFFILIATED, 1919. 


S.W. Victoria. Q’land. | S. Aust. W. Aust. Tasmania.) C’wealth. 


Particulars. | N. 
Number of Councils | 3 5 4 3 10 1 26 
Number of Unions 
and Branch Unions | 
wftiliated eee ed 175 50 76 168 19 | 615 


The figures given in the preceding table as to number of unions do not necessarily 
represent separate unions, since the branches of a large union may be affiliated to the 
local trades councils in the several towns in which they are represented. 


Between the trade union and the central organisation of unions may be classed 
certain State or district councils, organised on trade lines and composed of delegates from 
separate unions, the interests of the members of which are closely connected by reason of 
the occupations of their members, such, for example, as delegate councils of bakers, bread 
carters, and mill employees, or of unions connected directly or indirectly with the iron, 
steel, or brass trades, or with the building trades, j 


§ 2. Laws Relating to Conditions of Labour. 


1. Tabular Statement of Statutes affecting Labour.—The statutes in force at the 
end of 1919 in the several States of the Commonwealth, which, more or less directly, 
affect, the general conditions of labour, are shewn in the tables on pages 991-2 of Year 
Book No. 11. The following additions have been made to the Statutes in force therein : 
in New South Wales an amendment to the Industrial Arbitration Act in 1919; and in 
1918 to the Queensland Workers’ Compensation Act. 


2. Provisions and Administration of the Acts.—For information regarding the benefits 
sought, and the provisions for the registration, administration, and record-keeping, 
ete., under these Acts, reference should be made to Year Book No. 9, pp. 949 to 952. 


not. Oh ale ny 
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3. Registered Factories—The number of establishments registered under Factories 
Acts is shewn below :— 


FACTORIES REGISTERED UNDER ACTS, 31st DECEMBER, 1918. 


Naber of Numbers Employed. 


State. Registered SSS = : : — —_—— 
Factories. 
Males. Females. Total. 

New South Wales 8,346 74,719 | 31,246 105,965 

Victoria ex be 7,994 65,802 | 38,440 104,242 

Queensland* me Ae 2.639 21,014 | 7,939 28,953 

South Australia 1,814 13,039 | 5.527 | 18,566 

Western Australia .. 1.160) | 8,601 | 3,007 11,608 

Tasmaniay or ie 975 6,553 1,542 | 8,095 
a — ~ — | = | ——=— = = 

Commonwealth .. = 22,928 189,728 | 87,701 277,429 
See * At 3st March. ~} At 30th June. ‘ = 


FACTORIES REGISTERED UNDER ACTS, 3ist DECEMBER, 1919. 


Numbers Employed. 


Number of 

State. Registered = i. oor aa 

Factories. Males. | Females. Total. 

== he _—_ 
New South Wales? .. ays 8.346 74,719 31,246 105,965 
Victoria .. ats ae $221 75,994 40,379 116,373 
Queensland * ap = 3,180 21,980 7.847 29,827 
South Australia ae ay 1,833 14,512 6,026 20,538 
Western Australiat .. nae 1,160 8,601 3,007 11,608 
Tasmaniat 6; 2 963 7,048 1,513 8,561 

si) as = = = — 

Commonwealth .. 26 23,703 202,854 90,018 292,872 
* At 31st March. + At 30th June. ft Particulars for 1918. Figures for 1919 not available. 


4. Comparative Statement of Factories Law in Australia——The tables on pp. 994 
to 999 of Year Book No. 11 shew at a glance the chief provisions of the Factories and 
Shops Acts in the Commonwealth. Amendments to the Early Closing Act of New 
South Wales, in which special provisions for the closing of hairdressers, tobacconists, and 
chemists’ shops were made, and to the Victorian Factories and Shops Act which 
altered the hour of closing shops on Friday nights from 10 to 9 o'clock were passed in 
1919. 

5. Mining Acts.—Under the Mining Acts the employment underground of all females 
and of boys under fourteen years is prohibited. A minimum age, usually seventeen, 
is fixed for employment as lander or braceman at plats and landing places ; no lander, 
braceman, underground worker, or man in charge of motive power may be employed 
more than eight hours a day. A large number of scientific provisions for the protection 
of the lives and health of miners is also inserted in the Acts. Engine drivers must hold 
certificates of competency. Persons may be licensed to certify to the condition of boilers. 
Provision is made to enable injured persons or the relatives of persons killed to recover 
damages if the injury or death results from a breach of the regulations referred to above. 
Inspection of mines is fully provided for. Sunday labour is forbidden. In New South 
Wales and (since 1st February, 1910) Victoria still more advanced mining legislation 
exists ; numerous sections are designed to ensure the well-being of the workers, such as 
limitation of hours, ete. 

6. Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Compensation Acts.—In each of the 
States, Acts have been passed allowing compensation to workers who have been killed 
or injured while engaged in industrial occupations. In the Commonwealth, one Act 
provides for compensation to all workers employed by the Commonwealth, and another 
to all seamen working on ships registered in Australia. A conspectus of these Acts is given 


below :— 
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Name of Act 


Definition of Employer 
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NEW SoutH WALES. 


sation Act 1916 
| 


| persons, corporate 
or incorporate, and 
the legal representa- 
tive of a deceased 
employer. 


Workmen’s Compen- | 


Includes any body of | 


VICTORIA. 


Workmen’s Compen- 
| sation Act 1915 


Includes any body of 
persons, corporate 
or incorporate. 


Nature of work to which 
Act applies. 


Workers expressly ex- 
cluded. 


Employer not liable to 
pay compensation for 


| Any person who is 
| under contract oi 
service or appren- 


ticeship, whether 
by way of manual 
labour, clerical 


Casuals, persons 
whose remunera- 
tion exceeds £312 
per annum. 


less than one week. 


Injury disabling for | 


| Manual workers. 
Other workers with 
incomes up to £250. 


work or otherwise. 


Workers other than 
manual earning over 


£250. Police, out- 
| workers, members 

of employer's 
| family. 


Injury incapacitating 


| for less than a week, | 


CONSPECTUS 


QUEENSLAND. 


The Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act 1916 
and 1918. 


Includes persons, 
firms, companies 
and corporations 


OF WORKMEN’S 


SourH AUSTRALIA, 


| The Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act 1911, 
1918, and 1919 


Includes any body of 


persons, corporate or 
incorporate. 


employing workers. | 


Any person (including | 


a domestic servant) 
who works under a 
contract of service 
or apprenticeship, 
whether by way of 
manual labour, 
clerical work or 
otherwise, including 
tributers in mines 


and jockeys. 


Persons earning over 
£400. 

Casuals, police, sub- 
scribers to super- 


annuation fund, 
members of em- 
ployer’s family, 
salesmen, canvas- 


sers, collectors, or | 


persons in receipt 
of commission. 


Injury incapacitating 
for less than three 
days. 


In event of insolvency 
maximum amount of 
compensation admit- 
ted as first charge on 


_ assets per individual. | _ 


Compensation in case of 
Death. 


If dependents left 


If no dependents, 
maximum amount 
for medical attend- 
ance and _ funeral 


_ expenses. 


£200. 


3 years’ earnings, or 
£300, whichever 
larger; maximum, 
£500. 


£20. 


Compensation in case 
of Incapacity. 


£200. 


3 years’ earnings, or 


the larger ; 
mum, £500, 


£50. 


maxi- 


| 


Weekly payment .. | Half average weekly | Half average weekly 
earnings; maxi- earnings ; maxi- 
mum, £2, mum, 30s. 

Maximum total Mia- 

bility... ch, STOO. £500. 
Compensation for 
Workers over 60 years 
of age who have en- 
tered into an agree- 
ment. 
Death, with depen- 
dents—Minimum .,. £50. 
Incapacity— Minimum 
weekly payment 5s., or quarter of 


Maximum total lia- 
bility .. ne 


weekly earnings, 
whichever larger. 


£50. 


£200, whichever is | 


Insurance compul- 
sory in State Acci- 
dent Insurance 
Fund. 


3 years’ earnings, or 
£300, whichever 
larger; maximum, 
£600. 


Half average weekly 
earnings ; 
— £2, minimum, 


_| £750 


maxi- | 


Manual only, with in- 
comes up to £5 a 
week, 


Persons earning over 
£5 a week. Ont- 
workers, members of 
employer’s family, 
seamen whose injury 
occurs outside juris- 
diction, agricultural, 
horticultural, viti- 
cultural, dairying or 
pasto: workers 
where machinery is 
not used, clerks, 
domestic servants. 


First week of injury if 
disabled for less than 
|__ two weeks. 


£100. 


4 years’ earnings, or 
£200, whichever 
larger; maximum, 
£300. 

| 
| £20. 


—|— 


Half average weekly 
earnings ; maximum, 
single man  380s., 
married man £2. 


£500. 


\ 


£50. 
bs. 


£50. 


: 


OE 
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WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 


Workers’ Compensation Act | 
1912. 


TASMANTA. 


COMMONWEALTH. 
(Employees.) 


COMMONWEALTH, 
(Seamen.) 


The Workers’ 
tion Act 1918. 


Same as South Australia. 
| 


Manual, clerical, or otherwise 
with income up to £300 a | 
year. | 


service or apprentic 


Compensa- | 


| Same as South Australia. 


| Work under contract of 
eship | 


by way of manual Jabour, 
clerical work, or other- 
wise, on land or water. 


Commonwealth Workmen’s 
Compensation Act 1912, 


Seamen’s Compensation Act 
1911. 


The Commonwealth. 


Manual, clerical, or other- | 
wise. | 


| 


Persons whose remuneration | C 


exceeds £300 a 
Casuals, police, outworkers, 
members of employer’s 
family. 


year. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


asuals, outworkers, police 
force, domestic servants 


under 16 years and not 
working 8 hours per day, 


and persons whose weekly 
earnings do not exceed £4. 


Persons not employed in 
manual labour earning 
over £500 a year. Out- 
workers, naval and mili- 
tary forces on active 
service. 


Same as South Australia. 


Navigation or working of 
ships registered in Aus- 
tralia. Seamen shipped 
under Articles of Agree- 
ment in Australia while 
under Commonwealth law 
included. 


Seamen on vessels ordin- 
arily propelled by oars, 
and those in naval or 
military service. 


Same as South Australia. 


Injury incapacitating for 


less than three days 


Same as South Australia. 


£150. 


£100. 


3 years’ earnings, or £300, | 3 years’ earnings, or 0 
whichever larger ; maxi- 


whichever larger; maxi- 


mum, £400. 


£100. 


mum, £400. 


£30. 


£200, | 


3 years’ earnings, or £200, 
whichever larger; maxi- 
mum, £500. 


£30. 


Medical attendance up to £1. 
Half average weekly earn- 
ings; maximum, £2. 


Half average weekly 


ings; maximum, 
minimum, £1. 


earn- 
£2 


Half average weekly earn- 
ings; maximum, £2. 


Full amount. 


3 years’ earnings, or £200, 
whichever larger; maxi- 
mum, £500. 


£30, 


Half average weekly earn- 
ings; maximum, 30s. 


£400. £500. : 2 Sieber ors St 
(If seamen entitled to Com- 
monwealth Old-age pen- 
sion, amount of compen- 
sation and pension to- 
gether not to exceed 30s, 
weekly.) 
£100. £100. oc On 
10s. 20s. o 
£100. £100. i on ete 
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Compensation for in- 
firm workers who have 


entered into an agree- | 


ment. 
Death, Minimum pay- 
ment ee 


Incapacity—Minimum 
weekly payment 


Maximum total lia- 
bility . a | 

Compensation for 
workers under 21 


years of age earning 
less than 20s. weekly. 
Weekly payment 


Waiting time 


Period after which 


Laws RELATING 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 


_ Average weekly earn- 


lump sum can be sub- | 


stituted for 
payment. 


weekly 
Tribunal, if claim not 


settled by agreement. 


Regulations for worker 
leaving the State in 


which he was injured. | 


Proceedings for com- 
pensation not main- 
tainable unless com- 
menced within 


ings ; maximum, 


15s. 


None. 


Six months. 


Committee represen- 
tative of employer 
and his workmen, 
if existing, or arbi- 
tration, or Judge of 
District Court. 


If permanent incapa- 
city likely, 
terly substituted for 
weekly payments in 
case of worker ceas- 
ing to reside in the 
State. 


Six months. 


quar- © 


VICTORIA. 


£50. 


5s., or quarter of 
weekly earnings, 
whichever larger. 


£50. 


Average weekly earn- 


ings ; maximum, 
10s. 

One week. 

Six months. 

Judge of County 
Court or Police 
Magistrate. 


Same as South 
tralia. 


Aus- 


| Six months. 


to ConpbITIONS oF LaBour. 


CONSPECTUS OF WORKMEN'S 


QUEENSLAND. 


Three days. Com- 
pensation from date 
of accident if in- 
capacity lasts over 
three days. 


Any time. 
Insurance Commis- 
sioner, Industrial 


Magistrate, Supreme 
Court, 


If permanent incapa- 
city proved, 156 
times weekly pay- 
ments substituted 
for weekly payments 
in case of worker 
leaving Common- 
wealth. 


Six months. 


SovuvH AUSTRALIA. 


£50. 


£50. 


Average weekly earn- 


ings ; maximum, 
10s. 

One week. No com- 
pensation for first 
week unless inca- 
pacity lasts two 
weeks. 


Six months. 


Arbitrator. If arbi- 
trator not agreed on 
within one month, 
special Magistrate, 
Appeals to Supreme 
Court. 


If permanent incapa- 
city likely, quar- 
terly substituted for 
weekly payments in 
case of worker leay- 
ing State, 


Six months. 


7. Other Acts.—Other legislation regulating conditions of labour has been enacted 
by the States. The British Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act (38 and 39 Vic., 
ec. 86) has been adopted in all the States except New South Wales and Queensland. 
Servants’ registry offices are placed under administrative control, and the rates of 


commission chargeable are fixed by regulation. 


Power is given to workmen to attach 


moneys due to a contractor who employs them, in order to satisfy a claim for wages, such 


wages being made a first charge on moneys due to a contractor. 
lien for wages over material whereon they are working, 


Victoria, provision is made for the com 


workmen’s homes. 


Workmen are given a 


even if it becomes part of other 
property. This is in addition to the common law lien, which ceases when possession of 
the property is parted with. Workmen’s wages are protected from attachment. In 


pulsory resumption of suburban lands to provide 
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WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 


£100. 


£100. 


Average weekly earnings; 
maximum, 20s. 


Same as South Australia. 


Six months. 


Local Court. 


Weekly payments continue 
in case of worker leaving 
State. 


Six months. 


8. General Results of Industrial 


TASMANTA. 


£50, or 39 times average 
weekly earnings, which- 
ever larger. 

10s., or quarter of weekly 
earnings, whichever 
larger. 


£100. 


Average weekly earnings, 


maximum, £1. 


None. 


Two months. 


Commissioner (under Local 
Courts Act 1896) in Court 
of Requests. 


Same as South Australia. 


Six months. 


COMMONWEALTH, 
(Employees). 


oF Contract. 991 


COMMONWEALTH. 
(Seamen). 


Same as New South Wales. | Same as New South Wales. 


None. 


Six months. 


Arbitrator or County Court. 


| One week. No compensa- 
tion for first week unless 
incapacity lasts two weeks. 


| Six months. 


| Arbitrator or County Court 


if permanent incapacity | If permanent incapacity 
likely, quarterly substi- likely, quarterly substi- 
tuted for weekly pay- tuted for weekly pay- 


ments in case of worker 
leaving Australia. 


Six months. 


Legislation.—The 


ments in case of worker 
jeaving Australia. 


Six months, or 18 months 
if ship lost at sea. 


results of the legislation 


described must be sought in the Reports of the Inspectors of Factories of the several 
States, and in the Reports issued by the Labour and Industriel Branch of this Bureau. 
Generally speaking, the perusal of these reports and of the reports of Royal 
Commissions which have inquired into the working of the Acts, affords satisfactory 
evidence that the Acts have, on the whole, effected their objects. 


§ 3. Legislative Regulation of Wages and Terms of Contract. 


1. General.—T wo systems, based upon different principles, exist in Australia for 
the regulation of wages and general terms of contracts ofemployment. A“ Wages Board ” 
system exists in Victoria and Tasmania, and an Industrial Arbitration Court in Western 
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In the industrial legislation of New South Wales, Queensland, and South 
are embodied, Industrial or Wages Boards, as well as Industrial 
Courts, being instituted. In accordance with the provisions of the Acts in New South 
Wales and Queensland, the Industrial Courts in these States have been exercising the 
functions of Boards, and the work of the existing Boards has been greatly curtailed. 
Practically all the awards in these States during the last two years have been made 
by the Industrial Courts. In Victoria, Wages Boards’ decisions may be reviewed by the 
Court of Industrial Appeals. In New South Wales, Industrial Arbitration Acts of 1901 
and 1905 instituted an Arbitration Court. This court expired on 30th June, 1908, having 
delivered its last judgment on the previous day, Wages Boards were substituted under 
the Industrial Disputes Act 1908, and subsequent years ; while the Act of 1912 introduced 
the mixed system. The Industrial Arbitration (Amendment) Act, assented to on 22nd 
March, 1918, amends the law for the regulation of the conditions of industries and industrial 
arbitration. The Act provides for the establishment of a Board of Trade and of special 
and deputy Courts of Industrial Arbitration, and also for the appointment of Industrial 
Boards on the recommendation of the Court. There is also the Arbitration Court of the 
Commonwealth, which has power, however, to deal only with matters extending beyond 
the limits of a single State. 

The chief aims of the Wages Board system are to regulate hours, wages, and 
conditions of labour and employment, by the determination of a Board usually brought 
into existence for any specified industry or group of industries by petition or application. 
Under the Industrial Arbitration Court system an industry does not technically come 


Australia. 
Australia, both systems 


Particulars. 


Name of Acts 


Nature of Tribunals 


How Tribunals are 
brought into existence 


Scope of Acts 


How a trade is brought 
under review 


*“< The Railways Classification Board Ac’ 
of employment of railway employees. 


NEW SouTH WALES 


Industrial Arbitration Acts 
1912, 1916, 1918, 1919 


Court of Industrial Arbitra- 
tion. Industrial Boards. 
Board of Trade 


Industrial Court (Judge) con- 
stituted by Act. Indus- 
trial Boards by the Minister 
on recommendation of In- 
dustrial Court. Board of 
Trade constituted by Act 


To industrial groups named 
in Schedule to Act, and 
those added by Proclama- 
tion. Includes Govern- 
ment servants. Board of 
Trade declarations ve living 
wage, apprenticeship, ete. 


Reference by Court or Minis- 
ter, or by application to the 
Board by employers (hav- 
ing not less than 20 em- 
ployees) or industrial unions 


TRIBUNALS FOR THE REGULATION OF 


VICTORIA. 


Factories and Shops Act 1915 
and 1919 


Court of Industrial Appeals. 
Wages Boards 


Court constituted by Act. 
Wages Boards by Governor- 
in-Council on resolution of 
Parliament 


ness, or occupation speci- 
fled in a resolution. Go- 
vernment servants are not 
included* 


Meteo by petition to Minis- 
er 


| To any process, trade, busi- | 


QUEENSLAND. 


Industrial 
1916 


Arbitration Act 


Industrial Court. 
Boards 


Industrial 


Industrial Court constituted 
by the Act. Industrial 
Boards by Minister on 
recommendation of Court 


To all callings and all persons 
(including Government ser- 
vants) except (1) State chil- 
dren; (2) domestic  ser- 
vants; (8) persons engaged 
in farming if. goon te on 
dairy, fruit and agricultural] 
farms 


Upon reference by an indus- 
trial union or employer, or 
any twenty employees in any 
calling, or the Minister, or 
of the Court 


t”? 1919 provides for a special tribunal to regulate wages and hours 
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under review until a dispute has actually arisen. 
given the President of the Court power to summon a compulsory conference. 
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Most of the Acts, however, have 
In 


Victoria, where the Wages Board system is in force, there is no provision against 
strikes, but in Tasmania, where that system has also been adopted, penalties are provided 
for a lock-out or strike on account of any matter in respect of which a Board has made 


a determination. 


Particulars were given as to the historical development, mode of constitution and 
general provisions of Wages Boards and Arbitration Courts in Year Book No. 9, pages 


960 to 966. 


These refer to the regulation of wages and working conditions, and the 
prevention and settlement of industrial disputes. 


2. Comparative Statement of Tribunals for Regulating Wages in Australia.—The 
table on pages 992 to 995 shews at a glance the Acts which operate in fixing wages, 
the constitution and function of tribunals enacted under them, and the effect and extent 


of the tribunals’ decisions. 


the regulation of wages. 

Under the authority of the Commonwealth Government a War Precautions Coal 
Board appointed m November, 1916, to regulate wages, working conditions and other 
matters m the coal mining industry issued ‘‘ Orders” during 1916 and 1918, but was 
A special tribunal to deal with the coal mining industry was 
appointed by the Industrial Peace Act of 1920, 


inactive during 1917. 
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SouTH AUSTRALIA.* 


The Factories Acts 1907, 1908, 
1910 and 1915. Industrial 
Arbitration Act 1912. In- 
dustrial Arbitration Act 
Amendment Acts 1915 and 
1916 


Industrial Court. Wages Boards 


Court constituted by Act of 
1912. Wages Boards by the 
Governor-in-Council, pur- 
suant to resolutions of Parlia- 
ment 


To processes, trades, etc., speci- 
fied in Act, and such others 
as may be authorised by Par- 
liament 


Court—matters or disputes 
submitted by Minister, Regis- 
trar, employers or employees, 
or by report of Wages Board. 
Wages Boards by petitions, 
ete. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 


Industrial Arbitration Act 
1912 


Arbitration Court 


Constituted by the Act 


industrial occupations 
than domestic ser- 


All 
other 
vice 


Industrial disputes referred 
by President or by an In- 
dustrial Union or Associa- 
tion 


* In 1919 the Government constituted a 
affecting wages and conditions of emp 


South Australian Railways Commissioner. 


{ 


| 


1 


It will be seen that in all the States there is machinery for 


TASMANIA. COMMONWEALTH, 


Wages Boards Acts _ Conciliation and Arbitration 
1910, 1911, 1913, | Act 1904-18. Arbitration 
and 1917 (Public Service) Act 1911 


Court of Conciliation 


Wages Boards 
Arbitration 


and 


By Governor-in- Court of Record constituted 
Council pursuant | by the Act 
to resolutions of 
Parliament 


To clothing and ap- 
parel trades and | 
any other trades or 
groups or parts | 


Industrial disputes extending 
beyond limits of any one 
State or in Federal Capital 
or Northern Territories 


Industrial disputes either certi- 
fied by Registrar, submitted 
by organisation, referred by 
a State Industrial authority 
or by President after hold- 
ing abortive Compulsory 
Conference 


Usually by petition 
to Minister 
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Particulars. 


President or Chairman 
of Tribunal 


Number of Members of 
Tribunal 


How ordinary members 
are appointed 


Decisions—how enforced 


Duration of decision 


Appeal against decision 


Is suspension of deci-— 
sion possible pending 
appeal ? 


Can Preference to. 
Unionists be declared ? 


Provision against strikes | 
and lock-outs 


| 
Special provisions for 
Conciliation 


New Soutn WALES. 


Industrial Boards—A ppointed 
by Minister on recommenda- 
tion of Court. Board of 
Trade—Appointed by the 
Governor-in-Council 


Industrial Boards—Chairman 
and 2 or 4 other members. 
Board of Trade—President, 
Deputy-President, 4 com- 
missioners and 1 or more 
for rural industries 


Industrial Boards—Appointed 
by Minister on recommenda- 
tion of Industrial Court. 
Board of Trade—By Go- 
vernor-in-Council 


By Registrar and Industrial 
Magistrate 


For period fixed by Tribunal, 
but not more than 3 years, 
and after such period until 
varied or rescinded 


To Industrial Court against 
decision of Boards 


No; except by temporary 
variation of award by the 
Court 


Yes 


Fourteen days’ notice of inten- 
tion must be given. Secret 
ballot, two-thirds of mem- 
bers must vote. 
for illegal strike, 
for lock-out, £1,000 


£500 ; 


Special Commissioner. 

Conciliation Committees for 
colliery and other districts. 

Registered agreements 


Penalty | 


VICTORIA. 


Appointed by Governor-in- 
Council on nomination of 
Board, or failing that on 
nomination by Minister 


Not exceeding 11 (including 
chairman) 


Nominated by Minister. But 
if one-fifth of employers or 
employees object, represen- 
tatives are elected by them 


By Factories Department in 
Courts of Petty Sessions 
before Police Magistrates 


Until altered by Board or 
Court of Industrial Appeals 


To the Court of Industrial 
Appeals 


Yes; for not more than 12 
_ wonths 


Determination may be sus- | 


pended by Governor-in- 


Council for any period not | 


exceeding 12 months 


None 
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Tnadustrial Court, 


To Industrial 


WAGES AND TERMS OF CONTRACT. 


QUEENSLAND. 


Appointed by Board, or failing 


such, by the Minister 


not exceed- 
ing 3, including president. 
Industrial Boards, 2 or 4in 
addition to chairman 


Members of Industrial Court 


by Governor - in - Council, 
Members of Industrial 
Boards by Minister on nomi- 
nation by employers and 
employees respectively, and 
on the recommendation of 
the Court 


By Industrial Court on ap- 


plication of any party to 
the award or agreement. or 
of Registrar, or Industrial 
Inspector 


months and thereafter, 
unless sooner rescinded or 
varied 


Court against 
decision of Boards. Case 
may be stated for opinion 
of Pull Bench 


Yes, if Court so orders 


Yes 


Provision made for taking 


ballot; majority must vote in 
favour of strike or lock-out. 
Penalties for strikes or lock- 
outs, employer or industrial 
rag £100; other cases, 


_ Compulsory Conference. Re- 


gistered agreements 


es 
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SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Court — President. Wages 
Board, appointed by Gover- 
nor on nomination of Board. 
or failing nomination, a Sti- 
pendiary Magistrate 


Court — President. Provision 
made for appointment of 
Deputy-President. Wages 


Board, not less than 5 nor 
more than 11 (inclusive of 
chairman) 


By Governor on nomination 
of employers and employees 
respectively 


By Factories Department 


Until altered by Board or by 


order of Industrial Court 


Industrial Court 


Yes 


No 


Penalty £500, or imprisonment | 


for 3 months 


Compulsory Conference. Regis- 


tered agreements 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 


A Judge of the Supreme 
Court 


Three, including President 
a 


Appointed by 
President directly, and one 
each on recommendation of 
unions of employers and 
workers respectively 


By Arbitration Court on com- 
plaint of any party to the 
award or Registrar or an 
Industrial Inspector 


For period fixed by Court, not 
exceeding 3 years, or for 1 
year and _ thenceforward 
from year to year until 30 
days’ notice given 


No appeal except 


imprisonment or a fine ex- | 


ceeding £20 


No suspension. 
power to revise an award 
after the expiration of 12 
months from its date 


against | 


Employer or Industrial Union, 


£100; other cases, £10 


Compulsory Conference. 
gistered agreements 


| 


| 


Court has | 


Governor, | By 


Re- | None 


TASMANIA. 


A Police Magistrate 
appointed by the 
Governor 


Chairman, and not | 
less than 4 nor 
more than 10 


y Governor - in - 
Council on nomi- | 
nation by employ- 
ers and employees | 


By Chief Inspector 
under Factories 
Act with con- 
sent of the Minis- 
ter 


Until altered by | 
Board 


To Supreme Court | 
against validity of | 
determination only | 


Organisations, £500 ; | 
individuals, £20 | 


CONTRACT. 995 


COMMONWEALTH, 
President 
President. Provision is made 


for appointment of Deputy- 
President ies 


President appointed by Gover- 
nor-General from Justices 
of High Court for a term of 
7 years. Deputy-President 
appointed by Governor- 
General from Justices of 
High Court or Judges of 
Supreme Court of a State 


By proceedings instituted by 
Registrar, or by any orga- 
nisation affected, or a mem- 
ber thereof 


For period fixed by award, 
not exceeding 5 years 


No appeal. Case may be 
stated by President for 
opinion of High Court 


No appeal 


Yes; ordinarily optional, but 
mandatory if in opinion of 
Court preference is neces- 
sary for maintenance of 
industrial peace or welfare 
of society 


Penalty, £1,000 


Compulsory Conference. 
Court may temporarily re- 
fer to Conciliation Commit- 
tee. Registered agreements 
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§ 4. Operations under Wages Board and Industrial Arbitration 
Acts. 


1. General.—Particulars regarding operations under the Commonwealth Arbitration 
Acts and the various State Acts for the regulation of wages, hours, and conditions of 
labour, shewing the number of boards authorised and constituted, and which had or 
which had not made any award or determination in each State; the number and 
territorial scope of awards or determinations, and the number of industrial agreements 
in force, were first compiled to the 31st December, 1913.* 

These particulars have from time to time been revised, and reviews to the end of 
approximately quarterly periods have been published in the periodical Labour Bulletins 
to the 30th June, 1917, and thereafter in the Quarterly Summaries to the 31st December, 
1919. Information has also been compiled and included in the later issues of the Labour 
Bulletin and Quarterly Summary respecting the estimated number of work-people 
affected by awards or determinations and industrial agreements in each State. In 
addition, a brief quarterly epitome has been given of the number of awards and deter- 
minations made and industrial agreements filed under the Act in force in each State and 
the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration and the Commonwealth (Public Service) 
Arbitration Acts. The following tabular statement gives particulars of the operations 
in each State and under the Commonwealth Statutes during each quarter of the years 
1918 and 1919 respectively :— 


AWARDS AND DETERMINATIONS MADE AND INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS 
FILED IN EACH QUARTER OF 1918 AND 1919. 


lst Quarter. 2nd Quarter. 3rd Quarter. 4th Quarter. | Full Year. 


Ths. »3| 3 Tie. 6 Lead ie 
comimsweun, |548/ 8 [8858 [88s] [ses] G [ease 
SEA| &. |Sf8| 2. | SBA) &, | SBA) &. | Spal. 
n 3 ESa $s 5Sa od Boa od & S 
o52, £2 [882 G2 €32| ES £82) G2 | 38/E2 
48S porn) <AS <i <AS <Ry <=AS <e | <AS | <& 
1918 
New South Wales 18 8 | 25 5 | 21 | 14 | 33 | 12 | 97 | 30 
Victoria wc \ Ls ee ee 12 eae) 31 om 76 
Queensland ..| 9 | 12 | 35 | 24 | 26 | 19 | 55 | 6 | 125 | 61 
South Australia 3 1-3 2 5 | T°) «s of ST Se 10 
Western Australia 4 7 ] : é Oo Dae 9 26 
Tasmania sik 2 . | os i 6 Sm. ile eta 15 
Commonwealth .. 3 | 5 | 5 6 | 4 | 151t| 10 | Sit] 22 | 213 
Sa cee oe ee ee |S STs | 
at Aes cat hae err 
Total ..| 52 | 34 | 83 | 43 | 87 | 195 | 151 | 77 | 373 | 349 
2 \ | \ 
1919 
I eee 
NewSouth Wales 20. 10 | 35 | 12 | 32 | 10 | 45 | 16 | I32 | 48 
Victoria OG ie ee eee a ae ee a ae 18 | 69 
Queensland... 18 5 22 4 28 a ao, | 1s 127 29 
South Australia 9 2 8 2 | 19 2 Let a Bt 8 
Western Australia) .. | 3 3 7 | 2. apeie ee eg 6) wy 
Tasmania a8 All weer 4 se 5 ak 6 | a 21 
Commonwealth 3 | 13 | 2 | 3 | 6 | 448] 10 | 1009] 21 | 160 
Total .. | 77 | 33 | 91 | 28 | 104 | 79 | 155° | 142 | 427 | 289 


* Information as to the main provisions of the various Acts in 
+ Including 140 separate agreements made between the Fede 
Association and various employers. + Includin 
eta. ge cars and various employers. 
ederated Engine-Drivers and Firemen’s Association and vari 
ach pealbed made between the Federated Engine-Drivers iad Bremen 
employers. 


force is given on pp. 992-995. 
rated Hngine-Drivers iat Firemen’s 
g 37 separate agreements made between the Federated 


|| In: luding 68 separate 
and Firemen’s Association and rs 


§ Including 29 separate agreements made between the 


~ 


Sm he 
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Owing to the prevailing drought conditions and the advent of war during the year 
1914, varying restrictive measures were introduced either for the suspension or curtailment 
of the operations of industrial tribunals in each of the States. During the second quarter 
of 1915 these restrictions were somewhat relaxed in New South Wales and Queensland, 
and early in the third quarter operations gradually assumed normal conditions in all the 
States. During the third and fourth quarters of 1915 greater activity was evidenced in 
each State, and this activity continued during the years 1916, 1917, 1918, and 1919. The 
number of awards and determinations (427) made by the Commonwealth Conciliation 
and Arbitration Court, the State Industrial Courts and Wages Boards, during the year 
1919, was higher than the number made during the previous twelve months, when 373 
awards and determinations were issued. The number of industrial agreements entered 
into during 1919 was 282, as compared with 349 during the year 1918. The number 
of awards issued by the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Court was 21, as 
compared with 22 during the previous year. The number of industrial agreements filed 
under the provisions of the Commonwealth Act shewed a decrease in comparison 
with the number filed during the previous year, the number filed during 1919 being 160, 
as against 213 during the year 1918. 


2. Boards Authorised, and Awards, Determinations, and Agreements in Force.— 
In the following table particulars are given for all States, excepting Western Australia, 
of the number of Boards authorised and constituted, and including operations under the 
Commonwealth and the Western Australian Arbitration Acts, of the number of awards, 
determinations, and industrial agreements in force in all States at the 3lst December, 
1913, and during the four quarters of 1919 :— 


PARTICULARS OF BOARDS AND OF AWARDS, DETERMINATIONS, AND 
INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS IN FORCE AT 3ist DECEMBER, 1913 AND 
DURING EACH QUARTER OF 1919. 


seca x i San Pe 
x hears | which ha wards or | Industrial 
: Boards Boards| "nado | Deter | Agree: 
LER. } u tituted | Awards or | minations ments 
rised. | ee ees eter in Foree.* | in Force. 
| | minations. 
| | 
31st December, 1913... .. | 504 501 387+ 575} 401 
31st March, 1919 ae ete] 488 483 | 453 888 848 
30th June, 1919 Fi so || helt | 484 456 915 845 
30th September, 1919 .. -. | 492 485 463 932 739 
3lst December, 1919 .. Peer oun | 498 465 942, 843 
* Including awards made by Arbitration Courts. + Owing toa neuer Chane pando bee os 


les Industrial Disputes Act (1908) being still in force, ted 1 
Pee aoe ine Industrial opinion Act (1912) had not made any awards, ¢ Excluding 
awards or determinations which expired in New South Wales (under the Act of 1908) on 31st 


December, 1913. 


It will be observed from the particuiars set out in the above table that considerable 
of the principle of the fixation of a legal minimum rate of wage and of working 
six years ending 3lst December, 1919. At the end of 
determinations were in force in the Commonwealth. 
(a) made and in force under the various Acts 


expansion 
conditions took place during the 
1919, 367 additional awards or 
The number of industrial agreements 
increased during the six years under review by 442. 


i i i strial agreements is not provided for under the Acts in force in Victoria 
Pe aaa eae oman maeehe registered and filed under the provisions of the Commonwealth 
? 


Conciliation and Arbitration Act to operate in any or in all States. 
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In the following table particulars are given for each State and the Commonwealth 
of the number of Boards authorised, ete., at the 3lst December of the years 1913 
and 1919 :— 


TIONS 
BOARDS AUTHORISED AND CONSTITUTED, AWARDS, DETERMINA 
AND AGREEMENTS IN FORCE AT 3lst DECEMBER IN 1913 AND 1919. 


Particulars. At 31st) C-with. N.S.W.| Vic. Q'land.| S.A. | W.A. | Tas. | Total. 
T “25 | | 
Boards Authorised, etc. | ioaee | ont ses *- - 23 | 505 
Boards authorised (1919 | 241 158 28 58 46 505 
: LcXOIB 4) 223+ 132t 74 51 =: 21, 501 
Loards constituted 1) 1919 | ES 241 154 26 56 - 45 498 
Boards which have made | 49) - 123 123 74 47 * 19 386 
Awards or Determina- 11919 | 226 147 2§ 53 37 465 
tions 
Awards and Determina- 
tions— | . = wm = 2 5 
Awards and Determina- | { 1913 17 265 127 73 54 18 21 175 
tions in force -- | (1919 06 316 151 206 88 48 37 | 2 
State Awards and Determi- 
nations— | 4 7 
A § 1913 Si 32 8 3 + itt 15 58 
Applying to whole State |) 1919 7 23 19 30 bg 5 36 113 
Applying to Metropolitan | ¢ 1913 us 58 2 28 53 | 13 | 1} 1658 
cee : 121919 * 94 1 4 70 30: liven, 249 
Applying to Metropolitan |/ 1913 | Se 49 105 1 Bik 1 5 | 161 
and Country areas {1919 |... 120 121 40 5 2 | 1 | 289 
Applying to Country |/ 1913 | oe 126 14 41 1 4 ey 186 
areas }41919 | +x 79 10 82 13 ll a 195 
Commonwealth Awards— | 
Awards in force in each | / 1913 cs 13 17 15 16 9 13 
State ; -- | 1919 71 70 49 63 44 56 
Industrial Agreemenits— } | 
1913 | 228 75 5 lL 82 | os 401 
a nie a {i919 | 570 89 4 6 | 28] 91 ee 843 
Commonwealth Agree- lf 1913 132 129 68 62 | 57 61 | 
oe int iki: an —_ | Li9i9 _ 141 282 58 56 | 26 91 
Number of Persons work- | 
ing under State Awards 
and Determinations | 
(estimated) -. | 1919 -+ (275,000 |150,000 90,000 | 27,000 | 35,000 15,000 | 592,000 


* The figures for New South Wales are exclusive of Demarcation Boards. + Including Boards 
which were subsequently dissolved, owing to alteration in the sectional arrangement of industries and 
callings. { Including one Board subsequently superseded by three Boards. § In pursuance of the 
rovisions of the Industrial Arbitration Act of 1916, all Industrial Boards appointed under the Industrial 
Dents Act of 1912 were dissolved on the 12th January, 1917, with the exception of those Boards which 
had matters pending or partly heard. At the 31st December, 1917, these Boards had also been dissolved. 
The work of the Boards appointed under the old Act is being undertaken by a Court of Arbitration 


constituted under the new Act, \| Omitting a number of awards which expired on the 31st December, 
1913. 


Particulars for the intervening years 1914 to 1918 inclusive will be found in Year-Book 
No. 12, pp. 997-8. 
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SECTION XXVIII. 


DEFENCE. 
o 1; Military Defence. 


1. Development of State Military Systems.—A detailed historical account of the 
Australian defence forces prior to federation will be found in the Official Year Book 
No. 2, pp. 1075-1080. See also Official Year Book No. 12, p. 999. 

The strength of the military forces of the several States prior to federation was 
generally nearly up to establishments. On 3lst December, 1900 (the eve of federation), 
it was :—New South Wales, 9,338; Victoria, 6,335 ; Queensland, 4,028 ; South Australia, 
2,932; Western Australia, 2,696; Tasmania, 2,024; total for Commonwealth, 27,353. 
Cadets, reservists, and rifle club members are excluded. 


2. Development of Commonwealth System.—Under the terms of the Constitution 
Act 1900, the Commonwealth took over control of defence matters in March, 
1901. Particulars regarding development up to the initiation of the existing system will 
be found in Official Year Book No. 12, p. 999. 


3. The Present Military System.—The defence of Australia at the present time is 
enacted and prescribed by the Defence Acts 1903-1918 of the Federal Parliament. The 
provisions of the Acts of 1903, 1904, and the regulations under them contain the main 
working principles of Australian defence, the necessary expansion being provided for in 
the amendments of 1909, 1910, 1911, 1912, 1914, 1915, 1917, and 1918. The main provisions 
of the Acts up to 1912 inclusive will be found in Official Year Book No. 6, pp. 1050 et seq. 
The principal provision of the Act of 1909 is the enactment of compulsory military 
or naval training, with regulations for registration, enrolment, and exemption. Statutes 
were passed subsequently, extending or modifying the legislative provisions, removing 
obstacles and difficulties, and, where necessary, providing machinery. (See also Year 
Book No. 12, pp. 1000 et seq.) 


(i) Military Population. In connexion with the numbers available, the figures of 
male population are of interest. The total number at cadet age, i.e., between 12 and 18, 
at the Census of 1911 (3rd April) was about 260,000 ; at citizen soldier age, #.e., between 
18 and 26, 366,000; these latter, with 330,000 at ages between 26 and 35, give 696,000 
as the total males at the best period for military service. In addition, there were about 
614,000 between 35 and 60. 


(ii) Record for Anthropometric Purposes. In connexion with the medical inspection 
it has been arranged that the colour and character of hair, and the colour of eyes of those 
examined, shall be recorded for statistical purposes. 

A systematic record of height, weight and chest measurement of each trainee is also 
made. 

In Official Year Book No. 11, pp. 1203-1209, an analysis is given of the data 
collected for the year ended 30th June, 1912. : 


(iti) Compulsory Training. By the Defence Acts of 1903 and 1904 all male inhabitants 
between the ages of eighteen and 60 years were made liable to serve in Australia with the 
defence forces in time of war. The more recent Acts make training and service compulsory 
up to the age of twenty-six years in time of peace. By the Act of 1909 the principle of 
universal liability to be trained was made law for the first time in any English-speaking 
community. On Ist January, 1911, by proclamation, compulsory training was 
established. Details concerning the method of carrying out the scheme, with 
modifications suggested by the report of Lord Kitchener, will be found in Official Year 
Book No. 12, pp. 1001, et seg., but owing to limits of space they have been omitted 
from the present Year Book. 
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(iv) Rifle Clubs. These form part of the Reserves. On the 3lst December, 1919, 
there were 1,383 clubs with a membership of 81,006, and in addition 128 miniature rifle 
clubs having a membership of 5,827. Applications to form rifle clubs are made to the 
commandant of a district, and must be signed by not less than thirty male persons 
between the ages of sixteen and sixty, who are required to be natural-born or 
naturalised British subjects, and are not undergoing training under the universal clauses 
of the Defence Act. Persons, however, who are temporarily exempted from universal 
training may be permitted to join rifle clubs during the period of their temporary 
exemption. Members of rifle clubs must fire an annual course of musketry, but do not 
undergo any systematic drill. 

(v) Allotment of Units to Divisional Brigade, Battalion, and Training Areas 
The organisation is territorial, and the divisions based upon infantry units. There are 
93 battalion areas, forming 22 brigades. The areas have approximately equal numbers 
of males of citizen soldier age (about 1,300), and each furnishes a battalion of infantry, 
and a proportion of other troops. The figures shewn in the following tables are approxi- 
mate, and include the recruits (19-20) year, but not the 25-26 year men. (See also Year 
Book No. 12, p. 1005.) 


ALLOTMENT OF UNITS TO BRIGADE, BATTALION, AND TRAINING AREAS, 
30th JUNE, 1920. 


| 
Brigade . | Training 
arent Battalion Areas. | Areas. 
Providing the undermentioned units. 
State. Infantry Light Horse. Field Artillery. 

No. of and Xe / 

No. Batta- Engineers, =tihatr es | No. 
lions. A.S.C.and ae ; 
AM.G.. bn . sak pre 
Squad- Nos Bat- Won 
rons. Se, ASGNOR Tacos | 
Nos, 

New South Wales & 32 32,023 28 3,706 15 | 2,850 | 38,579 69 
Victoria 7 31 27,683 31 | 4,199 19 3,268 | 35,150 | 67 
Queensland 3 12 11,420 14 1,866 7 1,204 | 14,490 | 85 
South Australia 2 9 | 8,482 11 1,463 | 5 860 | 10,805 | 25 
Western Australia 1 5 3,857 3 408 3 | 516| 4,776 | 14 
Pasmania 1 4 3,309 38 | 408] 3 | 516 | 4,228 11 

= —— 4 
Total 22 93 86,774 90 12,040 52 9,214 108,028 221 


= | | 


(vi) Instructional Staff. The instructors provided for training consist of 298 
officers and 806 warrant and non-commissioned officers of the instructional staff (permanent), 
and 218 area officers (temporary). They supervise the training of light horse, infantry, 
and senior cadet units, and instruct in the non-technical duties of specialist corps. 
Additional officers and non-commissioned officers of the permanent troops instruct 
in technical work. 

(vii) The Royal Military College, Duntroon, Federal Territory, is established for 
the purpose of providing trained officers for the permanent forces. Admission is by 
open competitive examination, a definite number of vacancies being allotted to each 
State of the Commonwealth on a population basis. Between 20 and 25 staff-cadets 
are thus admitted annually, and, in addition to these, ten staff-cadets from New Zealand 
are nominated yearly by the Dominion Government, which pays £377 10s. per annum for 
each. _The age for admission is between sixteen and nineteen years, though there is a 
provision in the regulations by which members of the forces over nineteen years of 
age who pass the prescribed examination, and are approved by the Governor-General- 
in-Council, may be admitted. The college was opened in June, 1911. The normal 
college course lasts for four years, and is followed by a tour of duty in England or 
India, after which graduates will be appointed to staffs or permanent troops in Australia 
and New Zealand. During the late war the course was temporarily modified. Over 
158 staff-cadets were (June, 1918) specially graduated, and appointed to units serving 
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at the front with the Australian and New Zealand forces. No fees are charged for 
maintenance and instruction, each staff-cadet being credited with an allowance of 
5s. 6d. per diem to meet expenses of necessary uniform, books, instruments, etc. The 
full establishment of cadets is 150, but owing to specia! graduations for active service 
the strength (31st December, 1919), was 138. The course of instruction comprises both 
educational and military work, the former being mainly completed in the first two years. 
Cadets are prepared for light horse, artillery, engineer, and infantry duties. 
In December, 1919, the staff numbered—umilitary, 37; civil, 17. 


(vili) Railways and Defence. A War Railway Council, consisting of military and 
railway officers, was instituted in 1911. Its chief duties are to furnish advice and 
information regarding railway transport for military purposes, and to secure co-operation 
between the Commonwealth Defence Department and the States’ Railway Departments 
in regard to concentration and mobilisation of troops. To prevent delay in the transport 
of troops, particularly that caused by the transhipment of baggage and implements 
of war, the Council has recommended the adoption of a uniform railway gauge on lines 
linking up the States’ capitals. An Engineer and Railway Staff Corps has been 
instituted, and numbered 46 officers on 31st December, 1919. Fuller details will be 
found in Official Year Book No. 6, pp. 1070-1. 

(ix) The Universal Training System in Operation. Details regarding the various 
stages in the operation of the system will be found in Official Year Book No. 12, p. 1007, 
but limits of space preclude their repetition in the present volume. 


4. Strength of Military Forces.—(i) Strength in each District, 1901 to 1919. There 
was little alteration in the numbers serving in the Australian military forces from the 
institution of the Commonwealth to the year of the introduction of the compulsory 
training system. From 1913 to 1918, however, the annual increase was considerable. 
The following table shews the development :— 


STRENGTH OF MILITARY FORCES, 1901 AND 1913 TO 1919. 


r l | 
100i-— | 


aT | 1913. TOA Pe 1OLH. LOG ne 1O17 | edOLSe ee Lolo 
(a)District. (b) 1/3/01, 30/6/13. | 80/6/14. 30/6/15. 30/6/16. | 30/6/17. | 30/6/18. | 30/6/19. 
| | 
a = el eee a = ————————————————— 
Headquarters .. | (€)277 | (c)330 | (c)416 | (c)360 | (c)377 | (c)473) (c)362 
lst Queensland .. | 4,810 | 4,625 | 5,844 | 7,734 | 9,379 |11,415 | 15,899 13,938 
2nd New South Wales 9,772 12,105 | 16,365 21,661 | 24,761 | 28,783 41,751 37,851 
3rd Victoria 2 Bl\| 7,011 10,840 | 14,326 | 18,823 | 23,830 | 29,131 39,492) 34,770 
4th South Australia | 2,956 3,228 | 4,708 6,527 | 8,154 | 9,767 | 12,629 12,867 
5th Western Australia| 2,283 | 1,685 | 2,046 | 3,004 | 4,197 | 4,882 6,333) 5,508 
6th Tasmania 5 || 2eatie ss) Niet 2,026 | 2,807 | 3,446 | 4,007 5,609} 4,585 
| | 
= nen aS ee | = = a - am = 
Total 28,886 | 34,537 45,645 | 60,972 (74,127 | 88,362 | 122,186] 109,881 
] | 


ais (b) Date of Commonwealth taking 
(c) Including cadets at Royal Military College of Australia, 
Duntroon. 


(ii) Strength of the Various Arms. The numbers of the different arms of the service 
on the 30th June, 1920, were as follows :— 


ARMS OF THE COMMONWEALTH DEFENCE, 1920. 
Light Horse ..| 7,671)) Army Nurs’g Service) 352 || Engineer-and Rail- 
Field Artillery | 3,924) Army Pay Corps .., 856 || way Staff Corps 46 
Garrison Artillery 1,024|| Army Vet’ary Corps, 30 |, Pay Department, 
Engineers .. | 2,552|) Ordnance Departm’t Rifle Ranges, Rifle : 
Infantry .. | 77,405], (including Arma- Clubs, Officers, ete. 2974 
Intelligence Corps 7|| ment Artificers) ..| 278 | Royal Milit’ry C’lege 2334 
Army Service Corps 1,612) Area Officers 150 Pore 
Army MedicalCorps| 2,937|/ Administrative and Grand Total .. | 100,512 
Aust. Flying Corps 69|| Instructional Staff | 1,069 


a Includes civilians. 
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(iii) Classification of Land Forces. The following table shews the strength of the 
land forces in each State, classified according to nature of service, on the 30th June, 
1920 :— 

CLASSIFICATION OF LAND FORCES, 1920. 


Head Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 5th 6th 
ead- wilitary Military Military Military Military | Military Total. 


3ranch of Service. | na 
quarters. ‘Tictrict. District.) District. District. District.) District. 


Permanently employed (2)463 316 807 985 193 226 164 3,154 
Citizen Soldiers sa ss 12,947 37,621 29,712 10,383 3,959 4.596 99,018 
Engineer and Railway | 
Staff Corps RS Lig 8 ll 9 5 9 4 | 46 
Army Nursing Service .. = 32 88 26 s 204 2 352 
Area Officers re ar 19 67 26 18 12 8 150 
Rifle Clubs .. #2 an 12,322 16,377 14,261 5,641 7,064 4,066 | 59,731 
Senior Cadets. . Pe Pe 13,038 | 37,385 | 29,977 | 9,864 | 6,090 3,753 100,107 
Unattached List of Offi- 
cers ci =i! ae Be 73 80 110 59 9 12 343 
Reserve of Officers on oa 209 146 487 277 404 45 1,656 
Chaplains “ie a is 78 96 61 26 45 21 327 
Grand Total ++ | (@)463 | 39,042 | 92,678 | 75,654 | 26,466 | 18,112 | 12,469 264,884 


(a) Including cadets at Royal Military College of Australia, Duntroon. 


(iv) Numbers Serving under Compulsory Provisions. The next table shews those 
registered and training under the compulsory system, distinguishing citizen forces, senior 
cadets, and junior cadets :— 


UNIVERSAL TRAINING. — REGISTRATIONS, MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS, 
EXEMPTIONS, AND NUMBERS SERVING, CITIZEN FORCES, 31st DECEMBER, 
1919 (1894 TO 1901 QUOTAS). 


| | Percenta Medically: Total Total 
rots Tots : centage) Number | pOC@hy | Exemp- — 
heey otal Total Number Medically Vantand Examined tions Number 
fadotat | Registra- | Medically Medically Examined 5, who are Liable 
District. pte a " ss Tempor- 7; Granted 
| tions. Examined, Fit. who are arily Unfit Unfit and | in Train for 
Fit. * Tempor-. - Training. 
arily Unfit. 18S Areas. 
1901 Quora. 
Ist a 3,376 3,266 2,689 82.33 577 17.67 526 2,671 
2nd a 9,079 8,096 6,879 84.97 L217.) 15.07 1,247 6,663 
3rd i 7,246 6,975 5,990 , 86 .88 | 985 14.12 sol 5,632 
4th is || p eyooe 2,354 2,061 | 87.55 293 | 12.45 264 | 2,055 
5th walem Leos 1,263 1,002 | 79.34 261 | 20.66 165 989 
6th cus 1,061 950 785 82.63 165 Li «ov 240 T76 


Total ., | 24,458 | 22.904 | 19,406 84.73 3,498 | 15.27 3.243 | 18,785 
| 


| | | 
1894 ro 1900 Quotas. 


Total Registrations in Training Areas. 


Military l ; ce i ] 
District. Quota, Quota, | Quota, | Quota, | ta, ta, tt 
| 1804.’ | 1895. 1896. | 1897. | ries 500, | So00" Total. 

lst so» | "2.920" "3.098 3,040 3,035 2,966 3,208 3,376 21 652 
2nd J.P] owas | 8,162 8,283 8,311 7,856 7,852 | 8,138 56,697 
3rd -. | 5,113] 5,407 | 5,787 | 5,699 | 5,699 | 6,182 | 6,851 | 40,738 
4th a | 2,683.1) — 2.910 2,950 2,652 | 2,175 | 2,467 2.606 18,393 
5th ae 1,387 1,450 1,330) 1,419] 1,215 1,344 1,274 9,419 
6th ae 946 | 910 997 892 840 878 1,124 6,587 

Total .. | 21,103 | 21,937 | 22,3887 | 22.008 | 20.761 21,931 | 23,369 153,486 
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UNIVERSAL TRAINING.—REGISTRATIONS, ETC.—continued. 
1894 ro 1900 QuoTas—continued. 


Exemptions Granted. 
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Military — : sae : Se eed 
istrict 
: Quota, Quota, Quota, Quota, Quota, | Quota, | Quota, »_ |, for 
1894. | 1895. | 1896. | 1897. | 1898. | 1899. ae Total. | Training. 
EY Pe \[\o = 2 Le eas ee, eel Rd ey ieee 
Lst 930 839 862 744 735 769 684 5,563 16,089 
2nd 1,836 2.034 2,047 1,921 Lily | 1,637 1,658 | 12,844 43,853 
3rd 1,464 1,477 1-521 1,485 1,290 1,260 sey | 9,824 | 30,914 
4th 780 745 821 865 466 606 552 | 4,835 | 133558 
5th 154 191 (Ny? 225 171 226) | 249 1,388 | 8,031 
6th 160 136 165 203 183 | 173 168 1,188 5,399 
heii y ie ily gp metagh Mo ac Ee AE Pel eis eee 
| | 
Total 5,324 5,422 5,588 5,443 4,556 | 4,671 4,638 | 35,642 | 117,844 
| | 


UNIVERSAL TRAINING.—REGISTRATIONS, MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS, AND 
EXEMPTIONS TO THE 31st DECEMBER, 1919 (1992 TO 1905 QUOTAS). 


SENIOR CADETS. 


Total 

Regis- 
Military trations 
District. in 

| Training 
Areas. 
| 

ist s 14,910 
Pastelage || eSIIe PAY 
SEG aes 32,324 
4th .. 10,782 | 
5th 6,799 | 
6th 4,232 
Total | 110,179 


Military D 


lst 
2nd 
3rd 
4th 
5th 
6t 


Total 


| 
Percentage Total 
Percentage yymp Medically Exemp- | Total Total 
Total Number Medically ypg¢ cma Examined) tions | Number | Number 
Medically Medically, Examined Tem a who are | Granted) Liable | Actually 
Examined. Fit. who |, ‘ly Unit Unfit and) sin | for in 
| are Fit, @™yY Vnut.| Tempor- | Training Training.| Training. 
arily Unfit.. Areas. | 
= =; — | a = —_ 
14,707 | 13,332 | 90.64 1,375 9.35 | 1,399 | 13,200 |. 13,200 
40,388 37,163 92 .02 3,220 7.98 | 3,449 | 36,576 | 36,576 
32,196 | 29,719 92.30 2,477 7.69 | 2,500 | 29,144 | 29,144 
10,723 | 9,823 91.60 900 8.39 | 980 | 9,782 9,782 
A a ol Oe 594 egkeo| 594 | 6,136 | 6,136 
4,139 | 3,771 91.11 368 8.89 406 | 3,742 | 3,742 
| 108,925 | 99,986 90.75 $,939 8.20 | 9,328 | 98,580 | 98,580 
UNIVERSAL TRAINING.—MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS TO THE 
3tst DECEMBER, 1919. 
Juntor CADeEts. 
| Percentage 
; a Medically 
Total - Percentage | Number ran 
cee Number ,humber “Medically | Unfit and Exes 
ae Medically nae y Examined | Temporarily | qngt and 
| Examined. Y who are Tit. | Unfit. | Temporarily 
| Unfit. 
6,481 6,296 97.14 185 | 2.86 
21,306 21,036 2 98.73 270 =| Tet 
16,156 15,879 98.29 277 1 a(itt 
5,828 SS STAL ENE 97.99 117 2.00 
4,237 4,164 98.28 | 73 172 
1,872 1,824 97.44 | 48 2.56 
Lane ba, NES ce EES 
55,880 | 54,910 98.26 | 970 1.74 
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§ 2. Naval Defence. 


1. Naval Defence under the States.—Information regarding naval defence systems 
prior to 1901 will be found in Official Year Book No. 12, p. 1011, but considerations of 
space preclude its insertion in the present volume. 


2. Development of Commonwealth System from 1901.—Australian defence, in 
both its branches (military and naval), passed to the Commonwealth in 1901. Prior to 
1905 a naval officer commanding administered the naval forces under the Minister. 
When the Council of Defence was established in that year, the Naval Board was 
constituted and took over the administration of the Commonwealth naval forces, thereby 
ensuring continuity of policy and administration. 


3. The Present System.—(i) Australian Naval Policy. An outline of the development 
of Australian naval policy will be found in Official Year Book No. 3, pp. 1060-1061, 
and in No. 12, p. 1012. 


(ii) The Building of the Australian Fleet. Skilled artisans were despatched from 
Australia to gain practical experience in naval shipbuilding, construction proceeding both 
in Britain and Australia. Sailors of all ratings were also trained for the Commonwealth 
service. ‘The first instalment of the Australian fleet unit consisted of two torpedo boat 
destroyers, of British construction, commissioned in September, 1910, and named Parra- 
matta and Yarra. A third destroyer, the Warrego, was shipped to Sydney in parts, 
and was re-erected at the Commonwealth dockyard, Cockatoo Island, Sydney, and 
commissioned on Ist June, 1912. A description of these and the other vessels of the 
fleet will be found in Official Year Book No. 6, pp. 1066-7. 


The battle cruiser Australia was commissioned in June, 1913, and arrived in 
Australian waters in the following September. Two light cruisers, the Melbourne and 
Sydney, arrived in Australian waters in 1913, and two submarines in 1914. A third 
cruiser, the Brisbane, and three more destroyers, the Swan, Huon and Torrens, were 
built at the Commonwealth Naval Dockyard, Sydney. Another cruiser, the Adelaide, 
is under construction at the Commonwealth Naval Dockyard. 


(iii) Modifications Adopted and Proposed. Certain modifications have been made in 
the original scheme. ‘These have been prepared in tabular form, and are as follows :— 


FLEET UNIT.—ORIGINAL ESTIMATED COST. 
(Imperial Defence Conference, 1909.) 


| Battle cruiser oe oe ..  £2,000,000 

3 Protected cruisers, £3/ 50, 000 geeks ae 1,050,000 
6 Destroyers (including 3 ordered before the Conteranues: 

£80,000 each . 3 a. ae 480,000 

3 Submarines, “ C”’ aligns £55, 000 each .. 56 ve 165,000 

Total ie Pe ie ..  £3,695,000 


AMENDED ESTIMATED COST. 


(Consequent on Alteration of Type of Vessels on Admiralty Recommendation.) 


1 Battle cruiser ras nA ..  £2,000,000 
3 Protected cruisers, £450, 000 “ltt Me r = 1,350,000 
6 Destroyers, £80,000 each P ore a 480,000 
2 Submarines, “ E” class, £105, 000 eee oe y 210,000 

Total “yf ae oa ..  £4,040,000 
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LATER ESTIMATED COST OF FLEET UNIT, TOGETHER WITH COST OF VESSELS 


NOT INCLUDED IN ORIGINAL FLEET UNIT. 


1 Battle cruiser £1,705,000 
~ *3 Protected cruisers 1,400,000 
*6 Destroyers 653,000 
2 Submarines 233,500 
Auxiliaries— 
1 Submarine depot ship .. £160,000 
1 Oil tank vessel a ae 120,000 
4 Oil fuel storage vessels (building in Australia) 75,766 
4 Hulks 25,000 
380,766 
Total £4,372,266 
The following additional amount has been approved for new 
construction outside the original fleet unit and for increase 
in cost over estimate 1,819,257 
Total £6,191,523 


* Extra cost of building certain of these vessels in Australia is responsible for increase. 


(iv) Expenditure on Fleet Construction for the Royal Australian Navy. The 
following is a statement of expenditure out of sums appropriated for construction of 
fleet :— 

EXPENDITURE ON FLEET CONSTRUCTION, 1909 TO 1920. 


Year. Appropriation. Expenditure. 
3 
1908-9 Act No. 19 of 1908 Wr sa ae ne 24,855 
1909-10 Act No, 19 of 1908 ae Pe a | 223,959 
1909-10 Division No. 114, New Works, ete. ae aes 60,000 
1910-11 Act No. 18 of 1910 af as ae ae 285,863 
1910-11 Division No. 12, New Works, etc. i = | 850,000 
1911-12 Act No. 18 of 1910 i Ae me .. | 1,108,494 
1912-13 Act No. 18 of 1910 Ae “f a eal 524.037 
1912-13 . | Division No. 10, New Works, etc. 3 eel) H 
1913-14 | Division No. 12, New Works, etc. 637,606 
1914-15 | Division No. 13, New Works, etc. 467,296 
1915-16 | Division No. 13, New Works, etc. 396,073 
1916-17 Division No. 17, New Works, etc. 374,249 
1917-18 Act No. 30 of 1917, New Works, etc. 355,397 
1918-19 War Loan Act No. 23 of 1917 533,694 
1919-20 War Loan Act No. 13 of 1918 350,000(a) 
| SL ae 
Total ’ | 6,191,523 
(a) Estimated. 
(v) Visit and Report by Sir Reginald Henderson. At the invitation of the 


Government, Admiral Sir Reginald Henderson visited Australia to advise upon naval 
matters generally. A summary of his report will be found in Official Year Book No. 6, 


pp. 1067-8. 

(vi) The Compact with the Imperial Government. The Australian Government is 
building its navy according to the terms of an official paper (cd. 5746-2) submitted to the 
Imperial Conference held in London in 1911, and on the plan formulated by Admiral 
Henderson (after an inspection of Australia’s capitals and other ports and coast line, in 
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1911). There is no formal contract or agreement between the British and the 
Commonwealth Governments. The last actual agreement was that of 1903, already 
described in Year Book No. 12 (see p. 1012). Before the expiration of the time for 
which this agreement was made the Commonwealth began the work of fleet construction. 
Up to the year 1911-12, £200,000 was annually paid. For 1912-13, £175,000 was 
set down in the estimates, and £166,600 paid. The Commonwealth Parliament 
amended the Naval Agreement Act 1903, by No. 10 of 1912 (Naval Agreement Act 
1912), providing that the Governor-General may, from time to time, arrange 
with the Imperial Government for the reduction of the Australian squadron, and 
for reduction in the naval subsidy. No amount under “ Naval Agreement Act” 
will be found in the estimates for 1913-14 and later years. Some departures are 
made from Admiral Henderson’s recommendations, but generally they have been 
adopted. The Commonwealth is now fulfilling the larger obligation of fleet-building, 
and is maintaining its own vessels. ‘The establishment of naval bases and sub-bases 
required for the fleet unit is also proceeding. 


As already stated, the present situation is not governed by a formal contract or 
agreement. The Commonwealth Government has, by regulations and orders, given effect 
to some, and intends giving effect to others, of the items submitted to the Conference. 


(vii) Naval College. A naval college has been established at Captain’s Point, Jervis 
Bay, consisting of numerous buildings necessary for the training of naval officers. The 
course is similar to that carried out in naval colleges in England. In December, 1919, 
there were 117 cadet midshipmen under training. There were also 17 officers, including 
naval instructors, and 68 members of the ship’s company in residence at the college. A 
boy whose thirteenth birthday falls in the year in which the entrance examination is 
held, is eligible to compete provided he is the son of natural-born or naturalised British 
subjects. Irom amongst those qualified the Selection Committee chooses the number 
required. The Commonwealth Government bears the whole expense of uniforms, 
victualling, travelling, as well as that of the educational course. 


(viii) Training Ships. H.M.A.S. Tingira, moored in Rose Bay, Sydney, was 
commissioned in April, 1912, to train boys for the personnel of the Royal Australian Navy. 
The age of entry is fourteen and a half to sixteen years. Only boys of very good 
character and physique are accepted, after a strict medical examination. The boys must 
engage to serve until they reach the age of 25. The training lasts about one year, and 
they are then drafted to a sea-going warship of the Australian fleet. Recruiting has 
been satisfactory, there being 214 boys under training on 3lst December, 1919. 


(ix) The Naval Station of the Commonwealth of Australia. The following are the 
limits of the Naval Station which, since Ist June, 1919, have been controlled by the 
Commonwealth Government, acting through the Naval Board :—North: From a point 
in 95 degrees East longitude and 13 degrees South latitude along that parallel to the 
Eastward to the meridian of 120 degrees East longitude; thence along that meridian to 
the Northward to 11 degrees South latitude ; thence to an Easterly direction to the Southern 
termination of the Eastern boundary of Dutch New Guinea in about 141 degrees East 
longitude ; thence along the meridian of the boundary to the Northward to the Equator ; 
thence along the equator to the Eastward to 170 degrees East longitude. East: From 
a point on the Equator on the meridian of 170 degrees East longitude along that meridian 
to the Southward to 32 degrees South latitude ; thence along that parallel to the Westward 
to the meridian of 160 degrees East longitude ; thence along that meridian to the South 
Pole. South: The South Pole. West: From the South Pole by the meridian of 
80 degrees East longitude to the Northward of 30 degrees South latitude ; thence along 
that parallel to the Eastward to the meridian of 95 degrees East longitude ; thence along 
that meridian to the Northward to 13 degrees South latitude. 


(x) Visit and Report of Lord Jellicoe. At the invitation of the Government, 
Admiral of the Fleet Lord Jellicoe visited Australia in May, 1919, to advise the 
Dominion Authorities whether, in the light of the experience of the war, the scheme 
of naval organization which had been adopted or may have been in contemplation, 
required consideration, either from the point of view of the efficiency of that 
organization for meeting local needs, or from that of securing the greatest possible 


Free 
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homogeneity and co-operation between all the Naval Forces of the Empire; and, 
should the Dominion Authorities desire to consider how far it is possible for the 
Dominions to take a more effective share in the Naval Defence of the Empire, to give 
acceptance from the Naval point of view in drawing up a scheme for consideration. 


The subjects, on which advice was requested, were :—The Naval strategical 
problem affecting Australian waters and the Pacific ; future composition of the Australian 
Navy ; Naval Bases and requirements in the Pacific and East Indian Waters ; general 
organization and administraion of the Naval Forces. 


4. Vessels and Personnel of the Australian Navy.—The following table shews the 
vessels of the Royal Australian Navy :— 


LIST OF SHIPS OF THE ROYAL AUSTRALIAN NAVY, MAY, 1920. 


Vessel. Description. | Displacement. Power 
—e = = | a 
| Tons. HP: 

Adelaide Light Cruiser 5,500 25,000 
Anzac Flotilla Leader 1,660 36,000 
Australia .. Battle Cruiser 19,200 44,000 
Brisbane Light Cruiser 5,400 25,000 
Cerberus .. | Turret Ship oy ae 3,480 1,660 
Countess of Hopetoun | First Class Torpedo Boat 75 ae 
Encounter .. : Light Cruiser de 5,880 12,500 
Franklin Yacht : 288 68 
Geranium .. Sloop ae 1,250 2,000 
Huon . | LB. Destroyer - - 700 10,600 
Mallow | Sloop .. 1,200 1,800 
Marguerite 5 Se 1,250 2,000 
Melbourne Light Cruiser 5,400 25,000 
Parramatta T.B. Destroyer .. 700 10,600 
Penguin Depot Ship | 1,130 oe 
Pioneer Light Cruiser ‘ fs 2,200 9,000 
Platypus Submarine Depot Ship .. 3,476 2,650 
Protector Gunboat .. Le ne 920 1,641 
Stalwart T.B. Destroyer .. 1,250 27,000 
Success PA ue 1,250 27,000 
Swan " | 700 10,600 
Swordsman F 35 | 1,250 27,000 
Sydney | Light Cruiser 5,400 25,000 
Tasmania .. | T.B. Destroyer .. | 1,250 27,000 
Tattoo 5 a | 1,250 27,000 
Tingira | Boys’ Training Ship 1,800 00 
Tea | TB. Destroyer .. 700 10,600 
Una | Sloop Re 1,438 1,350 
Warrego .. | 1.B. Destroyer ~~ 700 10,600 
Yarra as ee | y be 700 10,600 
FLeet AUXILIARIES— 

Biloela .. = | Fleet Collier | 5,700 2,300 

Kurumba | Fleet Oiler 3,970 : 

oe ” ae | 
SuBMARINES, “J”? CLass ( (900 Ts00 
(submerged) 
1, 2, 3,4, 5,7 6 : “ : 1,170 | 3,600 
U| (on surface) 


With the exception of the Adelaide, which is under construction, all the above 
vessels are in commission. 
* 0.664431 
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Practically the whole of this Fleet was assembled in Port Phillip on 28th May, 1920, 
and was reviewed there by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


Besides the Sea-going Forces, there is a R.A.N. Brigade, which is composed of 
Citizen Naval Trainees and men enlisted for Home Naval Service on shore (mostly 
returned soldiers). The personnel of the Sea-going Forces, which was originally largely 
composed of Imperial officers and men, is now mainly Australian in character and will 
become more so as training schools and establishments for the higher and more technical 
grades are established after the war. At present (July, 1920) the sea-going forces, except 
a few units which work under the direct orders of the Naval Board, are commanded by 
a Commodore commanding His Majesty's Australian Fleet. 


STRENGTH OF NAVAL FORCES (PERMANENT AND RESERVES), 3ist DECEMBER, 
1919. 


Description of Force. Numbers Borne. 


Officers. | Men. 
Royal Australian Navy (Seagoing) ee ee 431 | 4,162 


Cadet Midshipmen undergoing training at R.A.N. College 117 
Boys undergoing training on H.M.A.S. Tingira Le Vigewil 
Royal Australian Naval Reserve (Seagoing) 5s Es 41 oe 
Royal Australian Naval Brigade ; a z ~~ 166 5,566 


§ 3. Expenditure on Defence. 


1. Expenditure, 1914-15 to 1919-20.—The following table gives the expenditure on 
Defence from 1914-15 to 1918-19, and the estimate for 1919-20 :— 


EXPENDITURE ON DEFENCE, 14 5 i 1919-20. 


| | 
Branch or Department. | 1914-15. | 1915-16. 1916-17. | 1917-18. | 1918-19. 1919-20. 
Sigs oe £ £ £ 
Defence—Central PLR HH ONE (a)211,327 (a)367,967 (ost, 028 (a)134,537 151,473 276,731 
Naval Forces ++ | 1,383,030 1,447,068 1,449,062 | 1,463,945 | 1,546,890 1,536,924 
Military Forces Z ie 125,949 988,787 | 1,120,510 965,769 | 1,048,580 842,303 
Rent, Repairs, and Maintenance | 79.665 94,146 | 84/283 73,184 79.001 73,118 
Additions, New Works, Lands,etce. 258,081 390,774 163,832 46,679 30,437 60,744 
Military Stores a% - | 265,252 242,527 | 183,091 87,893 58,861 76,492 
Audit Office } 2,397 | 6,652 12,297 | 23,696 10,118 13,550 
Pensions and Retiring ‘Allowances 1,427 1,262 | 1,115 1,277 1,391 1,867 
Supervision of Public Works a | 
State Officers os 6,119 4,573 2,831 1,315 1.278 1,200 
Fleet Unit .. és -- | 568,204 | 396,072 | 374,249 355,397 (0) (b) 
Naval Works | 362,782 789,400 913,265 495 836 540,956 176,000 
Interest and Sinking Fund on | | | 
Transferred Properties -. | 177,741 | 128,439 129,570 | 129,548 | 186,699 129,350 
Miscellaneous Me 3,320 5,798 522 | 126,069 | 49,095 65,368 
Sites for Defence purposes 66,364 120; 558 129,809 (ec) (c) (c) 
Machinery, etc., Cockatoo Island, 
ete. | 42,782 | 66,840 (a) at (d) (d) (d) 
Proportion Public Works Staff 
Salaries 13,881 | 21,320 | 19,200 17,710 31,874 22,500 
Total (ordinary) -» | 4,568,321 | 5,072,183 | 4,830,664 | 3,922 855 | 3,686,653 | 3,276,147 
Buildings and Sites silt from | 
loan funds 115,700 126,599 519,500 
War Expenditure (e) . 15, 111, 335 41, 201, 946 61, 535, 891 |66.742,350 |83,457,567 | 77,233,625 


Total Expenditure on ‘Defence . ‘19, 679, 656 (46,274,129 66, 366,555 |70,665,.205 (87 270,819 1.029.272 


Figures are fa some cases liable to small adjustments by audit. 
(a) Includes establishments under the control of the Central Administration. (v) Provided from War 


Loan fund. (c) Provided from Loan Fund. (d) Included in naval works above. (e) Details of war 
expenditure will be found on page 1011. 
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2. Appropriation for Defence Purposes, 1901-2 to 1919-20.—In the following table 
the Defence expenditure for the whole Commonwealth period 1901-2 to 1919-20, is 
given :— 


ANNUAL DEFENCE EXPENDITURE. 


Naval. Military. 

| peers Arms, lWorks, Arms,| 

| yy j | ry 

Wmder quipment, | I | Equipment, | Tota 
Year. | Ordinary etc. (provided F | Boe etc. (provided Defence 

hyatestand under | Total | RTOLeSvand under Total Expendi 

'Appropria- Estimates for} Naval. lA ae ig- 2Stimates for’ Military. ture, 

We tinns New Works | | Mr opria-| New Works 

F and | | AOa8s and 
| Buildings). | Buildings). 
e xe £ £ | £ £ £ 

1901-2 178,819 | 5 | 178,819 777,620 2,640 780,260 959,079 
1902-3 149,701 ; 149,701 | 595,115 5,537 600,652 750,353 
1903-4 240,005 | 86 | 240,091 | 502,517 113,156 615,673 855,764 
1904-5 200,394 | 5,394 | 205,788 533,945 194,865 728,810 934,598 
1905-6 250,273 | 1,743 252,016 548,439 169,890 718,329 970,345 
1906-7 255,120 | 652 255,772 585,516 | 194,507 | 780,023 | 1,035,795 
1907-8 259,247 | 250,958 510,205 634,579 189,960 824,539 | 1,334,744 
1908-9 263,207 | 4,055 267,262 686,365 | 96,965 783,330 | 1,050,592 
1909-10 269,051 | 60,688 | 329,739 928,393 277,273 | 1,205,666 1,535,405 
1910-11 303,493 | 1,161,541 | 1,465.034 | 1,092,305 448,687 1,540,992 | 3,006,026 
1911-12 ae 461,546 | 1,172,920 1,634,466 | 1,667,103 | 780,279 2,447,382 4,081,848 
1912-13 -- | 806.881 | 853,735 1,660,616 | 1,805,806 879,883 2,685,689 | 4,346,305 
1913-14 1,006,424 | 980,677 1.987,101 | 1,944,297 | 820,902 2,765,199 | 4,752,300 
1914-15 5,991,776 | 936,081 6,970,639a|12,124,415 584,602 12,709,017 | 19,679,656 
1915-16 7,501,565 | 1,216,637 8,785,042b)36,765,044 724,043 | 37,489,087 | 46,274,129 
1916-17 7,907,556 | 1,359,919 | 9,267,475 |56,693,746 405,334 57,099,080 | 66,366,555 
1917-18 3,505,244 | 111.426 | 4,357,477 ¢/66,066.238 134,572 | 66,307,728e) 70 665,205 
1918-19 9,177,451 | 22.937 | 9,756,438d|77,321,699 89,293 | 77.514,331/| 87.270,819 
1919-20 8.759.127 | 14.100 | 8,958,9279|71,432,309 137,236 72,070,345h| 81,029,272 


(a) Includes £42 


,782 loan expenditure on works, 
(e) Includes £739,807 loan expenditure on works. 
(e) Includes £106,918 loan expenditure on works. 
(g) Includes £185,700 loan expenditure on works. 


(b) Includes £66,840 loan expenditure on works. 
(d) Includes £556.050 loan expenditure on works. 
(f) Includes £103,384 loan expenditure on works. 
(hk) Includes £500,800 loan expenditure on works. 


NotTE.—In the year 1900-1 the approximate Defence Expenditure made by the States was :— 


Ordinary Services iC 
Works, Arms, Equipment, etc. .. 


Total 


£800,000 
200,000 


£1,000,000 


3. Special War Expenditure._The special war expenditure for the years 1914-15 to 
1918-19 and the estimate for 1919-20 will be found on page 1011. 


4. Expenditure in Various Countries—The total expenditure on defence and the 
expenditure per inhabitant in various countries according to estimates made immediately 


prior to the late war, were as follows :— 


ESTIMATED PRE-WAR EXPENDITURE ON DEFENCE.—VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


Country. | Year. Army. | Navy Total Inhztitant, 
£ | £ £ 8. d. 
Great Britain 1913-14 | 28,220,000 | 46,309,000 | 74,529,000 | 32 3 
Germany 1913-14 | 73,833,000 | 24,012,000 | 97,845,000 30 2 
France. . » | 1913 | 38,286,000 18,452,000 | 56,738,000 | 28 7 
Italy ae | 1913-14 | 14,546,000 | 9,068,000 | 23,614,000 ey 4 
Austria-Hungary | 1913 16,500,000 | 3,100,000 | 19,600,000 7 8 
Switzerland | 1913 1,772,000 ite | 1,772,000 | Ome 
Russia | 1913 64,136,000 | 22,817,000 | 86,953,000 10 5 
Spain .. 1913 6,391,000 | 2,827,000 | 9,218,000 9 3 
Portugal .. | 1913-14 | 2,190,000 851,000 | 3,041,000 10 3 
Norway . | 1913-14 867,000 337,000 1,204,000 9 11 
Sweden 5 |) ales} 3,063,000 1,447,000 | 4,510,000 16 0 
Denmark . | 1913-14 1,081,000 544,000 | 1,625,000 TES, 
Holland | 1913 | 2,780,000 | 1,678,000 | 4,458,000 14 6 
Belgium 5 oy |) HON) | 3,260,000 oo 3,260,000 i 
United States .. | 1913-14 | 35,073,000 | 29,464,000 | 64,537,000 14 0 
Canada . | 1912-13 1,872,000 016 1,872,000 i 
Japan(a) . | 1913-14 7,815,000 | 4,224,000 | 12,039,000 HG 
Australia | 1913-14 | 3,291,000 | 2,456,000 | 5,747,000 | 23.7 — 


(a) Excluding extraordinary expenditure. 
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§ 4. Industrial Establishments and Remount Depot. 


{. Commonwealth Factories.—There are seven factories established under the 
authority of the Defence Act in connexion with the Defence Department. The 
Commonwealth Harness, Saddlery, and Leather Accoutrements Factory at Clifton Hill, 
Victoria, was opened in September, 1911. On 30th June, 1919, there were 104 persons 
employed, including 42 females. A large quantity of harness and saddlery, leather 
and canyas equipment has been turned out for the Defence and Postmaster-General’s 
Departments. The factory is now able to cope with practically the whole of the peace 
requirements of these departments in the way of leather and canvas equipment. At 
the Cordite Factory at Maribyrnong, Victoria, cordite is manufactured for the cartridges 
required for military purposes. On 30th June, 1919, the employees numbered 183. 
The Clothing Factory at South Melbourne, Victoria, commenced operations on 3rd 
January, 1912. Since Ist July, 1912, a satisfactory output has been maintained. The 
number of employees on 30th June, 1919, was 498, of whom 420 were females. The 
establishment is able to supply the whole of the uniform clothing required for the Defence 
Forces and the Postmaster-General’s Department. The Small Arms Factory at Lithgow, 
New South Wales, was opened on Ist June, 1912. The first instalment of Australian 
arms wes delivered in May, 1913. Employees numbered 1,080 on 30th June, 1919. The 
Commonwealth Woollen Cloth Factory was established at Geelong, Victoria, for the supply 
of uniform materials and woollen fabrics, and commenced operations in the latter part 
of 1915; 266 persons, including 133 females, were employed on the 30th June, 1919. 

The Acetate of Lime Factory at Bulimba, Brisbane, which manufactures acetate of 
lime (a raw material used in the production of acetone), commenced operations in 
September, 1918. On 30th June, 1919, there were 49 persons employed. This factory 
is run in conjunction with the Cordite Factory. 

A seventh Commonwealth Factory was established at the Military Hospital, Caulfield, 
Victoria, for the manufacture of artificial limbs for returned soldiers. This factory has 
since been transferred to South Melbourne, Victoria, and branch factories established 
at Sydney, New South Wales; Windsor, Brisbane, Queensland; Keswick, South Australia ; 
and Fremantle, Western Australia, The total number employed throughout Australia 
in these artificial limb factories was 67 on 30th June, 1919. 


2. Expenditure—The value up to 30th June, 1919, of land, buildings, machinery 
and plant, factory fittings and furniture in connexion with the factories now in 
operation was approximately as follows :— 


Small Arms Factory as ey: s> (moktlie 
. Jordite Factory ais = es 163,957 
Clothing Factory ae é " 24,839 
Harness Factory th sak saa 14,289 
Woollen Cloth Factory .. - A: 149,977 
Acetate of Lime Factory oe “ 105,353 


3. Remount Depot.—The Act of 1910 authorised the establishment and maintenance 
of horse depots, farms, and stations for the breeding of horses. Up to the present nearly 
2,000 remounts have been purchased. They are primarily to supply the requirements of 
the Field Artillery Batteries, but are also available for the use of other mounted units. 
Remount depots have been purchased or are leased in each of the military districts, and 
veterinary hospitals have also been established in the larger States. In Victoria and 
South Australia stables have been built. A remount section of the Army Service Corps 
has been formed for the purpose of breaking, training and looking after remounts 
generally. These sections were so organised as to be capable of rapid expansion in case 
of emergency, and when war was declared in 1914 little difficulty was experienced by 
the Remount Service in coping with the enormous task of obtaining and training horses 


for the mounted units of the A.I.F, and in providing for the shipment of horses to Egypt 
and India as required. 


§ 5. Australian Contingents. 


i General.—In previous issues of the Year Book an account was given of the 
composition, &e., of the Australian contingents despatched for service in the New Zealand 
and Sudan Campaigns, in South Africa, China, and the Great War of 1914-18 (see Official 


Year Book No. 12, pp. 1019 et seqg.). Owing to limits of space, however, this information 
has not been repeated in the present issue. 
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Up to the 3lst May, 1919, the troops despatched from Australia for service in the 
various theatres of the Great War numbered 329,883. 
(ii) Casualties in Australian Imperial Force.—The number of casualties announced 
by the Defence Department to 31st July, 1920, was as follows :— 
CASUALTIES IN AUSTRALIAN IMPERIAL FORCE TO 31st JULY, 1920. 


car All Ranks. 


Deaths from wounds or disease ae ane ae si al| *59 302 
Missing and prisoners of war cis ev. ms a oe *) 
Casualties from wounds or gas (gross total) .. $6 ae ES: 166,819 
Sick (gross total) .. os as &: - Ay a: 87,957 
Casualties not specified .. Sis Sic nee ae S| *218 

Total bis “s ae De Re 314,297 


The figures marked * represent actual net totals after all corrections consequent upon erroneous 
and later advice, etc., have been taken into account. The wounded and sick represent totals reported 
by ele and are in excess of the actual number of men affected, because many are admitted to hospital 
more than once. y 


(iii) The Expeditionary Force in the Pacific. The operations against the German 
colonial troops resulted, within two months, in the capture of the whole of the enemy’s 
possessions in the Pacific. ‘The German Pacific wireless chain was broken. Samoa 
was occupied by a force from New Zealand. The German Pacific Protectorate (Das 
Deutsches Stidsee Schutzgebiet) was terminated. It comprised German New Guinea, the 
Bismarck Archipelago, the two northernmost islands of the Solomon group (Bougainville 
and Buka), the choicest islands of the Samoan group (now occupied by New Zealand), 
the Marshall Islands (including Nauru), the Carolines, Pelews and Ladrones (except 
Guam, which belongs to America). Of these groups, the Bismarck Archipelago is the 
most important. It includes New Britain, New Ireland, New Hanover, and several 
small groups and islands, of which the Admiralty, Hermit, Ninigo, Witu and St. Matthias 
groups are the principal. All former German islands south of the Equator (except the 
Samoan group) are now occupied and administered by the Commonwealth. Those north 
of the Equator are under Japanese administration. 

(iv) The Australian Navy in the War. In Year Book No. 12, pp. 1025 e¢ seq., an 
account was given of the part played by the Australian Navy in the War, but owing to 
limitations of space it has not been possible to reproduce this matter in the present issue. 

(v) Special War Expenditure, 1914-20. According to a return supplied by the 
Defence Department the special expenditure for war purposes during each of the years 
1914 to 1920 was as set out hereunder :—(See also Table on p. 1008.) 


SPECIAL WAR EXPENDITURE, 1914 TO 1920. 


1918-19. | 1919-20.a 


Particulars. | 1914-15. | 1915-16. | 1916-17. | 1917-18. 


Special expenditure on Expedi- £ & £ £ & iS 


i d Australian forces— 
ce tiaval nae a Ne 4,288,253) 5,249,166 4,089,919) 3,893,627 7,255,847| 7,409,300 


Military O40 .. | 10,232,787| 32,474,340, 47,667,248 50,956,888 48,171,995) 24,500,000 
Interest on outstanding amounts 
due for maintenance of Aus- 
tralian troops at the front... 
Interest on loans from British 


3,430,000) 1,816,000 


Government for war purposes 36,489 843,893) 2,082,258) 2,477,288] 2,377,690} 2,377,656 
Ith r | 
oe ee pete ~— aie 999,976, 2,723,823) 4,573,355 7,709,184) 10,915,000 


Interest on Treasury Bills in aid 


of Revenue ae 78,656) 14,845 14,485 


Sinki s for al 
ate ba ae ¥ Ney 5.0 200,777; 1,167,127 761,191; 1,200,713) 1,350,410 
t ‘ ian Soldiers’ Re- 
a eee oe sot is 250,000 ent 200,000} 1,300,000) 2,500,000 
War Pensions oe on 437 139,460} 1,185,907} 2,831,886 4,996,287} 5,543,095 
War Census se m0 ie 57,444) ates hae Pe me 
[ili vic 9,42 385 : ies 
I srvice .. Ye ae 427 : 
Se en hes oe 153,973 318,285 674,565 994,520 272,596 185,000 
Miscellaneous ae Ao 319,305 643,170) 1,817,275] 3,422,720 6,719,678] 20,630,164 
Premiums on Life Assurance 
policies of Commonwealth 
ic servants who are mem- , 
fee? Expeditionary forces... 1,435 10,590 22,146) 29,268 23,359 7,000 


Total 15,111,335| 41,201,946 61,535,891 670,225,668} 83,457,567 |c77,233,625 


Figures are in some cases liable to small adjustments by audit. 
(a) Estimate. # (b) Includes a credit of £3,267,308. (c) Includes a credit of £16,938. 
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§ 6. War Gratuity. 


In accordance with the War Gratuity Acts 1920 (assented to 30th April, 1920, and 
29th May, 1920), a bonus, payable as an overseas war service gratuity, is authorized for 
sailors and soldiers who served in the Great War. The gratuity is in the nature of a free 
gift from the Commonwealth, in recognition of honorable services during the War, and is 
not claimable or recoverable as a matter of right. For members of the Naval Forces who 
served in a sea-going ship; members of the Naval and Military Expeditionary Force to 
New Guinea; members of the Australian Imperial Force who embarked from Australia 
on or before 10th November, 1918 (day preceding the Armistice) ; and Imperial reservists 
who served, the rate of gratuity is 1s. 6d. per day for the qualifying period. For members 
of the Naval Forces who did not serve in a sea-going ship; and members of the Military 
Forces who did not embark for overseas service the rate is ls. per day. The qualifying 
period of service is that between the outbreak of War (4th August, 1914) and the Armistice 
(11th November, 1918). The period for which payment is to be made to individuals 
commences—for sailors, from the date of taking up duty on a sea-going ship ; for soldiers 
who served overseas, from the date of embarkation (or the first of them, if more than 
one); the terminating date in all cases being the date of Declaration of Peace (28th June, 
1919). For sailors not having service in a sea-going ship, and for soldiers who did not 
embark, or who embarked after 10th November, 1918, payment will be made from date 
of taking up duty to date of discharge or Declaration of Peace. Deductions may be 


made for misconduct on service, and serious crime, military or civil, involves 
disqualification. 


The gratuity is ordinarily payable in Treasury bonds, maturing not later than 31st 
May, 1924, and bearing interest at 5} per cent. In necessitous cases, payment will be 
made in cash, if so desired by the person entitled. The first gratuities were made available 
about the beginning of June, 1920. By the 30th June, 1920, the sum of £671,448 was 
paid in cash, and bonds to the value of £3,939,935 were issued. Up to 9th October, 
1920, £16,217,311 in bonds, and £3,712,782 in cash, had been paid. Upwards of 360,000 
payments will be made, the total amount being estimated at £30,000,000. 


§ 7. Special Defence Legislation. 


1. War Precautions Acts.—On the outbreak of war in Europe, the Federal Parliament 
passed an Act to enable the Governor-General to make regulations and orders for the 
safety of the Commonwealth during the state of war. The provisions of this Act, which 
was assented to on 29th October, 1914, will be found in Official Year Book No. 8, page 


1092. Particulars of the Enemy Contracts Annulment Act will be found in the same 
issue of the Year Book, page 1095. 


The War Precautions Act 1918 provides that the War Precautions Act 1914-16 
shall remain in force only until 3lst July, 1919, or for a period of three months after 
the issue of a proclamation that the state of war has ceased, whichever period is the 
longer. All regulations made under the Act will lapse with it. 


Under the powers conferred by the above Acts, the War Precautions Regulations 
were made. They provided for the appointment of competent naval or military 
authorities to exercise certain powers under the regulations, and other matters. The 


principal provisions of the regulations are given in Official Year Book No. 11, pp. 
1035-1043. 


§ 8. Persons of Enemy Birthplace. 


The following table shews the estimated number of males of enemy birthplace 
(natives of Germany, Austria-Hungary, Turkey, and Bulgaria, whether naturalised or 
otherwise, but exclusive of persons of British parentage), in each State at the 3lst July, 
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1915, and the estimated number naturalised. While the States and military districts 
are not quite conterminous, they approximate sufficiently to admit of the comparison :— 


MALES OF ENEMY BIRTHPLACE IN THE COMMONWEALTH AT 31st JULY, 1915. 


| 

ne ; Male Number 
State and Military District. a Number 

| Subjects. | Naturalised.* Naturatised.* 
Queensland Ist Military District na 8,080 6,640 1,440 
New South Wales 2nd _,, Me M3 6,460 | 4,330 2,130 
Victoria - : STC a aie 3450208 | 3,300 1,620 
South Australia 4th  ,, “s “ 3,270 | 2,630 640 
Western Australia 5th _,, 55 $o4 fel OO lho F, 280. dn" 2,016 
Tasmania 6th ,, ~ =. | 380 | 320 60 
Total .. ie .. .. | 26,300 | - 18,500 7,800 


* These figures are based on Census returns, and can only be considered as a rough approximation. 


The number of females of enemy birthplace in the Commonwealth at 31st July, 
1915, is estimated at about 12,000. 


§ 9. Repatriation. 

1. General.tIn common with others of the late warring countries of the world, 
Australia has had to face the problem of the returned soldier—to find employment for 
the fit, to re-establish the disabled, to provide for the dependents of those who have 
died or of those who are no longer able to support themselves, and to supply medical 
and surgical treatment for disabilities due to or aggravated by war services. 

During the early stages of the war this work was carried out mainly by voluntary 
effort, assisted by Government funds, and supplemented by private contributions. 
Disconnected and divergent schemes were extemporised to meet the pressing needs of 
soldiers and their families, with the result that there was overlapping in some directions 
and insufficiency in others. The Commonwealth Parliament therefore decided that 
Repatriation should become a national undertaking, and that a comprehensive scheme 
should be designed to meet the various claims in connection therewith. On 8th April, 
1918, the Department of Repatriation, charged with this responsibility, was established, 
the first Minister being Senator the Hon. E. D. Millen. 


2. Organisation of the Department.—The organisation of the Department provides for 
a Central Administrative Commission of three paid members, termed the Repatriation 
Commission, one of whom is chairman, and each of whom is a returned soldier. Its 
duties are to prescribe by regulation the nature and extent of the assistance that may 
be granted, and to hear appeals from decisions of the State Boards. Under the Amending 
Act of 19th May, 1920, the Repatriation Commission also takes over the administration 
of war pensions. Repatriation headquarters are in Melbourne. District branches have 
been established in the capital city of each State, and associated with these branches are 
State Boards, comprising three paid members, one of whom is chairman, and providing 
for the representation of returned soldiers. The permanent official at the head of each 
State organization is termed Deputy Commissioner. A network of local committees 
is connected with the district branches. The local committees are voluntary 
organisations possessing dual functions. They act as sub-agents under the control 
and direction of the Department so far as the disbursement of assistance specifically 
provided by the Department is concerned, and they are vested with discretionary 
powers in regard to the disbursement of supplementary assistance, organised and 
raised locally. Local Committees work within clearly defined territorial boundaries. 
Under this scheme every square mile of the whole continent of Australia is brought 


directly under the operation of the departmental policy. 


3. Policy of the Department.—The policy of the Department is based upon four 
main principles :—(a) To secure the re-establishment of returned soldiers in the 
industrial life of the community to the fullest extent that circumstances permit ; 
(b) to sustain these soldiers until an opportunity for such re-establishment is 
assured ; (c) to provide for the care of the dependents of soldiers who have died on 
active service, as well as the dependents of soldiers who, on account of injuries 
sustained, are unable to provide for those formerly dependent upon them; and (d) to 
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provide medical treatment after discharge for returned nurses, sailors and soldiers who 
are suffering from disabilities caused or aggravated by war service. 


To give effect to these principles the Department undertakes :— ; 

(1) To provide suitable employment for those who are able to follow their previous 
occupation or one similar to it, and to pay sustenance until such opportunities 
are presented ; } 

(2) To restore to the fullest degree of efficiency possible, by means of vocational 
training, those who on account of war service are unable to follow their 
pre-war occupations, and during the period of such training to assure 
trainees adequate sustenance ; 

(3) To maintain by pensions or in hostels totally and permanently incapacitated 
soldiers and their dependents, and soldiers’ widows with children. 

(4) To supply gratis all necessary treatment, surgical aids, and medicaments ; all 
hospital fees, and transport expenses thereto and therefrom, with allowances 
for certain classes for the period of treatment (where hospital treatment 
is not feasible the same may be given in the home or in such place as 
may be approved). 


4. Activities of the Department.—(a) Assistance and Employment. The activities 
of the Department are classified under five sections—employment, vocational training, 
land settlement, housing, and assistance. Under assistance, a wide variety of benefits, 
including the provision of surgical aids, medical treatment, establishment in small 
businesses, furniture loans and grants, relief from onerous mortgages, educational grants 
and equipment with tools of trade, are provided. In co-operation with the State 
Governments a land settlement scheme, whereby the Federal Government lends the 
States the necessary money to acquire the estimated number of holdings required, and 
to construct railways or other works necessary to their successful occupation, has been 
devised. Under this scheme the Commonwealth Government will also make available 
working capital up to £625 per settler. This will afford every soldier possessing the 
natural aptitude and fitness an opportunity of ultimately owning his own farm. With the 
exception of South Australia all the States have agreed to extend the benefits of the 
Land Settlement Scheme to munition and war workers to whom the Commonwealth 
advance of £625 will be available. 

Under the provisions of the housing scheme a nurse, a returned soldier, a munition 
or war worker, a soldier’s widow, or his dependents are entitled to a maximum advance 
of £800 for the purpose of acquiring a dwelling. According to the material of the house, 
the period of repayment will vary. Principal and interest are repayable as rent at the 
rate of 5 per cent. per annum. 

(b) After-war Treatment of War Service Disabilities. For disabilities solely due 
to or aggravated by war service, discharged nurses, sailors and soldiers are 
entitled to free medical treatment, surgical aids, dressings, and necessary medicines. 
The expenses of unavoidable travel for any medical or surgical purposes are 
undertaken by the Department, which likewise defrays any necessary expenses in a 
hospital or other approved place. While undergoing such treatment and upon the 
certificate of a Departmental Medical Officer, a married soldier receives sustenance at the 
fixed rate of £2 17s. per week (inclusive of pension), with 3s. 6d. per week added for each 
child. In a like situation a soldier without dependents receives sustenance at the rate of 
£2 2s. per week. By arrangement with the Pharmaceutical Society, upon the production 
of the medical officer’s prescription to any pharmacist in the Commonwealth, such 
medicines, lotions or dressings as may be required will be immediately supplied free to 
the soldier. The following classes of after-discharge medical treatment are provided for— 

(1) Treatment in hospitals in metropolitan areas for cases of a class which cannot 
be effectively dealt with in a country hospital, or cases where continuity 
of treatment is desirable. 

(2) Treatment as out-patients in metropolitan areas and country centres. 


(3) Treatment in country hospitals in cases which do not present any compli-— 


cations, or in cases of emergency. ; 
(4) Treatment in homes in cases of emergency within country districts. 
(5) Treatment in convalescent homes and hostels. 


(6) Treatment of incurables, mentals, tuberculars, inebriates, alcoholics, and 
chronic epileptics in special institutions. 


5. Sustenance Rates and Pensions.—The sustenance rate that may be granted 
to applicants awaiting fulfilment by the Department of certain specified obligations 


aa 
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is:—(a) To a soldier without dependents a weekly income inclusive of pension of 
£2 2s.; (6) To a soldier with a wife a weekly income inclusive of their combined 
pensions of £2 17s. An additional allowance of 3s. 6d. per week is made for each 
child up to four, the maximum sum payable being £3 9s. per week. 

Those who are eligible for this benefit are applicants awaiting employment; 
approved applicants waiting to take up land ; blind soldiers undergoing training ; students 
receiving training in commercial or professional occupations; trainees in technical 
schools; convalescents; and soldiers receiving medical treatment. 4 

The general Pensions rates payable to Widow or Widowed Mother on Death of 
a Member of the Forces, or to a Member, or to the Wife of a Member, upon his total 
incapacity, are as follows :— 


Rate of Pay of | ee | cohtla isht Fortnightly 
the Member pee) Se ila en to | Sao she to | Pens Bevain to Na NN ee 
ve Soke igs Widowed Mother on | Widow on Death | Member upon Total ito ie Totally 
Incapacity. | Death of Member. | of Member. | Incapacity. Incapacitated. 
Semis E18. 0 ae) a wel, | Sn, 25 SE he 
6 0 re AU (0) 2 ele) 4 4 0 116 0 
of C0} Dern A) | Dade i0) 4 4 0 116 0 
9 0 2 eDig 2 9 O 4 4 0 ik 
10 O ya Wl | 2 Ae, 4 4 0 L 16) 0 
10 6 | 213 9 213° 9 44 0 L167 0 
LG | 2 16. 0 Zetb 0 4 4 0 160 
2 0 | jaa WF fea 3) 21 3 44 0 116 0 
13 0 219 6 | 219 6 A al @ 116 0 
L736 DLO 3 LOO 4 4 0 2 0 0 
22 6 Seal Tae s7, 16 | AD 5) 0 D 2D B 
30 0 4° 9 © | 49 0 415 0 PAM Th FAG) 
3g7/ Ns | ele x3) ae ROY ot) | sy Oy (0) 2h (63 
45 0 | 5 12°93 De li eo yal lism (0) PA he to} 
‘3a t0) 6 0° 0 | 6 0 0 6 0 O oO mo 


In cases of (a) Widows with dependent children, and (b) Widows without children 
whose circumstances are such as in the opinion of the Commission justify an increase of 
the rates specified in this Schedule, and whose rate of pension, as specified in column three 
of this Schedule, is less than £4 4s. per fortnight, the Commission may, for such period 
as it thinks fit, increase the rate of pension to an amount not exceeding £4 4s. per 
fortnight. ' 

A Special Rate of Pension amounting to £8 per fortnight, may be granted to members 
of the Forces who have been blinded as the result of War Service, and to members 
who are totally and permanently incapacitated (1.e., incapacitated for life to such an 
extent as to be precluded from earning other than a negligible percentage of a living 
wage). ay ; 

The Commission may grant a pension not exceeding the Special Rate of Pension 
to any member of the Forces who is suffering from tuberculosis, and who has been for at 
least six months an inmate of an establishment for persons so suffering, and has been 
discharged from that establishment. oda 

The Special Rate of Pension shall not be payable to any pensioners who are maintained 
in an establishment at the public expense. ii 

In the case of a member who has been granted the Special Rate of Pension, the wife 
of such member shall not be entitled to receive a pension exceeding the rate specified 


above. 

6. Summary of Work of Department from 8th April, 1918, to 30th June, 1920.—The 
following is a summary of the work of the Department from its inception to the latest 
available date :—(a) Employment.—Number — of applications, 185,727 ; _number of 
positions filled, 106,139. (6) Vocational Training.—Vocational training is designed 
for—(i) Soldiers incapacitated from following their usual occupations. (ji) Apprentices 
whose indentures were interrupted by war service. (ii) Widows without children. (In 
cases where a widow with children satisfies the State Board that adequate arrange- 
ments can be made for the care of hor children during training hours, applications for 
vocational training may be approved.) (iv) Students whose studies were interrupted by 
war services. (v) Members of the A.LF. who enlisted under the age of twenty years. 
Classes representing 95 trades and callings have been established, with results as 
follows :_—Number of men completed training, 6,070 ; number in training, pee 
(c) Assistance other than Vocational Training and Employment.—-Applications received, 
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266,701 ; applications approved, 227,884. (d) War Service Homes.—The operations of 
the War Service Homes Commission to 3lst May, 1920, were as follows :—Altogether 
581 homes have been completed under the Commission, while 2,198 are at present 
under construction. Of this number 1,313 are being constructed under contract, 
while 885 are being erected by day labour. There have been 481 additional 
contracts let for houses upon which constructional work has not yet been commenced, 
while tenders have been called for a further 819 houses, but these tenders have not 
yet been finally dealt with. The number of houses which the Commissioner has 
assisted to complete is 41, and a total of 5,150 existing houses has been purchased 
by the Commissioner on behalf of returned soldiers or dependents eligible under the 
Act, involving a total cost of £2,894,629. Mortgages lifted number 1,288, involving 
£609,794. The total applications approved by the Commissioner to 3lst May, 1920, 
numbered 10,554, the amount involved being £6,186,195. The Commissioner has 
purchased approximately 2,168 acres upon which to erect homes for soldiers under 
the provisions of the War Service Homes Act. 

7. Assistance Granted.—The table hereunder shews the sums granted by way of 


assistance during the period from the inauguration of the Department (8th April, 1918) 
to 3lst May, 1920 :— 


DEPARTMENT OF REPATRIATION.—ASSISTANCE GRANTED FROM 
8th APRIL, 1918, TO 31st MAY, 1920. 


Particulars. General. Loan. Gift. | ‘Total. 
Expenses in providing employment (in- £ £ £ zi 
cluding tools of trade and transportation | 
expenses) 24,008 9,842 | 2,020,271 | 2,054,121 


Vocational Training (including sustenance, 
fares, fees for instruction, books and 


equipment and training classes) .. | 203,442 15,402 | 1,227,046 | 1,445,890 
Furniture a iis oi he 527,584 | 62,850 590,434 
Small businesses se iv a SE 163,736 1,459 165,195 
Plant ae Ma y 4 41 140,355 750 141,146 
Live stock .. aoe Fad a J 15,696 | 70 15,766 
Settlers’ sustenance and other expenses .. | 4,382 23 125,123 129,528 
Homes for blinded soldiers 4 bald 2,525 ed 1,082 3,607 
Passages beyond the Commonwealth a 14,133 25 54,235 68,393. 
Living allowances (including allowances for 

homes) . 9 


‘ “ 3 2,616 34,712 249,660 286,988 
Educational grants for children . . uP ae 5 47 544 
Medical treatment (including surgical aids 


and maintenance of soldiers at institu- 


tions not conducted by this Department) 13,215 xe i 380,212 350,427 
Funeral expenses e cnet i 64 | 12,037 12,101 
Miscellaneous a i .. | 50,787 7,628 | 24,611 | 83,026 


Expenses of allotment . 15,716 453 | 17 | 16,186 


Maintenance of medical institutions ' 42,052 42,052 
Grants to local government bodies to pro- . 
vide employment for returned soldiers... 411,360 | me om | 411,360 
| | | 
| 


Grants to local committees for admini- | 
strative and other expenditure ‘s 29,373 | ae = 29,373. 
Payments to trainees incidental to advanced 
training in building trades and other ex- 
penses ‘ae a an eet 2,983 | 7 | ate 2,983. 


Totals .. Ae .» | 814,633 ; 915,585 | 4,118,902 5,849,120. 


8. Settlement of Soldiers on the Land.—In 1917 at the Premiers’ Conference in 
Melbourne it was agreed that the States should undertake the work of settling 
soldiers on the land but that the Commonwealth should finance them for this pur- 
pose. 

The classes of persons entitled to assistance as land settlers are :— 

(1) Members of the Australian Expeditionary and Naval Forces ; 

(2) Members of the Naval and Military Forces of any part of the King’s Dominions 
other than the Commonwealth if they resided in Australia prior to 
enlistment ; 

(3) Munition workers and war workers who left Australia under engagement with 
the Imperial Government to undertake war work. 
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The original arrangement provided that the Commonwealth should take the 
responsibility of finding up to £500 per settler as working capital, for improvements, 
implements, seed, &¢., an amount which was subsequently increased to £625 per settler. 

At the Premiers’ Conference held in January, 1919, definite proposals were put 
forward by the States at the request of the Commonwealth Government and the latter 
agreed to finance the States to the extent shewn in the following table :— 


PROVISION FOR SOLDIER SETTLEMENT, 1919. 


| 

| Ad- ' 

| No. of Advances | vances Land Public Special 

State. | Settlers. | to Settlers. | to Men eee Works. Pro- Total. 

Settled. on. vision. 

leNo: £ £ sg £ £ Ln 
New South Wales | 8,405 | 5,253,125 Lis 1,208,408 | 2,313,310 ae 8,774,843 
Victoria 5,395 3,371,875 | 350,000 | 6,592,500 oe 10,314,375 
Queensland .. an 2,826 1,766,250 ES 200,000 396,481 2,362,731 
South Australia = 1,729 | 875,000 | 205,625 625,000 | 1,190,000 aa 2,895,625 
Western Australia 2,000 1,250,000 | 125,625 500,000 750,000 | 1,000,000 3,625,625 
Tasmania 500 312,500 | 128,000 360,000 a “a 800,500 

Total 20,855 | 12,828,750 | 809,250 | 9,485,908 | 4,649,791 | 1,000,000 | 28,773,699 


As the number of applicants exceeded the estimates, the States sought further 
assistance from the Commonwealth. The basis of the agreement arrived at (Premiers’ 
Conference, July, 1920) was that the Commonwealth Government should advance the 
States a flat rate of £1,000 per settler—£625 per settler (on the average) as working capital 
and £375 per settler (on the average) for resumptions and works incidental to land 
settlement, approved by the Commonwealth. 

The numbers provided for to the 30th April, 1920, are as follow :— 


SOLDIER SETTLEMENT, 30th APRIL, 1920. 


State | Quota ; No. Settled to Holdings 
Bs ae Agreed on. 30th April, 1920. Available. 
4 No. No. No. 
New South Wales 8,405 4,210 wt 
Victoria .. 5,395 4,253 2,097 
Queensland 2,826 1,816 1,807 
South Australia 1,729 1,074 450 
Western Australia 2,000 2,600 a 
Tasmania 500 1,556 50 
a oe ce Os 
Total | 20,855 15,509 4,404 


The amounts reimbursed to the State Governments by the Commonwealth to the 
30th June, 1920, are as follows :— 


New South Wales £1,996,731 
Victoria 5,750,371 
Queensland 728,084 
South Australia 614,058 
Western Australia 1,166,097 
Tasmania 980,375 


Total £11,235,716 


Prior to the occupancy of the land, the Repatriation Department may pay 
sustenance for a limited period and subject to certain conditions, and during the first two 
years of occupancy, sustenance may be paid for six months while awaiting actual 
production, “i 

The fares of a man and his family to his place of settlement are paid by the 
Repatriation Department and a limited amount allowed towards the cost of removal of 
his household effects. 

Where men are given rural training the cost of maintenance is shared between the 
State Lands Department and the Repatriation Department acting on behalf of the 
Commonwealth. 


9. Conspectus of State Laws affecting Settlement of Returned Soldiers on the Land.— 
The following table gives particulars of the laws of the various States relating to 
returned soldiers’ land settlement :— 
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Particulars. 
ee 


(i) Names of Acts .. 


SS ee 

(ii) Acts under which | 
land is made available 
for Discharged Soldiers 
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CONSPECTUS OF ACTS IN F 


New South Wales. 


ORCE RELATING TO 


THE 


Victoria. 


Queensland. 


Returned Soldiers’ Settle- 
ment Acts 1916, 1917. Volun- 
tary Workers’ (Soldiers’ Hold- 
ings) Act 1917 


Discharged Soldiers’ Settle- 
ment Act 1917, 1918 


The Discharged Soldiers’ 


Settlement Act of 1917 . 


Closer Settlement Acts 1904 
to 1916. Murrumbidgee Irri 
gation Act 1910. Crown Lands 
Consolidation Act 1913 


(iii) Minister adminis- 
tering Act 


Minister for Lands 


Closer Settlement Act 1915. 
Land Act 1915 


Land Acts 1910 to 1916 


President of the Board of | 


Land and Works 


(iv) Boards adminis- 
tering Act 


Local Land Boards. Water 
Conservation and Irrigation 
Commission. Classification 
Committees of not over three 
members 


I.ands Purchase and Man- 
agement Board under the 
Closer Settlement Act 1915. 
Advisory Committees con- 
sisting of Municipal Councils. 
Qualification Committee 


(v) Definition of Dis- | 
charged or Returned | 
Soldier | 


(a) Resident in Common- 
wealth, who enlisted in naval 
or military forces of Common- 
wealth for service abroad or 
in United Kingdom and has 
served outside the Common- 
wealth 

(b) Resident in Common- 
wealth who enlisted as above 
but was unable to serve 
abroad through circumstances 
not within his own control 

(c) Who has received his 
discharge and is resident in 


| Commonwealth. Ministermay | 


(vi) Discharged or Re- | 
turned Soldiers excluded | 
from Benefits of Act 


(vii) Are Dependents 
of Deceased Soldier en- 
titled to Benefit of Act ? 


(viii) Definition 
Dependent 


of 


(ix) Settlement on 
Crown Lands—Ordin- 
ary Provisions 


extend definition to other resi- 
dents who are discharged and 


are resident in the Common- © 


wealth 


Any person whose discharge 
was due 
incapacity resulting from his 
own default 


Only under the Voluntary 


Workers’ (Soldiers’ Holdings) 
Act, when dependents were 
wholly or in part dependent 


soldier 


Wife, husband, father, 
mother, grandfather, grand- 
mother, step-father, step- 
mother, son, daughter, grand- 
son, granddaughter, step-son, 
step-daughter, brother, sister, 
half-brother, half-sister, illegi- 
timate child or grandchild, 
parent or grandparent of 
illegitimate child 


Minister may set apart 


Crown land under Closer 
Settlement or Murrumbidgee 
Irrigation Acts, to be disposed 
of under Crown Lands Act or 
Closer Settlement Act to dis- 
charged soldiers exclusively. 
Discharged soldiers may ob- 
tain certificate of preferential 
right, obviating reference to 
local land board 


to misconduct or 


(a) Resident in Common- 


wealth who was appointed an | 


officer or enlisted in His 
Majesty’s or in Common- 
wealth naval or military forces 
for service abroad and served 
abroad, who was discharged 


Secretary for Public Lands 


Any person who has been a 


member of the A.I.]’. or of any 
naval or military forces of the 


| Commonwealth, or has joined 


and returned to or resides in | 


Victoria 
(b) Any such person who 


enlisted and was unable | 
through circumstances not 
within his own control to 


serve as aforesaid 
(c) Non-resident member of 


His Majesty’s naval or mili- | 


tary forces who has come to 
Victoria 


Any person whose discharge 


was due to misconduct or 


incapacity resulting from his | 


| own default 


| beginning 12 months 
on earnings or pension of | 


Yes, if wholly or in part 


dependent upon earnings of 
deceased person during period 
efore 
enlistment and terminating 
on discharge or death in con- 
nexion with war 


| Widow, mother, child, ex- 


nuptial child, orphan brother, 
orphan sister 


Governor in Council may 


set apart any area of Crown 
land for disposal under Land 
or Closer Settlement Acts to 
discharged soldiers only 


discharge. 


the naval or military forces of 
the United Kingdom and who 
has received an honourable 
Governor may ex- 
tend definition to include any 
member of His Majesty's mili- 
tary or naval forces or of the 
military or naval forces of any 
allied power, who received his 
discharge before arrival in 
Queensland 


Any person whose discharge 


was due to misconduct or 
incapacity resulting from his 
own default 


Yes, in event of death before 


or within twelve months after 
discharge, if wholly or in part 
dependent upon earnings of 
soldier during 12 months prior 
to enlistment 


Widow, mother, sister, child, 
ex-nuptial child 


Minister may set apart 
Crown land to be open for 
selection as Perpetual Lease 


Selections by discharged 
soldiers, also as Perpetual 
Town Leases or Perpetua 


Suburban Leases 
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South Australia. 


Western Australia. 


Tasmania. 


Discharged Soldiers’ Settle- 
ment Acts 1917, 1918, 1919 


Land Act Amendment Act 
917 


The Returned Soldiers’ Settlement 
Acts 1916, 1917, 1918, 1919 


Crown Lands Act 1915. Irri- | 
gation and Reclaimed Lands Act 
1914 


Land Acts 1898 to 1917 .. 


The Crown Lands Act 1911. The 


| Closer Settlement Act 1913 


Minister of Repatriation 


Minister for Lands 


Minister for Lands and Works 


No Board appointed. (Land | 
Board under Crown Lands Act 
must approve of land to be set 
apart or acquired) 


Special Land Qualification 
Board may be appointed 


Closer Settlements Board, consisting 
of not less than 4 nor more than 9 
members, one-third of the members at 
Jeast to be returned soldiers 


Any person who (a) has been a 
member of the British Army or 
Navy or of the A.I.F. or of any 
naval or military force raised in 
any part of the British Empire for 
service in the war, and (b) has 
served in connexion with the war, 
and (c) has received his discharge | 


Any person who has been on 
active service with His 
Majesty’s naval or military 
forces 


Any person (I.) who (a) has been a 
member of the A.I.F. or of any other 
naval or military force raised in the 


, Commonwealth for service in the war, 


| or, though a resident of the Common- 
| wealth, has joined the naval or mili- 


tary forces of the United Kingdom, 
(b) has served abroad, (c) has returned 
to Tasmania ; (II.) who enlisted and 
was unable to serve abroad owing to 
circumstances not within his own con- 


| trol; (III.) who has been a member of 


the naval or military force of the 
United Kingdom, and has been dis- 
charged and has come to Tasmania to 


| farm or settle upon the land pursuant 


to arrangement with the Imperial 
Government 


Any person (a) whose discharge | 
was due to incapacity resulting | 
from his own default or miscon- 
duct, or (b) the terms of whose en- 
listment did not render him liable 
to serve abroad, or (c) any pro- 
hibited immigrant | 


Any person whose discharge was 
due to misconduct or incapacity 
resulting from his own default 


Yes, if soldier has died or here- 
after dies from wounds inflicted, 
accident occurring or disease con- 
tracted while on service, and 
leaves children wholly or in part 
dependent upon his earnings at 
time of death 


Yes 


Yes. One dependent, or two or more 
dependents jointly of any deceased 
sailor or soldier who was resident in 
the State, may be granted all or any 
of the benefits or assistance to which 
the deceased would have been en- 
titled. Total amount of benefit not 
to exceed £100 


Widow of soldier, leaving any 
children 


Governor may set apart areas 
of Crown land for allotment to 
discharged soldiers. No land to 
be set apart, except on recommen- 
dation of Land Board, concurred 
in by the Inspector of Lands in 
the Department of Agriculture 
and at least two other members of 
the Land Board 


children, ex- 


Widow, mother, 
father, brother, 


nuptial children, 
sister 


Governor may declare any 
Crown land to be open to 
selection by discharged sol- 
diers 


Governor may set apart areas of 
Crown land or settlement land to be 
disposed of under Crown Lands and 
Closer Settlement Acts to discharged 
soldiers exclusively 
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(x) Settlement on 
Crown or other Lands— 
Special Provisions for 
Discharged Soldiers 


ey Acquisition of 
Pp 


vate Lands 


(xii) Amount which 
may be borrowed by 
Parliament 

(xiii) Preparation of 
Land 


(xiv) Training Farms, 
ete, 


(xv) Advances to 
Discharged Soldiers on 
the land. Purposes for 
which money is ad- 
vanced 


(xvi) Security for Ad- 
vances 


(xvii) Rate of In- 
terest on Advances 
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New South Wales. 


Governor may set apart 
areus of Crown land to be sub- 
divided into blocks and dis- 
posed of by sale or lease to 
discharged soldiers at such 
prices, ete., as Minister may 
determine. Qualification certi- 
ficate to be obtained from 
Classification Committee. 


Crown Lands, Closer Settle- | 


ment and Irrigation Acts not 
to apply to lands thus dis- 
posed of. Holder of lease may 
apply to purchase by 15 
annual instalments with 22% 


interest, conditional on resi- | 


dence for 5 years 


Minister may acquire any 
land by agreement ; and land 
exceeding £20,000 in value 
or, if within 15 miles of a 
proposed railway, £10,000 in 
value, compulsorily 


Victoria. 


Governor may set apart 
Crown land to be subdivided 
into blocks and disposed of 


upon such terms as Governor | 


thinks fit. Qualification certi- 
ficate to be obtained from 
Qualification Committee. Con- 
dition as to residence not 
enforced in case of discharged 
soldier 


Board may, undér the 
Closer Settlement Act, acquire 
either by agreement or com- | 
pulsorily blocks of private land 
to such extent as is actually 
required. Land cannot be 
acquired compulsorily from 
an owner on active service 
abroad 


£2,250,000 during 3 years 
from commencement of Act 


Minister or Water Conser- | 


vation and Trrigation Com- 


mission may effect improve- | 
ments on or prepare blocks of | 


land prior to being disposed 
of 


Governor may provide and 


| under 


after forfeiture 


maintain training farms or | 


may make arrangements with 
owners of private lands for 


enabling discharged soldiers | 


to acyuire knowledge of farmer 
ing, ete. 


(a) Clearing, fencing, drain- 
ing, water supply, and general 
improvement 

(b) Erection of buildings 

ic) Purchase of implements, 
stock, seeds, planta, trees. etc. 
Maximum amount, £625 


First mortgage on lands and 
improvements 


As determined by the 
Minister or the Water Con- 
servation and Irrigation Com- 
mission. Maximum 34% for 
the first year, increasing by 
4% annually until rate deter- 
mined reached 


Board may clear, drain, 
sow. plant, or fence or erect | 
buildings on or improve land 
prior to disposal in allotments, | 
within 3 years after disposal 
conditional purchase | 
lease, or prior to being resold | 


Governor may provide and 
maintain training farms for 
discharged soldiers 


(a) Clearing, fencing, sup- | 


plying with water. draining, 
grading, preparing for irriga- 
tion and general improvement 
(b) Erection of buildings 
(c) Purchase of implements, 
live stock, seeds, plants, trees, 
etc. 
Maximum amount, £625 


(a) Lien on improvements 
to an amount not exceeding 
100 % of unencumbered value 
thereof 

(b) Stock mortgage 

(c) Hire purchase agree- 
ment 


Queensland. 


Not necessary to deposit any 
rent or instalment of survey 
fee. No rent for first 3 
years, then from fourth to 
fifteenth year rent to be 14% 
of capital value. After 8 
years, survey fee to be paid in 
10 annual instalments. After 


| 5 years lessee may transfer to 


another discharged soldier, and 
after 19 years may mortgage 
transfer or sublet. Town and 
suburban leases not offered at 
auction 


Minister may, under the 
Public Works Land Resump- 
tion Acts, acquire, either by 
agreement or compulsorily, 
country land, town land, or 
suburban land, as may be re- 
quired. Purchase may be paid 
for in debentures at 4$%, not 
negotiable for 5 years 


As may be necessary for the 


| purposes of the Act 


(d) Any security in the 
Closer Settlement Act with 
respect to advances 

(e) All orsome of the above 


As determined by Minister. 
Maximum 3}% for first year, 
increasing by $% annually 
until rate determined reached 


Improvements on Perpetual! 
Lease Selections and the erec- 
tion of workers’ dwellings 

Maximum amount, £625 

Term of advance, 40 years 


Mortgage in favour of the 
Government Savings Bank. 


34% for first year, increasing 
by 4% annually until rate 
payable by State in respect of 
loan out of which advance is 
made is reached, but not ex- 
ceeding 5%. Imfland acquired 
compulsorily, rate not exceed- 
ing 5%, fixed by Minister 


aN 
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South Australia. 


Western Australia. 


Tasmania. 


Land set apart under § in., if, | 


in the opinion of the Land Board, 


the area is too large to beallotted | 


as a separate holding, is to be sub- 
divided into such blocks as the 
Land Board, with the approval of 
the Minister, determines. Such 
blocks may be offered to dis- 


charged soldiers on perpetual | 


lease or on leases for such terms 
as Minister thinks convenient 


Discharged soldier to obtain quali- 
fication certificate from Closer Settle- 
ments Board. Land may be sold or 


| leased to discharged soldiers, after 


| subdivision. 


| first year at least. 


Minister may purchase land of | 


any tenure, including land held 
under Crown lease or agreement. 

No land to be acquired except on 
recommendation of Land Board, 
concurred 


in by Inspector of | 


Governor may acquire pri- 
vate land, either by purchase 
| or in exchange for Crown 
land 


Lands in the Department of Agri- | 


culture, and at least two other 
members of the Land Board 


No deposit on appli- 
cation necessary. No rent for the 
No rates or taxes 
for 4 years. Discharged qualified 
soldier may select up to 100 acres of 
first-class rural land or its equivalent ° 
in value of second or third class land, 
No price paid, but residential con- 
ditions apply 


Minister may, under the Closer 
Settlement Act, purchase by agree- 
ee or compulsorily acquire private 
and 


£350,000, but not more than five- 


| sixths to be expended for private lands 


Minister may clear or prepare | 


land for settlement, and may em- 


ploy discharged soldiers for such | 


purposes 


Land set apart may be im- 


| 
| 
| 
| proved before selection 


Minister may effect improvements 
on or prepare land prior to its being 


| set apart for application by discharged 


soldiers 


Minister may provide and 
maintain farms to enable dis- 
charged soldiers to acquire know- 
ledge requisite for agricultural, 
horticultural, viticultural, or 
dairying pursuits, pig-raising or 
poultry farming, and to test their 
aptitude therefor 


(a) Clearing, fencing, grading, | 


draining, irrigating, and general 
improvement 

(b) Erection of buildings 

(c) Purchase of implements, 
stock, seeds, plants, trees, etc. 

Maximum amount, £625 


As regards § xv. (a) and (bd), 


first mortgage on land and (ce) bill 
of sale or other security on goods 
and chattels 


As determined by Minister 


Applicant for land may be | 
required to acquire experience | 
on a training farm or with | 
some established farmer 


(a) Improvements up to | 
| £625 


(b) Fertilizers, seeds, sacks, 


| ete. 
(c) Machinery, drays, stock, 


(d) Stores 
(e) Fees 


(a) Clearing, fencing (including wire 
and wire-netting), draining, irrigating, 
and general improvement 

(b) Erection of buildings at a cost 
not exceeding £400 

(c) Purchase of implements, stock, 


| seeds, plants, trees, etc. 


Maximum amount, £625 


| 
| etc. 
| 


Mortgage in favour of the 
Agricultural Bank | 


| 
| 


34% for first year, increas- 

ing by 4% annually until 
| maximum fixed by agreement 
| is reached. After 5 years, ad- 
vances repayable by instal- 
ments over 25 years. Ade 
vances for machinery on 8 
years’ terms. During first 3 
years interest only 


Moneys advanced remain a, charge 
on the land and may be further 
secured by a hire-purchase agreement 


As determined by Minister 
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New South Wales. 


Victoria 


Queensland. 


(xviii) Remission of 
Interest, Rent, ete. 
(xix) Conditions of 


Residence 


Minister or Water Conser- | 


vation and Irrigation Commis- 
sion may, in case of hardship, 
dispense with payment of 
interest, or may remit rent or 


charges for water, or may | 
postpone instalments of pur- 


chase money 


Conditions of residence on 
lease fixed by Regulation. 
Purchase of lease subject to 
condition of residence for 
5 years 


(xx) Transfer of Land, 
ete. 


Act to Soldiers already 
settled on Land and 
others 


(xxi) Application of 


Not transferable, except by 


way of mortgage, for 5 years, | 


and then only with consent of 
Minister. or Commission, only 
in case of sickness or other 
adverse circumstances can 
consent be given sooner. 
Transfer to discharged soldier 
only allowed during first 
10 years 


| Settlement or 


Minister may direct that no 


instalment of purchase money 
and interest and rent be pay- 
able for the first 3 years 


Conditions of residence in 
Closer Settlement and Land 
Acts waived 


Minister may remit or post- 
pone the payment of rent 


Lease subject to the con- 
dition of personal residence by 


| the lessee during the whole 


term 


Holding transferable only 
in accordance with Closer 
Land Acts, 
except where Governor in 
Council is satisfied that soldier 
is compelled by sickness or 
otheradverse circumstances to 
leave 


Residence condition attach- 
ing to holding held by soldi 
on active service deemed to 


be complied with by such | 


service abroad for period of 
same 


(xxii) Voluntary 
Workers’ Associations, 
ete. 


Governor may issue Crown 
Grants to Public Trustee of 
land. Public Trustee may 


acquire, hold, subdivide, alien- — 


ate, and mortgage land, may 
borrow money and make ad- 


vances to Voluntary Workers’ | 


Associations for purchase of 
materials. Completed build- 


ing conveyed to discharged | 


soldier or dependents subject 


to mortgage to secure repay- — 
Houses, | 


ment for materials. 


while property of soldier or | 


dependent, exempt from in- 
solvency or bankruptcy or 
from being distrained upon 


Privileges conferred by Act 
extended to a discharged 


soldier (a)to whom the in- | 


terest in a conditional pur- 


chase lease has been assigned, | 
or (b) who is a Jessee under the © 


Land or Closer Settlement 
Act 


After 5 years lease may be 
transferred to another dis- 
charged soldier. After 10 years 
lessee may mortgage, transfer, 
or sublet his lease 


Benefits relating to advances 
extended to holders of agri- 
cultural land under lease or 
licence who are serving abroad. 
Minister may suspend con- 
dition of residence during 
absence on active service and 
for 6 months after return, and 
rent and instalment of survey 


_ fee need not be paid 


Where any person or body 


of persons has settled or pro- 
poses to settle discharged sol- 


diers on private land Governor | 


may extend benefits of Act to 
such discharged soldiers 
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SETTLEMENT OF DISCHARGED SOLDIERS—continued. 


South Australia. | Western Australia. Tasmania. 
| | 
Minister, in case of hardship, A | Minister may, in case of hardship, 
may dispense with the payment | dispense with payment of interest, 
of interest. Minister may remit | | and remit any rent payable under a 
or postpone the payment of rent lease, or may postpone such rent, or 


may postpone payment of any instal- 
| ment of purchase money 


or purchase money 


SS 


No lease or agreement granted | Residence compulsory for | Governor may make regulations 
until applicant has occupied the | at least 6 months in each year | with provisions as to the residence of 
block on permit for a period of at | for the first 5 years lessees on the land 


least 12 months, and has com- | 
plied with the terms and condi- | 
tions of the permit 


No lease granted or agreement | _No transfer can be effected No land leased or sold to be trans- 
entered into to be transferred, | without the approval of the | ferred for 10 years, except with con- 
assigned, sublet, mortgaged, or Minister on the recommen- | sent of Minister 
encumbered, except with the con- dation of the Land Quali- 
sent of the Minister | fication Board 


Any settler, who has en- Advances may be made to dis- 
listed, may obtain protection | charged soldier, who has purchased 
of Crown land on lease or agree- | against forfeiture for non- | Crown land on credit or is a selector 
ment, who are owners of freehold | compliance with conditions | of Crown land, or is a lessee of any 


Advances may be made to dis- 
or leasehold with not less than | and non-payment of rent, or | privately-owned land or land leased 


charged soldiers who are holders 


3 years to run, or are share if he held land under condi- | under the Closer Settlement Act 

farmers tional purchase, may have 
land brought under these 
Regulations 
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SECTION XXIX. 


PAPUA (BRITISH NEW GUINEA). 
§ 1. New Guinea. 


1. Geographical Situation of New Guinea.—New Guinea, frequently described as 
the largest island in the world, lies to the north of Australia, between 0° 25’ and 
10° 40’ S. latitudes, and between 130° 50’ and 150° 35’ E. longitudes. Its estimated 
area exceeds 300,000 square miles, the greatest length being 1,490 miles and the greatest 
breadth 430 miles. 


2. Discovery.—The island was probably sighted by Abreus in a.D. 1511. The first 
visit by Europeans was apparently either that by the Portuguese Don Jorge de Menesis 
on his way from Goa to Ternate in 1526, or that by the Spaniard Alvaro de Saavedra in 
1528. In 1606 Torres, having parted company with De Quiros at the New Hebrides, 
sailed, on his way to the Philippines, through the strait which separates the island from 
Australia, and which now bears his name. 


3. Colonisation.—Little progress was made for many years in exploration and 
settlement. First the Portuguese, and afterwards the Dutch, who to a great extent 
replaced them as the principal European traders in the East, seem to have jealously 
excluded other traders and adventurers, and to have kept the knowledge of their 
discoveries to themselves, The coasts were visited by Roda, Schouten, Lemaire, Tasman, 
Dampier, Torres, Bougainville, and Cook ; but the difficulties of navigation, the savagery 
of the islanders, and the tempting fields for enterprise in the more temperate regions 
further south, diverted the energy of traders and voyagers. Forrest describes a voyage 
by himself in 1774. In 1793, New Guinea was annexed by two commanders in the East 
India Company’s service. Since that date the Dutch have made extensive surveys of 
the western portion, and the British and Germans have occupied and colonised the eastern. 
In September, 1914, German New Guinea was seized and occupied by Great Britain 
by means of a force raised and despatched by the Australian Government. 


4. Partition.—The three colonising powers agreed to the partition of New Guinea, 
each having suzerainty over islands adjoining its own territory. The whole of the portion 
west of the 14st degree of latitude, comprising about 150,000 square miles, or nearly 
half the island, belongs to the Dutch. The eastern half was divided in almost equal 
portions between Great Britain and Germany, the area possessed by each (with adjacent 
islands) being about 90,000 square miles. An Anglo-German boundary commission, 
appointed for the purpose of defining the boundary between the territories of the two 
nations, started operations on 26th December, 1908, and completed the field-work on 27th 
October, 1909. The total length of boundary delimited was 66} miles. The work was 
both important and difficult. For a considerable portion of the survey, the country was 
exceedingly rough and mountainous, and the natives hostile. In one instance, the line 
was carried over a range at an elevation of 11,110 feet. The Dutch colony forms part of 
the residency of Ternate in the Moluccas, and has not been extensively developed. 
The German protectorate, where considerable commercial development had taken place, 
included the northern part of the eastern half of the mainland, known as Kaiser Wilhelm 
Land, and the large islands of the Bismarck Archipelago and the Solomon Group, as 
well as nearly 200 smaller islands. The south-eastern portion of New Guinea, nearest 
Australia, is a dependency of the Commonwealth of Australia. The German Pacific 
protectorate was terminated in 1914. (Vide also next par.) 


5. Late German New Guinea Possessions.—(i) General. Pending the issue of a mandate 
by the League of Nations the late German New Guinea is at present under Australian 
military occupation, 

(ii) Physical Characteristics.—The portion of New Guinea, formerly under German 
control, lies between lat. 1° and 8° South and long. 141 and 156 E., and consists of 
part of the mainland and a large number of islands. Some of these islands are of 
considerable size. For example, New Britain contains 10,000 square miles; New Ireland, 
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4,600 ; Bougainville, 3,500; and New Hanover, 500 square miles. Rabaul, the Seat. of 
Government, and the most important commercial centre, was founded in 1906, and 
is situated at the north-eastern extremity of Blanche Bay in New Britain. The total 
area available for settlement is limited by the circumstance that portion of the country 
is mountainous, and portion is Swampy, inaccessible, or of poor quality. Land required 
by the natives for purposes of food supply is not available for alienation. On the mainland, 
there are several chains of mountains with peaks reaching to 10,000 feet and upwards 
in height ; on New Iveland the main range rises to 7,000 feet; and a large portion of 
Bougainville is occupied by lofty mountain ranges. The principal rivers on the mainland 
are the Sepik and the Ramu. The former, known also as the Kaiserin Augusta River, 
is navigable by vessels of 600 tons for over 250 miles. Smaller vessels may navigate the 
Ramu, but the other streams are valueless as highways to the interior, 

(iii) Industries—The main exports from the territory are copra, cocoa, rubber, and 
pearl and trochus shell. In 1918 the exports of copra amounted to 21,178 tons, cocoa 
172 tons, and rubber 18 tons. Up to 1918 the Germans had acquired about 566,000 acres 
of land, on which they had created plantations covering 100,000 acres. 

(iv) Population.—(a) Native.—The territory is not thickly populated, estimates 
placing the number of natives at about 350,000. They vary in colour from light-brown 
to an intense black, and generally live in small communities, although there are some 
fair-sized villages. In the Bismarck and Solomon group especially, they are assiduous 
cultivators, and raise large quantities of taro, yams, bananas, sugar cane, and coco-nuts. 
Cannibalism still prevails in those regions which have not yet been brought under 
Government control. A large number of dialects are spoken, but despite the long time 
the Germans were in authority, the German language never became common among the 
natives, pidgin English being the current medium of spoken exchange. 

(6) White. According to the latest available records, the white population, exclusive 
of persons in military service, numbered 910. The preponderating race is German, 
the number being 680, including 384 adult males, 150 adult females, and 146 
children. British number 66. Occupations of the 384 adult German males were given 
as—umissionaries, 145; settlers and planters, 140; business and trading, 61. 

(c) Chinese and Japanese. The Chinese population in the group numbers about 
1,400, and the Japanese 230, the Chinese being employed chiefly as coolies for working 
cargo, as artisans, and as small traders, and the Japanese as boat builders, pearl fishers, 
and, in a few instances, as traders and planters. 


§ 2. The Australian Dependency of Papua. 


1. Australian Dependency of Paptta.—Surveys of the east coast of New Guinea by 
Stanley, Yule, Blackwood, Moresby, and others, brought home to Queensland, and to 
Australia generally, the danger to her commerce which would result from foreign 
possession of the islands and coasts opposite to Cape York, and from the holding by a 
hostile power of the entrance to the splendid waterway inside the Barrier Reef. The 
mainland opposite the shores of Queensland east of the 141st meridian was therefore 
annexed by that colony in 1883, but the action was disallowed by the British Government. 
In 1884, however, a British protectorate was authoritatively proclaimed by Commodore 
Erskine over the region lying east of the 14lst meridian as far as East Cape, with the 
adjacent islands as far as Kosman Island. In the year following, an agreement with 
Germany fixed the boundaries between the possessions of the two countries, and to Great 
Britain was assigned the portion now known as Papua, lying between the extreme limits 
of 5° and 12° S., and 141° and 155° E. The British protectorate was subsidised by 
Queensland, New South Wales, and Victoria, and lasted until 30th September, 1888, 
when it was proclaimed a possession of the Empire. Its constitution was then that of a 
Crown colony, in association, however, with Queensland. Administration was in the 
hands of a Lieutenant-Governor, aided by an Executive and a Legislative Council, and 
advised by a Native Regulation Board. Port Moresby, on the south coast, was made 
the headquarters of the official establishment; a supreme court was established there, 
and magisterial courts in the districts; and an armed native constabulary force 
(numbering 340 on the 30th June, 1919), under a Kuropean officer, was instituted for the 
maintenance of order. There were also, on the same date, 821 native village constables 
and 396 native interpreters, warders, boats’ crews, etc., employed by the Crown. 
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2. Annexation by Commonwealth.—The territory was placed under the authority 
of the Commonwealth on Ist September, 1906, by proclamation issued in pursuance of 
Letters Patent of the 18th March, 1902, and was accepted by the Commonwealth by the 
Papua Act 1905, which came into force by virtue of the proclamation aforesaid. The 
transfer was made under the authority of section 122 of the Constitution (see p. 30 
hereinbefore). The territory is now under the administration of the Commonwealth, 
but not included within it, and is divided into eleven magisterial districts, 


3. Physical Characteristics.—Papua lies wholly within the tropics. The northern- 
most point touches 5° S. latitude; its southernmost portion, comprising Sudest and 
Rossel Islands, lies between 11° S. and 12° S. latitude. It is separated from Australia by 
Torres Strait. The length of Papua from east to west is upwards of 800 miles; towards 
either end the breadth from north to south is about 200 miles, but about the centre it is 
considerably narrower. The territory comprises also the islands of the Trobriand, 
Woodlark, D’Entrecasteaux, and Louisiade groups. ‘The length of coast-line is computed 
at 3,664 miles—1,728 on the mainland, and 1,936 on the islands. The total area is about 
90,540 square miles, of which 87,786 are on the mainland, and 2,754 on the islands. From 
the eastern end of the territory rises a chain of mountains, which forms a great central 
ridge and attains its greatest altitude, as it extends westwards, in the Owen Stanley 
Range, the highest points of which are Mount Victoria (13,200 feet), Mount Scratchley, the 
Wharton-Range, and Mount Albert Edward. The western end of the possession is for 
nearly 300 miles generally low and swampy for some distance along the coast. The 
whole territory is well watered. The great mountains and a great portion of the lower 
country are covered with forest. The islands are mountainous, and, with the exception 
of the low coral islands of the Trobriand Group, part of Murua, and a few others of small 
dimensions, principally of voleanic formation. The highest is Goodenough Island, 8,000 
feet. The largest rivers of the mainland flow into the Gulf of Papua. The Fly River, 
with its tributaries, drains an extensive area of the territory of the Netherlands, as well 
as of the British. Its length in British territory is about 620 miles, and it is navigable 
by a steam Jaunch for over 500 miles. Other important rivers are the Turama and the 
Purari. There are many excellent harbours. 


§ 3. Population. 


The total white population of Papua on 30th June, 1919, was 971, made up of 601 
adult males and 236 adult females (adults being persons over 16 years of age), and 74 
male and 60 female children. The following table gives the white population of Papua 
for the last five years :— 


WHITE POPULATION OF PAPUA, 1915 TO 1919. 
YEAR ENDED 30TH JUNE. 


! | 
1915. | 1916. 1917. 1918. | 1919. 


1,037 992 1,036 962 971 


The chief occupations of adult male Europeans were :—Government officials and 
employees, 123; planters (including managers and assistants), 94; miners, 88. The 
number of missionaries is stated as 85. . 

It is not possible to make a reliable estimate of the number of natives, owing to the 
fact that much of the interior country is unexplored. It is generally assumed to be 
somewhere between 250,000 and 500,000. These speak many languages and dialects, 
The coloured population, other than Papuans, numbered on 30th June, 1919, 304, of 
whom 217 were mission teachers principally from Samoa, Fiji, Solomon Islands and 
other South Sea Islands. On the same date, half-castes, including Papuan hsilf-dastbe 
totalled 316. An Immigration Restriction Ordinance prohibits the immigration into the 
territory of persons who fail to pass the dictation test, or who are persons of bad 
character, or likely to become a charge upon the public. Exemptions may, however 
be granted by the Lieutenant-Governor to persons of special skill whom it is desired 
to employ as overseers or foremen. 
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§ 4. Native Labour. 


The rights of both employer and labourer are conserved by the Native Labour 
Ordinances. Service on the part of the native is voluntary, and he must be justly 
treated, and properly housed and fed. Employers may recruit personally, or obtain 
their natives through a licensed recruiter. Contracts of service must be in writing, 
entered into before a magistrate or other qualified officer, and the natives must be 
returned to their homes on completion of engagement. The labour question is 
complicated by the communistie system which prevails in thevillages. Native custom 
demands that the friends or fellow-clansmen of the returned labourer receive a share in 
whatever he gets. The result is that the stimulus of individual interest is largely absent. 
During the period of service the recruiter or employer is personally responsible for the 
native’s welfare. Refusal to work after engagement, or desertion from service, renders 
the labourer liable to imprisonment. On the other hand, a magistrate may terminate an 
engagement where unjust or harsh treatment by the employer is proved. The term of 
indenture must never exceed three years, and in the case of miners and carriers eighteen 
months is the limit, but re-engagements may be made. The magistrate must satisfy 
himself that the remuneration is fair, that the native is willing to undertake the service, 
and that there is no probability of unfair treatment or detention. Wages must be paid 
in the presence of an officer. A medicine chest, stocked with necessary drugs and first 
aid instruments, must be kept by all employers. 

Just treatment, good food, and satisfactory remuneration for his labour have made 
the Papuan savage an excellent servant. With considerable natural aptitude and 
intelligence, he is able to understand readily what is required by his employer ; 
consequently native labour is very largely engaged by the Administration for the 
construction of roads and public works, and by the private employer for the clearing and 
upkeep of plantations. While in some districts the natives manifest a marked 
unwillingness to work, in other cases, inland villagers have offered themselves as 
labourers without suggestion from recruiters or other officers. Actual ill-treatment of 
native employees may be said to be non-existent. 

In his Report for 1917-18 the Lieutenant-Governor drew attention to the 
adaptability shewn by some of the natives in the way of house-building, boat-building, 
the management of sailing vessels and oil launches, and in some cases as clerks. 

The number engaged under contract of service during the year ended 30th June, 
1919, was 8,610. In addition, there were 2,845 natives employed for short periods who 
were not under contract of service, 1,161 armed constabulary and village constables, 
and 396 engaged in miscellaneous services such as interpreters, warders, boats’ crews, 
messengers, etc. There were also on the same date 61 mandated children, nearly all of 
whom were under care of missionary agencies. 

Under the Native Taxes Ordinance, passed in 1918, a tax not exceeding £1 may be 
imposed on natives, excepting native constables, mission teachers, natives unfit for work, 
and those who have not less than four living children. The proceeds of the tax are to be 
expended on education, or for such purposes having for their object the direct benefit 
of the natives as may be prescribed. 


§ 5. Production. 


1. Papuan Products.—The products of the territory are obtained from its agricultural, 
forestal, fishing, mining, and manufacturing industries. There is a Papuan court at 
the Imperial Institute, London, where, beside maps, handbooks and reports, a 
representative collection of products is shewn, additions being made to the exhibits from 
time to time. Displays of Papuan produce are also made at exhibitions held in the 
Commonwealth. The industries of Papua are not numerous, but they are becoming more 
diversified. In many cases, some years must elapse before the raw material is available 


for commerce. 


2. Agriculture.—(i) Soil and Rainfall. The physical features of Papua are 
favourable to agriculture. Rich soils at varying elevations, and heavy and evenly- 
distributed rainfall, have ensured success in cultivating almost every tropical product of 


value. The territory comprises immense areas. of rich alluvial and volcanic soils along 
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the coast, and equally fertile land at elevations up to 6,000 feet. Splendid rainfalls are 
recorded, except over a belt of country which runs back from the coast to the hills, 
and which has its dry season from May to November. This ‘“‘ dry” area is admirably 
suited for the production of tobacco, fibres, cotton, ete. There are 20 meteorological 
stations throughout the territory. An economic museum and agricultural library have 
been established. By anticipating and removing many of the pioneering difficulties, the 
Government has made the task of the colonist an easy one. The feature of recent years 
has been the steady investment of capital in the development of large areas previously 
acquired. One of the principal difficulties of planters is the heavy growth of weeds, and 
the Government has undertaken experiments with the planting of grasses to take the 
place of weeds, and so keep down rank vegetation. 


(ii) Plantations. On 30th June, 1919, there were 232 plantations. Agricultural 
settlement has been mostly in the Central and Eastern Divisions, though plantations are 
rapidly spreading in other districts. The total area planted was 58,513 acres, or an 
average of 252 acres for each plantation. The principal plantation industries entered 
upon up to the present are coconuts, rubber, and sisal hemp. Secondary agricultural 
industries are the cultivation of bowstring hemp, kapok, coffee, tobacco, vanilla, cocoa, 
tapioca, cinnamon, tea, rice, and maize. The natives are compelled by an ordinance 
to plant coconuts for food supply. In the Kokoda district, which is not suitable for 
coconut planting, 8,000 rubber seeds and plants were distributed amongst the native 
villages in 1918. In addition to the coconuts in these plantations many more are 
planted over small and widely scattered areas by the older natives in accordance with 
custom. ‘The following table shews the areas under the different cultures on 30th 
June, 1918 :— 


Acres. 

Coconuts ree we oe Se on «= *43,560 
Rubber se ae ae - ie a 8,598 
Hemp A im ss bs se 5,824 
Coffee oe we fF fi a ae 73 
Other cultures (including fruit trees) oe a an 458 
Total > bg 7 “n so 68,513 


It was estimated in 1917 that over £1,000,000 had been expended in plantations, and, 
with the exception of two large British companies, practically the whole of the capital was 
subscribed in Australia and locally. 


(iii) Government Plantations and Experimental Stations. At Orangerie Bay the 
Government coconut plantation covers an area of 1,171 acres, some of the trees being 
seven years old. The Government rubber plantation on the Kemp-Welch River has an 
area of 231 acres, and contains over 4,000 trees large enough for tapping, but no action 
has been taken in this direction owing to the low price of rubber. 

Sylvicultural nurseries have been established in connexion with the plantations with 
the object of supplying settlers with seeds and plants, which have been imported from 
the Hast and West Indies, Central America, tropical Australia, Ceylon, the Malay States, 
and the Solomon Islands. At the experimental stations, the suitability of the soil and 
climate for different products is tested, and correct methods of cultivation demonstrated. 
Large quantities of plants and seeds have been distributed to planters. A Government 
orchard, for supplying fresh fruit and vegetables, has been established at one of the 
stations, and yields considerable quantities of European fruit-foods. 


(iv) Indigenous Products. There are many indigenous plants of great economic 
value. These comprise sandalwood and other timber trees, sugar-cane, cotton plants 
rubber-both vine, nutmegs, ginger, bamboos, palms, bananas, bread-fruit, edible nui 
sago-palms, fruits, and vegetables. The export of mangrove bark for tanning purposes 
amounted in 1918-19 to 1,738 tons, valued at £4,847. 


3. Live Stock.—On 30th June, 1919, the live stock in the Territory consisted of 338 
horses, 1,331 head of cattle, 65 mules, 6 donkeys, 570 goats, 255 pigs, and 6,045 
fowls. A Government stud farm has been established for the breeding of horses. The 
introduction of rabbits, foxes, hares, and monkeys is prohibited. 
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4. Forest Products.—There is a large diversity of useful timbers in Papua. Of 120 
varieties that have been catalogued, 16 are adapted to resisting heavy strains, and are 
suitable for girders, railway wagons, etc.; 10 for railway carriage and coach building ; 
15 for joinery, lining, flooring, ete. ; 14 for butter boxes ; 5 for boat building ; 4 for piles, 
and 15 for cabinet work. Sandalwood is indigenous. It is largely used for cabinet work, 
and santal oil is distilled from its roots. Ebony is also produced for export. Rubber is 
a promising industry. There are considerable areas of native rubber (Ficus Rigo); but 
the planters generally prefer the imported Para rubber. Guttapercha is obtained from 
a species of palaguium, which grows on the hills. Drugs, dyewoods, and spices are also 
obtained from indigenous plants. The mountain firs offer possibilities in the shape of 
turpentine oils and timbers, while the conifer Agathis alba yields a valuable resin. Saw 
mills have been established, but the output has not been sufficient to supply the local 
demand for building and other timber, and large quantities of sawn timber have been 
imported from Australia. Contracts have been made by residents to ship timber to 
Great Britain. The timber licenses in force during 1918 covered 86,455 acres. 


5. Fisheries.—Pearl-shell fishing occupies an important place in the industries of 
Papua. A considerable number of luggers is licensed, but the returns are mostly 
credited to Queensland, whose boundary approaches to within a few miles of the Papuan 
coast. The species of tortoise which supplies the commercial tortoise-shell is also a 
native of the territory. Béche-de-mer and trochus are found along the shores and reefs. 
There is a dugong fishery on the coast of the Western Division. The value of fisheries 
exports in 1918-19 was £33,622, of which béche-de-mer accounted for £2,240, pearls 
£21,550, trochus shell £9,344, pearl shell £31, and shell, other, £457. 


6. Mining.—(i) Variety of Minerals. Minerals have been discovered in many places, 
and over an extremely wide range. Those discovered so far are—gold, copper, tin, lead, 
zinc, cinnabar, iron, osmiridium, gypsum, manganese, sulphur, graphite, chromite, 
brown coal, lignite, and petroleum. Indications of the existence of petroleum have been 
found at scattered intervals over an area of country covering about 1,500 square miles 
between Yule Island and the Purari Delta, in the Gulf Division of Papua. Quantities 
of oil and inflammable gas have been met with in the test bores put down, but not in 
sufficient bulk as yet for commercial purposes. Indications have also been noted in 
Dutch New Guinea, and in the portion of the territory formerly under German control. 
According to one observer, the whole of the Kast Indian Archipelago forms one “ petro- 
liferous province,” the statement being supported by the fact that the nature of the oil 
so far obtained in Papua is more comparable with Dutch East Indian oil than any other. 

Exploitation of the Papuan oil-fields by private companies is not permitted. 

A scheme has been arranged under which the Imperial Government has entered into 
partnership with the Commonwealth Government in further exploitation of the field. 
Additional labour and machinery have been provided for, and the work will be under 
the control of a field manager selected in England. 

Of precious stones, only the topaz and beryl have been obtained. Large beds of 
apparently good coal also exist. A geologist was added to the Government sorvice at 


the beginning of the year 1911. 
(ii) Gold. In 1888 the first gold was discovered. The search has now spread over 
every division, and finds have been recorded wherever the explorers have gone. 
Prospecting parties are subsidised bythe Government. ‘There are 57 white miners and 
511 indentured labourers, of whom 24 whites and 232 indentured labourers were working 
on the Louisiade field. The quantity, in fine ounces, and value of the gold yield for five 

years are given below :— 
GOLD YIELD, PAPUA, 1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


1918-19. 


1914-15. i 1915-16. 1916-17. 1917-18. 


Value. | oaaneiey:| Value. | Quantity Value. | Quantity. | Value. 
ites | : 


Quantity. | Value. Quantity. 


£ | fine ozs. | £ --| fine ozs. 
43,248 | 8,943 | 37,988 7,752 
I | 


ae | fine ozs. | £ 
32,931 6,376 | 27,084 


fine 0zs. 


ZS. 
Boo 10,181 


£ 
12,058 51,221 


pee 
aoe 
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Most of the rivers, with the exception of those flowing into the Gulf of Papua, have 
been declared open to gold-dredging, and good yields have been obtained from many of 
the rivers thus dredged. The total value of gold won to 30th June, 1919, was 
£1,534, 252. 


(iii) Copper. Rich and extensive deposits of cupriferous ore have been located, and 
prospecting is still in progress. Owing to heavy transport charges, only the richest ore 
is, at present, shipped. The principal copper mining area is the Astrolabe field. During 
1918-19, the export of ore amounted to 224 tons, valued at £1,613. From the Dubuna 
mine, which is the chief producer, the ore is transported by mules 4 miles to the coast 
at Bootless Inlet, shipped to Port Moresby, 15 miles, and thence transhipped to Australia. 
The total amount shipped to the end of June, 1919, was 8,102 tons, valued at £112,965. 


(iv) Other Minerals. Some good samples of galena (sulphide of lead) have been 
obtained. Small quantities of cinnabar (sulphide of mercury), graphite (or plumbago), 
osmiridium (or iridosmine), zinc-blende, native sulphur, and other minerals are also found. 


A mineral laboratory and museum has been fitted up, and is available to prospectors 
and others interested. 


§ 6. Statistical Summary. 


1. Revenue and Expenditure.—The revenue and expenditure for 1918-19, under 
principal heads, are given below; also a summary covering a period of five years. In 
addition to the revenue collected during the year, amounting to £73,121, a sum of £30,000 
was granted by the Commonwealth Government. 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF PAPUA, 1918-19. 


REVENUE. £ EXPENDITURE. » 

Customs and Excise .. .. 40,811 | Lieutenant-Governor and Civil 
Post Office .. ree <a 2,088 list oe és er 3,599 
Native labour fees... ee nas Government Secretary <ie 42 Say. 
Hospital fees a ~ 1,360 Treasury .. 3 -» 20,787 
Mining receipts cs as 902 | Lands and Agriculture ne 8,801 
Land revenue . aR 3,628 | Public Works ae a 10,073 
Harbour dues ai is 1,755 Medical f- act at 11,675 
Miscellaneous receipts -.  20,115* | Department of Native Affairs. . 3,998 
Central Court ey Se 1,602 
Legislative Council .. ‘ 105 
Total a ae Total te -. £102,961 


* Includes Appropriation of former years, £7,136; Loan from Superannuation Fund Bo : 
Service of employees, £766; Fines and fees, £1,009, ete. i aa 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF PAPUA, 1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


7 = 
| 


Item. 1914-45. 1915-16. 1916-17. 1917-18, 1918-19. 

£ £ £ £ £ 
Revenue ace ws 51,960 49,311 63,568 72,594 73,121 
Expenditure a ae 82,535 77,913 83,740 103,176 102,961 


The loans due to the Commonwealth by the Territory of Papua amount to £57,000. 
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2. Imports and Exports.—The value of imports and exports for the last five years 
is shewn in the table below :— 


VALUE OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF PAPUA, 1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


Particulars. 1914-15, 1915-16. | 1916-17. 1917-18. | 1918-19. 
—— _ = is — | 2 
£ £ | £ £ | £ 
Imports. . 202,055 | 223,040 | 271,640 | 285,792 | 258,112 
Exports. . 94,354 | 125,428 | 156,535 | 220,599 | 176,247 
Total Trade | 296,409 | 348,468 | 428,175 | 506,391 | 434,359 


| 


As in all new countries, the imports consist chiefly of articles necessary for the 
primal needs of the community. Thusin 1918-19 the imports of agricultural products and 
groceries came to £80,900; drapery, £27,000; metals and machinery, £38,000 ; tobacco, 
£20,000 ; oils, paints, ete., £14,000; drugs, £5,000. Government stores to the value of 
has were also imported. The chief items of export during the last five years are as 
ollows :— 


EXPORTS OF PAPUA, 1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


Article. 1914-15. | 1915-16. | 1916-17. | 1917-18. | 1918-19. 
£ oe g Cal ss 

Gold | 50,889 | 43,249 | 37,988 | 32,931 | 27,084 
Copra 12,693 | 19,051 | 40,882 | 68,225 | 53,264 
Rubber 1,501 | 14,846 | 26,682 | 37,020 | 33,010 
Hemp ae a 1,269 | 11,999 | 11,463 | 17,682 | 12,532 
Copper Ore a ave 5,607 | 9,971 | 14,050 | 11,572 1,613 
Pearl] Shell and Trochus Shell 4,292 6,770 8,050 6,625 | 9,375 
Pearls fe ae uF 6,113 1,000 | 2,400 | 19,250 | 21,550 
Béche-de-Mer 3,853 3,229 2,521 3,001 2,240 
Bark cee eee Oe 4,423 7,228 | 4,847 


The development of the plantations is reflected above in the increased exports of 
copra, rubber, and hemp, and as greater areas come into bearing, these figures will, of 


course, increase. 
products. 


Up to the end of 1914-15 the copra exports were almost wholly native 


3. Postal and Shipping.—Considerable development has been shewn in means of 
communication—the postal returns, and the tonnage of vessels entered and cleared at 


ports, having largely increased. Particulars regarding postal matter are given 
hereunder :— 
POSTAL STATISTICS OF PAPUA, 1914-15 TO 1918-19. 
Letters. Packets. | Ni ewepapers. | i Pareela, iy 
Year. | : 

| Received. ape on Received. pitched. Received. ecsa Received. Cae d. 
1914-15 .. | 144,193 | 98,158 | 23,878 | 7,215 | 111,011 | 37,393 | 3,220] 1,004 
1915-16 .. | 157,218 | 112,572 | 30,054 2,460 | 100,464 | 13,302 2,904 876 
1916-17 .. | 127,296 | 106,836 | 14,724 4,476 | 98,016 | 33,900 3,108 1,044 
1917-18 .. | 137,850 | 124,656 | 20,214 5,850 | 91,866 | 45,738 3,606 882 
1918-19 . 159,702 | 114,540 | 10,272 5,832 | 125,118 | 42,354 4,266 1,008 


The value of money orders issued in 1914-15 was £6,891 ; of those paid, £975. In 
1918-19, the respective values were £5,283 and £1,231. 
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The following table shews the number, tonnage, and nationality of vessels entered 
and cleared at ports during the years 1914-15 to 1918-19 :— 


SHIPPING.—FOREIGN-GOING VESSELS ENTERED AND CLEARED AT PORTS 
OF PAPUA, 1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


Vessels. 
| e - =. 
Nationality. | Number. Tonnage. 
we Cl held Ce eae 5] 7 ean he eee 
|1914-1511915-16 1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 1914-15 1915-16 1916-17 1917-18)1918-19 
British .. 75) 620 166 | 121 117 | 98 262,897) 96,753 72,414 57,955) 60,108 
Foreign 2 | 088 | 48 50 | 20 .. | 99,729) 151,134) 158,594) 63,772) 
: = —_ Sita 
Total -« | 648 | 214 171 | 187 98 362,626 247,887) 231,008) 121,787 60,108 
| | | 


Throughout, the figures are exclusive of ships of war and Government vessels. The 
falling off in numbers and tonnage is, of course, due to the disorganization resultant on 
the war. 


§ 7. Land Tenure. 


1. Method of Obtaining Land.—(i) The Land Laws. The broad principles upon 
which the land laws of Papua are based are :—(a) No land can be alienated in fee simple ; 
(b) the rental of the land leased is assessed on the unimproved value of the land, and is 
subject to reassessment at fixed periods. 


A detailed account of the method of obtaining land was given in Official Year Book 
No. 6, pp. 1083-4. 


(ii) The Leasehold System. With a view of attracting pioneer settlers, an ordinance 
was passed in 1906 under which leases were granted on very liberal terms. No rent 
was payable for the first ten years, the heavy expense of survey was borne by the 
Government, and no charge was made for the preparation and registration of the leases ; 
that is to say, no payments whatever had to be made to the Government for 10 years. 
Under this system, the area under lease increased in four years from 2,089 acres to 
363,425 acres ; about 140 plantations were started, and nearly 1,000 acres planted during 
that period. 


After allowing free survey for three years, it was decided that all future applicants 
for ugricultural leases exceeding in area 100 acres should be required to pay the cost of 
survey. It was also found desirable to check a tendency amongst a proportion of land 
applicants to obtain areas so great that the improvement conditions could not be carried 
out. It was therefore enacted that no leases should be granted after lst June, 1910, 
exceeding 5,000 acres in extent, and that rent at the rate of 3d. per acre must be paid from 
the commencement on all leases exceeding 1,000 acres in area. As a result of these 
enactments, several leases have been forfeited. On the other hand, a stricter enforcement 
of improvement conditions has resulted in a substantial raising of the standard. 


2. Land Tenures.x—On 30th June, 1919, the lands of the Territory were held as 
follows :— 


Acres. 
Area of land held by the natives ee ve .» 57,010,562 
Area of Crown land a ae, ae 693,002 
Area of freehold land Ae ie os iy 23,085 
Area of leasehold land ar ts ae aie 218,951 
Area of Territory .. fc, gg -- 57,945,600 
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Private sales of land in the Territory have now practically ceased. The Government 
buys from the natives, and then leases to planters, who are forbidden to have direct 
dealings in land with Papuans. The position as regards leasehold tenures may be seen 
from the following table :— 


AREA HELD UNDER LEASE IN PAPUA, 1914-15 TO 1918-19. 


| | | fe 
Year ended 30th June. | 1914-15. | 1915-16, | 1916-17. | 1917-18. | 1918-19. 
| : 
| 


—— =| 
| 
Land held under lease -- acres | 235,072 | 228,013 | 227,476 | 224,010 | 218,951 
(as recorded) | | | 
{ | 


Of the total area of 218,951 acres shewn above, about 212,600 acres were agricultural] 
leases, and about 5,000 acres were held under pastoral lease. 


In 1918-19, the area of leases granted was 6,981 acres; that of leases surrendered, 
revoked, and forfeited was 5,059 acres. The area of land acquired by the Crown irom 
the natives was 10,224 acres. 


The total area surveyed in the Territory is 22,524 acres of freehold, and 272,66) 
acres of leasehold. 


§ 8. Progress of the Territory. 


1. Statistical View of Twelve Years’ Progress.—As already stated (§ 2, supra) the 
Territory was placed under the Commonwealth control on Ist September, 1906. The 
following table indicates the progress that has been made since that date :— 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY, PAPUA, 1907 TO 1919. 


| Year ended 30th June. 
Items. . 5 7 
1907. 1919. 
White population oye ae Ke ae ee, 690 971 
Native labourers employed (exclusive of Crown servants) era] 2,000 11,455 
Number of white civil servants .. a ae -« | 65 123 
Armed constabulary i: oe Exe ae a | 185 340 
Village constables Pe oe Fe Ye a 401 821 
Territorial revenue Se Bt Pe 2g) Gall fos} 73,121 
Territorial expenditure Ss 45,335 102,961 
Value of imports ay 87,776 258,112 
Value of exports ; 2 os a £ 63,756 176,247 
Area under lease ud ae ot a acres 70,512 218,951 
Area of plantations a oe sh i acres 1,467 58,513 
Meteorological stations established ae te ve | 3 20 
Gold yield oe ‘te Wy, af fine ounces | 12,439 6,376 
Copper ore shipped ois = ne afi tons 137 224 
Live stock in Territory— 
Horses ot ove ake ae Sie ye 173 338 
Cattle ae oes ae a ae etal 648 1,331 
Mules su ibe ey =: oh xe 40 65 
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SECTION XXX. 
PUBLIC HYGIENE. 


§ 1. Introduction. 


1. General_—Though the safeguarding of the public health as an organised 
department of governmental activity is of comparatively modern growth, few branches of 
administration have expanded more rapidly than the one relating to that subject. The 
loss of potential wealth incurred through preventable diseases and deaths is of grave concern 
to the nation, and is a matter which has received an increased amount of attention during 
the last few years both from the Commonwealth and State Governments and from the 
Health and other authorities in Australia. Numerous Acts of Parliament have been 
passed dealing with various aspects of the subject of public hygiene. 


§ 2. The Public Health Acts. 


1. General.—The most important statutes relating generally to the subject of public 
hygiene are the Health Acts which have been passed in each State. The general trend of 
public health legislation has been referred to in previous issues of the official Year-Book 
(see No. 12, pp. 1050-1). 


2. New South Wales.—The Department of Public Health is controlled by the Minister 
of Public Health. The Director-General of Public Health is the chief executive officer, 
and is assisted by various staffs—medical, bacteriological, chemical, veterinary, dairy 
inspection, meat inspection, sanitary, pure food, and clerical. Briefly put, the work of 
the Department extends over the whole of the State, and embraces all matters relating 
to public health and the general medical work of the Government ; the Director-General 
of Public Health holding the position of Chief Medical Officer of the Government as well 
as being permanent head of the Department. 


The Board of Health has certain statutory duties imposed upon it by various Acts 
of Parliament, and the Director-General is President of the Board. These duties consist 
largely in supervision of the work of local authorities (Municipal and Shire Councils), so 
far as that work touches upon public health matters connected with the following Acts :— 
Public Health Act 1902, Public Health (Amendment) Act 1915, Dairies Supervision Act 
1901, Noxious Trades Act 1902, Cattle Slaughtering and Diseased Animals and Meat 
Act 1902, Pure Food Act 1908, and Private Hospitals Act 1908. The Board further 
possesses certain powers connected with public health matters under the Local Government 


Act 1906. It may be mentioned that the Board of Health is a nominee Board, created in 
1881 and incorporated in 1894. 


The Director-General of Public Health acts independently of the Board of Health as 


regards the State hospitals and asylums, and the various public hospitals throughout 
the State which receive subsidies from the Government. 


3. Victoria.—In this State the Public Health Acts are administered by a Commission 
composed of the Chief Health Officer and six members appointed by the Governor-in- 
Council. The medical and sanitary staffs of the Commission consist of (a) the 
Chief Health Officer, who is also chairman, (b) one assistant medical inspector, (c) two 
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engineering inspectors, (d) three building inspectors, and (e) five health inspectors. The 
main function of the Commission is to enforce the execution of the Health Acts by the 
local municipalities, but it has been found advisable to supplement this supervisory 
function by an active policy of inspection as to the sanitary condition of various districts, 
and the sampling of articles of food. The supervision of the sanitary condition of milk 
production is under the Dairy Supervision Branch of the Department of Agriculture, 
but distribution is supervised by the Commission. Acts administered by the 
Department of Public Health are :—The Health Acts, in which are now included the 
Adulteration of Wine Act and the Pure Food Act, the Cemeteries Act, in which is 
now included the Cremation Act, and the Meat Supervision Act. The Department 
administers also the Midwives Act, the Goods Act, and the Venereal Diseases Act. 
Under the last-mentioned Act it has been made compulsory for all persons affected 
with venereal disease to place themselves under the care of a duly qualified medical 
practitioner. Persons other than medical practitioners are prohibited from treating these 
diseases, or from supplying drugs or medicines. Registered pharmaceutical chemists 
may, however, dispense prescriptions to patients of medical practitioners. The Act 
contains various sections—with appended penalties for contravention—designed to check 
the spread of venereal diseases. A special clinic for the treatment of infected persons was 
opened in Melbourne in June, 1918. Between 17th June, 1918, and 3lst December, 1919, 
3.762 males were treated, attendances numbering 112,411. At the same clinic (afternoon 
clinic for women) during the same period, 233 females were treated, attendances 
numbering 4,802. It may be mentioned that the Act provides a heavy penalty in the 
event of a medical practitioner failing to notify cases of these diseases. 


4. Queensland.—The Public Health Acts 1900 to 1917 are administered by the 
Commissioner of Public Health under the Home Secretary. The executive staff of the 
Department includes a health officer, a medical officer for the tuberculosis bureau, two 
medical officers for enthetic diseases, fourteen food and sanitary inspectors, two staft 
nurses, in addition to rat squads in Brisbane. Northern offices, in charge of inspectors, 
are located at Rockhampton, Townsville, Cairns, and Mackay. A laboratory of 
microbiology and pathology, in charge of a medical director, is controlled by the 
Department, and performs a wide range of microbiological work for the assistance of 
medical practitioners and the Department. 


One function of the Department is to stimulate and advise local sanitary authorities 
on matters pertaining to the Health Acts, and, where necessary, to rectify or compel 
rectification, at the cost of the local authority, of sanitary evils produced by local 
inefficiency or apathy. Its powers and responsibilities were widely increased by the 
Health Act of 1911-17. 


A scheme for dealing with venereal disease throughout the State is in operation 
under statutory powers. It includes compulsory notification, free treatment, and the 
free supply of salvarsan and allied remedies at all public hospitals. Compulsory 
segregation of venereally infective persons, of either sex, may be effected on occasion. 


5. South Australia—The Central Board of Health in South Australia consists of 
five members, three of whom (including the chairman, who is permanent head of the 
Department) are appointed by the Governor, while one each is elected by the city and 
suburban local Boards and the country local Boards. The Health Act 1898 provides 
that the municipal and district councils are to act as local Boards of Health for their 
respective districts. There are 183 of these local Boards under the general control and 
supervision of the Central Board. A chief inspector and two inspectors under the 
Health and Food and Drugs Acts periodically visit the local districts, and see generally 
that the Boards are carrying out their duties. There is also a chief inspector of food 
and drugs (under the Food and Drugs Act 1908), who, in company with an analyst, visits 
country districts, and takes samples of milk, which are analysed on the spot. There are 
two nurse inspectors employed in advising and assisting local Boards in connexion with 
outbreaks of infectious diseases. In the outlying districts there are fifteen inspectors 
directly responsible to the Board. 
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6. Western Australia.—The legislation in this State is the Health Act 1911, with 
four amending Acts 1912 (2), 1915, and 1918, which have been consolidated and 
reprinted as “ The Health Act 1911-18.” The central authority is the Department of 
Public Health, controlled by a Commissioner, who must be a qualified medical practitioner. 
The local authorities constitute :—(a) Municipal Councils, (6) Road Boards where the 
boundaries of a Health District are contermincus with those of a Road District, 
and (c) Local Boards of Health, composed of persons appointed by the Governor 
for a certain period. These Local Boards are only utilised where neither Municipal 
Councils nor Road Boards are available. Generally speaking, the Act is 
administered by the local authorities, but the Commissioner has supervisory powers, 
also power to compel local authorities to carry out the provisions of the Act. In cases 
of emergency the Commissioner may exercise all the powers of a local health authority 
in any part of the State. 


All the usual provisions for public health legislation are contained in the Act, and 
in addition, provision is made for the registration of midwifery nurses, the medical 
examination of school children, the control of public buildings (i.¢., theatres, halls, etc.), 
the control of food, and the provision of standards therefor. 


The amending Act of 1915 deals exclusively with venereal diseases. The main 
features are :—(1) that none but qualified medical practitioners shall treat these diseases ; 
(2) that all patients shall promptly place themselves under skilled treatment; and (3) 
that advertisements of medicines and appliances for the treatment of these diseases, of 
sexual infirmities, etc., shall no longer be published. For the carrying out of these 
objects, the Act provides, inter alia ;—(a) For the notification (without name and 
address) of cases to the Commissioner of Public Health; (6) for the notification to the 
Commissioner of patients who discontinue treatment before receiving a certificate of 
eure; (c) for the exercise by the Commissioner, in certain circumstances, of compulsory 
powers against persons who neglect treatment; (d) for the provision of free treatment 
at hospitals, and at the hands of salaried or subsidised medical practitioners. 


A penalty of £50, or imprisonment with hard labour for six months, is provided for 
any person who knowingly infects any other with any venereal disease, or does anything 
likely to lead to that result. 


The 1918 amending Act includes important amendments to that part of the principal 
Act dealing with venereal diseases. The general principles remain unaltered, but details 
are much improved. 


7. Tasmania.—The Public Health Act 1903 vests central control in the Chief Health 
Officer, who is the permanent head of the Department of Public Health. He is charged 
with very wide functions and powers, and in the event of the appearance of dangerous 
infectious disease (small-pox, plague, ete.) in the State, is vested with supreme power, the 
entire responsibility of dealing with such an outbreak being taken over by him from the 
local authorities. Local executive is vested in local authorities, who possess all legal 
requirements for the efficient sanitary regulation of their districts. Controlling and 
supervisory powers over these bodies are possessed by the Department of Public Health, 
whereby many of the powers conferred upon them may be converted into positive duties, 
One function of the Department is to advise local authorities on matters pertaining to the 
Health Act, and, where necessary, to rectify sanitary evils produced by local inefficiency 
orapathy. The Department has four full-time inspectors, who assist and instruct the 
local sanitary inspectors, but full-time district health officers are not provided for. The 
number of local authorities under the Public Health Act has been reduced to forty-nine 
since the Local Government Act 1906 came into force. All parts of Tasmania are now 
furnished with the administrative machinery for local sanitary government. 


The Public Health Act 1917 deals with venereal diseases. Medical practitioners are 
required to report persons suffering from such diseases. Such notification, however, 
does not disclose the names or addresses of the patients. This information is given to 


the Department by medical practitioners only if patients fail to consult or attend for a 
period of six weeks, 


Regulations under the Public Health Act 1903, as amended, for checking or preventing 
the spread of any infectious disease, came into force in February, 1918. 
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§ 3. Inspection and Sale of Food and Drugs. 


1. Introduction.—The importance of securing a pure and wholesome supply of food 
and drugs is recognised by both the Commonwealth and State Parliaments. Under the 
Acts referred to later, and the regulations made thereunder, the importation of articles 
used for food or drink, of medicines, and of other goods enumerated, is prohibited, as 
also is the export of certain specified articles, unless there is applied to the goods a “ trade 
description’ in accordance with the Act. Provision is made for the inspection of all 
prescribed goods which are imported, or which are entered for export. 


2. Commonwealth Jurisdiction.—Under Section 51 (i) of the Commonwealth Constitu- 
tion Act 1900, the Commonwealth Parliament has power to make laws with respect to 
trade and commerce with other countries and among the States. By virtue of that 
power, the Commerce (Trade Descriptions) Act 1905, and the Customs Act 1910, to which 
reference has already been made in another part of this book (see pp. 574, 575), were 
passed. 


3. State Jurisdiction.—The inspection and sale of food and drugs is also dealt with 
in each State, either under the Health Acts or under Pure Food Acts. There is, in 
addition, in the several States, a number of Acts dealing with special matters, such as the 
adulteration of wine and the supervision of meat. The sanitary condition of the milk 
supply is also subject to special regulations or to the provisions of special Acts. A brief 
statement of the general objects of these Acts appears in previous issues of the Year- Book 
(see No. 12, p. 1054). 


4, Food and Drug Standardisation.—Conferences aimed at securing uniformity in 
these matters were held in Sydney in 1910, and in Melbourne in 1913. The resolutions of 
the latter conference were submitted to the Premiers’ Conference held in Melbourne in 
March, 1914, and in conformity with the determinations arrived at, each State issued 
regulations which have had the effect of ensuring uniformity throughout the Common- 
wealth. 


5. The Sale and Custody of Poisons.—In Victoria, New South Wales, Western Australia, 
and Tasmania, the enactments for regulating the sale and use of poisons are administered 
by the Pharmacy Boards in the respective States. In South Australia, the sale of poisons 
is provided for by regulations under “The Food and Drugs Act 1908,” administered 
by the Central Board of Health. In Queensland, the Poisons Act was formerly adminis- 
tered by the Police, but it is now administered by the Health Department. 


In New South Wales and Victoria the Government subsidises the Pharmacy Board, 
in order to enable it to carry out the provisions of the Poisons Act, 


No persons, other than legally qualified medical practitioners and registered 
pharmaceutical chemists, are permitted to sell poisons without special licence from the 
bodies administering the legislation in the respective States. These licences are 
issued to persons in business distant from four to five miles from a registered 
chemist, on production of certificates from medical practitioners, police, or special 
magistrates or justices as to the applicant’s character and fitness to deal in poisons. 
Annual licence fees, ranging from 5s. to 40s., are charged in the several States. 

The special conditions attaching to the sale of poisons are alluded to on p. 1055 of 
Official Year-Book No. 12. 

Partial exemptions from the regulations are made in some States in the case of sales 
of poisons for agricultural, horticultural and photographic purposes in so far that any 
person may sell them subject to the restrictions as to the class of container and the 
manner in which they may be sold. The sale of what are generally known as industrial 
poisons, such as sulphuric acid, nitric acid, hydrochloric acid, soluble salts of oxalic acid, 
ete., is governed by regulations, as also is the sale of poisons for the destruction of rats, 
vermin, etc. Under the existing laws these poisons are allowed to be sold by any one. 
The Victorian Government has under consideration a Bill providing for an annual fee of 
10s. and the issuing of licences to dealers in exempted poisons. 
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§ 4. Milk Supply and Dairy Supervision. 


1. General.—In Official Year-Book No. 12 and preceding issues allusion is made in 
ceneral terms to the legislation in force in the various States to ensure the purity of the 
milk supply and of dairy produce generally, but limits of space preclude the repetition 
of this information in the present issue. 


2. Number of Dairy Premises Registered.—The following table shews so far as the 
particulars are available the number of dairy premises registered and the number of 
cattle thereon. Compulsory registration in not in force throughout the whole area of the 
various States. The figures do not include unregistered dairies. 


DAIRY PREMISES REGISTERED AND CATTLE THEREON. 


N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust. ’ “ 
(1918.) | (1916-17.) (1919-20.)  (1919.) | (1918-19.) Tasmania. 
(a) (a) 


Particulars. 


Premises registered .. 18,435 12,662 12,973 1,027 807 (b) 


Cattle thereon .- | 936,681 | 107,949 (b) 6,865 9,053 (b) 


(a) Later figures not available. (b) Not available. 


3. New South Wales.—The provisions of the Dairies Supervision Act 1901 extend 
to the whole of the Eastern and Central Divisions of this State and to all important 
dairying districts further inland. Other districts are brought under the operation of the 
Act by proclamation from time to time. Every dairyman, milk vendor, and dairy factory 
or creamery proprietor is required, under penalty, to apply for registration to the local 
authority for the district in which he resides, and also to the local authority of every 
other district in which he trades. Registrations must be applied for before commencing 
to trade and must be renewed annually. The Chief Dairy Inspector is in charge of 
all inspectorial work under the Dairies Supervision Act 1901, and has assisting him 
fourteen qualified dairy inspectors, each in charge of a district. Samples of milk number- 
ing 3,502, and of food and drugs numbering 822, were taken from the vendors for 
examination, and 5,330 dairy premises were inspected. Where necessary, warnings and 
prosecutions followed. A sum of nearly £2,000 was imposed in fines for adulteration, 
want of cleanliness, ete. 


4. Victoria.—The inspection and supervision in Victoria of, dairies, dairy farms, 
dairy produce, milk stores, milk shops, milk vessels, dairy cattle and grazing grounds 
are provided for by the Dairy Supervision Act 1915, administered by the Minister of 
Agriculture. Under the Health Act 1915, however, the Department of Public Health 
is empowered to take samples of food (including milk, cream, butter, cheese, and other 
dairy products) for examination or analysis, to institute prosecutions in case of adulterated 
or unwholesome food, and to carry out inspection of dairies, etc., in districts not yet 
proclaimed under the Act. By the end of the year 1918, 113 municipal districts, com- 
prising about one-third of the area of the State, had been brought under the operation 
of the Dairy Supervision Act. The municipal councils have the option of carrying out 
the execution of the Act themselves or of electing for execution by the Department of 
Agriculture ; up to the present all but one of the municipalities in which the Act has been 
proclaimed have elected for Departmental execution. 


5. Queensland.—The control and supervision of the milk supply and of dairies and 
the manufacture, sale, and export of dairy produce in Queensland are provided for by 
the Dairy Produce Act 1920, administered by the Department of Agriculture and 
Stock. These Acts and the regulations made thereunder apply only to prescribed 
districts, which comprise the whole of the coastal district from Rockhampton down to 


es New South Wales border, and the Darling Downs, Maranoa, Mackay, and Cairns 
stricts, 


et ae 
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6. South Australia.—The Food and Drugs Act 1908, and the Regulations made 
thereunder, provide for the licensing of vendors of milk and the registration of dairies, 
milk stores and milk shops. The Metropolitan County Board carries out the requirements 
of the metropolitan area. In the Country, the majority of local authorities have not 
made statutory provision for the licensing of vendors of milk and the registration of 
dairy premises; and, in consequence, the Central Board of Health provides for sneh 
under the Act. 


7. Western Australia——Control of dairies throughout the State is in the hands of 
the Public Health authorities under the provisions of the Health Act. The inspectors 
under the Act supervise the sanitary condition of the premises, the examination of herds 
being carried out by officers of the Department of Agriculture for the Health Department. 
Inspection of herds is made at regular intervals, and the tuberculin test is applied in cases 
of suspected disease. 


8. Tasmania.—Local authorities are responsible for the dairies in their respective 
districts. By-laws for the registration and regulation of dairies have been drafted by 
the Public Health Department, and in the majority of cases have been adopted by the 
local authorities. By the Food and Drug Act, which came into force March, 1911, milk 
sampling is carried out by the local authorities. During 1913, attention was drawn by 
circular to the requirements of local authorities with regard to dairies, and a special 
report is now required before licences are granted. An Act also provides for the registra- 
tion and inspection of dairies and other premises where dairy produce is prepared, and 
regulates the manufacture, sale, and export of dairy produce. 


§ 5. Prevention of Infectious and Contagious Diseases. 


1. General.—The provisions of the various Acts as to precautions against the spread 
and the compulsory notification of infectious diseases may be conveniently dealt with 
under the headings—(a) Quarantine; (b) Notifiable Diseases; and (c) Vaccination. 


2. Quarantine.*—Under the Commonwealth Quarantine Act 1908, the systems of 
State quarantine formerly in operation were abolished, and a branch of the Department 
of Trade and Customs, under the immediate control of a Director of Quarantine, was 
ereated on Ist July, 1909. Amending Quarantine Acts were passed in 1912 and 1915, 
correcting certain imperfections in the original Act, and conferring additional powers. 
Uniformity of procedure has been established throughout the Commonwealth in respect 
of all vessels, persons, and goods arriving from oversea ports or proceeding from one 
State to another, and in respect of all animals and plants brought from any place outside 
Australia. In regard to interstate movements of animals and plants, the Act becomes 
operative only if the Governor-General be of opinion that Federal action is necessary 
for the protection of any State or States; in the meantime the administration of inter- 
state quarantine of animals and plants is left in the hands of the States. 


(i) Transfer of Quarantine Stations. The transfer from the States to the Common- 
wealth of the quarantine stations, for the purposes of human quarantine, at the following 
places, has been effected :—(a) New South Wales. North Head (near Sydney). (b} 
Victoria. Point Nepean (near Melbourne).  (c) Queensland. Colmslie and Lytton 
(near Brisbane), and Thursday Island. (d) South Australia. Torrens Island (near 
Adelaide). (e) Western Australia. Woodman’s Point (near Fremantle), Albany, and 
Broome. (f) Tasmania. Bruni Island (near Hobart). Animal quarantine stations in 
each of the States have also been transferred to the Commonwealth. New buildings 


* From information furnished by the Federal Director of Quarantine. 
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and improvements are in course of construction at several of the transferred stations. 
New stations have been constructed at Darwin, Thursday Island, Townsville, and 
Bunbury. 


(ii) Administration of Act. The administration of the Act in respect of the general 
division, i.e., vessels, persons, and goods, and human diseases, is under the direct control 
of the Commonwealth in all States except Tasmania. A medical chief quarantine officer, 
with assistant quarantine officers, has been appointed in each State. This officer is 
charged with responsible duties, and is under the control of the Director of Quarantine. 
In Tasmania, the chief health officer of the State acts as chief quarantine officer, and 
payment is made to the State for his services. The administration of the Act in the 
Northern Territory has been combined with that of Queensland under the chief quarantine 
officer for the North-eastern Division. The administration of the Acts and Regulations 
relating to oversea animal and plant inspection and quarantine is carried out by the 
officers of the State Agricultural Departments acting as quarantine officers. 


(iii) Chief Provisions of Act. The Act provides for the inspection of all vessels from 
oversea, for the quarantine, isolation, or continued surveillance of infected or suspected 
vessels, persons, and goods, and for the quarantining and, if considered necessary, the 
destruction of imported goods, animals, and plants. The obligations of masters, owners, 
and medical officers of vessels are defined, and penalties for breaches of the law are 
prescribed. Power is given to the Governor-General to take action in regard to various 
matters by proclamation, and to make regulations to give effect to the provisions of the 
Act. Quarantinable diseases are defined as small-pox, plague, cholera, yellow fever, 
typhus fever, leprosy, or any other disease declared by the Governor-General, by pro- 
clamation, to be quarantinable. ‘“‘ Disease ”’ in relation to animals means certain specified 
diseases, or “ any disease declared by the Governor-General, by proclamation, to be a 
disease affecting animals.” ‘‘ Disease” in relation to plants means “any disease or 
pest declared by the Governor-General, by proclamation, to be a disease affecting plants.” 
The term “ plants” is defined as meaning “ trees or plants, and includes cuttings and 
slips of trees and plants and all live parts of trees or plants and fruit.” 


(iv) Proclamations. The proclamations so far issued specify the diseases to be 
regarded as diseases affecting animals and plants; appoint first ports of landing for 
imported animals and plants and first ports of entry for oversea vessels; declare certain 
places beyond Australia to be places infected, or as places to be regarded as infected with 
plague ; prohibit the importation (a) of certain noxious insects, pests, diseases, germs, or 
agents, (b) of certain goods likely to act as fomites, and (c) of certain animals and plants 
from any or from certain parts of the world; fix the quarantine lines, and define mooring 
grounds, in certain ports of Australia. 


(v) General. At present, instead of all oversea vessels being examined in every 
State, as was formerly the case, those arriving from the south and west are now 
examined only at the first port of call, and pratique is given for the whole of the 
Commonwealth, except in cases of suspicious circumstances, while vessels arriving from 
the northern routes are examined only at the first and last ports. It is expected that 
the restrictions placed upon oversea vessels will be further removed as the machinery of 
quarantine is improved. The present freedom from certain diseases which are endemic 
in other parts of the world would, however, appear to justify the Commonwealth in 


adopting precautionary measures not perhaps warranted in the already infected 
countries of the old world. 


3. Notifiable Diseases.—Provision exists in the Health Acts of all the States for 
precautions against the spread and for the compulsory notification of infectious diseases. 
When any such disease occurs, the Health Department and the local authorities must 
at once be notified. In some States notification need only be made to the latter body. 
The duty of giving this notification is generally imposed, first, on the head of the house 
to which the patient belongs, failing whom on the nearest relative present, and on his 
default on the person in charge of or in attendance on the patient, and on his default 


on the occupier of the building. Any medical practitioner visiting the patient is also 
bound to give notice. 
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(i) Notifiable Diseases Prescribed in each State. In the following statement those 
diseases which are notifiable in each State are indicated by a cross :— 


DISEASES NOTIFIABLE UNDER THE HEALTH ACTS IN EACH STATE. 


l 
| Q’land. | S.A. | W.A.(d) | Tas.te) 


Be —= SS) ae os = 


Particulars. iN. Win | Vic. 


Acute lobar pneumonia 
Anthrax 
Ankylostomiasis 
Beri-beri 
Bilharziosis .. 
Broncho-pneumonia 
Bubonic plague 
Cerebro-spinal fever 
Cerebro-spinal meningitis 
Chancroid (soft chancre) 
Cholera sit Be 
Continued fever ; “e 2 
Diphtheria .. Ae a + 
Dysentery 2 : 
Enteric fever =. ap + 
Erysipelas 
Favus 
Gonorrhea 
Hematuria .. 
Infantile paralysis . 
Infective granuloma of the 
pudenda 
Influenza ae *. me 
Leprosy a Bh s=5 Et 
Malarial fever es ds Be 
Measles wi 
Membranous croup... xis + 
Ophthalmia neonatorum 
Pneumonic influenza .. aps oe 
Poliomyelitis anterior acuta .. + 
Puerperal fever te o a 
Pulmonary tuberculosis (phthisis) +(a) | 
Relapsing fever 
Scarlet fever as ts + | 
Scarlatina .. : hpi Steal 
Septicemia .. ays 3 
Small-pox .. a ae + 
Syphilis oa aF oh 
Trichinosis ae see ee 
Typhoid ae ae ePae Se 
Typhus fever at a oe 
Whooping cough By an Te ee 
Yellow fever ae eee eee ee + | 
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-) In metropolitan and certain proclaimed districts. (b) Under the Venereal Diseases Acts. 
(c) AR are Talend’ area only. (d) Other diseases enumerated as notifiable under “ The Health Act 
1911” of this State are pyemia, and Malta, dengue, low and Colonial fevers. (¢) Venereal diseases are 
notifiable under ‘“‘ The Public Health Act 1917.’ (/) Chicken-pox has been declared a notifiable disease 
to render certain its differential diagnosis from small-pox. (gy) In South Australia influenza vera is 
notifiable, and any febrile toxie-septicwmic condition similar to influenza, including pneumonic influenza. 

(ii) Duties of Authorities. As a rule the local authorities are required to report. 
from time to time to the Central Board of Health in each State as to the health, cleanli- 
ness, and general sanitary state of their several districts, and must report the appearance 
of certain diseases. Regulations are prescribed for the disinfection and cleansing of 
premises, and for the disinfection and destruction of bedding, clothing, or other articles 
which have been exposed to infection. Bacteriological examinations for the detection of 
plague, diphtheria, tuberculosis, typhoid. and other infectious diseases within the mean- 
ing of the Health Acts are continually being carried out. Regulations are provided 
in most of the States for the treatment and custody of persons suffering from certain 
dangerous infectious diseases, such as small-pox and leprosy. 
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(iii) New South Wales. The proclamation and notification of infectious diseases 
are dealt with in Part ILL. of the Public Health Act 1902. Special provision is made by 
that Act for the notification of small-pox and leprosy, and for the custody and treatment 
of lepers. Special reports dealing with outbreaks and the etiology of plague, leprosy, 
and small-pox have been published. 


(iv) Victoria. Any infectious disease declared to be notifiable is notifiable throughout 
the State (Health Act 1919). 


(v) Queensland. Under Part VIL. of the Health Act 1900-1917, all cases of infectious 
diseases must be notified; special provision is made for notification of small-pox. No 
case of plague has occurred since 1908, Provision is made for the diagnosis of leprosy, 
and lepers are sent to Peel Island, Moreton Bay. 


(vi) South Australia. In this State cases of infectious diseases must be reported to 
the local Board, under the provisions of Part VIII. of the Health Act 1898. The onus 
of notification is placed primarily on the head of the family, and, failing him, the nearest 
relative, the person in charge, or the occupier of the house: in any case, notification 
must be given by the medical practitioner attending. 


(vii) Western Australia, The necessity for providing hospital treatment for infectious 
cases has been recognised by the Local Health authorities, and in several instances wards 
for the treatment of these cases have been erected. 


(viii) Tasmania. Provisions regarding the prevention and notification of infectious 
diseases are contained in the Public Health Act 1903 and amending Acts. 


4. Vaccination.—In the State of New South Wales there is no statutory provision 
for compulsory vaccination, though in all the other States of the Commonwealth such 
provision has been made. With the exception of Victoria, the Vaccination Acts are, 
however, not generally enforced. Jennerian vaccine for vaccination against small-pox 
is prepared at the Commonwealth serum laboratories in Melbourne. A considerable 
demand exists for the vaccine in the State of Victoria, where infantile vaccination is 
compulsory, but in the other States the normal requirements are small. During the 
years 1912, 1913, and 1914, the output of the vaccine in doses from the depot was 
respectively 65,000, 570,000, and 146,000. The number of doses issued in 1913 was, 
however, abnormal, and was due to the epidemic of small-pox which broke out in Sydney 


at the end of June, this being followed by large numbers of vaccinations in each 
State. 


The following table shews, so far as particulars are available, the number of persons 
vaccinated in each State from 1915 to 1919 inclusive :— 


NUMBER OF PERSONS VACCINATED IN EACH STATE, 1915 TO 1919. 


Year. N.S.W.(a) | Victoria.(b) Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tasmania. 
1915 .. -- | 4,080(d)| 24,186 58(e)| 854 | (c) (c) 
1916... -+ | 2,618 20,916 (c) | 531 | (c) (c) 
1917. -» | 4,663 19,759 (c) 251 (c) (c) 
1918 .. on (c) 15,306 , (c) | 36 | (c) (c) 
1919... r 324 14,031 (c) 8 (c) (c) 


(a) By officers of the Health Department and at public depots. (b) Child 
vaccinated under the Act, see (ii) b ; "iy gramaive ct Ube athe 
Ca At Beal Doparanent’ Das Ae elow. (c) Returns not available. (d) Exclusive of the military. 
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(i) New South Wales. Although there is no provision for compulsory vaccination 
in this State, public vaccinators have been appointed. No statistics are available as to 
the proportion of the population who have been vaccinated, but a report of the Principal 
Medical Officer of the Education Department states that out of 94,918 children medically 
examined during 1914, 33,109, or 35 per cent., had been vaccinated. 


(ii) Victoria. Compulsory vaccination, subject to a “conscience ” clause, is 
enforced throughout the State, under Part VIL. of the Health Act 1919. From the 
year 1873 up to 3lst December, 1918, it is estimated that 72 per cent. of the children 
whose births were registered were vaccinated. Free lymph is provided. The number 
of children vaccinated in Victoria during 1919 was 14,031. 


(iti) Queensland. Although compulsory vaccination is provided for in this State 
under Part VII. of the Health Act 1900-1917, its operation has not been proclaimed. 
Vaccination thus being purely voluntary, medical practitioners do not notify 
vaccinations. In the early part of 1912, the Queensland Government sent a medical 
expedition to the islands in Torres Straits. Over 1,200 natives were vaccinated with a 
view to reducing the risk of the introduction of small-pox from New Guinea. Informa- 
tion as to vaccinations in recent years is not available. ‘ 


(iv) South Australia. The Vaccination Act 1882, which applies to South Australia 
and the Northern Territory, is administered by the vaccination officer of the State. 
Under this Act vaccination was compulsory, but in 1917 an Act to abolish compulsory 
vaccination was passed. The total number of vaccinations in 1919 was 8. 


(v) Western Australia. In this State vaccination is compulsory under the Vaccina- 
tion Act 1878, which, however, remains almost a dead letter, seeing that under the Health 
Act 1911, a “conscientious objection ’’ clause was inserted, which is availed of by the 
majority of parents. The number of children vaccinated is very small. All district 
medical officers are public vaccinators, but they receive no fee for vaccinations. 


(vi) Tasmania. All infants in Tasmania are nominally required, under the Vaccina- 
tion Act 1898, to be vaccinated before the age of 12 months, unless either (a) a statutory 
declaration of conscientious objection is made, or (b) a medical certificate of unfitness is 
received. Information in regard to vaccinations in recent years is not available. 


5. Commonwealth Serum Laboratories.—The establishment for the preparation of 
Jennerian Vaccine situated at Royal Park, near Melbourne (formerly known as the “ Calf 
Lymph Depot’’), has been enlarged and extended. ‘The institution is now designated 
the ‘‘ Commonwealth Serum Laboratories,” and forms a branch of the Commonwealth 
Quarantine Service. The list of bacteriological preparations produced by the Laboratories 
has been extended so as to cover practically the whole range of biological psreducts, and 
the institution is now a valuable national provision for the protection of public health and 
for the treatment of human and animal diseases. Price lists of the various products 
have been issued, and the institution is in full working order. 


6. Malaria and Bilharzia——The Defence and Repatriation Departments have jointly 
requested the Quarantine Service to undertake the control of returned soldiers suffering 
from malaria and bilharzia after their return to civil life. By arrangement with the 
various State Health Departments, a scheme is now in active operation for the control 
of the infectivity of men suffering from these diseases, and, as a result of the success 
obtained in Egypt in the treatment of bilharzia by tartar emetic, arrangements have 
now been made for cases of this disease to be taken into hospital and treated by this 


method until a cure is effected. 


7. Venereal Diseases.—The Commonwealth, recognising the importance of effective 
control of venereal diseases, has provided a subsidy of £15,000 per annum to the various 
States to assist in the work of providing hospital treatment for, and administrative 
control of, venereal diseases, the supervision of this work in so far as it relates to the 
expenditure of this subsidy being controlled by the Quarantine Service. 
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§ 6. Tropical Diseases. 


1. Introduction.—The remarkable development of parasitology in recent years and 
the increase in knowledge of the part played by parasites in human and animal diseases 
have shewn that the difficulties in the way of tropical colonisation, in so far as these 
arise from the prevalence of diseases characteristic of tropical countries, are largely 
removable by preventive and remedial measures. Malaria and other tropical diseases 
are coming more and more under control, and the improvements in hygiene which science 
has accomplished lend an entirely new aspect to the question of white settlement in 
countries formerly regarded as unsuitable for colonisation by European races. In Aus- 
tralia the most important aspect of this matter is at present in relation to such diseases 
as filariasis, malaria, and dengue fever, which, although practically unknown in the 


southern States, are of common occurrence in many of the tropical and sub-tropical 
parts of the Commonwealth. 


2. Queensland.—{i) Transmission of Disease by Mosquitves. The existence of 
filariasis in Queensland was first discovered about thirty-six years ago. The parasite 
of this disease (and probably of dengue fever also), is transmitted by Culex fatigans, 
the mosquito most prevalent in Queensland. The Stegomyia fasciata, conveyer of 
yellow fever, is another common domestic mosquito throughout Eastern Queensland 
during the summer, but so far has never been infected from abroad. Occasional limited 
outbreaks of malaria occur in the northern parts of the State; one at Kidston, in 1910, 
resulted in 24 deaths. The infection was traced to newcomers from New Guinea. 
Allusion to the efforts made to deal with the mosquito, under the Health Act of 1911, 
will be found in Official Year Book No. 12, p. 1063. By an Order in Council the Local 


Authorities are now responsible for the taking of measures for the destruction, and the 
prevention of breeding, of mosquitoes. 


(ii) Australian Hookworm Campaign. The study and control of hookworm (Anky- 
lostoma duodenale and Necator americanus) on a large scale in Australia and its dependencies 
began in Papua. The Commonwealth of Australia in 1916 invited the International 
Health Board of the Rockefeller Foundation to make a hookworm survey of Papua, and 
Dr, J. H. Waite, of the staff of the Board, was sent to conduct the investigation. Between 
Ist June and Ist September, 1917, 1,190 natives were examined, and 598, or 50.3 per 
cent., were found to be infected with hookworm. Among natives who had come recently 
from the villages the infection rate was 8.7 per cent., and among plantation labourers 
it was 63.1 per cent. This led to the conclusion that hookworm infection was being 
spread by the plantations, and that control measures were needed. 


The work in Papua stimulated the interest in the situation in Queensland, where 
cases of hookworm disease had been reported in the medical literature since 1889. In 
1918 a hookworm campaign was undertaken jointly by the State of Queensland and the 
International Health Board under the direction of Dr. Waite. The prevalence of 
hookworm disease and its effects in retarding growth and development were found to be 


greater than had been supposed. The mental retardation in heavily infected children 
was found to increase with age as follows :— 


Age last birthday on LO eee ees, eee Lore ce 


Lae Lo 
Retardationin years .. 1.6 .. 2.2°.. 25 .. 3.2 


oO) ae bs 


In the case of children, growth and development took place in a remarkable way as 
soon as a cure was effected. It was found that the disease was responsible for anaemia, 
dwarfing, retardation—physical and mental—and delay of sexual maturity. 


In 1919 the direction of the work in Queensland was taken over by Dr. S. M. Lambert, 
and on Ist October, 1919, there was begun the Australian Hookworm Campaign, financed 
jointly by the Commonwealth of Australia, the State of Queensland, the International 
Health Board, and all other States and territories in which work would be done. 
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Between Ist June, 1917, and 3lst March, 1920, examinations have been made in 
Queensland, under the several projects, as follows :— 


People listed in special census $e Se .. 48,152 
Examined for hookworm disease oe 3 -. 42,441 

Found to be infected with hookworms 4 - 6,416 (Css) OA) 
Treated .. or AG os = oe 6,873 (a) 
Found to be cured, on re-examination oe Sie 2,293 


The number of cures will be greatly increased as the work of re-examining and treating 
is continued. 


On 31st March, 1920, intensive work was in progress in districts with head-quarters 
at Ayr, Bowen, Mackay, and Nambour, in Queensland. Work had previously been done 
in the coastal region of Queensland from Cooktown to Townsville. 


(iit) Institute of Tropical Medicine, Townsville. The Australian Institute of Tropical 
Medicine was founded at Townsville in January, 1910. During the first two years atter 
its establishment the Institute was subsidised by the Commonwealth and Queensland 
State Governments, and was controlled by a Géommittee consisting of representatives 
of both Governments and of the three Australian Universities—Sydney, Melbourne, and 
Adelaide. A director was appointed to organise the activities of the Institute, and after 
having accomplished a survey of Northern Australia and New Guinea, to advise as to the 
best centre where the work could be carried out most expeditiously. The staff 
consisted at first of the director and one laboratory assistant, but soon the necessity 
arose of appointing an entomologist. In 1913, after two years of preliminary work, the 
Commonwealth decided to increase the grant to the Institute considerably, and to take 
over the financial administration, which was vested in the Department of External 
Affairs, and later in the Home and Territories Department. The representatives of 
the three universities were retained as scientific advisers. The decision to increase the 
scope of the Institute was greatly influenced by a resolution passed by the Australasian 
Medical Congress in Sydney in 1911, recommending an organised inquiry into the 
various aspects likely to aftect the establishment of a working white race in Australia. 
The increased subsidy made the appointment of a larger staff possible. The services 
of three qualified assistants were secured, and the Institute was housed in a ferro- 
concrete building, situated within the precincts of the Townsville Hospital. During 
the first two years a survey of tropical diseases existent in North Queensland was 
carried out; the incidence of human and animal parasites was investigated; and 
a number of problems which required elucidation were attacked. Amongst other 
suggestions a hookworm survey of Cairns and surrounding districts was recommended. 
The staff undertook research on “nodules in bezf” and made an important discovery, 
which at first seemed destined to advance our knowledge, by proving that living larve 
could penetrate through the unbroken skin of the beast and could be found under special 
conditions on the surface. Research in the consequent fate of the larve and the search 
for an intermediary host, in which the larve could undergo further development, proved 
fruitless, although many possibilities, such as biting flies, aquatic insects, etc., were 
considered and excluded after patient research. It was shown that the parasites of 
wild animals, such as reptiles, birds, and small mammals resembled on the whole those 
found and described from other parts of the tropics, but no new general 
features of any importance could be discovered. Attention was drawn to the 
prevalence in the dry western parts of North Queensland of keratosis, a skin 
disease, characterised by a thickening of the horny layer of the skin, which 
develops into a chronic ulcer, and is apt to give rise to skin cancers. The occurrence 
of similar conditions in old people with atrophic skin in other parts of the world has been 
well known, but in Queensland mostly young people become affected, and the condition 
has been attributed to the effect of sunlight and dry heat on a skin lacking in normal 
pigment. In the Torres Strait islands, the occurrence and prevalence of such 
diseases as malaria, filariasis, elephantiasis, yaws and others has been noted, 
The increase in the staff made more extended field work possible, and in the course 


é 


(a) Including approximately 700 aboriginals treated without previous examination, on account of 
the high infection rate among them. 
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of time different districts were visited in order to study the local prevalence of fever and 
disease. A survey of the whole of the coastal districts of British New Guinea was under- 
taken and yielded interesting results. The prevalence of the different types of malaria, 
of filariasis and of leprosy was mapped out, the existence of agchylostomiasis (caused 
by the American variety of the hookworm, which is widely distributed in the far East) 
was noted, and the occurrence of a number of hitherto undescribed diseases was observed. 
Amongst other diseases, a number of cases of gangosa, a condition that occurs not 
infrequently in some of the Pacific Islands, was encountered, and in the earliest stages 
of the disease a parasite was discovered which belongs to the genus of Blastomyces and 
was named Cryptococcus mutilans, on account of the mutilation brought about by it. 
The etiology of chronic conjunctival affections, so prevalent in Western Queensland, 
was investigated, and it was proved that true trachoma existed in Western Queensland 
and that an acute conjunctivitis was the most important predisposing cause. 
The epidemiology and parasitology of the so-called “ Mossman fever” were investigated, 
and it was found that the disease could be transmitted by direct inoculation of blood 
of patients in the early stage of the disease into monkeys. This observation indicated 
that this fever can be separated from other fevers which cannot be transmitted to these 
experimental animals. A survey of the tropical diseases amongst the Europeans and 
aborigines of the Northern Territory was undertaken, and with the exception of yaws 
and ulcerative granuloma, the comparative absence of any serious tropical disease was 
established. Malarial fever was almost entirely absent from amongst the aboriginal 
population and, except in a few localities, rarely attacked thé European population. 
Unfortunately the outbreak of the war greatly curtailed the activities of the Institute. The 
energy of several of the workers was directed towards duties directly connected with 
the war, and the staff was obliged to assist as far as possible in relieving the tension caused 
by the scarcity of medical men throughout North Queensland and Australia in general. 
Prior to the outbreak of the war the staff of the Institute had embarked on an enquiry 
on a larger scale into the physiological changes of a white race living under such climatic 
conditions as prevail in the coastal districts of tropical Australia. Special attention 
was paid to the blood conditions of the white population, to the metabolism and to the 
influence of exercise, in order to gain an insight into the effects of manual labour upon 
the human organism under tropical conditions. At the same time the economic 
conditions as expressed in statistics were studied, and information collected in order to 
ascertain whether climatic conditions could be held responsible for any alterations of 
social conditions in North Queensland. An examination of the blood condition of 
school children, who had resided during the whole or most of their lives in Townsville, 
was carried out in order to obtain definite evidence whether any deterioration had 
taken place, in other words whether there existed amongst the North Queensland 
school children an anemia which could be directly attributed to climatic conditions. 
The result of the investigation proved that the blood condition, as far as formed 
elements and colouring matter were concerned, did not differ in any way from that 
considered as normal in children born and bred in a temperate climate. In 
one respect, however, namely, in the relative preponderance of a certain type of 
cells—neutrophile leucocytes with a comparatively small number of nuclei—a definite 
alteration could be ascertained; the significance of this discovery is not yet clear. 
A biochemical investigation into the metabolism of a white race living in the Tropics 
was undertaken by estimating the different excretory substances in the urine of 
a number of subjects who had lived for some time in the tropics, and only 
quantitative variations from the averages obtained in temperate climates have been found. 
An extensive inquiry into the body temperature of a number of subjects under varying 
conditions has been carried out, and it was shown that during complete rest the rectal 
temperature did not show any variations from the limits of those observed in Europe, 
but a considerable rise was produced by slight muscular work, which rise was maintained 
for some time after the work had ceased. Further experiments into the gaseous 
metabolism, the mechanism of sweating, the influence of extreme wet bulb tempera- 
tures, etc., have been, and are still being carried out, and will in time furnish definite 
figures and facts in connexion with the solution of the question of the adaptation 
of a European race to conditions obtaining in the coastal districts of North Queensland. 
Researches have been carried out into diseases prevalent in North Queensland such 
as malaria, sprue, filariasis and others. A malarial survey of Cairns and the Innisfail 
district has been accomplished, and in the former case definite proposals have been 


— 
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submitted which when carried out faithfully would minimise the incidence of this 
infection. The staff of the Institute has also taken an active part in the hookworm 
campaign, undertaken by the Rockefeller Institute. A great deal of work has been 
done on the parasitic worms of men and beasts, and a great number of genera and 
species new to science have been described in various publications. General research has 
not been neglected, and a number of publications dealing with different subjects have been 
issued by the staff of the Institute. The entomological department has carried out a 
survey of mosquitoes and biting flies in Northern Australia and parts of British New 
Guinea. A special journey was made by the entomologist to the irrigation areas of New 
South Wales and Victoria, in order to ascertain the distribution of anophelines, to 
which genus the malaria-transmitting mosquito belongs. The purpose of this survey 
was to advise as to whether the settlement of malaria-infected returned soldiers in 
these areas would form a menace by setting up conditions for the spread of this disease. 
Prior to the outbreak of war definite arrangements had been made to hold annually a course 
in tropical medicine and parasitology, but war conditions made the course impossible. 
In connection with the Institute the Townsville Hospital has set aside two wards con- 
taining twenty beds, which are under the direct control of the staff of the Institute, and 
are reserved for patients suffering from tropical complaints. Since their establishment, 
a number of cases have been admitted, treated, and their complaints investigated; amongst 
others, a number of returned soldiers and sailors suffering from a severe form of 
malarial fever were sent to the Institute for observation and treatment. The 
results of the work of the Institute were published at first in the form of an annual 
report, but later in various sciontific journals, and have been re-issued from time to time 
in the form of ‘‘ Collected Papers,” which contain a variety of scientific investigations. 
The equipment has lately been perfected by installing electric power and by pro- 
viding additional accommodation for the breeding of small experimental animals, which 
are indispensable for the carrying out of scientific research. An extensive library on 
tropical medicine and other allied subjects has been collected since the inception of the 
Institute. The Institute extends hospitality to qualified workers who desire to investigate 
tropical disease or any problems in connection with Northern Australia, and room and 
equipment are provided. 


3. Northern Territory—While the Territory is conspicuously free from most of the 
diseases which cause such devastation in other tropical countries, a slight amount of 
malaria exists, and, although such cases as occur very rarely end fatally, the Adminis- 
tration is taking measures for the destruction of mosquito larv# wherever settlements or 
permanent camps are formed, while precautions are being taken to prevent the collection 
of stagnant water in such localities. 


4, Other States.—In Western Australia it is stated that malaria is not known to 
exist south of the 20th parallel, while filariasis has never been discovered. Mosquito- 
borne diseases are unknown in Victoria, South Australia, or Tasmania, and it is 
stated that filariasis is uncommon in New South Wales, the only cases known being 
imported ones. Kerosene and petroleum have been successfully used to destroy 
mosquitoes at various places in these States, both by municipalities and private 
individuals. 


§ 7. Supervision of Infant Life. 


Reference has been made in general terms in preceding issues of the Official Year Book 
to the activities of the States in this direction (sée No. 12, p. 1067). 


The number of infantile deaths and the rates of infantile mortality in each State 
are dealt with in Section V. of this volume (see page 166), and it will be convenient to 
shew here particulars for the year 1919, classified according to metropolitan and other 


districts in each State. 
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INFANTILE DEATHS AND RATES OF INFANTILE MORTALITY FOR METROPOLITAN 
AND OTHER DISTRICTS, 1919, 


Districts. | N.S.W. | Vic. Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. tebe: 
| | | eer Pe 


NumeBer OF INFANTILE DEATHS. 


Metropolitan 0] Tyb0e b L2Te 504 350 226 93| 3,960 

Other ius eee LOTT | 869 840 358 198 252 | 4,494 
RaTH OF INFANTILE Morta.iry. () 

Metropolitan a 79.33 78.22 93.89 66.19 66.33 68.89 77.99 

Other oe eed 66.99 56.87 63.01 62.03 56.09 63.64 62.96 


; (a). i.e, the number of deaths of infants under one year of age per thousand births. 
(b) Exclusive of Territories. 

It will be seen that in each State the rates of mortality are higher in the metro- 
politan than in other districts. The causes of ‘‘ preventable ’’ deaths may generally be 
attributed to milk poisoning, want of knowledge on the part of mothers, inability to 
nurse, and lack of the necessary medical facilities. 

The figures in the foregoing table do not, however, completely represent the hygienic 
aspect of the question. Jor every infant death recorded there are probably three or four 
survivors who have sustained more or less serious permanent physical damage, quite 
apart from injuries at birth or congenital causes. It is stated that the far-reaching 
influence of the first year or two of life upon the whole subsequent physical welfare of 
the individual cannot be recognised too clearly, and it has been alleged that many serious 
defects and diseases occurring in later life may be credited to results ensuing from 
infantile disease. This is particularly the case in respect of digestive diseases. 

In previous issues a short account has been given of the principal Acts which 
have been passed in each State dealing with the subject of child-life, and of the principal 
functions of the States’ Children’s Departments. (See Year Book No. 6, p. 1011). 


§ 8. Medical Inspection of School Children. 


1. General.—Reference to early efforts in the direction of securing an adequate 
physical record of school children will be found in Official Year Book No. 12, pages 1068-9, 
while Official Year Book No. 11, pages 1203 et seg. contains an account of the anthropo- 
metric records taken in connexion with military trainees. 


2. New South Wales.—JIn this State, arrangements were made in May, 1907, for the 
medical inspection of school children in Sydney, and later in the year the work was 
extended to Newcastle. In 1911 the scheme was extended to the South Coast District 
and to a number of inland towns. 

In 1913, the scheme of school medical inspection was re-organised so as to embrace 
every pupil in the State whose parents desired such medical inspection of their children. 

Since the reorganization was effected up to the end of 1917 about 60 per cent. of the 
children examined were found to be suffering from physical defects needing treatment. 
It is stated that considerably less than half of these received treatment. 

During the year 1917, 64,804 children were medically examined, exclusive of the 
number examined by the Travelling Hospital and Travelling Clinics. Of these children, 
40,347, or 62.2 per cent. were found suffering from physical defects, and of these, 
39,003 were treated, 23,288 being attended to by the Departmental officers, while 15,715 
were treated by outside agencies, including hospitals, lodge doctors, private practitioners, 
and dentists. Particulars for the year 1918 are not at present available. 


Full details of the system in operation will be found in Official Year Book No. 12 
(pp. 1069, 1070). 


8. Victoria—Details regarding development of school medical inspection in this 
State are given in Official Year Book No. 12 (pp. 1070-1). 


During the year ended 30th June, 1918, 6,613 children were examined, of whom 
2,116 boys and 2,006 girls attended elementary and special schools, and 1,292 boys. 
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and 1,199 girls attended high schools. Teachers examined numbered 716, all of whom 
were women. 


The appointment of bush nurses has proved a boon in remote localities beyond 
conyenient reach of medical aid. 


4. Queensland.—During 1918, 18,200 individual medical examinations were made ; 
the number of children reported as suffering from physical defects being 3,183. 
(See also Official Year Book No. 12, p. 1071.) 

The number of pupils dentally inspected during 1918 was 14,004. 

While adenoids and enlarged tonsils appear to be the principal defects throughout all 
the State schools, the children in the Northern and Western districts suffer largely from 
defective vision and trachoma. The work of the Ophthalmic Inspector is chiefly con- 
fined to these districts. The conclusion has been arrived at, as a result of the examina- 
tions, that such climatic conditions as dust, glare, heat, etc., so prevalent in the Western 
districts, which are often looked upon as the direct cause of serious blight or trachoma, 
are only predisposing causes, and can be safely ignored, provided elementary precautions 
are taken. The report of the Dental Inspectors, while still disclosing an appalling 
percentage of defects in the teeth of the children, shews, even in the short time in which 
the scheme has been in existence, a marked improvement in the schools that were 
examined twelve months previously. 


5. South Australia.—(See also Official Year Book No. 12, p. 1071.) 

During the year 1918, 4,044 children were examined, shewing a considerable 
percentage with defects of sight, hearing, nose and throat, sufficiently serious to 
interfere with their educational progress. In addition, the teeth of more than 
3,000 children required attention, 803 having teeth in so bad a condition as to affect 
their general health, It was found that, while teeth were bad in all the schools 
examined, the other defects mentioned were exhibited in a considerably greater degree 
among the city children as compared with those living in country districts. 


6. Western Australia——During 1917, a medical officer for schools was appointed, 
and inspections were carried out in some of the schools in that and the following year. 
The number of children examined was 6,072 in 1917, and 4,804 in 1918. (See also 
Official Year Book No. 12, p. 1072.) 


7. Tasmania.—The credit of being the first State in the Commonwealth to provide 
for the medical inspection of schools and school children in a systematic way rests with 
Tasmania, where, under the direction of the Chief Health Officer and the Director of 
Education, about 1,200 children attending schools in Hobart were inspected in 1906. 
(See also Official Year Book. No. 12, p. 1072.) 

Under the scheme in operation, practically all the primary school. children 
of the State come under medical examination at least once in every two years. The 
examination in 1918 covered about 8,500 children. During 1916 school dental clinics 
were established in Hobart and Launceston. In that year 3,282 individual children 
were examined, 4,573 in 1917, and 4,449 in 1918. 


§ 9. Nursing Activities. 


By means of various nursing organizations throughout the Commonwealth, the 
benefits of professional advice and oversight of trained nurses are conveyed to the 
homes of workers and settlers, where skilled assistance would probably be otherwise 
unprocurable. While charitable aid has been to some extent responsible for the 
inauguration and extension of these movements, the trend of the various undertakings 
is in the direction of eliminating the element of charity, and, by raising subscriptions 
on a co-operative basis, making the scheme self-supporting. Details of organization 
and administration vary in different localities. Since the first bush nurse was settled 
at Beech Forest, Victoria, in 1911, the system has made satisfactory progress. Government 
aid, in the shape of free railway travelling for nurses, small monetary grants for 
professional advice in schools, etc., is given. A sum of £15,000 has been placed at the 
disposal of the Red Cross in each State, the income to be applied to bush nursing for 
returned soldiers and sailors and their families. By the nursing organizations, baby 
clinics, ete., a vast amount of useful information and advice concerning diet, hygiene, 
etc., is disseminated throughout the Commonwealth, 
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SECTION XXXI. 
THE COMMONWEALTH SEAT OF GOVERNMENT. 


1. Introductory.—In Year Books Nos. 4 and 5, information was given in this section 
as to the events leading to the selection of the Federal Capital Territory, and as to the 
necessary legislation and the progress of operations in connexion with the establishment 
of the capital city. The physiography of the Territory was dealt with in extenso, and 
topographical and contour maps accompanied the letterpress, as well as reproductions 
of the premiated designs for the laying out of the city. Considerations of space, however, 
preciude the repetition of this information. On the 12th March, 1913, the official ceremony 
to mark the initiation of operations in connexion with the establishment of the Seat 
of Government was carried out. At this ceremony the selection of ‘‘ Canberra’ as the 
name of the capital city was announced. 


2. Progress of Work.—The design for the laying out of the capital city having been 
approved, the survey of the main axial lines has been completed, and an area of 
about 800 acres has been subdivided into sections. A certain amount of road 
formation has also been effected, but the work is now in abeyance. Considerable 
progress has been made with the nursery in connection with the afforestation scheme, 
and the horticultural work undertaken includes cultivating plants for the Continental 
Arboretum, red park plantation for Narrabundah, pink park plantation for Mount Ainslie, 
yellow park plantation for Mount Black, and white forest on Mugga-Mugga, for the 
extensive redwood, pinetum, cedar, and cork oak economic forests. In addition, the 
previous pine, wattle, and eucalypt plantations have been maintained, and the propagation 
of native trees in quantities for parkway embellishment undertaken. The power plant 
is supplying current to all the important points. Active progress with construction 
has been restricted for the present, and operations are practically being confined to 
maintenance work. 


The following figures indicate the actual work done in road development since the 
roads were taken over :— 


Forming and finishing MF > - -. 93 miles 
Gravelling and metalling * or. : -+ 95} miles 
Clearing out, repairing culverts, etc. .. - .. 1623 miles 
General road repairs “f= a ; 1783 miles 
Cutting water tables, drains, etc. - or -. 146} miles 


3. Lands in the Territory.—As a considerable portion of the Commonwealth lands 
within the Territory is not required in eonnexion with the establishment of the city, 
such areas are being made available for leasing under certain conditions. A large 
number of leases has been disposed of under conditions requiring the extermination of 
rabbits, noxious animals and weeds. 18,000 sheep and 600 head of large stock are 
on agistment on land that will be required for departmental use at a later date. 
Reference has already been made on page 316 to the area of alienated, acquired and 
leased land within the Territory. All areas are classified into three classes of agricul- 
tural and three classes of grazing lands, and about 24,000 acres of these lands are at 
present leased to returned soldiers for periods varying from five to twenty-five years. 


4. Lands at Jervis Bay.—Sovereign rights over a certain area comprising about 28 
square miles of land and water at Jervis Bay, to be used as a Port in connexion with 
the Federal Capital, have been granted by the New South Wales Government, and 
accepted by the Commonwealth. The Royal Australian Naval College has been established 
in this area on a site known as Captain’s Point. 


5. Railways.—The line from Queanbeyan to Canberra, 4 miles 75 chains long, was 
opened for goods traffic on 25th May, 1914, and is being worked by the New South Wales 
Railways Commissioners. This line has been extended on to the Power House, and is 
at present only used for Departmental purposes ; the total length is approximately 54 
miles. A trial survey of the Canberra-Jervis Bay line has been completed, and plans 
have been prepared sufficient to enable an approximate estimate of the cost of the line 
to be arrived at. The trial survey from Canberra to the boundary of the Federal 
Territory (towards Yass), a distance of 11 miles, has been completed, as well as the 


survey of the line by the New South Wales Government from Yass to the Territory 
boundary, 32 miles. 


tla, * 
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6. Population and Live Stock.—A complete count of the population was taken on 
3lst December, 1919, when a total of 1,605 was enumerated. It is estimated that 227 
usual residents of the Territory were absent on the date in question. The live stock 
in the Territory, according to the latest returns, comprises :—Horses, 1,312; cattle, 
9,039; sheep, 151,666; pigs, 103; and goats, 20. 


7. Educational Facilities Arrangements have been made for the New South Wales 
Education Department to continue, for the time being, the administration of education 
in the Territory, the expenditure involved to be refunded annually by the Commonwealth 
to the State. 


8. Revenue and Expenditure——The expenditure in the Federal Territory subsequent 
to the passing of the “ Seat of Government Acceptance Act 1909,” and up to the 30th 
June, 1919, was for 1910-11 £20,319, 1911-12 £64,772, 1912-13 £135,270, 1913-14 
£251,669, 1914-15 £212,506, 1915-16 £166,052, 1916-17 £105,971, 1917-18 £32,111, 
1918-19 £931, making a total of £989,601. A detailed statement of the various items 
of expenditure since 1910 is given in the following table :— 


COMMONWEALTH SEAT OF GOVERNMENT.—ADDITIONS, NEW WORKS, 
EXPENDITURE TO 36th JUNE, 1919. 


i 
7 Expenditure (or Credit), } , 
egpenaibare HES Tk | Beponeatre 
nes to 30th June, _____—_—-—— Ifo 80th June, 
1918. |e pr, Cr. | 1919. 
_ | é 
he ae oo (ere 
Afforestation Ais ate ae 15,848 | es 56 15,848 
Bridges, Roads, and Culverts a 82,759 | 16 82,74% 
Buildings, Repairs, etc. = re 124,139 : 124,139 
Brickworks ere Pee oo | 45,802 | 5 I 45,797 
Cement and Quarrying AY eal 6,111 | os a | 5,111 
Electric Lighting (Mains and Plant only) 75,335 215 OE 75 BOs 
Fire Brigade iy 1266" ee 1 1,267 
Fencing .. he de oa 3,637 we a 3,637 
General Expenditure (including Ad- | 
ministrative Charges) ae .. | 152,032 1,116 eis 153,148 
Manufacturing Accounts a .. | Cr. 4,840 | ao 314 | Cr. 5,154 
Maintenance Accounts bs + | 1,880 ae 2 1,878 
Motor Cars and Upkeep 0 9,214 | fe sec 9,214 
Medical Services .. A? SoH 11,842 | 7: Be ' 11,842 
New South Wales Government (Services _ } 
Rendered) fe bg cates 155050 1k * 2. 15,039 
Plant, Instruments, etc. xe | 19,773 62 ws 19,835 
Railways .. ne ee sol 65,906 ae a | 65,906 
Rabbit Destruction ane Bh 20,104 es = 20,104 
Stock (Material) arg 43,985 | Ne 433, 43,552. 
Sewerage, Mains, etc. cf ew 38,429 s% Loe 38,414 
Water Supply a ap .. | 254,645 324 i | 254,869 
Wire Netting Lessees | 6,862 as as i 6,862 
Total | 988,670 1,717 786 989,601 
| 


The revenue of the Federal Territory for the year ended 30th June, 1919, was £35,8 
including £404 from rates. 


38, 


9. Military College.—In June, 1911, a Military College was opened at Duntroon for 
occupation by the cadets and staff. Particulars regarding the establishment of this 
College may be found in Year Book No. 4 (p. 1159). Previous reference has been made 
to it in the section of this book dealing with Defence (see page 1000). 


10. Naval College at Jervis Bay.—See section of this book dealing with Defence, 
page 1006. 
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SECTION XXXII. 


THE NORTHERN TERRITORY. 


§ 1. Area and Population. 


1. Introductory.—Upon the extension of New South Wales westward to the 129th 
meridian in 1827, the Northern Territory was comprised within that colony (see Year 
Book No. 4, page 16), and in 1863 was annexed by Royal Letters Patent to the province 
of South Australia. With the adjacent islands, it was transferred to the Commonwealth 
on Ist January, 1911. 


2. Area and Boundaries.—The total area of this Territory is 523,620 square miles, 
or 335,116,800 acres. Its length from north to south is about 900 miles, while its 
breadth from east to west is 560 miles. Its eastern boundary, dividing it from 
Queensland, is the 138th meridian of east longitude ; and its western boundary, separating 
it from Western Australia, the 129th meridian. Its southern boundary is the 26th parallel 
of south latitude, dividing it from South Australia. The northern boundary is the coast 
line of those parts of the Indian Ocean known as the Timor and Arafura Seas. Near 
the mouth of the Wentworth River, in the Gulf of Carpentaria, the coast line is met by 
the eastern boundary; at Cape Domett, near Cambridge Gulf, the western boundary 
cuts the northern coast line. The length of coast line is about 1,040 miles, or 503 square 
miles of area to one mile of coast line; an exact survey has, however, not yet been 
made, 


3. Population.—(i) Character. In 1881 there were 670 Europeans in the Territory, 
and at the end of 1913 the number was estimated at 2,143. The Chinese population, 
at its maximum during the years of railway construction, 1887 and 1888, has gradually 
dwindled, the estimate for 1914 being 1,033. Japanese, first recorded in 1884, increased 
up to the year 1898, falling again after five years. The highest recorded population, 
excluding aborigines, was 7,533 in 1888; the estimate for 1919 was 4,706. The year 
1911 was the first in which the population was dominated by the European race. A 
thirty years table of population, distinguishing races, will be found on page 1156 of the 
Commonwealth Official Year Book No. 5. Subsequent to the Census of 1911, a revision 


of the estimates, back to 1901, was made. The results are incorporated in the following 
table :— 


POPULATION OF NORTHERN TERRITORY (EXCLUSIVE OF ABORIGINES), 
1901 TO 1919, 


| 


Miele Seiad | Male. | Female. | Total. | ci ee. Male. Female. Total. 
1901 weit) 3,999 674 4,673 1911 os) |) BSG al 586G 3,248 
1902 cis 3,847 627 | 4,474 1912 is 2,854 | 621 3,475 
1903 are 3,582 652 4,234 1913 is 2,995 677 3,672 
1904 on 3,514 692 | 4,206 1914 ss, lea, Be 721 3,973 
1905 ts, wl ore 678 4,046 1915 ee | GOST 876 4,563 
1906 “s 3,248 656 3,904 1916 -. | 3 839 | 928 4,767 
1907 oe |) 8,095 642 3, 1ar 1917 -+ | 3,886 >) * L029 4,908 
1908 ee} 2,968 609 3,572 1918 ooo, O7te 11, 104 4,781 
1909 or 2,927 576 3,503 1919 am 3,578 1s 4,706 
1910 oe 2,738 563 3,301 


The census population (3rd April, 1911) was 2,734 males, 576 females ; total, 3,310 
The estimate for 31st December, 1919, gives 3,578 males, 1,128 females, a total of 4,706. 
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(ii) Movement of Population. The following is a summary of movement of 
population in 1919 (excluding overland migration) :— 


MOVEMENT OF POPULATION, NORTHERN TERRITORY, 1919. 


Inwards .. .. | 1,159 Outwards 45 || Tiss: i Excess of immigra- 
Births 2. ej 106 Deaths ell tion over emi- 
| gration .. | —96 
| Excess of births 
| over deaths .. | 21 
- | i 
Increase See e265 Decrease .- | 1,340 || Net result ee Le) 
| \| 


| 


Note (—) signifies decrease. 


The immigration and emigration of the Territory in five-year periods from 1881 to 
1910, and for each of the years 1911 to 1919, are shewn in the following table :— 


MIGRATION, NORTHERN TERRITORY, 1881 TO 1919. 


| | || { 
ear, |Immlara+ Brara-) age, Hmumle-| Emig yene, _imgnit Bae 
| \| 

pe Genes ae Prk el agi | 
1881-5 .. | 3,683 | 3,787 || 1906-10 | 2,559 | 3,125 || 1915 te. 1,904 | 1,278 
Tesg-o0-. | 9,208.) 7,250F|| L9IL =. 412 431 | TOLGH eso Sonia vod 
SOI H eee E958 | morsoo LOLS ee 846 | 585 | 1OT7Aee eee Le OOLe wel. 366 
1896-1800 2.538 | 2,259 || 1913... We eO33e)ens24) |) LOS 1,259 | 1,417 
190l-5) 7) || 2,211 | 239324) 1914 =. | 1,102 | 778 1OV9 3. W595) 12255: 


(iii) The Aborigines. An account of the Australian aborigines, by Dr. W. Ramsay: 
Smith, was given in Year Book No. 3 (pp. 158-176). The interior of the continent is 
the most thickly populated by the natives, but it is believed that they are rapidly dying 
out. In these regions, remote from contact with other races, the native has maintained 
his primitive simplicity, and furnishes an interesting subject of study to the anthropologist 
and ethnologist. At the census of 1911, full-blooded aboriginals in the employ of whites 
and those who are living in a civilised or semi-civilised condition in the vicinity of 
European settlements, were enumerated—the males being 743, females 480 ; total, 1,223. 
Estimates of the total black population of the Territory vary from 20,000 to 50,000. 
The interests of the natives are looked after by a Protector of Aboriginals, with 
head-quarters in Darwin. There is also an aboriginal station at Oenpelli. 


§ 2. Legislation and Administration. 


1. Transier to Commonwealth.—(i) The Northern Territory Acceptance Act. A 
short historical sketch is given in Year Book No. 6, pp. 1113-4. On Ist January, 1911, 
the Territory was transferred by South Australia to the Commonwealth, upon terms 
previously agreed upon by the respective Cabinets, and ratified by the Commonwealth 
Northern Territory Acceptance Act (No. 20 of 1910). It is enacted that laws and courts 
of justice remain in operation, powers and functions of magistrates and officials remain 
vested ; estates and interests continue upon the same terms ; trade with Australian 
States is declared free. The Commonwealth assumes responsibility for the State loans 
in respect of the Territory, paying the interest yearly to the State, providing a sinking 
fund to pay off the loans at maturity, and paying off the deficit in respect of the Territory. 
It also purchases the Port Augusta to Oodnadatta railway, and agrees to complete the 
construction of the transcontinental railway from Port Darwin to Port Augusta. 
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(ii) The South Australian Surrender Act. The State Act approves and ratifies the 
agreement surrendering the Territory. 

(lii) The Northern Territory (Administration) Act 1910. The Act provides for 
Government authorising the appointment of an Administrator and officials. South 
Australian laws are declared to continue in force as laws of the Territory, and certain 
Commonwealth Acts to apply. Power is given to the Governor-General to make 
Ordinances having the force of law. 

(iv) Administration. A Resident Administrator, vested with supreme authority in 
internal affairs, was appointed in the Department of the Minister for External Affairs in 
February, 1912. Many other important administrative offices have also been filled. 

(v) Legislation. The main provisions of the Ordinances passed are as follows :— 
The powers and duties of the Administrator vested in the appointee, include custody 
of the public seal, appointment and suspension of officials, and execution of leases of 
Crown lands. A Supreme Court with original and appellate jurisdiction is instituted, 
the method of appointment of the Judge is prescribed, and provision is made for trial 
by jury, and for the registration and summoning of jurors. A Sheriff, a Registrar-General, 
and a Health Officer are provided for, also the registration of births, marriages and deaths, 
and of deeds and documents. Custody and control of aborigines, with extensive powers 
of supervision, are vested in the Chief Protector. Provision is made for the contro! of 
fisheries. Birds protected during the whole or part of the year are scheduled. Crown 
lands are classified, and their mode of acquisition, entry and holding defined. The 
prevention and eradication of diseases in plants have been provided for. Under the 
Stock Diseases Ordinance the Chief Inspector of Stock has wide powers in regard to the 
movements of stock, prevention and control of diseases, etc. Shop assistants are to 
have a weekly half-holiday, and the establishments must be closed at a certain time. 
A town council has been constituted for Darwin, and provision made for assessments, 
rates, etc. Mining is encouraged by the provision of rewards for the invention of new 
processes, and the discovery of valuable deposits and of new mineral fields ; subsidisation 
of the industry and the issue of prospecting licenses are also provided for. Licenses to 
search for mineral oil, and leases for working, are available. Provision has been made 
for the granting of leases for oyster culture. A Board is constituted for the purpose 
“of making advances to settlers who intend to improve and stock their holdings, to purchase 
farm implements, plant, etc., or to pay off mortgages, the rate of interest and terms of 
repayment being set out. Advances in aid of the erection of workmen’s dwellings have 
also been provided for. A Council of Advice has been appointed, consisting of a chairman 
and seven members—four being non-official—the object of the Council being to advise the 
Minister on matters affecting the welfare of the Territory. Reference to the Liquor 
Ordinance will be found hereunder. 

(vi) Liquor Traffic. By the Liquor Ordinances of 1915-17-18, the Commonwealth 
Government assumed the control of the importation, manufacture, and sale of liquor in 
the Territory. There is a liquor store at Darwin and three hotels, and a hotel at Pine 
Creek. The Department directs its energies to the minimising of excessive drinking and 
the prevention of illicit trading in intoxicants. 

(vii) Schedule of Ordinances. A schedule of the ordinances promulgated up to the 
end of 1919 is given hereunder :— 


1911.—1, Northern Territory Government; 2, Council of Advice; 3, Sheriff; 4, Tin 
Dredging; 5, Marine; 6, Registration of Births, Marriages, and Deaths ; 
7, Interpretation; 8, Stamp Duties Abolition ; 9, Supreme Court ; 10, 
Registration; 11, District Council Assessment; 12, Registration ; 13, 
Fisheries ; 14, Lands Acquisition ; 15, Interpretation ; 16, Aboriginals. 

1912.—1, Native Birds Protection ; 2, District Council Assessment ; 3, Crown Lands: 
4, Supreme Court; 5, Health; 6, Thorngate Estate ; 7, Jury; 8, Crown 

Lands ; 9, Early Closing. ° 

1913.—}, Mineral Oil; 2, Birds Protection ; 3, Registration of Births; 4, Encouragement 
of Mining ; 5, Advances to Settlers; 6, Public Service ; 7, Crown Lands ; 
8, Marriage Validating. 

1914.—1, Brands; 2, Crown Lands. 

1915.—1, Licensing ; 2, Birds Protection ; 3, Roads ; 4, District Council; 5, Health ; 

t 6, District Council Amendment ; 7, Darwin Town Council; 8, Liquor. 
1916,—1, Liquor Amendment ; 2, Eradication of Noxious Weeds. 
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1917.—1, Crown lands Amendment; 2, Darwin Town Council Amendment ; 
3, Marriage; 4, Appointment of Acting Administrator ; 5, Education ; 
6, Crown Lands Amendment; 7, Prevention and Eradication of Diseases 
in Plants; 8, Liquor Amendment; 9, Stamp; 10, Darwin Pound ; 
11, Crown Lands Amendment. 

1918.—1, Supreme Court Amendment; 2, Crown Lands Amendment ; 3, Darwin Town 
Council Amendment ; 4, Darwin Pound Amendment; 5, Plant Diseases ; 
6, Liquor Amendment; 7, Oyster Culture Leases; 8, Liquor Amendment ; 
9, Aboriginals ; 10, Stock Diseases ; 11, Liquor Amendment ; 12, Supreme 
Court Amendment; 13, Real Property ; 14, Crown Lands Amendment ; 
15, Closing of Roads. 

1919.—1, Interpretation (Amendment of No. 2, 1911); 2, Bush Fires: 3, Jury 
Amendment: 4, Bank Holidays; 5, Workmen’s Dwellings; 6, Supreme 
Court Amendment; 7, Jury Amendment (No. 2); 8, Council of Advice 
Amendment; 9, Justices’ Appeals; 10, Deputy Administrator; 11, 
Deputy Administrator, No. 2; 12, Justices’ Appeals, No. 2; 13, Supreme 
Court, No. 2. 


§ 3. Physiography. 


1. Tropical Nature of the Country.—The Territory is within the torrid zone, with 
the exception of a strip 2} degrees wide, which lies south of the Tropic of Capricorn. 


2. Contour and Physical Characteristics.—The low flat coast line seldom reaches 
a height of 100 feet. Sandy beaches and mud flats, thickly fringed with mangroves, 
prevail. Sandstone, marl, and ironstone form the occasional cliffy headlands. The sea 
frontage of more than 1,000 miles is indented by bays and inlets and intersected by 
numerous rivers, many of which are navigable for considerable distances from their 
estuaries. 

The principal features of the coast line are enumerated in Year Book No. 1, p. 66; 
the rivers in Year Book No. 2, p. 76; the mountains in Year Book No. 3, p. 67; the 
lakes in Year Book No. 4, p. 77; the islands in Year Book No. 5, pp. 71, 72, and the 
mineral springs in Year Book No. 6, p. 65. 

Inland, the country generally is destitute of conspicuous landmarks. From the 
coast there is a general rise southwards to the vicinity of the 17th or 18th parallel of 
south latitude, where the higher lands form the watershed between the rivers that flow 
northwards to the sea, and those that form the scanty supply of the interior systems. 
Towards the centre of the continent, the land over a wide area is of considerable elevation, 
and there are several mountain ranges, generally with an east and west trend, 


§ 4. Climate, Fauna and Flora. 


1. The Seasons.—There are two main climatic divisions—the wet season, November 
to April, and the dry season, May to October, with uniform and regular changes of 
weather. Nearly the whole of the rainfall occurs in the summer months. Fuller 
particulars will be found in Year Book No. 6, p. 1116. 


2. Fauna.—The ordinary types of native Australian fauna inhabit the territory. 
As elsewhere on the continent, the higher J'heria are rare, but marsupials, birds, 
crocodiles, fresh-water tortoises, snakes (mostly non-venomous), and frogs abound. 
There are many varieties of freshwater fish and littoral mollusca. Butterflies and beetles 
are strongly represented. The white ant is a pest, anthills in the Territory sometimes 
attaining great dimensions. Mosquitoes and sandflies are very troublesome, particularly 
in the wet season. Native fauna are in some cases protected. The domesticated animals 
have been introduced, and buffalo also exist in large herds. 


3. Flora.—The vegetation is North Australian in type, but a number of the forms 
belong to the Malayan and Oceanic regions. The timber trees are not of great commercial 
value, but in the coastal regions tropical vegetation grows luxuriantly to the water's 
edge. On the wide expanses of plain country of the interior, there is little vegetation. 
The principal orders represented in the Territory are :—EHuphorbiacee, Composite, 
Convolvulacee, Rubiacee, Goodenoviacee, Leguminose, Urticee. 

Fuller particulars regarding fauna and flora are given in Year Book No. 6, pp. 1116-7. 
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§ 5. Production. 


1. Agriculture—Up to the present, agriculture has made little progress in the 
Territory, although it has been demonstrated that rice may be grown as an ordinary crop 
suitable for chaff as fodder, and in certain situations for milling ; while maize, cowpeas, 
sorghum, ambercane, millets of various kinds, and sugar-cane can also be cultivated. 
The drawbacks to success at the present are lack of suitable labour, and deficient means 
of communication. Purely tropical products such as cotton, tea, coffee, sisal hemp, and 
cigar tobacco can also flourish, but their profitable cultivation depends on a supply of 
cheap labour, which is unobtainable. The Commonwealth Government has established 
demonstration farms at Daly River and Batchelor. During the dry season considerable 
trouble is caused by the depredations of white ants in the Daly Country, particularly in 
connexion with such crops as sugar cane and peanuts. 


2. Stock.—(i) The spacious, well-grassed “ runs ” of the Territory are, with adequate 
water supply, suitable for horse and cattle breeding. Large numbers of cattle are 
overlanded to neighbouring States, which also take considerable quantities of horse hides. 
The Government has a small experimental sheep station at Mataranka on the head waters 
of the Roper River, the flock consisting of about 3,000 merino sheep. The total area 
fenced in with dingo and marsupial proof fencing is about 8,000 acres, including two 
small home paddocks. The fencing of a large horse and cattle paddock comprising 
about 45 square miles has also been completed. The total area of the Mataranka Station 
is about 770 square miles, The estimated number of stock in the Territory on 31st 
December, 1918, is given in the appended statement :— 


LIVE STOCK, NORTHERN TERRITORY, 31st DECEMBER, 1918. 
Horses. Cattle. Sheep. Pigs. 
31,436 i 570,039 oN 58,620 = 1,200 


Tn 1917 there were 8,686 goats, 314 camels, 29 mules, and 316 donkeys. 

The dairying industry has not been developed, although it has been shewn that it is 
possible to make butter of good quality. A sample from Oenpelli has been very favourably 
reported on by the Chief Dairy Produce Expert. Fresh milk is procurable in Darwin 
from the Government dairy, which was leased to a private supplier in 1914. It is found 
that the rank indigenous grasses in some localities are greatly improved by constant 
stocking, and become largely replaced by shorter and sweeter varieties. 

Herds of wild buffaloes are found on the mainland and on Melville Island, and are 
descendants of swamp buffaloes, introduced in the early part of last century. 


(ii) Meat Preserving Works. Extensive Meat Preserving works capable of dealing 
with all the stock available for export have been established in the vicinity of Darwin. 
Although the works are privately owned, the Government has arranged with the 
proprietors to treat stock from other station holders. In his Report for 1918, however, 
the Administrator states that owing to cost of treatment private owners find it more 
advantageous to overland their cattle to Queensland or even to South Australia. The 
works commenced operations in April, 1917. 


3. Mining.—Small quantities of the precious and commercial metals are mined. 
The discovery of gold and tin in various localities, and the measure of success that has 
attended their working, indicate scope for development. An important discovery of tin 
at Maranboy Springs was made in 1913, and this field is now the most productive in the 
Territory. It is stated that better results could be obtained by amalgamating the smaller 
properties, and working on a larger scale, with more modern methods. 

The copper mining industry was hampered in 1918-19 by the decline in the price of 
the metal. 


Wolfram is produced at the Wauchope and Hatches Creek fields in the Davenport 
Ranges and at Tenberrie. 


Two salt areas have been taken up, and are being worked at Darwin and the Foelshe 
River respectively. 


i. re 
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(i) Mineral Production. Both alluvial and reef gold are found, and there are several 
batteries and cyanide plants. Other minerals are also raised. The following table shews 
the total mineral production for the last five years :— 


VALUE OF MINERAL PRODUCTION, NORTHERN TERRITORY, 1914 TO 1918-19. 


: is | Silver-L ad| Cc Total 
wean | Gold. Tin Ore. | Wolfram. | One: c ee Value. 
oe a ee ae er ee ee £ 
1914 he xe 10,757 15,200 4,025 545 4,860 35,807* 
1915 es a 4,182 13,245 |. 5,278 1,073 10,710 34,498+ 
1916 oe ae 2,554 27,120 | 20,269 | 275 5,517 55,780f 
1917-18 : 2,229 41,432 | 38,788 | 200 9,648 92,7308 
1918-19 SHEVA 30,021 | 34,805 132 2,349 | 70,9849] 
* Includes mica valued at £420. + Molybdenite, £10. ¢ Molybdenite, £48. 


§ Scheelite, £350 ; molybdenite, £58 ; bismuth, £25. {| Mica, £150; molybdenite, £6. 


The falling off in 1918-19 is more apparent than real, as large parcels of dressed and 
bagged wolfram ore from Wolfram Creek, Hatches Creek, and Wauchope Creek fields 
were unsold at the end of the year. 

(ii) Employment of Miners, 1914 to 1918-19. The following table shews the average 
number employed in mining during the last five years, distinguishing Chinese :— 


MINERS, NORTHERN TERRITORY, 1914 TO 1918-19. 


Year. Europeans. Chinese. Total. 
1914 > a me 136 | 462 | 598 
1915-16 ee ne as 137 371 | 508 
1916-17 as as ae 141 | 350 | 491 
1917-18 te Ae ie 194 | 282 544* 
1918-19 ae ae aS 194 260 | 470+ 
* Including 68 aboriginals and other coloured men. t Including 16 aboriginals, 


(iii) Mining Accidents, 1911 to 1918-19. In 1911 five mining accidents were recorded, 
four resulting in death. There were no serious accidents in 1910, 1912, and 1913, and only 
one, resulting in death, in 1914, and one in each of the years 1915, 1916, and 1917-18. 
No mining accidents were recorded in 1918-19. During the nine years preceding 
(1901-1909), nine fatal accidents and seven cases of serious injury were recorded. The 
majority of the victims were Chinese. 


4, Pearl Fishing.—In 1884 mother-of-pearl shell was discovered in the harbour of 
Port Darwin. Difficulty in working, principally through heavy tides and muddy water, 
retarded the development of the industry for many years. Latterly, however, the 
opening up of new patches led to a revival, but the outbreak of war has given the industry 
a setback fora time. The latest figures available refer to the year ended 30th June, 1919, 
when 16 boats were engaged, and 83 men were employed, all of whom, with the exception 
of 3 Europeans, were Japanese and Koepang natives. Forty tons of pearl shell were 
obtained. About 39 tons of béche-de-mer were also obtained. 


§ 6. Commerce and Shipping. 
1. Trade.—The following table shews the total trade of the Territory for 10 years 
from 1901 to 1910 :— 


VALUE OF TOTAL IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, NORTHERN TERRITORY, 
1901 TO 1910. 


jl | | aT eee 
Items. | 1901. | 1902. | 1903. 1904. | 1905. | 1906. | 1907. | 1908. | 1909. | 1910. 
- - 
oa! 5 2 4 § 650 | 78,996 | 68,0051 57, vo] 52308 
107,217 | 125,244 | 113,461 | 86,878 | 74,659 | 78,99 ,905| 57,994) 52, 
eatorts .e 302,031 191558 178,266 | 235,650 | 216,279 | 254,222 | 345,721 | 241,028] 2781555| 269,063 
Total Trade | 411,817 | 298,775 | 303,510 | 349,111 | 303,157 | 328,881 | 424,717 (309,933 336,549 321,461 
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No record is now kept of the direction of trade between the Commonwealth States 
and Territories. It is, therefore, impossible to give the total imports and exports of the 
Northern Territory for years later than 1910. The value of the direct oversea trade for 
1901, and for each of the years 1914 to 1918-19, is given hereunder :— 


VALUE OF DIRECT OVERSEA TRADE, NORTHERN TERRITORY, 
1901 AND 1914 TO 1918-19. 


Items. 1901. 1914-15. | 1915-16. | 1916-17. | 1917-18. | 1918-19. 


| 
‘ £ £ s a 2 
Imports .. .3 we 37,539 | 83,708 74,424 82,775 32,287) 25,140 
Exports .. 5% ws 29,191 13,319 | 20,953 13,251 | 268,419) 377,258 
Total za ie 66,730 97,027 95,377 96,026 300,706) 402,398 


The principal items of oversea export in 1918-19 were beef, preserved by cold process, 
£262,379 ; tinned meats, £64,302 ; potted meats, £6.133; tallow, £35,152; and pearl 
shell, £7,000. The large increase as compared with previous years is due to the 
operations of the meat preserving works at Darwin. 


2. Shipping.—The Territory is dependent for its shipping facilities chiefly on the 
services of the ‘‘ Montoro” and “ Mataram,” trading between Sydney and Singapore. 
The vessels of the Eastern and Australian Co. make occasional visits, while a quarterly 
service between Fremantle and Darwin is carried out by the ‘‘ Bambra,” belonging to 
the West Australian State Shipping Service. 


SHIPPING, NORTHERN TERRITORY, 1881 TO 1918-19. 


Arrivals. | Departures. 
Period. eo. 

No. of Vessels. Tonnage. No. of Vessels. Tonnage. 
1881-1885 (Annual Average) .. 72 | 71,814 72 | §6'71, 692 
1886-1890 _,, iy ee 95 94,452 | 103 | 94,724 
1891-1895 __,, a 75 81,128 73 81,090 
1896-1900 _,, 5 papain 71 88,284 70 | §8,244 
1901-1905, ay) 63 | 08,751" 04 63 | 91,556 
1906-1910 ia % 87 128,502 88 128,408 
1914-15... P me 82  -173,943 81 | 172,489 
1915-16... yt a 91 208,441 91 208,441 
etal Poe ag sa 70 | 161,636 | 68 | 161,313 
T1718 5/4. es on 51 | 115,288 | 50 | 107,497 
1918-19... Ke ix 43 88,928 | 42 | $8,806 


§ 7. Internal Communication. 


1. Railways.—Under the agreement ratified by the Act, the Commonwealth is to 
construct the Northern Territory portion of the transcontinental railway line (connecting 
Adelaide and Darwin, via Port Augusta). 

The Northern line from Adelaide terminates at Oodnadatta, about 100 miles south 
of the southern boundary of the Territory. The only line at present in the Territory is 
one from Darwin to Katherine, a length of 200 miles, of 3 ft. 6 in. gauge. The line to 
connect Katherine River with Oodnadatta (about 1,010 miles) has been surveyed, the 
greater part of the survey being exploratory in character. It is stated that this 
transcontinental railway would bring London within seventeen days of Adelaide. The 
completion of the gap would also permit of the development of the broad belts of 
pastoral and mineral country towards the centre of Australia. The Commonwealth also 


acquired on Ist January, 1911, the property in the line f 
Oodnadatita (478 miles). m4 ; Ss SAPP aia 
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2. Posts.—The principal mail services are as follows :— 


(i) Marine. Postal communication is maintained between Sydney, Melbourne 
and Adelaide, via North Queensland ports. There is also a service four times a year 
between Darwin and Boroloola by Government auxiliary vessel, calling at Roper River 
(this is not largely availed of owing to the more frequent inland service); and a service 
every sixty days between Darwin and Wyndham, on the estuary of Ord River, in the 
north-east of Western Australia, by the Western Australian Government steamers. 


(il) Inland. Posts are also despatched into the interior of the Continent. One 
route is from the Katherine Telegraph Station southwards as far as Alice Springs ; others 
are from Katherine to Boroloola, from Camooweal to Boroloola, from Katherine to Victoria 
River and Wave Hill, from Oodnadatta to Alice Springs, from Alice Springs to Arltunga, 
from Horseshoe Bend to Hermannsburg, and from Katherine to Marranboy. 


3. Telegraphs.—The transcontinental telegraph line, covering a length of 2,230 
miles, was completed on the 22nd August, 1872, at a cost of nearly half-a-million sterling. 
The line runs in a northerly direction from Adelaide to Darwin, whence telegraphic 
communication is provided with Asia and Europe, via Banjoewangie (Java), Singapore, 
and Madras. 


Between Darwin and Banjoewangie the submarine cable is duplicated, 


§ 8. Finance. 


1. Reyenue and Expenditure, 1918-19.—In the Commonwealth finance statement 
for 1918-19, separate accounts are given for Northern Territory administration. The 
following shews the receipts and expenditure for the financial year named :— 


s 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, NORTHERN TERRITORY, 1918-19. 


REVENUE. | £ EXPENDITURE. zi 
Customs and Excise or 7,210 | Salaries and Contingencies, Or- 
Postal, Telegraph, and Tele- dinary .. : -. | 182,579 
phone .. Bs .. | 10,333 | Melbourne Administrative Ser- 
Darwin-Katherine River Rail- | vices, &c. a oe 3,004 
way .. Se Sic 45,725 | Buildings, Roads, Bridges, 
Territorial. . oe Ai 18,842 Farms, &c. bytes be 20,971 
Land and Income Tax Bd 14,187 | Interest and Sinking Fund, 
Miscellaneous Br Be 28,648 Northern Territory -. | 161,559 
Quarantine a “3 27 | Interest and Sinking Fund, 
Lighthouses and Light Dues .. 880 Port Augusta Railway .. 85,748 
Stamp Duties de sal 762 | Interest on Cost of South Aus- 
Capital Expenditure Repay- tralian Rolling-stock a 5,720 
ment Account .. oe 12,927 | Loss on working Port Augusta 
Deficiency on year’s trans- Railway, including Interest 25,792 
actions .. ote .. | 857,760 | Darwin to Katherine River 
Railway Construction op 7,568 
Miscellaneous ne ne 4,360 
Total sa sn CSO | Total oe so |) 2hoin SXO) 


The sum of £28,648 set down as miscellaneous receipts includes an amount of £17,334 
which had accumulated in the Trust Fund to the credit of the Hotels Insurance Account 
of the Northern Territory, and was transferred to revenue. Capital Expenditure Repayment 
£12,927, represents payment made by the North Australia Meat Company on account 


of the construction of Vestey’s Siding. 
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2. Northern Territory Debt.—The items making up the total debt of the Territory 
as at 30th June, 1919, are as follows :— 


a no 
Debt at date of transfer to the Common- 
wealth, lst January, 1911 .. oa Le “ 3,931,086 
Redeemed under Commonwealth Loan Acts .. 1,037,353 | 1,497,978 
Redeemed from Consolidated Revenue ne 460,625 J 3 
Balance, 30th June, 1919 ae “3 ee 2,433,108 


To this balance must be added the £1,037,353 shown above as having been raised 
under the General Loan Acts of the Commonwealth. The total amount (included in the 
debt of the Commonwealth) incurred on account of the Northern Territory on the 30th 
June, 1919, was, therefore, £3,470,461. At the same date, the credit balance of the 
Sinking Fund, established under the Northern Territory Acceptance Act 1910, was £75,970. 


§ 9. Land Tenure. 


1. Present Policy—A description of the system of land settlement in force in the 
Territory will be found in the chapter * Land Tenure and Settlement,” see pages 283 and 
284 supra. Prior to the transfer of the Territory to the Commonwealth on Ist January, 
1911, the sale and occupation of lands were regulated by the South Australian Legislature 
in Statutes applying particularly to the Territory. Under the Commonwealth Government 
a complete reorganisation was effected, and the system adopted was embodied in the 
Crown Lands Ordinances of 1912 to 1918. A leasehold system only is provided for, 
and no further alienation of Crown lands is permitted, except in pursuance of existing 
agreements. The land is classified and appraised, and leased in blocks, the maximum 
areas ranging from 300 square miles of first class pastoral, to 1,280 acres of first class 
agricultural land. The terms for pastoral leases are for Class 1, 21 years ; Classes 2 and 
3, 42 years; and for any miscellaneous lease, 21 years. All other leases are to be in 
perpetuity, making them almost equivalent to freeholds, but with re-appraisement of 
rent values every 14 years in the case of town lands, and every 21 years in the case of 
agricultural and pastoral lands, The conditions are of a very favourable nature, with 
low rents and elastic conditions of tenure. In order to provide for cases where allottees 
on inspection of their blocks have reasonable grounds for preferring another block, the 
Administrator is empowered to revoke leases, under certain conditions. Under the 
Advances to Settlers Ordinance 1913, provision was made for giving settlers financial 
assistance in the pioneering years. Repayment of loans can be ‘extended over a period 
of 30 years. Loans granted during the year amounted to £695, of which £116 was repaid. 
Up to the 30th June, 1918, the total amount outstanding was £7,765. Owing to the high 
evaporation rate, the surface waters in the Territory dwindle rapidly during the dry season, 
and, except in favoured localities, sub-artesian supplies must be resorted to where 
obtainable. In order to encourage the provision of water supply, it is proposed, in 
granting leases, to allow minimum rentals in the case of lessees who make satisfactory 
provision by means of bores, wells, or dams. 


The revenue from pastoral leases and permits for the year 1918-19 was about 
£12,000, and from grazing licences £1,600. 


2. Number of Holdings.—The table on page 284 supra shews the total area under 
lease, license, and permit in 1901 and in each year from 1913 to 1918. At the end of 
1918 there were in existence, under South Australian Acts, 224 pastoral leases covering 
63,998,080 acres, and 54 pastoral permits covering 9,034,240 acres. Under the Crown 
Lands Ordinance of 1912, there were 86 grazing licenses covering 16,465,280 acres, and 
115 pastoral leases covering 24,703,360 acres. 
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SECTION XXXIII. 


LABOUR AND INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS. 


§ 1. Introductory. 


1. General.—In Year Book No. 7 (pages 992-3), a résumé was given of the functions 
and scope of the Labour and Industrial Branch of the Commonwealth Bureau of Census 
and Statistics. Owing to considerations of space, this information is not repeated in the 
present issue of the Year Book. 


§ 2. Fluctuations in Employment and Unemployment. 


1. General—In Australia, but few of the trade unions pay any form of 
unemployment benefit, and consequently accurate and complete records of unemployment 
are difficult to obtain. For that reason the investigation for past years was advisedly 
limited to a record of the numbers unemployed at the end of each year. The results are, 
therefore, subject to certain limitations, inasmuch as they do not take into account 
variations in employment and unemployment throughout the year due to seasonal activity 
and other causes. 

For the above reasons it is not safe to conclude that the actual percentage returned 
as unemployed in past years by trade unions at the end of each year is equal-to the 
average percentage unemployed during the year. Nevertheless, for the purpose of 
making comparisons and shewing tendencies over a period of years, the percentages 
returned as unemployed, though not exact, are the most satisfactory figures available, 
and the average percentages and index-numbers computed for the several States and 
groups of unions may be taken as denoting the true course of events with substantial 
accuracy. 

It may be mentioned that, in order to overcome the difficulties alluded to in regard 
to seasonal fluctuations, returns as to numbers unemployed have been collected from 
trade unions for each quarter since the beginning of the year 1913. 


2. Number Unemployed in Various Industries, 1891 to 1919.—The following 
table shews for each of the years specified :— 


(a) The number of unions for which returns as to unemployment are available. 

(b) The number of members of such unions. 

(c) The number of members unemployed, and 

(d) The percentage of members unemployed on the total number of members 
E of those unions for which returns are available. 


The information given in this table obviously does not furnish a complete register of 
unemployment. In the first place, with the exception of the year 1919 it 
relates only to the number unemployed at the end of the year (see preceding paragraph 
hereof), and, secondly, it does not cover more than a part of the industrial field. Attention 
should also be drawn to the fact that the value of the comparisons which can be made 
is, to some extent, vitiated by the’ fact that returns are not available for the same unions 
throughout. For most of the important industries, returns have been available for a 
considerable number of unions and members since 1912. It is not unlikely, however, 
that particulars of unemployment are, on the whole, more generally available for those 
trades in which liability to unemployment is above the average for skilled occupations. 
Thus the building and engineering industries are heavily represented in the returns, while 
such comparatively stable industries as railway services are hardly represented at all. 
On the other hand, unskilled casual labour cannot, in the nature of the case, be well 
represented in the returns, which relate mainly to skilled workmen. 

Thus, for some reasons, the percentage given is likely to be greater, and for other 
reasons, less than the true average percentage unemployed throughout the country. 
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REPORTING AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT.—NUMBER_ OF UNIONS AND MEMBERS 
NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE UNEMPLOYED, 1891 TO 1919 (4th QUARTER). 


Unemployed. 


eee caning aati Number. Percentage. 
3 25 6,445 | 599 | 9.3 
ae 25 4,227 457 10.8 
1901 39 8,710 574 6.6 
1906 47 11,299 | 753 6.7 
1907 51 13,179 757 5.7 
1908 ay ee a Me 68 18,685 Lily 6.0 
1909 a a in ot 84 21,122 zoo 5.8 
1910 we “4 aP a 109 32,995 1,857 5.6 
1911 x ie 4 e 160 67,961 SY fe 4.7 
1912 ae =e 5a ue 464 224,023 12,441 5.5 
1913 ae - nA - 465 251,207 13,430 5.3 
1914 7 a aE Ds 439 250,716 27,610 11.0 
1915 aa ie a = 465 273,149 18,489 6.8 
1916 Ay; se es cn 470 292,051 19,562 6.7 
1917 a a aye .. | 459 296,937 | 21,989 7.4 
1918 re e = oot ae 308,850 | 16,919 6.5 
1919, Ist Quarter .. a ae 477 311.410 20,359 6.5 
Vane dar ne e A 462 303,468 25,768 8.5 
idol 8 ey ae ef 457 | 308,287 | 19,262 6.2 
5.2 


4th ,, oe ae re 459 317,413 16,637 | 


Nore.—For years prior to 1919 the figures refer to the end of the year only ; similar fizures for each 
of the four quarters of the years since 1912 will be found in the Labour and Industrial Reports. The 
quarterly figures shew the number of persons who were out of work for three days or more during 
a specified week in each quarter; they do not include persons out of work through strikes or lockouts. 


The figures shew that the percentage of unemployment in the fourth quarter of 1919 
(5.2 per cent.) was lower than in the same period of any other year shewn in the table 
except 1911, which closed with a proportion of unemployment of 4.7 per cent. 


3. Unemployment in Different Industries, 1919.—The following table shews the 
percentages unemployed in several of the fourteen industrial groups. It may be observed 
that for those industries in which employment is either unusually stable or, on the 
other hand, exceptionally casual, information as to unemployment cannot ordinarily 
be obtained from trade unions. Hence, certain industries such as railways, shipping, 
agricultural, pastoral, etc., and domestic, hotels, etc., are insufficiently represented in 
the returns. Particulars are not, therefore, shewn separately for these groups, such 
returns as are available being included in the last group, ‘* Other and Miscellaneous.” 

UNEMPLOYMENT IN DIFFERENT INDUSTRIES AT THE END OF YEAR 1919. 


| 


Number Reporting. Unemployed. 
Industrial Group. T 7 oe 
Unions. Members. Number, Percentage. 
a= ~ — = - = - se = = 
| | 
I. Wood, Furniture, ete. ~ 7 20 19,255 Lis 6.1 
If. Engineering, Metal Works, etc. 61 40,464 2,250 5.6 
ILI. Food, Drink, Tobacco, ete. .. 64 33,443 3,619 | 10.8 
IV. Clothing, Hats, Boots, ete. .. | 25 * 30,915 533 Lh 
V. Books, Printing, etc. <a 28 11,577 151 2 
VI. Other Manufacturing sen 75 | 29,434 1,126 3.8 
VII. Building % sy) 50 29,075 825 2.8 
VIII. Mining, Quarrying, etc. aH 18 22,646 1,430 6.3 
X. Other Land Transport ae 14 11,112 289 2.6 
j DD. ENIAC eyo EG YAS 
Other and Miscellaneous .. a 104 89,492 5,241 5.9 
All Groups .. kts vs 459 317,413 16,637 5.2 
ses teeta ee, . 2 | 


ee —-. 
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4. Unemployment in each State, 1919.—-Any deductions which can be drawn from 
the data collected as to the relative degree of unemployment in the several States are 
subject to certain qualifications (in addition to those already stated on page 1061), 
inasmuch as the industries included in the trade union returns are not uniform for each 
State. In comparing the results for the individual States, it must therefore be borne in 
mind that, to some extent at least, comparisons are being drawn between different 
industries and not only between different States. Nevertheless, since the industrial 
occupations of the people vary considerably in the several States, all comparisons between 
the States based on comprehensive data as to unemployment must, to some extent, suffer 
from the defect indicated. 

UNEMPLOYMENT IN DIFFERENT STATES AT THE END OF YEAR, 1919. 


Number Reporting. Unemployed. 
State. ee = = SSS — 
Unions. Members. | Number. | Percentage. 
= — —— S ~ = — —_ —— =<" | — == | 
New South Wales .. e - 13 fea 260 Nee UGO en O00 
Victoria ee 50 F 101 + 86,426 | 3,694 4.3 
Queensland a os sc par Psa sas ie as 2e8 8.5 
South Australia .. Pe 2 63 95,618 -|- 1,082" |." 42 
Western Australia .. a — 69 | 18,094 | 1,185 6.5 
Tasmania 3 ae oy 42 Cosi lES | PAY 3, 46) 
be ee — ————_ 
Commonwealth a aye 459 )  Shi43 ) V6:637 5.2 


| 


§ 3. Current Rates of Wage in Different Occupations and States. 

1. Minimum Rates of Wage.—The collection of material respecting the current 
rates of wage payable in different callings and in occupations in various industries carried 
on in each State of the Commonwealth was first undertaken by the Commonwealth 
Bureau of Census and Statistics in the early part of the year 1913. The particulars 
acquired were obtained primarily from awards, determinations and agreements under 
Commonwealth and State Acts, and therefore shew the minimum rates prescribed. 
In cases where no award, determination, or agreement is in force, particulars are 
given, where possible, of the ruling union or predominant rate as furnished by 
employers or secretaries of Trade Unions. 

An extensive tabular presentation of the minimum rates of wage for adult male 
and female workers in the main occupations in the capital city of each State will be 
found in the Labour Report, No. 10. Space will not permit of the inclusion of the 
detailed tables in this volume. 


2. Weighted Average Nominal Rate of Wage Payable to Adult Male Workers in 
each State, 31st December, 1919.—The following table shews the weighted average 
nominal weekly rate of wage payable to adult male workers for a full week’s work in 
each State and the Commonwealth. Taking the average for the whole Commonwealth 
as the base (=1,000), index-numbers for each State are also shewn. The number of 
occupations upon which these results are based amounts in the aggregate to no fewer 
than 3,948. 

WEIGHTED AVERAGE NOMINAL WEEKLY RATE OF WAGE PAYABLE TO ADULT 

MALE WORKERS FOR A FULL WEEK’S WORK, AND WAGE INDEX-NUMBERS 

IN EACH STATE AND COMMONWEALTH, 31st DECEMBER, 1919. 


Particulars. N-SUWe ie Wic: Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas. C’ wealth. 

- aca ae 
a aded “ Mea gee 2 | 874 909 | 627 567 489 482 3,948 
Bee ee waco oe bl a 77s. Sd. | 69s. Od. |748. 11d.* 


ft W. 76s. 9d. | 72s. Od. | 788. 7d. | 70s. 5d. 
Beaune | 1,050 940 1,037 921 1,000* 


Index-Numbers  .. aie 1,025 961 


* Weighted average. 
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The results shew that the weighted average nominal weekly rate of wage was highest 
in Queensland, followed in the order named by Western Australia, New South Wales, 
Victoria, South Australia, and Tasmania. 

3. Weighted Average Nominal Weekly Rate of Wage Payable to Adult Male 
Workers in each Industrial Group, 31st December, 1919.—The following table gives 
similar particulars in regard to the several industrial groups and to the weighted average 
for all groups combined. In computing the index-numbers the weighted average for 
all groups is taken as base (=1,000). 

WEIGHTED AVERAGE NOMINAL WEEKLY RATE OF WAGE PAYABLE TO ADULT 


MALE WORKERS FOR A FULL WEEK’S WORK, AND WAGE INDEX-NUMBERS 
IN EACH INDUSTRIAL GROUP, 3lst DECEMBER, 1919. 


Weighted 


ial G No. of Rates |Average Weekly Index 
Industrial Group. Included. Wage (for Full | Numbers. 
| | Week’s Work). 
a d, 
I. Wood, Furniture, ete. , =e 270 75 9 1,012 
Il. Engineering, Metal Works, eke. i 636 11 6 1,034 
III. Food, Drink, ete. ie - 576 75 6 1,008 
IV. Clothing, Boots, ete os - 124 713 #5 980 
VY. Books, Printing, ete. a Se 205 80 9 | 1,078 
VI. Other Manufacturing af a 875 75 4 | 1,006 
VIL. Building is me 7: 190 79 8 1,063 
VIII. Mining .. ii <A 161 88 4 1,179 
IX. Rail and Tram Services ia 224 78 6 1,048 
X. Other Land Transport ey re 70 73 4 979 
XI Shipping, ete. wa 7 198 77 OT 1,038 
XII. Pastoral, Agricultural, etc. <i 72 70 3t | 937 
XIIT. Domestic, Hotels, ete. ie a 1l4 68 7 915 
XIV. Miscellaneous me te ss 233 LL Pes 951 
é 
< All Groups... ‘ 3,948 (Coe eae | 1,000* 
| 
* Weighted average. + Including the value of victualling and ace ommodation w here supplied. 
t Including the value of board and lodging, where supplied, estimated at 20s. per week. § Including 


the value of board and lodging, where supplied, as follows :—In Sydney 11s. to 19s. (according to class 
of establishment) ; in Melbourne 14s.; in Brisbane 15s. and 17s.; in Adelaide 14s. (Restaurants) and lds. 
(Hotels and Clubs); in Perth 22s.; and in Hobart 15s. per week, 

From the above table it may be seen that the highest weighted average wage was 
that paid in Group VIII. (Mining), 88s. 4d. per week, or approximately 18 per cent. 
above the weighted average for all groups. The rates of wage range from 88s. 4d. per 
week down to 68s. 7d. per week, in Group XIII. (Hotels, etc.), which is 8.5 per cent. 
below the average of all groups. 


4. Weighted Average Nominal Rate of Wage Payable to Adult Female Workers 
in each State, 31st December, 1919.—The following table shews the weighted average 
nominal weekly rate of wage payable to adult female workers for a full week’s work in 
each State and the Commonwealth. Taking the average for the whole Commonwealth 
as the base (1,000), index-numbers for each State are also shewn :— 


WEIGHTED AVERAGE NOMINAL WEEKLY RATE OF WAGE PAYABLE TO ADULT 
FEMALE WORKERS FOR A FULL WEEK’S WORK, AND WAGE INDEX- 
NUMBERS IN EACH STATE AND COMMONWEALTH, 31st DECEMBER, 1919. 

l | | 
Particulars. | N.S.W. Vie. Q’land. | S, Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. C’ wealth, 


Number of Occupations in- 


cluded 85 87 37 47 24 28 308 
Weighted Average Weekly 

Rate of Wage .. 40s. Od. | 34s. 5d. | 88s. 4d. | 338. 3d. | 438. 7d. | 33s. Od. | 378. 1d.* 
Index-Numbers .. rol 1,080 929 1,035 897 1,176 890 1,000* 


* Weighted average. 
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It will be seen that the weighted average nominal weekly rate of wage for adult 
female workers was highest in Western Australia, followed in the order named by New 
South Wales, Queensland, Victoria, South Australia, and Tasmania. 


5. Weighted Average Nominal Weekly Rates of Wage Payable to Adult Female 
Workers in Industrial Groups, 31st December, 1919.—The following table gives separate 
particulars regarding the weighted average nominal weekly rates of wage of females in the 
chief industrial groups in which they are employed, and also shews the weighted average 
for all groups combined. Index-numbers based on the average for the Commonwealth 
as the base (=1,000) are also given :— 


WEIGHTED AVERAGE NOMINAL WEEKLY RATES OF WAGE PAYABLE TO ADULT 
FEMALE WORKERS FOR A FULL WEEK’S WORK, AND WAGE INDEX- 
_ NUMBERS IN INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, 31st DECEMBER, 1919. 


| 
| 
Weighted | 


See a No. of Rates |Average Weekly | Index- 
prneitet iO Gro eD Tacuaed: | race (for Full NGmbers 
| Week’s Work). | 
wl 
III. Food, Drink, etc. .. - e $57 2734" 8 936 
IV. Clothing, Boots, etc. aA All Talal 37° 4 | 1,006 
L, IL, V., VI. All Other Manufacturing | | 
combined .. - =e | 84 Axe) (2) 991 
XIII. Domestic, Hotels, ete. ae oe 57 38 2* | 1,028 
XIV. Shop Assistants, Clerks, etc neal 18 3 By 976 
AllGroups .. agent 308 ye 1,000} 


* See footnote § on preceding page. 


+ Weighted average. 


6. Relative Hours of Labour and Hourly Rates of Wage, 1914 to 1919.—The rates 
of wage referred to in the preceding paragraphs of this section relate to the minimum 
rates payable for a full week’s work. It should be observed, however, that the number 
of hours which constitutes a full week’s work differs in many instances, not only as 
between various trades and occupations in each individual State, but also as between 
the same trades and occupations in the several States. In order to secure what may be 
for some purposes a more adequate standard of comparison, it is desirable to reduce the 
comparison to a common basis, viz., the rate of wage per hour. Particulars are given 
in the following table, classified according to States, for male and female occupations 
separately, at the end of each of the years 1914 to 1919. These particulars 
relate to (a) the weighted average nominal weekly wage, (b) the weighted average 
number of working hours constituting a full week’s work, and (c) the weighted 
average hourly wage. It should be observed that the weighted average weekly wage 
relates to all industrial groups combined, and includes the value of board and lodging, 
where supplied, in land occupations, and the value of victualling in marine occupationst ; 
whereas the number of working hours and the hourly wage relate to all industrial groups 
other than Groups XI. (Shipping), and XII. (Agricultural, Pastoral, etc.). Owing to the 
fact that many of the occupations included in these two groups are of a casual or 
seasonal nature, and that the hours of labour in these occupations are not generally 
regulated either by awards or determinations of industrial tribunals or otherwise, the 
necessary data for the computation of the average number of working hours are not 
available. 

The general effect of reducing the rates of wage to a common basis (i.e., per hour) 
is to decrease the amount of the difference shewn when comparing the weekly wage in 


the several States. 


{ See footnote to table on page 1064. 
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WEIGHTED AVERAGE NOMINAL WEEKLY AND HOURLY RATES OF WAGE 
PAYABLE TO ADULT WORKERS, AND WEEKLY HOURS OF LABOUR, 3lst 
DECEMBER, 1914 TO 1919. 


j > =f ie ; ie 
Date. Particulars. N.S.W.| Vic. | Q’land.| S.A. | W.A. Tas. w with. 
| ! 


Mate WorRKERS. 


a a ee ee ee Se 4 
| ¢ Weekly Wage* 7 66 21654 7)|53 6& | &4 7) 62 10 | 52 8 | 55 
31st Dec., 1914 {Working Hourst .. | 49.385 | 48.66 at tt 72 sole se 48.87 
| ( Hourly Wage § 1/2 1/1#4 1/1 /2 
| ae Be €: dal °° a. te Ge | ae ee ae Ed ee d. | $. . 
| (Weekly Wage* .. | 57 7) 55 3/54 4) 54 8/63 4/53 2! fi 
31st Dec., 1915 { Working Hourst .. | 49.28 | 48.50 | 48.56 13-90 er aie 48 L¢ 
| , Wage ee a a a /2_ | | 1/3 
rer a te ele 8ie él fie 2 eee 
| (Weekly Wage* .. 6111 | 5810) 60 4/59 0| 65 2/57 0/60 8 
31st Dec., 1916 { Working Hourst .. | 48.51 | 48.22 se 2 iat sie | aT 78t 
Hourly Wage Sz LASe eee 1 /3 | | ‘ 
‘ ee : Cle whe 21s oe ee we 
(Weekly Wage* .. | 64 5|63 0| 65 3| 63 1| 6811/59 7/ 64 2 
31st Dec., 1917 F Working Hourst - oe 48.14 47-19 47.83 “se 45.48 | aye 
| ( Hourly Wage ive 1/3 1/4 1/5 ; /5} | 1, 
| race? chia de GS. 21 Ee hie 6 
| ¢ Weekly Wage* .. | 65 11 | 65 6 | 69 6/| 65 6)| 70 4) 6) 2) 66 6 
31st Dec., 1918 {Working Hourst .. | 48.16 | 47.98 | 46.90 | g eos, | — ee 
Hourly Wage as 1/4} 1/4} 1/6 4 ae | | 5 
: - & @ | te G4 ot ad) a a he a] eis. fo 
( Weekly Wage* ..|76 9/72 0] 78 7} 70 5| 77 8| 69 O| 74 11 
31st Dec., 1919 | 2 Working Hourst .. | 47.77 | 47.86 | 46.19 | 47.58 | 47.60 | 47.89 | 47.41 
| \ Hourly Waget -- | Wik} 1/64} 1/9 1/5} 


ee d he a Se ee 
| (Weekly Wage <« | 26.10 | 27° 0 1 SY 1) St 21 37 2) Se TO ees 
8ist Dec., 1914 { Working Hours .. | 49.34 | 48.54 | 49.82 | 49.33 | 49.44 | 50.76 | 49.11 
| (Hourly Wage sie —/6% | -—/63 | —/6} 154 | -/9 —/6 —/6} 
| 8s, d.| 8. d.| 8. d.| 8 d.| 8 d.| 8. d.| 8 ad 
Weekly Wage oo | BC 618 11] Set | StS | Be See a ST 
31st Dec., 1915 {Working Hours .. | 40.45 | 48.46 | 49,84 | 49.35 | 49.86 | 50.14 | 49.12 
| ( Hourly Wage .. | —/63 | -/68 | -/6$ | -/6 | -/9 —/6} | —/6% 
| eG.) 8G | Be] 8 me) a. | eM 
( Weekly Wage .. | 28 7] 28 6/27 8 | 2410] 8810/28 $| 28 5 
8ist Dec., 1916 Working Hours .. | 49.44 | 48.36 | 49.85 | 49.02 | 49.08 | 49.83 | 49.02 
( Hourly Wage a Ks -/7 -/64 | -/6 -/9k | -/63 | -/7 
Be ee UP ae ie ee a a AE es a oe 
( Weekly Wage -» | 80 6] 80 4] 380 5] 27 ©) 8810] 28 5) 80 5 
31st Dec., 1917 |? Working Hours -. | 48.98 | 48.32 | 48.99 | 48.73 | 48.78 | 49.83 | 48.71 
| ( Hourly Wage .. | -/7t | -/74 | -/74 | -/6 -/9} | -/6% ~/7k 
& d.| & | 8 8 d.| & d| & d.| & a, 
| ( Weekly Wage -- | 831 10 | 81 8 | 8210] 20 5 | $8 10] 28 9] 81 9 
31st Dec., 1918 Working Hours -» | 48.35 | 48.32 | 48.37 | 48.73 | 48.78 | 49.83 | 48.42 
Hourly Wage sie -/8 —/7% | -/84 | -/7t | -/9) | -/7 -/74 
Pe | By. Wah Be bye he) BS te Ga ee ee ee 
( Weekly Wage «s | 40 0) 34 6 882) 88 8) 48 788 0 1 er =z 
31st Dec.,1919 |? Working Hours .. | 47.53 | 47.68 | 46.76 | 47.67 | 48.12 | 49.28 | 47.64 
( Hourly Wage i leelU | -/8% | -/98 | -/8 | -/11| -/8 | —/94 
| { ' 
* Weighted average weekly wage in all industrial groups combined. + Weighted average working 


hours per week, and computed hourly rates of wage for all industrial groups excepting Groups XT. 
(Shipping, ete.), and XII. (Agricultural, Pastoral, etc.). Working hours have not been generally regulated 
by industrial tribunals for occupations classified in industrial groups XI. and XII. 


From the foregoing table it may be seen that there has been a diminution in each of 
the States in the number of working hours constituting a full week’s work for male 
and female occupations. The effect of these changes on the hourly rate of wage as 
compared with the general increase in the weekly wage is readily seen from the 
comparative index-numbers given in the following table. In each instance (male and 


female occupations separately) the basis taken is the weighted average for the Common- 
wealth at the 30th April, 1914, as base (=1,000). 


oe 
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RELATIVE INDEX-NUMBERS FOR WEEKLY AND HOURLY WEIGHTED AVERAGE 
WAGE, 30th APRIL, 1914, 3Ist DECEMBER, 1914 TO 1919. 


Nore.—Weighted Average for the Commonwealth at 30th April, 1914, as base 
(=1,000). 


Date. Particulars. N.S.W.| Vic. | Q’land., 8.A. [nyycArel Tas. | C’wlth. 


Mate WORKERS. 


955 | 986 | 1,128 | 952 | 1,000 


' (Weekly Wage .. | 1,011 | 984 
30th April, 1914 ‘(Hourly Wage :. | ‘998 980| 963] 991] 1,170] 933] 1,000 
; (Weekly Wage .. 1,019} 990] 969| 988! 1,140} 956) 1,008 
Bide Dee, dle +-) Houdy Wage, >, || 1,010 | 990 | 985 | 993] 1,173 | 936 | 1,009 
een davies (Weekly Wage .. | 1,044 | 1,002} 986] 992] 1,149 | 965 | 1,023 
+1915 -. Hourly Wage |. | 1,039 | 1,006 | 1,008 | 1,001 | 1,182 | 946 | 1,030 
; Weekly Wage .. | 1,123 | 1,067 | 1,095 | 1,071 | 1,182 | 1,084] 1,100 
31st Dec., 1916 .- ) Hourly Wage  .. | 1,127 | 1,074 | 1,097 | 1,075 | 1,206) 1,011 | 1,105 
acai (Weekly Wage .. | 1,168 | 1,143 | 1,183 | 1,144 | 1,250] 1,081 | 1,164 
2 2 : ? Hourly Wage ee el 62 | 1,138 | 1,209 | 1,145 | 1,252 | 1,079 | 1,164 
: ; (Weekly Wage _.. | 1,196 | 1,189| 1,261 | 1,188 | 1,276 | 1,110 | 1,205 
31st Dec. 1918 .. |) Hourly Wage -. | 1,196 | 1,192 | 1,207 | 1,176 | 1,282 | 1,120 | 1,210 
ae ats {Weekly Wage .. | 1,393 | 1,306 | 1,426 | 1,277 | 1,409 | 1,251] 1,339 
— aweee \ Hourly Wage |. 1,405 | 1,322 | 1512 | 1,262 | 1,408 | 1,259 | 1,378 
FremaLe WORKERS. 
x : 4 : | , 
(Weekly Wage .. . 984 | 1,006| 989] 885) 1,873 | 950} 1,000 
30th April, 1914 .. |) Hourly Wage  .. 980 1,021 | 976 | 881 | 1,386 | 920 1,000 
l¢- Weekly Wage ..| 987 | 1,022| 996] 885] 1,373| 950] 1,008 
Bist Dec, 1914 .. | Hourly Wage |, | -983 | 1,035 | 983 881 | 1,864] 920 | 1,009 
: |; Weekly Wage .. | 1,007| 990| 990] 901) 1,376 | 1,031 | 1,005 
Bist Dec., 1915 .. |) Hourly Wage .. | 1,002 | 1,005) 976| 898] 1,357 | 1,011 | 1,006 
| 
|; Weekly Wage .. | 1,050 | 1,047 | 1,004] 915 | 1,420) 1,041 | 1,047 
31st Dec., 1916 -. |? Hourly Wage .. | 1,044 | 1,063) 991] 916 | 1,431 | 1,027 | 1,048 
é |; Weekly Wage .. | 1,119 | 1,116 | 1,120 | 1,020 | 1,430 | 1,045 | 1,121 
31st Dec., 1917 |i Hourly Wage | 13122 | 15134 | 15122 | 1,027 | 1,440 | 1,020 | 1,130 
| | 
: l¢ Weekly Wage .. | 1,173 | 1,151 | 1,208 1,084 | 1,430 | 1,059 | 1,168 
Bist Dec. 1918 -- |) Hourly Wage —-. | 1,191 | 1,169 | 1,226 | 1,092 | 1,426 | 1,044 | 1,185 
| 
; lf Weekly Wage .. | 1,474 | 1,268] 1,412] 1,225 | 1,605 | 1,215 | 1,365 
Bist Dec-, 5019 \\ Hourly Wage ..| 1,523 | 1,307 | 1,483 | 1,262 | 1,639} 1,211 | 1,410 


§ 4, Variations in Nominal and Effective Wages. 


1. Variations in Wage Index-Numbers in Various Industries, 1901 to 1919.—The 
total number of different occupations for which particulars as to wages are available back 
to 1901 is 652. In 1913 the number of occupations was increased to 3,948. These wages 
relate generally to award rates, but in a few cases, more especially for the earlier years, 
when there were no award rates fixed, predominant or most frequent rates have been 
taken. The occupations have been distributed over the fourteen industrial groups 
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already specified, and index-numbers computed for each group for the whole Common- 
wealth. The wages refer generally to the capital town of each State, but in industries 
such as mining and agriculture, the rates in the more important centres have been 
taken. 


The following table shews wage index-numbers for the whole Commonwealth in each 
of the fourteen industrial groups during the years specified. Rates of wage for females 
are not included. The index-numbers are “ weighted ” according to the number of persons 
engaged in different industrial groups in each State and the Commonwealth (see Report 
No. 10, page 75). In the tables of index-numbers given in this Section, the weighted 
average wage in 1911 for all States or industries, as the case may be, is taken as base 
(= 1,000). The result is that the index-numbers are comparable in all respects, that is 
to say, they shew not only the variations in wages from year to year in each State or 
industrial group, but they also furnish comparisons as-to the relative wages in each State 
or industry, either in any particular year, or as between one year and another, and one 
State or industry and another. 


VARIATIONS IN NOMINAL WAGE INDEX-NUMBERS IN DIFFERENT INDUSTRIES 
IN THE COMMONWEALTH, 1901 TO 1919. (WEIGHTED AVERAGE FOR 
ALL GROUPS IN 1911 = 1,000.) 


Number of 
Occupations 
included. 


Particulars. 1901.' 1906. 1911. 1912. 1913, 1914. 1915. 1916. 1917. 1918. 1919. 


| : 
pe 1913 
| to | to | 
| 1912. 1919. 


I. Wood, Furniture, | + 
te... .. | 27 | 270} 1,019} 1,024) 1,125) 1,144) 1,142) 1,161) 1,174 1,245, 1,288 1,345) 1,479 
II. Engineering, Metal) | | | | 
Works, etc. .. | 101 | 636) 945 > 957 1,064 1,104 1,113 1,127) 1,174) 1,211) 1,268 1,340) 1,512 
III. Food, Drink, ete. | 34 871) 887, 991 1,038 1,074 1,085) 1,127) 1,194) 1,241) 1,288) 1,473 
IV. Clothing, Hats, | | | | 
Boots, ete. .. 13 124) 708) 841 981 990 1,019 1,034 1,037) 1,104 1,163 1,198 1,433 
V. Books, Printing, | | | | | | | 
ete. i 25 205) 996 1,002) 1,149 1,188 1,234 1,246) 1,259 1,328) 1,576) 1,446) 1,576 
VI. Other Manufac- | | | } 


turing Gal 907) 906) 1,013 1,037) 1,076) 1,093) 1,125) 1,203, 1,245, 1,289) 1,470 
VII. Building re 190/ 1,050) 1,070, 1,213 1,245 1,270) 1,276 1,285, 1,359 1,413 1,449) 1,554 
VIII. Mining, Quarries | 
etic. ie 71 161} 1,067) 1,093) 1,194) 1,216) 1,270) 1,272) 1,299) 1,420) 1,528) 1,532) 1,724 
IX. Rail and Tram | 


Services ae 68 | 224 1,021) 1,024 1,113) 1,164 1,165 1,165 1,187) 1,236 1,286 1,345) 1,532 
X. Other Land Trans- | | 


co 
a1 
a 


i] 
bo 
i 2] 
~1 
o 


port oe |) 8 ') * 70) FOG)" 795: 910 993 996 1,026, 1,041 1,128) 1,210) 1,237) 1,431 
XI. Shipping, etc. .. 74 198) 751, 778 871 942 953) 972) 1,026 1,153) 1,194) 1,257| 1,518 

XII. Agriculture, Pas- | | | | 
toral, ete. .. | 8 72| 627, 671 839 944 965 965) 969 1,073) 1,192 1,231) 1,370 

XIIT. Domestic, Hotels | 
ete. - 17 114) 598} 606 887; 894 918) 935) 948) 995| 1,052) 1,104) 1,338 
XIV. Miscellaneous .. 36 233) iad 771, 929) 1,015) 1,045) 1,054) 1,065/1,137| 1,185] 1,234) 1,389 

| 
—_ — if | | — | — \- —_|— 

All Groups* .. | 652 3,948 848 866 Prey es 1,076) 1,085 1,102 1,184 1,252) 1,296 1,462 


| 
Note.—The figures in the above table are comparable both horizontally and vertically. 


* Weighted average: see graph on page 1071 hereof. + The decrease in this group is due to a 
reduction in the award rates in the furniture trade resulting from an appeal made by employers. 


It may be seen that the index-numbers increased during the whole period under 
review from 848 in 1901 to 1,000 in 1911, 1,051 in 1912, 1,184 in 1916, 1,252 in 1917, 
1,296 in 1918, and to 1,462 in 1919. 


2. Variations in Wage Index-Numbers in Different States, 1901 to 1919.—The 
following table shews the progress in rates of wage for all industries in each State, the 
weighted average wage for the Commonwealth in 1911 being taken as the base (=1,000). 
These results are based generally upon rates of wage prevailing in the capital town of 


each State, but in certain industries, such as mining, rates are necessarily taken for places 
other than the capital towns. 
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VARIATIONS IN NOMINAL WAGE INDEX-NUMBERS IN DIFFERENT STATES, 
1901 TO 1919. 


(WEIGHTED AVERAGE WAGE FOR COMMONWEALTH IN 1911=1,000.) 


‘Number of | | | | 
Occupations | 
, included. | | | 
States. => Eto | 1901. 1906.| 1910. 1911.) 1912.) 1913.| 1914.| 1915. 1916.| 1917.) 1918. 1919. 


| 1901 | 1913 | | | | | 
| to | to | | | | | 
1912. 1919. | | 


| | | | 
| 
| 


——e = — | | = | 
| | | = 


| | | | | - 
New South Wales 158 | 874 858] 886) 968 1,003 71088! 1,088) 1,096] 1,124 1,208] 1,257) 1,286] 1,498 
Victoria .. 150, 909, 796 807) 924) 985) 1,038) 1,058) 1,065) 1,078) 1,148) 1,229) 1,278) 1,404 
Queensland .. | 87 627 901 909 960) 997/ 1,010) 1,027) 1,042 1,060] 1,177| 1,273] 1,356] 1,534 
South Australia 134 | 567) 819) 832) 951) 1,013) 1,048) 1,061) 1,062/ 1,067) 1,151) 1,231] 1,278) 1,378 
Western Australia | 69 | 489 1,052/ 1,053, 1,116 1,152 1,191) 1,214) 1,226) 1,236) 1,272) 1,345 1,372] 1,516 
Tasmania .. | 54| 482) 719} 749| 772| 799 934 1,025 1,028] 1,039) 1,112/ 1,163] 1,193] 1,346 


1,085] 1,102) 1,184) 1,252) 1,296; 1,462 


Commonwealth* | 652 3,048 848| 866, 955| 1,000, 1,051/ 1,076 
| | | 


* Weighted average. 
Note.—The figures in the above table are comparable both horizontally and vertically. 


The significance of the above figures since 1906 can be better appreciated by reference 
to the graph on pagt 1071, which shews not only variations in wages in each State 
from year to year, but also the difference in wage level as between the several States. 
From this graph it is clearly seen that, excluding Western Australia, the difference between 
nominal wages in the several States has decreased very considerably since 1906. This 
difference is shewn at any point by the vertical distance between the graphs. Wages in 
Queensland increased since 1914 at a higher rate than in any other State, and the general 
level in that State is now higher than in any other State. The graphs for Victoria and 
South Australia lie very close together throughout the period, In Tasmania the first 
determination under the Wages Boards Acts 1910 and 1911 came into force in 1911. 
Since then wages in that State have increased rapidly from 20 per cent. below the 
average for the Commonwealth to less than 8 per cent. below. 


3. Variations in Effective Wages.—In order to obtain an accurate measure of the 
progress in the material welfare of wage-earners, regard must be had to the purchasing- 
power of wages, and the index-numbers based merely upon nominal rates of wage must 
consequently be subject to some modification, inasmuch as they take no account of 
variations in the purchasing-power of money. In computing these effective wage 
index-numbers, the nominal wage index-numbers given in sub-section 2 hereof have 
been divided by the purchasing-power-of-money index-numbers in Section IV., 
paragraph 5 of Labour Report No. 10, pp. 28-29, The resulting index-numbers shew for 
each State and for the Commonwealth for the years specified the variations in effective 
wages. 

The following table shews the effective wage index-numbers for each State for each 
of the years indicated from 1901 to 1919 :— 


VARIATION IN EFFECTIVE WAGES IN EACH STATE AND COMMONWEALTH, 
1901 TO 1919.* 


Particulars. | 4901.) 1906. 1910. 1911.| 1912. 1913. 1914. 1915. 1916.) 1917.| 1918.| 1919. 
ee ~} = | = = ae | 
New South Wales _. | 961; 949] 973) 973| 922) 924] 909) 850) 867, 893) 902) 948 
Victoria a ": | 915] 919| 981|1,037/ 981/1,007) 964) 844) 877 950| 947) 948 
Queensland. . fe | 1,172] 1,163] 1,095) 1,090) 1,032 1,060) 1,045) 912 991 1,078, 1,083) 1,064 
South Australia .. "* | "9481 ’934| '943| 957| 906] 947| 929) 847) 896) 989) 957) 935 
Western Australia. . | 1,024! 1,029] 1,091 1,023] 1,032/ 1,076) 1,073) 1,011) 1,005 1,079) 1,107/ 1,068 
Tasmania me "* | "g07/ ’g33| '812| 838| 896, 976) 943| 843) 870 894, 880) 900 
Commonwealth .. | 964 960 985/ 1,000) 955) 975 952 862) 894 950) 952) 968 


* As to the effect in abnormal periods, see Labour Report No. 6, pp. 20-2, Section IV., par. 3. 
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The figures in the above table from the year 1907 onwards are shewn in the graph on 
page 1072. A comparison between this graph and the preceding one shews that 
the difference between nominal and effective wages is very marked. In the first place, 
the whole nature of the graphs is entirely different. Instead of having a series of lines 
showing a practically continuous and rapid upward trend, the effective wages shew (except 
for Tasmania) a series of fluctuating points, in which no very marked tendency is 
immediately discernible. It will be seen that, generally speaking, the years 1907, 1909, 
1910, 1911, 1913, 1916, 1917, 1918 and 1919 were marked by increases in effective wages, 
but that in each of the years 1908, 1912, 1914 and 1915, there were rapid decreases. In 
each of these years in which effective wages declined there was a rapid increase in cost of 
food and groceries, which was not, immediately, compensated by increased wages. Since 
1911 the effect of prices on nominal wages has caused serious fluctuations in the effective 
wage, ¢.g., the effective wage index-number for the Commonwealth for the year 1915 
(862) was 13.8 per cent. below that of 1911. From 1915 to 1919 the effective wage 
index-number rose by 12.3 per cent. to 968, which, however, still leaves the average 
effective wage for the Commonwealth lower than in 1911 by 3.2 per cent. In the next 
table index-numbers are given for nominal wages and for the purchasing-power of 
money, together with the effective wage index-number derived therefrom. 


One important feature common to both graphs (nominal and effective wages) is the 
manner in which the graphs for the individual States have, on the whole, approached 
more closely together. With the adoption of rates of wage fixed according to the 
relative purchasing-power of money, it appears probable that this tendency will continue 
in the future. 


4. Variations in Effective Wages and Standard of Comfort, 1901 to 1919.—In the 
preceding paragraph particulars are given as to variations in effective wages in each 
State, due allowance having been made for variations in purchasing-power of money, 
though not for unemployment. Attention has also been drawn to the limitations to which 
they are subject in abnormal times. 


For years prior to 1913 the data available as to unemployment are so meagre that 
comparative results allowing for variations both in purchasing-power of money and in 
unemployment cannot be accurately computed for the several States. In the subjoined 
table, however, the percentage of unemployment for the whole Commonwealth at the 
end of the years specified has been used in order to obtain results shewing the variations 
in unemployment upon effective wages. Column I. shews the nominal rate of wage 
index-numbers, and Column II. the relative percentages unemployed. Applying these 
percentages to the numbers shewn in Column L., and deducting the results from each 
corresponding index-number, so as to allow for relative loss of time, the figures in 
Column III. are obtained. These figures are then re-computed with the year 1911 as 
base, and are shewn in Column IV. In Column V. the purchasing-power-of-money 
index-numbers are shewn, and in Columns VI, and VII. the effective wage index-numbers 
are given, firstly, for full work, and, secondly, allowing for lost time. These are obtained 
by dividing the figures in Columns I. and IV., respectively, by the corresponding figures 
in Column V. The resulting index-numbers shew for the Commonwealth, for the years 
specified, the variations in effective wages, or in what may be called the “ standard of 
comfort.’’* 


A comparison between the figures in Columns I. and VI. shews the relation 
between the nominal rates of wage and the purchasing efficiency of these rates. The 
figures in Column VII. shew variations in effective wages after allowing not only 


for variations in purchasing-power of money, but also for the relative extent of 
unemployment. 


* This expression must not be confused with ‘standard of living.’’ A change in the standard of 
living necessarily involves a change in regimen (see Labour Report No. 1), that is, a change in the nature 
or in the relative quantity of commodities purchased, or both. A change in the “ standard of comfort ’” 
merely implies a variation in effective wages, which variation may, or may not, result in, or be accompanied 
by, a change in the “ standard of living.” ‘< 
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TNE COST OF FOOD, GROCERIES, AND HOUSE RENT 


(NOVEMBER, 1913, 1914, 1915, 1916, 1917, 1918 AND 1919) 
7 
IN RELATION TO | 


meuues OF POPULATION 


NAANAAT 
SOMES 
SSosst 


B.—Light figures denote index-numbers for Food and Groceries only, 


A.—Heavy Figures denote index-numbers for Food, Groceries, and Rent of 5roomed Houses. 


REFERENCE TO NUMBERS ON MAP. 


1913. i914, 1915. 1916. 1917. 1918, 1919. 
A) BO “Al BOA 284 Ode 5B) a ee ee eee 

1 SYDNEY 1,109 634 1,124 651 1,821 861 1,305 851 1,352 895 1,872 896 1,588 1,096 
2 Newcastle 960 637 "972 648 1/298 847 1173 856 1229 888 11279 907 1/568 1/096 
8 Broken Hill :. 1,116 768 849 773 1,192 1,013 1.341 1,042 1319 1,002 11298 954 1°526 1/185 
4 Goulburn. . 974 629 1,085 667 1,271 '854 1.247 ‘864 1937 “853 11287 903 11467 1/079 
5 Bathurst 892 583 "909 608 1,102 825 1109 832 1111 858 17112 858 1314 1/020 
6 Armidale 875 601 948 618 1,148 863 1150 834 1237 886 1,268 899 1441 1,004 
7 Cobar : 987 661 881 742 "996 907 1159 909 1167 928 1189 023 1.838 1/191 
8 Cooma :. 861 638 975 662 1,921 062 1/131 884 1154 881 1195 898 1.451 1/136 
9 Cootamundra 977 632 990 653 1,290 892 1228 864 1927 876 1°368 894 1.489 1/045 
10 Denilig 836 606 943 675 1,199 924 1148 874 1173 894 1,190 904 1/343 1/020 
11 Gratton .. :. 919 632 922 654 1181 913 17164 830 11255 936 1'254 935 1'398 1’08e 
12 Hay :. «=. 918 688-989-740 1277 1,006 17235 048 1'297 938 11200 889 1°406 1,068 
13 Lismore :. :. «981695 1,042 723 1,213 "860 1183 842 1/299 949 1/353 988 1'535 1/120 
14 Lithgow -: :. 915 628 "988625 1/227 894 L212 884 17229 906 1°263 912 1459 1/000 
15 Moree :. :. 981 681 1,041 696 1,256 937 11225 006 11375 928 1'408 960 1’599 1’190 
16 Mudgee |. :. 824 569 895 640 1131 863 17162 878 11165 878 1175 1,430 1/099 
17 Queanbeyan :: 1,052 650 980 635 1,218 906 11169 873 1'204 928 11194 914 1491 1°05 
18 Tamworth —:. "902 599 1,066 849 11231 874 1306 876 11255 901 11247 911 1469 1°13 
19 Wagga Wagga .. 967 584 "949 670 1,172 834 1207 818 1°262 841 11315 875 1/018 
20 Yass... 943 637 1,040 676 1,251 948 1/201 809 1/244 927 1/239 O11 11492 1°50 
21 West Wyalong ©. 966 631 "952 669 1,130 890 1177 906 1999 910 1.278 935 1474 1'193 
22 MELBOURNE .. 964 568 1,019 628 1,240 852 1,207 807 1,299 814 1,804 861 1,478 995 
23 Ballarat... :. 767 566 845 636 1084 874 1[012 815 1[016 806 1/051 842 1'203 979 
24 Bendigo .. 815 573 873 641 1,068 843 1,030 814 11047 797 1,090 826 1'207 935 
25 Geelong .. 872 579 943 639 1145 849 1125 809 15113 813 1192 821 11340 984 
26, Warrnambool. 865 581 914 620 11152 868 1100 804 11117 816 1172 803 972 
27 Ararat .. 833 577 915 641 1179 895 F119 852 11986 849 11160 879 1302 1,031 
28 Bairnsdale 798 579 838 615 1155 903 1/053 811 1079 833 15136 876 1'320 1'052 
29 Camperdown 866 572 915 625 1101 818 1,079 800 1091 806 15148 865 1300 "97s 
30 Castlemaine 7738 547 911 636 1,137 862 1,089 831 1079 822 171388 864 11288 1,005 
31 Creswick 730 577 808 636 1,056 883 1,039 860 "998 838 1055 858 1145 1'018 
32 Daylestord 779 6500 $817 638 1,073 885 1000 821 991 806 1060 853 1026 
83 Echuca .. B11 607 857 672 1,061 876 1009 827 1,064 852 1.089 802 L398 oes 
84 Hamilton 871 504 926 636 1,275 024 1102 847 1,153 825 1160 860 T'Bin os 
35 Horsham 849 534 988 670 1202 921 1179 860 L134 847 1189 800 1386 Lois 
36 Korumburra :. $39 596 892 625 1162 907 1,088 798 1082 827 11103 835 Tagg ond 
37 Kyneton... .. 766 562 790 611 1114 887 1,040 824 1:080 825 Loos 849 yeas BCS 
88 Maryborough 745 573 808 626 1,029 844 1,037 836 1,022 832 1,040 9855 1,205 988 
39 Mildura .. :. 972 608 1,053 696 1272 939 1'330 1346 921 1,356 896 1588 1,064 
40 Nhill :. :. 867 593 "805 656 1121 887 1). 3 1142 861 1170 889 196i oso 
41 Portland :: 796 592 904 624 1,220 028 1121 869 11079 834 11170 872 1886 1,004 
42 Sale. 784 551 874 634 1070 824 1,022 780 1,028 707 108 836 Taso "Or 
43 Swan Hill 975 618 1,000 649 1,279 874 1204 827 1.257 859 1.288 858 1453 993 
44 Walhalla 790 687 "808 693 1025 807 954 852 "966 873 "982 880 ]'196 1,097 
45 Wangaratta -. 825 589 965 662 1178 876 1,108 824 1,141 844 1,165 843 1398 1021 
46 Warracknabeal ©: 810 555 877 647 1,082 814 1,048 783 1,085 788 1082 804 T'see yee 
47 BRISBANE .. 878 583 919 627 1,166 878 1,050 763 1,129 838 1,205 901 1,441 1,001 
48 Toowoomba +» 840 603 898 646 1,119 894 992 760 1,094 867 1,192 931 1,350 1,073 
49 Rockhampton 863 617 920 668 1,184 045 1,063 817 1000 838 11178 924 Y’300 L198 
50 Charters Towers 907 658 997 752 1188 942 1,180 884 1,197 926 1°301 1,015 L979 Lisp 
61 Warwick -- 828 590 863 635 1077 863 "987 773 1,080 861 1175 ‘922 1365 10s 
52 Bundaberg 851 621 893 650 873 1,041 828 1120 884 11245 965 1'346 1’001 
53 Cairns. : 1,067 704 1,140 809 1,248 0913 1.399 920 1876 087 1490 1,044 L'ee0 Lote 
54 Charleville :. 1069 704 1041 722 1,396 1,001 1,888 936 1,381 969 1.498 1031 T6683 1198 
55 Chillagoe L158 834 LO5Z 892 1319 1,000 L112 920 1088 981 15166 1/084 1344 216 
58 Cooktown 937 745 1003 799 1,195 ’959 1078 931 1,110 979 1150 1/018 1364 1’230 
57 Cunnamulla 992 724 1047 779 1821 1,065 1124 804 1196 808 1239 "950 Tasa List 
58 Goondiwindi 958 639 “968 680 1190 ‘935 1044 808 1185 864 1198 917 T3e7 Loge 
59 Gympie .. 791 600 819 653 1088 890 1,001 816 1101 878 1213 975 Lae7 14s 
66 Hughenden 14145 756 1269 803 1,334 951 1,974 907 1,889 942 1'517 1,038 T's67 T's 
61 Ipswich .. 874 606 "900 632 1,180 899 1063 Lisa 891 1/243 "969 Lazs 1118 
62 Longreach 1,047 728 1,123 823 1,200 945 1194 939 1,328 966 1/348 1,024 Teed Tie 
63 Maryborough 762 584 "830 624 1133 913 1,045 825 11049 858 11181 1305 1093 
64 Mount Morgan :: $80 637 951 696 1,204 949 1108 842 11194 001 11298 929 Tapp Toss 
65 Townsville 996 636 1,123 769 1348 052 1245 856 1/414 961 1471 085 Less Lise 
66 Winton .. 1,147 803 1,186 817 1,443 907 1,842 934 1,459 1,015 1/534 1,087 T7095 1'20¢ 
67 ADELAIDE .. 1,056 619 1,078 698 1,243 876 1,818 852 1,198 822 1,286 830 14 

85 Kadina-Moonta .. “Sea 636 "S41 690 L180 801 1170 960 Lis8 eee Task S80 aoe Toss 
69 Port Pirie —°. 972 «644 «978 +729 1.189 922 11239 893 1245 804 1'399 021 Pane O08 
70 Mount Gambier $16 568 894 614 1,100 838 1,067 804 1/065 801 1115 852 fang Oss 
71 Peterborough .. 996 613 1,099 742 1914 805 1198 800 L187 80 1.200. 888 L395 1.045 
72, Kapunda +: 847 618 “901 690 1,066 803 1/057 878 1,011 833 1/056 871 Yeon Looe 
73 Murray Bridge ©. 911 618 1,004 640 1,910 856 1.211 854 L175 830 1913 866 Tene O08 
74 Port Augusta 931 660 1115 770 1,800 802 1,408 949 1,848 923 1381 045 Teee 2 935 
75 Port Lincoln ‘. 993 674 1034 716 1.220 901 1318 925 1165 897 1199 1364 1/033 
76 Renmark.. :. 985 666 696 897 1208 872 1/278 886 1385 926 T's19 jose 
77 Victor Harbour .. 924 637 1,103 720 1193 863 1223 Y100 845 11264 868 Y4a9 198 
78 PERTH .. .. 1,116 719 1,181 762 1,186 836 1,230 872 1,210 845 1,202 833 3 

79 Kalgoorlie’ ‘1,277 912 1344 988 1/451 1,036 11459 1,030 1/483 1,054 1438 1,018 Pegg 1907 
80 Midland Junction’ 1079 731 1.106 777 1,171 ‘847 L918 ‘905 144 ’a46 Y1s1 "soa Pose D214 
81 Bunbury... .. L118 757 1155 819 804 1810 949 1154 805 11145 880 Tago Pees 
82 Geraldton Y317 783 1344 856 1,413 041 11848 908 L373 938 11335 Bo Pag POST 
83 Broome .. t 942 ¢ 943 t 944 091 1,169 3 1,118 Vi91 
84 Albany 1,147 793 1,184 817 1,968 901 1,31 1,807 "030 1,889 ’922 paby 1192 
85 Carnarvon 1343 960 1,316 965 1/206 961 1,447 1,033 1493 1,079 11457 1,040 Tere 199° 
86 Katanning  :. 1154 748 1160 774 1218 844 1.275 ‘890 884 1,976 "895 T3592 "947 
87 Leonora .. :.._:1.265 1,042 1,069 1,381 1,189 1/374 1,119 1/871 1,116 1359 1,104 Yeag 1.34, 
88 Menzies -. |. - 1153 1026 1,286 1,133 1395 1,242 1,456 1,303 1,410 1/257 Laie iiso egg } 322 
80 Ravensthorpe :: 1147 1,019 1,180 1/010 1260 1,119 1322 1,172 1282 "931 1294 1084 Thee 149% 

HOBART 975 645 1,042 702 1,231 876 1,178 824 1,385 969 1,808 937 

Ol Launceston B11. 508 "B99 668 11909 B68 1165 825 1246 1260 808 Tagy 1083 
92 Zechan .. 934 717 928 758 1141 975 1069 909 1138 985 11162 997 act 
93 Beaconsfield 769 654 806 710 1088 987 "968 L054 965 LOI 925 L168 1050 
94 Queenstown :. 988 724 1,082 746 1314 982 1248 015 1,988 977 1'824 1,007 tone 
95 Burnie .. _:. 956 606 1,011 633 1,220 870 1,193 T215 880 1219 "sao asl joss 
86 Campbell Town’ 701 509 “758 600 tg 'B40 815 1038 902 1050 O19, yt 
97 Devonport +» 899 623 879 633 1, 3 1176 846 1191 856 1 6927 1410 1040 
98 Franklin... 909 054 919 703 "3. $1088 836 L999 028 L997 971 L445 r'oap 
99 Oatlands... :. 880 628 874 682 $61 788 "976 1035 907 1018 885 Lisy 119 
100 Scottsdale  :. 768 570 844 632 1039 846 991 795 L118 888 1° Lisa "boa 
Weighted Average ..*1,000 *62191,085 *e05 {1,284 1872 {1,204 t840t1,288 1806 +1,888 1801 41,477 41,059 


4 Weighted average of 100 Towns. 
eigh average 0! ‘Owns, 
t Not available. 


1915. 
A B 
N. 8. Wal 
101 Adelong .. -- 1110 922 
102 Albury .. -- 1174 868 
103 Bega -» 1187 873 
104 Bourke .. -- 1146 920 
105 Bowral .. -» 1185 841 
106 Casino .. 1,165 884 
107 Coonamble 1,202 883 
108 Corrimal .. 1078 854 
109 Cowra 1,217 854 
110 Dubbo 1,190 887 
111 Forbes . 1,131 886 
112 Glen Innes 1,101 859 
113 Grenfell .. 1221 902 
114 Gunnedah 1,252 870 
115 Inverell .. - 1201 841 
116 Junee.. - 12 885 
117 Katoomba -- 1325 847 
118 Kempsey ‘.- 1120 862 
119 Maitland -- 1087 822 
120 Moss Vale - 1258 869 
121 Narrabri .. - 1190 877 
122 Nowra - 1060 856 
123 Orange .. - 1210 834 
124 Parkes . - 115 879 
125 Temora .. - 1262 911 
126 Wellington - 2197 859 
127 Wollongong - 1141 838 
128 Young .. 1,180 874 
VICTORIA— 
129 Beechworth -- 1,059 893 
130 Benalla .. -- 1153 879 
131 Bright 1118 92 
132 Colac. 1,161 856 
133 Dunnolly 1,045 853 
134 Euroa 1,071 857 
135 Maldon 996 875 
136 Omeo 158 1,005 
137 Orbost .. 1162 8 
138 St Arnaud 1188 946 
139 Shepparton 1,149 859 
140 Stawell .. 186 942 
141 Wandiligong .. 1081 954 
142 Wonthaggi we ace 917 
143 Yackandandah .. 1,038 873 
QUEENSLAND— 
144 Cloncurry +» 1,447 1,032 
145 Hamilton -- 127 896 
146 Mackay .. Sour § 895 
147 Roma... as 937 
8. AUSTRALIA— 
148 Gawler .. +. 1160 873 
W. AUSTRALIA— 
149 Cue Me +» 1816 1,092 
- 150 Northam +» 1,259 879 


1916. 

A B 
1016 837 
1169 847 
1100 864 
1198 914 
1152 859 
1102 822 
1,263 944 
1118 901 
1,228 872 
1,188 853 
1,083 834 
1114 827 
1181 910 
1,244 868 
1213 857 

266 900 
1,845 907 
1,099 860 
1,148 830 
1,222 872 
1,221 870 
1100 845 
1155 846 
1215 921 
1210 868 
1193 902 
1194 881 
1,168 885 
1,091 874 
1,083 «834 
1,044 833 
1,117 845 

977 811 
1,068 845 
1,003 846 
1,068 914 
1,167 864 
1,071 864 
1,151 823 
1,070 834 
1,055 870 
1,344 897 

983 3830 
tess 773 
1155 848 

869 
1175 863 
1,316 1,090 
963 


1917. 

A B 
996 855 
1,225 874 
1163 892 
1,282 931 
252 869 
1,192 930 
1,224 937 
1,189 915 
1,234 870 
1,2: 872 
1,136 871 
Li 87: 
1,258 917 
1,258 875 
1271 909 
1251 873 
1371 928 
1,149 892 
1178 868 
1,360 885 
1,297 927 
1,205 886 
1,202 850 
1236 940 
ie it 
904 

1217 «868 
832 

1107 848 
078 «©6861 
1,181. 847 
9 842 
818 

976 848 
122 949 
190 871 
1,078 877 
146 831 
1106 848 
9 870 
1,269 873 
962 809 
1,615 1,088 
847 

1,230 905 
905 

1,088 837 
1,280 1,033 
1,348 1,176 


1018. 
A B 
1,046 874 
1261 888 
1150 879 
1171 956 
1,247 909 
1171 929 
1,339 988 
1, 905 
1,280 917 
1,278 898 
1,215 908 
1,246 895 
1,310 927 
1271 888 
1,3 955 
1279 902 
1,368 928 
1,195 908 
1 870 
1251 901 
1313 926 
1,172 917 
1,219 888 
1,238 941 
1272 924 
1,233 920 
1,227 902 
1,243 911 
1017 851 
1142 855 
1,094 868 
1,213 879 
994 847 
1,039 815 
993 853 
1,086 920 
1201 892 
1,161 872 
1171 (871 
1136 878 
1041 939 
1,295 912 
1,074 854 
1,846 1,178 
1,460 ©=949 
1,334 9 
1,398 1,016 
1123 864 
1,207 
1238 86901 


1,176 
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UNEMPLOYMENT, PURCHASING-POWER-OF-MONEY AND NOMINAL AND 
EFFECTIVE WAGE-INDEX NUMBERS, 1901 TO 1919.* 


| | | 
| 1 | 1. | Rates F % | 
| x Sabesenlowiie us | pec pee 
| | for Lost Time. ndex-Numbers. 
| Nominal | percentage |— : ge eg iy 
Year. | Wage | Unem- | | or ihc R =i 
gree | ployed. | po BN: crnaen Vil. 
} : | | Ill. | Ses land herseel| VI. Allowing 
| | Actual. | (1911 Full Work. | Unemploy- 
= 1,000). | ment. 
1901 848 | 6.6 73° | _.832 {*. 880 964. 945 
1906 866 in 808 | g4g | 902° | 960 940 
1907 893 Dev 842 | 884 | 897 | 996 986 
1908 900 6.0 846 | 888 951 | 946 934 
1909 923 5.8 870 | 913 | 948 | 974 963 
1910 955 5.6 901 | 945 970 985 974 
191] 1,000 4.7 953 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 
1912 1,051 5.5 993 | 1042-7 4,101 955 946 
1913 1,076 5.3 COZ LOT 1,104 | 975 970 
1914 1,085 LT 0S7) 966 | 1,014 4 1,140 | 952 889 
1915 1,102 6.8 1,027, 1,078 1,278 | 862 844 
1916 1,184 edt 1,105 | 1,159 | 1,324 | 894 875 
1917 1,252 7.4 1,159. | 1,216 | 1,318 | 950 923 
1918 aie 1,296 Dea) 1,225 | 15285 1362 952 943 
1919 zt 1,462 | 5.2 | 1,386 | 1,454 1,510 968 963 


* As to the effect in abnormal periods, see Section IV., par. 3, of Labour Report No. 6. 


During the period 1901-19, while the nominal wage index-number rose from 848 
to 1,462, an increase of 72.4 per cent., prices rose from 880 to 1,510, or by 71.6 per 
cent., the net result therefore being that effective full time wages rose by only .4 per 
cent. Compared with 1911, effective wages shew a fall of 3.2 per cent., although 
nominal wages increased by 46.2 per cent. 


§ 5. Changes in Rates of Wage. 


1. General.—The collection of information regarding changes in rates of wage 
throughout the Commonwealth dates from the Ist January, 1913. 


(i) Definition of a Change in Rate of Wage. For the purpose of these statistics 
a change in rate of wage is defined as a change in the weekly rates of remuneration of a 
certain class of employees, apart from any change in the nature of the work performed 
or apart from any revision of rates due to increased length of service or experience. It 
ig obvious that under this definition certain classes of changes are excluded, such, for 
example, as (a) changes in rates of pay due to promotion, progressive increments, or, on 
the other hand, to reduction in pay oF grade to inefficient workers, and (b) changes in 
average earnings in an occupation due to a change in the proportions which higher paid 
classes of workers bear to lower paid classes. Bonuses to employees have not been taken 
into account in the tabulations. Each single change recorded relates to a change in the 
rates of wage effected in a specific industry or calling, and includes any and all changes 
to workers in that industry, irrespective of the different number of separate occupations 
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or trades affected. Further, it should be observed that in some instances a change may 
relate to the employees of a single employer or to those of a number of employers, 
according to the instrument or method operating to bring about the change. 


(ii) Sources of Information. Primary information merely as to the fact that a 
change in rate of wage has occurred is obtained through the following channels :— 
(a) the Industrial Registrar or Chief Inspector of Factories in each State; (6) Reports 
from Labour Agents and Correspondents ; (c) Quarterly reports from Secretaries of Trade 
Unions ; (d) Returns relating to industrial disputes which resulted in changes in rates of 
wage ; (e) Reports in newspapers, labour and trade reviews, and other publications. 


(iii) Collection of Particulars concerning Changes. On the occurrence of a change 
in rate of wage, forms* (prescribed under the Census and Statistics Act 1905) are issued 
to employers and employers’ associations (if any) and to the secretaries of the trade 
unions, the members of which are affected by the change. The particulars which have to 
be inserted in these forms furnish information regarding the occupations of the workers 
affected, the number of workers in each occupation, the rates of wage paid before and 
after the change, the locality affected, and the date on which the change took effect. 
Information must also be furnighed regarding employers and employers’ associations 
concerned (if any), and the method by which the change was effected. 


When the forms are returned from the various persons who are required to complete 
them, the returns are checked and compared with each other and with copies of awards, 
determinations, and agreements. In all cases when the information furnished on the 
forms is incomplete or unsatisfactory, further inquiries are made, and the figures checked 
by reference to census results, industrial statistics, factory reports, etc. 


2. Comparative Summary of Changes in Rates of Wage in each State, 1913-1919.— 
The following table gives particulars of changes which occurred in each State of the 
Commonwealth during the years specified. As regards the number of persons affected, 
the particulars given refer to the total number of persons ordinarily engaged in the 
various industries. The results as to the amount of increase in wages are computed for 
a full week’s work for all persons ordinarily engaged in the several industries and 
occupations affected, and in cases of changes in existing minimum rates under awards 
or determinations of industrial tribunals, it has ordinarily been assumed (in the absence 
of any definite information to the contrary) that the whole of the employees in each 
occupation received the minimum rates of wage before and after the change. 


It should be clearly understood that the figures given in the third division of the 
following table (amount of increase per week) do not relate to the increase each week, 
but only to the increase in a single week on the assumption that the full number of persons 
ordinarily engaged in the particular trade or occupation affected by the change were 
employed during that week. It is obvious, therefore, that the aggregate effect per annum 
cannot be obtained without making due allowance for unemployment and for occupations 
in which employment is seasonal or intermittent. It is also obvious that since unemploy- 
ment and activity in all branches of industry may vary from year to year, and in many 
branches from season to season also, no accurate estimate of the actual effect of the 
changes in the total amount of wages received or paid per annum can be made until the 
determining factors have been investigated. These factors are (a) the amount of 
unemployment, and (b) the period of employment in seasonal industries. 


It should be observed that changes brought about by awards and agreements under 
the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act 1904-18 and the Commonwealth 
Arbitration (Public Service) Act 1911 are necessarily included hereunder as changes in 


each State to which such awards and agreements apply. The average increase per head 
per week is computed to the nearest penny. 


* Since these forms are issued under the authority of the Census and Statistics Act 1905, it is 
compulsory upon prescribed persons to furnish the information required. 
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CHANGES IN RATES OF WAGE.—NUMBER AND EFFECT OF CHANGES IN EACH 
STATE AND TERRITORY, 1913 TO 1919. 


*All | 


wes an pee | 
Particulars. N.S.W. | Vic. | Q’land.| S.A. | W.A. | Tas. | N.T. States. C’wealth. 
(1913 | 149 | 81 | 41 BX | XD ei een ieee 329 
| 1914 185 | 69 | 50|/ 18| 42 1) 5 1 384 
1915 169 | 87 60] 31/| 25 24 By) 2| 401 
No. of Changes... 1916 | 381+ 168 | 134 98 | 42, Si 40 6 870 
1917 201 | 106 | 142) 78 55 38] 16 | 1| 637 
| 1918 229 201; 236) 118 63 46) 4. | 4 896 
L1919 | 457 | 2:18 216, 136 112 128] 13 | 4| 1,284 
| | 
1913 | 89,618 | 49,254 | 16,645| 4,574 | 3,036 | 3,005 | .. -| 166,132 
1914 | 56,469 | 29,876  20,198| 5,624 | 8,399 | 4,262] .. | 390, 125,218 
No. of Persons | 1915 | 109,260 | 39,087 | 22,864/ 10,206 | 2,661 | 3,147) 185 | 10,000, 197,410 
RBecoa { 1916 | 242,721 119,878 72,079) 40,925 | 5,848 | 7,282) 258 | 3,546 402,487 
1917 |101,158 | 68,272 | 72,843/ 20,209 |12,997 | 5,288] 1,143 | 11,000} 292,910 
| 1918 | 146.399 | 110,027 | 74,174/ 16,239 | 9,871 | 3,631] 624 616, 361,581 
L 1919 | 280,031 | 125,693 116,627 35,377 | 26,673 | 16,108) 1,287 | 2,095, 603,891 
£ £ £ £ £ £ Cpallee ce les 
(1913 | 21,789 | 9,880 | 3,702] 1,279 | 428 635)) ao ee ln 8770S 
1914 | 13,558 | 6,688 | 5,128] 1,941 | 2,423 g04| .. | 143] 30,685 


| 1915 | 29,525 | 8,078 | 6,398) 3,539 | '562 | 778| 87 | 2,938, 51,905 
or evock 1916 | 56,875 | 30,566 | 40,451/ 9,930 | 1,440 | 1,980 88 | 1,593 142,923 
| 1917 | 28,896 | 15,129 | 20,083) 6,070 | 3,407 | 1,987) 635 | 4,800, 81,007 


i=) 
hr) 
Oo 
J 
o 


| 1918 | 32,194 | 25,514 | 19,699| 3,885 | 2,133 | 1,323] 273 | 239] 85,260 

(1919 | 137,642 | 43,930 43,718 11,989 | 10,249 | 7,350, 618 | 949 256,445 

|} 8 d. 8s. d. 8. d. g. d. | 8 d. | 8. d. | $d. | 8. d. s. d. 

rigs || £10) be S20. 4 4 ob 7 | 2 a0 4S) ee a6 

| 1914 | 4 10 ae ae Stub) Be Nee es ee ee a al 

}.1915 | 5 5 | ee 3 )) ta a || eal SG | || 1S 

Fe ah er tae | 19169) 4 SBE SOUL fF WLS) 410.4 U1 1896) 6 10-0) Oe dO 
P Idolos O p 4 & f 6 6) B50 1-5 Bi? GL 1 8 29°) 60.6 
Lisis | 9 10 rere ae mm: 4 4 9 ANN ge BEY ih 4 9 

ite P17 OT bi 691) 7) 81) 992199 7) 9 1 aoe 


* Changes recorded in this column are common to all States, as the particulars relating to the number 
of workpeople affected and the net amount of increase per week in each State were not ascertainable. 

+ Including four changes which affected 157 workpeople in the Federal Capital Territory. 

In point of number of changes in each State, New South Wales was first, Victoria 
second, and Queensland third, in each of the years 1913 to 1916. During the year 1917 
the number of changes in Queensland exceeded the number recorded in Victoria, while 
during the year 1918 the number of changes in Queensland was greater than the number 
recorded as having taken place in New South Wales. It will be seen from the table 
that, with the exception of Queensland, the number of changes in rates of wage 
recorded during the year 1919 is higher in each State than during any previous year. 
The relative position of the States in regard to the numbers of changes effected, and also 
in regard to the numbers of workers affected in each year is, of course, largely due to the 
magnitude of the different industries and callings in which changes took place. 

The number of workpeople who were affected by changes in rates of wage during the 
year 1919 was 603,891, and the total net amount of increase per week was £256,445, 
representing 8s. 6d. per head per week. These figures are greater than in any other 
year for which records are available, and indicate a widespread attempt to restore wages 
to their previous relation to the cost of living, i.e., to regain the accustomed effective wage. 

The foregoing shews the net results of all changes made in the rates of wage, and 
includes a few instances in which the weekly wage was reduced. It was in the year 
1917 that the greatest number of reductions was recorded, when there were eleven such 
cases—(1.73 per cent.)—in a total of 637 changes. In 1919 the number of reductions 
recorded was six, the most important being the cases of the metalliferous miners at Moonta 
and Kadina, in South Australia, and at Mount Morgan in Queensland, who had entered 
into an agreement that wages should be related to the price of copper. In other cases 
the reduced weekly wage was due to a reduction in the number of hours in the working 
week without corresponding (if any) increase in the hourly rate of pay. Yet other cases 
were the result of appeals against recent awards, and others again were due to the cessa- 
tion of special conditions for which higher rates had been temporarily paid. The work- 
people who suffered reductions in their weekly wage in the six cases alluded to, numbered 
4,293, their aggregate weekly wage being reduced by £886 or about 4s. 2d. each. There- 
fore, of the 1,284 changes made in 1919, 1,278, or 99.53 per cent. gave increased rates 
of pay, amounting to 8s. 7d. per head per week to 599,598 persons, representing 99.29 
per cent. of the 603,891 persons affected by all changes during the year. 
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3. Number and Magnitude of Changes in Rates of Wage in the Commonwealth 
Classified according to iadustrial Groups, 1913 to 1919.—Total Workpeople ee ~ 
Female) affected by Changes. In the following table particulars are given of the num - a 
changes, the number of persons (males and females) affected, and the total amount o 
increase per week, classified according to Industrial Groups throughout the Common- 
wealth during the years 1913 and 1916 to 1919:— 


CHANGES IN RATES OF WAGE IN THE COMMONWEALTH ACCORDING TO 
INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, 1913 AND 1916 TO 1919. 


| Industrial Group. 
| 


- al | | 
‘ - | 4 é | | 
_ bo | a 2 | v . 
| g 1 | -2=) : = be ; 
lise |Eo-] As we | 3 = a 28 
Particulars. zs |Sa | “< Eh) se | w E cs] 23 
Fel . alt She oe ae “2 ob no 3 Sg 
SEW eon th ee acs oe | 88 | 84 Ra a 
| ST eh Sat Aas (2) 8 | 83 
52] 88 | Ee Pad sr |) Bs es = 
nas lm oe toa FH | re - ro 
1913. | 
b Ch ae ax 10 20 45 15 11 55 21 17 
emer of Parana aint = 7,975 | 6,594 |17,428 |11,727 | 4,602 17,110 | 19,237 6,112 
Amount of increase per week £ 1,569 | 1,607 | 4,255 | 2,062) 1,126 3,480 | 5,696 1,210 
1916. 
Numb f Changes an ae 35 74 107 21 27 108 37 63 
umber of Peraons affecte .. |16,111 | 27,412 | 38,171 | 30,918 | 10,210 | 34,037 | 37,536 | 63,308 
Amount of increase per week £ | 4,255 | 6,894 |16,383 | 6,858 | 2,270 | 9,172 | 12,400 | 17,827 
1917. 
Number of Changes we Ka 14 60 66 21 31 53 38 28 
Number of ome affecte .. | 10,495 | 16,994 | 30,515 | 25,652 | 6,386 | 12,585 | 11,426 | 25,022 
Amount of increase per week £ | 2,568 | 3,394 | 2,015 | 6,104 | 1,981 | 4,046 | 3,477 | 12,544 
1918. | 
Number of Changes we = 61 | 42 93 26 24 78 30 25 
Number of Persons affected .. | 14,651 | $1,804 | 32,411 23,215 8,707 15,160 | 17,419 | 14,285 
Amount of increase per week £ | 4,343 | 10,565 | 9,025 | 5,252 | 1,804 | 3,944 | 5,420 2,988 
1919, 
Number of Changes me vat 39 89 156 31 41 138 42 29 
Number of Persons affecte .. | 18,616 | 44,133 | 72,603 | 26,905 | 9,335 | 50,530 | 19,053 | 34,501 
Amount of increase per week £ | 4,890 | 20,381 | 23,551 | 11,308 | 4,449 | 17,829 | 8,941 | 17,434 
ay ee Sal Industrial Group—continued. 
| oe ee a 
Particul ei | 3 te a. | 3 = = 
‘ic : 3 — Ps, ic D 
articulars f= | A. = Se | gs 8 & 
as | s& es | $8] 8% 1 @ 8 
go | 22 es | £3 [S27 s 2 
og n mh a Sia 
bd F 2 4 eels i 3 
ei KA 4 Ke ies] KS < 
aan = — = 1 tame 2 ——— 
19138. 
Number of Changes *@ ve 16 12 19 8 9 59 312 
Number of Persons affected ae 20,046 7,835 1,839 828 6,481 | 38,818 | 166,132 
Amount of increase per week & 3,219 2,324 543 436 1,922 8,264 87,713 
1916. 
Number of Changes “i 2s 64 31 44 11 13 186 821 
Number of Persons affected om 83,526 | 19,232 | 12,898 | 16,266 9,882 | 92.980 | 492,487 
Amount of increase per week & | 17,450 5,282 3,411 | 16,858 2,016 | 21,847 | 142,923 
1917. 
Number of Changes $e ia 50 19 25 10 15 144 574 
Number of Persons affected cs 37,264 | 10,261 | 12,613 8,440 | 15,359 | 74,898 | 292,910 
Amount of increase per week Sis, 721 8,054 5,629 1,096 3,720 | 18,668 81,007 
1918. 
Number of Changes re a 38 25 38 6 23 270 779 
Number of Persons affected Fe 59,625 | 12,782 1,990 py bg 9,230 | 118,585 | 861,581 
Amount of increase per week £{ 10,320 2,185 719 350 2,167 | 26,178 85,260 
1919. 
Number of Changes aie aA 74 37 59 a Hg 49 373 1,168 
Number of Persons affected -» | 114,365 | 20,871 | 84,294 9,030 | 25,799 | 128,856 | 603,891 
Amount of increase per week £ 56,872 8,701 | 18,168 5,739 7,620 | 50,562 | 256,445 


a i ee er ee ee eee 

* In this table an Industrial Award or Agreement under the Commonwealth Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act or an Order of the War Precautions Coal Board is counted as one change only, although 
such Award, Agreement or Order may be operative in more than one State. 
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4. Changes in Rates of Wage in Male and Female Occupations—Number and Effect 
of Changes in each State, 1913-1919.—Included in the changes in rates of wage recorded 
in the tables on page 1078 are those which in the whole or part thereof affected female 
occupations. 
numbers of male and female workers affected, etc., are set out hereunder :— 


Particulars in respect to these changes in so far as they relate to the 


CHANGES IN RATES OF WAGE.—MALE AND FEMALE OCCUPATIONS.—EFFECT 
OF CHANGES IN EACH STATE AND TERRITORY, 1913 TO 1919. 


| | | | 
| 
Year. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. eae Terr. Dror » | C’ wealth. 
NumBerR OF Mate EMPLOYEES AFFECTED. 
1913 | 83,470 | 44,692} 16,095 | 3,616 , 3,036 | 1,525 = 152,434 
1914 | 48,773 25,644 19,628 5,624 | 7,616 4,232 Es 390| 111,907 
1915 | 97,672 36,022 | 21,831 | 9,807 2,588 2,787 185 | 10,000} 180,892 
1916 | 225,806} | 99,667 | 68,125 | 39,586 5,669 6,885 | 249 | 3,546] 449,533 
1917 | 82,601 48,136 | 63,066 | 16,844 | 12,788 4,759 | 1,143 | 11,000] 240,337 
1918 {128,728 | 91,857 | 59,909 12,889 | 8,452; 3,487 624 616| 306,562 
1919 | 253,077 '106,389 | 99,167 | 32,162 | 24,185 | 13,906 |1,287 | 2,025| 532,198 
Net Amount oF INCREASE PER WEEK TO MALE EMPLOYEES. 

25 roe La eo el coe Ls cee | Cee fae Sees 2) £ 
1913 | 20,682 9,317 3647 | 01127 428 | 512 | Ne 28 35,713 
1914 | 12,158 | 6,146 5,055 iO A eee ey an 797 a | 143| 28,397 
1915 | 26,975-| 7,572 6,250 | 3,431 | 545 | 730 | 87 | 2,938 48,528 
1916 | 53,395 | 26,877 | 39,874 9,774 | 1,414 1,937 | 82 | 1,593] 134,946 
1917 | 25,773 | 11,080 | 17,106 | 5,244 | 3,829 1,878 | 635 | 4,800) 69,845 
1918 | 29,410 | 22.574 16,186 eH 1,889 | OSA aio 239 75,166 
1919 | 132,237 | 38,115 | 38,200 ' 10,690 | 9,560 | 6,560 | 618 920| 236,900 

AvERAGE INCREASE PER Heap PER WEEK TO MaLu EMPLOYEES. 

Peak {i aeee 7 Sogo ORE Fame gd. , & d. | 8% d.) 8 &, ads 
Plans 74 14 2 4:6) 6 3 | 210 | 6 9/ .. | ~ 4 8 
1914 Tye Omer O Gees || a | ae es eet A cacy HI). Thee i 
1915 Der Oea)  Ae 2 ee ohne eee is) jt 5 4 
1916 a 9 bo Ls Ane Dia Oeil e hon) c0 7/9 0 6 0 
1917 Ges (eb 27a od | (ijp 8 FG PI SANT HW scsi ksi) 5 10 
1918 dt} 411 | 5b 5 2 6 [74s on 79 4 11 
1919 TOR bal Sane His LG 28 at Ala eke) 3 perigee Our 8 11 

Number oF FEMALE Employees AFFECTED. 

19128 6,148 4,562 | 550 | 9538 Ae 1,480 | 13,698 
1914 7,696 4,232 | 570 Ac 783 | 30 | 13,311 
1OUS 911588). )) 3,065) 15033) 399 fiom 360 = 16,518 
1916 | 16,915 | 20,211) 3,954 | 1,339 179 | 347 | 9 42,954 
1917 | 18,557 | 20,136 | 9,777 | 3,365 209 529 | ; 52,573 
1918 | 17,671 | 18,170 | 14,265 | 3,350 1,419 144 | 5 x 55.019 
1919 | 26,954 | 19,304 | 17,460 | 3,215 2,488 2202 100 71,693 

Ner Amount or Increase PER WrEK TO FemaLE EmPLoyuZEs. 

f= Oia s £ ep ee? £ £ £ £ 
1913 | 1,107 | 563 5B 1B2nh oss Toe sree 2,000 
1914 1,400 542 he be 266 # te 2,288 
1915 2,550 506 | 148 108 Eis 48 a || Brom 
1916 3,480 3,689 577 156 26 43 6 7,977 
1917 Bay l8) 4,049 2,977 826 78 109 ron 11,162 
1918 2,784 2,940 Sole 574 244 39 ae 16,094 
1919 5,405 5,815 5,518 1,299 689 790 29 19,545 


* Changes recorded in this column are commo 
of workpeople affected and the net amount of incre 
+ Including four changes which affecte 


Note.—For continuation of Table see next page. 


n to all States, as the particulars relating to the number 
ase per week in each State were not ascertainable. 
d 157 workpeople in the Federal Capital Territory. 
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CHANGES IN RATES OF WAGE.—MALE AND FEMALE OCCUPATIONS.— 
EFFECT OF CHANGES IN EACH STATE AND TERRITORY, 1913 TO 
191 9—continued. 


| 
Year.| N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust. Tasmania. N. Terr. Se gl C’ wealth. 
AVERAGE INCREASE PER Heap PER WEEK TO FEMALE EMPLOYEES. 
Shi ees add We a: 8. d. Bey the asad.) asa s. d. 
1913 ad 2, 6 2 0 32 “S i ee 3 ei oo 
1914 | S18 Ziel 2 7 ae 6 9 4 8 ; bs a) 
1915 4 5 ard 2 10 5. & 4 8 2 8 4 1 
1916; 4 I a3 ne pie 2 2 ii 2. © 13 4 3.9 
1917 | a 4 0 Ge Pt 4 11 6 4 1 4 3 
1918 ay ve ah e8! NE A 3 6 3 5 & 5 ae s 8 
1919 4 0 6 0 6 4 eZ 5.6 ine ss 5 5 


* See footnote on previous page. 
5. Methods by which Changes were Effected.—(i) Changes in Rates of Wage and 
Methods by which Effecteda—Commonwealth, 1918 and 1919. In the following table 
particulars are given for the Commonwealth of the number of changes in rates of wage, 
the number of workpeople affected, and the total net amount of increase to the weekly 
wage distribution brought about either without, or after, stoppage of work, during the 
years 1918 and 1919 respectively, as a result of the application of one or other of the 
methods set out in the tables :— 


CHANGES IN RATES OF WAGE.—METHODS BY WHICH EFFECTED, 
1918 AND 1919. 


Without Stoppage After Stoppage c 
of Work. of Work. a ae 
si a | 
eo ° ° 
= = 2) s = ely 3 = 
Methods by which Changes = 18 an at rn | - | & ' 3 = 
were Effected. =I nis See e-e wee «wo}] =o oie 
| Oe |eoa| S| Ss | esa] os 2om 
iS) e< > 22/5 e< be ee 5 o=<i P20 
a “© | i 2 a | we | = iE g ~ “ @ } A a s 
3 | oh [28816] ceifgel ¢ | ob lage 
° o§ ° ° / = = 
£| 28 |\848/2| 28 |848|2/ 22 |8S5 
1918 
= £ | ae [ae 
By voluntary action ofemployers | 14 12,916 2,396 .. as <1. 02 PADIS 2,396 
By direct negotiations -. | 103 | 41,085 | 8,579 | 20 | 2,348 894 | 132 | 43,428 9,473 
By negotiations, intervention or | } 
assistance of third party ow or! 544 287 2 47 47 3 591 334 
By award of Court under Com- | | 
monwealth Act*  .. si $9 | 20,502 | 4,481] ../] .. * 39 | 20,502 | 4,481 
By agreement registered under | | | 
Commonwealth Act* -- | 142] 6,764 | 1,688 | .. a ae Oe 142 | 6,764 1,683 
By award or determination under | | } } 
State Acts SE .. | 853 266,977 | 63,502 | 1 | 3,800 | 1,140 | 354 |270,777 | 64,642 
By agreement registered under | | | . 
State Acts i -. | 90} 6,887] 2114] 5 266 | 187 | 95 | 6,603 | 2,251 
— = - - —— -|———— =e —-—| —— --. - —~— - 
._ Total* .+ | 742 | 355,125 | 83,042 | 87 | 6,456 | 2,218 779 | 361,581 | 85,260 
1919. 
By voluntary action of employers | 36) 10,285 | 4,373) .. ¥ 36 | 10,285 4,373 
By direct negotiations .- | 202 | 77,096 | 25,796] 36] 7,489 | 3 141 | 238 | 5 3087 
By negotiations, intervention or | “i d e ile ch bs aptral Bessie 
assistance of third party .. | 18] 35,716 | 20,558] 11 | 9,833 3,680 29 | 45,049 | 24,233 


By award of Court under Com- | 
monwealth Act* a es 
By agreement registered under 
Commonwealth Act* + 
By award or determination under | 


38 | 67,166 | 29,108] 4 575 476 | 42] 67,741 


_ 
Ee 5 
o 


27,084 9,969} 1 160 48 | 141 | 27,244 | 10,017 


State Acts he .» | 580 | 336,805 148,087 2 820 5 337,62 48,632 
By agreement registered under | | : sarah Real bs cin a per 
State Acts a -+ | 98 | 31,232 | 10,574) 2 180 95 | 100 | 81,412 | 10,669 
Total* si... ++ |1,112 | 585,384 248,460 56 | 18,507 | 7,985 1,168 603,891 256,445 


. In this section of the table an Award or Agreement under the Commonwealth Concili 
Arbitration Act, the Commonwealth (Public Service) Arbitration Act or an Order of the War etemteirs 


Coal Board is counted as one change only, although such iv 
a aabchie yew Ta g y g Award, Agreement, or Order may be operative 


‘ 
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The total number of changes recorded during the year 1919 was 1,168, of which 582 
or almost 50 per cent. of the total number were brought about by award or determination 
under State Industrial Acts. The number of workpeople who were affected by these 
changes was 337,625, and the total amount of increase per week in wages was £148,632. 
Of these 582 changes, 271 occurred in New South Wales, 61 in Victoria, 155 in Queensland, 
50 in South Australia, 24 in Western Australia, and 21 in Tasmania. The number of 
changes in rates of wage which were recorded as having been made by awards or variations 
of awards under the provisions of the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act 
was 42, as compared with 39 during the previous year. Direct negotiations between 
representatives of employers and employees brought about 238 changes in rates of wage 
during the year. A large number of industrial agreements were filed under the provisions 
of the Commonwealth and State Acts during the twelve months under review. Fifty- 
six changes in rates of wage were arranged after stoppages of work. The number of 
workpeople affected by these changes was 18,507. 

(ii) Changes in Rates of Wage and Methods by which Effected—Commonwealth, 
1913-1919. Comparative particulars are contained in the following table of the total 
number and effect of all changes in rates of wage brought about throughout the 
Commonwealth during the years indicated, as a result of the application of one or 
other of the specified methods :— 


CHANGES IN RATES OF WAGE, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO METHODS BY 
WHICH EFFECTED—COMMONWEALTH, 1913 AND 1916 TO 1919. 


“ ~ . & 
a Ss S |i 
Ss _ |\exs 5 Wiehe jl 2 eI 2 
E | 2 |Sste|se3| £28 | S30 | 25 
SB 2S |\Seen| got | B94) vee | By 
Particulars. B62 | 3s ongSs| saa] Sha] FES | SES 
rahe oe) ee mesa) Sass | 23s |] San hod *, 
oR SO =3 o> 8 .| Baa | tees |) Fe bos 5 
oe, | Ao |A2bBE/ 4EbS | 4425) dao | 428 | a 
poe >? | p28d| pe? | pSF| ose | pos 5 
Ade | Am | Ae4dh/ MOO | AAO | AAs An a 
1913. | | | | | 
Number of Changes Rael 2 | 30 | 4 | 3 | 24 | 213 36 812 
Number of Workpeople affected 12,011 4,336 101 4,487 | 3,387°|186,702 | 5,108 166,182 
Amount of Increase per week £ 1,543 | 1,120 20 | 1,679 831 | 31,328 | 1,192 37,713 
1916. | | 
Number of Changes 51 175 9 17 30 | 467 | 72 821 


Number of Workpeople affected |°55,560 |46,633 | -4,984 | 40,978 25,081 | 305,340 | 13,911 492,487 
Amount of Increase per week £ 10,831 }12,114 | 1,518 14,965 6,800 | 94,005 2,690 | 142,923 


1917. d | | | 
Number of Changes Brel 24 75 | ue | 35 | 28 | 310 88 574 
Number of Workpeople affected | 9,531 | 15,827 19,500 | 20,759 | 16,443 |198,723 | 12,127 | 292,910 
Amount of Increase per week £ 3,097 | 5,429 10,996 7,654 5,579 | 44,477 | 3,775 81,007 
1918. | | | | | 
Number of Changes sa, |} 14 132 3 | 39 142 | 354 95 779 
Number of Workpeople affected | 12,916 43,428 — 591 |20,502 | 6,764 270,777 | 6,603 | 361,581 
Amount of Increase per week £ 2,396 | 9,473 | 334 | 4,481 | 1,683 | 64,642 | 2,251 85,260 
1919. | | 
Number of Changes so. || 386 | 238 | 29 | 42) 141} 582 100 1,168 
Number of Workpeople affected | 10,285 | 84,535 | 45,049 | 67,741 | 27,244 | 337,625 | 31,412 | 603,891 


Amount of Increase per week £ | 4,373 | 28,937 24,233 | 29,584 | 10,017 | 148,632 | 10,669 | 256,445 


* See footnote to table on page 1080. 


It will be seen from the foregoing table that the greatest number of changes 
throughout the period under review was effected through the instrumentalities of the 
State Acts, though in relation to the total business the activities of the State organizations 
shew a decline from 80 per cent. of all changes in 1913 to 58 per cent. in 1919, while the 
changes made under the Commonwealth Acts have increased from 8.7 per cent. to 15.6 
per cent. It is interesting to observe the very marked extent to which “ direct negotia- 
tion ” between parties has been resorted to in the later years. In 1913, only 30 changes, 
or less than 10 per cent. of the total, affecting only 2.6 per cent. of all persons concerned 
in the changes of that year, were brought about by direct negotiations, whereas in 1919, 
238 changes (20 per cent.), affecting 84,535 persons, or 14 per cent. of the whole, resulted 
from this agency. lt must be mentioned that, so far as possible, the effect of awards 
or agreements is recorded in the figures for the year in which such awards or 
agreements are made and filed. In certain cases, however, the awards or agreements 
are made retrospective as to the date on which the increased rate of wage has to be 
paid, while in others the particulars as to the number of workpeople affected and the 


effect of the change are difficult to ascertain. 
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§ 6. Industrial Disputes. 


1. General.—Information with regard to the collection of particulars and methods 
of tabulation of industrial disputes involving stoppage of work has appeared in previous 
issues of the Year Book, and is also given in the Annual Reports of the Labour and 
Industrial Branch of this Bureau. 

In the following tabulations particulars are included only with respect to the industrial 
disputes which commenced during any calendar year.* This course requires the 
elimination of such data as relate to disputes which commenced during an earlier period, 
but which remained unsettled during some portion of the succeeding year. On the other 
hand it necessitates the inclusion of the number of working days and wages lost during 
the following year in connexion with disputes commenced during the calendar year to 
which the statistics relate. 


2. Comparative Summary of Disputes (involving Stoppage of Work), 1913 to 1919.— 
The systematic collection of information as to industrial disputes (causing a stoppage of 
work) throughout the Commonwealth was first undertaken as from the Ist January, 1913, 
and particulars concerning disputes occurring during the year 1913 were published in 
Labour Report No. 5. The following table gives particulars of the number of industrial 
disputes which began in various years from 1913 to 1919, together with the number of 
workpeople involved, the number of working days lost, and the total estimated loss in 
wages in each State and Territory comprising the Commonwealth :— 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN EACH STATE AND TERRITORY.—COMPARATIVE 
PARTICULARS FOR 1913 AND 1916 TO 1919. 


| | Retabiieke No. of W orkpeople Involv ed. No. of Total 
: ; ie No. of | sen | | Working |Estimated 
State or Territory. | Year. | Disputes. “ey ed Directly. _In- _| Total. |} Days Loss in 
| Disputes. directly. | Lost. Wages. 
| & 
1913 134 | 466 | 25,647 | 14,364 | 40,011 | 468,957 | 216,368 
| 1916 336 | 717 | 91,762 | 31,638 | 123,400 | 1,145,222 | 674,064 
New South Wales ..4 | 1917 296 | 918 118,515 | 15,508 134,023 | 3,308,869 | 1,929,405 
1918 138 | 182 24,417 |) 8,624 33,041 | 181,639 112,894 
[ 1919 267 678 | 64,956 | 35,040 | 99,996 | 3,669,186 | 2,397,259 
1913 29 68 | 4,151 | 2,026] 6,177] 85,212 35,744 
| 1916 55 | 449 | 13,576 2,092 | 15,668 228,269 114,683 
Victoria | 1917 52 636 | 15,976 | 2,114 | 18,090 | 760,410 | 378,946 
| 1918 83 190 4,235 1,518 5,748 | 165,020 99,346 
1919 62 | 372 | 15,169 | 7,437 | 22,606] 733,333 | 392.796 
(| 1918 Te 20 1,781 225 2,006 55,288 28,374 
1916 64 252 | 17,367 2,951 | 20,318 170,690 96,976 
Queensland *4 1917 39 202 | 12,074 971 | 13,045 | 317,699 178,125 
| | 1918 84 696 | 8,803 1,875 | 10,678 183,883 131,142 
| 19:9 69 295 9,078 6,336 | 15,414 586,661 327,537 
| 1913 9 | 13 272 16 288 2,412 1,029 
1916 21 | 45 | 1,037 606 1,643 10,583 6,004 
South Australia =e 1917 24 | 44 3,958 146 4,104 | 57,446 30,306 
| 1918 17 25 1,576 429 2,005 18,276 10,515 
19.9 32 75 4,437 3,409 7,846 | = 238,378 127,308 
1913 9 824 967 oe 967 6,772 8,515 
7 1916 24 | 35 4,318 4,782 | 9,100 102,357 64,325 
Western Australia . . 1917 | 23 128 2,401 547 2,918 102,078 53,004 
| 1918 22 56 | 3,368 1,435 4,803 31,145 17,792 
19.9 20 157 | 5,516 4,460 9,976 359,987 213,867 
1913 8 30 444 20 464 987 434 
* | 1916 6 36 366 68 434 21,389 11,207 
Tasmania . . .+4 | 1917 8 11 1,062 623 1,685 52,541 24,502 
| 1918 1 1 42 es 42 462 250 
1919 5 127 1,098 588 1,686 63,271 32,738 
ate 1 1 100 100 200 1,400 600 
Fed. Cap, Territory. .{ | 1917 3 i ; * di 3 
1918 vs os aa ase +m 
19.9 "F ° . 5 
1913 1 4 131 39 | 170 2,500 1,675 
| | 1916 2 2 120 ® 120 420 345 
Northern Territory < | 1917 2 2 75 75 615 520 
| 1918 3 4 112 10 122 428 395 
1919 5 9 46 21 67 1,910 1,436 
(eee mele PE Se ees PL Sy | ae a, AP eer ol Sa 
| 19138 208 921 | 33,493 | 16,790 | 50,283 623,528 287.739 
1914 337 1,203 | 43,073 | 27,976 | 71,049 | 1,090,395 551,228 
1915 358 942 | 57,005 | 24,287 | 81,292 583,225 299,633 
Commonwealth us 1916 508 1,536 | 128,546 | 42,137 | 170,683 | 1,678,930 967,604 
1917 444 1,941 | 154,061 | 19,909 | 173,970 | 4,599,658 | 2,594,808 
1918 298 1,154 | 42,553 | 13,886 | 56,439 580,853 372.334 
= Pi | 1919 460 1,713 |100,300 | 57.291 | 157.591 | 5,652,726 | 8,492,936 


putes which were in existence in any 
would inevitably result in confusion, seeing 
occur in two successive years. 
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It may be seen from the foregoing table that industrial disputes throughout the 
Commonwealth were most frequent during the year 1916. The number of workpeople 
involved in disputes during 1916 and 1917 increased to an enormous extent, while the 
losses in working days and wages were considerably in excess of such losses during any 
previous yearly period. The figures for 1917 are swollen by the effects of the dispute 
at the Government Railway Workshops in New South Wales in connexion with the 
introduction of the “card system.”’ The dislocation of industry due to this dispute is 
the most extensive which has been recorded by the Bureau since the systematic 
collection of particulars was undertaken at the beginning of the year 1913. After 
careful consideration of the data it was ascertained that 79 disputes throughout the various 
States were directly associated with the action of the employees at the Government 
Railway Workshops. The originating dispute, which commenced on the 2nd August, 1917, 
when the employees at the workshops ceased work as a protest against the introduction 
of a time-card system, rapidly extended to other industries throughout the Common- 
wealth. Railway employees in other branches of the service, coal and metalliferous 
miners, seamen, waterside workers, and others left work, mostly in sympathy with the 
railway men, while other workers, including carters, storemen, and artificial manure 
makers, refused to handle “black” goods and coal. Of the 79 disputes, which 
were the outcome of the original stoppage, 52 occurred in New South Wales; 
18 in Victoria; 3 in South Australia; and 2 in each of the remaining States. The 
total number of workpeople involved in these dislocations was 97,507, the loss in 
working days was 3,982,250, with a consequent estimated loss in wages of £2,233,000. 
In addition a large number of employees in various industries, though not directly 
connected with the dispute, were thrown out of work by the restrictions placed upon 
the use of coal, gas and electricity. 


The figures for 1914 and 1916 were inflated by disputes in the coal mining industry. 
In the earlier year, there was a protracted dispute in New South Wales through the 
refusal of the miners to work the afternoon shift. The estimated loss incurred was 523,000 
working days, representing £259,000 in wages. In 1916 the coal mining employees in 
New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, and Tasmania ceased work over the question 
of the “ eight hours bank to bank.” The loss on this occasion was 409,000 working days, 
equivalent to £240,850 in wages. 

In regard to extensive dislocations of industry which occurred prior to the institution 
of systematic inquiries by the Bureau, efforts have been made to obtain statistical data 
relating to the shearers’ disputes in 1890, 1891 and 1894, and also concerning the number 
of workpeople involved and the losses caused by the maritime dispute in the early part 
of 1891, but precise information is not obtainable. 


The proportion of disputes in each State expressed as a percentage ou the total for 


the Commonwealth is as follows :— 


PROPORTION PER CENT. OF DISPUTES IN THE LARGER STATES, 1913 TO 1919. 


er ae - 
State. | 1913. 1914. 1915. | 1916. | 1917. 1918. 1919. 

{=~ = 7 | a > ee | saa eo 

New South Wales ete al OD 70 76 66 He i a 
Victoria. . a mig ooh le 13 11 oy 3 
Queensland be ee 8 5 5 13 | 9 | 28 15 
Other States and Territories 13 12 8 10 10 15 14 
its a! ‘|| eens) —— 2 

Commonwealth sn 1.00 100 | 100 100 100 100 100 


Although the number of disputes in 1919 was less than that in 1916, and the number 
of workpeople involved was less than in either of the years 1916 and 1917, yet, measured 
by the loss of time and wages, the disruption to industry which occurred during 1919 
was the most serious which the Commonwealth has experienced since records of such 
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matters were instituted in 1913. Prior to 1919 the most serious loss in wages was in- 
curred in 1917, when it amounted to £2,594,808, a sum outstanding in its magnitude 
as compared with other years. In 1919, however, this amount was exceeded by 
£898,128, the estimated loss in wages being £3,492,936, representing 5,652,726 working 
days. The more important of the disputes which contributed to this loss were the dis- 
putes of the miners at Broken Hill (who ceased work during the second quarter of 1919 
and had not resumed at the end of June, 1920) and of the-seamen and marine engineers. 
Particulars of these disputes are given in section 12 of Labour Report No. 10. 


It is, of course, obvious that the mere number of disputes cannot by itself be accepted 
as a proper basis of comparison, nor does the number of workpeople afford a satisfactory 
basis. A better idea as to the significance and effect of industrial disputes may be 
obtained from the number of working days lost and the estimated loss in wages. 


The position which New South Wales occupies in comparison with the other States 
is practically wholly due to the prevalence of disputes in connection with coal mining. 
Apart from these stoppages the number of disputes in all other industries, whilst still in 
excess of that for each of the other States, does not compare unfavourably when the 
number of workpeople in each State is taken into consideration. 


3. Number and Magnitude of Industrial Disputes in the Commonwealth, Classified 
according to Industrial Groups.—Comparative Particulars for 1918 and 1919.—The 
following table gives particulars of disputes in the Commonwealth during the years 1918 
and 1919, classified according to industrial groups. The system of classification selected 
is similar to that adopted in connexion with labour organisations, unemployment, rates 
of wage, etc. (see Report No. 10, Labour and Industrial Branch, page 9). 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN THE COMMONWEALTH, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING 
TO INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, 1918 AND 1919. 


oe No. of Work- No. of Total 
Di sput a people involved Working Days Estimated Loss 
= in Disputes. Lost. in Wages. 


Industrial Group. 


1918. 1919. 1918., 1919. | 1918. 1919. 1918. | 1919. 


I. Wood, Furniture, Timber, etc. 4 7 272 134. 2,232 1,036 isis) roe 
Il. Engineering, Metal Works, etc. | 10 15 | 3,477) 1,846) 168,167; 18,147) 97,225; 10,726 
III. Food, Drink, etc. .. | 86 | 89 | 5,276) 12,080) 54,014, 198,920) 40,759| 124,429 
IV. Clothing, Hats, Boots, etc. .. 7 2 355 399| 3,047; 6,365, 1,566] 2.705 
Wile Other Manufacturing ae 20 31 1,092} 5,091) 10,883) 57,095) 6,436) 29,477 
VII. Building .. i ha 12 685, 2810) 3,602, 127,720] 2°935| 76118 
VIII. Mines, Quarries, etc. ow, |, 186 231 | 35,149 86,607) 219,293 2,718,074 149,406)1,905,075 
IX. Rail and Tramway Services .. | 16 21 | 2,345, 2,989) 27,310) | 57,419) 15,615) | 33,573 
X. Other Land Transport = 5} | 15 60 "683, 180| 17,009)” 88; 8,768 
iat Shipping, Wharf Labour... 14 41 | 4,102 82,714 26,504/2,271,030| 13,395/1,182/933 
XII. Pastoral, Agricultural, etc. ©. | 24 24 | 1,985 6,257) 49,539) 49.770) 33,870) 34.497 
XIII. Domestic, Hotel, etc. sal | eat 5 62; 287| 486] 1,018) ‘142! "396 
XIV. Miscellaneous 3: ‘+ | 17 | 27 1,579 5,694) 15,646) 129,114) 10,382) 83,620 
Commonwealth, All Groups .. 298 460 | 56,439) 157,591) 580,853 5,652,726 372,334 /3,492,936 

of | } 


Attention has frequently been drawn to the preponderating influence exercised hy 
disputes in the coal-mining industry in New South Wales on the total number of industrial 
disputes. In making any comparison as to the number of disputes in this industrial class in 
each State, it should be observed that while the number of workers engaged in the 
mining industry is very much larger in New South Wales than in any of the other 
States, nevertheless the total number of disputes recorded in that State is somewhat 
greater than in any other State. Of the 2,613 disputes recorded in the Commonwealth 


for the seven years 1913-19, 1,299 or 49.7 per cent. were connected with the industries 
included in Group VIII., Mines, Quarries, &e. 


4. Duration of Industrial Disputes in the Commonwealth, 1919.—In the following 
table particulars are given with respect to the number of disputes, workpeople 
directly and indirectly involved, working days lost, and estimated amount of loss in 
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wages respectively, consequent on the cessations of work which were recorded for the 
Commonwealth during the year 1919, classified under the adopted limits of duration :— 

DURATION OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN THE COMMONWEALTH, 1919. 


No. of No. of Workpeople Involved. Number Total 

NO. | = a 

Limits of Duration. Dis-) | | _ of | Estimated 
| putes, | Working Loss in 


Directly. ‘Indirectly. Total. | Days Lost. | Wages. 


a5, 

1 day and less ns £3 154 29,218 | 11,825) 41,043 40,977 | 35,639 

2 days and more than 1 day 59 10,973 | 2,767 | 13,740 26,561 20,210 

3 days and more than 2 days 36 6,724 3,149 | 9,873 29,371 | 20,944 
Over 3 days and less than 1 | | 

week (6 days) .. ..| 52| 9,165] 1,815 | 10,980 | 48,935 | 36,147 

1 week and less than 2 weeks OSa Lo, 700 2, la ie Stl 32-501 86,101 

2 weeks and less than 4 weeks 32 4,852 7,312 12,164 | 166,998 | 102,428 

4+ weeks and less than 8 weeks 26 4.707 | 3,281 | 7,988 | 247,106 | 159,921 

S weeks and over He 33 18,991 | 24,97] | 43,962 |4,960,277 |3,031,546 

Total Eee te 460 | 100,300 57,291 157,591 |5,652,726 |3,492,936 


Nore.—Similar figures for the years 1913 to 1918 will be found in previous issues of the Year Book 
and also in the Labour Reports. 


5. Industrial Disputes, Classified as to Causes, Commonwealth, 1913-1919.—The 
following table shews the number of disputes, number of workpeople involved, and the 
total number of working days lost in disputes which commenced during the years 1913 
to 1919, classified according to principal cause :— 

CAUSES OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN THE COMMONWEALTH, 1913 TO 1919. 


Causes of Disputes. 1913. | 1914. | 1915, | 1916. | 1917. | 1018. | 1919. 


NuMBER OF DISPUTES. 


as | | | 

TN tor Taereade re eer ©) 50 | iM 125 53 | 54 99 

(b) Against decrease .. 4 3 10 | 2 

(c) Other wage questions | BL) 67 | 46 | 96 | 69 | 69 100 
2. Hours of Labour— | 

(a) For reduction al 3 | 1 3 16 2 1 4 

(b) Other disputes re hours 7 13 | 6 | 5 8 | 11 5 
3. Trades ea bata , | | 

a) Against employmen 

i. ie oun onicts ie 8 | 13 19 | 14 | 26 | 7 19 

(b) Other union questions, 5 11 16 | 8 | By, 19 29 
4. Employment of particular } coli 

Classes or Persons .. 44 | 83 | 76 | 3 | 90 | 92 118 
5. Working Conditions a 51 | 72 | 76 | bb | a | ae a 
6. Sympathetic mc 5 ‘3 a rH Bf | u a 
7. Other Causes 8 | 21 7 | | i 

Total ates (208: 35 Anes OCU OCS Lime 444 | 298 | 460 


NumBER OF WORKPEOPLE INVOLVED. 


Me no aneress .. | 8,633 | 7,362 18,783 | e018 7188 ae pees 
i decrease oe 563 | 534 | 1,113 i | 7 
{2 aia ‘questions | 7,160 | 15,243 | 11,990 23,507 18,894 | 12,737 26,222 
2, Hours of Labour— | Ay; 76 
duction Sic 460 220 | 896 | 24,481 | 1,004 7 
% Bier claputes rationed 1,819 3,237 2,643 579 2,576 4,214 961 
3. Trades ia phe ‘ 
i men | 
i. Be anioniste 50 5,370 | 5,807 | 3,873 1,178 6,182 | 710 9,001 
(b) Other union questions 1,418 1,593 3,739 1,167 17,320 | 6,673 17,509 
zs Sebel ale oder 11,370 14,863 13,844 15,910 15,445 | 14,576 21,488 
5. Working Conditions a 105785 17,053 16,114 20,516 19,021 | 7,757 11,582 
6. Sympathetic ae mn 947 675 , 250 av ners . Bee ae 
7. Other Causes .. ce 1,758 ie Abe" 7,347 | 47,910 | j Heese 97 
Total .. | 50,288 71,049 | 81,292 ' 170,683 | 173,970 | 56,439 | 157,591 
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CAUSES OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN THE COMMONWEALTH, 
1913 TO 1919—continued. 


Causes of Disputes. | 1913. | 1914. | 1915. 1916. 1917. | 201s. | 1919. 


Numper or Wor«ine Days Lost. 


1, Wages— | a 
(a) For increase .. | 100,069 | 99,451 | 190,645 592,625 56,083 | 198,323) 4,748,081 
(b) Against decrease... 9,438 32,965 12,555 | 6,192 42 | 316 10.013 
(c) Other wage questions | 78,183 169,847 i 


i 
~ 
ee 
_ 
So 
a 


2. Hours of Labour— 
(a) For reduction Sell o Bare 9,240 836 583,052 
(b) Otherdisputes rehours 15,111 | 16,855 | 23,374 1,598 
3. Trades Unionism— | | 
(a) Against employment-~- | 


78,016 | 312 10,372 


eee 225,080 | 97,561] 96,118 
62,560 | 20,551] 15,760 


of non-unionists .. 91,002 92,720 | 31,145 | 48,881 87,600 21,894) 279,804 
(b) Other union questions| 32,388 | 6,968 7,434 10,276 | §72,949 | 24,341 329,2 205 

4. Employment of particular | | 
Classes or Persons .. | 191,723 64,367 77,862 | 70,452 47,297 | 113,466 87.225 
5. Working Conditions .. | 78,562 | 584,289 | 82,322 | 81,511 | 211,971 | 93,468 32.029 
6. Sympathetic .. .. | 24,066 2,125 | 6,004 | 75,447 | 3,239,798 7,200 21.050 
7. Other Causes .. | 5,212 11,568 | 17,442 65,648 18,262 3,421 23,069 
Total .. | 623,528 ! 1,090,395 | _ 583,225 1,67 8,930 I 4, 599, 658 | | 580, »853 | 535,652, 726 


It will be observed from the above table that the main causes of industrial disputes 
e “ Wage ” questions, “* Working Conditions,” and ““ Employment of Particular Classes 
or Persons.” In each of the seven years, 1913-1919, the number of dislocations concerning 
wages exceeded those caused by any other question, having varied between a minimum 
proportion of 28 per cent. in 1917 and a maximum of 45 per cent. in 1916. The pro- 
portion attributed to this cause in 1919 was 44 per cent. The majority of the 
disputes classified under the heading, ‘‘ Employment of Particular Classes or Persons,” 
are stoppages of work for the purpose of protesting against the dismissal of certain 
employees, who, in the opinion of their fellow-workers, have been unfairly treated or vic- 
timised. This class of dispute occurs very frequently in the coal mining industry. The 
number of disputes over “ Trade Union ” que-tions and “ Hours of Labour” has repre- 
sented a fairly uniform proportion of the total number of disputes during the years under 
review. ‘‘Sympathetic”’ disputes were numerous during the years 1916 and 1917. 
The figures for the latter year were abnormal in comparison with the other periods, 
It may be mentioned, however, that the disputes which arose during that year in 
connection with the “ time-card system” dispute were responsible for the increase in 
the number. 


6. Results of Industrial Disputes, Commonwealth, 1913-19.—The following table 
shews the number of disputes, number of workpeople involved, and the number of 
working days lost in disputes throughout the Commonwealth during the seven years 
1913-19, classified according to results :— 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO RESULTS, 
COMMONWEALTH, 1913 TO 1919. 


R Number of Workpeople Involved | Total Number of Working D 
No. of Disputes. in Disputes. by Diapiton. Sent an 
ee onl . = » . tee el 
oo | oO o c ot 3 ; > 
Year. 5B ba gt a é aad Shs 4 oS -e, ve af 2 
Bo|/e2o} 8) 3 Eo Eo =| s Eo Eo g 2 
O@/}op,| 6 oo as rey = oo co by B= 
pei ee) B18) Ba) FR) Bal 2 ets 5 Beetle E 
= ‘Ss Ce] ox i= 
Be |e e| & 2 a € EI g = BR mo g 2 
selsa|8|8/ se | 28 | 8 | | se | s8l 8 | z 
1913 67 64 66 | 11 10,914 12,211 24,826 | 2,332 59,823 | 104,654) 433,014 
1914 | 118 | 98 | 110 | 11 | 21,224 | 18,242 | 30,396 | 1,187 | 129,995 | 119,819] 829/265 T1316 
1915 | 190 78 68 | 22 44,140 15.327 14,860 | 6,965 245,625 155,659) 151,544 30.397 
1916 | 223 | 178 84 | 23 70,588 | 36,670 | 23,296 | 40,129 | 886,010 | 253,084] 476,302 63,534 
ree tor ee ei a es re mre 7,740 103,267 |4,201,981 285,103 9.307 
: 5, .739 | 2.92 01, 5 ‘ 
Paetre era seen, 2 101,207 | 177,223 280,045] 22,378 


54,810 | 43,140 | 47,995 | 11,646 |2,398,252 466,361, 635,671 2,212,442 


Si a a a 
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Tt will be seen from the above table that, during the years 1913, 1914, 1915, and 
1916 the disputes resulting in favour of workpeople exceeded those resulting in favour 
of employers. During 1917, 1918, and 1919, however, the position was reversed. A 
considerable number of disputes in each year resulted in a compromise, while certain 
disputes resulted in such a manner that they could not be definitely classed as in favour 
of either party. The exceptionally heavy loss of working days shewn under the heading 
“Indefinite” in the above table is due to the dispute affecting miners and othersat 
Broken Hill, which had not terminated when the tabulations were closed. 


7. Methods of Settlement of Industrial Disputes, Commonwealth, 1913-19.—The 
following tables shew the number of disputes, number of workpeople involved, and number 
of working days lost in industrial disputes during the seven years 1913-19, classified for 
the Commonwealth according to the adopted schedule of methods of settlement :— 


METHODS OF SETTLEMENT OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES, 
COMMONWEALTH, 1913 TO 1919. 


Methods of Settlement. | 1913. | 1914. | 1015. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. 


NuMBER OF DISPUTES. 


Negotiations— 
Direct between employers and em- 
ployees or their representatives. . 119 247 254 319 234 171 291 
By intervention or assistance of 
distinctive third party—not under 
Commonwealth or State Indus- 
trial Act an ie ee 17 11 29 34 38 21 85 
Under State Industrial Acts— 
By intervention, assistance, or com- 
sae conference... as 19 i 3 9 12 20 33 
By reference to Board or Court .. 22 17 5 10 13 14 5 
Under Commonwealth Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act— 
By intervention, assistance. or com- 


pulsory Sp apilee Age 4 5 2 6 3 8 9 
By Filling Places o orkpeople en 
z Strike or Locked Out as of 13 16 9 18 36 26 22 
By Closing-down Establishment Per- 
manently a iS a iu 4 1 6 4 8 ] 
By other Methods ays a 13 30 55 106 104 30 58 
Total ae ae 208 337 358 508 444 298 460 


NumpBer oF WORKPEOPLE INVOLVED. 


Negotiations—- ’ oe 
n employers - . 
ier aay te representatives 23,357 | 48,204 |54,242 | 68,841 | 49,512 34,680 76,070 
By intervention or assistance of 
distinctive third party—not under 
Commonwealth or State Indus- 
trial Act a oa ce 
Under State Industrial Act— 


yi ion, assi ,or com- 
ST ealaepee aie A 6,505 770 | 1,515 | 2,117] 6,295:| 2,958] 6,926 


By reference to Board or Court .. 12,774 7,308 815 2,291 2,779 3,392 1,380 
Under Commonwealth Conciliation and 


Arbitration Act— 
By intervention, assistance, or com- 


3,172 8,054 | 6,170 | 32,043 | 23,338 4,155 47,849 


ulsory conference .. oo 659 205 | 2,919 1,110 1,490 3,042 1,997 
2 rae pee ek eres eo 658 629 205 413 | 17,780 1,933 2,202 
By piasin stows Establishment pete co a br ae ns ~ re 
EvPuiher Methods" ¥ *- | 9.988] 5,793 |15,226 | 63,718 | 72,342 | 5,741 | 20,766 


Total +. 9 60,282 | 71,049 | 81,292 | 170,683 | 173,970 56,439 | 157,591 
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METHODS OF SETTLEMENT OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES, 
COMMONWEALTH, 1913 TO 1919—continued. 


| ¥ | | 
Methods of Settlement. | 1918. | 1914. | 1915. | 1916. | 1917, | 1918. | 1919. 


NuMBER OF WorkING Days Lost. 


Negotiations— eed 
yee oyers and em- Pee he. 2 we 
So loveon tit isis teccrmmtalican 94,400 803,799 384,425 563,828 551,484 222,846 632,269 
By intervention or assistance of | 
distinctive third party—not under } 
asp eae a meee edt 26,335 128,231 56,126 812,763 863,896 37,444 4,724,155 
Under State Industrial Act— 
no hare eet chairing com | 187,871 4,256 20,537 31,696 159,799 57,559, 94,557 
By reference to Board or Court .. 221,769 120,685 15,418 48,022 48,352 151,472 8,460 
Under Commonwealth Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act— 
By intervention, assistance, or com- 


pulsory conference we Me 2,105 1,421 26,883 20,697 33,896 23,289 74,018 

id perid Bg ote oe bee) GIRO 4,402 1,533 9,060 908,596 35,298 46,029 
| 

7s Pape vakceterrtacata abet ee 3,646 19,600 2,776, 11,892 4,270 5,737 

By other Methods if “* | 561509, 23,955 58,703 190,0882,022'743) 48,675 67,501 

Total. .. | 623,528) 1,090,395 583,225 1,678,930 4,599,658 580,853 5,652,726 


In the above tables the methods of settlement of all disputes recorded during the 
past seven years are set out in comparative form. In all years it will be observed that direct 
negotiations between the employers and employees settled the majority of the disputes. 
The proportion of disputes so settled ranges between a minimum of 53 per cent. in 1917 
and a maximum of 73 per cent. in 1914; in 1919 the proportion was 63 percent. The 
numbers of dislocations which have been settled by compulsory conferences or the 
intervention and assistance of officials under State or Commonwealth Arbitration Acts 
have not varied greatly during the period under review. In connexion with the 
comparatively large numbers of disputes which are classified as having been settled 
“By other methods,” it must be mentioned that a large number of stoppages of work 
occur each year, principally at the collieries, without any cause for such stoppages being 
brought officially under the notice of the employers or their representatives. Such 
stoppages usually last for one day, and work is resumed without any negotiations for a 
settlement of the trouble which caused the stoppage. The mining dispute at Broken 
Hill was unsettled when the tabulations relating to dislocations of work during the 
year 1919, were closed. In the above table, the figures relating to this particular dispute 
are included in the totals shewn against the method of settlement “ by intervention or 


assistance of a distinctive third party—not under Commonwealth or State Industrial 
Act.” 


§ 7. Retail Prices, House Rents, and Cost of Living. 


1. Introduction.—In Labour Report No. 1, issued in December, 1912, the results 
of certain investigations into the subjects of Prices, Price-Indexes and Cost of Living in 
past years were published, and some account was given of the methods employed for 
the collection of the data and of the technique adopted in the computation of the results. 
A detailed examination of the theory upon which the calculation of the index-numbers 
is based was given, but being necessarily too technical for the ordinary reader, was relegated 
to Appendixes. In Reports Nos. 2, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10, results of further investigations 
were included, and in Labour Bulletins Nos. 1 to 18, and in Quarterly Summaries of 
Statistics, Nos. 70 to 78, information was incorporated regarding variations in retail and 
wholesale prices, house-rent, and purchasing-power of money up to the end of 1919. 
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; It must here suffice to state that the method adopted for the computation of the 
index-numbers is what may very properly be called the ‘‘ aggregate expenditure ” 
method. The first process is, of course, to work out the average price of each commodity 
included, and numbers (called ‘‘ mass-units’’) representing the relative extent to which 
each commodity was on the average used or consumed are then computed. The price in 
any year of each commodity multiplied by its corresponding ‘“‘ mass-unit”’ represents, 
therefore, the relative total expenditure on that commodity in that year on the basis of 
the adopted regimen. It follows, therefore, that by taking for any year the sum of the 
price of each commodity multiplied by its corresponding “‘ mass-unit,” a figure is obtained 
which represents the relative aggregate or total expenditure of the community in that 
year on all the commodities, etc., included. By computing these aggregate expenditures 
for a series of years and taking the expenditure in any selected year as “base,” that is, 
making the expenditure in that year equal to 1,000 units, the relative expenditure in any 
other year, that is to say, the ‘‘index-numbers,” are readily ascertained. Numerical 
examples of the technique and methods adopted for the computation of index-numbers 
were given in Report No. 2 (pp. 44 and 45), and in Report No. 9 Appendixes L to IV., 
pp. 174 to 229. 


2. Scope of Investigation.—It was pointed out in Report No. 1 that, in any 
investigation into the question of change in cost of living of a community, a careful 
distinction must be drawn between two things, viz. :— 


(a) Variations in the purchasing-power of money, and 
(6) Variations in the standard of living. 

In Report No. 2, attention was drawn to the fact that the second element (b) can be 
limited, at any rate to some extent, by the exercise of self denial and thrift, and that such 
limitation is at the disposal of each individual; the former (a) is not subject to this 
possibility. Thus, from this aspect, social economics are concerned primarily with an 
accurate estimation of variations in the purchasing-power of money and only secondarily 
with the question of the general standard of living which has been reached. The first 
desideratum demands the selection of a suitable list of commodities, the quantities of 
each being taken in due proportion to their relative average consumption. The quantities. 
in this list being kept constant, the cost of the whole group must then be ascertained. 
In this way a comparison may be made of the cost in different areas or districts at the 
same time, as well as the variation in any one place from time to time. This is the 
“aggregate expenditure ’’ method explained above. 

As explained in Report No. 1, special steps were taken to conduct the investigation 
back as far as 1901 for the capital towns only. The collection of current monthly returns 
as to prices and of quarterly returns of house rents commenced in 30 of the more 
important towns of the Commonwealth in January, 1912. 


3. Commodities and Requirements Included.—The 47 items of expenditure included 
are divided into four groups, viz. :—(i) groceries and bread, (ii) dairy produce, (iii) meat, 
and (iv) house rent. These items cover about 60 per cent. of the total expenditure of a 
normal family. There are very cogent reasons for the restriction of the enquiries to the 
items mentioned. If the comparisons made are to be satisfactory, no confusion must arise 
between changes in the standard of living and changes arising from a variation of the 
purchasing-power of money. In order to avoid such confusion the items selected are such 
as are sensibly identical and identifiable in the various localities. The most important 
group of expenditure which is not included is clothing, the cost of which amounts to 
about 13 per cent. of the total expenditure, Owing to influences of individual taste, 
fashion, and the enormous variety of production, articles included in this group are 
practically not comparable and identifiable. As regards fuel and light, the cost of which 
amounts to about 4 per cent. of the total expenditure, while these commodities are 
comparable and identifiable, the usage or relative consumption in the towns included in 
the inquiries varies to such an extent that their inclusion on an assumed constant 
regimen would tend to produce a fictitious result in so far as variations in the purchasing- 
power of money are concerned. oe 

In Report No. 10 (page 26), a tabular statement was given furnishing particulars 
of the commodities and items included, the units of measurement for which prices are 
collected, and the mass-units shewing tho relative extent to which each item is used or 


consumed. 
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4. Variations in the Purchasing-Power of Money in each Metropolitan Town, 1901 
to 1919.—In Labour Reports and Bulletins, and in recent issues of the Quarterly 
Summaries of Statistics, index-numbers were given for each of the four groups, and for 
all groups combined for each capital town since 1901, the expenditure in 1911 being 
taken in each case as base (=1,000). In this section only summarised results are 
given. Firstly, for food and groceries; secondly, for house rent; and thirdly, for all 
groups combined—the weighted average expenditure for all capital towns in 1911] being 
taken in each case as base (1,000). The index-numbers in each table are fully 
comparable with each other, that is to say, they shew not only the variations from year 
to year in each capital town, but also the relative cost as between the towns. 


(i) Food and Groceries. The index-numbers thus computed for the three groups 
comprising groceries and food are shewn in the following table :— 


RETAIL PRICES IN METROPOLITAN TOWNS, INDEX-NUMBERS FOR GROCERIES 
AND FOOD (GROUPS I., Il., AND III.), 1901 TO 1919. 


= ——— ) / ” 
Town. 1901. | 1906. 1910.| 1911.) 1912.) 1913.) 1914.) 1915.| 1916, 1917. 1918, | 1919. 
—— -~- -|—-—| —— | ja |—— —|——_|— —- =| 
Sydney .. | 917} 964/ 1,000) 989 | 1,124 | 1,181 | 1,156 | 1,396 | 1,520 | 1,540 | 1,549 | 1,788 
Melbourne -. | 965) 945| '960) 935 | 1,082 | 1,024 | 1,091 | 1,411 | 1,462 | 1,412 | 1,466 | 1,620 
Brisbane... | _ 965 | 959 | 1,000 | 1,018 | 1,102 | 1,042 1,078 | 1,373 | 1,426 | 1,406 | 1,495 | 1,762 
Adelaide | 1,028 | 982 | 1,001 | 1,020 | 1,154 | 1,119 | 1,215 | 1,487 | 1,532 | 1,445 | 1,554 | 1,719 
Perth ». | 1,184 | 1,237 | 1,251 | 1,346 | 1,345 | 1,267 | 1,302 | 1,488 | 1,542 | 1,505 | 1.486 | 1,772 
Hobart ee BR | 1,047 1,075 | 1,058 1,190 | 1,164 | 1,212 | 1,445 | 1,528 | 1,544 | 1,685 | 1,748 
Weighted Sp -|. tilieedl Sr = ; ; 
Average* .. | 972 | 980 | 1,005 | 1,000 | 1,129 | 1,095 | 1,144 | 1,416 | 1,495 | 1,472 | 1,514 | 1,716 


* For all capital towns. 


The above figures are directly comparable in every respect; thus it will be seen that 
the same quantity of food and groceries, which cost £1,000 in the capital towns considered 
as a whole in 1911, would have cost £917 in Sydney in 1901, £1,346 in Perth in 1911, or 
£1,620 in Melbourne in 1919. ; 


The weighted average retail price index-numbers for the six capital cities shew that 
the upward tendency of prices was temporarily arrested on two occasions since 1911— 
first in 1913, and, again, in 1917. The first instance was mainly due to a fall in the 
prices of sugar, potatoes, and butter; while in 1917 bread, flour, potatoes, milk, and 
beef were the more important items which contributed to the decline. The movement 
indicated was, with four exceptions, common to all the capital cities. The prices for 
Sydney show a rise in every year since 1911; in 1917 Sydney and Hobart constituted 
exceptions to the decline experienced in all the other capitals; while in 1918 the 
figures for Perth only shewed a decline. In 1919 increases were experienced in all the cities 
concerned. Comparing the results for 1919 with those for 1911 it will be seen that the 
extent, by which prices increased, varied from 80 per cent. in Sydney to 32 per cent. in 
Perth. It will be noticed, however, that prices were abnormally high in Perth in 1911. 
Disregarding Perth, it will be found that the variation between the other cities—which 
were, substantially, on an equality in 1911—is not more than 15 per cent., the extremes 
being 80 per cent. in Sydney and 65 per cent. in Hobart. 


(ii) House Rent. In the following table, index-numbers are given computed for the 
weighted average house rent in each of the capital towns from 1901 to 1919, taking the 
average rent for the six capital towns in 1911] as the base (1,000). The average rent 
has been obtained for each town separately by multiplying the average predominant rent 
for each class of house (i.e., houses having less than 4 rooms, 4 rooms, 5 rooms, 6 rooms, 
7 rooms, and over 7 rooms) by a number (“ weight ’’) representing the relative number 
of houses of that class in the particular town. The sum of the products thus obtained, 
divided by the sum of the weights, gives the weighted average for all houses. The 
number of houses in each class for each town was obtained from the results of the 1911 
census. It should be observed, therefore, that these index-numbers are based on the 
weighted average rents for all houses, and that they do not refer to any particular class 
of houses. The actual predominant rents for each class were given in appendixes to 
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Reports Nos. 1, 2, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10, and an examination of these figures shews that for 
some classes of houses the increase has been greater, and in some less, than the general 
increase indicated in the following table. 


HOUSE RENTS IN METROPOLITAN TOWNS.—INDEX-NUMBERS SHEWING 
WEIGHTED AVERAGE RENTS (GROUP IV.), 1901 TO 1919. 


| 


| | | | | 
Town. 1901. 1906. 1910.) 1911./ 1912. | 1913.) 1914./ 1915./ 1916.| 1917. 1918.) 1919. 
2a 2 : ee 
Sydney .. | 858 | 891 | 988 |1,090 | 1,183 |1,246 |1,279 | 1,220 |1,212 |1,215 |1,252 | 1,289 
Melbourne ‘| 733) 782 | 916 | 970 |1/016 | 1/080 |1'126 |1/085 | 1'089 |1/124 | 1'180 | 1288 
Brisbane .. | 488| 524| 700| 767) ‘804 | ‘863 | ’882 | ‘859 | ‘847 | “859 | “905 | ‘oss 
Adelaide .. | 629 | 761 |1,018 /1,112 |1,160 |1,125 /1,040 | 932] 930] 959 |1,022 | 1,108 
Perth .. | 801| 716) 696 | 810| ‘880 | '928 | ’914| 848| 869| 874 | ‘a85 | ‘916 
Hobart -- | 667} 686 | 776 | 805| 829) 887 | 914] 928) 928] 951) 956 |1,134 
Weighted | Canal nee gees age ama i ey : 
Average* .. | 751 | 793 | 919 | 1,000 /1,063 | 1,118 | 1,135 | 1,081 | 1,081 | 1,098 | 1,143 | 1,215 
| | | | ‘ 


. 


* For all capital towns. ~ 


Note.—The above figures are directly comparable in every respect. 


The figures given in the above table shew that from 1901 to 1914 house rents increased 
in all the capital cities, though varying in degree, from 14 per cent. in Perth to 81 per cent. 
in Brisbane, where, however, rents were very low in 1901. The weighted average index- 
number, which is, of course, largely dominated by the experience of the more populcus 
cities of Sydney (with an increase of 49 per cent.) and Melbourne (54 per cent.) increased 
from 751 in 1901 to 1,135 in 1914, or by 51 percent. This increase in the weighted average 
represents the accumulated results of increments of varying amount, in each of the years 
1901-1914, without exception. These annual increments to rents were experienced in 
all the capital cities except Adelaide and Perth. Since 1916 rents have advanced in 
all the capital cities. The rent index-numbers for Perth for the years 1904-10 
consistently followed a direction opposite to that taken by the same indices relating 
to the other cities, inasmuch as, instead of moving upward, they declined during 
each year, the aggregate result being a fall from 802 in 1903 to 667 in 1909, and, although 
they rose in 1910 to 696, they were even then below the level of 1903. This period of 
falling rents in Perth—in such striking contrast to the experience of all the other capital 
cities—was contemporaneous with a diminution almost to vanishing point of net 
immigration, which for many years had been considerable. A further factor in the 
arrest of the growth of population consisted in the reduction of public expenditure 
following upon the completion of large public works, while, at the same time, there was 
a falling-off in speculative ventures in gold-mining. Moreover, during this period there 
was a marked movement by residents of Perth to land settlement in the southern districts 


of the State. 


A further striking feature in the movements of rents, as shewn by the weighted 
average index-numbers given in the foregoing table, is the decline registered in the years 
1915-1917. This fall was probably, in some measure, due to the circumstance that 
wives and other dependents of soldiers, for social reasons, gave up their separate 
establishments and shared houses or apartments, thus reducing the demand for house 
accommodation. The Government regulations forbidding the increase of rents of houses 
tenanted by soldiers’ dependents would, also, have a restraining influence on any tendency 
for rents to rise. The high prices for food and groceries during these years also furnished 
an inducement, for economic reasons, to persons, other than soldiers’ dependents, to 
share a house. The compensating movements of the prices of food and groceries, and 
of house rents, will be referred to later. 


(iii) Food, Groceries, and House Rent combined. The weighted averages for all 
four groups are of importance, as indicating the general results of this investigation so 
far as the purchasing-power of money is concerned. The following table shews the 
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index-numbers for groceries, food, and house rent for each metropolitan town, 
the weighted average cost for the six capital towns in 1911 being taken as base 
(=1000) :— , 


PURCHASING-POWER OF MONEY IN METROPOLITAN TOWNS.—PRICE INDEX- 
NUMBERS* SHEWING WEIGHTED AVERAGE RESULTS FOR ALL GROUPS 
(GROCERIES, DAIRY PRODUCE, MEAT, AND HOUSE RENT), 1901 TO 1919. 


Town. | 1901. 1906.| 1910. 1911. 1912. 1913. | 1914. 1915.) 1916. 1917.) 1918. | 1919. 


| | 

Sydney 4 | 898 934 995 | 1,031 1,148 1,178 | 1,206 | 1,323 | 1,304 | 1,406 | 1,427 | 1,580 
Melbourne coun” S10 878 ) 942 950 | 1,055 | 1,051 | 1,105 | 1,277 | 1,309 1,294 1,349 | 1,481 
Brisbane mene vOo 780 877 915 979 969 997 | 1,162 | 1,188 | 1,181 | 1,252 | 1,442 
Adelaide cu OCS 891 |1,008 1,058 | 1,157 1,121 | 1,143 1,259 | 1,285 | 1,245 | 1,335 | 1,468 
Perth -. |1,027 | 1,024 |1,023 1,126 | 1,154 | 1,128 | 1,143 | 1,222 | 1,266 | 1,246 | 1,239 | 1,420 
Hobart .. | 869 899 951 954 | 1,042 1,050 | 1,090 | 1,233 | 1,278 | 1,301 | 1,356 | 1,496 
Weighted 

Averaget .. 880 902 | 970 1,000 1,101 1,104 1,140 | 1,278 1,324 1,318 1,362 1,510 


* As the price index-number increases, the purchasing-power of money diminishes. 
+ For all capital towns. 


Note.—The above figures are directly comparable in every respect. 


From this table, which presents the index-numbers for the combined results from 
food and groceries and rents, it will be seen that, on the basis of the weighted average 
for the six capital cities, the decline (alluded to in (i) of this sub-section) in the prices of 
food and groceries during 1913 was more than counterbalanced by the rise in house rents. 
This, however, was not the case with regard to Melbourne, Brisbane, or Perth, for each 
of which the combined index shews a decline. Adelaide, alone, shewed a decrease in 
house rents in 1913, consequently the decline in the combined index-number for that 
city was the most marked. In 1917 the fall in the prices of food and groceries was 
sufficient to outweigh the increase in house rents and so effect a slight decrease in 
the combined index-number. As in 1913, the net effect in Sydney and in Hobart did 
not conform to the experience indicated by the weighted average. In 1918 the upward 
movement was experienced in all the cities except Perth, while in 1919 it was general 
throughout. 


The abnormal movements of the prices of food and groceries, and of house rents, 
during the war years present features of particular interest. It will be seen that, on 
the basis of the weighted averages, prices of food and groceries rose in 1915 by about 24 
per cent. over 1914, and continued on a somewhat higher level, whereas the weighted 
average for house rents fell in 1915 by 4.8 per cent., and remained below the 1913 level 
until 1918. The combination of house rents with prices of food and groceries has had 
the effect of very materially modifying the index of prices, or, in other words, the purchasing- 
power of money, as compared with the similar index based on food and groceries only. 
In 1918 and 1919 there were increases in both prices of food and groceries and house rents, 
the combined results for 1919 being an increase of 10,9 over 1918, 32.5 per cent. over 
1914, and 51.0 per cent. over 1911. The decrease in the purchasing-power of money 
between 1919 and 1914 has varied between the capital cities from 24 per cent, in Perth 
to 45 per cent. in Brisbane, while between 1919 and 1911 it has varied between 26 per 
cent. in Perth and 58 per cent. in Brisbane. 


5. Variation in Purchasing-Power of Money, 1901 to 1919.—The tables in paragraph 4 
give the relative cost in the six capital towns of food, groceries, and house rent from 
1901 to 1919 in the form of index-numbers. The figures have been converted into a 
monetary basis in the next table, and shew the sums which would have to be paid in 
each town and in each year in order to purchase such relative quantities (indicated by 
the mass-units) of the several commodities, and to pay such sums for house rent as 


would in the aggregate cost £1, according to the weighted average prices and rents in 
the six capital towns in 1911. 
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CHANGES IN PURCHASING-POWER OF MONEY (FOOD, GROCERIES, AND 
HOUSE RENT), 1901-19. 


| Weighted 


Year. Sydney. | Melbourne.) Brisbane. Adelaide.| Perth. | Hobart. Ve Copier 

| Towns. 

ach e. od Ss. a cao alle ch WER) a Se Oe 

1901 On Pe sso 5} Wee BP) Os Ugh (5 vie 
1906 18 8 (leh ow Lor 7 1710} 20 5 18 0 18 0 
1911 PAV 17; 19 0 18 4 21, 32 22 6 USB eee Ons 
1913 23 7 ZU AO LOSS W E22 4151022, 6 Bledel 99 ail 
1914 24 1 229 "1 19 11 22 10 22 10 21 10 22-10 
1915 26 6 25 «6 a} 33 25 2; 24 5 24 8 Dome 
1916 Zi LOny 202 231.9 25 8| 25 4 215 9 26 6 
1917 28 1 PAT | PRY, “if 24 11 24 11 26 0 26 4 
1918 28 6 Zi 10 250 Om Ono ao, HE AN dole} 
1919 aHl 7 iA) Ff 28 10 29 4 28 5 29 II 30 2 


* Basis of Table. 

(1) Groceries and Food only. The following table has been computed in the same 
manner as that indicated above, but relates to groceries and food (46 items) only. The 
average expenditure for the six capital towns in 1911 has again been taken as the basis of 
the table (=20 shillings) and the figures are, of course, comparable throughout. 


CHANGES IN PURCHASING-POWER OF MONEY.—GROCERIES AND FOOD, 1901-19. 


| Weighted 
Year. Sydney. | Melbourne.’ Brisbane. | Adelaide.| Perth. | Hobart. 6 Catia 
| Towns. 
Ss = bs = —s -| =e 
gy ed: Bd: ae UB & GAN ER eh | 3. s. d 
1901 18 4 | 19 4 LOA 20) es: Bay cri) BI) 8} 19 4 
1906 193 18 11 19 2 19 8] 24 9 20 11 19 7 
1911 19 9 | TSS 20) 4a 20 bal 26s 21° 2 20 0* 
1913 2284 20) Gili 20810 1922) ib 25 64 2B) 3 21 11 
1914 Zou s vA tt) 21 7 | 24 4 7g5) (Y) 24 3 D2 
1915 5 fe NG 200.0) dae Si yh 48), a9) e290 Sees. Ll 28 4 
1916 30.5 | 29S Pach. 18) 330 Fest) stOE IG) 30 5 29 11 
1917 30 10 | Push rays || tay) 4 |) Payal ll | 80) al 30 11 29 5 
1918 OL a0 25a OO TL heey lal | eB I sah te) 30s 
1919 ayy Gill Bye E a5 3 | aAyl Syl bby & 35 0| 34 4 
| | 


* Basis of Table. 
(ii) House Rent only. The following table gives similar particulars for house rent 
only, the average for the six capital towns in 1911 being again taken as the basis of the 
table (=20 shillings) :-— 
CHANGES IN PURCHASING-POWER OF MONEY.—HOUSE RENT, 1901-19. 


| | Weighted 
Year. | Sydney. | Melbourne. | Brisbane. | Adelaide.| Perth. Hobart. ene 

| | | Towns. 

b ves od: & d. s. d 62 ds a0 A, th, 8s. a 

1901 | ha 14 8 9 9 2s, 16 O 13 4 (sya 
1906 i 15 8 10 6 Is, a 14 4 Hey 9) 15 Le 
1911 21 10 19 5 15 4 Gy oR} 1653 16 1 20 0 
1913 24 11 21 10 ge 8} 22 6 Woh "2 ye ik@) 22 4 
1914 PAS) Tl 22 Onn Liens 20 10 18 3 ie} 83 22 8 
1915 24 5 21S 17 2 18 8 17 O 1s). 7 BL Uf 
1916 Ameo 2169 Lia 18 7 17 4 Uy 7 PAN 7) 
1917 24 3 22 6 Li 5 19 2 We 19 O rey {h) 
1918 a) 23 i Tey 1h 20 5 Wa a} 19 1 22 10 
1919 25 9 UY We eed | ary 74 [Se4a eZ Zens 24 4 

ne * Basis of Table. 
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6. Relative Cost of Food, Groceries, and House Rent in Different Towns, 1919.— 
The index-numbers given in the preceding paragraphs shew changes in the cost of food, 
groceries, and house ‘rent separately for each capital town during the years 1901 to 1919. 
The figures given in the table below shew the relative cost of food and groceries, and of 
house rent in 1919 in the thirty towns for which particulars are now collected. The 
weighted aggregate expenditure for the six capital towns for the year 1911 has been 
taken as base and made equal to 1,000, hence the columns are comparable both 
horizontally and vertically. 


INDEX-NUMBERS, SHEWING RELATIVE COST IN THIRTY TOWNS, OF FOOD 
AND GROCERIES AND HOUSE RENT COMPARED WITH WEIGHTED AVERAGE 
EXPENDITURE THEREON IN THE SIX CAPITAL TOWNS IN 1911 AS BASE 

(=1,000), YEAR 1919. 


| | 
| a | GROCERIES, FooD AND RENT, 
| HOUSE RENT. INCLUDING HOUSES HAVING— 
| | 
Groceries mar a 7 = | l Z% 
Town. and | Four- | Five- | Six- | All | All 
Food. |roomed roomed |roomed | Houses | Four Five Six | Houses 
Houses Houses |Houses |Weight’d) Rooms.) Rooms.) Rooms.|Weight’d 
| only. | only. | only. | Average. Average. 
New SouTtH WALES— 
Sydney aw 1,050 414 499 590 530 1,464 | 1,549 | 1,640 | 1,580 
Newcastle aa 1,062 334 440 537 431 1,396 1,502 1,599 1,493 
Broken Hill* 1,119 281 353 438 300 1,400 1,472 1,557 1,419 
Goulburn aS 1,049 300 399 552 475 1,349 1,448 1,601 1,524 
Bathurst .. wr 990 235 299 398 350 1,225 1,289 1,388 1,340 
] 
Weighted Average .. 1,053 398 484 | - 577 509 1,451 1,537 | 1,630 | 1,562 
VICTORIA— 
Melbourne se 954 381 | 485 594 527 1,335 | 1,489 | 1,548 | 1,481 
Ballarat’ .. on 935 147 221 295 263 1,082 1,156 1,230 1,198 
Bendigo .. de 918 195 27 362 297 1,113 | 1,194 | 1,280 | 1,215 
Geelong .. is 935 264 380 464 412 1,199 | 1,315 | 1,399 | 1,347 
Warrnambool ss 945 268 349 423 366 1,213 | 1,294} 1,368] 1,311 
Weighted Average .. 950 346 446 550 486 | 1,296 |} 1,396 | 1,500 | 1,436 
QUEENSLAND— 
Brisbane .. ae 1,038 263 337 445 404 1,301 1,375 | 1,483 | 1,442 
Toowoomba aa 1,060 205 264 332 342 1,265 | 1,324} 1,392 | 1,402 
Rockhampton ee 1,076 211 265 357 $32 1,287 | 1,341 1,433 | 1,408 
Charters Towers .. 1,166 225 301 351 288 1,391 1,467 | 1,517 | 1,454 
Warwick .. et 1,064 211 287 355 334 1,275 } 1,351 1,419 | 1,398 
Weighted Average .. 1,055 247 318 414 $79 | 1,302 | 1,873 | 1,469 | 1,434 
SouTH AUSTRALIA— 
Adelaide .. bs 1,013 338 448 574 455 | 1,351 | 1,461 |] 1,587 | 1,468 
Moonta, ete. “se 1,005 237 814 414 825 1,242 | 1,319} 1,419] 1,330 
Port Pirie* se 1,028 354 421 454 396 1,382 | 1,449 | 1,482 | 1,424 
Mt. Gambier | «se 931 207 265 355 291 1,188 | 1,196 | 1,286 | 1,222 
Peterborough ae 1,020 264 357 410 $49 | 1,284 | 1,377] 1,430] 1,869 
Weighted Average .. 1,011 328 482 551 488 | 1,839 | 1,443 |] 1,561 | 1,449 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA— 
Perth, ete. as 1,044 820 396 479 876 | 1,864 | 1,440 |] 1,523 | 1,420 
Kalgoorlie, ete. vs 1,201 361 434 514 344 1,562 | 1,635 | 1,715 | 1,545 
Mid. Junction, ete. .. 1,023 231 807 365 290 1,254 | 1,330} 1,388 | 1,313 
Bunbury .. = 1,090 223 291 310 219 | 1,813 ] 1,381 1,400 | 1,309 
Geraldton ae 1,037 859 455 554 888 | 1,896 | 1,492 | 1,591 } 1,425 
Weighted Average .. 1,076 323 398 478 362 | 1,899 | 1,474 | 1,554] 1,438 
TASMANIA— 
Hobart... se 1,030 339 440 518 466 | 1,369 | 1,470 | 1,548 | 1,496 
Launceston “e 1,006 282 892 459 403 | 1,288 | 1,398] 1,465 | 1,409 
Zeehan... ae 1,093 134 173 215 129 | 1,227 | 1,266} 1,308 | 1,222 
Beaconsfield ee 1,021 67 90 103 84°} 1,087 | 1,110 | 1,123 | 1,105 
Queenstown whe 1,109 266 82 361 248 | 1,875 | 1,438} 1,470 | 1,357 
Weighted Average .. 1,030 296 891 459 401 1,826 | 1,421 | 1,489 | 1,431 
Commonwealth 3 
Weighted Average, 
30 Towns ia 1,014 350 440 538 467 | 1,364 | 1.454 | 1,552 | 1,48k 


* See remarks on page 48 of Labour Report No. 10, with reference to house rents, 


J 
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A table shewing the retail price index-numbers (food and groceries) for each of the 
thirty towns for various months in the year since July, 1914, appeared in previous issues, 
but consideration of space precluded its repetition in the present issue. This table is, 
however, given in Labour Report No. 10, issued by this Bureau. 


§ 8. Investigation into Purchasing-Power of Money in 150 Towns 
in Commonwealth. 


1. Introduction.—In the earlier investigations with regard to the variations in 
the purchasing-power of money, inquiries were restricted to the 30 towns mentioned in 
the preceding table. To provide a wider field of observation, investigations were extended 
in November, 1913, to 100 towns, and in November, 1915, to 150 towns. The index- 
numbers for these 150 towns are computed from the retail prices ruling in November of 
each year. 


2. Map shewing the relative Purchasing-Power of Money in various Localities. 
The index-numbers for each of the 150 towns referred to in the preceding paragraph are 
tabulated on the inset on page 1073, and are accompanied by a map of Australia. The 
position of any town may be located on the map by the reference numbers printed on 
the left-hand margin of the table. The weighted average cost for the 100 towns in 1913 
has been taken as the base, and the index-numbers are comparable throughout. Separate 
index-numbers are given for food, groceries, and rent of five-roomed houses (Column 
headed ‘‘ A’), and for food and groceries only (Column headed “ B”’). 


§ 9. Wholesale Prices. 


1. General.—The results of an investigation into wholesale prices in Melbourne 
from 1871 to the end of September, 1912, were given in some detail in Report No. 1 
of the Labour and Industrial Branch. Summarized results for later years are included 
in later Reports of the same Branch. 

The index-numbers up to the year 1911 are based on the prices of eighty commodities, 
but since that year the number has been increased to ninety-two.* The methods 
followed for the computation of the wholesale price index-numbers are the same as those 
adopted in regard to retail prices. The commodities included, the units of measurement 
for which the prices are taken, and the mass-units, indicating the relative extent to 
which each commodity is used or consumed, are shewn in a tabular statement in Report 
No. 10 (page 67). 

2. Index-Numbers and Graphs.—Index-numbers have been computed for each 
group of commodities, as well as for all groups together. The index-numbers for the 
several groups, and for all groups together, are shewn in the following table. 


(i) Table of Indea-numbers. The index-numbers have in each case been computed 
with the prices in the year 1911 as base. They shew, for each of the years specified, 
the expenditure necessary, if distributed in purchasing the relative quantities (indicated. 
by the mass-units) of the several commodities concerned, to purchase what would have 
cost £1,000 in 1911. Thus, in the last column it may be seen that the cost of the relative 
quantities of the various commodities was 1,229 in 1871, and 974 in 1901, as compared 
with 1,000 in 1911, 1,170 in 1912, 1,088 in 1913, 1,149 in 1914, 1,604 in 1915, and 1,934 in 
1918. In other words, prices were lower in 1911 than in either 1871, 1914, 1915, 
or 1918, and the purchasing-power of money in 1911 was, accordingly, greater. Again, 
prices were lower in 1901 than in 1911, and the purchasing-power of money in the former 


year was, therefore, greater. 


ers for years prior to 1911, the aggregate expenditure on 


tation of the index-numb i 
Soa acai ats while for, later years the aggregate expenditure on 


80 commodities in 1911 is taken as base (= 1,009), 
92 commodities is taken, 
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MELBOURNE WHOLESALE PRICES, INDEX-NUMBERS, 1861 TO 1919, 
COMPUTED TO YEAR 1911 AS BASE. 

Ke We Ill. Ve Vv. VE. VIL. VIII. All 

res , Agri- ; Building | ¢, Maree 

ar. Metals | Jute, Prat oN Bic ‘ ; 

Year vibe pa cultural Dairy Gro- Meat. Mate- | Chemi one 

7 > Produce, Produce,  ceries. ; cals. together. 

Coal. etc. etc, rials. 

1861 1,438 1,881 1,583 1,008 1,963 1,070 | 2,030 1,538 
187 1,096 1,257 1,236 864 1,586 1,044 1,409 1,229 
1881 ON re} aur 1,012 935 | 1,421 1,091 1,587 1,121 
1891 895 | 847 1,024 995 1,032 888 780 1,194 945 
1901 1,061 774 928 1,029 1,048 1,345 841 917 974 
1902 1,007 756 1,193 1,215 945 1,447 | 837 881 1,051 
1903 Ae 923 834 1,209 1,059 936 1,443 | 875 921 1,049 
1904 etal 821 885 754 876 . 916 1,427 | 845 875 898 
1905 772 | 850 894 980 942 1,209 801 859 910 
1906 882 | 978 916 972 923 1,110 896 864 948 
1907 1,037 1,017 973 1,020 948 1,294 968 961 1,021 
1908 1,033 901 1,312 1,198 968 1,335 935 891 1,115 
1909 1,014 907 | 1,000 1,119 978 1,088 911 815 993 
1910 1,004 | 1,052 969 1,100 999 1,008 996 898 1,003 
191 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
1912 1,021 991 1,370 1,206 1,052 1,357 1,057 978  ~—«i1, 170 
1913 1,046 1,070 1,097 1,054 1,024 1,252 1,128 995 1,088 
1914 1,099 1,032 1,207 1,137 1,021 1,507 1,081 =1,253 1,149 
1915 1,284 1,017 | 2,162 1,530 1,133 2,435 1,275 1,528 1,604 
1916 1,695 1,423 1,208 1,485 1,822 2,515 1,491 1,760 1,504 
1917 2,129 2,008 1,157 1,423 1,343 2,403 1,884 2,171 1,662 
1918 2,416 2,360 1,444 1,454 1,422 2,385 2,686 3,225 1,934 
1919 2, 125 2,363 1,985 1,651 1,516 2.348 2,851 2,898 2,055 


Note. —The figures given in this table are comparable in the vertical columns, but are not directly 
comparable horizontally, The index-numbers are reversible. 


(ii) Graphs. The index-numbers are shewn for each group and for all groups 
combined in the graphs on page 1074. The heavy line, repeated on each graph, represents 
the index-numbers for the weighted average for all groups, and is shewn so that comparison 
may be made between the price levels for all commodities and those for the commodities 
comprised in each group separately. The index-numbers for the individual groups are 
represented by the light lines. The broken lines at the commencement of each graph 
shew the index-numbers for the separate years 1861 and 1866, the continuous records 


commencing with the year 1871. The actual index-numbers for the whole period were 
given in Report No. 1. 


3. Seasonal Fluctuations and Tables of Prices.—Information as to seasonal 
fluctuations in wholesale prices was given in Report No. 2 (page 64), and tables of prices 


of each commodity were given in Appendixes to the Reports of the Labour and Industrial 
Branch of this Bureau. 


4. Fluctuations in Wholesale Prices, July, 1914, to July, 1920.—Since the outbreak 
of war, prices of many commodities have increased considerably. This is shewn in the 
following table in which the index-numbers are given for each group for the month of 


July, 1920, taking July, 1914, the last month before the outbreak of war, as base 
(=1,000) for each group :— 


’ 


MELBOURNE WHOLESALE PRICES.—VARIATIONS BETWEEN JULY, 1914, 
AND JULY, 1920. 


i 1] et 2, cae are | vu. | vil 

Particulars. Metals Jute, | Agti- ip: | | Building | a 
| | >| cultural | Dairy | Gro- | eeeing  Chemi- | Groups 

a | coe Produce, | Produce. ceries, | Meat eis | cals » 

iy ee be Pee |- | | | 

| =a - = = [a> a za 
July, 1914 1,000 1,000. 1,000, 1,000 1,000 ~—-1,000 1,000 1,000 ~—1,000 
July, 1920 2109-2518 2,428 | 17884 | 1,928 2'609 31069 | -2'834. | 2'671 
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It will be seen that, on the basis of the weighted average for all the groups of 
commodities included in the computation, prices have risen during the period specified 
by no less than 167 per cent. The greatest increase, 206.9 per cent., is recorded in 
Group VII. (Building Materials), and the least, 88.4 per cent., in Group IV. (Dairy 
Produce). 


§ 10. Control of Trade and Prices during the War. 


1. General.—Shortly after the outbreak of war, a conference of Federal and State 
Ministers met to discuss the financial position and other matters, and it was decided 
that for the purpose of controlling the prices of foodstuffs, each State should introduce 
uniform legislation, since it was obvious that this was necessary in view of all the 
circumstances. Particulars of the various Acts passed by the State Governments were 
given in Labour Bulletin No. 6, September, 1914, pages 132-147. The same publication 
shews that there was great diversity in regard to the operations of the various authorities 
created in the different States. 


As a further outcome of this conference, in addition to the various State Boards and 
Commissions, a Federal Royal Commission, consisting of the Hon. Alfred Deakin 
(chairman), the Hon. Dugald Thomson, formerly Minister for Home Affairs, and Mr. 
G. H. Knibbs, C.M.G., Commonwealth Statistician, was appointed to collect information 
and report upon such matters as the supply of foodstuffs and other necessaries required 
by and available for Australia during the war and cognate matters. This Commission 
ceased to exercise its functions after the 30th October, 1914. 


2. Federal Control of Prices——In March, 1916, the Federal Government created 
a Prices Adjustment Board with authority to fix the prices of flour, bread, bran, and 
pollard. The Board fixed the prices of flour, bran, and pollard in every 
milling centre in Australia. Prices of bread were fixed in upwards of 1,000 
separate towns, after investigations had been made as to the cost of manufacture, 
distribution, etc. An important judgment of the High Court, as to the powers of 
Government to fix prices, was obtained as the result of the conviction of a Melbourne 
suburban baker, by the local magistrate, for selling bread at a higher rate than that fixed 
by the Prices Adjustment Board. This conviction was appealed against, but the High 
Court, by a majority decision, affirmed that in matters affecting the safety of Australia 
the Government, under the War Precautions Act, had plenary powers, and that the 
decision as to what is necessary rests with the Executive and not with the judicial 
authority. After this judgment, the scope of the investigations and activities of the Prices 
Adjustment Board were considerably enlarged, and an exhaustive list of commodities 
was declared to be ‘‘ necessary commodities.” Later, a Commissioner was appointed in 
each State to make investigations, and to make recommendations to the Minister as to 
the necessity for fixing maximum selling prices of various commodities. 


Shortly after the appointment of these Commissioners, the members of the Prices 
Adjustment Board resigned in a body, and the control of prices was placed in 
the hands of a Minister acting upon the recommendations of State Commissioners. 
The Commissioner for Victoria acted also as Chief Prices Commissioner. Prices 
were fixed, by regulations under the War Precautions Act, for a large number of 
commodities. In May, 1919, the Commonwealth Government released from the control 
of the Prices Commissioners many articles, trade in which had been regulated during the 


war. 

In July, 1919, control ceased of all but a few commodities, the more important ot 
which were butter, cheese, and flour. In August, 1920, the Commonwealth organization 
for the fixing of prices was abolished. Prices, however, of necessary commodities were 
not permitted to remain uncontrolled except in Tasmania. In New South Welles; 
Queensland, and South Australia price fixing was resumed under the authority of Acts 
already in existence, while in Victoria and Western Australia necessary legislation was 
passed to enable the Governments of these States to deal with the subject. 
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The following statement shews the Acts which have been passed, and the Bills 
introduced by the Governments of the various States for the purpose of controlling 
prices :— 

New South Wales.—In New South Wales, control of prices was resumed in July, 
1919, under authority of the “* Necessary Commodities Control Act, 1914.” 
In January, 1920, this Act was superseded by the “ Necessary Commodities 
Control Act, 1919.” 

Victoria.—In Victoria, an Act entitled the ‘“‘ Necessary Commodities Contro! 
Act, 1919,” was passed. Under authority of this Act a “Fair Profits 
Commission,” consisting of three members, was appointed for the purpose 
of regulating prices of necessary commodities in Victoria. 

Queensland.—Queensland resumed control of prices in December, 1919, under 
authority of “ The Control of Trade Act, 1914.” In March, 1920, this Act 
was superseded by ‘‘ The Profiteering Prevention Act, 1920,” under which 
a “ Commissioner of Prices ” was appointed to control prices in Queensland. 

South Australia.—State control was resumed in August, 1919, under authority 
of the ‘‘ Prices Regulation Act, 1914.” In November, 1919, this Act was 
superseded by the “ Prices Regulation Act, 1919,” under which a “ Prices 
Regulation Commission,” consisting of three members, was appointed to 
control prices in South Australia. 

Western Australia.—In Western Australia, State control of prices was not 
resumed until December, 1919, when an Act, entitled “‘ The Prices Regulation 
Act, 1919,” was passed. Under this Act three Commissioners were appointed 
for the control of prices in Western Australia. 

T'asmania.—In Tasmania, a ‘‘ Necessary Commodities Control Bill, 1919,” was 
introduced, but was not passed. 


3. Control of House Rents. —No attempt was made by the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment to control rents generally, but War Precautions Regulations afforded special protec- 
tion to persons connected with the Defence Forces against increases inrent. During the 
war the Inter-State Commission conducted an investigation into Housing Accommodation 
and Rents. Fair Rents Courts are in operation in New South Wales, under the ‘ Fair 
Rents Act, 1915,’’ and in Queensland under “‘ The Fair Rents Act, 1920.” So far the 
remaining States have not attempted to control rents. 
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SECTION XXXIV. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


§ 1. Immigration. 


(A) The Encouragement of Immigration into Australia. 


1. Introduction.—Various measures have from time to time been adopted by the 
Commonwealth and State Governments, as well as by private societies and individuals, 
with a view to promoting the immigration of suitable classes of settlers into Australia, 
Since the outbreak of war, however, this work has remained in abeyance. The 
activities of the Commonwealth Government (which is vested with constitutional powers 
in regard to immigration under Sec. 51, xxvii., of the Constitution Act 1900) with 
respect to the encouragement of immigration, have hitherto practically been confined to 
advertising the resources and attractions of Australia in handbooks, newspapers, and 
periodicals. 


2. State Immigration.—The advertising in the United Kingdom of the resources of 
the individual States has been carried out by their Agents-General in London. During 
1910 and the three subsequent years, a great advance was made in Australian immigration 
generally, the State Governments having adopted more active and direct means than 
had hitherto existed for making the advantages and opportunities of their respective 
States better known to the people of the United Kingdom, Europe, and America. During 
the war, no State action was taken in the matter of immigration. In previous 
issues of the Year Book will be found in detail the various methods under which intending 
immigrants could obtain information and assistance (see Year Book No. 8, p. 1053). 

Particulars of the net immigration to the Commonwealth are given on page 95, 
and of assisted immigration on page 115 hereinbefore. 

3. Commonwealth Scheme of Immigration.—Prior to the war the Commonwealth 
Government supplemented the efforts of the States to promote immigration by a scheme 
of general advertising of the resources and attractions of the Commonwealth. An agree- 
ment, however, has now been reached between the Commonwealth and States under which 
the Commonwealth, in addition to carrying on propaganda work, will be responsible for, 
and have full control of, all organizations and transport arrangements for bringing immi- 
grants to Australia. The sum of £100,000 has been provided on the Commonwealth 
Estimates for 1920-21 to meet the expenses of this scheme. The States will be responsible 
for the reception of the immigrants on arrival in Australia, and for their settlement on 
the land or employment on public works, etc. 

4. The High Commissioner for Australia and the Agents-General.—Intending settlers 
or immigrants may, on application, obtain information from the High Commissioner 
for Australia— 

Tur Ricut Hon. A. Frsuer, P.C., 


AUSTRALIA HovUsE, 
STRAND, 
Lonpon, W.C 


Information regarding individual States may be obtained from the officials specified 


below :— 
AUSTRALIAN AGENTS-GENERAL. 


| 
New South Wales.. | (Vacant)* | 
Victoria _. | Sir Puver McBripz, K.B. | Australia House, Strand, London 
Queensland Pathe weHon-gerd WICH. 

HUNTER .. | Marble Hall, 409-10, Strand, London 

South Australia .. | Hon. Epwarp Lucas .. Strand, London, E.C. 
Western Australia Sir J. D. Connotry, K.B. | Savoy House, Strand, London, W.C. 
Tasmania .. | A. H. ASHBOLT .. | Strand, London, W.C. 


* Sir T. A. Coghlan (acting), Strand, London, W.c. 
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(B) The Regulation of Immigration into Australia. 


1. Pre-Federal Restrictions.—(i) Alien Races. The several States of Australia had 
regarded it as desirable, long prior to Federation, to impose certain restrictions upon the 
admission of persons wishing to become inhabitants of those States. The influx of 
Chinese for example, was limited by stringent statutes, and later, general Acts were 
passed in some of the States which had the effect of restricting the immigration of other 
—principally Asiatic—races. 

(ii) Undesirable Immigrants. Further restrictions were placed upon the admission 
of persons who were undesirable as inhabitants, either for medical or moral reasons, or 
who were likely to be an economic burden upon the community. 


2. Powers and Legislation of the Commonwealth.—{i) Constitutional Powers. By 
Chap. I., Pt. V., Sec. 51, xxvii. and xxviii. of the Commonwealth Constitution Act the 
Parliament of the Commonwealth is empowered to make laws with respect to immigration 
and emigration and the influx of criminals. (See page 22 herein.) 


(ii) Legislation. The powers above specified have now been exercised by the 
Commonwealth Government, and the laws passed in pursuance thereof supersede the 
previously existing State laws. The present Commonwealth Acts dealing with Immi- 
eration are the Immigration Act 1901-1912 and the Contract Immigrants Act 1905. 
A summary of the provisions of these Acts, giving particulars regarding the admission of 
immigrants, prohibited immigrants, the liabilities of ship masters and others, and kindred 
matters will be found in preceding Year Books (see Year Book, No. 12, pp. 1166-1168). 


3. Agreements with other Countries—Arrangements may be made with the 
Government of any country regulating the admission into Australia of the subjects or 
citizens of such country, such subjects not being, during the subsistence of the 
arrangement, required to pass the dictation test. 


Persons who have resided either continuously or from time to time in the 
Commonwealth for a period of five years in the whole, and who are about to depart from 
it, being persons who, if they return, would be prohibited immigrants, may obtain a 
certificate of exemption entitling them to return. 


Certificates of exemption are granted by the Minister for Home and Territories, 
whose department administers the Act, and by the Collector of Customs in each State. 


4. Statistics—The following tables shew the number of persons who desired but 
were not permitted to land, those who were allowed to land, and the nationality of the 
persons admitted :— 


PERSONS ADMITTED OR REFUSED ADMISSION TO COMMONWEALTH UNDER 
PROVISIONS OF IMMIGRATION RESTRICTION ACT, 1911 TO 1919. 


j | 
Year. | Persons Admitted who [Persons Admitted without Persons Retused 


Passed Education Test. Passing Education Test. Admission. 
191] ne ie Nil 139,020 83 
1912 ree - Nil 163,990 187 
1913 at) ee . Nil 140,251 109 
1914 s <8 Nil 110,701 54 
fo1s™* os = Nil 70,436 56 
1916 th as Nil 59,140 . 233 
1917 ste ay Nil 53,036 13 
1918 ate ot Nil 77,169 16 
1919 ae ney) Nil 223,736 27 
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NATIONALITIES OF PERSONS ADMITTED WITHOUT TEST, 1911 TO 1919. 


1912. | 1913. 1914. | 1915. 


Nationality. 1911. 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919 
EUROPEANS— | | | 
Austrians 1,184) 855 794, 676| (d)27| (d)10) y 
Belgians se) 05] 63, 3} “tog, “eat as} Ba) ae 
ae 124,061 146,602 122,443 93,136) 60,505 | 50,489) 45,988) e71,765)f217,037 
393) 371 444) 478| 305 173 137 11 124 
Dutch 307 435 288 287 182) 156) 194 163 526 
French 1,166) 1,238 1,491} 1,187) 595 516 676 571 815 
Germans 2,517) 3,501 3,155, 3,395) (d)890) (d)452) (d)58 (d)36) (d)54 
Greeks 583, 736 480) 772 36 160) 26. 288 93 
Italians 1,365) 1,632 1,963! 1,642) 645 179 93 24 116 
Maltese 41 122 193) 464) 57 173 212 14 47 
Poles 34 17 7| 12 OW we 1 3 2 
Portuguese 6 9| 25| 12| 1 7 8 9 
Rumanians 13 24 9 34 6| 8 13] 9} 6 
Russians y 4 994 1,159 1,334 1,446 716 497 341 199) 142 
Scandinavians 1,384) 1,303) 1,285] 1,489 1,202 786 552 493) 448 
Spaniards 128 118 116 169| 206 51 37) 23) 37 
Swiss 130) 209 202 220) 64 40 21) 39 30 
cee scott Sara 5) 
3 ans 27 ays7 5) 7 
peta es (a) 5 (0)165} 13 7 ul 106 
North Americans 914, 1,386, 1,713) 1,529) 1,066) 1,050 870 749 1,102 
South Americans 17| 37| 14| 31 5| 16| 24 12) ane 
American Indians 31 9 1| 1| las alee le CR 
Negroes oe 13 47) 7 23 9 8 9 2) 5 
West Indians .. 11 8 1 3 2| 9 1 3) 5 
ASTATICS— | 
Afghans 14 2 We 7 2 3} finer . 
Arabs 1 18 14) 19 2 Cl es cl 
Burmese ae : 1 1) bee le Se 3 
Chinese 2,009} 2,250) 2,286) 1,975 2,287 2,289) 2,016 1,723) 1,495 
Cingalese 4 17} 8) 6 18) 11 2 
Eurasians 7 13 2) ul : oan 
Filipinos A Sie 17 13 12 4 15) 16 15 10) 18 
Hindoos Ac Sey lt 188} 157} 187) 305 144 133 111 102 203 
Japanese 459 698 822) 387 | 423) 1,089 888 431 521 
Javanese Be we 12 6 3 20) 3 4 20 21 PA 
Malays a ron 479 326) 303 291 285 254 190 65 3820 
Syrians oe Seiil 104 75 31) 19} 5 14) 13 1 6 
OTHER RACES— | | | | 
Maoris 31| 32| 41) 21 16) 6 2 1 
Mauritians . 9 2 7 if eee | <i ee 
Pacific Islanders | 69 92 105 101 37) 59 40 43 24 
Papuans ae | 139, 196, 171 189) 185) 178 132 133 135 
St. Helena Blacks IP ie epee cor cilliee, ecg Nee oll te | ea 2 fie bv 
Unspecified (c)65, (¢)102) (c)214) (¢)104| (c)58) (c)225 63 (€)88} 214 
| | (ee = a 
| | Rae, id RR Seen 
Total Ae as (ease 163,990 140,251 110,701 fae 59,140) 53,036) 77,169] 223,736 
| | | | | 


(a) Bulgarians, 
was Timorese. 
troops and nurses. 


(b) Including 162 Bulgarians. 
(d) Principally prisoners of war and their families. 
(f) Including 163,756 troops and nurses. 


(c) A large percentage of these immigrants 


(e) Including 44,151 returned 


The following table shews to what extent immigration has taken place into the 
several States of the Commonwealth from 1911 to 1919 :— 


IMMIGRATION INTO THE SEVERAL STATES OF THE COMMONWEALTH, 
1911 TO 1919. 


| | 

Year. N.S.W. Vic | Q’land. | 8. Aust. 
1911 . 69,640 | 21,488 | 17,778 7,039 
1912 86,239 | 34,568 | 11,820 | 10,035 
1913 A 73,946 | 29,121 10,496 8,220 
1914 i 67,221 | 20,720 8,594 4,820 
1915 44,899 | 13,028 3,963 1,847 
1916 : 36,782 | 12,970 2,426 924 
1917 32,825 10,701 1,814 1,540 
1918 . 37,375 | 31,114 1,474 1,958 
1919 i 96,331 | 84,75] 6,007 | 16,897 


its | 


224 
133 
143 
416 | 
249 | 
262 
205 | 
80 


C’ wealth. 


139,020 
163,990 
140,251 
110,701 
70,436 
59,140 
53,036 
77,169 
223,736 
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§ 2. Patents, Trade Marks, and Designs. 


1. Devolution of Jurisdiction upon the Commonwealth.—Prior to the establishment 
of Federation, and for a few years thereafter, each Australian State possessed independent 
jurisdiction in respect of patents, copyrights, trade marks, and designs, and had, with 
the exception of Tasmania in regard to copyrights, enacted its own laws. Any person, 
therefore, who desired to obtain the grant of a patent, or the registration of any copyright, 
trade mark, or design had necessarily, with the exception aforesaid, to incur the trouble 
and expense of making separate applications in each State. The Commonwealth 
Constitution Act conferred upon the Federal Parliament power to legislate respecting 
these matters. (See page 22 hereinbefore.) The Patents Act of 1909 applied the laws 
relating to patents for inventions to the Territory of Papua. 

The State Acts, though in general based upon the Imperial Statutes dealing with 
these subjects, were not wholly governed by them. The Commonwealth Acts, both in 
regard to principle and practice, have the same general foundation as the Imperial 
Statutes, but in some respects have been modified and brought into line in accordance 
with Australian experience. 


2. Patents.—(i) General. The first Commonwealth Patents Act was passed in 1903, 
and was amended in 1906, 1909, 1910, 1915 and 1916. (See page 41 ante.) Under these 
Acts, which are administered by a ‘‘ Commissioner of Patents,” the powers and functions 
exercised under the States Acts became vested in the Commonwealth. Comparatively 
small fees, totalling £8, are now sufficient to obtain for an inventor protection throughout 
the Comnionwealth and the Territory of Papua, and the only renewal fee (£5) is 
payable before the expiration of the seventh year of the patent, or within such extended 
time, not exceeding one year, and upon payment of further fees as may be allowed. 
Particulars in regard to the terms under which patents are granted, publications, ete., 
of the Commonwealth Patents Office, have been given in full in preceding issues of the 
Official Year Book. (See Year Book 12, p. 1170 et seq.) Limits of space preclude their 
repetition in the present issue. 

(ii) Applications Filed, Provisional Specifications Accepted, and Letters Patent Sealed. 
The numbers of individual inventions in respect of which applications were filed in the 
Commonwealth during each year from 1910 to 1919 inclusive are shewn in the following 
table. The number of applications accompanied by provisional specifications and the 
number of patents sealed in respect of applications made in each year are also shewn. 


PATENTS.—APPLICATIONS FILED AND LETTERS PATENT SEALED IN THE 
COMMONWEALTH, 1910 TO 1919. 


Waar hee, : x .. 1910, 1911, | 1912. | 1913. | 1914. 


| 1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. 


| 
en eee eee | a 


No. of applications . . .. | 3,605 3,497 | 4,071 4,163 | 3,486 | 3,117 | 2,906 | 3,244 | 3,543 | 4,166 
No. of applications accompanied | : 
by provisional specifications | 2,294 | 2,290 | 2,273 | 2,626 | 2,232 | 2,133 1,980 2,186 | 2,405 | 2,468 
Letters patent sealed during | ; 
each year os .» | 1,652 | 2,027 | 1,502 | 1,495 | 2,008 | 1,279 | 1,162 | 1,218 | 1,180 1,453 
i | | | = 1 | 


(iii) Revenue of Patent Office. The revenue of the Commonwealth Patent Office 
or each year from 1910 to the end of the year 1919 is shewn in the subjoined table :— 


REVENUE OF COMMONWEALTH PATENT OFFICE, 1910 TO 1919. 


Particulars. 1910. | 1911. | 1912. | 1918. | 1914. | 1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. 
£ £ £ £ 
Kees apse under— : . . r ; F 
tates Patents Acts .. 1,940 768 118 50 16 19 iS asc aiage  f 15 
Patents Acts 1903-16 17,942) 19,640) 18,542! 18,800) 21,575! 15,463 14,055) 15,629) 16,223) 19, 764 
Receipts from publications 208 237 305 283 274| 298 294, 281 317 "414 
Petty receipts .. e 33 48 50 49 81 Dl eters ji 


Total +» | 19,223) 20,693) 19,015) 19,182) 21,946) 15,788) 14,388) 15,921) 16,555) 20,182 
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3. Trade Marks.—The remarks made concerning the unification of the patent system 
of the Commonwealth apply equally to trade marks. Under the Trade Marks Act 1905, 
which came into force on the 2nd July, 1906, the Commissioner of Patents is appointed 
to act also as “‘ Registrar of Trade Marks.” The Trade Marks Act of 1905 was amended 
by the Patents, Trade Marks, and Designs Act 1910, assented to on the 14th November, 
1910, by the Trade Marks Act 1912, and by the Trade Marks Act 1919, and is now cited 
as the Trade Marks Act 1905-1919. The principal objects of the amending Act were to 
enlarge the scope of marks capable of registration, and repeal the provisions of the Act 
of 1905 relating to the ‘“‘ Workers Trade Mark,” the provisions regarding which were held 
to be unconstitutional. Special provisions for the registration of a ““ Commonwealth Trade 
Mark” are contained in the Act of 1905 and are applicable to all goods included in or 
specified by a resolution passed by both Houses of Parliament that in their opinion the 
conditions as to remuneration of labour in connexion with their manufacture are fair 
and reasonable. (See also Official Year Book 12, p. 1173.) 


4. Designs.—The Designs Act of 1906 came into operation on the Ist January, 1907, 
being subsequently amended by the Patents, Designs and Trade Marks Act 1910, and 
the Designs Act 1912, and is now cited as the Designs Act 1906-12. Under this Act a 
Commonwealth Designs Office has been established and the Commissioner of Patents 
appointed “ Registrar of Designs.” (See also Official Year Book 12, p. 1174.) 


5. Applications for Trade Marks and Designs.—The following table gives particulars 
of applications for trade marks and designs received and registered under the Common- 
wealth Acts from 1910 to 1919 inclusive :— 


APPLICATIONS FOR TRADE MARKS AND DESIGNS RECEIVED AND REGISTERED 
UNDER COMMONWEALTH ACTS, 1910 TO 1919. 


Applications. 1910. | 1911. | 1912. | 1913. | 1914. | 1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. 
| i 1% 
RECEIVED. 
zen wa a i 3: A | y. a 
Trade Marks .. 1,729) 1,977] 1,803) 1,957) 1,619) 1,526) 1,636) 1,532) 1,789) 2,634 
Designs See ASG. 208)" 6235) 98301) 9 267, 326} 298} 266) 262) 256 
| | H by Sai. a | ./ Ao 
REGISTERED. 
Trade Marks .. ee) 1328 2d) 1,468] 1,272 Lats 1,126] 1,033) 1,095) 1,229 
Designs 0 at a PALA 281 220 266 253) 236) 223) 203 


The following table shews the revenue of the Trade Marks and Designs Office during 
the years 1915 to 1919 :— 


REVENUE OF TRADE MARKS AND DESIGNS OFFICE, 1915 TO 1919. 


1915. 1916. 1917. 1918. 1919. 
Particutars. — é A 4 A a F an 
s = . mn . i n . ; n . ro} 7 nm ua 
eg| &\28)28| &|22) 94) 2/28/82] 2/48/82] Biss 
£3| 6 \|s8| 242/ 6 |se| &s| & ih oe as else eS) 2 | 36 
as/aQl@8les!AQla8!| ee] AleS) ea] A lA Sl ea) Alas 
SS aes £ SRS £ Cie: £ Sues £ Gell a 
Fees collected under 
State Acts aa Beis ee PAW See la AN GaSe Waa Eee alias 192s 
Fees collected under 2 
Commonwealth Acts | 4,024) 329] 95) 4,280) 354) 89| 3,978) 312 94]/4,330) 318) 114) 5,314) 346) 101 
Total .. |4,055} 329} 95| 4,301] 354) 89] 4,006] 312) 94/ 4,344) 318) 114) 5,506 346) 101 
1 o| a2 2 ee _—s- _! 
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6. Enemy Patents and Trade Marks.—On the outbreak of the European war the 
Commonwealth Government deemed it advisable to extend the powers of the Governor- 
General of the Commonwealth during the continuance of hostilities with reference to 
patents, trade marks, and designs, the property of alien enemies. 


Acts Nos. 15 and 16 of 1914 were accordingly passed by the Commonwealth 
Parliament in November, 1914, giving the Governor-General power to make regulations 
as follows :— 


(a) for avoiding or suspending in whole or in part any patent or license the person 
entitled to the benefit of which is the subject of any State at war with the 
King ; 

(b) for avoiding or suspending the registration, and all or any rights conferred by 
the registration, of any trade mark or design the proprietor whereof is a 
subject as aforesaid ; 


(c) for avoiding or suspending any application made by any such person under any 
of the Acts referred to in this section ; 


(d) for enabling the Minister to grant, in favour of persons other than such 
persons as aforesaid, on such terms and conditions, and either for the whole 
term of the patent or registration or for such less period, as the Minister 
thinks fit, licenses to make, use, exercise or vend patented inventions and 
registered designs so liable to avoidance or suspension as aforesaid; and 

(e) for extending the time within which any act or thing may be or is required to 
be done under any of the Acts referred to in this section. 


The regulations prescribed by the Governor-General for giving effect to the provisions 
of these Acts may be found in the official journals issued by the Commonwealth Com- 
missioner of Patents (see Australian Official Journal of Patents, vol. 20, No. 47 et seq.). 


To the end of December, 1918, 21 applications had been made under these Acts to 
avoid or suspend patents, of which 6 were granted and 3 refused, the others being 
withdrawn. Thirty-five applications were also made to avoid or suspend trade 
marks, of which 8 were granted and subsequently revoked, 22 refused, 3 with- 
drawn, and 2 were still pending. Five hundred and fifty-eight Commonwealth and 
' 319 State registrations of trade marks, and all rights conferred by such registrations, 
also have been suspended in favour of the Minister of State for Trade and Customs. 
Two Commonwealth trade marks—‘‘ Lysol’’ and “ Aspirin ’’—were avoided from the 
23rd July, 1917, ten patents were suspended in favour of the Minister of State for the 
Navy, and in addition, four patents were suspended in favour of the Engineer-in-Chief 
for the Commonwealth Railways and such person or persons as may be licensed by the 
Minister. 


§ 3. Copyright. 


1. Copyright Legislation.—Prior to the Ist January, 1907, the date on which the 
Commonwealth Copyright Act of 1905 came into operation, the subject of copyright was 
regulated by the laws of the separate States. In general, the provisions of State laws were 
similar to those of the Imperial Copyright law, including the law of 1842 and the earlier 
unrepealed or subsequent Acts, the most important of which were the Colonial Copyright 
Act 1847 and the International Copyright Act of 1886. They were also generally 
included under the British international relations embracing the Berne-Paris provisions 
of the International Copyright Union and the reciprocal relations with the United States 
of America, with the exception that in the Austria-Hungary Treaty, New South Wales 
and Tasmania were not parties, because they did not exercise the right of ratification 
especially reserved to individual colonies. 


Though the Commonwealth Copyright Act of 1905 took the place of the State Copy- 
right Acts formerly in force, it left unaffected existing rights under the State laws, but 
transferred the administration thereof to the Commonwealth. Provision was also made 


Re ow ot = _* 
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under the law of 1905 for the registration of International and State copyrights. The 
principal features of the Act of 1905 are given in previous issues of the Year Book (see 
No. 9, p. 1119). This Act was repealed by the Copyright Act of 1912, which was assented 
to and became operative on the 20th November, 1912. Subject to modifications relating 
to procedure and remedies, the Commonwealth law of 1912 adopted the British Copyright 
Act of 1911, and declared the latter law to be in force within the Commonwealth as from 
the Ist July, 1912. The British Act extends throughout the whole of His Majesty’s 
dominions, but it is not to be in force in a self-governing dominion unless enacted by the 
legislature thereof either in full or with modifications relating exclusively to procedure 
and remedies necessary to adapt the Act to the circumstances of the dominion. (See 
also Official Year Book 12, p. 1176.) 


By an Order-in-Council made by the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, 
simultaneously with the issue of a Proclamation by the President of the United States 
of America on the 15th March, 1918, reciprocal protection was extended to citizens of 
the respective countries in regard to unpublished literary, dramatic, musical and artistic 
works in which copyright existed on the date mentioned, or may thereafter subsist under 
the laws of these countries. The enjoyment of the rights conferred by the Order-in- 
Council is subject to the accomplishment of the conditions and formalities prescribed 
by law of the United States of America, or, in other words, registration at the Library 
of Congress, Washington, D.C., U.S.A., is made a condition precedent to the protection 
of Australian copyright property in the United States of America. 


Further details relative to the provisions of the Act of 1912 will be found in previous 
issues of the Year Book (see No. 8, p. 1066). 


2. Applications for Copyright.—The following table gives particulars of copyright 
applications received and registered under the Commonwealth Acts from 1915 to 1919 
inclusive :—- 


APPLICATIONS FOR COPYRIGHT RECEIVED AND REGISTERED UNDER 
COMMONWEALTH ACTS, 1915 TO 1919. 


Copyrights. 


| 


Year. | : | 
Literary. Artistic. | pees nines | Total. 
APPLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
1OLSeies ig iS Bh Bee 237 4 | 981 
L616 a3 ies = salem 845-4 tie 9°30) pal at 1,025 
phe aa - m Seite S85) din oll a 976 
1919.0, - ¥ Saha. S16 261 | 4 | 1,081 
1919 .. sf a = 023% 5 NU 2IGie a 1 | 1,140 
| | i 
APPLICATIONS REGISTERED. 
915 .. 7 ¥ ee ees742" 999 | 3 | 967 
1916. 2 CA erOTSeD Wales, w|i dl hus 26 
1907, ee iy P: nnNET oS ape 140, | i 933 
1918) ee si be ee 20s Sore 232 3 | 985 
1919 uu | 850 | 197 s | 1,047 
| 


The revenue from copyright for the years 1915, 1916, 1917, 1918, and 1919, was £252, 
£268, £256, £309, and £284 respectively. 
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§ 4. Old-age and Invalid Pensions. 


1. Genteral.—In previous issues an account has been given of the introduction of the 
old-age pension system into Australasia, together with a detailed description of the 
Commonwealth Invalid and Old-age Pensions Act of 1908, which became operative on 


Ist July, 1909. 


(See Year Books 3-8.) 


Details regarding Old-age Pensions for the several States as at 30th June, 1919, are 


as follows :— 


COMMONWEALTH OLD-AGE PENSIONS, YEAR ENDING 30th J 


Particulars. 


| 
| 
Claims examined during year | 


— - 
| | 


| N.S. W. Vic. Q’land. | 8. Aust. W. Aust.) Tas. C’ wealth. 


UNE, 1919. 


ending 30th June 1919 .. | 4,438 | 2,748 | 1,48] 995 548 | 512 10,722 
Claims rejected «of 40806 116; 321 | 110 67 52 1,472 
pees — eee eek cee ee 
Claims granted | 3,632 | 2,632 | 1,160) 885 | 481 | 460} 9,250 
Transfers from other States 351} 308] 123| 145| 76 57 1,060 
Existing 30th June, 1918 .. | 35,078 29,159 | 12,360 | 9,659 | 4,401 4,730 95,387 
fe ERS eat 
| 39,061 32,099 | 13,643 | 10,689 | 4,958 | 5,247 | 105,697 
To be deducted— 
Deaths of .- | 2,795 | 2,298 | 1,020) 741 271 | 306 7,431 
Cancellations and transfers | 
to other States | 744 | 622 306 338 169 | 118 2,297 
| | 
| 3,539 | 2,920 1,326 | 1,079 | 440 424 9,728 
! | | 
| —* — oo 
Old-age Pensions existing on | 
30th June, 1919 . 135,522 |29,179 | 12,317 | 9,610 | 4,518 | 4,823 95,969 
os detec See 1 a 


2. Sexes of Old-age Pensioners.—Of the 95,969 persons in receipt of pensions at 
30th June, 1919, 38,261 (or 40 per cent.) were males, and 57,708 (or 60 per cent.) were 


females. 


Details for the several States are as follows :— 


SEXES OF OLD-AGE PENSIONERS, 30th JUNE, 1919. 


State. Males. Females. Total. (a)Masculinity. 

N ew South Wales 14,979 20,543 35,522 72.92 
Victoria ei 10,989 18,190 29,179 60.41 
Queensland 5,277 7,040 12317 74.96 
South Australia 3,477 6,133 9,610 56.69 
Western Australia 1,885 2,633 4,518 71.59 
Tasmania 1,654 3,169 4,823 52.19 

Total 38,261 57,708 ~95,969 66.30 


(a) Number of males to each 100 females. 
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3. Ages and Conjugal Condition of Old-age Pensioners Granted Pensions during 
1918-19.—The recorded ages of the 9,250 persons to whom pensions were granted during 
the year 1918-19 varied considerably, ranging from 1,830 at age 60 to one at age 95. 


Particulars for quinquennial age-groups are as follows :— 


AGES AND CONJUGAL CONDITION OF PERSONS GRANTED OLD-AGE 


PENSIONS DURING 1918-19. 


Males. | Females. 
Age Grours <7 | SS = aa Grand 
| | | Total. 
Single. | Married.. Widowed.| Total. | Single. | Married.|Widowed.| Total. 
at (cee ere : 
60-64 41 155 55 | 251 352 | 1,724 1,593 3,669 3,920 
65-69 610 1,446 | 496 | 2,546 81 432 386 899 3,445 
70-74 131 399 177 707 29 | 198 241 468 L175 
75-79 44 152 81 277 | 8 | 64 | 115 187 464 
80-84 as 16 33 | 48 97 | 3 | 15 67 85 182 
85-89 ae 4 i Wt 11 26 2 | bi 17 24 50 
90 andabove .. sat 3 Be 3 Cid 1 10 11 14 
| a 
Total 846 2,193 868 3,907 | 475 2,439 | 2,429 5,343 9,250 
| | 


4. Commonwealth Claims for Invalid Pensions.—Details as at 30th June, 1919, are 


given hereunder :-— 


COMMONWEALTH INVALID PENSIONS.—YEAR ENDING 


| | 
Particulars. N.S.W.| Vic. | Q’land. | 8.A. 

Claims examined during year | | | 
ending 30th June, 1919 2,562 | 1,932 | 1,096 | 457 
Claims rejected 765 340 | 298; 106 
Claims granted | 1,797 | 1,592 798 351 
Transfers from other States. . 109 | 74 45 46 
Existing 30th June, 1918 .. 12,169 8,901 | 3,679 2,044 

| 

ts a oe 

114,075 | 10,567 | 4,522 | 2,441 | 

eee pal OM eee SRI | 

Deduct— | 
Deaths a0 -. | 698 931 295 169 
Cancellations and Trans- | | 

fers to other States 279 299 176 121 
| es eee ed == = 
s ee ill 20) | 471 290 
I _| = = 

Invalid Pensions existing 30t | | 
June, 1919 .. |13,098 | 9,337 | 4,051 | 2,151 


30th JUNE, 1919. 


é Total 
W.A. Tas. C'wealth. 
42] 353 6,821 
LO7e el OGn enlen22 
314 247 5,099 
10 16 | & 300 


84 113 2,290 
53 94 1,022 
137 207 3,312 
1,500 | 1,862 | 31,999 


 C.6644.—34 
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5. Sexes of Invalid Pensioners.—Of the 31,999 persons in receipt of an invalid pension 
on 30th June, 1919, 15,144, or 47 per cent., were males, and 16,855, or 53 per cent., were 
females. Details for the several States are as follows :— 


SEXES OF INVALID PENSIONERS, 30th JUNE, 1919. 


State. Males. | Females. | Total. (a)Masculinity. 
| 

; = emp t te HM gee, = a — 
New South Wales .. Sg = 6,086 | 7,012 | 13,098 86.7 
Victoria .. ae ie as 4,491 4,846 | 9,337 92.67 
Queensland mm a SS 2,094 1,957 | 4,051 107.00 
South Australia .. ie ie 819 1,332 | 2,151 61.49 
Western Australia ‘ | 812 688 | 1,500 118.02 
Tasmania a 842 1,020 | 1,862 82.55 

Commonwealth He on | 15,144 | 16,855 | 31,999 89.85 


(a) Number of males per 100 females. 


6. Ages and Conjugal Condition of Persons Granted Invalid Pensions during 1918-19. 
—The recorded ages of- the 5,099 persons who received invalid pensions in the period 
under review varied from 16 to 85. The following table gives particulars for those up 
to age 20 and in decennial age-groups after age 20 :— 


AGES AND CONJUGAL CONDITION OF PERSONS GRANTED INVALID 
PENSIONS IN 1918-19. 


Males. | Females, | 
G 

Age Groups. |————>] ——>]—— —- oe i Total 

Single. | Married.. Widowed.| Total. | Single. | Married.. Widowed.) Total. | 

| | | | | | 
= a a | = 
16-19 i 161 es = 161 | 196 | os <s 196 357 
20-29 ie 176 | 48 2 226 | 261 16 1l 288 514 
30-39 re 127 | 168 8 303 | 166 | 38 49 253 556 
40-49 ne 144 255 22 | 421 165 | 99 | 144 408 829 
50-59 ae 268 560 89 | 917 | 212 | 347 | 445 1,004 1,921 
60-69 ne 194 402 104 700 24 50 72 146 846 
70-79 Br 6 15 14 | 35 | 2 11 | 21 34 69 
80 and over .. 1 1 2 | 4 ae 1 2 3 7 
Total .. 1,077 1,449 241 2,767 1,026 562 | 744 2,332 5,099 
ie ae ies | 


7. Cost of Administration.—Under the State régime the cost of administration differed 
considerably in the several States, and for 1908-9 represented in New South Wales 4.17 
per cent. of the amount actually paid in pensions, In Victoria for the same year the 
corresponding percentage was 0.70. During the year 1918-19 the total cost to the 
Commonwealth of administering the Old-age and Invalid Pensions Department was 
£63,280, or about 1.6 per cent. of the amount actually paid in pensions. Details 
concerning the cost of administration for 1918-19 are as follows :— 


£ 
Salaries .. ae ae spe “8 a so . LI026 
Temporary assistance - ; ee -& 3,420 
Services of magistrates, registrars, clerks of courts, and police .. 3,730 
Commission to Postmaster-General’s Department, at 12s. 6d. per 


£100 paid sa ce se nS fe . 23,755 
Postage and telegrams i - x. ey oe 4028 
Other expenses 10,824 


Total .. £63,280 
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The actual sum disbursed in Old-age and Invalid Pensions in the financial year 
1918-19, apart from the cost of administration, was £3,880,865. 


8. Liability Undertaken in Granting Old-age Pensions.—As an indication of the 
extent of the responsibility which an old-age pension scheme involves, it may be men- 
tioned that in connexion with the evidence tendered to the Commonwealth Commission 
on Old-age Pensions a computation was made of the total liability in respect of accrued 
pensions which the Commonwealth would have incurred if, at 3lst March, 1901, the 
date of the Census, 39 per cent. of the persons aged sixty-five and upwards were entitled 
to pensions of ten shillings per week. The present value at that date of the liability so 
computed was £10,415,820. (See Minutes of Evidence of Royal Commission on Old-age 
Pensions, p. 80.) 


The following table gives detailed statistical information concerning the working of 
the Act for the last six years :— 


INVALID AND OLD-AGE PENSIONS, 1914 TO 1919. 


Cost of |A 
Finan-| Number of Pensioners. oo Total Maraate Tore 
cial Amount | Asylums| Payment | Cost of tration nightly 
noe WcPatd dale or Maiar| Pp ve Ad- peers ahr 

ende : | - E 
is ___| Pensions. |'tananes | Penslopers | minis: | paid to, | on la 
June— | | | sioners. | ASylums. i ond Finan- 
Old-Age.| Invalid. | Total. | POMS Tea one 

£ z £ £ £ 3. d. 8. d 

1914 | 87,780) 16,865) 104,645) 2,577,965) 14,236) 2,592,201) 47,015,116 3] 19 5 
1915 | 90,892) 20,417/ 111,309) 2,704,309] 27,630) 2,731,939] 48,018} 115 41/19 5 
1916 | 91,783) 23,439| 115,222) 2,859,766] 31,831) 2,891,597) 44,401} 110 9j|19 4 
1917 | 93,672| 26,781) 120,453) 3,518,987) 35,148) 3,554,135) 54,393) 110 7 | 24 3 
1918 | 95,387) 29,912) 125,299) 3,753,977| 39,060} 3,793,037) 54,355} 1 8 8 | 24 3 
1919 | 95,969) 31,999) 127,968) 3,880,865) 55,750) 3,936,615) 63,280) 1 12 2} 24 2 


9. Pensions Act, 1916.—On 30th September, 1916, an Act was assented to, which 
amended the original Pensions Act in a very important particular. It had been felt for 
some time that, owing to the increased cost of living, the grant of ten shillings a week 
was insufficient. Accordingly amendments were made in the case of the two important 
sections, 24 and 26. Section 24 of the Invalid and Old-age Pensions Act 1908-1912 
originally enacted that the pension “shall not exceed the rate of twenty-six pounds 
per annum in any event, nor shall it be at such a rate as will make the pensioner’s 
income, together with pension, exceed fifty-two pounds per annum.” It was amended 
(2) by omitting the words “twenty-six pounds,” and inserting in their stead the 
words “thirty-two pounds ten shillings”; and (b) by omitting the words “ fifty- 
two pounds” and inserting in their stead the words “ fifty-eight pounds ten shillings.” 
Section 26 originally enacted that if an applicant for pension was in receipt of board 
or lodging, the actual or estimated value or cost of this should be counted as income, to 
an extent not exceeding five shillings per week. This has now been amended by omit- 
ting the words “‘ five shillings” and inserting in their stead the words “ seven shillings 


and sixpence.” 


The effect of these amendments was to increase the liability under the heading of 
Invalid and Old-age Pensions by about 25 per cent. This is the cause of the 
great increase in the amount paid in pensions in the Jast three years. 
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§ 5. Maternity Allowance. 


The Federal Parliament, during the session of 1912, passed an Act (assented to on 
10th October, 1912) providing under certain circumstances for the payment of maternity 
allowances. The scope and main provisions of the Act will be gathered from the 
following sections and sub-sections, given in full :— 


4. “Subject to this Act, there shall be payable out of the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund, which is hereby appropriated accordingly, a maternity allowance of 
Five pounds to every woman who, after the commencement of this Act, 
gives birth to a child, either in Australia or on board a ship proceeding 
from one port in the Commonwealth or a Territory of the Commonwealth 
to another port in the Commonwealth or a Territory of the Commonwealth.” 


5. (1) “ A maternity allowance shall be payable in respect of each occasion on 
which a birth occurs, and the child is born alive, or is a viable child, but 
only one allowance shall be payable in cases where more than one child is 
born at one birth.” 


6. (1) “‘The maternity allowance shall be payable only to women who are 
inhabitants of the Commonwealth or who intend to settle therein.” 

(2) “Women who are Asiatics or are aboriginal natives of Australia, Papua, or 
the islands of the Pacific, shall not be paid a maternity allowance.” 


The following table gives a statistical summary of the most important points in 
connexion with the working of the Maternity Allowance Act since 10th October, 1912, 
when the first payments were made :— 


COMMONWEALTH MATERNITY ALLOWANCE.—SUMMARY, 1913 TO 1919. 


Year ended Claims | Claims Amount Cost of \Cost per £100 of 
380th June— Paid. | Rejected. | Paid. | Adininistration.’ allowance paid. 
{ 
£ £ or ads 
1913 (a) at 82,475 619 412,375 6,547 cy 
1914 .. <n 134,998 709 674,990 10,281 110 8 
1915... rs 138,855 640 694,275 12,900 1 li 2 
1916 .. oe 131,943 504 659,715 12,165 LE isit 
yh eae P 132,407 | 459 662,035 13,735 ‘71.76 
Me a ae 126,885 | 404 634,425 12,250 | js af 
Igie- oe | 124,016 | 510 620,080 11,369 | 1 
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(a) From 10th October, 1912. 


§ 6. War Pensions. 


1. General.—An Act for the provision of war pensions was passed in 1914 and 
amended in 1915 and 1916. Its scope can be determined by the following extract from 
Section 3. ‘‘ Upon the death or incapacity of any member of the forces whose death or 
incapacity results, or has resulted, from his employment in connexion with warlike 
operations in which His Majesty is, or has since the commencement of the present state 
of war been engaged, the Commonwealth shall, subject to this Act, be liable to pay to 
the member or his dependents, or both, as the case may be, pensions in accordance with 


this Act.” Full details as to rates of pension, etc., are given in the section on Defence, 
page 1015. 
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. Number of Pensioners, 1919.—The following statistical tables shew 


the position 
of eae as at the 30th June, 1919 :— 


PARTICULARS OF WAR PENSIONERS AT 30th JUNE, ets 


7 
| 
lon spect | 212 respect 
Classification. patie nated | of ace ae Total 
| Members. Members. 
ee eee —— st be = ee | 
(i) Dependents of members of the Forces— 
(a) Wives or widows ; 9,009 23,207 32,216 
(6) Children under 16 years 14,464 32,190 46,654 
(c) Children over 16 years .. ee 274 270 544 
(d) Widowed mothers of unmarried members 6,839 | 1,201 8,040 
(e) Other mothers of members 14,685 2,086 16,771 
(f) Fathers 2,936 125 3,061 
(g) Brothers and sisters 1,618 173 1,791 
(h) Others 611 | 329 940 
Total number of dependents of members | | 
of the Forces - se | 60,436 59,581 110,017 
(ii) {Incapacitated members of the Forces .. 71,512 71,512 
Total number of war pensioners at 30th. 
June, 1919 ; Ak 50,436 131,093 181,529 
NUMBER OF WAR PENSIONERS AT 30th JUNE, i). 
| Dependents of— 
| Incapacitated | — — 
Where Paid. | Members | Total. 
| of the Forces. | Deceased | Incapacitated | 
| Members. Members. 
Canada | 2 3 4 9 
South Africa 7 34 32 83 
New Zealand 141 226 78 445 
New South Wales .. ea 23,218 13,165 17,453 53,836 
Victoria .. os 7! 22,836 17,309 19,341 59,486 
Queensland Ph an 8,899 4,325 6,065 19,289 
South Australia 5,561 4,087 5,311 14,959 
Western Australia 6,815 4,286 6,387 17,488 
asia | 3,057 2,105 2,621 7,783 
London 966 4,896 2,289 8,151 
| aie See SF aaa SEES 
Total | 71,512 50,436 59,581 181, 529 
— — — — ———<— 
EXPENDITURE IN 1918-19. 
£ £ 
th Wales .. 1,586,981 | Tasmania és ‘ 192,837 
eee an ; 1,431 "34.9 London and elsewhere 239,138 
eensland 505,223 ee 
qe Australia 410,880 Total .. 4,828,072 
Western Australia 461,164 


The cost of administration in. 1918-19 was £97,788. 
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§ 7. Local Option. 


1. General.—The principles of local option as to the sale of fermented and spirituous 
liquors have been applied in all the States of the Commonwealth. The last State to 
adopt these principles was Western Australia, where provision was made for a system of 
local option by the Licensing Act 1911. Since the outbreak of war in 1914, various 
enactments have been made in several of the States relative to the control of the liquor 
traffic. While not in any way pertaining to the scheme of local option, these measures 
are referred to in this section, as possibly, if not probably, affecting future public opinion 
in regard to this matter. 


2. New South Wales.—(i) Local Option. The Act in force relating to local option 
in this State is the Liquor Act 1912, which consolidated the laws relating to publicans, 
brewers, and other persons engaged in the brewing, manufacture or sale of liquor. The 
local option vote is taken in every electorate on the day fixed for the poll therein at each 
general election, but special provision was made under the Liquor Amendment Act 
1916 to suspend the taking of the local option vote at the general election in 1917. The 
option with regard to licenses extends to public-houses, wineshops, and clubs, and the 
persons entitled to vote are those entered on the Parliamentary electoral rolls. The 
first local option vote under the Liquor (Amendment) Act of 1905 was taken at the general 
election in 1907, and the second at the election in 1910, while the vote in 1913 was taken 
under the Liquor Act 1912. In 1907, when the first local option vote was taken, there 
were 3,023 hotels in existence; of this number 293 were ordered to be closed at varying 
dates. At the election of 1910 there were 2,869 hotels, and of these, 28 were ordered to 
be closed. At the 1913 election there were 2,719 hotels, of which 23 were closed before 
July, 1917. The number of wine licenses at the time of the vote of 1907 was 633, of which 
46 were abolished. In 1910, 5 wine shops out of 565 were closed, and in 1913, 7 out of 
514 were ordered to be closed. The resolutions to be submitted, and the effects of such 
resolutions, if carried, are given in extenso in previous issues of this book. The following 
statement shews the number of electorates in which each of the resolutions was carried :— 


NEW SOUTH WALES.—EFFECTS OF LOCAL OPTION VOTES, 1907, 1910, and 1913. 


General Election, 1907. | General Election, 1910. | General Election, 1913. 

Particulars, | st Ce Ba ‘ - |——_—— 

. ae | Votes. | peat | Votes. = Votes. 

“ == Rae od 
Results in favour of— 

(a) Continuance .. | 25 | 209,384} 76 | 324,973} 75 | 380,707 
(6) Reduction ss 65 75,706 14 38,856 15 44,453 
(c) No license ae Nil 178,580 Nil 212,889 | Nil 245,202 


(ii) Liquor Referendum Act 1916. On 17th February, 1916, a proclamation was 
issued, in terms of the War Precautions Act, by the Minister for Defence, ordering that 
licensed premises be closed at 6 p.m. in the County of Cumberland, and within a radius 
of 5 miles from any military camp; a week later the closing hour was varied from 6 
to 8 p.m. Subsequently the Liquor Referendum Act 1916 was passed in the State 
Parliament to decide by referendum the hour of closing for premises licensed under the 
Liquor Act 1912. At the referendum the electors were enabled to record votes in order 
of preference for each hour from 6 to 11 p.m. inclusively. The count of the first preference 
votes resulted in a large majority for 6 o’clock, and from 21st July, 1916, all licensed 
premises and registered clubs in New South Wales have been closed at that hour. This 


determination prevails during the currency of the war and for a period not exceeding 
six months thereafter. 
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(ili) Liquor Amendment Act 1919. This Act, which was assented to on the 23rd 
December, 1919, provides for the continuance of the six o’clock closing of hotels, and 
suspends Local Option pending a referendum on the question of prohibition, which must 
be taken within eighteen months after the passing of the Act. Other clauses provided for 
the establishment of Reduction Boards to regulate the number of licenses and the amount 
of compensation to be paid in cases where cancellations are recommended. 


3. Victoria——The Acts dealing with the subject of local option as to the sale of 
fermented and spirituous liquors, and with the compulsory closing of hotels in this State, 
are the Licensing Act 1915, No, 2683, and the Licensing Act 1916, No. 2855. Other 
Acts, now repealed, which dealt with the subject, were the Licensing Acts 1876, 1885, 
1888, 1890, 1906, and 1907. 

Part XIII. of the Act of 1915 relates to the subject of local option. Under this Part 
the local option provisions were to come into operation at the first general election 
subsequent to Ist January, 1917. The 1916 Act provides that the first local option polls 
are not to be held till the second general election following on the above date. In the 
meantime, the Licenses Reduction Board, which by the same Act has been constituted 
the Licensing Court for the whole State, is empowered to continue the work of closing 
hotels, which it has carried out since 19C6. 

The provision of a statutory number of hotels for each licensing district disappeared 
with the old conditions relating to closing, and the Court is now authorised to close 
hotels in any licensing district, as if resolution B (Reduction), under the local option 
provisions, had been carried in each district. This allows of a reduction proportionate 
to the existing number, the maximum closing not to exceed one-fourth. Power has 
also been given to accept the surrender of any victualler’s license irrespective of the 
number otherwise closed. A greater number must not be closed than can be compen- 
sated, and the old limitation, that hotels licensed after 1886 were not entitled to 
compensation, has been removed. 


(i) The Licenses Reduction Board. This Board was established by the 1906 Act, 
with power to reduce the number of licensed victuallers’ premises, up to December, 1916, 
in districts where there were more than the statutory number of licenses. It had also 
the duty of fixing and awarding compensation to the owners and licensees of the closed 
hotels. The compensation was provided by an annual percentage fee of 3 per cent. on 
all liquor purchased by licensed victuallers. The compensation fund obtained in this 
manner has risen from £48,233 in 1907, to £63,623 in 1915, which was the highest figure 
reached. In 1916, with the restricted hours of trading, the amount received was 
£60,396. The licensing fund which was distinct from the compensation fund, was 
protected by a provision that the remaining hotels, by a pro rata assessment, had to 
make up annually the amount of the license fees lost by the closing of hotels ; the license 
fees for hotels were of varying amounts, based on the annual municipal value of the 
premises, ranging from £5 to £50, in four classes, viz., £5, £15, £25, £50. By the 1916 
Act, this system of fixed fees was abolished, as was also the pro rata assessment of lost 
fees and the 3 per cent. compensation fees. The two funds referred to above were merged 
into one, and a system of percentage fees was applied to all licenses for the sale of liquor 
in the State, whether wholesale or retail, and the amount received is paid into 
one fund. 

Under this system, all vendors of liquor pay in proportion to the benefit they derive 
from the license. The amount charged the wholesale trade is 4 per cent. on the cost 
of all liquors sold to non-licensed persons, no charge being made on saJes to other licensed 
vendors. The retail trade is charged 6 per cent. on liquor purchases, except the holders 
of Australian wine licenses, who are charged 4 per cent. 

During 1916, prior to the passing of the above Act, a number of owners and licensees, 
fearing that no provision would exist for the acceptance of surrenders when Part XIII. 
came into operation, took advantage of the existing provisions. Consequently, the 
number closed, 143, was in excess of the average, and the1917 compensation funds 
had to be drawn upon to the extent of £18,087. The closings of 1917 had to be 
somewhat curtailed for this reason. The maximum compensation payable is still 
governed by the trading results and the rents of the years 1903-6, though a concession 
was made in the Amending Act by which licensees are entitled to be compensated on a 
three years’ tenure, if they are in possession of a lease of that extent when deprived of 
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their license. Under the 1916 Act 232 hotels have been closed and £139,105 awarded as 
compensation to 231 hotels. The total number of hotels closed up to the 31st December, 
1919, was 1,286, and the compensation paid, £679,956, or an average of £529 per hotel. 
The following table shews particulars of the operations of the Board and Court up to the 
31st December, 1919 :— 


VICTORIA.— OPERATIONS OF LICENSES REDUCTION BOARD, 31st DECEMBER, 1919. 
Licenses in December, Compensation | Compensation 
1906. : Awarded. Awarded. 
oa | Hotels | eye 
Particulars. | (a) ps Surren- | 
Number). ae | Licenses dered. 
in Exist- Statutory) Number Licenses.) oyner. |Licensee Owner. |Licensee. 
| : Number. in | | | 
aoe Excess. 
} £ £ £ £ 
Metropolitan and | Bs ee : 
Suburban s. | (2,028 877 401 330 | 247.042 48,965 15 | 7,398 1,584 
Country Rye 2,428 1,622 967 621 | 241,483 38,447 (6) 320 | 85,513 | 9,521 


Total wail 3,448 2,499 1,368 951 488,525 87,415 335 | PRE 11,105 
| | | 


(a) In some districts the number of hotels was below the statutory number; in these districts the 
total number of hotels less than the statutory number was 418. (b) Including 4 Roadside licenses. 


(ii) Early Closing of Hotels. Consequent on the war, an Act (No. 2584) was passed, 
and came into operation on 6th July, 1915, restricting the hours for the sale of intoxicating 
liquors, the restriction being limited to the duration of the war. Sale was permitted 
only between the hours of 9 a.m. and 9.30 p.m. By a subsequent Act (No. 2776), tenants 
of licensed premises were given the right to apply to the Licenses Reduction Board to 
adjust the rents of their premises. Four hundred licensees took advantage of this 
provision, The hours of trading in the evening were further restricted as from 25th 
October, 1916—six o’clock being fixed as the time of closing. 

The provisions of the Rent Adjustment Act were extended so as to enable the Board 
to deal with applications for reductions of rent arising from fresh restrictions. Between 
300 and 400 additional applications were received, the amounts involved being substantial. 

Special provision was made in the 1916 Act for the granting of victuallers’ licenses in 
the Mallee. Power was given to proclaim areas containing 500 resident electors, when 
petitions signed by a majority of the residents were lodged, and where the Licensing 
Court, after enquiry, recommended this course. 

On the proclamation of an area, a poll of the electors is to be taken at which, if 
the poll is to be recognised, one-third of those enrolled must vote. A majority of those 
voting decides whether a license is to issue or not. Hotels must be at least twelve miles 
apart, except at Mildura, where special provision is made for the issue of three licenses. 
Under these provisions six areas have been proclaimed, in five of which polls were taken 
and resulted in favour of license. Licenses have now been granted at Mildura, 
Murrayville, Ouyen, Manangatang, and Ultima. 


4. Queensland.—The local option clauses of the Liquor Acts of 1912-1914 provide 
for the following :— 


(i) The conditions under which new licenses may be granted until the completion 
of the business of the Licensing Court in April, 1916. 
(ii) The continuance of the local option clauses of the Licensing Act of 1885 until 
the 3lst December, 1916. 
(iii) The institution of a new scheme, under which electors from and after the 


year 1917 will have the opportunity of voting every three years on the 
question of reduction or increase of licenses. 


(i) New Licenses. With regard to the granting of ‘‘ new licenses” from the Ist 
April, 1913, and until the completion of the business of the Licensing Court in April, 
1916, it is provided that no new licensed victualler’s or wine seller’s or provisional licenses 
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shall be granted, unless at a local option vote of the electors of the local option area in 
which the premises or proposed premises are situated a resolution “that new licenses 
shall be granted in this local option area ” has been carried. 


If the resolution is carried, the Court may, but need not, grant applications ; but if 
the resolution is not carried, the Court shall not grant any application during the said 
years in the said local option areas. 


The Acts of 1912 and 1914 provided that a local option vote following on an applica- 
tion for a license might be taken in any of the years 1913, 1914, 1915, and 1916 in a local 
option area, but having been taken once should not be taken again during those years 
in the same local option area. During 1913 a vote was taken in ten districts on the 
resolution ‘‘ that new licenses be granted.” In five of these the resolution was carried, 
the other five districts declaring against any increase in the number of licenses. In 
1914, sixteen districts voted on the same resolution, in eleven of which it was carried, 
while in 1915, sixteen districts also voted, the resolution being carried in ten cases. 


(ii) Continuance of Present System until 1917. With the exception of the third 
resolution, viz., ‘‘ that no new licenses be granted,” the local option provisions of the. 
Licensing Act of 1885 remained in full force and effect until the 3lst December, 1916, 
with certain modifications and additions. These will be found fully described in 
previous issues of the Year Book (see No. 6, p. 1177). : 


(iii) General Local Option. The first vote may be taken in the year 1917, either 
on the same day as the election of senators takes place, or if no Senate election is held 
in 1917 before the 30th September, then on a day to be appointed by the Governor-in- 
Council, and the vote will be by ballot. 


The vote will be taken on the request of one-tenth of the number of electors in an 
area, which is defined in the request, and such area may be :—(a) an electoral district, 
(6) an electoral division of an electoral district, or (c) a group of two or more divisions 
of an electoral district, provided that the whole of such local option area is wholly 
comprised within one and the same electoral district. 


There must be a separate request for each resolution on which a vote is required to 
be taken. 


The resolutions on which a vote may be taken are :—(a) reduction by one-fourth of 
the existing number, (6) further reduction by one-fourth of the existing number, (c) 
further reduction by one-fourth of the existing number, (d) prohibition, and (e) new 
licenses. 


On the 5th May, 1917, 57 polls were taken, 55 being on the question of reduction 
(resolution a) and two being on the question of increase (resolution e). Reduction was 
carried in only four local option areas—Biggenden, Ipswich, Maryborough and Toowong. 
The number of licenses which cease to exist as from Ist January, 1920, in these 
districts are two licensed victuallers’ in Biggenden; three licensed victuallers’ and one 
wineseller’s in Ipswich ; seven licensed victuallers’, two wholesale spirit merchants’ 
and one wineseller’s in Maryborough ; and one licensed victualler’s in Toowong. Increase 
was carried in Atherton and Cloncurry. 


In previous issues of the Year Book (see No. 6, p. 1178) will be found fuller reference 
to the effect of the carrying of any of the resolutions. 


On the 13th December, 1919, twelve polls were taken, eleven being on the question 
of increase or new licenses (resolution e) and one on the question of reduction of licenses 
(resolution a). Increase was carried in five local option areas—Ayr, Eungella, Clermont, 
Quilpie, and Windorah—but in Eungella and Windorah a sufficient number of electors 
did not vote, 35 per cent. being required under Section 175 of the Liquor Acts. The poll 
at Cleveland resulted in a majority against reduction. 


The Liquor Act Amendment Act of 1920 provides that every local option vote must 
be taken in the month of May in every third year, on a day to be fixed by the Governor in 
Council, but no vote may be taken on the same day as the State General Election or a 
Commonwealth General or Senate Election. 
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(iv) State Option, Prohibition, and Continuance of Present System. The Liquor Act 
Amendment Act of 1920 provides for triennial polls throughout the State on the following 
resolutions :— 


(a) State management of manufacture, importation, and sale of fermented and 
spirituous liquors. 

(b) Prohibition of manufacture, importation, and retail of fermented and spirituous 
liquors to take effect from Ist July, 1925, in case of the poll in 1920 or 
1923, and for subsequent polls from Ist July in the third year after the 
carriage of resolution (b). 

(c) Continuance of the present (or if (a) or (b) has been carried—return to the 
earlier) system of manufacture, importation and retail of fermented and 
spirituous liquors. 


The first poll under this provision will be held on 30th October, 1920, that date having 
been fixed by the Governor in Council. Voting is compulsory under a compulsory pre- 
ferential system. 


5. South Australia.—In this State the subject of local option is now regulated by 
_ Part VIII. of the Licensing Act 1917. 

Under this Act, each electoral district for the House of Assembly is constituted a 
local option district, and each electoral district may be divided into local option districts 
by proclamation of the Governor. A quorum consisting of 500 electors, or one-tenth of 
the total number of electors, whichever be the smaller number, in any district may 
petition to the Governor for a local option poll. The persons entitled to vote at the poll 
are those whose names appear on the electoral roll and who reside in the local option 
district. 

The resolutions to be submitted, together with the effects such resolutions would 
have, are set out in detail in previous issues of the Year Book (see No. 6, p. 1179). 

(i) Local Option Poll. On the 2nd April, 1910, local option polls were taken under 
the Act of 1908 in twenty-four districts ; the electors in the remaining nine local option 
districts did not petition for polls. A resolution that the number of licenses be reduced 
was carried in only one district, Wallaroo; in the remaining twenty-three districts a 
resolution that the number of licenses be not increased or reduced was carried. At the 
general election of the House of Assembly, held on the 10th February, 1912, no local 
option polls were held in any local option district. On the 27th March, 1915 (the same 
day as the Parliamentary elections), a local option poll was taken in the Flinders 
Southern (Port Lincoln) local option district, when the resolution “that the number of 
licenses be not increased or reduced” was carried. There have been no further polls 
in any of the districts up to the end of 1917. 

(ii) Early Closing of Hotels. On the 27th March, 1915, a referendum was held as 
to the hour for the closing of bar-rooms in licensed premises. Out of a total of 178,362 
votes cast, 100,418 were cast in favour of closing bar-rooms at 6 p.m., those in favour of 
closing at 11 p.m. being 61,362. Electors had the choice of voting for hours other than 
the two mentioned, but the votes so cast were comparatively few. No polls have since 
been taken. 

(iii) Re-proclamation of Districts, Local option districts were re-proclaimed on the 
29th November, 1917, the districts, which number thirty-five, being given in the 
Government Gazette of the same date. 


6. Western Australia.—The law relating to local option in Western Australia is 
contained in Part V. (sections 75 to 86) of the Licensing Act 1911, which was assented 
to on 16th February, 1911, and came into force on the 7th April following. Prior to the 
passing of this Act there was no provision for any system of local option in Western 
Australia, 

The resolutions to be submitted under the above-mentioned Act and the effect such 
resolutions would have, are given in detail in previous issues of the Year Book (see 
No. 6, p. 1180). 

The first vote under the Act of 1911 was taken on 26th April, 1911, the main question 
being confined (as prescribed by the Act when the vote is taken prior to 1920) to a 
resolution ‘‘ that the number of licenses be increased,” the only other questions submitted 


being those of State control of new publicans’ general licenses and State management 
throughout all licensing districts. 
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The following table shews the result of this local option poll :— 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—RETURN SHEWING THE RESULT OF LOCAL OPTION 
POLL OF 26th APRIL, 1911. 


Result of Local Option Poll. 
ul Do you vote that all new Are you in favour of State 
| | Publicans’ General Licenses Management throughout 
Votes given in| Votes given in be held by the State ? all Licensing Districts ? 
- favour ofthenum- | favourofthe num- | 
ber-of Licenses in | ber of Licensesin | 
the various dis-| the various dis- ae : KS =e 
tricts being in-| tricts not being 4 | 7 r 
creased. | increased. Ss: | Be ee. re: 
| le a aes i oa. eee re 
| 5 | 
4,554 | 17,623 | 27,007 | 14,387 26,631 14,944 
| | } 


Under the 1911 Act a second poll was due on 26th April, 1914, but an amending Act 
was passed in December, 1913, continuing the present conditions until April, 1915. Sub- 
sequently, by an amending Act of 1915, the present conditions were further continued 
until 1918, and by an Act assented on the 7th August, 1917, the poll was postponed until 
30th September, 1918, with a proviso that on a resolution passed by both Houses of 
Parliament the present conditions shall continue for a further period as may be expressed 
in such resolution. In 1918, the poll was further postponed till 1921. 


(i) Regulation of Liquor Traffic during the War. In 1914, upon the outbreak of 
war, a special Act was passed in Western Australia which empowered the Government 
by proclamation to restrict or prohibit the sale or supply of liquor within any licensing 
district, or any portion of a licensing district, and rendered it an offence for any person, 
licensed or unlicensed, to offer for sale or supply liquor contrary to such proclamation, 
with a penalty of £200, or imprisonment for twelve months. 

Provision was also made to limit and fix the hours during which licensed premises 
in any district, or portion thereof, might be open for the sale of liquor. The Act also 
contained the necessary powers to enforce the provisions thereof, including power to 
search without warrant and seize any liquor where there was reason to believe that such 
liquor existed in a prohibited area. 

The Act was passed solely as an emergency measure, and so far there has been no 
necessity to issue any proclamation thereunder. The Act has been extended up to 
December, 1920. 

In 1915, a further Act was passed regulating the sale of liquors. That Act divided 
the State into four districts—Metropolitan, Goldfields, Agricultural, and North-West, 
the last-named being exempt from the provisions of the Act. 

The main feature, as regards the Metropolitan and Agricultural districts, was to 
reduce the period during which licensed premises could be open for the sale of liquor to 
the hours between 9 a.m. and 9 p.m., the previous period being between the hours of 6 
a.m. and 1] p.m. 

As regards the Goldfields district, the Act provided that upon receipt of a requisition 
signed by not less than 2,000 electors in the district, a referendum should be held. 

In submitting the referendum, each elector had one vote, and the voting paper set 
out the hours of 6 o’clock, 7 o’clock, 8 o’clock, 9 o’clock, 10 o’clock, and 11 o’clock p.m. 
as alternative hours of closing. Each elector was to indicate his vote by marking an 
“«X ” opposite the hour which he desired to have fixed as the hour of closing. If the 
majority of votes were cast in favour of any particular hour, that hour was to be certified 
as being the result of the vote and proclaimed as the hour of closing. If there was no 
majority, then the votes cast for the earliest hour were to be transferred to the next later 
hour, and so on until a majority was thus obtained, when such majority would have the 
same effect as if the votes were originally given in favour of the hour to which they had 
been transferred, and such hour would be proclaimed the hour of closing. 

A petition signed by the necessary number of electors was duly received, and a 
referendum was taken on the 24th May, 1916, the result of the poll being that the 
majority of all votes cast was in favour of the hour of 11 o’clock p.m. being fixed as the 


hour of closing. 
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The result of the referendum left the hour of closing in the Goldfields district 11 p.m. 
as previously. 


The Act has been extended up to December, 1920. 


7. Tasmania.—In this State the subject of local option is dealt with in Part VI. 
(sections 72 to 84) of the Licensing Act 1902, as subsequently amended by section 8 of 
the Licensing Act 1908, which later Act, however, did not come into full operation until 
the first of January, 1917. Other Acts which formerly dealt with the subject, but are 
now repealed, are the Licensing Acts 1889-1890, the Innkeepers Relief Act 1894, and 
the Licensing Act Amendment Act 1898. Under the Act of 1902, opposition to the 
grant of a license may be made (i) by any resident ratepayer, (ii) by petition of ratepayers 
resident in the neighbourhood, or (iii) by local option poll. 


The conditions under which applications may be made to the Licensing Bench, 
opposing the granting of licenses, are set out in detail in previous issues of the Year Book. 
(See No. 6, p. 1181.) 


(i) Local Option Poll. Any number of ratepayers not less than seven, resident in 
the neighbourhood of the house in respect of which a certificate for a hotel license 
has been applied for, may require, by petition lodged with the Clerk of Petty Sessions, 
that a poll of the ratepayers resident in the neighbourhood be taken upon the question 
whether such certificate be granted or not. If a majority of the votes taken be against 
the granting of the certificate the Licensing Bench must refuse to grant it. 


An application refused is not to be renewed within three years. 


(ii) Harly Closing of Licensed Premises. A referendum on the question of the 
closing time for the sale and supply of liquor on licensed premises (6 Geo. V., No. 63) 
was taken on the 25th March, 1916, when 42,713 votes were cast in favour of closing at 
six o’clock p.m., against 26,153 votes in favour of ten o’clock, and 3,951 votes for other 
hours. The majority in favour of closing at six o’clock over all other hours was 12,609, 
and the Licensing Act (No. 2) of 1916 gives effect to the wishes of the electors. 


§ 8. Preferential Voting. 


In previous issues of the Year Book, a description im detail has been given of the 
systems of preferential voting now in force in the States of Victoria, Queensland, Western 
Australia, and Tasmania. It is not intended to repeat the description in the present 
issue. It is interesting to note that the system of preferential voting was introduced 
into elections for the Federal House of Representatives by Act No. 27 of 1918, 


which amended the previous electoral law. Section 124, sub-section (a) reads as 
follows :— 


“ Where his (the voter's) ballot-paper is a ballot-paper in accordance with Form F 
in the Schedule—he shall place the number 1 in the square opposite the 
name of the candidate for whom he votes as his first preference, and shall 
give contingent votes for all the remaining candidates by placing the 
numbers 2, 3, 4 (and so on, as the case requires) in the squares opposite 
their names so as to indicate the order of his preference for them.” 


This regulation will rectify one of the serious anomalies of the old system of voting, 
though it does not constitute true proportional representation. 
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§ 9. Valuation of Commonwealth Production. 


1. Value of Production—The want of uniformity in methods of compilation 
and presentation of Australian statistics renders it an extremely difficult task to 
make anything like a satisfactory valuation of the various elements of production. 
At present there is so little accurate statistical knowledge regarding such industries 
as forestry, fisheries, poultry, and bee-farming, that any valuation of the 
production therefrom can only be regarded as the roughest approximation. As 
a matter of fact, complete information as to value of production in all States 
is available in regard to the mining industry alone, and even in this case adjustments 
have to be made before the returns are strictly comparable. Careful estimates 
have been made in connexion with the value of production from the agricul- 
tural and pastoral industries, which, it is believed, in the main give fairly accurate results. 
In the case of manufactories, prior to 1909, five of the States collected statistics of the 
value of production, while for the sixth State, Tasmania, an estimate has been prepared 
which it is believed gives a fair approximation. The returns given in the following 
table are fuller and more approximate than those which have been given previously, 
and the figures furnished for 1909 and subsequent years may be taken as substantially 
correct. The table hereunder shews the approximate value of the production from all 
industries during the years 1909 to 1918 :— 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF PRODUCTION FROM INDUSTRIES, 1909 TO 1918. 


| | 
| i | Dairy, | F : 
= | Agricul- eee Poultry, orestry inin Manufac- Total. 
Year. | ture. | Pastoral. sae eee nde Mining. turing.(a) 

| if 

| £1,000, | £1,000. £1,000. £1,000, £1,000. £1,000. £1,000. 
1909 AN 41,056 50,864 15,064 4,462 23,036 39,713 174,195 
1910 -. | 39,752 | 56,993 17,387 4,789 Pe) he 45,598 187,741 
1911 eros a | 50,725 19,107 5,728 23,494 50,767 188,595 
1912 .. | 45,754 51,615 20,280 6,432 25,645 57,022 206,748 
1913 ne) 46,162 57,866 20,341 6,338 25,810 61,586 218,103 
1914 .- | 36,052 | 60,265 21,562 6,419 22,275 62,922 209,495 
1915 Ns 73,769 65,607 21,156 Danan 22,428 62,883 251,620 
1916 ae 60,207 89,939 26,949 5,505 23,606 64,205 270,411 
1917 3 57,967 93,435 | 31,326 5,523 25,581 69,797 283,629 
1918 oe 58,080 98,297 33,738 Te Ves 26,156 75,261 298,669 

| } 


(a) These amounts differ from those given in Section XIil., Manufacturing Industries, owing to 
certain products which are there included having been included in Dairy Farming and Forestry in this 
table. 


2. Relative Productive Activity—The relative output or production per head of 
population measured quantitatively cannot be gauged from a mere statement of the total 
value of production from year to year. If measured by mere value, increase of price 
would have the effect of making an equal production with that of a time when prices were 
lower, and shew an increase which would, of course, be misleading. For example, the 
annual figures shewing the estimated value of production from the Commonwealth 
industries do not directly shew whether there has been any increase in the quantity pro- 
duced, since the price-level at the time is itself a factor in the determination of the values. 
Before, therefore, any estimate of the relative increase or decrease in production (that is, 
in the relative quantity of output) can be formed, the variations due to the price element 
must be eliminated. This is done in the following table, in which Column L. shews 
the estimated value of production (a) in the aggregate and (b) per head of mean population. 
In Column II. the estimated value of production per head of population is shewn in the form 
of index-numbers with the year 1911 as base; that is to say, the production per head 
in 1911 is made equal to 1000, and the values for the other years computed accordingly. 
In Column III. Wholesale and Production price index-numbers are given ; it is assumed 
that these index-numbers reflect, with substantial accuracy, variations in Wholesale and 
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Production prices in the Commonwealth as a whole. The figures in Column IV. are 
obtained by dividing the figures for each year in Column IL. by the corresponding figures 
in Column III. They shew the estimated relative productive activity per head of popu- 
lation, taking the year 1911 as the basic or standard year, the fluctuations due to variation 
in prices having been eliminated. 


‘ESTIMATED RELATIVE PRODUCTIVE ACTIVITY IN COMMONWEALTH FOR THE 
YEARS SPECIFIED, 1871 TO 1918. 


Z. oe Il. Le 
- = | Estimated 
ogee a te =" Relative | Whalosale Production ea 
Year, \ alue ot rica Price ap i 
x 4 ta 4 ae - index: Index- Thane agra 
(a) | (b) (Pear ‘O11 Number Number (Year 1911 
Total. Per Head of = 1,000). } (Ye ir 1911 | ey = 1,000). 
(000 omitted) Population. | = 1,000). 1,000). 
s =e - T 
1871 ae 46,700 | 27 .46 665 1,229 | = 541 
1881 ae 71,116 30.83 747 | 1,121 sa 666 
1891 Be 96,087 29 .65 vise 945 aK 760 
1901 ‘5 114,585 29 .96 726 | 974 Re 745 
1906 we 147,043 35.94 871 | 948 919 
1907 on 166,042 39.90 967 | 1,021 | of cE iy Beye 
1908 fs 164,934 38 .97 944 1,115 | 1,070 847 882 
1909 Pe 174,195 | 40.29 976 993 995 983 981 
1910 ae 187,741 42.43 1,028 1,000 973 1,028 1,057 
1911 — 188,595 | 41.28 | 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
1912 we 206,748 | 43.68 1,058 1,170 1,101 904 961 
1913 “ 218,103 | 44.77 1,085 | 1,088 1,050 997 1,033 
1914 ak 209,495 42.40 1,027 | 1,149 | 1,266 894 811 
1915 - 251,620 51.02 1,236 | 1,604 | 1,426 771 867 
1916 ef 270,411 55.47 1,344 | 1,504 | 1,498 894 897 
1917 i 283,629 57.47 | 1,392 | 1,662 1,604 838 868 
1918 ‘a 298,669 59.37 1,438 | 1,934 | 1,763 744 816 


* Relative Production computed by application of Wholesale Price Index-numbers. + Index- 
numbers computed by application of Production Price Index-numbers, 


The total production from all industries during 1918 was £298,669,000, equal to 
an average of £59.37 per inhabitant. 


In Year Book No. 5 (page 1217) will be found the value of production in each State 
at decennial intervals since 1871, and for the year 1909. Details for individual States are 
not available for subsequent years owing to discontinuance by the Customs Department 
of the collection of statistics of interstate trade. 


§ 10. Norfolk Island. 


1. Area, Location, etc.—Norfolk Island, discovered by Captain Cook in 1774, is 
situated in latitude 29° 3’ 45” south, longitude 167° 58’ 6” east. Its total area is 8,528 
acres, the island being about 5 miles long and 3 miles wide. From Sydney it is distant 
930 miles, and from New Zealand 400 miles. The coast line is 20 miles, and its form 
that of an irregular ellipse. Except on the south-west, inaccessible cliffs rise from the 
water's edge. The climate is equable, the temperature ranging between 56° and 82° 
with a mean of 68°, The average annual rainfall is 55 inches. It has been said that the 


salubrious climate coupled with the beauty of its land and sea scapes should combine to 
render Norfolk Island “ the Madeira of the Pacific.” 
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2. Seitlement.—The first colonisation, in 1788, was by Lieutenant King, who in 
H.M.S. Sirius established a small penal station as a branch settlement of that at Port 
Jackson. The settlement was abandoned in 1806, and thence for 20 years its chief use 
was as a whaling station and place of call for British warships. 


From 1826 to 1855 it was again made a penal station. In 1844 it was annexed to 
Van Diemen’s Land (Tasmania). 


The descendants of the Bounty mutineers, having become too numerous to subsist 
on Pitcairn Island, were removed thence to Norfolk Island in 1856. The new community 
numbered 193—94 males and 99 females—and were the descendants of British sailors: 
and Tahitian women. 


In 1856 the island was severed from Tasmania, and created a distinct and separate 
settlement under the jurisdiction of New South Wales. In 1897 it was made a depen- 
dency under the Governor of that Colony, and was administered by the Chief Secretary’s 
Department through a resident Chief Magistrate, in whom was vested the executive 
government of the settlement, and the penal supervision of its affairs. In 1913, however, 
a Bill was passed by the Federal Parliament providing for the taking over of the island 
as a territory of the Commonwealth. The Act came into force on Ist July, 1914, and the 
island is now administered by the Department of Home and Territories, Melbourne, 
through an Administrator and Chief Magistrate. 


3. Population and Live Stock.—The population on 3lst December, 1918, was 346 
males, 420 females, a total of 766, exclusive of 49 Melanesians, of whom 47 were males, and 
2 females. Births in 1918 numbered 11, and deaths 11. The latest returns of live stock 
shew that there are on the island 1,971 cattle, 680 horses, 536 sheep, and 250 pigs. In 
addition there are about 6,009 head of poultry. 


4. Production, Trade, etc.—The soil throughout is rich, and is specially suitable for 
the cultivation of citrus fruits, bananas, and (in parts) coffee. Various other sub-tropical 
fruits thrive. During 1918-19 the production of oranges was given as 24,335 bushels ; 
lemons, 220,970 bushels ; bananas, 222,800 dozen. About 52,000 bushels of guavas, 839 
dozen pineapples, and 6,840 bushels of passion fruit were also raised, as well as 44,764 lbs. 
of coffee. Local production of butter was estimated at 16,000 Ibs. The island is visited 
annually by schools of whales, both of the sperm and hump-backed variety, and whaling 
was at one time an important industry, but in recent years it has been allowed to languish. 
Preparations were, however, in progress for a revival of the industry, but were dislocated 
by lack of shipping. Edible fish in large variety are found in abundance in the ocean 
waters in the vicinity of the island. In 1918-19 the imports were valued at £13,398. 
The exports were valued at £5,238, the chief items being fruit and fruit pulp; lemon juice, 
peel, and seeds; and fish. Nearly all the export trade was with the Commonwealth, only 
small amounts going to New Zealand and the South Sea Islands. Under ordinary circum- 
stances a monthly steam service is maintained with Sydney, but in 1918-19 only five trips 
were made by the “ Makambo” from Australia, and six trips to Australia. Communi- 
cation was afforded with New Zealand twice a year by the Melanesian Missionary Yacht 
“ Southern Cross,” but the Mission is preparing to change its headquarters from Norfolk 
Island to some island nearer the centre of its field of operations. The “all red” cable 
from Great Britain via Vancouver, Fanning Island and Fiji bifurcates at Norfolk Island, 
one line connecting with New Zealand, the other with Brisbane. 


5. Social Condition.—Education is free and compulsory up to the age of fifteen years. 
The school is under the N.S.W. Department of Public Instruction, with standards 
corresponding to the State public schools, but the salaries and allowances of the teachers 
are paid by the Norfolk Island Administration. The number of scholars enrolled on 
the 30th June, 1919, was 143 (70 boys and 73 girls). A mission station has for many 
years been in existence for the education and general training of Melanesians, mostly 
from the Santa Cruz and Solomon Islands. 


The magistrate’s court has criminal jurisdiction in all crimes except capital offences, 
civil jurisdiction in all matters, and authority to grant probate and letters of 
administration. 
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§ 11. Lord Howe Island. 


1. Area, Location, etc.—Between Norfolk Island and the Australian coast is Lord 
Howe Island in latitude 31° 30’ south, longitude 159° 5’ east. It was discovered in 
1788. The total area is 3,220 acres, the island being seven miles in length and from one- 
half to one and three-quarter miles in width. It is distant 436 miles from Sydney, and 
in communication therewith by monthly steam service. The flora is varied and the 
vegetation luxuriant, with shady forests, principally of palms and banyans. The highest 
point is Mount Gower, 2,840 feet. The climate is mild and the rainfall abundant, but 
on account of the rocky formation only about a tenth of the surface is suitable for 


cultivation. 


2. Settlement.—The first settlement was by a small Maori party in 1853; after- 
wards a colony was settled from Sydney. Constitutionally, it is a dependency of New 
South Wales, and is included in the electorate of Sydney. A Board of Control 
manages the affairs of the island and supervises the palm seed industry referred 
to hereunder. 


3. Population.—The population at the Census of 3rd April, 1911, was 56 males, 
49 females—total 105, and on the 3lst December, 1918, was estimated at 113. 


4, Production, Trade, etc.—The principal product is the seed of the native or Kentia 
palm. The lands belong to the Crown. The occupants pay no rent, and are tenants 
on sufferance. 


§ 12. Interstate Conferences. 


1. General.—Reference to Inter-State Conferences held in 1914, 1915, 1916, and 1916— 
17, will be found in earlier issues of Official Year Book—See No. 8, page 1081; No. ll, 
pages 1191-3; No. 12, pages 1194-5. Considerations of space preclude repetition in 
present issue. 


2. Premiers’ Conference, Sydney, 1918.—On 8th May, 1918, and following days, a 
Conference of Premiers was held at Sydney. The substance of the more important 
resolutions is given below :— 


(i) Uniform Company Law. That it is desirable that an amended company law 
be introduced in each State as far as possible upon uniform lines. 


(ii) Adoption of Uniform Food Standards. That the New South Wales Govern- 
ment be requested to draft a model Pure Food Act and submit it to the 
other States for their consideration. 


(iii) Uniform Secret Commissions Act. That it is desirable that uniform Secret 
Commissions laws should be passed by the States. 


(iv) Guarantee to Wheat Growers for 1918-19 and 1919-20. That, subject to the 
Governments of the Commonwealth and of the States retaining control 
of the wheat scheme and of responsibility therefor, this Conference recom- 
mends that the wheat-growers of 1918-19 and 1919-20 be guaranteed 4s, 4d. 
per bushel, less freight from point of delivery, except in the case of New 
South Wales, where the arrangements already announced should be adopted ; 
that the manner and the amounts of payment for wheat delivered and the 
allocation of responsibility between Commonwealth and States shall be 
the subject of early negotiations. 
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(v) Definition of Industrial Matters. That this Conference affirms the desira- 
bility of defining the industrial matters which should with advantage be 
referred to the exclusive jurisdiction of the Federal Arbitration Court, 
and those that should be regarded as within the exclusive jurisdiction of 
the State Industrial Courts. 


$ 13. Interstate Commission. 


In accordance with the provisions of the Commonwealth Constitution Act (sections 
101 to 104, see page 29), an Act providing for the appointment of the Commission was 
assented to on the 24th December 1912. The personnel of the Commission was, how- 
ever, not decided until the 11th August, 1913, when Messrs. A. B. Piddington, K.C. (Chief 
Commissioner), Hon. George Swinburne, and N. Lockyer, C.B.E., I.S.0., were appointed. 
On the 8th September, 1913, a request was received from the Government of 
the Commonwealth that the Commission should make an investigation in regard to 
the Tariff. This investigation was made, and in all 70 reports were issued in connexion 
therewith. (Vide Official Year Book No. 9, p. 1134, and No. 10, p. 1140.) 


In January, 1915, complaints were lodged with the Commission in respect to contra- 


“vention of the provisions of the Constitution relating to trade and commerce. In ‘this 


connexion, the case of the Commonwealth of Australia v. The State of New South Wales 
and another was subsequently heard before the Commission, but on an appeal to the 
High Court against its decision it was held that under section 101 of the Constitution the 
Interstate Commission had not been given judicial powers. It has been announced 
that the Government proposes to introduce legislation to confer judicial powers on the 
Interstate Commission. 


On the 14th September, 1915, the Minister for Trade and Customs requested the 
Commission to furnish for the information of Parliament a report as to the new industries 
which, in its opinion, could with advantage be established in the Commonwealth, and in 
pursuance of this request such report was prepared and presented. , 


On the 7th March, 1916, the Commission was entrusted with an enquiry into the 
subject of British and Australian trade in the South Pacific, with the result that a report 
was furnished which deals with all factors affecting the progress of the island possessions 
in which Great Britain and Australia are interested. 


On the 19th April, 1916, the Commission was invited by the Postmaster-General, 
on behalf of the Commonwealth and the several States, to act as arbitrator on the 
question of charges, etc., by the Railway Commissioners of the States for the carriage 
of mails. Subsequently sittings were held in this matter and decisions and awards 


made. 


On the 9th August, 1917, the Prime Minister, as the result of complaints made to 
him, requested the Commission to inquire into the causes of increased prices of food, 
clothing, house rent, etc. This inquiry is now completed. In connexion with this 
investigation a regulation under the War Precautions Act was passed to permit each 
Commissioner to sit alone, and while so sitting to exercise all the powers of investigation 
conferred by the Interstate Commission Act of 1912. 


On the 3lst March, 1919, the Commissioners and Mr. Mills, Comptroller-General 
of Customs, were appointed a Royal Commission in inquire into and report upon the 
Sugar Industry. The Commission took evidence in Victoria, New South Wales and 
Queensland, and presented a report dated 27th February, 1920, to His Excellency the 


Governor-General. 
There is at present a vacancy on the Commission, the Hon. George Swinburne having 
resigned his position thereon. 
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§ 14. Commonwealth Institute of Science and Industry. 


1. General.—An account of the origin of this Institute was given in Official Year Book 
No. 9, p. 1135, while the progress of its activities was outlined in succeeding issues. 


Under the Institute of Science and Industry Act 1920, assented to on the 14th 
September, 1920, provision is made for the establishment of the Institute on a permanent 
basis. By that Act it is declared that there shall be a Commonwealth Institute of Science 
and Industry, which will be a body corporate. The Act provides for the creation of 
(a) A Bureau of Agriculture, (6) A Bureau of Industries, and (c) such other Bureaux as 
the Governor-General determines. Power is given for the establishment of a General 
Advisory Council and Advisory Boards in each State to advise the Director with regard 
to— 

(a) The general business of the Institute or any Bureau thereof, and 
(b) Any particular matter of investigation or research. 


The Director of the Institute is to be appointed for a period of five years. He is to be 
eligible for reappointment, and shall receive such salary as the Governor-General de- 
termines. The Act specifically imposes upon the Director the duty of co-operating as far . 
as possible with existing State organizations in the co-ordination of scientific investigations 
The statutory powers and functions of the Director are as follows :— 


(a) the initiation and carrying out of scientific researches in connexion with, 
or for the promotion of, primary or secondary industries in the Common- 
wealth ; 

(b) the establishment and awarding of industrial research studentships and 
fellowships ; 

(c) the making of grants in aid of pure scientific research ; 

(d) the recognition or establishment of associations of persons engaged in any 
industry or industries for the purpose of carrying out industrial scientific 
research and the co-operation with and the making of grants to such asso- 
ciations when recognised or established ; 

(e) the testing and standardization of scientific apparatus and instruments, and 
of apparatus, machinery, materials and instruments used in industry ; 

(f) the establishment of a Bureau of Information for the collection and dissemina- 
tion of information relating to scientific and technical matters ; and 

(g) the collection and dissemination of information regarding industrial welfare 
and questions relating to the improvement of industrial conditions. 


2. Work of the Institute—The Institute has made investigations into several 
matters of importance to the Commonwealth, and has issued bulletins and pamphlets 
shewing the progress made. A list of these publications is given at the end of this section. 


The more important subjects which haye been or are at present under consideration 
are as follows :— 


A.—Agricultural and Pastoral Industries. 


(i) Cattle Tick Pest. (ii) Worm Nodule Disease. (iii) Tuberculosis in Stock. (iv) 
Sheep Blow Fly. (v) White Ant Pest. (vi) Prickly Pear. This weed covers in Australia 
an area of about 23,000,000 acres, and is spreading at the rate of about 1,000,000 acres 
annually. (vii) Flax Industry. The area under flax has been increased from 400 to 2,000 
acres. (viii) Cotton Growing. Varieties of seed specially suitable for cultivation in 
Australia are being introduced, and the Government has guaranteed a minimum price 
for cotton cultivated in Australia. (ix) Seed Improvement. (x) Natural Grasses and 
Fodder Plants. (xi) Viticultural Problems. (xii) Castor Beans. (xiii) Sorghum. 


B.—Forest and Vegetable Products. 


(i) Paper Pulp. (ii) Tanning Materials. (iii) Zamia Palms. (iv) Grass Tree Resin. 
(v) Western Australian Sandalwood. 
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C.—Manufacturing Industries. 


(i) Leather and Tanning. (ii) Pottery. (iii) Power Alcohol. (iv) Posidonia Fibre. 
(v) Mechanical Cotton Picker. (vi) Engineering Standardization. 


D.—Mining and Metallurgy. 
(i) Mode of Occurrence of Gold. (ii) Ferro-alloys. (iii) Alunite. 


E.— Miscellaneous. 
(i) Road-making Materials, etc. (ii) Weights and Measures. (ili) Leather. (iv) 
St. John’s Wort. 
In addition to these investigations, a Bureau of Information has been established, 
with a library of scientific books and journals catalogued and indexed. Information has 
also been furnished to a large number of persons on scientific and technical matters. 


3. Publications.—The following is a list of the publications issued to 30th June, 
1920, by the Institute :— 
1. Bulletins. 


1. The Cattle Tick in Australia. (Out of print. See No. 13.) 
2. Worm Nodules in Cattle. 
3. The Alunite Deposits of Australia and their Utilization. 
4. The Factors Influencing Gold Deposition in the Bendigo Goldfield. Part L. 
(Out of print.) 
5. Wheat-storage Problems (Damaged Grain and Insect Pests). 
6. Power Alcohol. Proposals for its Production and Utilization in Australia. 
(Out of print.) 
7. Agricultural Research in Australia. (Out of print. The individual papers 
contained in this Bulletin can be supplied separately.) 
8. The Factors Influencing Gold Deposition in the Bendigo Goldfield. Part I. 
9, The Manufacture and Uses of Ferro-alloys and Alloy Steels. 
10. Substitutes for Tin-plate Containers. 
‘11. Paper-pulp: Possibilities of its Manufacture in Australia. 
12. The Prickly Pear in Australia. 
13. The Cattle Tick Pest in Australia. 
14. An Investigation of the Marine Fibre of Posidonia Australis. 


15. Welfare Work. 
16. The Factors Influencing Gold Deposition in the Bendigo Goldfield. Part III. 


2. Reports. 
1. Reports of Executive Committee from Date of Appointment to 30th June, 1917. 
2. Report of Executive Committee 1917-18. 
3. Report on Organization and Work of Permanent Institute of Science and Industry. 
4, Organization of Scientific Research Institutions in United States of America, by 
G. Lightfoot. (Out of print.) 
5. The Work and Present Position o 
Industry (June, 1920). 


f the Temporary Institute of Science and 


3. Pamphlets. 
1. Recent Developments in the Organization of National Industrial Research 


Institutions, by G. Lightfoot. 
2, Engineering Standardization, by G. Lightfoot. 


4, Australian Standard Specifications. 


Structural Steel. 
2, Tramway Rails and Fishplates. 


— 


5. ‘ Science and Industry.” 
(Monthly Journal.) 


Vol. I., Nos. 1 to 8. 
Vol. II., Nos. 1 to 6. 
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§ 15. Department of Chemistry, South Australia.* 


In South Australia, a Department of Chemistry wasformedin 1915. The Department 
is principally engaged in general routine chemical examinations and analyses in pursuance 
of various Acts of Parliament and for Government Departments, but the chemical investi- 
gation of local products and industries forms an important branch of its work. In this 
connexion a series of Bulletins isin course of preparation. Up to July, 1918, nine Bulletins 
have been issued, as indicated below. Although publication of Bulletins had to be 
suspended for a time, it is hoped to continue the series as soon as possible. 


No, 1.—Paper Making : An investigation into the prospects of establishing a paper- 
making industry in South Australia. A number of local materials have been 
investigated, and special attention is directed to straw as the most valuable available 
material, owing to the very large supply obtainable at a low price and near to the 
principal sea-ports. No. 2.—Potash ; Its economic sources in South Australia. Many 
local sources have been investigated, and wool scour is indicated as especially worthy 
of attention. Lanoline: A process for obtaining wool fat from locally scoured wool is 
described. No. 3.—Cream of Tartar: An examination of local grape products as 
sources of cream of tartar. No. 4.—Marine Fibre: The fibrous portion of the leaf 
sheath of the sea plant Posidonia Australis grows abundantly in the shallow waters 
around the coasts of South Australia, and on other parts of the Australian Coast. 
This Bulletin has been written to gather together and publish all the available 
information respecting it. The sum of £220,000 has already been spent in this industry, 
and a large amount of experimental work has been done in finding methods of collection 
and purification and market uses. No. 5.—Boiler Waters : Foaming and priming of 
boiler waters have been studied with a view to the suggestion of a remedy for these 
faults. No. 6.—Grass Tree: An investigation of the economic products of the species 
Xanthorrhea. The trunk, leaves, and resin were examined. Special attention is 
drawn to the resin as similar to the high-priced resins, such as dragon's blood, benzoin, 
etc. It was found that 8 per cent. of para-oxy-benzoic acid was readily obtained 
from the gum. No. 7.—Gypsum and Plaster of Paris: An investigation of the gypsum 
deposits in South Australia and their uses, with special reference to the manufacture 
of plaster of paris. No. 8.—Alcohol as a Source of Power: This Bulletin discusses the 
use of alcohol as a motor fuel, details tests carried out under practical conditions, and 
indicates sources from which alcohol can be obtained. No. 9.—Bonedust: Its 
adulteration with Phosphate Rock. ‘The results of this particular form of adulteration 
are dealt with, and a method of detection described. 


§ 16. Anthropometrical Measurements of Military Cadets. 


1. General.—Under the Defence Act of 1910, the principle of compulsory training 
was brought into operation in Australia on Ist January, 1911. Advantage was taken of 
this to secure a record of certain measurements and other particulars in respect of the 
cadets subjected to inspection, and an analysis of the data so obtained concerning height, 
weight, and minimum chest measurement, according to age, was given in Official Year 
Book No. 11, pages 1203-1209, for the year ended 30th June, 1912. 


§ 17. Characteristics of the Development of the Population of 
Australia and the Effect of the War thereupon. 


The population of Australia at 31st December in each of the years 1900 to 1919 is 
shewn in the following table. Figures are also given shewing the relative populations 
that at the date (1st January, 1901) on which the Commonwealth came into existence 
being taken as 10,000. An analysis of the variations in the population is also furnished 
in the columns which shew the natural increase (excess of births over deaths), the net 


* Information supplied by the Director, Dr. W. A. Hargreaves, D.Sc., M.A., F.1.0. 
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AUSTRALIA AND THE EFFECT OF THE WAR THEREUPON. 


migration (the difference between arrivals and departures), and the total increase for the 
several years. 


CHARACTERISTICS 


OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE POPULATION OF THE 


COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA DURING THE FEDERATION PERIOD, 


1901 TO 1919 INCLUSIVE. 


ae ee q Net ; ahh pons 
F Ponnlanionte pulation | increase | mmigra ion ale whi 
Year | gist December. tat sIat | (Becessot | CHxcessol | ncrease, | Per Annan 
ake =10,000.) Deaths). Departures). He eee 
| 
2 | a ra ant pee 
| | of, 
1900 3,765,339 | — 10,000 4 ets! 2 e 
1901 3,824,913 | 10,158 56,615 2,959 | — 59,674 1.58 
1902 3,875,318 | 10,292 | 54,698 |— 4,293 | 50,405 1.32 
1903 3,916,592 | 10,402 | 51,150 |— 9,876 41,274 | 1.07% 
1904 3,974,150 | 10,555 60,541 |— 2,983 57,558 1.47 
1905 4,032,977 | 10,711 61,427. |—-- 2,600 | 58,827 1.48 
1906 4,091,485 | 10,866 63,557 |— 5,049 58,508 1.45 
1907 4,161,722 | 11,053 65,042 5,195 70,237 1.72 
1908 4,232,278 11,240 65,119 5,437 70,556 1.70 
1909 4,323,960 11,484 | 69,899 21,783 91,682 2.17¢ 
1910 4,425,083 11,752 | 71,211 29,912 | 101,123 2.34+ 
1911 4,568,707 | 12,134 | 74,324 69,300 143,624 3.25+ 
1912 4,733,359 | 12,571 80,911 83,741 164,652 3.60+ 
1913 4,872,059 12,939 83,925 54,775 | 138,700 2.934 
1914 4,940,952 13,122 86,263 |— 17,370 68,893 1.41¢ 
1915 4,931,988 13,098 82.089 |— 91,053 |— 8,964 j— 0.18t 
1916 4,875,325 | 12,948 77,229 |— 133,892 |— 56,663 |— 1.15t 
1917 4,935,311 13,107 81,936 |— 21,950 59,986 1.22+ 
1918 5,030,479 13,360 75,490 19,678 95,168 1.93 
1919 5,247,019 13,935 56,360 160,180 | 216,540 4.308 


7 The large increases are due to immigration. { This is 
§ The large value is due to return of soldiers, 
about 14,000 through an epidemic of influenza, 


* The season 1902-3 was one of drought. 
the effect of emigration (despatch of soldiers oversea, etc.). 
and would have been appreciably larger but for the loss of 

The effect of the war was to stop immigration and to increase the number going 
abroad, as for example, the soldiers fighting for the Empire. Moreover, the gain by excess 
of births over deaths fell off from 86,263 in 1914 to 56,360 in 1919, the decline in the latter 
year being accentuated by the influenza epidemic. ‘The rate of increase from Ist January, 
1901, to 3lst December, 1913, was 2 per cent. per annum. If this rate had been uniform, 
the increase for the years 1914 to 1919 would have been as shewn hereunder :— 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF POPULATION, HAD IT BEEN GOVERNED BY PRE-WAR 


CONDITIONS. eee - 
[ 
Renan ot Excess of 2 Per 
: x I Basi Cent. Increase 
Year. ee eae eae Cone Actual Increase. ove t ‘Actual 
Per Annum. 
1913 4,872,059 SO ae als 
1914 4,969,500 97,441 68,893 28,548 
1915 5,068,890 99,390 ~ 8,964 108,354 
1916 5,170,268 101,378 — 56,663 158,041 
1917 5,273,673 103,405 59,986 43,419 
1918 5,379,146 105,473 95,168 10,305 
1919 5,486,729 107,583 216,540 — 108,957 
Total 614,670 374,960 239,710 
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Hence the difference between the two may be regarded as very largely the consequence 
of the war, though of course other causes also have contributed. We may note, 
however, that, as shewn on the first table, the rate of increase was itself increasing. Thus, 
we might very fairly suppose that the rate from the end of the year 1907, which for the 
first year was 1.70 per cent. per annum, tended to increase uniformly 0.4 per cent. per 
annum. This would give for successive years 2.10, 2.50, 2.90, 3.30 per cent., which would 
be the increase of 1912 over 1911. Let us assume that this last rate, which is of course 
high, remained constant: then we should get the following figures for the successive 
years, viz., those shewn hereunder, and these may well have been the actual figures but 


for the incidence of the war if we had maintained steadily our large net immigration :— 


Year. | Dongen . | Increase. Year. | aie ng Increase. 
— 

| uae 

| ] /0 % 
1907 | 4,161,722 Fe 1913 4,863,620 A 
1908 | 4,939,471 1.70 1914 5,024,119 3.30 
1909 4,321,353 2.10 || 1915 5,189,915 3.30 
1910 4,429,387 | 2.50 || 1916 5,361,182 3.30 
1911 4,557,839 | 2.90 1917 5,538,101 3.30 
1912 4,708,248 3.30 1918 5,720,858 3.30 
1913 4,863,620 | 3.30 1919 5,909,646 3.30 


| 


On 31st December, 1919, we should, on this supposition, have had a population of 
5,909,646, or 662,627 more than the actual population (5,247,019). It is, therefore, 
abundantly clear that the population of Australia is between 240,000 and 660,000 less 
than it would have been but for the war. 


In this connexion it may be mentioned that, with regard to the proposal to create a 
Capital at Canberra, the Commonwealth Statistician on the 23rd December, 1909, estimated 
the probable population for 1920 as 5,227,000. On the 3lst March, 1920, it had reached 
5,274,444, so that the increase prior to the war was somewhat larger than had then been 
anticipated. This, however, was due to the large net immigration which commenced in 
1909, and continued till 1913 inclusive. The two results are thus in very fair agreement, 
since the prediction was for a point of time between ten and eleven yearsahead. Of course, 


if the increase in the rate of advance for the years 1909 to 1913 could have continued, the 
loss would be still greater. 


§ 18. The Influenza Epidemic of 1918-19, 


In common with other countriés, Australia was visited during 1918— 
of influenza, which was by far the most severe on record. In the following pages is given 
a brief analysis of its salient features. ‘The average death rates per 100,000 of the mean 
population for the first three successive quinquennia of this century, for the four years 
1915-18, and for 1919 are shewn hereunder :— 


20 by an epidemic 


DEATH RATES, ALL CAUSES, PER 100,000, 1900-19. 


Period. Males. Females, Persons. 
1900-4 1,322 1,052 1,194 
L008. a. a eal 1.200 957 1,084 
1910-14. z vl 1,189 945 1,072 
1915-18 1,197 883 1,040 
1919 1.466 1,098 1,288 


This conspicuous increase during 1919 was lar i 

f g gely due to deaths from infl 
the 65,930 deaths which were registered during that year ae 
(7,046 males and 4,943 females) were classified as due to influenza. 


» no less 


Ot 
than 11,989 
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The table hereunder shews for each State and the Commonwealth as a whole the 
deaths and death rates from influenza in 1919 :-— ; 


DEATHS AND DEATH-RATE PER 100,000 PERSONS FROM INFLUENZA, 1919. 


| 
Particulars. N.S.W.|-vVic. | Qid. | S.A. | ‘W.A.)) Tas. | N.T.| F.T. |C’wealth. 

Number of deaths— | | | 
Metropolitan areas | 3,350 | 2,413 377 334 230 Ca =i Be 6,781 
Remainder of State | 2,630 | 1,148 734 | 206 | 310 | 163 | 16 1 5,208 
Whole State .. |5,980 | 3,561 |1,111 | 540 | 540 | 240 16 1 | 11,989 

Death rate per 100,000 
persons— | 

Metropolitan areas 413 | 329 | 203 | 136) 167 | 177 ee ae 314 
Remainder of State 228 157 13 98 167 | 97 | 333 | 43 174 
Whole State o 304 | 243 156 | 118 | 167 | 114 | 333 | 48 233 


A reference to Graph No. 1 (a) discloses the fact that there were marked epidemics 
of influenza in 1891, 1894-5; and 1899, and that the epidemic of 1918-19-20 was much 
more severe than any of the preceding ones. The annual death rates per million persons 
from influenza for the periods 1880-1893 (fourteen years), 1894-1906 (thirteen years), 
and 1907-18 (twelve years) were 104, 202, and 98 respectively, while the rate for 1919 was 
2,331, which was 23.8 times that of the average for the twelve years 1907-18. 

It appears that apart from the epidemics there is a secular fluctuation in the frequency, 
i.e., in the degree of regularity with which the deaths for individual years vary on the 
positive or negative side. This oscillation is shewn on Graph 1 (see curve 1 (b)), and 
can be represented by the formula— 

Dies 124-1 $)-—s 100) cos (Ort) ot = 1880. 


Where D denotes the number of deaths per annum per million of population, and Y the 
calendar year. 

There is evidently no clearly defined and regular secular period for this disease. It 
ig at once obvious from the graph that the last epidemic was very much more severe 
than previous epidemics ; the differences from the oscillation curve being of the 
following order, viz.— 

Year 1891, 570; year 1899, 220; year 1907, 68; and year 1919, 2,255. 


Though there is no very marked correlation between the mortality-frequencies of 
influenza and most other diseases, it appears to be fairly definitely associated with 
pneumonia and heart disease, as the following table shews :— 


DEATHS PER 1,000,000 FROM INFLUENZA, PNEUMONIA, AND HEART DISEASE. 


—— Influenza. a Pinar a Heart Disease. 
1880 oF an Be 35 527 701 
1885 epidemic ee ae 77 865 820 
1890 i Se ae a 130 681 757 
1891 epidemic be ae 739 809 805 
1894 epidemic Be oe 257 623 685 
1895 epidemic ae ae 277 702 722 
1899 epidemic Se Br 462 760 829 
1900 bes dic ste 147 one ee 
7 epi i Sis ee 219 
At ao aa as 58 74 529 1,002 
1918 a0 36 ae 170 647 798 
1919 epidemic Bre 2 2,331 776 1,140 
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Tho association of these three diseases was conspicuous in 1891 and 1919, and the 
deaths recorded aw due to influenza and to pneumonio influenga—indieate that on the 


whole these two causes ave closely related, "Thus the average number of deaths per month 
for LOLL-17 and the number during each month of 1918 and 1019 were as follows: 


MONTHLY NUMBERS OF DEATHS PROM INFLUENZA AND PNBUMONIC 
INFLUENZA, 


| 
| 


Partioulara, Jan.) Feb, Mar.) Ape! May, June. July, Aug.) Sept, Oot.) Nov.) Deo, | Your 
| | | 
| / 
dnd infl | | 
Ondinary influensa | i . Ps Tage |= 
: 1oll-17* o 14.7) 9.0) 10,6) 14.0) 18.4) 27.7) 34.0) 62,7) 50 6 42 i) 3,3) 17.7) 384.8 
1918 .. 8 12 5| 7 1) 13) 26 4) 6 173) 275) 180) 102) Sas 
1919 .. es 17 80) 72 Sl 119) 203; 406; 242) 103 a 42 87) 1,406 
Praeumonic tafluenga | | 
191 y : . 62) 465) 280 1,845 1,401! 2,120 2,980) 1,074) 404) 202 S4 28) 10,408 


| | 
* Annual averages, 


DEATH RATES FROM INFLUENZA PER ANNUM PER MILLION PERSONS 
DURING EACH CALENDAR MONTH, 


July, | | 


Period, | Jan, Feb, | Mar, | April.) May, | June, Aug. | Sept, | Oct. | Nov, | Deo, | Your, 
| 
; | 
1907 .. | 188 64 | 65} 62} 74 82} 120) 550] 676] 503 220 | 127] ge 
1908-12 | 47 27 | $2 48 O7 88 148 177 1s4 145 109 Oo we 
1918-17 | 34 26 27 36 a4 07 60 100 13t| 04 ro 43 | 6g 
1918 .. | 29 18 17 20 $1 68 07 123 421 ouy S16 | ano 170 
1919 . 185 11.270 817 | #006 3,712 [5,745 | O276 | 2,005 1,307 | 578 203 | 14d 2.081 
| | 


The fluctuation of annual period of ordinary influenza is 
table :— 


DEATH RATES PER ANNUM PER MILLION PERSONS DURING BACH EQUALISED 
MONTH AND THE RATIOS OF BACH TO THEIR MBAN VALUE. 


shewn in the following 


| | | 
meats / | Difference 
Equalised from Ratio to | Bqualised from Ratio to 
Month. Month, Yoarly Average, Month, Month, Yoarly Avorago, 
Mean, | | Mean, 
/ 
January 40.1 34.5 462 July ced 2.3 |4+ 7.6 [+ (236 
February 26.5 48.1 | 645 August 132.8 [4 87.6 | PP 
March 29.2 45.4 608 Ge prember 153.2 + 78.0 | 1,088 
April 39.2 35.4 | - 474 October / ll4.4 / > 9.8 + S33 
May ‘ 64.2 |— 20.6 |= 275 November, , 88.5 f+ 18.0 [4 .186 
June - 76.5 |4 1.3 | + O24 December . . 40.4 25.8 |= 830 


The figures in Column IL. are the 
the periods 1907-12 and 1913-17, 
The curve equivalent to the values represented in the third column of the above table 
is shewn by the curve I. on graph No. 2. For Influenza the maximum of the periodic 
oscillation of death rate occurs in Australia about September 11, and has the value of 
1.124 times the average for the year, and the minimum (by graphio determination) ooours 
about February 24, and has the value 0.656 of the avorage for the year, Tt has but one 
maximum and one minimum. For the 1919 epidemic, including both ordinary and 
pneumonie influenza, the following variations in the relative frequency per calendar 
month throughout the Commonwealth are shewn :— 


DIFFERENCE IN ANNUAL DISTRIBUTION OF ORDINAR 


geometric moans between the arithmetio means of 


Y AND PNEUMONIC 


INFLUENZA (CALENDAR MONTHS). 


Influenza. 


Feb. | Mar, | April, May, | June, 


Jan. July, | Aug. | Sept, | Oot, | Nov, Dee, 
= at ; —E — —_ — - - ee 
Ordinary .. |— 463) —.646]—.611]—.470]—.289|4 017] 4.29714, 7601 41.001 i 
Pneumonie ~ +982) —-501 — 649) + 964] 4 634] 41.400] +1786) 4 908) — Me babe at 


AMO) TTT) = 001) — 951 
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This difference is due in part to the fact that the appearance of the disease was not 
simultaneous for the several States of the Commonwealth. These results indicate three 
maxima, viz., February, April, and July, and three minima, occurring in March, May, 
and December. The maximum death rates in each State occurred as follows, viz., Victoria, 
February, May, and July ; New South Wales, April and July ; Queensland, June ; South 
Australia, May, August; Western Australia, August; and Tasmania, September. 


The characteristics of the age-incidence of the epidemic are sharply differentiated 
from those of ordinary influenza. The deaths from influenza per 1,000,000 males and 
per 1,000,000 females of each age-group during the nine years 1907-15, and during the 
three years 1916-18, were as shewn in the table hereunder, and were very nearly identical. 
Graph No. 3 (Curves 1 and 2 for males, and 1’ and 2’ for females) shews the frequency. 
Curves 3a and 3/a illustrate the age incidence in the case of the recent epidemic, and 
disclose its characteristic difference from the age incidence of ordinary influenza, also given 
for both males and females in the table hereunder. Curves 4 (males) and 4’ (females) 
indicate—for comparison—the age incidence of pneumonia during the period 1907-15, 
and it will be noticed have the same general character as the curves of ordinary influenza. 


AUSTRALIAN DEATH-RATES FOR INFLUENZA PER MILLION. 


Deaths per Million Males in each Deaths per Million Females in each 
Age Group. | Age Group. 
Age Group. es : : 

1907-15. 1916-18. | 1919.* 1907-15. 1916-18. 1919.* 
Under 1 year .. 341 240 1.b3) || 250 186 1,286 
iv ae a 82 41 903 | 85 49 784 
2 ia rrr 35 31 886 38 34 829 
Se ae xi 34 24 | 659 | 26 28 427 
Zl eae Eve 24 12 568 11 23 577 
oO) a 16 18 | 250 2) 19 340 
Ota ane 9 La 423 | 15 8 347 
15-19.. ne 0 21 31 932 18 12 772 
20-24.. a 25 40 | 1,862 | 31 13 1,673 
25-29... sl 33 46 4,649 29 15 3,309 
30-34. . si0| 27 Som 6,240 31 23 3,685 
35-39... rl 56 48 5,764 | 54. 33 3,378 
40-44... es 71 50 | 4,380 | 46 41 2,468 
45-49. me || 101 76 | 4,283 | 68 5D 2,477 
50-54... i 109 87 3,862 103 67 2,791 
55-59... aan 170 153 3,557 122 145 4,113 
60-64. . oF 248 343 3,852 296 278 3,611 
65-69... Ks 468 446 3,409 528 437 3,835 
70-74.. . 848 759 3,084. 1,018 766 3,499 
75-79.. 5e 1,407 1,472 3,712 | 1,917 1,535 3,860 
80-84... a. 2,240 | 1,967 9,544 | 2,340 mop 2,797 
85-89... af 3,274 Aaa 3,398 | 3,83 3,891 3,057 
90-94. . as 6,038 3,939 4,201 | 5,285 2,837 2,356 

95-99... = 5,033 3,016 7,752 7,276 6,726 ae 

100 and over .. Ae Sie A 24,096 es 


* Ordinary and pneumonic influenza combined. 


There is an extraordinary difference in the incidence of the mortality in respect to age. 
While in the mortality from ordinary influenza it continually increases with age for both 
males and females after the age of, say, 12} is passed (see results for 1907-15 and 1916-18), 
in the pneumonic form it reaches a maximum—about 6,300—at age 36.4 for males and 
about 3,700 at age 32.6 for females.* 

The masculinity of death from influenza is also peculiar. If the excess of males over 
females in 10,000 persons be ascertained, this number may be termed the masculinity 
per 10,000. ‘Thus if the masculinity be 1,754 per 10,000, it means that the number of 


* For females the results for the higher ages are irregular, being based on. small numbers. 
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cases of males and females were in the proportions :—4 (10,000 + 1,754) males to $ (10,000 
1,754) fomales 5,877 to 4,123. The masculinity figures per 10,000 persons of the 
mortality from Influenza, Broncho-Pneumonia, Pneumonia and Heart Disease are as 


follow : 
MASCULINITY OF DEATHS FROM INFLUENZA, ETC. bs 
Disoaso 1907-12, 1913-19. | 1918. 1919. 
Influenza .. S gy 575 60 967 1,754 
Broncho-Pneumonia - 1,021 938 175 739 
Pneumonia _ + 2,441 2,469 | 2,395 } 1,694 
Heart Disease _ its 1,327 1,371 


981 | 1,047 

Thus for influenza the masculinity (as defined) greatly increased in 1919; for 
broncho-pneumonia it distinetly increased over its value for 1918 though it was less 
than for the period 1907 to 1917; for pneumonia itself it conspicuously diminished ; 
while for heart disease it did not greatly change. 

The periods at which the number of deaths from influenza became greater than 
the normal in each of the States were as follows ;—New South Wales—September to 
December, 1918. Reerudescence March, 1919, to January, 1920. Victoria—September 
to November, 1918. Recrudescence January to December, 1919. Queensland—July, 
L918, to February, 1919. Reerudescence May to December, 1919. South Australia— 
August to October, 1918. Reerudescence April to November, 1919, Western Australia 
—July, 1918, to January, 1919. Reerudescence June, 1919, to January, 1920. 
Tasmania—October to December, 1918. Reerudescence August, 1919, to February, 
1920. Commonwealth—July, 1918, to February, 1920. 

The number of deaths attributable to the epidemic of influenza involves an analysis 
of the mortality from all diseases and of the mortality from this disease in 
normal circumstances. Moreover, since certain other diseases shew an increase they 
may be brought into account in estimating what may possibly have been the indirect 
effect of the influenza, Proceeding thus the following results are obtained for the excess 
deaths ;— 


EXCESS IN THE NUMBER OF DEATHS FROM INFLUENZA, PNEUMONIA, AND 
HEART DISEASE OVER NORMAL NUMBER, 1918-1919. 


j | | | 
Fob.| Mar, | April, May, | Tune. July, | Aug. | Sept. | Oct, 


Disease, [sn Nov./ Dec.| Year. 
| 


Influenza ., | 65 | 482 | 330 |1,012 | 1,587 | 2,396 | 2,724 |1,280 | 666 | 453 | 196 | 133 | 12,238 


Pneumonia 31j}—- 3)/— 1 160 68 | 216; 166 4 11 |— 3 |—80 | —84 535 
| 195 | 308 | 230) 222 | 267 | 103 | 141 | 1,700 


| 
ere A 
| 


Total .. | 126 | 505 SOL | 2,193 707 | 219 | 240 [14588 
| 


Hoart Disease | 30 | 26 63] i281 | 130 
| 
| 


1,785 | 2,747 | 3,193 | 1,528 899 


Nore.——Minus sign indicates that deaths were less than normal, 


As the table shews, there were 14,528 deaths during 1918-19 (590 in 1918 and 13,9388 
in 1919) more than would have occurred normally. This number was the death-tribute 
for the two years owing directly and indirectly to the epidemic of influenza, on the 
supposition indicated, viz., that the increase in deaths from pneumonia and heart 
disease were associated more or less directly therewith. 

This result can be otherwise confirmed. The death-rates for all causes of death 
per 100,000 of population for 1913 to 1919 were as follows ;— 


DEATH RATES, ALL CAUSES, 1913-19, 


Year ee os 1918, 1914. 1915, 1916, 1917. 1918, 1919. 


Rate per 100,000 .. 1,078 1,051 1,066 1,104 980 1,009 1,282 


Obviously the rate for 1919 is very much above the average. If 1918 be taken as 
substantially normal (since the average for 1913-1917 was 1,056) and allowance be made 
for the fact that the population in 1919 was 1.03268 times that of 1918, the expected 
number of deaths in 1919 was 51,891. The actual deaths were 65,930, or 14,039 in 


excess of the expected number which agrees very well with th i 
eer g y wi e number (13,938) given 
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§ 19. Past Glacial Action in Australia.* 


1. Introductory. 


One of the most remarkable facts brought to light by geology is the great contrasts 
of climate that have occurred in the same geographical areas at different periods of the 
world’s history. An arboreal flora, such as is characteristic of temperate regions in the 
present day, has flourished at certain times in the past both within the Arctic and 
Antarctic circles. The seas of the Antarctic regions have also, at one time, been tenanted 
by coral-like organisms, which, together with allied forms of marine life, built reefs in 
the ocean, indicating a climate that is quite inconsistent with permanent ice-caps and 
floating ice. 

On the other hand, there are unmistakable evidences that many parts of the world, 
which are now included in the warmer temperate and sub-tropical latitudes, have passed 
through periods in which permanent ice covered much of the land surface, or the local 
seas were invaded by floating ice. Geologists are not agreed as to the cause of these 
remarkable fluctuations of climate, but the facts are indisputable. 

The evidences on which these deductions have been reached are based on the fact 
that the sculpturing of the land surfaces by ice is of a kind that is peculiar, and easily 
distinguishable from that of other denuding agents. Just as distinctive land forms 
are developed under arid conditions, and another class of sculpture is developed as the 
result of a moist climate and running water, so, again, there is a distinct and typical 
glacial topography which follows as a consequence of ice erosion. 

To give in detail the full scope of such evidences would involve too much space, 
but, stated generally, in a glaciated region the hard rocks that form the floor over which 
the ice moves, are rounded, polished, and grooved (roche moutonnée) ; and the valleys are 
wide, flat-bottomed, with steep sides shewing an absence of spurs, and, generally speaking, 
follow a straight or gently-curved course. The tributary valleys often join the main 
valley at high levels, giving rise to waterfalls. Tho detrital matter in the valleys is of 
a morainic type—that is, stones and clay confusedly mixed (till), large blocks being often 
carried on the surface of the ice and left stranded in peculiar positions. Many of the 
ice-carried stones have travelled long distances, and may have been transported across 
minor watersheds, and are called “ erratics,” as being foreign to the localities in which 
they occur. The stones contained in the boulder-clay, or “till,” are commonly ice- 
scratched, unevenly scraped, facetted, and irregularly worn. A glaciated country usually 
possesses lakes, some of which are held in rock basins that have been excavated by the 
ice, while others are caused by transverse moraines, left by the retreating glacier, and 
which act as dams to impound the drainage. 


2. Periods of Glaciation in Australia. 


(i.) General.—The present climate of Australia, as a whole, is in keeping with the 
latitudes in which it is situated, and is in no sense abnormal as compared with other 
countries that occupy a similar position in relation to the climatic zones; yet, at three 
distinct geological periods, there has been permanent ice, to a greater or less extent, 
within its geographical limits. Each of these glacial periods has left its records. In 
some cases the glacial features are interbedded with other sediments of a remote age, 
and, in others, they form the present landscape which has been fashioned in its larger 
contours by the heavy passage of the ice-plough over its surface. nee 

The three glacial periods of Australia are as widely separated from each other in time 
as they could well be, occurring, respectively, near the top, bottom, and middle of the 
sedimentary rocks. Beginning with tho latest, they are as follows >—(1.) Pleistocene 
and (?) Recent Glaciations ; (ii.) Permo-Carboniferous Glaciations ; and (iii.) Cambrian 


Glaciations. 


* Contributed by Walter Howchin, T.G.8., Professor of Geology and Paleontology, University of 
Adelaide. 
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(ii.) Pleistocene and (?) Recent Glaciations.—(a) General.—No part of the Australian 
continent is, at the present time, included within the permanent snow-line, although in 
the highest portions of the south-eastern part of the mainland and on the central plateau 
of Tasmania, snow may fall at any time of the year, and, in sheltered nooks, may outlast 
the summer. There are abundant evidences, however, that within comparatively recent 
times snow was not only a permanent feature of these highlands, but valley glaciers of 
considerable extent existed and continued through a sufficient length of time to leave 
their tool-marks on the topography of the districts concerned. 


(b) The Glaciers of Kosciusko.—Mount Kosciusko, which attains a maximum height 
of 7,328 feet, is the culminating peak of an extensive plateau that forms part of the 
border lands between New South Wales and Victoria, and forms the “ knot ” that unites 
the main eastern and southern ranges at the south-eastern angle of the continent. In 
the first instance, when the question came under discussion, several conflicting reports 
were received from observers as to the occurrence of glacial features on Kosciusko, but 
the observations of Lendenfeld, published in 1885; Helms, in 1893; David, Helms, and 
Pittman, in 1901; and, again, David, in 1908, placed the existence of such features 
beyond all doubt.* 

The zone of glaciation is embraced between the heights of 7,150 feet and a mean of 
about 5,600 feet. The eastern side gives greater evidence of glacia] action thaa the 
western. This is what might be expected on the general law that the snow-fields of the 
world have their greatest development on the side of greatest precipitation. At Kosciusko 
the moisture-laden winds come from the east, while the relatively warm and dry north- 
westerly winds that blow from the interior of Australia would tend to limit the accumulation 
of snow on the side of the range which was exposed to their influence. According to 
Professor David, “‘ the ice-sheet extended to at least 12 miles N.E. from Mount Kosciusko, 
and moved in a general §.E. to E.S.E. direction from the main dividing range, between 
the Snowy and Murray rivers, towards the valley of the Thredbo . . . . while the 
total area covered by the ice-calotte of Kosciusko, during the maximum glaciation, was 
probably about 80 to 100 square miles.” It is estimated that, at this period, the ice-sheet, 
in places, reached a thickness of not less than 1,000 feet. The largest and longest glacier 
was that which filled up the Snowy River Valley and its tributaries, and made an ice-fall 
over into the Thredbo Valley, coming down to within 4,500 feet of the present sea-level, 
having a length of 4} miles. 

On the western side of the divide, draining into the River Murray valley, several 
smaller glaciers existed, of which the Wilkinson Valley glacier was the principal. Some 
of the finest glaciated rock surfaces occur on this side, together with much morainic 
material, including erratics up to 20 feet in length, as well as impounded lakes. On this 
side of the watershed the glacial features come down to within 6,300 feet of sea-level. 

The highest points of the range, in a zone of about 200 feet, exhibit the effects of 
atmospheric weathering only—which has probably arisen from the thinness of the névé at 
the summit and consequent absence of driving force, as well as the mechanical effects of 
frost acting on exposed faces of rock—but within the intermediate zone, as defined above, 
the usual features of glacial topography are strikingly manifest. The period of maximum 
glaciation is responsible for the excavation of the U-shaped valleys and the rock basin of 
Lake Merewether, as also for most of the ice-scratched and ice-polished rock-faces (roches 
moutonnées), one of which, according to Lendenfeld, is 3 acres in extent. 

When this period of maximum glaciation had passed, the gradual retreat of the ice- 
sheet was marked by the stranding of the morainic debris left by the glaciers at halting 
stages in their recession, first as high-level lateral moraines, and later in successive 
transverse moraines which were piled up as terminals at the glacier snouts. The lowest 
down of these transverse moraines are the largest (up to 200 feet in height), and they 
decreased in size as the glaciers shrank upwards, forming barriers to the drainage and giving 
rise to lakes and tarns. Of these the principal are Lake May (Cootapatamba), situated 
in Ramshaw Pass, on the southern slopes of Mount Kosciusko, which is a quarter of a 
mile in length, 17 feet in depth, and is held up by a moraine 75 feet in height; Lake 
Albina, about the same size as Lake May, situated on the eastern slopes of Mount 
Townsend, above where the valley plunges steeply down on the western flanks into the 
head waters of the River Murray ; and the Blue Lake and Hedley Tarn, which occupy 


* See Proc. Linn. Soc. N.S.W., vol. X. (1885), pp. 44-583; vol. XVIII. (1893 ; 
XXVI. (1901), pp. 26-74 ; vol. XX XIIT. (1908), sae 637-68. peel star pet He 
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the valley passing from Mount Twynam down to the Snowy River. Some of the more 
interesting features of the later glaciations are found in connexion with the Blue Lake 
(or Lake Merewether, the largest of the glacial lakes on the plateau), which was carefully 
surveyed by Professor David. It is, partly, a rock basin, caused by overdeepening at 
the time of maximum glaciation, but has been subsequently enlarged by a large transverse 
moraine left at its lower extremity, 20 chains wide, with a present height above the level 
of the lake (which David proved to be 75 feet in depth) of 160 feet. Another interesting 
glacial feature of these U-shaped valleys is the occurrence of “ hanging-valleys,” in which 
some of the lateral valleys show a discordance of level up to 150 feet with the trunk valleys. 
Glaciated erratics are common in the ground moraines. 

An attempt has been made to estimate the interval of time that has elapsed since 
the south-eastern highlands had their capping of ice. The time factor must be estimated 
on three counts :—(a) the initial stages of glaciation leading up to a maximum, indicated 
by the amount of glacial erosion ; (b) the later stages of glaciation marked by ice-shrinkage 
and moraine building; and (c) the fluviatile stage which has intervened between the close of 
the ice-period and to-day. Since the ice-sheet withdrew from the Snowy River valley 
at a certain level, the stream has cut a V-shaped gorge; first, through the impounding 
moraine, and then through a bar of solid granite to a depth of 60 feet. Professor David 
calculated that, to do this, would require from 50,000 to 100,000 years ; and that the 
height of the ice-flood, or maximum glaciation, speaking roughly, occurred some 100,000 
to 200,000 years ago, but that only 10,000 to 20,000 years separates the present time 
from the close of the period of glaciation on the Kosciusko plateau. 

(c) The Glaciers of Tasmania, —Until comparatively recent times Tasmania formed 
a part of the mainland, and owes its present isolation to a faulted segment in the earth’s 
crust that sank below sea-level and formed Bass Strait. The island consists mainly of 
highlands (a continuation southwards of the eastern ranges of the Australian continent) 
which form a great central plateau reaching a maximum elevation of a little over 5,000 
feet, the edges of which are broken by deep gorges and isolated peaks, varying in height 
from 2,000 feet to 5,000 feet. The elevation is inferior to that of the Kosciusko plateau, 
but as the country is situated some 6 degrees of latitude further south, it might be expected 
that at the time of the Kosciusko glaciation a permanent ice-field would also exist in the 
higher regions of Tasmania. 

No expedition for the specific object of investigating the Pleistocene glacial remains 
of Tasmania has been undertaken, but incidental observations bearing on the subject 
have been made by several travellers who were visiting the country in pursuit of other 
objects. We are particularly indebted, in this respect, to Mr. E. J. Dunn,* Mr. T. B. 
Mooref, and Prof. J. W. Gregory,{ whose observations were limited to the region of the 
West Coast Range and the Eldon Range. It is probable that further investigations will 
prove that this glacial field is of greater extent. 

On the evidence of the travelled erratics, as well as of the direction of the strie, the 
central plateau formed the great gathering ground of the névé which found its outlet by 
the western valleys, the glaciers moving in a westerly and south-westerly direction. The 
greater heights of the Eldon Range, Mounts Tyndall, Sedgwick, Lyell, and Owen, attaining 
an elevation of approximately 4,000 feet, supplied their tributary glaciers, which at such 
levels probably coalosced and formed a generalice-cap. One of the main glaciers occupied 
the valley between Mounts Tyndall and Sedgwick, flowing westward, and in its retreat 
left Lake Margaret in its course. Another important glacier taking its rise on the Eldon 
Range flowed southward by the valley of the King River, one branch passing westward 
between Mounts Sedgwick and Lyell, and another continuing southward to the eastern 
base of Mount Owen, a portion overflowing the ridge separating the Linda and (Queen 
valleys. : 
The usual glacial phenomena are much in evidence in this area. The pre-glacial 
valleys have been widened and deepened, rocks along the paths of the glacier are smoothed 
and scored (roches moutonnées), glacial lakes and tarns are plentiful, extensive moraines 
cross the valleys and intercept the drainage, ice-worn and striated boulders occur in typical 
boulder clays, and erratics, some of immense size, have been far-carried. These and other 
characteristic features place the fact of the glaciation of the region beyond all 


question. = 7 


* Dunn, Proc. Roy. Soc. Vict., vol. VI. (1894), N.S., pp. 133-38. 
+ Moore, Papers and Proc. Roy. Soc. Tasmania, 1894, pp. 147-149. 
+ Gregory, Quar, Jour. Geol. Soc. London, vol. LX. (1904), pp. 37-53. 
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The Gormanston moraine, which originally crossed the Linda valley, on the eastern 
side of Mount Lyell mine, has been much eroded by the Linda Creek, but the fragment 
left on the southern bank of the stream is a mile long and half-a-mile wide, and rises to 
a height of 320 feet above the level of the creek. The west coast railway shows numerous 
cuttings intersecting moraines and boulder clays. In the Pieman valley the glacial 
marks come down to within 400 feet of present sea-level, but as there has been a considerable 
uplift of the land within recent times in that part of Tasmania, it is not improbable that 
some of the glaciers came down to sea-level. 

There is an apparent correlation between the Australian Pleistocene glaciations and 
similar features in other parts of the world. The Pleistocene period in the 
Northern Hemisphere was specially characterized by the “‘ Ice Age ” of Europe and North 
America. About the same time New Zealand, so far as the South Island is concerned, 
was largely buried under ice, and it is interesting to note that concurrently with the 
disappearance of permanent ice-fields from Australia and Tasmania there has been a 
gradual decrease in the size of the ice-covered areas of New Zealand. The ice-flood 
period of that country has long since passed its maximum, and the wasting glaciers are 
slowly shrinking upwards towards their source and, in many cases, are now confined to 
the central portions of their flat-bottomed valleys. 

(iii.) Permo-Carboniferous (ilaciations——{a) General.—The Permo - Carboniferous 
System is the last of the great geological systems that make up the Palwozoie Division 
in the classification of the stratified rocks. It is a very remote period in the history of 
this world, and belongs to a time that antedates the beginnings of all the higher vertebrates 
in the Animal Kingdom. It marks a most important era in the development of this 
continent, being the period when the plants that formed the coal of the great Sydney Coal 
Basin flourished in luxuriant growths, and it is their accumulated remains, preserved by 
a slow subsidence of the land, that yield the greatest source of mechanical energy in the 
industries of Australia to-day. 

The Permo-Carboniferous period is also remarkable for its widespread glacial 
conditions that have left their evidences in many countries and on both sides of the 
equator to an extent that may well suggest that it was the most important ‘‘ Ice Age” 
that this world has experienced. Australia possesses one of the greatest of these extinct 
ice-fields and, while the evidences are most marked in the southern portions of the 
continent, it is remarkable that each of the respective States of Australia give some 
evidences of ice action belonging to this period, extending northwards into low latitudes 
that border on the tropics. The time that has elapsed since the Permo-Carboniferous 
beds were laid down is so vast, and the geological changes that have occurred in the 
interval have so altered the face of things, that the glacial remains of the period occur 
only as isolated patches. How far these were originally united to form a more or less 
continuous ice-sheet cannot be determined, but the evidences shew that, in some 
localities, the ice was terrestrial and formed ice-caps of great extent; while, in other 
parts, the deposits were laid down by floating ice under marine conditions. The presence 
of marine sediments of this age in many parts of Australia and Tasmania makes it 
probable that, at that time, the land masses formed islands rather than continental 
areas. 

() Victoria.—The absence of marine beds of Permo-Carboniferous age from the 
southern portions of Australia makes it probable that at that time most of South Australia 
and Victoria, together with Bass Strait and the north-western portions of Tasmania, 
formed a continuous land area. This is also suggested by the fact that the only remains 
of that age known to exist within the areas mentioned are such as indicate terrestrial 
conditions, and, particularly, the existence of land ice on a large scale. The inter- 
Stratification of true tillites with mudstones, sandstones, and conglomerates suggests the 
presence of both glacial and fluvio-glacial agencies. 

In Victoria, disconnected fragments of these glacial remains oceur both on the 
northern and southern slopes of the Dividing Range. On the northern side of the range, 
Mr. E. J. Dunn* has observed them at Wahgunyah, Rutherglen, The Springs, El Dorado, 
Wooragee, Tarrawingee, Baddaginnie, to the north-east of Costerfield, and at Wild 
Duck Creek, west of Heathcote. The glacial beds are also met with in exploiting the 
auriferous: beds in the deep leads of the district. The beds occupy a trough or valley in 
the Ordovician rocks, by which they have been protected from erosion. The best exposures 


* Dunn, Report Aus. Assoc, Adv, Seience, vol. II. (1890), pp. 452-458. 
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on the northern side of the Divide are in the neighbourhood of Wild Duck Creek, where 
the area covered amounts to 35} square miles. The floor over which the ice moved is 
glaciated in places, the stris having a nearly north and south direction. The erratics 
are numerous and very varied, apparently gathered from the older rocks that form the 
geological axis of the country. The boulders scattered over the surface are very often 
facetted and ice-scratched, and, in some instances, reach a diameter of from 20 to 30 feet. 
The best locality to study the features is at a point where the railway from Heathcote 
to Bendigo crosses the Wild Duck Creek. As in the case of the Bacchus Marsh section 
(referred to below), the upper beds consist of a soft sandstone carrying impressions of the 
fern Gangamopteris. 

The most important exposures of the glacial beds on the southern side of the Dividing 
Range occur in the gorges of the Lerderderg Ranges, a few miles to the westward of 
Bacchus Marsh. Excellent sections can be seen in the Werribee River and its tributaries, 
Pike’s Creek, the Myrniong and Korkuperrimul Creeks, also in the Lerderderg River 
and its tributaries. 

The beds consist of variously-coloured mudstones (the thickest of these measures 
193 feet), with numerous erratics, up to 5} feet in diameter, many of which are strongly 
glaciated ; sandstones and conglomerates, which occasionally contain glaciated erratics, 
and, in the upper members, sandstones that have an average thickness of 30 feet,* carrying 
plant-remains. Sandstone is a bad medium for the preservation of plant-remains, but 
three species of Gangamopteris, as well as the remains of Schizoneura, and Zeugophullites 
have been determined, which are all characteristic forms in the Permo-Carboniferous 
flora. The presence of these plants near the top of the series is a very important item of 
evidence, as it fixes the date of the glaciation as not later than the Permo-Carboniferous, 
and probably not much, if any, earlier than that period. 

The inference that it was land ice that gave rise to the deposits in question is based 
on two factors: one that the Ordovician rocks on which they rest have been deeply 
fluted, scored, and polished by glacier movement; and the other that the ploughed 
up material of which the mudstones consist has been worn away from the local rocks 
over which the glacier moved. Another conclusion, based on the direction of the glacial 
strie, is that the ice came from the south and travelled in a north-easterly direction. 


(c) Tasmania.—The Permo-Carboniferous System in Tasmania is extensively 
developed, making surface features over about half of the island, and is very generally 
distributed. Tasmania, at that period, appears to have formed a coastal fringe bordering 
a mainland, as the sediments show alternating conditions of dry land, fresh water, 
carbonaceous swamps, and shallow seas. 


The Permo-Carboniferous glacial features of Tasmania are of two kinds, the one 
indicating land ice and glaciers, situated in the north; and the other, floating ice, which 
dropped its burden of stones and mud in a shallow sea in the south. The most important 
section in the country belongs to the first of these kinds, and outcrops on the north coast 
(at a low angle of dip) for a distance of 5 miles, in the neighbourhood of Wynyard. The 
beds aggregate a thickness of over 1,200 feet,+ and consist of tillites, conglomerates, and 
thinner beds of sandstones and shales. Glaciated erratics, measuring up to 5 feet in 
diameter, are plentiful in the section. The existence of three striated pavements, at 
various levels in the beds, noted by Professor David, is an interesting feature, and probably 
represents an advancing ice-sheet over its own bed after a temporary recession. The 
western end of the glacial outcrop is capped by the fossiliferous Tertiary beds of Table 
Cape, and the eastern end or basal portion is covered by a narrow basaltic flow in an 
old Tertiary valley, which unfortunately obscures the junction of the glacial beds with 
the older rocks, but as the Ordovician slates form the outcrop on the other side of the 
basaltic cap there can be no doubt that they form the glacial floor. Many of the erratics 
included in the tillite shew a very close resemblance to the rocks occurring around 
Heazlewood and Zeehan and about 30 miles to the southward, which shew a northerly 
trend for the ice, and also agree with the direction indicated by the striated pavements, 
the latter trending from 8.S.W. towards the N .N.E. 


* For a complete section of these beds see David, Quar. Jour. Geol. Soc. London, vol. 111. (1896), 


pp. 289-301. . E 
+ For a detailed section of the beds see David, Report Aus. Assoc. Adv. Science, vol. XI. (1907), 


p. 278. 
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Thero are no marine beds in the Wynyard section, and a microscopical examination 
of the finer material of the boulder bed, near its base, shews it to be composed of 
Ordovician shales and quartzites in a triturated condition. As the latter formed the floor 
over which the ice moved it is confirmatory evidence of its terrestrial character. There 
is also a very close analogy in the lithological features between the Victorian and Wynyard 
sections, and it is probable that the latter represents the southern extension of the 
terrestrial ice-sheet which had its greater developments in the regions now represented 
by South Australia and Victoria. 

In the southern portions of Tasmania, dark-coloured muds carrying glaciated stones 
foreign to the neighbourhoods in which they occur, are found in many places. Examples 
may be seen in the Derwent Valley, Bruni Island, Maria Island, Little Peppermint Bay, 
in the neighbourhood of Port Cygnet, and other places. These boulder beds either carry 
marine fossils, intermixed with the glacial erratics, or are closely associated with marine 
beds, giving evidence that the glaciers in those localities came down to sea-level and, 
together with shore-ice, became the means of distributing the morainic material from the 
adjacent land over the sea floor. 


(d) South Australia.—In connexion with this subject South Australia is distinguished 
in two ways. It wasin South Australia that the first evidence of ice action was discovered 
on the Australian continent, and it is the State in which the most extensive evidences of 
Permo-Carboniferous glaciation occur. In 1859, Mr. A. R. C. Selwyn, Government 
Geologist of Victoria, when passing through the Inman Valley, recognised an ice-smoothed 
surface in the bed of the River Inman, and stated, “ this is the first and only instance 
of the kind I have met with in Australia.” Later observations proved that the glaciation 
was of Permo-Carboniferous age. This discovery of Selwyn’s attracted little notice and 
remained unverified for many years. In 1877, the late Professor Tate discovered a 
glaciated pavement on the sea cliffs at Hallett’s Cove, 30 miles north of Selwyn’s discovery 
and within 15 miles of Adelaide. Subsequent investigations proved that the Hallett’s 
Cove example was only a small outlier (two miles long and half-a-mile broad) of a much 
greater glacial field further to the south, covering many hundreds of square miles. 

Since the Permo-Carboniferous ice-period the plateau of the Mount Lofty Ranges 
has been elevated and broken up into very large faulted blocks that have undergone 
much waste in the interval. The Hallett’s Cove fragment is the only survival of the 
glacial mantle that once overspread the earth-block that, in its present configuration, has 
Mount Lofty as its highest point, and which dips away southwards to the base of the 
Willunga Ranges. The last-named ranges form the northern scarp of another faulted 
block that slopes again southwards to the southern coast. This region is largely covered 
with glacial debris and ice-marks. The area in which such features are especially 
manifested takes in most of the Cape Jervis peninsula from Myponga following the 
coastline by Second Valley to Cape Jervis, and from Myponga in a north-easterly 
direction by Mount Compass to near Bull’s Creek and Strathalbyn. On the east it is 
bounded by the Stratha!byn and Victor Harbor railway as far as the last-named township. 
Then, in a westerly direction, it follows the coast again, to Cape Jervis. This block of 
country includes the glacial valleys of the Myponga and Yankalilla Creeks, the Inman, the 
Hindmarsh, and the Finniss Rivers, in addition to several ice-smoothed granite islands 
lying off the coast. 

The Inman Valley forms one of the most striking features in this region. The Inman- 
and Hindmarsh valleys together represent an old Paleozoic valley of erosion having an 
average width of 5 miles, which in its later stages became deluged with an ice flood that 
has moulded its physical features into a characteristic glacial topography. The ice 
filled the valley and overflowed the present watersheds, to do which would require an ice- 
sheet of, approximately, 2,000 feet in thickness. Wherever the glacier floor has been 
laid bare (which las been noted in over a dozen places, in one of which the exposure is 
100 yards in length), it is seen to be powerfully glaciated. All rock prominences on the 
floor of the valley are ice-smoothed, shewing the characteristic gentle slope on the 
advancing side of the ice-sheet and the crag face on the lee side. Erratics, up to 25 feet 
in diameter, in countless numbers, are scattered over the face of the country, many shewing 
the usual glacial outline and scratches, while typical examples of till can be seen in the 
banks of the river Inman and elsewhere. Most of the larger erratics have been ploughed 
up from the granite zone, bordering the southern coast, and have been carried in a N.N.W. 
direction. The present superimposed drainage is slowly acting on the glacial clays and 
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No. 1. Curve 1 represents the death rate per million persons from influenza 1880 to 1919. 
The light line is the corresponding death rate for New Zealand from 1904 to 1918. The oscillation is 
shewn by the broken line 1b. 


No. 1A. The death rates per million persons are given for yarious diseases as follows :— 
H.D. .. Heart disease. Br. .. Bronchitis. 
B.P. and P. .. Broncho pneumonia and Ne. .. Nephritis. 
pneumonia, Pe: .. Pulmonary congestion. 
BSA .. Pleurisy. Int. .. Influenza. 


Tn the vertical scale each small square represents a death rate of 20 per million persons. 
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No. 2, Curve 1 shews the ratios of death rates per annum for million persons during each calendar 
month to their mean annual yalue, 


Curve 2 shews the difference in annual distribution of influenza during 1919, and curve 3 the normal 
distribution jn calendar months. 


AGE-INCIDENCE GRAPHS (see next page). 


Curves 1 and 1’ shew the deaths from influenza per million of males and per million of females 
of each age group during the 9 years 1907-15, curves 2 and 2’ for the 3 years 1916-18, and 3a and 3’a 
for 1919, Curves 4 and 4’ are the corresponding figures for pneumonia for the 9 years 1907-15. 


Curves 8 and 3’ represent the ratio of deaths per million males and females of same age to deaths 
per million males and females of all ages, 


To compare the death rates per million per annum take curves 1, 2, 8a and 1’, 2’, 3’a. 


To compare the death rates if the total deaths were equal take curves 1, 2, 3 and 1’, 2’, 3’, 
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sandstones, thereby exposing a buried landscape that was shaped by the conditions of 
waste that were operative, by water and ice, as far back as Paleozoic times, and therefore 
ranks as one of the oldest examples of surface features that the world can shew. 

The eastward extension of this old ice-field has been obliterated by the important 
earth movements connected with the Murray plains, (where there has been a great 
subsidence below sea-level since the Permo-Carboniferous ice period), but to the westward 
it is strongly in evidence over the southern half of Yorke Peninsula and the north-eastern 
portions of Kangaroo Island, and undoubtedly covered the intervening areas now drowned 
by the sea. A bore put down at Kingscote (Kangaroo Island), at sea-level, penetrated 
1,094 feet of boulder clays before reaching bed-rock. 

What remains of the great Permo-Carboniferous ice-field in South Australia indicates 
an area of glaciation at least 130 miles by 100 miles, but the actual extent must have been 
much greater than this. It is significant that in Northern Tasmania, as well as in Victoria 
and South Australia, the ice-sheet was travelling from south to north, which proved 
that one centre of radiation was to the south of the continent and is now probably 
submerged. In South Australia, from the mouth of the River Hindmarsh, near Victor 
Harbor, to Cape Jervis, the coast is severely glaciated and burdened with morainic 
material, while the coastal islands show similar glaciated features, with the glacial stria 
pointing south and north. There is plenty of scope for the imagination in restoring the 
physical features of those remote days with its limitless landscapes of ice and dazzling 
surface of snow. 


(e) New South Wales.—When, in 1885, Mr. R. D. Oldham, the Director of the 
Geological Survey of India, was visiting New South Wales, he was greatly struck with the 
resemblance which certain beds at Branxton bore to the Talchir glacial beds of India, 
of a similar geological age, and after a little searching he was rewarded by finding a 
definitely glaciated pebble in these beds. This was the first discovery of its kind in New 
South Wales, and was the forerunner of many similar ones in later years. 

The glacial features as developed in New South Wales are of a quite different kind 
from those found in the southern States. While the highlands of Victoria, South Australia, 
and North-western Tasmania were above sea-level and ice-capped, in Permo-Carboniferous 
times, the great Sydney coal basin was slowly sinking below sea-level. The system 
reaches a maximum thickness of 17,000 feet, and includes three well-defined glacial 
horizons. 

The lowest series of glacial beds is included in the Lochinvar stage, of which they 
form the base, and is over 200 fcet in thickness. They consist of mudstones, shales, and 
sandstones, and while not of the nature of a till, they carry water-worn pebbles, with 
occasional ice-marked boulders. The beds, in their earlier members, indicate fresh- 
water conditions, but pass up into marine sediments which, classed under the general 
name of the Lower Marine Series, have a thickness of 4,800 feet. 

A period of emergence followed, when the land was covered with vegetation which 
took the form of fern brakes and peaty swamps yielding layers of carbonaceous material 
that formed the Greta and Clyde coal measures, the maximum thickness of which is 
250 feet. 

Following on the interval of dry land conditions which produced the Greta Coal, a 
second submergence of the land took place, which resulted in 5,500 feet of marine sediments 
being deposited, forming the Upper Marine Series, which contain a great assemblage of 
organic remains. The lower half of the Upper Marine Series is known as the Branxton 
beds, and towards their upper portions is a well-marked glacial horizon. Mud and stones 
brought by icebergs, or other forms of floating ice, were scattered over the sea floor, and 
ice-scratched stones are found mingled with marine forms of life. Where this bed comes 
to the surface it makes good hunting ground for erratics, some of which reach a weight of 
over 2 tons, and indented the mud into which they were dropped. 

A few hundreds of feet higher in the series than the Branxton horizon, just referred 
to, are the Muree beds, consisting of fossiliferous sandstones and conglomerates, in which 
glacial erratics again make their appearance. There are thus, in the Permo-Carboniferous 
System of New South Wales, three distinct periods of ice aggression and two interglacial 
periods. The absence of ice-borne material between the Lochinvar ’tage and the 
Branxton stage, and the same between the latter and the Muree stage, appears capable 
of explanation by the well-known fact that glacial intensity is subject to various 

. modifying causes. We may assume that the three occasions when floating ice reached the 
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latitude of the Sydney basin were periods of maxima in the ice floods of the highlands, 
while the intervals in which the seas in question were left free from glacial detritus, 
corresponded with periods in which warmer conditions prevailed when the land ice failed 
to come down to sea-level. The Muree stage, in the development of the Permo- 
Yarboniferous of New South Wales, appears to be the latest at which there is evidence 
of glacial conditions of that age. The amelioration of climate, dependent on certain 
physical changes of which we have no knowledge, led to the disappearance of the permanent 
ice-cap ; first, the glaciers failed to come down to sea-level, and then the tongues of ice, 
slowly shrinking, receded to higher altitudes until the permanent snow-field ceased to 
exist. 


(f) Queensland.—The Permo-Carboniferous System passes northwards from the 
New South Wales border into Queensland, and occurs in several disconnected areas as 
far north as Townsville. Upper and Lower Marine beds alternate with Upper and Lower 
Coal Measures, the latter including very thick and valuable coal seams. No typical 
tillites or well-defined boulder beds occur in the series, but, in places, boulders of granite 
and other stones foreign to the series occur, either singly or in groups, included within the 
finer marine sediments, which is suggestive of similar glacial contlitions to those which 
existed in New South Wales and Western Australia at that time. These sporadic pockets 
of boulders probably represent the northern limits of the floating ice of the period on the 
north-eastern portions of the continent. 


(9) Western Australia.—The Permo-Carboniferous System of Western Australia 
includes the Collie Coal-field (an isolated fragment, 500 square miles in extent, situated 
to the east of Bunbury), an outlier in the Irwin River district, and a somewhat narrow 
zone extending in a north and south direction from the Murchison River, in the south, to 
Kimberley, in the north. With the exception of the Collie Coal-field the beds are supposed 
to be of marine origin, and carry a rich Permo-Carboniferous fauna with an admixture of 
forms that shew a close relationship with the true carboniferous marine fauna of the 
Northern Hemisphere and Indian types, which feature distinguishes the Western Aus- 
tralian beds from those of a similar age in the eastern States of Australia. 


As in other parts of Australia, the Permo-Carboniferous System of Western Australia 
includes a glacial horizon, known as the Lyons Conglomerate, which, although limited 
to a few feet in thickness, is very persistent. The most southerly exposure of the glacial 
conglomerate is in the River Irwin district, where it can be traced for a distance of 24 
miles. It is next seen in the Wooramel Valley, about 180 miles north of the Irwin, and 
continues from there, northwards, in an uninterrupted outcrop for over 200 miles. In 
this district it crosses the valleys of the Gascoyne, the Minilya, the Lyndon, and other 
rivers, in which excellent sections are visible. The bed is interstratified with caleareous 
shales and limestones which are generally highly fossiliferous, and the glacial 
conglomerate itself is sometimes fossiliferous. The beds usually dip at a low angle, so 
that notwithstanding the limited thickness of the glacial bed it often makes a considerable 
spread over the flats adjacent to the rivers, which become covered with erratics weathered 
out from the matrix. Many of these are glaciated and some are very large—one on the 
Irwin is 18 feet long and 13 feet wide, and is exposed 7 feet out of the ground. The 
erratics are said to have been derived from the older rocks which occur in outerops further 
to the eastward. The glacial bed has been followed in its northward extension beyond 
the Lyndon Valley, into the tropics, in about 23° south latitude. 


(h) General Remarls on the Permo-Carboniferous Glaciation.—So distinctive a 
feature as an Ice Period suggests more or less contemporaniety in its phenomena, as well 
as in the associated beds, within the regions concerned. ‘Thus, the Permo-Carboniferous 
Ice Period is represented in a wide circle of countries, including the Falkland Islands, 
Brazil, South Africa, India, and Australia, which together comprise what has come to 
be known as Gondwanaland. Notwithstanding the great extent of the earth’s surface 
involved there was a remarkable similarity in the flora of these countries during the 
[ce Period which they experienced in common. here is reason to think that on account 
of the refrigeration of the climate and the prevalence of land ice, which often reached to 
sea-level, the flora of these countries became greatly changed. With some measure of 
exception in the case of South Africa, the typical plants of the Coal Measures of the 
Northern Hemisphere (Lepidodendra, ete.), which were of the nature of a rank-growing 
and warm-climate flora, died out very suddenly, and their place was taken by a dwarfed 
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herbage, characterized chiefly by the ferns Glossopteris and Gangamopteris. These 
plants and some other associated types flourished abundantly in the countries named at 
the time of the great ice-flood (possibly during interglacial warmer periods), and in many 
places were the origin of important coalseams. The effect of the cold seems equally evident 
in the marine life of the period. Floating ice would chill the water and produce uncon- 
genial conditions for some forms of life. Corals, some of which were reef-building, were 
abundantly developed in Carboniferous seas, as well as certain characteristic brachiopods. 
These warm-water forms (with the exception of a few survivals in the Western Australian 
region) became extinct within the Australian area before the Lochinvar glacial deposits 
were laid down, while some new forms took their place which find their analogues in 
corresponding beds in India and South Africa. 

[Norr.—By the courtesy of Professor David I have received (under date of 23rd 
January, 1920) an advance statement of an important discovery made by him and Mz. 
Siissmilch of glacial beds below what has hitherto been regarded as the base of the Permo- 
Carboniferous System of New South Wales. He states, “ We have now proved glacial 
conglomerates and their tillites, with occasional striated pebbles interstratified with 
our Rhacopteris (Middle Carboniferous, or even Culm) beds at several places east of 
Maitland. These glacia. conglomerates and their tillites underlie conformably the base 
of our Lower Marine Permo-Carboniferous System. ‘There may, perhaps, be disconformity, 
but it does not look like it.” This important discovery may mean, either that the Permo- 
Carboniferous Ice Period began earlier than has been estimated hitherto, or we have, 
in this latest find, a distinct glacial period that took place in Australia in an older geological 
system. | 


(iv.) Cambrian Glaciations (the Sturtian Tillite)—(a) General.—While the Permo- 
Carboniferous glaciation is included in the highest system of the Paleozoic Division of the 
stratified rocks, the Cambrian glaciation belongs to the lowest member of that Division. 
The length of time that separates us from that remote period is inconceivably great, for 
the Permo-Carboniferous Ice-Age, remote as it is, takes us only about half-way to the 
glaciation that occurred in the Cambriaa Period. 

(b) South Australia.—South Australia holds the distinction of being the first 
to give definite evidences of glaciation at so early a etage in the geological history of 
the world*. The discovery was made in 1899, and the first public announcement in 1901 f. 
With the exception of an extension of the glacial beds to the Barrier Ranges, on the New 
South Wales side of the borders, the Cambrian tillite on the Australian continent, so far 
as is known, is limited to South Australia. 

Notwithstanding the great age of the glacial beds, their resemblance to a recent 
boulder clay, or till, is very striking. The matrix is a bluish or brownish, flaky mudstone, 
irregularly indurated, gritty in texture, and contains angular and subangular erratics 
of all sizes up to 10 feet in diameter. Many of the boulders are facetted and glacially 
striated. At the Appila Gorge, 155 miles to the north of Adelaide, the beds are nearly 
vertical and shew a thickness of about 1,526 feet. The basal portion of the section consists 
of an unstratified boulder clay, or tillite, 750 feet in thickness; then follows a middle 
series of shales, quartzites, and thin limestones, containing few erratics, totalling 656 teot ; 
and an upper tillite, 120 feet in thickness. 

The Cambrian tiliite has been traced, in a north and south direction, from the 
southern banks of the River Onkaparinga (18 miles south of Adelaide) to the Willouran 
Ranges near Marree (Hergott Springs), a distance of 450 miles; and in an east and west 
direction, from the ranges near Port Augusta to the Barrier Ranges in New South Wales, 
a distance of about 200 miles. The beds probably, at one time, formed a continuous 
sheet over this vast area, but, through folding, the anticlinal curves have been worn away, 
and by downthrow faulting the continuity of the deposits has been broken. 

The Sturt Valicy may be regarded as the type locality for these beds. It was there 
that their glacial origin was first recognised, and in the gorge of the Sturt River some ot 
the grandest exposures of the tillite can be seen. It is on such considerations that the 
name of the “ Sturtian Tillite ” has been applied to the formation as a whole. The type 


* For particulars of other ancient tillites, see Howchin’s Geology of South Australia, pp. 505-509, 

i artment, Adelaide. ‘ ; Re 
BE ian oie Preliminary Note on the Existence of Glacial Beds of Cambrian Age in South Australia, 
Trans. and Proc. Roy. Soc. S. Aus., vol. XXV. (1901), pp. 10-13. “ Glacial Beds of Cambrian Age in 
South Australia,’ Quar. Jour. Geol. Soc. of London, vol. LXIV. (1908), pp. 234-259. 
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locality begins about 9 miles south of Adelaide, and is included in the area bordered by 
the Adelaide to Melbourne railway on the eastern side and the Sturt Gorge on the western. 
It forms an isolated patch, rather more than a mile square, the base being on the south- 
eastern side and the upper limits on the north-western, while the beds are determined on 
the northern side by an east and west fault. 


Within the area that has come under observation in South Australia it is probable 
that the glacial material was dropped from floating ice. The grounds on which this 
deduction is made are as follows:—(7) The great extent of country covered and the 
(original) continuity of the deposits within the area. (b) The absence of any glacial 
floor or evidence of unconformity at the base. (¢) The erratics have not been gathered 
from the beds which, for several thousands of feet, underlie the glacial horizon, but are 
gathered from the Pre-Cambrian complex that formed the boundaries of the Cambrian 
geosyncline on the south and west. (d) While the beds consist, for the most part, of a 
characteristic till, the latter, in places, is interbedded with laminated shales, sandstones, 
grits, and impure limestones, which are either destitute of erratics or possess these to a 
sparing degree, suggestive of intervals when the absence of floating ice permitted ordinary 
sedimentation of suspended matter in the water to take place. On the other hand, there 
are evidences that indicate that the permanent snow-field and centres of dispersion 
were at no great distance. Many of the erratics can, with some degree of confiaence, be 
identified as belonging to Pre-Cambrian forms that occur in the outcrops of rocks of that 
age in southern Yorke Peninsula, Port Lincoln region, and the Gawler Ranges—regions 
which, at that remote period, probably formed a highland plateau. As the Pre-Cambrian 
basement occurs as far south as the Neptunes and Kangaroo Island, it is probable that the 
ice-clad plateau extended far into whit is now the Southern Ocean. 


3. Persistence of Natural Records. 

These climatal facts, as bearing on the earth’s condition in the past, are of very 
great importance in influencing geological deductions. It had previously been thought, 
chiefly on account of the very wide distribution of certain genera and species in these 
early times, that there was a marked uniformity of temperature on the earth’s surface at 
this period, and that it was of a mild type. It is now evident that there were temperature 
zones on the earth’s surface in Cambrian times as strongly marked as they are in the present 
day—extensive regions in which permanent snow and ice must have existed and which, 
in some localities, mvst have come down to sea-level. It supplies a further proof of the 
uniformity and persistence of natural processes, and in the preservation of such frail 
indications as scratches left by moving ice, fossil rain-pits left by a passing shower, and 
the track of a marine worm that had crawled over the sand on the shore, we have 
remarkable instances of conservation in Nature. Nature has blazed her track through 
the ages, with her tool marks, her fitful changes, her ideals of animal structure, her 
derelicts, leaving at every step her footprints and an imperishable record of the stages 
by which she has risen from a primitive simplicity to the complexity of the present age. 


§ 20. International Currency. 


1. Coinage.—Half a century ago economists were much concerned with the possibility 
of establishing an international coinage. For this purpose it is not necessary that the 
coinage of every country in the world should be unified. But, if the currency systems 
of the most important trading countries of the world are examined, it will be found that 
very close relationships can be established between simple multiples of their units. Thus, 
the British sovereign contains 7.32238 grams of fine (pure) gold: the American 5-dollar 
piece 7.52299 grams: the French 25-frane piece—if such a coin were in circulation— 
would contain 7.25805 grams: the German 20-mark piece 7.16846 grams: and the 
Japanese 10-yen piece 7.50000 grams. The nearness of these results suggests that if 
these nations could be induced to make such alterations in their respective currencies as 
to bring these five values into exact agreement, then one single piece of gold-money could 
be struck, circulating in the British Empire as a sovereign, in America as a 5-dollar piece, 
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in France and the Latin countries as 25 francs, in Germany as 20 marks, and in Japan 
as 10 yen. Sucha coin, with its decimal subdivisions, would then constitute an 
international coinage, and be current in all countries. 


The initial work involved in such a transformation would, of course, be considerable, 
but this would be offset by solid advantages. Firstly, the work of the cambist in passing 
from one currency to another would be immensely lightened ; and, incidentally, it would 
be still more lightened if the sovereign were decimalised. Secondly, the interpretation 
of the foreign exchanges would be yery much simplified, since the mint pars of exchange 
would be expressed in simple integers (e.g., the par of exchange with France would be 
25 instead of 25.2215). Thirdly, great encouragement would be given to backward 
monetary countries to reform their currency. By taking the international coin as their 
highest coin of account they would secure immediate recognition in the larger countries, 
and thus help in the establishment of a uniform coinage and the dissipation of the present 
confusion. 


For fifty years the matter has been largely an academic one, until the European 
war led to a revival of interest therein. The following table gives the main points for 
consideration in connexion with any inquiries into the subject. By ‘‘ weighting’ the 
coins according to the populations in which they circulate, it is found that the mean 
weight is 7.33381 fine grams, only slightly in excess of that of the British sovereign. 


INTERNATIONAL CoInaGE (GOLD). 


] | 
Population | | 


| 
| 
| 


Suggested ; eS) ge - . i-4 : Weight, in | Deviation Deviation 
rece Palade) Commitics 26 ee oe | dnvolved, Fine Grams| from Mean |from Mean 
seein Pence. | its Equivalent. | ane (Gold). | Weight (a) | Value (0). 

aay Sets ee : 

| | | Fine Grams.| pence. 
Sovereign | 240.000 | United Kingdom, | 59 | 7.32238 |—0.01143 —0.374 

New Zealand, Aus- | | | 
tralia, South Africa, 
| Chili, Ecuador | | | 

20 marks | 234.955 | Germany .. | 65 | 7.16846 | —0.16535 | —5.419 
10 yen .. | 245.822 | Japan, Mexico .. 78 | 7.50000 | +0.16619 +5448 
5 dollars 246.575 | United States, Canada| 110 | 7.52299 | +0.18918 | +6.201 
25 francs 237.891 | France, Spain, Italy, 295 | 7.25805 | —0.07576 | —2.483 


| Belgium, Balkan | 

| States, Finland, 
| Argentine (c), | | 
| ' Netherlands (d), | 
| Scandinavia (e), | | | 
| | Russia (f) 


| 
) 


; , . r : pane hee , ae 
veight is 7.33381 fine grams; (¥) Mean value is 240.374 pence; (c) Argentine do 

5 pee aot ‘ td) 12 florins — 25 francs exactly ; (e) 18 kroner = 25 francs exactly : (f) 7} roubles = 
2G franes exactly. 


N.B.—1 fine gram of gold = 32.7762 pence. 

(ii) International Unit of Exchange.—When international units of exchange were 
discussed sixty years ago the proposals centred entirely round coins, since economists 
then appear to have thought mainly in terms of money. The latest proposals on the 
subject reflect the changed attitude in this matter. A proposition has been made in 
two forms: one due to Dr. Vissering, president of the Netherlands Bank, and the other 
to two Swedish experts (Axelson and Bittner). The nature of their suggestions may be 
illustrated by the following extracts from the recent presidential address by Dr. Walter 
Leaf to the Institute of Bankers, London :— 


“Both pamphlets deal, on somewhat different lines, with the same problems, the 
pressing and urgent need of some combined action to rescue the distressed nations of 
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Europe from the frightful economic crisis through which they are passing. But both 
suggest the same means as a practical method of dealing with the purely financial side, 
the technical difficulties of which are enormously increased by the chaotic state of the 
exchanges throughout Europe. Both think it necessary that machinery for the barter 
of goods, to which the world has now practically been reduced, should be created in the 
form of an international unit of exchange based on gold; a purely book currency, not 
represented by any coins, but following the lines of the old ‘mark Banco’ of Hamburg. 
The bank mark served for about a century as a common unit for the whole of the petty 
rerman States, each of which had its own system of coinage; the confusion that resulted 
was such that German trade would have been paralysed had there not been one common 
denomination to which all could be reduced, and in which all important transactions 
alike between the German States, and between Germany and other countries, were in 
fact carried out.” 


“The Swedish authorities have drawn up a detailed scheme for the foundation of 
what they call an Associated Bankers’ Clearing—A B C for short. No money movement 
between different countries is to be legal except through the A BC. The effective capital 
is to be four times the amount of metal coins and securities in its vaults. Each country 
is to deposit metal coins or securities corresponding to its presumable importations, 
against which it will be granted a credit of four times that amount. The credits will be 
granted in denominations called ‘ Monos,’ the ‘ Mono’ being a value in account equal 
to about 5 frances, 4 shillings, 2 yen, one American dollar, and so on.” 


It is to be noticed that the new currency is a money of account only. The obligations 
are only ultimately convertible into gold, and meanwhile would be simply a medium of 
barter, convertible in each country into the currency of the country. Dr. Leaf expresses 
no opinion as to the practicability of the larger scheme. But, as regards the financial 
machinery, he suggests that there are obvious theoretical advantages in an international 
unit of exchange, especially at a time of confusion like the present. In normal times 
the pound sterling might have acted as an international unit, but it has lost a certain 
amount of prestige, which will probably not be restored until London is re-established as 
a free market for gold. 


It will be seen from the foregoing that the idea of an international unit of exchange— 
so far from being academic—has become intensely practical. It might become necessary 
at a later stage to assign a value to the “ mono,” and then the table prepared for this 
article would become of interest. It might be considered advantageous to link up the 
international monetary unit with the international system of weights and measures. In 
that case the “ mono” could be defined as the exact equivalent of 1} grams of fine gold. 
This would make it precisely equal to two Japanese yen, or two Mexican pesos, and its 
value in English currency would be about 49d. 
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APPENDIX. 


Recent information and returns which have come to hand since the various sections of 


this book were sent to press are given hereunder. 


SECTION UH. 


DISCOVERY, COLONISATION, AND FEDERATION OF 
AUSTRALIA. 


§ 9. Commonwealth Legislation. 


2. The Several Administrations, p. 33. The Right Honourable Henry WILLIAM 
Baron Forster, P.C., G.C.M.G., was sworn in as Governor-General of the Commonwealth 
of Australia on 6th October, 1920, in succession to the Right Honourable Sir Ronald 
Craufurd Munro Ferguson, P.C., G.C.M.G. 


SECTION IV. 
POPULATION. 


§ 1. Commonwealth Population.—Its Distribution and Fluctuation. 


table shews the estimated population 


1. Present Population, p. 8!.—The following 
alth on 30th June, 1920 :— 


of each State and Territory and for the Commonwe 
< ESTIMATED POPULATION ON 30th JUNE, 1929. 


States. Territories. 


C’ wealth. 


| 

Particulars. | ——_ = 7 
| a ‘ ; ‘ | m Nor. | Fed. | 
N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | 5. Aust. | W.Aust.| Tas. Terr, | Terr. 


: : E : | 

| 
Males .. | 1.023.353 | 745,257 | 334,828 | 226,953 |1 
Females .. | 1,005,391 759,003 | 352,262 ae 1 


1 |112,685 | 3,208 1,187 | 2,675,867 
1 | 103,958 | 1,085 964 | 2,623,743 


i 


78,40 
55,65 


, 


472,432 


334,052 | 216,643 | 4,243 | 2,161 5,299,610 


0 | 737,085 


om - 


Total .. { 2,028,744 | 1,504,26 


s 4, Elements of Growth of Population. 


p- 99.—According to latest returns the total population 
1919, was approximately 45,267,000. The 


ation only. 


6. Density of Population, 
of the United Kingdom at 30th June, 
figure quoted on page 99 refers to civil popul 
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SECTION VII. 


PASTORAL PRODUCTION. 
§ 1. Initiation and Growth of Pastoral Industry. 


3. Increase in Numbers, p. 317.—The following table shews the estimated number 
of horses, cattle, sheep, and pigs in the Commonwealth at the latest dates available :-— 


PRELIMINARY FIGURES.—LIVE STOCK. 


States and Territories. Date. Horses. Cattle. Sheep. Pigs. 
New South Wales ae 30/6/19 721.302 3,271,782 | 37,243,770 | 294,338 
Victoria Si ne 1/3/20 513,500 1,631,120 | 14,422,745 186,810 
Queensland = se | 3k /12/19 731,705 5,940,433 | 17,379,332 99,593 
South Australia ~- 30/6/19 269 ,255 342,768 6,625,184 | 79,078 
Western Australia ve | Cody ae te 174,919 880,644 6,697,951 | 58,160 
Tasmania EN te 1/3/20 39,452 214,442 1,781,425 35,530 
Northern Territory wel SL/EZATS 35,539 598,534 58,811 | 1,675 
Federal Territory 2 30/6/19 1,421 8,894 138,104 | 310 

Commonwealth .. se 2,487,093 | 12,888,617 | 84,347,322 755,494 


SECTION XII. 


MINES AND MINING. 
§ 2. Gold. 
2. Production of Gold at Various Periods, p. 444.—The quantity and value of gold 


produced in each State and the Northern Territory of the Commonwealth during 1919 
were as follows :— 


COMMONWEALTH GOLD PRODUCTION, 1919. 


State. Quantity. | Value. 


| 
Fine oz. £ 

New South Wales ee a Pr if, oe 65,839 279,666 
Victoria Ze i ks i + .. | 135,428 | 575,260 
Queensland .. - - ie a et | 120,885 | 513,486 
South Australia oe ais ‘x ox il 3,224 | 13,696 
Western Australia ae ve oe es et 734,067 | 3,118,115 
Tasmania .. it 43 “i = Lif 11,000 | 46,725 
Northern Territory (a) a = nt “a 829 | 3,521 

Commonwealth ie oe ns G 1,071,272 | 4,550,469 


(a) Year ended 80th June. 


§ 12. Oil Shale and Mineral Oils. 


3. Shale Oil Bounties, p. 480.—In 1920 the Commonwealth Government offered 
a reward of £50,000 for the discovery of petroleum oil in commercial quantities in Aus- 
tralia. The reward is payable provided that oil to the extent of 50,000 gallons has 


been obtained and that the bore still flows freely and produces oil in commercial 
quantities, 
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SECTION XVII. 
ROADS AND RAILWAYS. 


§ 2. Railways. 


(c) State Railways. 


14. Traffic Conditions, p. 683.—In addition to the Melbourne suburban lines 
mentioned on this page as having been electrified, the line from North Melbourne 
Junction to Williamstown had a partial electric train service inaugurated on the 19th 
September, 1920. This increases the mileage of lines served by electric trains by 
74 miles. The running time between Melbourne (Central) and Williamstown Pier has 
been decreased from 37 to 29 minutes. 


§ 3. Tramways. 


3. Victoria, p. 711. (i) (¢) Metropolitan Tramway Board.—The Northcote 
Council Cable Tramway has been acquired by the Melbourne and Metropolitan Tramways 
Board. 

(i) (f4) p. 712. Lhe Fitzroy, Northcote and Preston Tramways Trust.—The lines 
partly constructed by this Trust, consisting of 1.91 miles of double track and 3.91 
miles of single track, were completed by the Melbourne and Metropolitan Tramways 
Board, and opened for traffic on Ist April, 1920. 


(i) (f°). The Footscray Tramways.—These lines were practically completed at the 
30th June, 1920, but their opening for traffic is deferred owing to a supply of 
electric power not being available. 


SECTION XXV. 
GENERAL GOVERNMENT. 


§ 2. Parliaments and Elections. 


9. The Parliament of Victoria, p. 923.—Elections held in Victoria on 21st 
October, 1920, resulted in the return of parties as follows (figures incomplete) :— 


Nationalists es fe ae 32 
a pOlneeres ia Ee = Ne 21 
Pe Be A 12 


Farmers Union 


10. The Parliament of Queensland, p. 924,—Elections held in Queensland on 9th 
October, 1920, resulted in the return of parties as follows (figures incomplete) :— 
=e 38 


Ministerialists 
34 


Other parties 


The Government majority in the Assembly is 4. 
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SECTION XXVIII. 
DEFENCE. 


§ 1. Military Defence. 


3. The Present Military System. Defence Policy. In September, 1920, modifications 
in the defence policy, respecting both army and navy, were announced in Parliament. 
The army is to be organized and trained on the divisional basis, and will consist of 
two light-horse divisions, four infantry divisions, and three mixed brigades, with 
the necessary extra-divisional units. Peace establishment will be about 130,000. 
The Council of Defence will be restored, to ensure continuity of policy, and to 
co-ordinate the requirements on sea, air, and land. The Military and Naval Boards 
will exercise control and administration. The principle of compulsory training 
remains. Sufficient permanent troops will be maintained as are necessary for 
administration and instruction, and to provide nuclei for technical services. 
The sea-going (permanent) forces of the Navy will be considerably reduced, many of 
the vessels of the Royal Australian Navy passing to the reserve. Training will be 
compulsory for all males from 12 to 22 years of age. Physical and recreational training 
will continue to be the main features for cadets. In the first year of citizen force 
service, ten weeks are allotted for continuous training, and in each of the following years, 
sixteen days. An arsenal will provide the army’s peace requirements. The nucleus of 
a fleet for local defence will be maintained, and will consist of six submarines, six destroyers, 
two sloops, one light cruiser and one training cruiser, sixteen in all. A combined naval 
and military air corps will be established, organized and administered by an Air Board. 
It will consist of Corps Headquarters, three station headquarters, a central flying school, 
an aircraft depot, a squadron of flying boats, a squadron of ships’ seaplanes, a squadron 
of torpedo carriers, two fighting squadrons, and two corps reconnaissance squadrons. 
The permanent section will perform service with the fleet, and form nuclei for citizen force 
units. In addition, it will undertake special services, including survey and other 
necessary work in preparing routes for civil aviation. 
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